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HOW TO SPEAK 

HINDUSTANI 

IN A MONTH 


A Vocabulary that will enable the 
new arrival and the visitor to 
understand the language of the 
people. It is produced in the 
convenient waist-coat pocket size. 


Price Re. 1-8 

Postage 4 Ans. 


BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO., LTD. 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA & LONDON. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 


PIONEERS OF SHORTHAND t TYPEWRITING 


The Premier Karnatak S. D. Society’s 
Recognised and Registered Shorthand 
and Typewriting Institute, since its 
inception in 1920 , has produced ex- 
cellent results among both students 
and business-men and has succeeded 
m creating a liking for Typewriting 
and Shorthand. The system of short- 
hand employed is Sloan-Duployan, 
which to-day is the recognised system 
for all Government Examinations and 
apjiointments. 

The Institute has been visited by 
many Gazetted officers and other 
prominent persons and have been 
impressed by the friendliness between 
pupils and instructors, l^ate IM r. J oshi 
himself had gained unbounded praise 
and was considered one of the best 
teachers in the district. Ever since 
1926 , he hau been unanimously elected 
a Fellow of the Ramsgate Sloan-Dup- 
Latc Mr G H. Joshi, r s.d.s., c.t. ^^yan Society & College and in 1929 

s.D. (ii-ng.) , M I s 1) M. (Pans), vviu* topped the list in the International 

nei of vvatkiii’s Cup, iiitei- Shorthand Competition held at 

iiatioiial S 11 o j t h d 11 cl C-umpetitxon t j 

(London, iqzg). London. 

His Institute received upto 19:27, a Government grant of Rs. 1,225. 
He held the advanced Typewriting Diploma in Tyjiewriting with 
Honours, marks 95 out of 100. And in Shorthand possessed High Speed 
Diploma, 186 Words per minute from Shorthanci College, Ramsgate, 
England, and lOo words per minute in Pans Diploma. 



The Sloan-Ouployan System is the only system 

1. (If which His Majesty’s Inspector has stated “Shorthand 

shows remarkable success ” « 

2. Wiiich is written without any complicated rules and 
exceptions, gramalogues, etc., and can be adapted to any language. 

3. Svhich IS used on the Official Parliamentary Reporting Staff. 
Mr. W. J Merridan, A. C. P., Master of Methods, Royal Norman 
C()llege (London), after 15 years' research, indicated Sloan-Duployan 
as possessing the greatest merit m the three essentials of simplicity, 
legibility and speed. Mr. John A. Fraser in his “Short History of 
Shoithand" also reveals his preference for this system. 


The tote Mr. G. H. JOSHl*S 

Shorthand & Typewriting Institute, 
3S7h, Shanwar, Belgaum. 

1,J00 STUDENTS TRAINED BY THIS INSTITUTE. 
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Handbook and Guide 

TO 

CALCUTTA 

** The City of Palaces 

■■■■llll This Handbook, in addition to ^_||||_|| 

— interesting columns on the — 

■ " historical points of interest in — ■= 

Calcutta, contains a detailed map 
of the City, the usefulness of which 
to travellers cannot be over- * * 

estimated. 

Chapters are devoted to Cathe- 
drals and Churches, to the Indian 
types and Races indigenous t o 
that locale, to Calcutta Industries 
and to useful General Inform- 
ation which includes addresses of 
Hotels, Theatres, Cinemas, 

Banks, Clubs, etc. In addition 
there is a fund of detailed informa- 
tion on those smaller items which 
so often prove? a vexatious stum- 
bling block to the new-comer. 

Profusely illustrated with fine 
^ ^ half tone reproductions, and , 

V packed as it is with a collection V 

of authentic fact and detail which 
cover all fields, this Handbook to ' 

Calcutta is a book which should 

be every bookshelf. H|[[||HH|[ 

NOW ON SALE THROUGHOUT INDIA 

PRICE Re. 1 /- V.P.P. 1/7 
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IStTAL'ITY 

PRINTING 

AND 

THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 

BOMBAY 

are synonymous 


PRINTKD MATTER is at all times and in 
all circumstances your Silent Traveller and 
untiring representative. It is essential therefore 
that you have the best obtainaye. To obtain 
the best you must employ Expert Typqf^raphers— 
Printers who study the finer arts of prmting 
and printing appeal. 


Jl hether it be a I\,iaga:^imy Catalogue^ Brochure^ 
Folder, Pamphlet, Letterheadmg, or any item of 
Printing, Binding, or Blockmaking 


i 


I. 


the times of INDIA PRESS 

BOMBAY 

Can supply your needs. 

Ohality pays handsomely— it is the best lever 
to produce sound business and Increase profits. 

Suggestions & Estimates submitted without obligation. 
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Phases of the Moon—JANUARY 31 Days. 

# New Moon . ..5th, lOh. r)Om. A M. I O Full Moon .. ..19th, 9h. 14m. r.M. 
3) First Quarter ..I’idth, 2h. 25m. a.m. I C Last Quarter . . ..28th, ih. 29m. A.M. 
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Phases of the Moon— FEBRUARY 28 Days. 

'Jew Moon .. ..lird, i>h. 57in. pm. I O Full Moon .. .. 18th 4h 47in pm. 
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Phases of the Moon— MARCH 31 Days. 
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Phases of the Moon— ^APRIL 30 Days. 


• New Moon . . . . Srd, 5h. 41m. p.M. O FuU Moon , . . .19th, 2h. 40m. 1.1C 
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A M 



Wednesday 

10 

100 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

1 1 

57 

0 

44 

6-8 

7 38 









T' M 





Thursday 

11 

101 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

40 

0 

50 

1 

30 

7'8 

8 0 

Friday 

12 

102 

6 

24 

6 

55 

0 

40 

1 

42 

2 

11 

8-8 

8 22 

Saturday 

13 

103 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

40 

2 

31 


49 

9-8 

8 44 

Sunday . 

14 

104 

6 

22 

6 

56 

0 

39 

3 

20 

3 

.3 

10*8 1 

9 6 

Monday . . 

16 

105 

6 

2J 

6 

56 

0 

39 

4 

8 

3 

56 

11*8 

9 27 

Tuesday . 

16 

106 

6 

20 

6 

56 

0 

39 

4 

56 

4 

29 

12*8 

9 49 

v\ ednesday 

17 

107 

6 

10 

6 

57 

0 

38 

5 

45 

5 

2 

13*8 

10 10 

Thursday 

18 

108 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

(> 

37 

5 

37 

14*8 

10 31 

Fndnv . 

19 

109 

6 

18 

6 

57 

0 

38 

7 

30 

6 

14 

15*8 

10 62 

Saturday 

20 

110 

6 

17 

6 

57 

0 

38 

8 

27 

6 

56 

16*8 

11 13 

Sunday . . 

21 

111 

6 

16 

6 

57 

0 

38 

9 

25 

7 

43 

17 8 

11 34 

Monday .. 

22 

112 

6 

16 

6 

58 

0 

37 

10 

23 

8 

34 

18*8 

11 54 

Tuesday . 

28 

113 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

37 

U 

21 

9 

31 

19*8 

12 14 

Wednesday 

24 

114 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

37 



10 

31 

20*8 

12 34 

Thursday 

25 

115 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

37 

A.Al 

0 14 

11 

33 

21*8 

12 .54 

Friday 

26 

116 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

37 

0 

54 

P.M. 

0 35 

22* 8 

13 14 

■'aturday . . 

27 

117 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

36 

1 

51 

1 

36 

23*8 

13 33 

’•unday . . 

28 

118 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

2 

34 


35 

24*8 

13 53 

^ onday . . 

29 

119 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

3 

15 

3 

35 

25*8 

14 11 

iM'sday . . 

30 

120 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

3 

55 

4 

34 

26*8 

14 30 
















1 
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Phases of the Moon — MAY 51 Days. 


# New Moon 

y .First Quarter . 

, . . 3rd, 3h. 6m, A.M. 

..10th, 5h.24m. P.M. 

O Full Moon 

C Last Quarter 

•• 

• 

.18tl 

25th 

1 , 8h. 27m. P.M. 

, 3h. 14m. P.M. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Snn s 
Declina- 
tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.H. 

Sunset. 1 
P.K. 1 

True 

Noon. 

P.M 

Moon- 

rise. 

A M 

Mooii- 

set 

P M 




H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. 

M. 

II 

M 

u 

M. 1 

D. 

N. 

o # 

Wednesday 

1 

121 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

4 

37 

r, 

35 

27*8 

14 49 

Thursday 

2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

5 

20 

6 

37 

28*8 

15 7 

Friday . . 

3 

123 

6 

10 

7 

1 

0 

36 

6 

8 

7 

39 

0-4 

15 25 

Saturday 

4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

35 

(> 

r)9 

8 

41 

1-4 

15 43 

Sunday . . 

5 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

7 

52 

9 

39 

2-4 

16 0 

Monday . . 

6 

126 

6 

0 

7 

2 

0 

35 

8 

49 

10 

33 

3-4 

16 17 

Tuesday .. 

7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

86 

1) 

45 

11 

i)0 

4*4 

16 34 

Wednesday 

8 

128 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

10 

40 

A.M 

5*4 

16 51 

Thursday.. 

9 

120 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

J1 33 

1> \f 

0 

6 

6*4 

17 7 

Friday . . 

10 

130 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

0 

24 

0 

45 

7-4 

17 24 

Saturday 

11 

131 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

1 

13 

1 

21 

8-4 

17 80 

Sunday . . 

12 

132 

6 

5 

7 

4 

0 

35 

2 

1 

1 

55 

9-4 

17 55 

Monday . . 

13 

133 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

2 

49 

2 

28 

10*4 

18 10 

Tuesday .. 

14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

36 

3 

37 

3 

1 

11-4 

18 24 

Wednesday 

15 

135 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

4 

28 

3 

35 

12-4 

18 40 

L'hursday 

16 

136 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

r> 

21 

4 

12 

13*4 

18 54 

Friday . . 

17 

137 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

6 

17 

4 

52 

14*4 

19 8 

Saturday . . 

18 

138 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

7 

15 

Tj 

37 

15*4 

10 21 

Sunday . . 

10 

130 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

8 

15 

6 

28 

16*4 

10 35 

Monday . . 

20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

9 

14 

7 

24 

17*4 

10 48 

Tuesday .. 

21 

141 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

10 

10 

8 

24 

18*4 

20 1 

Wednesday 

22 

142 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

1 11 

2 

9 

26 

19*4 

20 13 

Thursday 

23 

143 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

35 

11 

50 

10 

29 

20*4 

20 25 

Friday . . 

24 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 



11 

30 

21*4 

20 86 










A M 

P M 



Saturday.. 

25 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

0 

33 

1 0 

30 

22*4 

20 48 

Sunday .. 

26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

1 

14 

1 

28 

23*4 

20 59 

Monday .. 

27 

147 

e 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

1 

.>3 

2 

26 

24*4 

21 0 

Tuesday .. 

28 

148 

6 

2 

7 

11 

0 

36 

o 

34 

3 

24 

25*4 

21 19 

Wednesday 

20 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

3 

16 

4 

24 

26*4 

21 29 

Thursday 

30 

150 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

4 

1 

5 

25 

27*4 

21 38 

Friday . . 

31 

151 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

4 

48 

6 

26 

28*4 

21 47 
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Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 


• New Moon .. ..Ist, Ih. 22m. p.M. O Full Moon .. .. 17th, Ih. 5()m. a.m. 

> First Quarter .. ..9tlj, llh. 19m. a.m. C Last Quarter .. .. 23rcl, 7h. 5lm. P.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise 

A M. 

Indian 

Sunset. 

PM. 

Standard 

True 

Noon. 

P M 

Time. 

Moonnse 

Moonset. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 















N. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

A M. 

p 

M. 

D. 

O / 

Saturday., 

1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

5 

40 

7 

26 

29’4 

21 56 

Sunday . . 

2 

153 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

6 

36 

8 

22 

1-0 

22 4 

Monday .. 

3 

154 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

7 

33 

9 

13 

2 0 

22 12 

Tuesday . . 

4 

156 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

8 

29 

9 

59 

3*0 

22 20 

Wednesday 

5 

156 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

9 

23 

10 

42 

40 

22 27 

Thursday 

6 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

10 

15 

11 

19 

5 0 

22 34 

Friday . . 

7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

11 

5 

11 

53 

60 

22 40 

Saturday . . 

8 

150 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

11 

53 



7*0 

22 46 










P.M 

A. 

M. 



Sunday .. 

9 

160 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

0 

41 

0 

26 

80 

22 52 

Monday . . 

10 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

1 

29 

0 

59 

0-0 

22 57 

Tuesday . . 

11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

2 

18 

1 

32 

lO'O 

28 2 

Wednesday 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

3 

10 

2 

7 

11-0 

28 6 

Thursday 

13 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

4 

4 

o 

45 

12-0 

23 10 

Friday . . 

14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

30 

T) 

1 

3 

28 

130 

23 13 

Saturday . . 

15 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

30 

6 

1 

4 

17 

14-0 

28 16 

Sunday . . 

16 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

7 

2 

5 

11 

15-0 

23 19 

Monday . . 

17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

8 

0 

6 

11 

16-0 

23 22 

Tuesday . . 

18 

160 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

30 

8 

55 

7 

14 

17*0 

23 23 

Wednesday 

10 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

9 

46 

8 

19 

18 0 

23 25 

Thursday 

20 

171 ’ 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

10 

31 

9 

22 

19 0 

23 26 

Friday 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

11 

14 

11 

24 

20 0 

23 27 

Saturday 

22 

173 

6 

3 

7 

10 

0 

40 

11 

54 

11 

23 

21-0 

23 27 










A M. 

PM 



Sunday .. 

23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 



0 

21 

22 0 

23 27 

Monday . . 

24 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

0 

34 

1 

19 

23*0 

23 26 

Tuesday .. 

25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1 

15 

2 

18 

24 0 

23 25 

Wednesday 

26 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1 

57 

3 

17 

25 0 

23 24 

Thursday 

27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

2 

44 

4 

17 

26 0 

23 22 

Friday . . 

28 

170 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

3 

34 

5 

16 

27 0 

23 20 

Saturday . . 

20 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

4 

26 

6 

13 

28-0 

23 17 

Sunday . . 

30 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

5 

oo 

7 

6 

20 0 

! 

23 14 



Phases of the Moon— JULY 31 Days. 

# New Moon .. . .1st, ah. 15m. a.m. I O Full Moon .. . .16th, lOh. .‘JOrn. a.M. 

C Last Quarter ..2:ird, Ih J 2m. a.m. 

> First Quarter .. ..Oth, 3h. 58m. a.m. ! • New Moon .. aotii, 3h 2m, r m. 



Day of 

Day of 

1. 



Indian Standard Time 



Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

1 Sunrise 

i Sunset. 

. True 

1 Noon 

j Mi»((n- 

risf 

1 

1 set 

A^e at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 


1 A M 


F M- 


P M. 

A AI 

1 V 

M 


Noon. 



1 


M 

> a 

M 

1 H 

M 

Ji 

M 

11 

AI. 

D. 

N. 

Q / 

Monday . . 

1 

i 182 

!« 

5 

! " 

20 

j 0 

42 

C» 

19 

7 

54 

0 5 

23 10 

Tuesday . . 

2 

183 

i 6 

5 

i 7 

20 

! ^ 

42 

7 

14 

8 

37 

1*5 

23 7 

WedneafJay 


184 

1 ® 

6 

1 " 

20 

1 0 

43 

8 

7 

9 

16 

2*5 

23 2 

Thursday 

4 

185 

1 

6 

! ^ 

20 j 0 

43 

8 

58 

9 

52 

3 5 

22 58 

Friday . 

.5 

186 

' 6 

6 

7 

20 

1 0 

43 

9 

47 

10 

25 

4 5 

22 53 

Saturday . 


187 

! 6 

1 

7 


20 


43 

10 

35 

10 

58 

5 5 

22 47 

Sunday . 

7 

188 

1 ® 

7 

7 

20 

1 

! 0 

43 

11 

22 

11 

30 

6 5 

22 41 

Monday . 

8 

189 

I- 

7 


20 

Jo 

43 

0 

!0 

\ 

AI 

7 5 

22 3.5 

Tuesday 

9 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 


44 

1 

0 

0 

4 

8 5 

22 28 

Wednesday 

10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

1 0 

44 

1 

52 

0 

40 

9 5 

22 21 

Thursday 

11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

2 

47 

1 

21 

10 5 

22 14 

Friday 

12 

193 


8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

3 

45 

2 

6 

11 5 

22 6 

Saturday . 

n 

194 


8 


20 

0 

44 

4 

45 

2 

57 

12 5 

21 58 

Sunday . . 

14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

5 

4') 

3 

53 

13 5 

21 49 

Monday . . 

15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

C 

42 

4 

.56 

14 5 

21 40 

Tuesday 

16 

,«7| 

0 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

7 

3"> 

6 

1 

15-5 

21 31 

Wednesday 

17 

1 

19S 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

8 

24 

7 

7 

16 5 

21 21 

Thursday 

18 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

1 

1) 

9 

8 

11 

17-5 

21 11 

Friday 

19 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

9 

52 

9 

13 

18 5 

21 1 

Saturday . 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

’ la 

.33 

10 

14 

19 5 

20 50 

Sunday . . 

21 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

11 

14 

11 

12 

20*5 

20 39 

Monday . . 

2*’ 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

n 

50 

r Aj 
(I 12 

21-5 

20 28 

Tuesday . . 

23 

204 ' 

j 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 



1 

11 

22-5 

20 16 

Wednesday 

24 

205 1 

C 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

a 

0 42 

L> 

11 

23*5 

20 4 

Thursday 

25 ' 

206 ; 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

1 

30 

3 

10 

24-5 

19 51 

Friday 

26 ; 

207 1 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

2 


4 

8 

25-5 

19 38 

Saturday . . 

27 1 

208 1 

6 

13 

1 

17 

0 

45 

3 

10 

r> 

1 

26*5 

19 25 

Sunday . . 

28 ■ 

209 1 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

4 

12 

5 

51 

27*5 

19 12 

Monday . . 

29 1 

210 1 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

5 

7 

6 

35 

28-5 

18 68 

Tue'^day . . 

30 j 

211 j 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

6 

(1 

7 

15 

29 r> 

18 44 

Wednesday . 1 

31 

212 i 

1 

6 

15 ; 

7 

15 

i 

I 0 

i 

45 

6 

52 


52 

0-9 

18 29 
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Phases of the Moon«->AUGUST 31 Days. 

> First Quarter .. ..7th, «h. 53m. P.¥. | C Last Quarter .. 21st, 8h. 47m. A.M. 

O Full Mood .. ..14th, 6h. 14m. r.M. | •New Mood.. ..20th, 6h. 30m. a.m. 



Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time. 


Moon*s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P M. 

Moon- 

rise 

A M 

Moon- 

set 

P M 

Age at 
Noon, 

tlon 
at Mean 
Noon. 




M. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

H. 

H 

M. 

H M 

D. 

^ N. 

Thursday 

1 

213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

7 

42 

8 25 

1 9 

18 15 

Friday . . 

2 

214 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

8 

30 

8 58 

2-9 

18 0 

Saturday . . 

3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

9 

i 

9 31 

8*9 

17 44 

Sunday .. 

4 

216 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

10 

r 1 
•’ ! 

10 4 

4-9 

17 29 

Monday . . 

5 

217 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

10 

53 

1 

JO 38 

6*9 

17 13 

Tuesday . . 

6 

218 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

11 44 ' 

P M 

11 16 

. «■» 

16 57 

Wednesday 

7 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

0 

36 j 

11 58 

7 9 

16 40 

Thursday 

8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

1 

3t;, 

A M 

8-9 

16 24 

Friday . . 

0 

221 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

2 

2‘) 

0 4.5 

9 9 

16 7 

Saturday . . 

10 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

.3 

28 

1 38 

10 9 

16 50 

Sunday .. 

11 

223 

6 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

4 

26 

2 37 

11-9 

15 32 

Monday . . 

12 

224 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

fj 

20 

3 40 

12 9 

15 14 

Tuesday . . 

13 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

(i 


4 46 

13 9 

14 57 

Wednesday 

14 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

0 

m 

5 51 

14-9 

14 38 

Thursday 

15 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

7 

44 

6 5.5 

16-9 

14 20 

Friday . . 

16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

8 

27 

7 58 

16 9 ' 

1 

14 2 

Saturday 

17 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

48 

9 


9 0 

17 9 

13 41 

Sunday 

18 

1 

230 

1 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

43 i 

9 

53 

10 2 

18 9 

13 24 

Monday , 

19 

231 

6 

1 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

10 

40 

11 4 

19 9 

13 4 

Tuesday , 

20 

232 

1 

6 

21 

7 

4 1 

0 

42 

11 

27 

0 4 

20 9 

12 45 

Wednesday 

21 

233 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

A 

M. 

1 5 

21 9 

12 25 

Tliursday 

22 

234 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

0 

19 

2 3 

22*9 

12 5 

Friday . . 

23 

285 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

1 

12 

2 58 

23 9 

11 45 

Saturday . . 

24 

236 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

2 

7 

3 48 

24-9 

11 25 

Sunday . 

25 

237 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

3 

2 

4 33 

2.5 9 

11 4 

Monday , . 

26 

238 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

41 

3 

56 

5 1 5 

26-9 

10 41 

Tuesday .. 

27 

239 

6 

22 

6 

69 

0 

40 

4 

48 

! 5 53 

27 9 

10 23 

Wednesday 

28 

240 

6 

23 

6 

58 

0 

40 

5 

38 

6 27 

i 28 9 

10 2 

Thursday 

20 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

6 

26 

7 0 

1 0*3 

9 41 

Friday . , 

30 

242 

6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

39 

7 

14 

7 33 

1 1*3 

9 19 

Saturday. . 

31 

243 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

8 

1 

1 8 5 

! 2-3 

8 58 



Phases of the Moon— SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 

> Plrgt Quarter .. .. 6th, 7h. 56m. a. M. I C Last Quarter .. .. 19th, 7h.53m. P.M. 
O Full Moon ,, . . 13th, Ih. 48m. A.M. ) # New Moon . . . . 27th, lOh. 69m. p.m. 




Day 0 

Day 0 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’ 

Sun’s 

s Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise 

. Sunset 

True 

Noon. 

Moon- 

Moon- 

‘^et. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 





A«M« 

P.M. 

P M. 

A M 

V M. 


1 

Noon. 





H 

u 

. H 

M 

. H 

M. 

U. M 

H. M. 

D. 


N. 

Sunday . . 


1 

244 

6 

2 

i 6 

5 

5 0 

39 

8 49 

8 39 

3-3 

8 

36 

Monday . . 


2 

245 

6 

2^ 

6 

5 

0 

39 

9 ;{9 

j 9 16 

4-3 

8 

15 

Tuesday .. 


3 

246 

6 

2* 

6 

5. 

0 

38 

10 29 

1 9 56 

5-3 

7 

53 

Wednesday 


4 

247 

6 

2i 

6 

5i 

0 

38 

11 23 

1 10 40 

6*3 

7 

31 

Thursday 


5 

248 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

1' M 

0 19 

! n 29 

7-3 

7 

9 

Friday . . 


6 

249 

6 

2S 

6 

5(1 

0 

37 

1 I(> 

1 

8-3 

6 

46 

Saturday . . 


7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

2 12 

1 A M 

1 0 23 

9*3 

6 

24 

Sunday .. 


8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

37 

3 6 

i 

I 1 23 

10-3 

6 

2 

Monday .. 


9 

252 

6 

26 

6 

48 

0 

36 

3 58 

! 2 25 

11-8 

5 

39 

Tuesday 


10 

263 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

36 

4 46 

1 3 29 

12-3 

5 

17 

Wednesday 


11 

254 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

86 

5 32 

1 4 33 

13-3 

4 

64 

Thursday 


12 

255 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

35 

0 16 

1 5 36 

14-3 

4 

31 

Friday . . 


13 

256 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

7 0 

6 40 

15*3 

4 

8 

Saturday.. 


H 

267 

« 

26 

6 

48 

0 

85 

7 44 

7 43 

16-3 

3 

45 

Sunday .. 


15 

258 

6 

26 

6 

48 

0 

34 

8 31 

1 8 46 

17-3 

3 

22 

Monday .. 


16 

259 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

34 

9 20 

1 

1 9 49 

18*3 

2 

59 

Tuesday . . 


17 

260 

6 

26 

6 

41 

0 

33 

10 12 

) 

i 10 52 

19*3 

2 

36 

Wednesday 


18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

83 

11 6 

11 54 1 

20-3 

2 

13 

Thursday 


19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

30 

0 

33 


P M 

0 52 

21 '3 

1 

40 

Friday . . 


20 

263 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

32 

A M. 

0 2 

1 44 

22-3 

1 

26 

Saturday . . 


21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

0 58 

2 32 1 

23-3 

1 

3 

Sunday .. 


22 

265 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

32 

1 52 

3 14 

24-3 

0 

40 

Monday .. 


28 

266 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

31 

2 44 

3 53 

26-3 

0 

16 

Tuesday .. 


24 

267 

6 

27 

6 

35 

0 

81 

3 35 

4 2H 

26*3 

0 

s 

7 

Wednesday 


25 

268 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

31 

4 23 

5 2 

27*3 

0 

30 

Thursday 


26 

269 

6 

?8 

6 

33 

0 

30 

5 11 

5 35 

28-8 

0 

54 

Friday . . 


27 

270 

6 

28 

6 

32 

0 

30 

5 58 

6 7 

20*3 

1 

17 

Saturday . . 


28 

271 

6 

28 

6 

31 

0 

80 

0 46 

6 41 

0*6 

1 

41 

Sunday . . 


29 

272 

6 

20 

6 

30 

0 

20 

7 35 

7 17 

1-6 

2 

4 

Monday .. 

12 

— 

30 

i 

273 

6 

20 

6 

20 

0 

20 

8 26 

7 56 

2-6 

2 

27 



Phases of the Moon— OCTOBER 31 Days. 

}) First Quarter .. 6th, 7h. 10m. P.M. I C Last Quarter .. ..19th, llh. 6m. a. M 

O Full Moon ..12th, lOh. 9m. A..M. | # Kew Moon .. ..27th, 3h. 45m. p.m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Montli 

Day oi 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon’s 
A^e at 
Noon. 

Sun’" 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P M. 

Moon- 

iise 

A M 

Mooii- 

i'ct. 

P.M 




H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H 

M. 

H M. 

H M. 

D. 

. S- 

Tuesday . . 

1 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

9 18 

8 38 

3-6 

2 50 

Wednesday 

2 

275 

6 

29 

6 

28 

0 

29 

10 13 

9 25 

4-6 

3 14 

Thursday 

3 

276 

6 

30 

6 

27 

0 

29 

11 9 

10 17 

6-6 

3 37 










1' M 




Friday . . 

4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

0 4 

11 14 

6-6 

4 0 

Saturday 

5 

278 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

0 57 


7-6 

4 24 











A M. 



Sunday .. 

6 

279 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

28 

1 49 

0 13 

8-G 

4 47 

Monday . . 

7 

280 

6 

31 

6 

24 

0 

28 

2 37 

1 15 

9*6 

5 10 

Tuesday . 

8 

281 

6 

31 

6 

23 

0 

27 

3 22 

2 16 

10 6 

5 33 

Wednesday 

9 

282 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

27 

4 6 

3 18 

11-6 

6 56 

Thursday 

10 

283 

6 

32 

6 

21 

U 

27 

4 49 

4 19 

12 6 

6 19 

Friday . . 

11 

284 

6 

32 

6 

20 

0 

27 

5 32 

5 21 

18-6 

6 42 

Saturday 

12 

285 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 

27 

6 18 

6 24 

14 6 

7 4 

Sunday .. 

13 

286 

6 

33 

6 

18 

0 

26 

7 7 

7 29 

15 6 

7 27 

Monday . . 

14 

287 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

26 

7 59 

8 33 

16-6 

7 49 

Tuesday , . 

15 

288 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

26 

a 54 

9 37 

17*6 

8 12 

Wednesday 

16 

289 

6 

38 

6 

16 

0 

26 

9 51 1 

1 0 39 

18 6 

8 34 

Thursday 

17 

290 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

25 

10 49 

11 35 

19-6 

8 56 

Friday . . 

18 

291 

6 

34 

6 

13 

0 

25 

11 45 ' 

P M 

0 26 

20-6 j 

9 18 

Saturday . . 

19 

292 

6 

34 

' 6 

12 

0 

25 


1 11 

21-6 1 

9 40 










A M 




Sunday .. 

20 

293 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

25 

1 38 ' 

1 52 

22*6 1 

10 2 

Monday . . 

21 

294 

6 

35 

6 

11 

0 

24 

1 30 i 

2 29 

23-6 

10 23 

Tuesday .. 

22 

296 

6 

35 

6 

1 

10 

I 

0 

24 

2 19 ' 

3 2 

24*6 

10 45 

Wednesday 

23 

296 

6 

35 

6 

9 

0 

24 

3 7 1 

3 35 

25*6 

11 6 

Thursday 

24 

297 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

3 55 

4 8 

26*6 

11 27 

Friday 

25 

298 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

4 42 

4 42 

27 6 

11 48 

Saturday . . 

26 

299 

6 

36 

6 

7 

0 

23 

5 31 1 

5 17 

28-6 

12 9 

Sunday . . 

27 

300 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

6 22 ' 

5 55 

29 6 

12 29 

Monday . . 

28 

301 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

7 14 1 

6 37 

0-9 

12 60 

Tuesday . . 

29 

802 

6 

37 

6 

6 

0 

23 

8 8 1 

7 24 

1-9 i 

13 10 

Wednesday 

SO 

303 

6 

37 

6 

6 

0 

23 

9 4 

8 14 

2-9 1 

13 30 

Thursday 

31 

304 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

23 

10 0 ! 

9 9 

3 0 j 

13 60 



Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 


J First Quarter .. 

O Full Moon 

.. 4th 

..10th, 

4i 

8h 

. 42m. a.m. 

. 12m. y.M. 

C Last Quarter 

0 New Moon 


18th 

26th 

6h. Cm. a.m. 

8h, 6m. a.m. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

1 Indian Standard Tune 

Moon’s 
A^e at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina< 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise 

l.lf. 

: Sunset. 
P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 
. rise 

1 A M 

M(K)n- 

set. 

I* 




! H. 

i 

M. 

. H 

M. 

i H 

i 

M. 

„ 

M 

! " 

M 

D. 

• 

S. 

Friday . . 

1 

305 

!a 

} 

38 

6 

6 

1 

0 

22 

10 

.■)3 

1 

7 

4*9 

14 

9 

Saturday . . 

2 

306 

i* 

39 

' 6 

6 

0 

22 

11 

4') 

1 n 

7 

5 9 

14 

28 

Sunday . . 

3 

307 

: 6 

39 

6 

5 

0 

22 

0 

3.3 



6-9 

14 

48 

Monday . . 

4 

308 

! 6 

1 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 


17 

0 

6 

7 0 

15 

7 

Tuesday . . 

5 

309 

1 6 

40 

6 

4 

i 0 

22 


0 

1 

6 

8-0 

15 

25 

Wednesday 

1 

310 

6 

41 

, 6 

4 

0 

22 

2 

42 

2 


9 9 

15 

44 

Thursday 

7 

311 

6 

41 

: 6 

4 

0 

22 

3 

2! 

3 

o 

10 9 

16 

2 

Friday . . 

H 

312 

6 

42 

, 6 

4 

0 

22 

4 

h 

1 

1 4 

rj 

11-9 

16 

19 

Saturday . . 

9 ! 

1 

313 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

23 

4 

'>.3 


7 

12-9 

16 

37 

Sunday . . 

10 i 

314 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

r> 

44 

6 

II 

13 9 

16 

54 

Monday . . 

11 ! 

] 

315 

6 

43 

•6 

3 

0 

23 

6 

3H 

7 

16 

14 9 

17 

11 

Tuesday . . 

12 1 

316 

6 

44 

6 

3 

0 

23 

7 

3.', 

8 

20 

16 0 

17 

28 

Wednesday 

13 i 

317 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

8 

33 

0 

20 

169 

17 

44 

I'hursday 

14 1 

1 

318 

6 

45 

6 

2 

0 

23 

0 

.32 

JO 

14 

17*0 

18 

0 

Friday . . 

15 i 

319 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

JO 

20 

11 

3 

18 9 

18 

16 

Saturday.. 

IG i 

320 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

11 

22 

M 

47 

19 9 

18 

31 

Sunday . . 

' 17 ' 

321 

6 

40 

6 

1 

0 

23 


1 

l> 

0 

u 

2(. 

20 9 

18 

47 

Monday . . 

18 

322 

6 

47 

6 

0 

0 

23 

A M 

0 J.‘j 

1 

1 

21-9 

10 

i 

Tuesday .. 

19 

323 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

23 

1 

J 

1 

3"> 

22 9 

10 

16 

Wednesday 

20 

324 

6 

48 ' 

6 

0 

0 

i 

24 ! 

1 

40 

o 

8 

23 9 

19 

30 

Thursday 

21 

325 

6 

49 ; 

6 

0 

0 

24 

2 

{(> 

2 

41 

24-9 

19 

44 

Friday . . 

22 , 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

3 

21 

3 

1.3 

25-9 

19 

57 

Saturday . . 

23 

327 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

24 

4 

1.". 

3 

.32 

26 9 

20 

10 

Sunday .. 

2* 

328 1 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

o 

0 

4 

.14 

27 9 

20 

23 

Monday . . 

25 

329 1 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

6 

0 

f) 

10 

28 9 

20 

35 

Tuesday .. 

26 

330 j 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

6 

"iT 

6 

8 

29-9 

20 

47 

Wednesday 

27 

331 j 

6 

53 ' 

6 

0 

0 

25 

7 

.31 

7 

,3 

i *2 

20 

58 

Thursday 

28 

332 1 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

8 

40 

8 

1 

2 2 

21 

10 

Friday . . 

Satursday 

29 

30 

383 1 
334 j 

6 

6 

54 

54 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

27 

!) 

10 

42 

30 

0 

10 

1 

1 

3-2 

4 2 

21 

21 

20 

31 


U 



Phases of the Moon^DECEMBER 31 Days. 

3 First Quarter .. 3i(l, Oh. 68m, p.M. | C Last Quarter ..18th, Sh. 27m. a.m. 
O Full Moon ..10th, «h. 40m. A.M. | # New Moon ..25th, llh. 19m. p.m. 



Day of 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time. 


Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 
P M. 

True 

Noon. 

PM. 

Moon- 

riso. 

\ M. 

Mooii- 

set 

P M 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

u. 

M. 

11 

M 

H. M. 

D. 

S. 

Sunday 

1 

335 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

11 

17 

11 0 

5-2 

21 41 

Monday 

o 

336 

6 

65 

6 

0 

0 

28 

1 1 59 

P M 

i 11 58 

6 2 

21 50 

Tuesday 

3 

337 

6 

56 

6 

0 

0 

28 

0 

40 

1 A M 

7 2 

21 59 

Wednesday 

4 

338 

6 

57 

6 

0 

0 

29 

1 

20 

! 0 56 

8-2 

22 8 

'J’hiirsday 

5 

339 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

29 

2 

2 

j 1 54 

9-2 

22 16 

Friday 

6 

340 

6 

59 

! 6 

1 

0 

30 

2 

44 

2 .54 

10 2 

22 24 

Saturday 

7 

341 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

3 

32 

1 3 56 

11-2 

22 31 

Sunday 

8 

342 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

4 

24 

4 58 

12 2 

22 38 

Monday 

9 

1 343 

7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

31 

5 

19 

1 

1 6 1 

13 2 

22 44 

Tuesday 

10 

1 344 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

31 

f) 

16 

! 7 3 

1 14 2 

22 60 

Wednesday 

11 

' 345 

1 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

7 

16 

8 1 

15-2 

22 66 

Tlmrsday 

12 

1 346 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

82 

s 

14 

8 53 

16 2 

23 1 

Friday 

13 

347 

7 

o 

6 

3 

0 

33 

1) 

9 

9 39 

17-2 

25 6 

Saturday 

14 

348 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

33 

10 

- 

10 21 

18*2 

23 10 

Sunday 

15 

349 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

34 

10 

53 

1 10 58 

i 19 2 

23 14 

Monday 

10 

360 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

11 

41 

1 1 33 

: P.Al. 

20*2 

23 17 

Tuesday 

17 

351 

7 

4 

6 

5 

0 

35 


M, 

j 0 6 

1 

21*2 

23 20 

Wednesday 

18 

352 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

36 

0 

29 

1 

22 2 

23 22 

Thursday 

19 1 

1 363 

7 

5 

6 

6 

0 

36 

1 

17 

1 1 13 

23*2 

23 24 

Friday 

20 ; 

! 354 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

37 

2 

5 

1 1 

24 2 

23 25 

Saturday 

21 

355 

7 

7 

6 

4 

0 

37 

- 

57 

2 27 

25 2 

23 26 

Sunday 

22 

356 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

38 

! 

19 

3 10 

26 2 

23 27 

Monday 

23 ' 

1 

367 

7 

8 

6 

8 

0 

38 

4 

1 

44 

3 58 

27 2 

23 27 

Tuesday 

I 

24 I 

358 

7 

8 

6 

9 

0 

39 

5 

41 i 

4 52 

28*2 

23 26 

Wednesday 

25 

359 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

39 

(> 

39 j 

5 49 

29*2 

23 25 

Thursday 

26 

360 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

40 

7 

33 

6 51 

t) 6 

23 24 

Friday 

27 

361 

7 

10 

G 

10 

0 

40 

8 

2r> j 

7 53 1 

1 6 

23 22 

Saturday 

28 

362 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

9 

13 

8 54 ! 

2*6 

23 20 

Sunday 

29 

1 

363 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

9 

57 : 

9 54 

3 6 

23 17 


30 

364 1 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

10 

40 

10 52 

4 6 

23 14 

I'uesday 

31 

365 1 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

42 

11 

20 1 

11 .50 

5’6 

23 10 











PREFACE 


T he Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


Tbe Tims of India, Bonsb^’, 
April, 1935. 
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An Indian Glossary. 


ABKARI.— Excise of liquors and drugs. j 

AOHHUT. — Untouciiable (HLindl) Asuddhar. 

ACREAaB CONTiiinUTION —Contribution paid 
by iiolders of land irrigated by (jovernnn'nt. | 
AmiiKAJ.- -Supnmi' ruler, over lord, added to , 
“Maharaja,** A'C., it rncana “ paramount/’ j 

Afsau. — A corruption of the English “ofliccr’»i 
AHIMKA. —Non violence. j 

Ahluu AMA.— N ame of a prinrelv famih , 
lesident at the village of Ahln, near Lahoie. 
Ain.— A timber tree Teiiminalia Tomentosa. , 

Ak\m — O riginallv, a Sikh devotee, one of ^ 
liand founded by (iurii (lovind Singh (uhodicd 
1 708) ; now, a member of the politico-ieligioiib 
army (dal) of reforming Sikhs. 

Akhaka. — A Hindu school of gyinnasticfe. ' 
Akiiumizada. — S on of a Head Officer. 
AUJAH. — Of exalted rank. 

ALKinoL.— IJterallv a Mahomedau circle. A 
kind of athletic club formed for purpOhCh of , 
self-defince. i 

Aiii llAJA. — Sea King (Laccadives) i 

AH. — ^Mango. ! 

^MiL — A name given in Sind to educated' 
members of the J.ohana community, a Hindu ^ 
caste consisting principally of bankers, clerks j 
and minor oillcials. I 

Amir (corruptly KmirI.— A Mohammedan, 
Chief, often also a personal name. | 

Amma. — A goddess, particularly Marlumma, 
goddess of small-pux. South India. ' 

Aniout. — A dam or wclr across a river for 
irrigation purposes. Southern India. 

AN.7UMAN. — A communal gathering of Maho- 
modaiis. 

Apurs. — Believed to be a corruption of 
Alphonse, the name of the best variety ot 
Bombay mango. 

Ahz, Arzi, Arz-dasht.— W ritten petition. 


Babu. — ( 1) A gentleman In Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Eonkan. 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. Strictly a 5tli or still younger son 
of a Jlaja but often used of any son y hunger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of address— Esipiire 'I'herc are, however, one 
or two llajas whose sons arc known respectively 
as -1st, Ivunwar; 2nd, Diwan ; 3rd, Thakur . 
1th, Lai ; 5th Babu. 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, Aoacia Arabica 

Badmash. — A had character ; a rasca’. 

Bagh — Tiger or Panther. 

hAOiiLA — fl) A native ])oat (liuggfilow), 
(15) 'I’lie eomniou i)()M(l hcion oi i»add\biid, 

BAlI'inuR — Lit ‘‘brave’’ or “ warrioi a 
title used bv^ both Hindus and Moliaminodans, 
oltcn bc.stovvcd bv Government; added to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
Hone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bairagi. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajka or Bajri. — The bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetdm typhoideum; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bakhshi. — A revenue officer or magistrate. 

Bakhshish. — Chcrl-meri (or Cbiri-miri) Tip. 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

Bandar. — M onkey. 

Banyan. — A species of flg-tree, Fious 
Bengalensis. 

Bara Sing.— S wamp deer, 

Barsat.— ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Barsati. — Farcy (horse’s disease). 

Babti.— ( 1) A village, or collection of huts; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kauara. 

Batta. — L it. * discount ’ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Battak.— D uck. 


A SAP. — A minister. 

A SPRISIIY A.— Untouchable (Sanskrit). 

Aus.— The early rice crop, Bengal syn. 
Aim, Assam. ’ 


' Bawarchi.— Cook in India, Syn. Mistri, in 

Bombay only. 

I Bazar. — ( l) A street lined with shops, India 

j proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 


Avatar.— An incarnation of Vishnu. 
Ayurveda. — Hindu science of Medicine. 

Baba — Lit, “ Father,” a respectful “ 
Irish ” Your Honour.” 


, Begum or Beqam. — The feminine of 
|**Nawah” combined in Bhopal as “ Nawab 
! Begum.** 

i thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 

' small plum, Zizyphub Jujuba. 


iv. of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 

the following values i — a either long as the a In* father’ or short as thp « in * onf * o no 
III ‘pain,' 1 elthershortasUieMn' bib/or longasX eei" feel - oLfteo S • 
short as the 0 , lb • good • or long as th’e oo In ■ boot" al ls the lln- mUe“ u "al the o “n -Srlnt® ■ 

IhisUonly a rough guide. The vowel values vary In dlflerent parts of India In a marked ®degroe 
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iJKSAR.— In Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar).— 
Woman’s uo8c»ring. 

BRWAR.— Name in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hlll-sldes ; 
pvn. taungya, Burma ; jhum, North-Eastern 

liuluu 

BHAnoi. — Early autumn crop, Northern India 
n aped in the month Bhadou. 

BHAGAT OR Bhakta. — A devotee. 

BHAG-BATAl. — SsTstem of payment of land 
revenue in kind. 

Bhaiband — ^R elation or man of same caste 
or community. 

BHAIBANDT.—Nepotism. 

Bh A NOI.— Sweeper, scavenger. 

Bhang. — T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
f’ANNABis 8ATIVA, a narcotlc. 

Bhanwar. — L ight sandy soil; syn. bhur. 

BH AN WARLAL.— Title of heir apparent in some 
lUjput States. 

Bharal. — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 
nahura. 

Bharat.— I ndia. 

Bhauata-Varsha. — I ndia. 

Bhrnpi. — A succulent vegetable (HiBiscuf. 
FSOnLENTUS). 

Bhonslr. — N ame of a Maraiha dynastj 

Bhup. — 1’itle of the ruler of Cooch Behar 

Bhtjgti, — N ame of a Baluch tribe. 

Bhitsa. — Chaff, for fodder. 

BniiT. — The spirit of departed persons. 

Bibri. — A class of ornamental metalwork 
ill which blackened pewter is Inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 1 

Bigha. — A measure of land varying widely; 
the standard bigha is generally five-eighths o] 
an acre “ Vigha ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Bihishti — Commonly pronounced " Bhishti.” 
Water-carrier (lit. “ man of heaven ”). 

Bin (Bid) —A grassland— North India, 

Gujarat and Kathiawar. Also “ Vidi .” 

Black cotton soil.— a dark-coloured soil 
very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India. 

Board op Revenue.— T he chief controlling 
levenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 

Bohra a sect of Ismaili Shla Musalmans, 
b( longing to Gujarat. 

Bor. — S ee Ber. 

vegetable, Solanum Mslon- 
olna ; syn. egg-plant. 

Bund. — Embankment. 

Burj.— A bastion in a line of battlements. 

C AD j an.— P alm leaves used for thatch. 
Chabuk.— A whip. 


I Chabutra. — A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings. Northern 
I India. 

Chadar. — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
ind sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

Chaitya. — A n ancient Buddhist chapel. 

COAMBBAR (OHAMAR).— ** Cobbler**, ** Shoe- 
maker.** A caste whose trade is to tan 
leather. 

Champak. — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Miohblia Champaoa. 

Ghana.— C ram. 

Chand. — M con 

Chandt. — (B ron. with soft d) Silver; Chand i 
(with palatal and short a) — Goddess Durga, 

Chapati. — A cake of unleavened bread. 

Chaprasi. — A n orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 
Madras. 

Charas. — T he resin of the hemp plant 

Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Charkha. — A spinning wheel. 

Charpai (charpoy). — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for u 
mattress. 

Chaudhri.- Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chauk, Chowk. — A place where four roads 
meet. 

Chaukidar. — T he village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth. — T he fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by t he Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chavri (Chord Gujarati). — V illage head- 
quarters. 

Cheetah.- H unting leopard. 

Chela. — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 

Chhairapati. — O ne of suffieient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him. 

Chhatri. — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 

Cbiep Commissioner. — ^T he administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. 

Cbieob. — A kind of partridge, Gaooabis 

OHUOAR, 

Chiku. — T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Aohras Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Chinab.— A plane tree, Platanus obirn- 

TALIS. 

Chinkaba.— T he Indian gazelle, Oazella 
bennetti, often called * ravine deer.' 
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CHiTAL.~The Bpotted deer, Certus axis. 

Chobdar. — ^M aoe-bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. 

Cboram. — N ame in Southern India for the 
large millet, Abdbopooon Sorghum : syn. 
jowar. 

Ohou. — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

Chowmb.— F ly-whisk. 

Ohunam, chuna. — Lime plaster. 

OiROLE. — The area In charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of Forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster’Qeneral ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil Surgeon. — T he officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

Cognizable.— A n offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector. — T he administrative head of a 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Depot V Commissioner. 

Commissioner. — ( l) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

^®J*J*0UND. — The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from * kumpan,' a hedge. 

Conservator. — T he Supervising Officer in 
charge of a Circle In the Forest Department. 

Council Bills. — B ills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State In Council. 

CoUOT.— Cotton yarns are described as 20*8 , 
80 b, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

WiKBS.-An ertabltehment tor 
mMaging states of minors and other dlsauall- 
fied peraons. ^ 

Oborb, karor.— Ten millions. 

Dad A. —Lit.** grandfather " (paternal) : 

,P®r*on. In Bombay slang a *' hooli 

non-commlssloned native 
officer In the army or police. 

Daptar.— O ffice records. 

Daftari. — Record-keeper. 

cutting Instrument with 

Dnwt* ® route. 

Dawk bungalow is the travellers* bungalow 

wajS^ame before*^ rail- 

peS^s."”’ I>ACoiTr.-Ilobbcry by five or more 

•• ^ short a) 

A&.s^vrBar’' 


PuSor!*'~^ to various 


copper coin, one-fortieth 


Of a 


Dabbar. — ( 1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Dargah. — A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari, Dhurrie.— A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darehast. — A tender or application to rent 
land. 

Darogha. — T he title of officials In various 
departments ; now especinlly applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
fall Departments. 

Darshan.— L it. “ Sight ** To go to a temple 
to get a sight of the idol is to make “ darshan *’. 
Also used in case of great or holy personages. 

Darwan. — ^A door-keeper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Dasturi. — Customary perquisite. 

Daula and Daulat.— S tate. 

Deb. — A Brahmin ical priestly title; taken 
irom the name of a divinity. 

Debottar, — L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar.— A cedar, Cedbus Lebani or C. 
Dbodara. 

Deputy Commissioneh.— T he Administrative 
head of a District In the Punjab, Cantral 
Provinces, etc. 83m. Collector. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector. — A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and Judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

Dera.— T entin N. India. 

DERABAR.-^Jain Temple. 

Desai.— A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh.-~(1 ) Native country ; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Dbsh-bhakta.— Patriot. 

Deshi.— I ndigenous, opposed to bldeshi. 
foreign. 

official under native 

(Maratha) rule. 

(Fern.) of the country; 
Female Volunteer in the Civil Disobedience 
movement. 

Dev A.— A deity. 

n’r w dedicated to temple or 
God. Murli in Maharashtra. 

assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation ^ 

an^S!71tn Minister to 

and to 

rttTSr- 

tree, Bute A prondosa, with bril- 
hant orangft-scarlet flowers used /or dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay ; Chhlul, Central India • ** Kha- 

khro In Gujarat and Kathiawar. ’ ™ 
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DHAMNI.- A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
bv bullocks. 

DHARALA.— Bhil, Koll, or other warlike castes 
carrying sharp weapons. 

BnARMA.— Religion (Hindu). 

Dharhsala. — A charitable Institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatttra. — A stupefying drug, Datura 

AFSTUOSA. 

Dhed. — A large untouclmble caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to Mahar in Maharashtra and 
Holeya in Karnatak. 

Dhenkli. — Name In Northern India for tlic 
lever used in raising water ; syn. picottah. 

Dhobi. — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

Din. — Religion (Mahomedan). 

District. — The most Important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

Division. — (l) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner ; (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices ; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwan (Sikh). — Communal Gathering. 

Diwali — The lamp festival of Hindus. 

Diwani. — Civil, especially revenue, adinlnls- 
nration; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil justice and Courts. 

Doab. — The tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganses and .Tumna. 

Dom. — U ntouchable caste m Northern India. 

Drug — A hill-fort, Mysore. 

Dry orop. — A crop grown without artificial 
Irrigation. 

Dry RATB.~The rate of revenue for unirrl- 
gated land. 

Bun. — (P ron. “ doon '* ) A valley, Northern 
India. 

Bkka. — A small two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony, Northern India. 

Elchi, Elachi. — C ardamom. 

Elciii (Turk.) — Ambassador. 

ELiYA RAJA.— Title Riven to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner. — S ee De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakir — Properly an Islamic mendicant but 
often loosely used of Hindu mendicants also. 

Famine Insurance Grant. — An annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Farm AN. — An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

Farzand — L it. means ** child** with the de- 
uning words added such as “Farzand-endilband” 
in the case of several Indian Princes It means 
beloved, favourite, etc. 


Farzandari or Fazandari.— A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City. 

Fasli. — Era (solar) started by Akbar, A.C. 
mums 572-3. 

Fateh . — ** Victory.** 

Fateh Jang. — “Victorious in Battle” (a 
title of the Nizam). 

Fatwa. — Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law, 

Faujdari. — Relating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings. 

Faujdari. — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates' Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner. — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Fitton Gari. — A phmton, Bombay. Derived 
from the English. 

Gaddi, Gadi. — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gaekwar (sometimes Guioowar). — Title 
with** Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
it was once a caste name and means ** cow- 
herd,” i.e., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but later on, in common with ** Holkar” and 
“ Sindhia,** it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes “ Gaekwar” on succeed- 
ing to the estate of Baroda; “ Uolkar,” to that 
of Indore and ** Sindhia,” to tliat of Gwalior. 

(All these are surnames of which Gaekwar and 
Shinde are quite common among Marathas — and 
even Maliars). 

Ganja. — The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant. Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. 

Gaur. — Wild cattle, commonly called * bison 
Bos gaurus. 

Gayal. — A species of wild cattle. Bos pron 
PALIS, domesticated on the North-East Fron 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Ghadr. — Mutiny, Revolution. 

Gharri B (Gari). — A carriage, cart. 

Ghat, Ghaut. — (1) A landing-place on a river , 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghazt. — One who engaged in " Ghazv,*' a holy 
War, i.e.f against kafirs. 

Ghi, Ghee.— Clarified butter. 

Gingelly. — S ee Til. 

Godown — A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
” gadang.’ 

GOPI. — Cowherd girl. The dance of the 
youthful Krishna with the Gopis is a favouritf 
subject of paintings. 
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GoPDaA.H. — A gateway, especially applied : 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

Gosain, Goswami .— a (Hindu) devotee ; lit. | 
one who restrains his passions. I 

Gosha. — N ame In Southern India for * parda | 
women ; ’ lit. the word “ Gosha *’ means corner : 
or seclusion : " one who sits in *' is the meaning 
of the word *' Nasldn ’* whiclj is usually added to ' 
'* Gosha " and “ Parda " g.p., Goshanashin 
Pardanashin. ' 

Gram.— A kind of pea, Ciobr aribtinttm , 
In Southern India the pulse Doliohos biplorus , 
is known as horse gram. 

GRABTHA-SAnEB.— Sikh holy book. 

OUNJ. — The red seed with a black ‘ eye ’ of 
Vbrus Preoatorius, a common wild creepei 
used as the ofHcial weight for minute quantities , 
of opium 90th of a Tola. 

Gup, or Gup Shitp.— T ittle tattle. ' 

Gub, Goor — Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South- 1 
ern India; tanyet, Burma. i 

Gural.— a Himalayan goat antelope Cema ' 
aoRAL. ' 


Hi*!. — An iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. 

Hueka, Hookah.— T he Indian tobacco pipe. 

Hukm. — A n order. 

Hunpi. — A bill of exchange. 

IDGAH. — An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

Ilakhe. — A department. (Tlakha in Marathi 
and Gujarati Language.s means Presidency.) 

Imam. — The layman who leads the congrega- 
tion in prayer. Mahomedan. 

In AM. — Lit. ' reward.' Hence land held 
reverme free oi at a reduced rate, often subjeeb 
to service. See Hevasthan, Saranjam, Wapan. 

Inundation Canal.— A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
.lood. 

IZZAT — Prestig(;. 

Jack Fruit— F riit of Artooarpus Intk- 

ORIFOLIA, Vcr. PHANAS. 


Gurdwara.— A Sikh Shrine. 

Guru.— ( 1) A Hindu religious preceptor ; 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

llABSni. — Literally an Abyssinian. Now a 
term for anyone whoso comr)U'xion is particularly 
dark. 

... pronounced “Hadis”) 

Iradltion of the Prophet. 

llAFiz. — Guardian, one wiio has Quran bj 
heart. 

Haj —Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Ha, TAM, IlAJJAM.— A barber. 

Ha.ii — A Mahomedan who has performed 
th(‘ haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a) — Gov<Tnor, ruler. 

IIalaIj —Lawful (Irom Islam point of vh*w)* 
Used of meat of animal e.cretnoniouslv slaughtci- 
ed with a sawing motion of tlic knife, cf 

.Thatka ”. 

Halalkhor. — A sweeper or scavenger ; lit 
one to whom everytldng is lawful food, 

Hau. — C urrent. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

IlAMAL— (1) A portt'r or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Haq.— A right. 

Haiii.tan — U nt ou(‘liiii)le‘4 The teiin origi- 
nally means “thp people of riod ” Aceoulmg lo 
Mr Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class tli«mselves who did i ot care for the 
description of “ uiitouehahle ”, and it was 
copied from the example oi a iioetot Uiijaiat. 

era dating from the 
night of Mahomed to Mecca, June 2()th,e22 A.H. 

Hebra Lal. — A Hindu name (‘Hira* is 
diamond and ‘ Lal ’ is ruby.) 

Hilsa. — A kind of fish, Clupea ilisha. 

Hoondi, Hundi.— a draft (banking.) 

Holkar. — See" Oaekwar.” 


9 XUiAU*UUliU. 


jvAuuuuA. — unripe, __ , 

Jaggery, jagrl. — Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

Jagir. — A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

Jah — A term denoting dignity, applied to 
highest class nobles in Hyderabad State. 

Jam (Sindhi or Baliicli).— Chief. Also th(' 
Jam of Nawanagar. 

Jamabandt. — T he annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system. 

Jamadar. — A native officer In the army or 
police. 

Jangam^. — A Lingay.it priest. 

Japti — D istramt ; attachment: corrupt of 
“ Zabti.” 

Jatha. — A n associ.'ition. 

Jatka.— P ony-cart, South India. 

■ JAZiRAT.iri,.ARAB. — The Sacred Itdnnd of 
I Ar,vhia, including all the countries which con- 
fain cities sacred to the Mahomedans: Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

I “ Sti oke ”, used of mi'at of aniieal 

slaughtered with a stioke as opposed to 
‘ilalal”. 8. v. ' 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
Inula ; syn. bil, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad.— A religious war undertaken by Musai- 
mans. 

.Tirg\— A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

JOGI (yoGi).— A Hindu ascetic. 

JosHi. — Village astn loger. 

Tiiillct, a very common 
Surghum, or SORO- 
ern^InS!^^**’ * South- 

noSmeJS?! “-“‘-“Ohe 

oiBcer exerclp- 

\ I?®*' t**® Central 

Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 
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KAOHOHA. — Unripe, mud built, inferior. 

Kaoheri, kachahri. — An office or office build* 
ng, especially that of a Government official. 

Kadar, karbi. — The stalk of jowari (q. «.)— 

valuable fodder. 

Kafir. — Tnfldcl, applied by Muslims to all 
lon-MiislIms. 

Kajf, kashew.— -The nut of Anaoardium 
) 0CIDENTALE, largely grown in the Konkan. 

Kakar.— T he barking deer, Cervulus munt* 

TAG. 

K akRI. — Cucumber. 

Kalar, kallar. — Barren land covered with 
iiU. or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India, 

Kali. — Popular goddess, consort"] 

of Shiva. V (long a) . 

Kali — Black soil. J 

K ALIMA. — The Mahomedan Confession of faith. 

Kamarband, Cummerbund. — A waistcloth, or 
belt 

Kanat. — Tlie wall of a large tent. “ Kanat *' 
;in Persia) — Underground Canal. 

Kangar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
mrried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
ielves warm. 

Kankar. — Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ing roads, as building stones or for preparation 
>f lime. 

Kans. — A coarse grass which spreads and 
'prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
UOOHARTTM SPONTANKITM. 

Kanitngo. — A Revenue Inspector. 

Kapas. — C otton. 

Karait. — A very venomous snake, BUN- 
lARTTS CANDIDirS 01 OAERULEUB. 


Khalasi. — A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pitcher, 

Kralsa. — L it. ‘ pure.* (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community ; 
(2) land directly under Government as 
opposed to land alienated to grantees, etc.. 
Northern India, and Deccan. 

Khan. — Originally the ruler of a small 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 
though prized. It is very frequently used rather 
j as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
I Pathans. 

I Khandi, candy. A weight especially used for 
I cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 

I Khansama.— A butler. 

Kharab — Also ** Kharaba.** In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No. which 
being uncultivablc Is left unassessed . 

Khargosh. — H are. 

Kharif — A ny croi)s sown Just before oi 
during the main S. W. monsoon. 

Khas. — S pecial, In Government hands. 

, Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govem- 
j ment estate. 

I Khasadar. — Local levies of foot soldiers, 

Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 

I Khas-Khas, Kus-Kub. — A grass with scented 
i roots, used fc? making screens which are 
placed In doorways and kept wet to cool a 
I house by evaporation, Andropogon Squa r- 
j Rostrs. 

I Khbdda, kheda. — A stockade into which 
1 wild elephants are driven ; also applied to 
I the operations for catching. 

I KHiOHADi,kejjcree. — A dish of cooked rice and 
j other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
' used of rice with fish. 


KAiamARi. — A manager. Also Dewan in 
iTualler States in Maharashtra and Gujarat- 
IvAiiKz. — (Persian ‘Kanat*.) Underground 
unuels near the skirls of hills, by which water 
gradually led to the surface for irrigation, 
Sfiecially in Bainchistaii. 

Karkun. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 
Karma. — The doctrine that existence Is 
jonditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
ictions in past existences. 

Karnam. — S ee Patwari. 

Kartoos. — A cartridge. 

Kas.— T lie five “ Kas " which denote the Sikh 
ire Kes, the uncut hair i Kachh. the short 
Irawers ; Kara, the iron bangle ; Kirpan, the 
>toel knife ; and Kangha, the comb. 

Kasai. — a butcher. 

Qflzi—Under native 
u *?"“‘nistering Mahomedan law. 
)ctwee^ registers marriages 

nr^ performs other func- , 

ions, but has no powers conferred by law. j 

Khabardar. — B eware. 


Khilat. — A robe of honour, 
j Khutba. — T he weekly prayer for Maho- 

medans In general and for the reigning sov- 
ereign in particular. 

Khwaja. — A Persian word for ** master,” 
sometimes a name. 

Kinoob, kamkhwab. — Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with goid or silver. 

Kirpan — A Sikh religious emblem: a sword. 

Kisan. — A griculturist, used in North India 
“ Ryot** In Maharashtra, etc. 

Kodali Also “ Kudali’*, — The implement like 
a hoe or mattock In common use for digging ; 
syn. mamuti, Southern India. 

Konkan. — T he narrow strip of low land be- 
-ween the "Western ghats and the sea. 

Kos. — A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two miI(‘S. The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. Also means 
the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawai. 

Kot. — Battlements. 

Kothi. — A large house. 

Kotwal. — T he head of the police In a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 
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KOTWALI. — The chief police statlop In a 
headquarterg town. 

Ettoha bandi — A barrier or gateway erected 
aoroBs a lane. 

Kufr. — Infidelity, unbelief In the Quran and 
the Prophet. 


Mahal. — ( l) Formerly a considerable tract 
I of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue ; (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, e.q., right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taliika under a Mahalkari. 


Kulkarni. — S ee Patwari, 

Eumbhahela. — T he great fair at Hard war, 
80 called because when It is hold every 12 year 
Jupiter and Sun are in the sign Eumbhas, 
(Aquarius). 

KuitBHAR.— (M.) A potter. U-“ Kumhar.** 

KtTNBI. — An agriculturist (Kanbi in Quiarat 
Kurmlin N. India.) 

Kdnwar or Ivumar.— Tho heir of a Raja. 
(Every son of any chief in Qujarat and Kathiawar) 

Eur^N — A big grass land growing grass At 
for cutting. 

Eushti ((D.Eusti (M).— Wrestling. 

Etari — band embanked to hold water for 
rice eultivatlon. 


Mahant. — T he bead of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja. — T he highest of hereditary rulers 
among the n Indus, or else a personal distinc- 
I tion conferred by Government. It has several 
variations as under ‘ * Raja *’ with the addition of 
Maharaj rana: its lemlnine is Maharani 
(MAHA= great). 

Maharaj Kumar. — S on of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma. — ( lit.) A great soul; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
'.he fieshand the world. 

Mahamahopadhyaya.— A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sanskrltic lore. 

Mahsber, mahaslr. — A large carp. Barpus- 
»OR (lit. • the big-headed ’). 


Etaunq. — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lal.— A younger son of a Raja (strictly a 
4th son, blit see under “ Babn”). 

Lambardar. — T he representative of the eo- 
sharers in a zamlndari village, Northern India. 

Lanqur. — A large monkey, Sbhnopithbou.^ 

BNTBLLU8. 

Lascar, correct lasbkar.— (1) an army, (2) in 
English usage an Indian sailor. 

Lat.— A monun^enUl pillar. *‘Lat” Hindus 
tan! comiption of “ j,ord " e.q , B.ira bat ’* 
-- Viceroy, “Jang! bat ’’--Commander -jn-Cliiif. 

* Chhota Lat ” Governor. 

Laterite.— A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for hulldlngs and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for the 
production of alutninium. Laterite produces 
a deep bricbord soil. 

Lingam. — T he phallic emhiem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litchi. — A fruit tree grown In North India 
(LITOHI OHINENSIS). 

Lokamanya — (Lit.) Esteemed of the people 
A national hero. ^ ^ 

Lokbnpra or Lokixdra.— Protector of the 
World, title of the Chiefs of Dholmir and 
Datia. 

liONQYl. — A waistcloth, Burma. 
l*OTA . — A small brass water-pot. 

Lungi, loongi — A cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply wound round tho waist. ^ 

Madrasa.— A school especially one for the 
higher Instruction of Manomedaus. 

Mahajam. — T he guild of Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants in a city. 'Ihe head of the Mahajan is 
the Nagarsheth (q, v.). 


MAHUA . — A wee, ISAS81A LATIFOLIA, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Mahurat. — T he propitious moment fixed by 
astrologers for an important undertaking. 

The word in Sanskrit and Marathi is 
“Muhurta”; in Gujarati “ Murrat” or‘*]VIhurat.” 

I Maidan.— An open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta. 

Maina.—A bird. 

Major works. — Irrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. 

Majur. — A labourer (in Bombay). 

Maktab. — An elementary Mahomedan school 

Malguzar (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
applied In the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held 1 u ordinary proprietary tenure 
(2) a cultivator In the Chamba State. 

Makta. — L icence, monopoly. 

MaKTADar. — A licencee, monopolist. 

Mali. — A gardener. 

Malik. — Master, proprietor. 

Mamlatdar (Mar. “ Mamledar.”).— The 
officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 
duties are both executive and magisterial • 
syn. tahaslldar Mar. “ Mamlcdar*’). ’ 

Mandap, or mandapam.— A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

— The fruit of Garcieia Mangos* 

Mari.— A Baluch tribe. (Bhugtis and Maris 
generally spoken of together.) 

North-Western 

India, Capra palconeri. 

mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
*<>«*lppera 
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Masnad. — Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
ledan; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — A Hindu conventioual establish- 
ent. 

Maulana.— A Mahomedan skilled in Arabic 
Id religious knowledge. 

MAULVl. — A person learned in Muhammadan 
w. 

Maund, ver. Man. — A weight varying in 
liferent localities. The Ry. maund is 80 lbs. 
Maya. — Sanskrit term for cosmic illusion ” 
i Vedanta philosophy. 

Mehel or Mahal. — A palace. 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 

Mian. — Title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
sembling the Scottish “ Master.** 

Mihrab. — The niche in the centre of the 
estern wall of a mosque. 

Mimbak. — S teps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 
MINAR. — A pillar or tower. 

Minor works. — Irrigation works for which 
igular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
ises, of capital. 

Mir. — A leader, an inferior title which, like 
Khan,” has grown into a name, especially 
led by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind. 
MiRZA. — If prefixed, “ Mr.*’ or “ Esquire.** 
MopussiL. — See Muffassal. 

Mistri. — ( 1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

Mohxjr. — A Gold coin no longer current, 
orth about Rs. 16. 

Molesalam. — A class of land holding Rajput 
usalmans in Gujarat who have retained Hindu 
imes and customs. 

Mono, Moung, or Mauno (Arakanese) — 
jader. 

Mora. — S tool. 

Monsoon. — Lit. Season, and specifically 

) The S. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
tension of the S. E. trades, which in the Nor- 
ern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
to and around the low pressure area over 
arth India, caused by the excessive heating 
the land area, and (2) The N. E. Monsoon, 
lich is the current of cold winds blowing down 
inng the Northern winter from the cold land 
eas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
S. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
quired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
ssing across the equator into the low pressure 
cas of the Australasian Southern summit. 
Moplah (Mappila). — A fanatical Mahomedan 
St in Malabar. 

Moulvi or Maulvi. — ^A learned Musalman 
Muslim teacher. 

Mudaliyar or Mud-liar. — A personal 
nper name, but implying “ steward of the 
Ids.** 

Muezzin —Person employed to sound the 
ihomedan call to prayer. 

Mtjffassal, mofussil. — The outlying parts of 
District, Province or Presidency, as distin* 
ished from the headquarters (Sadr). 
Mujawar. — Custodian of Musalman sacred 
ice, especially Saint’s tomb. 


MUJTAHID — Lit, One who wages war against 
infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
In some parts. 

MUKADAM. — Chief, leader ; in Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods. 

Mukhtae (corruptly makntiar). — ^x) a legal 
practitioner who lias not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 

Mukhtiarkar. — The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial ; syn. tahasildar. 

Mukti, ‘release.* — 'Ihe perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

Mumtaz-ud-daula. — Distinguished in the 
State. Mulk, in the country. 

Mung, mug .— a pulse, Phaseolus radia- 
Tus: syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Munj. — (1) A tall grass (Saooharum munja) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) In 
Maharashtra “ munj ** m(‘aus the thread 
ceremony. 

Munshi. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language. President or presiding 
official. Also Secretary or writer. 

Munsip. — J udge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Murli (Dbvadasi).— a girl dedicated to a 
God or temple. 

Murum, moorum. — Gravel and earth used 
for metalling roads. 

Musalman, Muslim, Momin (plural Momin in 
— The names by which Mahomedana describe 
themselves, “ Momin *’ is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadans in Gujarat; 
also called “Mumnas.” 

Myowun. — “ Mr. ’* 

Nachani, Nagli — S ee Ragi. 

Nagarkhana, Nakkarkbana .— a place where 
drums are beaten. 

Nagarsheth. — The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 

Naib. — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik. — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army 
(In Bombay a head peon.) 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab. — A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to “ Maharaja ** of the Hindu. 

Nawabzada. — S on of a Nawab. 

Nazar, nazarana. — A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazim. — S uperintendent or Manager. 
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IJbt assets. — ( 1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) In Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cobl 
of production. 

Nb>vab. — B road webbing woven across bed- 
steads instead of iron slabs. 

Nqapi. — P ressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

Nilqao. — Blue Bull. A large antelope. 

NiM, neem.— A tree, Melia Azadikaohta the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

Nirvana. — S ee Mukti. 

NikAII. — M uslirn legal marriage. 

NisiiAN — Sign, Sacred Symbol carried in a 
procession. 

Nizam. — 'I’bc title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 

Nizamat. — A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

Non-aorioultural Assessment. — E nhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
Bite or for industrial concerns. 

Non-ooqnizablb. — An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan). — The ruler of Spitta. 

Non-oooupanoy tenants. — A cla8.s of tenant, 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in theli leases or agreements. 

Non-regulation. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show tiiat the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

Nullah, nala. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
dram. 

OOOUPANOY TENANTS.— A class Of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padauk — A well-known Burmese tree 
(Pterooarpus sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated . 

Paddy. — U nhusked rice. 

Faoa. — (P ersian Paigah) troop of horses 

among tne Maratiias. 

Pagi. — A tracker ol thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Pahar. — A mountain. 

Paigah.— A tenure in Hyderabad State. (Lit 
Jagir for maintumiiig “ Paigah/’ t.e., mounted 
troops.) 

Pais. — ( l) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

PAILI. — A grain measure. 

Pailwan, Pahlw an.— Professional Wrestler. 

Paibeb. — T he name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguisliable from the 
A.PHUS (g. V.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red 


Pakka, Puoca. — llipe, mature, complete. 

Palas.— S ee Dhak. 

Palki. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — T he betel vine. Pipe Betel. 

Panohama. — Low caste. Southern India. 

Panohayat. — ( 1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has flv 2 (panch) members. 

Panda. — ^A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
As.sam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansup AR i — Distribution of Pan and Supar. 
(g. V.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Papaiya. — F ruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw. 
Cttrica Papaiya. 

Parab — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Parab ADI. — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Parda, purdah. — (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 
gosha. 

Pardanashin. — W omen who observe purdah. 

Pardbsi. — F oreign. Used in Bombay espe- 
cially of Hindu servants, syces, &c., from 
Northern India. 

Pargana. — F iscal area or petty sub-dl vision 
of a tahsii iii Northern India. 

Pashm. — T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
beuce Pashmina cloth. 

Pashto, Pushto.— -L anguage of the Pathans 

Paso. — A waistcloth. 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm,hard clay. Desert 

Patel. — A village headman. Central and 
Western India ; syn. reddi, bouthern India, 
gaonbura, Assam ; padhan Northern and 
Eastern India Mukht, Guzarat. (Patil in Maha- 
rashtra.) 

Patidab. — A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 

Pattawalla.- -See Ghapbasi. 

Patwabi. — A Tillage accountant ; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras ; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan ; 
talati, Gujarat ; shaubhog, Mysore, Hanara and 
Goorg , mandal, Assam ; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon. — S ee Ghapbasi. 

Pbshkar. — O ne who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal derk. 

PESHEASH. — A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

PiLAO (pulav). — A dish of rice and other n- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 
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PHtTLKABi. — An embroidered sheet ; lit. 
ower-work. 

PlOE, paisa. — A copper or bronze cole 
rorth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
M money. 

PlOOTTAH. — A lever lor raising water in a 
lucket for irrigation, Southern India ; syn. 
beukul or dhenkuli. or dhikli, Northern India 

PiPAL. '-Sacred flg tree. Ficus Religioaa. 

Pxb.—A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint. 

Pleader. — A class of legal practitioner. 

PoNQYl- — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma . 

POSTIN, Posteen. — A coat or rug of sheep- 
kiii tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

PilABHAT Pheri. — L it. " Morning round,’ 
(f i)arti(‘8 going round early in the morning 
inging political bougs. 

Prant. — An administrative sub-division in 
laratha States, corresponding to a British DIs- 
rict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
vathiawar. 

Prant or Prant Saueb. — Sub-Di visional 
Ifficcr ( iu Bombay Presidency ). 

Presidency. — A former Division of British 
ndia. 

Prince. — Term used in English courtesy for 
' Shalizada,” but specially conferred in the 
asc oi “ Prince of Arcot ” (called also “Armin 
-Arcot ”). 

Protected. — Forests over which a consi- 
Icrable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
css than In the case of ’reserved’ forests. 

Province. — One of the large Divisions of 
antish India. 

PUJA. — Worship, Hindu. 

PujARi. — The priest attached to a temple. 

Pundit. — ^S ee Pandit. 

PURANA. — Lit. ‘ old ' Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
*al * group * ; (3) also to * punch-marked ' 

coins. 

PURNA Swaraj. — Complete independence. 

PuROHiT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
;ulde, Hindu. 

PWB. — An entertainment, Burma. 

Pyalis — Bands of revellers who accompany 
die Muharram processions. 

Qilla.—A Fort. 

Babi. — Any crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

Baq, Bagini. — Mode in Indian music. 

Kagi {Eleuiine coroeana).— A small millet 
used as a food-grain m Western and Southern 
India; syn. marua, NagllNachni. 

Kail-qari. — ^B ailway train. 

Raiyat OR Ryot.— F armer. 


Raja. — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to “ Maharaja ". The feminine is 
liani (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rai, Raual, Rawat, 
Raikwar, Raikbar and Raikat. The form Rat 
lb common in Bengal, Rao in S. & W. India. 

Raj Kumar — S on of a Raja. 

Raj Rajeshwar. — K ing of Kings. 

Ramoshi. — A caste whose work is to watch 
;iiid ward in the village lands and hence used 
for any cliaukidar (g. v.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra. 

Rana. — A title borne by some Rajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Rani. — T he wife or widow of a Raja. 

Rann or Runn. — F lat land flooded in the 
monsoon and in crusted with salt when dry, e.g., 
the Rann of Cutch. 

Ranza. — M ausoleum, shrine. 

Rao. — A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 

Regar. — N ame for a black soil in Central 
snd Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Regulation. — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Rbh. — S aline or alkaline efflorescences on 
che surface of the soil. Northern India. 

Reserved. — F orests intended to be main- 
tained permanently. 

Rickshaw. — A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Risaldak. — C ommander of a troop of horses. 

Roni, Roz. — Nilgai. 

Rohu. — A kind of flsh, Labeo rohita. 

Roti. — B read. 

Roza. — ^M uslim fast during Ramazan. Also 
Mausoleum (corruption of “ rauza.") 

Ryotwari. — T he system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sabha.— A sscmblj^ Meeting, Council, Cong- 
ress. 

Sadhu. — H indu ascetic. 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safa Jang — A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

Safflower. — A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from Its petals and oil from its seeds 
(C ARTHAMUS TiNCTORius), ver. kardai, kushanti. 

Saheb. — T he native Hindu term used to or 
of a European (“ Mr. Smith " would be mentioned 
as ** Smith Saheb,” and his wife “ Smith 
Mem-Saheb,” but in addressing it would be 
“ Saheb,” fern. “ Saheba,” without the name) ; 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as “ Bahadur,” but inferior (=mastei.) 
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Sa.hibza.da. — S on of a person of consequence 

Said, Sayid, Saiyid, sidi, Syed, Sydd. — 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed ’b 
grandson Husain. 

SAL. — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
Shore A robubta. 

Sambab. — A deer, Cbrvus dnigolob ; syn 
sarau. 

Samiti.— A ssociation, T^nion, Assembly. 

San. — B ombay hemp, Crotalaria juncea. 

SANAD—d) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 

SANOATHAN. — liiterally tying together. A 
movement which aim*! ut unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of self-defence* among Hindus. 
A movement to unify the Hindu Community 
against non-nimlu aggressloi'. The Hindu 
counterpart of the Kusalonan “Tan7im"q v. 

SANGRAM Samiti — War Council in tlic present 
Civil Disobedience movement. 

Sannyasi. — A Hindu mendicant. 

Sari. — A long piece of cloth worn by women' 

Saranjam. — Land held revenue tree or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of iioliticaJ 
services rendered by the holder's ancestor*- 
originally feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troops. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar). — A leading 
Government odieial, cither civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the J'uujsh 
Barons bear this title. It and “Diwan” 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. But Mohammedans onl> 
are "Wall," "Sultan," "Amir," "Mir," 

" Mirza," " Mian,” and " Khan." 

SaRKAR. — ( 1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
adminf Stratton. 

Sarsdbah. — A n officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com 
missioner of British territories. 

Saw. — S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Sarukar, Saukar, Sowkar. — B anker, dealer 
in money, exchange, etc ; money lender. 


Serow, sarau. — A goat antelope, Nbmor- 

HABDUS BDBALINDB. 

Seth, Shkth. — M erchant, banker. 

Settlement — ( l) The preparation of a 
cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local Inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Oovernments. 

Shahid. — A Musalman martyr. 

Shahzada. — S on of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic) — A chief. 

Siiams-ul-Ulama.— A Mohammedan title 
<Ienotirig" learned." 

Shamshbr-Janq.—" Sword of Battle'* (a 
title of the Maharajtt of Travancore.) 

Shanbboo — S ee Patwari. 

Shabtb.vb. — T he religious law-books of the 
fiUbdm. 

Sheoadi, seggaree, ShigrJ. — A pan on 3 feet 
with live oharcoal in it. 

Suer. — T iger. 

Shbr, ser, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway seer is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethla. — A Hindu or Jain merchant. 
SuiAS — Musalmans who accept Ali as the 
lawful Khalif and successor of the prophet and 
<ieny the Khalifate of the first three Khalifs. 
SHiGHBaM. — St‘e Tonga. 

SHISHAM or sissu. — Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Shkaddha. — A nnual Hindu ceremony of 
proiutiating the manes. 

Shrgti. — L iterally " heard ". Vedas revealed 
to inspired Rishis. 

SHROFF.—Banker. 

Shuddhi. — L iterally purification. A move- 
ment started in Rajputanaand Northern India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Malakana Rajputs, who, though Mahome- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. 

Sidi. A variation of ** Said.” Generic name 
for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Piesidency 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army. 


Sattagraha.— ( lit. Insistence on truth), 

passive resistance. 

Satyaqrahi — A passive resister, one who 
will follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

S ATTA. — Speculation . 

SAUDAOAR. — ^Merchant. 

Sawai.— -A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (lit. one-fourth better than others). 

Sawbwa. — A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Hemal or cotton tree.— A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombax malabarioum. 


SILL AD ar. — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

SiNDHiA. — See under " Gaekwar.” 

SMRITI.-- Unrevealed Iaws, ai opposed to 
Shruti, revealed Vedas. ^ 

Sola.— A water-plant with a valuable pith. 
AESCHYNOMENE A8PBEA. 

SoNi, Sonar.— G oldsmith. 

Sowar, a mounted soldier or constable. 
Sowkar. — ^M erchant. 

Swadeshi —Lit. Swa— one’s own : deshi^of 
country. There is actuaUy a shade of difference 
Swa " emphasising the 

preference against everything ” par,’’ foreign. 
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Ki OR SHRi.--Lit. fortune, beauty, a 
Bkrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
icrson much respected (never addressed 
him; nearly =** Esquire") : used also of 
inities. The two forms of spelling are 
Asioned by the intermediate sound of the 
,hat of 9 in the German Stadt), 

iRiJUT, Sriyut. — ^Modern Hindu equivalent 
* Mr.*' 

iXTTPA or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
)rlck or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
, containing relics. 

iUBAH. — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
p: (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
roda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
tish District; (3) a group of Districts or 
/ision, Hyderabad. . 

lUBAHDAB. — (1) The govemor of a province 
ler Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native infantry 
cerin the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
derabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
British territory. 

SUB-DIVISION. — A portion of a District in 
irge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
rvice or a Deputy Collector. 

Sultan. — A King. 

Sunn AT. — Traditional law followed by Sunnis. 

Sunnis. — Musalmans who accept the first 
ir Khalits as lawful successors of the Prophet. 

SUPARI. — The fruit of the betel palm, Arbca 
TBCHU. 

Superintendent. — (1) The chief police officer 
a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
ition ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Bdical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SURAJ, SURYA. — Sun. 

Surti. — Native of Surat, specially used of 
rsons of the dhed caste who work ai house 
rvants of Europeans, and whose house speech 
Gujarati. Also called ** Lala ** or " Lalia." 

SwAMi — A Hindu religious ascetic. Also 
)plied to Shankaracliaryas, Mahants of Math, 
c. 

Syce, sals. — A groom. 

Sykd, Syud. — More variations of ** Said." 
Tablioh. — The Mahomedan conversion move- 
ent. 

T ABUT.— See TA 2 IAH. 

Tahsil. — A revenue sub-dlvislon of a District 
7n. taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Lysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsildar. — ^The officer in charge of a tahsil ; 
rn. Mamlatdar, Bombay ; township officer, 
r myo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtiarkar, Sind ; Vahi- 
atdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
nd magisterial. 

Ta^vi. — L oans made to agriculturists for 
sed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements ; 
yn. tagai. Also " Tagavi " ( M. “ Tagai "). 
iombay. ' 

TaKli. — S mall distaff for spinning yam 
>rought into fashion by Mr. Gandhi. 


Tal. — Lake; Musical time. 

Talak.— M ahomedan term for divorce. 

Talati. — ^Village accountant. 

Xalat, or talao. — A lake ox tank. 

Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh, Gujarat and Kathiawar. A revenue 
sub-division of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore ; syn. tashil. 

Talukdar. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars); (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Talpur. — The name of a dynasty in Sind. 

Tamakhu, Tambaku.— Tobacco. 

I Tamasha. — E ntertainment, gala. In sarcastic 

' sense, exhibition. 

Tambu. — Tent in the Bombay Presidency. 

Tamtam, tumtum. — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
in Northern India, an excavation holding 
water 

Tanzim. — Literally" organization." A move- 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India. 

Tapedar. — See Patwari. 

Tarai. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
ot the mmalayas. 

Tari, toddy — The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, anthebaea 
PAPH iA; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Talti. — ^B rush woodfcnce or hurdle. 

Tazia. — Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut, Marathi, dola. 

Teak. — A valuable timber tree In Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Teotona 
QBANDIS. 

Teleqbaphio Tbanbfebb. — See Council bills. 

Thaqi, thuggee. — Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Tbakub.— (1) The modem equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Thamin. — T he brow-antlered deer, Burma 
Cervus eldi 

Thana. — ^Military or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it. 
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TiD or TiR. — Locust. 

TiKA.. — (1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

Tika Sahbb.— H eir-apparent in several Nort i 
Indian States 

TIKAM-Tte EnRliBh pickaxe (»« "hW*. 

“ plkuss •• Is the common 

is^derlved in dictionaries from llkslma -Shari; 

Til.— A n oilseed, Sbsamum indioum ; also 
known as glngclly In Madras. 

TiLAK. — (Short ft) the caste mark on the 
forehead amoin' Hindus. 

TINDAL, tandel.— A foreman, subordinate 
oftlcer of a siiip. 

TIPAI, 'i’eainy.— A tn blc With 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small Kiiinpcun style table. 

TIXAR.— Partridge. 

Tola.— A weight equivalent to 180 grain 
(troy). 

Tonga. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. Shiqhram. 

ToTB— Tlie word invariahly us('d by Soutii 
Indian rilanters to describe tli( it (‘states. It is 
derived from the Kanarese t?iota and similar 
words in Tamil and Malayalam meaning 
estate . 

TBiNN^Wlld cattle found In Burma and to 
the southward. Boa bondaious • syn. hsalng 
and banteng. 

'ruMANDAR. — A Persian word denoting some 
Olllce. 

Ulkma, (Plural of Alim).— Mahomcdaii learned 


Vaid or Baidya (is also a caste in Bengal). A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine. 

VAKIL.— (1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally. 

Vepa. — B evealed sac ed books of Hindus, 

Vedanta. — ^The philosophy of the Upanishads. 

ViHAEA.— A Buddhist monastery. 

Village.— Usually applied to » 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to tlie English parish. 

Village Union.— An area In which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 

Waaz. — Mahomedan sermon. 

WADAor Wadi— (1) An enclosure Imnscs 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
closed land near a village. 

WAKF.— A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

Wali.— Like “ Sardar.” The Governs of 
Khelat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both “ W ali " and ** Mir.” 

Wao. — A step well. 

Watan. — A word of many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who perforins 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

WAZIR.- 
court. 

Wet rate. — T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 


-The chief minister at a Mahomedan 


W-ntm'P.n Snnf.li Indian eouivalcnt Of hdbu. 


Umaua. — T erm implying the Nobles collec- 
tively. Plural of ” Amir.’* 

Umbar— A wild flg— (P ious OLOMKRATA). 

ITmedwau. — A hopeful person ; one who 
works, without pay in the hope of gaming a 
situation ; candidate. 

Uuix. — A terra In famine administration 
diMU't mg one person relieved for one day. 

Urdu. — H industani language as spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Urial. — A wild sheep in North-Western 
InJJa, OVIS viGNEi. 


Vama. — H indu god of death. 

Yoga. — A system of Hindu philosophy. 
Practice cf breath control, etc., said to give 
supernatural powers. 

yoQl , — X Hindu ascetic who follows the Yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over bodily functions 

YUNANI.— Lit. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedaus. 

Zabardast. — L it. ” Upper hand,” hence 
strong, oppressive. 

Z ABARD ASTI. — Oppression . 

Zahindar. — A landholder. 


Urid, Udid — A pulse, * black grain ' (Pha' 

S BOLUS MUNGO). 

Urus. — M ahomedan fete held In connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint. 

USAR — Soil made barren by saUne effloree- 
ccnce. Northern India. 

Ubtad. — M aster teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science. 

Uthamna.— Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day alter the deatli of a 
person. Among Pursis, a religions ceremouv 
hold on the third day alter the death of a 
person. 

Vahivatdar. — O fficer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda; syn. tahsildar. 


Zamindari. — ( 1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamlndar; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

ZaNana. — O f women. Women’s apartment, 
harem. 

ZlARAT. — ^Pilppriraage. Ziarat-gah, any shrine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage. 

ZZER. — Commemorative prayer said at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint. 

ZiLA. — A District. 

ZOR-TAXABT. — ^Tribute paid to Junagadb 
Darbar by numerous Kathiawar States. 

ZuLM, ZULUM. — Tyranny, Opi>res.sion 
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Manners and Customs. 


Sestto the oomplexlon of the people, which 
rieafrom fair to black, the touribt’s atten- 
n in India ia drawn by their dress and per- 
lal decoration. In its simpIcBt form a Hindu's 
‘Bs consists of a ph'ce of cloth round the 
as. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
pense vdth even so much if the police ai- 
red him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
, legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
^h a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
idling to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
o at one time wore a few leaves before and 
lind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
ilisation and will not meet the tourist's 
3 . Children, either absolutely nude or with 
piece of metal hanging from the waist In 
nt, may be seen in the streets in the most 
vanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
,e child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
rson, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
wn to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
0 greater part ot India, they are tucked up 
hind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
0 warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
fore and the other tucked up behind. The 
nplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
er the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
rs like a JBLoman toga. Under this garment 
often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
dian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
;ars a long robe, reaching at least down to 
c calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
id sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
oow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
itton his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
?ht. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
e long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
le may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
10 greatest variety is shown in the head- 
ess. More than seventy shapes of caps. 
Its, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
onibay. In the Punjab and the United 
rovinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
her varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
)mes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
ith sides at different angles : folded brims, 
ojecting brims: iong strips of cloth wound 
>und the head or the cap in ail possible ways, 
igenuity culminating perhaps in the ** parrot’s 
oak *' of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
ave been evolved by different communities 
od In different plac^, so that a trained eye 
in tell from the head-covering whether the 
is a Hindu, Mahomedan or pars!, and 
nether he halls from Poona or Dharwar, 
limedabad or Bhavnagar. 

Pashioit Variations. — Fashions often vary 
ith climate and occupation. Tlie Bombay 
f^herman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
nu may carry a watch in his pocket ; yet, as 


he must work for long hours in water, he would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kerchief from hte waist in front. The Pathan 
of tlie eold north-west affects loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Cliristians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion In public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
ttot, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussaiman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gogha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In N’orthern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussaiman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekhan and in Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
paitel in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the npck, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan Influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coll the uncombed hair of 
the bead into a crest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers the waist 
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antil motherhood is Attained, and by some I source. Bound his neck and about his ears 
even later — and the toes. Children wear I and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 


anklets. Bach community affects Its peculiar 
ornaments, thonirh imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotus, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the most popular object of representation is 
gold or sUver. 

Csiate Marks. — Caste marks constitute a 


necklace of skulls.' In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he is very fond of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger's skin, and his vehicle 
is a white bull. His wife Parvati and his son 
Ganesha sit on his thighs. An esoteric mean- 
ing is attached to every part of his physical 


mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, j personality. The three eyes denote an insight 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest i into the past, present and future : the moon, 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It I the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
represents prosperity or Joy, and is omitted In | years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor- 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu creative energy. 


draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi Is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it. 


Ganpati — Ganesh or Ganpati, the con- 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects tliroughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 


and represents Vishnu's foot. The worship- : him.' He has the'head of an elephant, a large 
pcrs of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with i abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas j several weapons in his hands, and a piece of his 
stamp tlmlr temples, ^neu the comers of the ; tusk in one hand. He is said to have broken 

It off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parts of his body 
are also esoterically explained. His vehicle is 
a rat. 


eyes, with figures of Vishnu's conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yef- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Budraksha 


Parvati. — Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 


•Utoearptu gantlrtu, strung together are worn 1 forBiis. She is at the head of all female super- 
round their necks 1^ Vaishnavas and Shaivas, ‘ natural powers, many of whom are her own 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shalva sect, I oa&nifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket ' others terrible and ugly Kali, the tute- 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. ! Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 

Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Budraksha I manifestations. In this form she is 

rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 1 Wach*- » tongue smeared with blood projects 
smear their bodies with ashes. Beligious ' gap^ng mouth : besides her weapons, 

mendicants suspend from their necks figures * carries corpses In her hands, and round her 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings ! skulls, Bombay also takes its name 

of cowries may also be seen round their necks. ^ goddess, Mumbadevi. Gouri, to whom 

Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s i offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
feathers. ' festival, is benign. On the other hand the 

Hindu women muk their (orebeadg with a i dUeases ,llke the plague and Bmall- 

red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn In the chignon. 

Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 


T)ox are caused by 
** mothers." 


certain goddesses or 


Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva. 

„„„ He Is worshipped through his several incarna- 

Bometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 1 original personality. His 

they may shine like gold. The choice of the i ocean of milk, where he reclines 

same colour for different purposes cannot i the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 


always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other oases this colour has no such 


At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, the third member of the trinity. In 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 


associations. The Muslim dervish affects cieen ’ are severed. Bound his neck are 

• Km UlLrl. I. 1.1 ! fffl.rlll.nHa rkf loovma mnrl j i... 


the Sikli Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasl 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Sliiva.**~India Is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers.’ 
He has three eyes, one in his forehead, a moon's 
wesoent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman's face representing the river 
G^es. His abode is the Mount Kallas in the 
Himalayas, from which the rivet takes its 


garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
breMt are shining jewels. As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Bama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Bama is a human figure, with a 
bow one of his hands He is always ac- 
OT^anled by his wife Slta, often by his brother 
stondlng before 

him with Joined bands, is Hanuman, the monkey 
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ollieftain, wiio assisted him in his expedition 
against Havana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is aiso a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a fiute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esotericaily 
explained to mean bis devotees. 

Brahma Is seldom worshipped : only a 
couple of temples dedicated to him have yet 
been disoovered in all India. 

Minor Deities — The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship is offered, constitute a ; 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 1 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are ' 
worshipped chiefiy by the lower classes. Some , 
of them, though not mmtioned in ancient litc- . 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modern ' 
saints. j 

The Jains in their temples, adore the ; 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities . 
common to Hinduism. But their view of 1 
Divinity is different from the Hindu concep- 1 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddliartha as if he was a god, and 
Indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images — Besides Invisible powers and dei- ' 
fled persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
of all good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu : the swan of Brahma : the 
peacock of Saraswati : Ilanunian, tlie monkey 
of Bama : one serpent upholds the earth, an- j 
other makes Vishnu’s bed : elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indra’s «^ehicle : the goddess > 
Durga or Kaii rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu's 
incarnations was partly man and partly lion. , 
The cow is a useful animal ; to the Brahman | 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and be I 
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Tile personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his chiid, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gem, diamond, suby, pearl, or merely 


treats her as his mother. So did the Rishi of 
old, who often subsisted on milk and fruits and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the image of a serpent is carved, may be 
seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Pi pal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bllva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Rishis, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandaki and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples. 

Worship. — Without going into a temple, oue 
can get a fair idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It is washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers : food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells arc used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol : and the offerings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried in public procession in 
palanquins or cars. The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life. — Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated : the latter may shock him 
for a Hindu dead boay is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo lashed together : a thin 
cloth is thrown over it and the body is tied to 
the frame. The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin. 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
Ihe higher castes cremate the dead : others 
bury them. Burial is also tiie custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence. 
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a stone : small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics. Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black: 
Bhima terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shringa a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
I is a diamond : Ratna or Ratan a jewel : Sonu 
, or Chinna gold : Velli or Belli, in the Dravidian 
I languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
' which they were bom, and hence they bear 
i the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned, When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
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enter upon a new Btage of civilisation. It 
Is doubtful whether the Anlmista ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil Is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beint^s, the reason seems to be that they were 
orifflnally human. 

High'Caste practices. — The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Tlierefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have tlie oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing tlie holy names as fre- 
quently as possible, Tiiose are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy * Vishnu is 
a pervader : (lovinda is tlie cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has line hair : llama is a delightcr : 
Lakshmana is lucky : Narayana produced the 
first living being on tlic primeval waters : 
Qaneslia is the Lord of Sfiiva's hosts . Dinakara 
is the luminary tiiat makes the day ; Siibrah- 
manya is a brother of flaucsha Sita is a 
furrow : Savitn a ray of liglit ; Tara a star : 
Kadha nrosperlty : Jtiikrnini is she of golden 
ornaments: TPiarna ot Liie giowing heart. 
Bhiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand nannis, and tli(‘y may be fri'elv drawn 
upon and paraplirased in naming one’s children ; 
and tlie wiiole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as It is large. Wiien a iiiotlier loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that sone evil 
spirit lias conspired against lier and in onler 
to make her olf-spnng unattractive to tlie 
powers of darkness, she gives ihem ugly names, 
such as Kino, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal Women are named after 
rivers, ns Sarasvati, (langs, Bhagiratlii, Qoda- 
varl, or Kaverl, just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains. JMaiui counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a ri^or is an emblein of devi- 
otisness and ineoi stnney, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability Hut tlie narai'S of rivers have 
not been discarded. Tlie IJurmans iiave a 
I'lirious custom • if a cliild is born on a Monday, 
Its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
importance, he acids to his personal name a 
family or caste name It was once the rule 
that the title Siiarma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatnya’s, 
Guota to a Vaisliyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in tlie case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two lias clianged. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Braiiinan caunot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Hamad as, the famous 
guru of Shlvaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made ttiis fashion of calling one- . 
sell u servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiy^r or Aiyangar to their names. Sliastri, 


A chary a, Bhat, Bliattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical profeaiiion of studying and teach- 
ing the saored boohs. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become me re popular than the ancient 
Varma. The SlndM Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Ral was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 
I’ho Bengali family names, like Bose and Ghose, 
Dutt and Mitra, Ben and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shot, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Cbetty, 
a Valshya title, in Southern India. Mudalivar 
and Kayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Naynr and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Norihern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kauarese Appa, the Tfliigu Garu. the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhl, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names. — Family names some- 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
iMehta, Kulkarni, Destipande, Ohitnavis, Mahal- 
, navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a canc-seiler, and a third a 
Iiquor-scller. To Insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ’kar’ or ’wallah’ is 
added to tlie name of the place and it makes a 
iainilv surnaioo in Western India. Thus we 
may have Cliiplunkars and Siiratwallahs, or 
witliont tliese affixes we may have Bliavnagris, 
Mal.ibaiis and BiUmorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus Vasudev I’andurang (Uuplunkar would be 
a Hindu, who&o personal name is Vasudev, his 
father’s name I'andurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims liave no god 
or goddesses, and tlielr names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ohulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. Batli- 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
neparation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to Industry 
as was the case in Europe during; the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 
Historical. — ^The decree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B. C. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature ; and by the indirect evidences 
of Indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B.C. 250 do not exist. The chief 
lustoric schools of architecture are as follows: — 
Name. Bates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ..B.C.250 — Ellora, Aianta.Kali, 
A.B.750. Sanchi. 

Jaina .. ..A.D.IOOO — Ellora. Mount Abu, 
1300. Palitana. 

Brahminical . . A D. 6 DO to Ellora, Elcphanta, 

the present Orissa, Bhuvancs- 
dav- war, Dharwar. 

Ohalukyan ..A.D.IOOO — Umber, Somnathpur, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dravidian ..A.l).1350 — Ellora, Tanjorc, Ma* 
1750. dura, I'inncvelly. 

Pathan ..A.D.1200 — Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1650. pore. 

Tiido-Saraccnic A.T).1520— Lahore, Delhi. Apra, 
1700. Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former; and the rails and 
pates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of tliese temples are horse-shoe open- 
inps in the facades to admit liplit, and coUo- 
nades of pillars with richly oniamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
in Its most hiphly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the pod or saint ; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carvinp 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructional 
methods suggest that original typos in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrme for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian stylo are crowned by a horizontnl 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a cential 
ceil and figures in high relief. The Chain kvan 
style is affected by Its northern and southern 
nelch hours, taking features from each witiiout 
losing Its own special characteristics of whtcli 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan iiiv.i- 


sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and Minar. 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence ; Init purer examples are to be found 
at Janniiorc and Mandu. Indo- Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jehanglr and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghais, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions. 
The era of great cWil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra Fattehpore-Slkrl and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the hanks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture 'was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 

Sculpture- — ^Tho use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated tliat these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Home. Sciiljiture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which It became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the 8ymmctr> 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; hut for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is pernaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temjiles of Ellora, Aianta 
and F'llcphanta. The great Trimnrthi in 
the last named of these temples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement; 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass ; and an overpowering ingenuity 
In intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
In India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
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more Bevere Arabian school, 1b very 
refltralned as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
Bhows great ingenuity and invention ; and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 
animal figures is rarely t-o bo met with. Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a nile, kept 
very low ; and is mainly eonflned to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, arebitra\c8, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relievo large exterior 
wall spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more satisfactory ; but 
at Ahroedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happv combination of the 
two styles and Fattebpore Sikri is a magnificent 
example of the mixed style of Akbar. 

Painting. — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in ancient 
Greece and then decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Mogiiu) jieriod, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and In Ccvlon. These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era. Tlu'v exhibit all the 
finer characteristic of the l)cst Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta (Ta\es remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally discovered In 1816 They are 
aliited in a species of tempora ; and when first 
rought to light were well preserved but they 
have greatly deteriorated owing to the well 
meant, but misguided action of copyists, and the 
neglect of the au tl oritles. The Nizam ’s Go vern- 
rnent have In recent years (bme a great deal to- 
wards the pn?S(Tvatic n and stud\ ot these mural 
paintings The second period of Indian painting 
owed its origin to the introduction of Persian 
artists by the Mogliul Emperor Akbar ; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jebangir and Shah Jahan' 
UaMke the works of the Ajanfa painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
some extent the illnmlnated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character ; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the arl 
of the callgraphlst. As its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight Into character, liarmonlous 
oolour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail 
The artiste of a Hindu oflf-slioot of this move- 
ment, known as the llajput school, were leas 
lully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters ; but they brought to their work poetry and 
aentlment which are not to be found in that of 


I the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
! of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. It is very signi- 
ficant tiiat up to tlie best period of Moghul 
painting, tlie reign of .lehangir, EurojK-an ideas 
in art, pirturos, and prints were extensively 
patronised by tlie Emi)eror. This broad eclec- 
ticism of the Moghuls is in marked contrast to 
the opinions ot Mr. Havell and his school of 
critics who have severely criticised the tacilities 
of advanced tiainmg in Indian art schools 
which Bombay in particular has adopted with 
mark(‘d success. 

Modern Painting.— As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, bo the reign of his BnocesBor 
Anrangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 

I The causes of this are attributable to the ah- 
! sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
I his long periods of absence from the court at 
i Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
I he waged in his elTorts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
fact of the school of Moghul painting becoming 
stereotyped in its practice. Foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 

attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jebangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived In 
the ancient art 3f the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the ** Company " was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to he able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country. Greek and its derivative style 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same : for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors In India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England ; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England. 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Archse- 
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loffists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
diication until the Government of India was 
ransferred to the British Crown in 1859. In 
Ins^land itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
eenth century was a period of gross commer- 
ialism and artistic degradation ; but with the 
dvent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
he eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
f art as applied to industry. 

The Schools of Art then Instituted 
hrnughout England were imitated in a timid 
nd tentative manner in India; and were attach- 
d to the educational system, which had been 
>reviously modelled upon a definitely European 
»!i8i'». The work of the Schools of Art in 
egard to industrial art is referred to else- 
where; and ax several of them have confined 
heir activities almost exclusively to this 
>ranch of the subject it is sufficient to 
aention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
utta and Bombay in the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
nents in the application of the graphic arts to 
ithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
>ecome a school of painting and drawing. That 
,t ^mbay covers a wider field ; for in addition 

0 classes for modelling, painting and design it 
) 0 ssesses a special school of architecture ; and a 
ange of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
lon is given in the applied arts. It is 
n the principles underlying the inst.niction in 
laintmg that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
lay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
oads to reach the end they both have in view, 
lamcly, the revival of the art of painting in 
ndia by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
laiuters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
kgo was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
he left India in 1907) baniahod from 
vithin its walls every vestige of European 
irt; and claimed that the traditional art 
it India, in its old forms, is not dead, but 
nerely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
if European culture laid upon it for the last 
.50 years, and needed but to be released from 
<his incubus to regain its pristine vigour. Well 
njuippcd with literary ability ; backed by in- 
-ense enthusiasm for the views he held, he 
mposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Rajput schools 
>f painting. He was fjrtnnato in finding 

k willing and equally enthusiastic friend 
n Mr. Abinandraoath Tagore, an artist of 
magination and fancy, combined with a serious 
levotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
>ainters, inspired by Mr. HavelPs precepts 
uunded, about thirty years ago, what has since 
>ecome known as the Calcutta School of paint- 
ng. In their early work the painters of this 
ichool closely adhered to the conventions of 
doghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
IS their models ; and these early examples made 

1 great impression upon all European critics 
-vho saw them. They were welcomed as the 
irst sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
lased upon traditional lines, and It was con- 
identjy hoped that the movement would meet 
'vith the support It merited from Indians of all 
jjassos. Interesting as many individual works 
)f the school undoubtedly are the anticipations 
«vhlch greeted its inception have scarcely been 
ulfllled by the Calcutta school. The painters 
memselves have never reached the high tech- 


nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Rajput schools, 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed into a backwater of Japanese conventions. 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford and 
the movement has had to depend for encourage- 
ment mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India. 

Bombay School of Art. — ^The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in modern India 
taken by its successive Principals Messrs. Lock- 
wood Xipllng, Griffiths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Burns, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr. Havell. in general the view this School of 
Art has taken is that with Euiopean literature 
dominating the svstem under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, industrial, and political 
life of the country, it is not possible for modern 
artists m India to woik on purely archaic 
models, and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as It would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediseval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quahty illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of i ino- 
pe«n styles of architecture In India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of studv and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles eoji- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science ot 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments during Mr. Bums, 
administration were the founding of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools. A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
was abolished in 1926. Mr. Burns retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by the 
present Director, Mr. W.E. Gladstone Solomon, 
K.I.H , R.B.C. 

Mr Solomon critirolv reorg!ini<spd the courses 
of study The Life Classes which were organised 
at the end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training ; for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from LRe is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing arc 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class is even more palpable. So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay 
School of Art on a basis of scbolarshlps 
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under the patronage of the Governor of inability tn take pait w'as not brought to the 
Bombay (Ixird JJoyd). As this class specialises notice of the (Joniinittei*, and tliat theiefore the 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly ; i esult of tlic competition could not be repie- 
known as the Class of Mural Painting. Tin*- j-^entativc oi all the Indian I’rovinces. The four 
class has executed the decorations lor many ' elected artists flnislied tlie decorative work 
public and private buildings, and painted the | whuh tlie\ had been engaged to execute at India 
celhng and panels of a specially constructed I House and retiiiiicd to India in 1932. But m 
Indian Hoorn wliich was exhibited at Wembley 1933 two of them ui're re-engaged to decorate 
in 1924, and lomid .t pntcliasei in Bnglnnd 'tlie entiaiue hall ot the building; in eoii- 
A great ileal of controversy, which has | sc<pience ot this (onsideiable eontroNcisy has 
been characterised by its academic rather j .uiscn on the wlude siittjei t (*f the India House 
than its practical note, has centred round these | miiial paintings and their claim to be repie- 
new movements in art training in India; but |sentati\eof India as a wliole. Tins episode has 
the Bombay School of Art has retained thi ' IliioMn into stiongei leliet tlie difteiences on the 
patronage and support of the public and the subject ot ait in Indi.i between the Western and 
increase in the number of its students (who' Kasfein distiiets ol tlie eoimtiy ; a notieealdc 
now number .iboiitOOO in all sections of the diminution ol the evi lusioiiists’ ait monaganda. 


School) has been contiinious .since it took its 
present line. It is significant that the wide- 
spread revival of public interest in Art in West- 
ern India lias synehromsed with these activities 

The Seliool of Art lias of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive (Jovernois of Bomba> 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil- 
son. the Government of India inaugurated a 
(ompetitioD of Indian Arti.sts in 1927 lor the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings .at New Delhi. 'I'hc result of the 
(kmi petition w.is notified in Oitohcr 1928, 
when five artists of Bombay, and the 
Bombay and Lahoie Schools of Art were com- 
missioned to Ti.iiut Mural liecorations in the 
new h<-erctarial buildings. 'J'ho Bombay School 
uiuleitook the deeoi.ition of ( ommittee lUiom 
“A” (in the North Block) and the paintings, 
wduch were executed in oils on iMiivas, were 
finished, and suceessfullv placed in position on 
till' dome and walls by the middle of Sepr,einbci 
1929 Those deem at ions were original compo- 
sitions of life size figures, 8^ iniiolising the main 
periods ot Indian A rt, and the dilTereiit branches 
of the Fine and Aiiplied Arts. In April 1929, 
the GoNcrnment of Bombay eonveitcd the 
Bombay School into a Depaitment mdependeni 
of the Director of rublie instruction, the 
Principal (J)lr. W. K Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director, in October 1930 the latter 
organised an exiiibition ot the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
ifousc, London. The Lxliibition wasver^well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
reeci\ed by the art Clitics and tlie Press, Hei 
Majest y the thieeu Empress griicioualy patro- 
nised the exhibition and seleetc'd sexeial of the 
paintings displayed. 

\) lull* tlie liomb.‘i\ iS<‘hool was eng.nged upon 
tile woik ot mui.d dei*oiation at New Delhi in 
192S-I929, will! Ins leieiied to abo\e, a imblie 
eoinpetition ior the selection ot foui Indian 
artists tt» inoeeed to Lngland w.is annouiieed b\ 
the GoNcinment ot Jndi.i The siieeessliil 
candidates weie tti st mh toi a \e.aratthe P.>>al 
College of Alt, South Iven.sington , attei wdueh 
they weie to be employed on the mural deeoi- 
ation ot the mteiioi ol India House, Aldwjeb 
'the Itombay School was unable tu eonijlete, 
owing to its pieoeciipation with the New Delhi 
decorations; and tom artists Horn lteng.il were 
seleetod 1)\ u Committee appointed ' ]>y the 
(^o^ernment ol India, whieh, though it inchuitHl 
two repie.sentatnes fnim Boiiibax (who weie 
not ai lists) h.is been eiitieised on the ground 
thatseveial id the Bengal representatives w'eie 
piotessioiii'l .iitistn th.it the Bomb:j\ Si bool’s 


'.ind a tendemv tow'ards aligning ait in Bengal 
^ with the position wliu h iiomhav lias occupied in 
I this mattei tor tlie List two geneiations, is one 
Jot the .salient s\ m])t onus ol the present situation 
{I93.''») Aiiothei eaiise of ]mblic e()ntioveis\ , 

I wlin li W.IS moie loe.il in eliaiactei, liad occurred 
j ue.ii the end id J9I2, wdien the Bombay Iteoi- 
[ganisation Committee wliiehhad beem appointed 
j b\ tlie Bombay (tovernment tor puiposes ot 

I I etiem liment, ad voe.iti'rl the i losing dow'n of the 
I Bombay Sibool ol Ait, the abolition ot its 

buildings and the utilisation ol tlie eoiiipoiind ol 

I he school foi a hos])it.il 'I'he Aiehitcetiiral 
School was to be moved elsewdioic. 'These 
draconian leiommend.itioiis eieated a gre.it 
de.il of publii dissatisl.'u tion, which exjuessed 
•tsell in public agitation, pioee.ssions and a 
(lowded meeting ol juotest Attei full exami- 
nation of this yoxed question, the Go vei nor of 
Bombay ,Sir Fiedeiiek Sykes, wdio had taken kiMui 
Intel est duimg his admuiistiation, in the W'clfaie 
ot the S( hool, peisonallv announced in a speech 
di'lneied at the School ol Ait on Novomhei 24, 
1933, that the institution was to be maintained 
upon its pieseiit liasis Since the satistaetoi \ 
settlement ot th(‘ question an imjioitant exint 
deserves to be KM Old (*(1 'I'hi^ India Sm iet\ ot 
Bondon oiganised an I'iXhibition ol Modem 
Indian Ait m London, wlmh was opened b> 

II 11 tlieI)uehc‘ssoi \oikat the .Newv Bmlmg'-on 

Galleiics on Deeembei 10, 1934 'I'he most 

instjuctnc tc.itmi' of this Bvliibil ion was that 
theiepiesentalion ol India w^•ls siMMiii'd bj means 
ol Ilegional Cominiltei's W'hieli eolliM-ted pictmes 
.ui'l sculpt uies Horn then owni disti lets 'Fliut 
the icsjuMtuc seetions ot the Exhibition devoted 
to Bomba V and Bengal weie comp, arcMl, and the 
woik tioni Western India leeened a most 
l.ixoiirable welioim* tiom most ot the pioniimnit 
ait critics ami journals m England. The 
Uegional Committee ol Bomliay imdi*r the 
p.itionage ot Bold Biaboiiine, tlie Govemoi, 
.ind the Chan manshi]) ot Sii Phiroze Sethna,and 
wnth Ml Ivanaiyalul Vakil as its Hon. SeiTetar>, 
had si'lcited a v.nried and laiily i ejneseiitative 
(olleetion ot paintings, senlptnie, and aiehitee- 
liiialdi.iwmgs \ttheieqiiest ot this Committee, 
the Goveinment ot Bomhay deputed Mr. Glad- 
stone Solomon to snyieivisi', ariaiige, and cata- 
logue the liomhav exhibits in London. 'Phewhole 
enteipiise was a suee.esstul dcnumstiation ol the 
aims and i< lea Is ol the Bombay Sihool ot Paint, 
mg, and siiucthis ILvIiilution tlic long-standing 
(ontioveisN as to the Boinb.ij" metiiods ot ait 
It.iiniiig h,is <om])l(*tcl\ collapsed though it is 
hardly t o ]»e expected that it W'lll not oecoisionallv 
leasM-it itscll in spoiadie oiitbmsts hi'ieattei 
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The architecture of India has proceeded on j 
mcs of its own, and its monuments are unique I 
imong those of the nations of tlie world. An j 
tncient civilization, a natural bent on the part > 
)f the people towards religious feri'our of the[ 
jontemplative rather than of the fanatical i 
jort, combined with the richness of the country 1 
in the sterner building materials — these are ' 
i few of the factors that contributed to making ' 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it i 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec-' 
bare is a subject which at the best has been [ 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- j 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written, j 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written in I 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit ot | 
Indian art is foreign to the European and few , 
can entirely understand it, while art criticism and . 
analysis is a branch oi study that the Indian | 
has not as yet developed to its full extent. 
Hitherto the best authority on the subject | 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work ! 
Is that which will find most ready acceptance ' 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, ' 
and it is sometimes held that he was a man . 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide , 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of i 
Insight in this particular direction. Fergus- 
son ’s classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generall> ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that “India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses. as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
272 to 236.” 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first architectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous .Northern gateway 
IS perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Oandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Ivarli, 
AJanta, Nasik, Ellora, and Eanheri A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Homan, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed In the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that Is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed out later. 

The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory” at Chittore. 


Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temp'es as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable “ Kylas '* is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It 18 , as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modem ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Snraiigam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, <fec., and 
the palaces at Madura and 'J'anjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some difficulty in following 
Fergusson's two next divisions of classification, 
the “ Chalukyan *’ of South-central India, 
and the “ Northern oi Indo-Aryan style.” 
The differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he is 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
“ Hindu ” — however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly wortliy of study : — Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho. Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, Ac. The palace of the Hindu Kaja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is among the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples ih India. So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Saraccnic. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the “ Indo-Saraccnic ” which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now bmught to bear on It 
the architeccure of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildlogs. and led to the development 
of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the (esthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to tlie 
same degree. 
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Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to be a conflict between 
chfeologlsts at? to the extent of the effect on 
dial) art produced by foreign influence under 
e Mahomedans. The extreme view on the one 
nd Is to regard all the best of the art as having 
en due to foreign importation. The Gan- 
laran sculi^tures with their Greek tendency, 
e development of new forms and modes of 
satment to which allusion has been made, 
0 similarities to be found between the Maim- 
ed an buildings of India and those of North 
frlca and Europe, the introjluction of the 
inaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
at exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
irlng Mogul times, arc cited in support of 
e theory. On the other hand tiiose of the 
iposito school hold the foregoing view to be 
le to the prevailing European preconception 
at all light and leading must come by way 
lilurope, and the best things in art by way 
Greece. To them the Gandharan sculp- 
re, instead of being tlie best, the wf.rst 
India even becauHC of its Greek tincture 
ley find in the truly indigenous work beau- 
}8 and signiflcances not to be seen in the 
roco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
Borobuder in Java, tlic wo»k of Buddhist 
ilonists from India, wonderfully preserved 
T reason of an immunity from destructive 
fluences given by the insular position, as 
owing the best examples of the art extant. 
Is probable that a just estimate of the merits 
the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
any rate, cannot be forrn»*d till time has 
iliterated some of the differences of taste 
lat exist between East and West. 

To the adherents of the newer school the 
idisputod similarities between Indo-Maho- 
edan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
itween Indian and Western Maiiomedan 
irk, especially In the light of the dis-simi- 
rittes between the latter. They admit the 
langes produced Ly the advent of Islam 
it contend that the art, though modified , 
it remained In its essence what it had always 
len, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the 
)me, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
ped under the Moslem influence, were vet, 
far as their detailed treatment and crafts- 
anship are concerned, rendered in a mannei 
stinctively IndiaD. Ferguason Is usually 
garded as the leader of the former school 
hile the latter and comparatively recent 
hool has at present found an eager champion 
Mr. E. B. Havell, whose works, on ttm subjecl 
e recommended for study side by side with 
ose of the former writer. Mr. Ha veil prac- 
sally discards Fergusson’s racial method of 
issiflcatlon into styles in favour of a chrono- 
gital review of wliat he regards to a greater 
tent than did his famous precursor as being 
le continuous homogeneous Indian inode of 
chitectural exprcbsion, though subject to 


variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
It was applied. 

Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
prmcipal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style-— 
the former for the renowned Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 

; his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjid and 
j palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Dellii 
we have the great Jiiinma Musjid, the Fort, 
[the tombs of Huraayon, Sufdar Jung, Ac., 

' and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other great 
j centres may be mentioned, because in each 
i there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
{ viduaiities that differentiated the varieties 
oi the style there found from the variety seen 
\ at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
ithat to the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
j Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
I the Bombay Presidency. 

I Ahmedabad. 

I At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
i and Cliampanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
irnre from the older Hindu lorms, a tendency to 
1 adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
I have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
U^hongh constantly emjiloyed, was there never 
develojied to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
lurried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahraedaoad work is proDaoly most famous for 
the extraordinary ocauty of its stone “jali” — 
or pierced lattice- work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They are 
I perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings m that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degiee, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known “ Ool Gumbaz — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also waa 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur stvle shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though in richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further Nrrth. 
In tbl& we recognize among other influences 
that of the prevailing material, the hard an- 
eom promising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
I manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
I work Mith its greater richness of omamenta' 
I tion a e bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
j freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
j choice of materials available— the local red 
and wbtle sandstooes, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials — 
was no doubt largely reRponnible for the many 
easily recognizable characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of these centres. 


11. MODERN. 


The modem architcotiual work of India 
vides itself sharply Into two classes. There 
first that of the Indigenous Indian " Master- 
lilder** to be found chiefly in the Native 
ates, particularly those In Bajputana. 
cond there is that of British India, or of 
I those parts of the peninsula wlierever 


Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly. In the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
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whom it was admittedly not the tnetier, and 

0 were necessarily contending with lack of 
)ert training on the one hand and with de- 
-tmental methods on the other, it must be 
iceded that it can shew many notable build- 
s. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
;y on the part of professional architects 
turn their attention to India, and a number of 
jse has even been drafted into the service 
Government as the result of a policy ini- 
ted in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. In time, 
jrefore, and with the growth of the influence 
these men» such of the reproach against 
j building of the Pritish in India aa was just 

1 was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
ng oificial, may gradually be removed. If 
s is so as to Government work progiess should 
even more assured in the freer atmosphere 

Isido of official life. Already in certain of 
j greater ciUcs, where the trained modem 
ihitect has established himself, in private 
ictice, there are signs that his influence is 
ginning be felt. He still complains, liow* 
jr, that the general public of India needs 
ich educating up to a recogiiition of his 
lue, both in a pecuniary sense and other- 

JC. 

To the work of the indigenous ** master- 
lldcr ” public attention has of recent yeart 
•n drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
ition has been pressed that elforts should bt 
<‘cted towards devising means for the pre- 
vatlon of what is pointed out — and now 
Iversally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
•vival — almost the only one left in the world — 
“living art,” but which is threatened with 
idual extinction bv reason of the spread of 
^stern ideals and fashions. The matter 
lumed some years ago the form of a mild 
itroversy centring round the question of the 
much discussed project of the wovcriiment 
India’s new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
it this project should bo utilised to give the 
lulred impetus to Indian art rather than 
it it should be made a means of fostering 
iropean art which needed no such encourage - 
nt at India’s expense. The advocates of 
Is vjew appear for the most part to have been 
herents of the “indigenous Indian” school 
archa*ologists already mentioned, and to 
ve based theii ideas on their own reading of 
p past. They still muster a considerabU 
lowing not only amongst the artistic public 
liiigland and India, hut even within the 
ivornment services. Their opponents, holding 
lat appears to be the more ofheial view both 
to archfeology and art, have pointed to the 
ieath ” of all the arts of the past in other 
untries as an indication of a natural law, and 
precatc as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
18 law, or to institute what they have termed 
mother futile revival” I The British In India 
ey contend, should do as did the ancient 
amans in every country on which they planted 
eir conquering foot. As those wciro wont to 
place indigenous art with that of B-ome, so 
ould we set our seal of conquest permanently 
I India by the erection of examples of the best 
British art. This is the view which, as we have 
dicated, appears to have obtained for the 
oment the more influential hearing, and the 
sk of designing and directing the constructiop 


of the principal buildings in the new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architects, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either iiast 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India is concerned. The building of New 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a definite verdict. The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of postcrltv. If that 
work has had its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many, Ti-e 
cream domes set on tall bases, rise from 
the centre of thp Secretariat buildings, and 
surmounted by c upolas have reminded some of 
Bramarte’s work in Rome, or the Pantheon, or 
Wren’s dome of St. Paul’s. Below there are the 
*»emi-circular entrances resembling Moghul door- 
ways ; the rows of comparativels small windows, 
some filled with pioiced sandstone screens 
somewhat distract the eye, and seem to mar the 
effect of sturdiness prevailing throughout. The 
Secrctaiiats were meant no doubt to uslier the 
visitor to New Delhi to tlie “ piece de resistance” 
of the architectural composition, the Viceroy’s 
House. Standing where it does, this building is 
intended to dominate and necessarily arrests 
the gaze of the \ isitor, while its massive end bays, 
with stepped entablature capped by saucered 
tountains are said to give the architectural eye a 
feeling of safety against spreading. This feeling 
of security continues as the spectator’s gaze 
travels down the^ unusual design of the metalled 
dome to the soli'’ projecting bavs that contain 
the statues of King George V and Que en Mary, 
w’hich complete the comiiosition. Some think 
that the colour scheme avoids the glaring 
disunity” in Moghul buildings when the white 
luniinouB marble was used with similar red 
sandstone ; for here, the two sandstones, red and 
cream are blended and co-ordinat«d. With 
regard to the interior decorations of New' Delhi, 
strenuous efforts were made by those who 
believed in the enterprise as a point of focus 
for the revival of Indian art to obtain for the 
Indian art schools and artists commissions to 
carry out the Mural paintings reejuired In the 
tiew buildings. After a great deal of public 
agitation cn this subject, in Bombay some com- 
missions of this kind were given by the 
Government of India, based on the re.sulls of a 
public competition. But in spite of the indubi- 
table success of many of tiie paintinjj'^, and the 
proof furnished thereby of the Indian artist’s 
rapacities for this kind of work, nothing further 
has been accomplished in the matter since the 
end of 1929. 

The controversy of East and West, however 
vital to the interests of the covintry's archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its meritfi 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here. Its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the modern briid- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
“ master builders " work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. The town of Laehkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this class of worn may be studied 
in many different forms both eivjl and religious. 
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ThP ancu-nt iinlusfcrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups, 1 ’he first iiicliidod those 
allied U), and dep' udcnt upon, arnlutectiire ; the 
second comprise those afiplied to articles devoted 
to relij»lons ritual ; military weaiums and 
trappings, domestic accessories , and to ijcrsoual 
adorn inent. 

The articles of the flrst proup were intended 
for some llxed and dellnite ])osition, and the 


Stone Work. — Carved atone work is tlic 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it range , 
from the massive hgiires in the Buddhist ano 
Bnihminical Cave Temples, and tlie detached 
Bculptnro of the tenijiles of Soutliern India, 
to the delicatelv incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact m relation to Hindu work 


Kl-vle of th<‘ir d(;sipn and tiie character of then 
workmanship were dictated by that of th< 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second groii]) were movable, and 
the range of their design was less consirick*d 
and their workinansliip was more varied 
Examples of work in hotli groujis are so nuniei- 
tiiis, and the arts romi)ris(‘ sueli a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory suivcy can he 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Althoiigli the di'sign and treatment ihifi^r in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. Tlicse mati'rials cover a very wide 
range luit space only jiermits of reference to 
work applied to the four mat<‘rials upon which 
the Indian craftsman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a tew words upon the iiruieipal Indian 
stylos are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahoraedan. The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as It does from 
remote antiquitv ; tlie latter was a variation of 
the groat Arabian style, wliicli was brought 
Into India in the fourtecntli century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
cliaracter. 'The art of both Hindus cand Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual 'J’he obvious expres- 
sion of this IS shown in the difTercnt motifs 
used for tin ii ornament In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative piirfioses ; but In that of the Mahome- 
daiis, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical In each 
of them, racial charaeteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. Tlie keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance. Imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intelloet and good taste 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiseriminat- 
Ing in their employment of ornament , the 
Mahomedans use more restraint In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, te the (lothic and classic styles in 
Lurope. In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and Invention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard. Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences 
but the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the w est, they 
have often been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character. Recognition 
of this fact should relieve the anxiety 
of those critira who fear that the penetration 
o! Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
its national character. 


is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of (Ireck, Roman and 
Mediaeval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
m India scorn to B])riiig into existence fully 
developed ; tlie earlier examples often extiibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
'J’here can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers* art to another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even In 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to tliat of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived liave long since disappeared, but their 
influence is apparent. The keynote of Hindu 
design 18 rhytlimic rather than symmetrical ; 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement. In the carving of the human 
figiire and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
18 preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail. The industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen in carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free band, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometHcal 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
mg ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
eilect was heightened bv the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to bo inexhaustible ; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing m hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill In the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. The treatment of precious 
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aes by ludiao jewellers may here be referred { 
Sir George Bird wood states that ** the In- i 
n jeweiler thinks of producing the sumptu- ' 
s imposing effect of dazzling variety of rich | 
i brilliant colours and nothing of the purity 
ills gems.*’ This is true in a general sense ' 
I “full many a gem of purest ray serene” , 
3 utterly ruined by crude cutting and picrc - 1 
. But although as early as the sixteenth 
1 seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- ; 
IIS stones from the Indian mines were taken J 
Europe to be cut, many of the finest jewels | 
tUd their way back to the treasure houses of 
lian princes. Sir G. Watt has divided Indian 
me work into three great stages or types, viz. ' 
from the excavation of Cave Temples and , 
^ constrnetion of Buddhist topes ; ( 2 ) the , 
ildingof Hindu Clialakvim and Jain Temi)les , 
t the Pa than and Mogliul Mosques, tombs 
d jialaccs. It is interesting to note that the 
hools of Art in India have gi\en attinition to 
IS industry. For instanei the Boinhav School , 
Art has* to its credit a number of imblie 
ildings adorned ])\ means of ils student 
>ne-cutters. ; 

Wood Work- — With a fine range of tim- 
rs suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
‘at part in the construction and decoration 
Indian buildings. Unfortunately, much of , 
e ancient wood 'work has been destroyed l»y . 
e action of the climate and the teeming msec- ' 
mrous life of India : and that which escaped 
CSC enemies was wifiod out by lire and the 
^ord. It 13 therefore only possible to coii- 
etiire the hciglit of artistic development tliese , 
lildings and their decorations displayed hv 
e copies in stone which have been prcservi'd. , 
sw if any examples of a date earlier than the 
stcenth century arc to he found. Many of 
ese, and 8 ])ccimen 8 of a later date to lie seen 
towns and cities througliout tlie country, 
e masterpieces of design and craftsmanship, 
lie carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
irts of Western India are notable for their 
eturesqueness and beauty tlie structural 
jams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
ireens and supporting brackets, being carved 
I a manner which unites richness of effect with 
jod taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
jrin is now understood, few examples were 
I use in India before Europeans introduced 
icir own fashions. These were confined to 
nail tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
:ic 8 ts and screens, the designs of which con- 
irmed somewhat closely to the architec- 
iral style of the period. Many of tliese were 
ecorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
nd metal ; while in some cases the wooden 
asls was entirely plated with copper, brass 
r silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
andalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
nrichod with carving executed with the atton- 
lon to detail and the finish generally associated 
nth the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
peely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
liture. especially those turned on tlie lathe ; 
nd ricli colour effects w'ere obtained in this, 
•orhaps the most distinctive and typically 
ndian development of decoration as applied 
o wood work. Teak, s his ham, d cod bar, sandal- 
vood, ebony, walnut, j iin, nim and Madras red 
vood are among the chief woods used in India 
or ornamental work. 


Metal Work. — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand ; and the 
ihapes are tliose which grow naturally from the 
vorking of the material with the simplest 
implements. In the technical treatment ot 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In tins, and in the working of gold and 
Sliver, a higher standard of teclinical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached l)y tlie 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more lieautifiil 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, tlie less nci'd 
exists for tlie di'coration of its surface. It is 
equally true that tlie highest test of craftsman- 
ship is the Tirodiiction of a perfect article with- 
out anv decoration. "J’hc reason being that the 
slightest t('chnie.al fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can ho hidden or disguised of 
one winch is covered with ornament The 
goldsinitiis and silversmiths of India yere 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack ot 
care and cxactiioss in tlie structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarclv to he met with 
Much of the exct'ssivo and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles tiiat they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessitv 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative piirpoRc. For man> 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for massiveness 
These solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque; and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian nietai workers to the sum tofa of man’s 
' artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes these pieces — a note not present 
, in the craft work ©f otlier countries. In the 
, design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 

1 religious symbols have been extensively used. 

' The ornaments which bedeck the early sciilp- 
, tiired figuTcs, and those depicted in tlie paintings 
I at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
I the same in design and use as similar articles 
! made at the present time, thus affording a 
I striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
I of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other. 

Textiles. — The textile industry is the widest 
lu extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal nt least, 
in stone, wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
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,brlc8. Some of the producte of the looma ] 
r Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
erfect ta»te, while the plum bloom quality 
f the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic aclneve- 
lent which places them in a class by themselves, 
leaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
lon. was the first to which machinery was 
pplied, and modem science has hrmight 
eom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
llaments of a substance finer even than tliose 
•f Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
low produced In the mills of Lancashire. But 
or beauty of surface and variety of texture 
to machine-made fabrics have ever pquaUed 
he finest haadwork of the weavere ol Injh't. 
Vlany of the most boaiitiful varieties oflndian 
^xtlle work have disappeared, killed bv tiie eom- 
Detltlon of the power loom. In other branches 
■>f art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
10 pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving 
The printed silks and calicoes of the sevente^th 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
ttigh place in the estimation of West-c'rn nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lea^^ns 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made In Europe in the middle ages iias been 
produced In India. The nearest approach 
to these Is In carpets and mgs. This art was 
Introduced from l^^rsia; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest 
work of their instructors either In colour or 
design. 

Modern Conditions. -Jn the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed 
only a general indication of its more striking 
characteristics has been possible. A volume 
would be required txi give a detailed description 
of say one of tliom, and would leave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these branches 
of art came into existence, were develop- 
ed and flourished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions wore vastly dilTerent from 
tliose of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crahs carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed i)y 
hand labour. The processes involved had not 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such as 
is now understood i)v the phrase , but were the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up expe- 
rience. Wo now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conoitlons which have revolu 
tionised Industrial art in Europe during the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modem industrial 
art. Not only on its technical side Is this 
so, but the effect of these changes has been to 
al^r the oharaetcr of the work Itself and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
off the ancient ideal of variety In design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modern one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans : the 
fanction of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman ; local markets have 


been extended to serve the whole 
the skilled handicraftsman haj. 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred y^^rs of 
for the craftsmen of Europe 
themselves to these altered conditions, and 
during the greater portion of that period India 
protected bv the difliciilties of 
tinned its Immemorial practice. Fifty ye^ 
ago tfda nrotectivp barrier was removed by the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the craftsmen 
of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
th(' Indian craftsmen have had to oieet the 
corniietition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown tools. 
Even before this period of Intense competition, 
observers interested in Indian craft work had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both In design and workmanship 
was attributed to the conserx^itivo practice 
of the craftsmen : to the gradual lora of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of Internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
oatronage of the mlcrs of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attract^ to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation In 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different causes namely, 
to the Introduction of machinory. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commewial 
organisation that beauty of design had heen 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of 1851 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more. Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied In a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these Institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found In every market of 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
industries bv training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the*factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and In anv style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers lu any 
country. It was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry, 
fo India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, hut to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. In the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some State-aided 
sy«»tem of indurtr-al and commercial or- 
ganisation of the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic Instruc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised. If, 
as'^lstance and encouragement are given by the 
Imperial ano ' oral (lovernraents to the Indian 
craftsmen incrustrial art In India will quickly 
emerge from the eloiid of depression, which has 
hung over it for a century past into the 
snnUght of prosperity. 
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The ancient monuments of India are as varied j That they possessed a well developed system 
they are numerous. Until a few years ago,; of writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
} earliest known were the brick and stone | a thousand tablets engraved with well-executed 
•ctions of the Maurya period, a group of mounds ] animal devices and pictographic legends in an 
Lauriya Nandangarh, illustrative of the Vedic , unknown script. The method of disposal of 
leral customs and assignable roughly to the i the dead at Mohenjo-daro is uncertain but at 
1 or 8th century B.C., and some rough atone , Harappa two types of burial have been met 
ills at the ancient city of llajagriha of about with, namely, complete burials along with 
0 same period. The absence of structures of funerary pottery, and “pot burials.” Only 
earlier period was then supposed to be due ' 27 of the latter have been examined and these 
the fact that all previous architecture had were found to contain skulls and human bones 
cn of wood and had completely perished. The j ami are seemingly fractional burials, 
cent excavations, however, at Mohenjo-daro, I This Indus Valley culture has now been traced 
Sind and at Hjirappa in the Punjab, have I as far as lliipar in the Ambala District, relatively 
mpletely revolutionised ideas on this subject ' close to the watershed of the Sutlej 
id proved that as far back as the 3rd or 4th ! and Jumna and it is therefore highly improbable 
illennium B.C. and probably much earlier still, 1 that this civilization was confined to the 
idia was in possession of a highly developed j Indus Valley and there can hardly be any 
vilization with large and populous cities, | reasonable doubt that future researches will 
ell built houBcs, temples and public buildings , trace It into the valley of the Ganges Of the 
brick and many other amenities enjoyed at long period of more than 2,000 years that 
lat period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 1 separates the pre-historic monuments 
gypt. Both at Mohenjo-daro and IT arappa ] referred to above from the historic period 
icre are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super- 1 of India, little or nothing is yet known but 
nposed one upon the ruins of another. I there is every hope that this gap in our know- 

j ledge may be filled in by further excavations. 
The structures that have so far been exposed ; From the time of the Mauryas, i.e., 3rd century 
b Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities j B.C., the history of architecture and the forma- 
n the site. Those of the third or earliest are tlve arts of India is clear and can be traced with 
le best in style ; those of the first the poorest relative precision. 'J'be financial stringency 
[ost of the structures are dwelling houses or caused bv the woi Id economic depression caused 
lops, but there are others which appear to almost the suspension of excavation in these 
avc been temples and one — of particularly areas. 

lassive proportions— is a large bath, surrounded Monumental Pillars. — The monuments 
y fenestrated galleries arid halls. All were which have come down to us from the Maurya 
uilt of well burnt brick and most of them were period, indude, besides the caves to be referred 
f tw'o or more storeys with staircases giving to below, the wooden palisade (4th century B.O.) 
ccess to the upper rooms. In and around the which surrounded the ancient city of Patuli- 
uins have been found many minor antiquities putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
icluding gold and silver jewellery, engraved section has been exposed, the rock and pillar 
eals of stone and ivory and paste copper im- edicts of Asoka (Circa 250 B C ), the remains 
ilements and vessels, terracotta figurines and of a laige pillared hall constructed by the same 
oys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted emperor at Patahpuira, a number of brick 
ind plain. stupas and a inouolitliic rail which originally 

.surmounted an Asoka slupa at Sarnath near 
These discoveries establish the existence in Benares. Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
lind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd are known besides the EUphant capital 
uillennia B.O. of a highly developed city life ; of a I4th at Sankisa and a fragment of a 15th 
,nd the presence. In many of the houses, of wells at Benares . Ten of them bear his inscriptions, 
.nd bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage Of these the Launya-Nandangarh column in 
ystem betoken a social condition of the citizens the Champaran District Tirhut, is practically 
it least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
ior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
onia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these members, vir., a Persepolltan bell, abacus, 
dties lived largely no doubt by agriculture and and crowning sculpture m the round. By far 
Lt is a point of interest that the specimens of che best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
vheat found at Mohenjo-daro resemble the burned at Sarnath near Ilenawss. The four 
:ommon variety grown in the Punjab to-day. lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
Besides bread, their food appears to have carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
ncluded beef, mutton, and pork, the fiesh of curacy, anA originally supported a wheel sym- 
iOrtolscs, turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the bolizing the law of piety preached by the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among Buddha. Several pieces of this wheel were found 
.heir domesticated animals were the humped and arc .low preserved in the Archroological 
Indian hull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, Museum jt Sarnath. Of the post-Asokan period 
bhe sheep, pig, dog and elephant. Besides one pillal (B.C. 150) stands to tho north-east of 
i?old and silver they used copper, tin, Besnagar in the Gwalior State, antjther in front 
bronze and lead ; they were familiar with the of the cjve of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti- Eran in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree Century A.D. All these are of ston? ; but there 
of proficiency in the jeweller's and potter's arts. 1 is one dt iron also. It is near the Qjtb Minar 
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)clhi, and an inscrjption on it 8p(‘dk» of its 
uf? been orected by a king called Chandra 
tilled with CharidraRupta 11. (A.D. ^75, 

I of the Gupta dvnast-y. It is wonderful 
find the Hindus at that age forging a bar 
ron larger than any that liave been forged 
• in Europe to a very late date, and not 
uently even now." Pillars of later styh* 
found all over the country, especially in the 
Iras Presidency. No less than twenty exi‘-t 
be South Kanara District. A particularly 
ant example faces a Jama temple at Muda-i 
i, not tar fnnn Mangalore \n inteie-ting 
•overv was lalelv niade (oiuerning 1li(‘ Iron 
ar at Oliar, Cential India 'I'Ik* Pillai is' 
that at New Jlellii om ol ljios( laiue s//rd 
duels of am 11 nt liKliiin melal woi ki w Im li 
e « \uted till' admiiatloii ol modem imlaJ- 
'I’he iMlIai is now ItioUc'ii in tlne«' 
es, measiiiing logetlar m<in than l.j leid 
iengfli, an<i IIkk is leasoii to h'duM that a 
rlh pieet* 7 h<t long has disappearnl 'I’he 
e and pnrposi ol the iMllai wcie iimitiain 
il a re< ent dis( o\ ei V w hi< h i" ol an insj r ijd ion 
lie time (d th( l*aiamaM K mg rdK^aol hiiar 
l> l(l|S-(t0, liagineids ol wimh weie loiiml 
a lUiai mosipie wlmli ot < npics (In site oi a 
niniai school estahlished h\ Ih.ii King This 
held to IK (he jniiod when tin* |iillat was 
'le A ninth moiiaslei\ laf« l\ hionght to 
lit at Naiaiida (in silt t»i (me (t| (h* am lent 
iveisilies, (oritaimd 7'» Imm/t oi toppi; and 
me imagt's npiesentmg imddha and r.iahma 
al gtnls and goddesst s llion/t statins pit*- 
nisly loiind at. \alainla had Item stemed 
in a I'ala king a( Ik ngal al the letpiest ol 
lafnitta of tin Sai'tndii dNiia-.tv n| ,S|i\ain- 
dvip.i (Siimatial, .md it w.is mii nist'd (bat 
)se statues weie eilhei niao'e at i\alan(|.i hy 
vani'st ailists oi hnnight lomi la\a 'I’he 
n'ovi'iv ot tin* mw lot ol hioii/t* 'tatins m a 
masteiv wImh h.is nothing to do with tin 
inatran king is h< Id (mall\ to dlspnot this 
mliisjon and to stow I'l.it all Iht hion/e 
iflges d|se()V(>rid at Nal.ciida wen- the woik 
Im-al inetal-eastt is 


Topes. — iitupat, known as dagabiis in Ceylon 
id Commonly railed Tojioa in North India 
pre constructed eitlier tor the safe custody 
relics hidden in a cliamber oJten near the 
ise or to mark the sccno of noUble events in 
uddliist or Jama legends, Thoagb we know 
lat tlie ancient Jaiiua bmlistufwt, no specimen 
Jaina stujms is now extant. A notable 
nicturc of this kind wJiich cxistoJ uutil recent 
ines, was the Jama stupa which stood on the 
aukali Ida site al Muttra cud Kieliled a Urge 
umber of Jaiiiu sculptures now deposited in 
le Provincial Museum at Luckncw. Of those 
Blonging to the Buddlusts, tlie great Tope of 
anclii ill liliopal is the most intact and entire 1 
f Its class. It consists of a low cirjular drum 
ipporting a hemisplierjcal dome of leis diameter 
Lound the dniin is an open passage for circum- 
mbuiaUon , and tb« whole encloset oy a mas- 
Ive stone railnig with loltv gates f acme ihi 
ardinal. points The gates tsSall 
rooden in cliaracter, and are carved, nside ami 
ut, with elaborate scul])tures. Tin orlgina 
tupa, which was of Imck and not more than 
lalf the present dimciisions, was ofiparcntly 
reeled by AsoLi at tlie same tune as his Ilon- 
irowncd pillar near the south gate, but as 


Sir Joliu Marsliall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively showm, its outer egiaing of stone, 
the railing and the gateways were at least 150 
and 2t)0 years later, respectively. Other famous 
lliiddhist stupas that liave been found are those 
I ot Sarnatli, Bharhut lictwccri Allahabad 
and Jubbulporc, Ainravati In the Madras 
Presidency, and Pijirahwa on tlie Nepalese 
frontier. Tlic tope proper at Bharhut has 
entirely disappeared, liaving been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain shoit 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
' the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
[ Stones of the Buddha give it a unique value. 

I The stupa at Ainravati also no longer exists, 
ainl portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
111 point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the Biitish and Madras Museums. The 
stupa at PiprahW’a was opened by Mr. VV. C. 
Peppe in and a steatite or soap-stone re- 

liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed. 
'I’he iriseription. according to many scholars, 
speaks of the rclu s being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrincil by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. If 
. tins interpretation is correct, we have here 
! one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddha immediately after his demise. 


Caves. — Of the rock excavations which are 
of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa, Karli, 
Ivan hen, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bomba v 
Piesidencv, Kllora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Barabir and Nagarjuni 16 miles 
north of Gaya, and Udayagiri and Ivhandagir 
JO miles from Outtack in Orissa. The caves 
belong to the three principal sects into which 
ancient India was divided, viz,, the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jamas. Tlic earliest caves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjuni 
which were excavated bv Asoka and lus grand- 
.son Dasarafha, and dedicated to AJivikas. a 
naked sect founded liy MaiiUiali putta Gosala. 
1 he next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and cave No. 9 at Ajanta and 

i^%oo assigned 

to JOO B.C by Fergusson and Dr. Burgess. 

7 * hi? « to suppose from 

oir John Marshall s recent reseaiches and 
from epjgra pine considerations that they are 
I considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types— -the chaUyaa or chapel caves 
and vikaras or monasteries for tiie residence of 
monk«. The Qrst are with vaulted roofs and 
horae-shoo shai>e,d windows over the entrance 
of a nave and side 
Thif? circular end, 

similar to Christian 
basilicas The second class consist of a hall 
•urrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
' ® sanctum in the centre of thJ 

* containing a large image of Buddha. 

Hardly a chaityn is found without one or more 

mes that at Elephanta near Bombay is Derhaos 

mit bv far tt™®' century A.D 

'the H^nd!?. Cave-temple of 

I It ii* on ^h. Koilasa at Ellora. 

tAmSliA ? n***® “Odel of 8 complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
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icated to Siva and wan excavated by tju* 
htrakuta kmg, Krishna 1, (A, D. 7b8), 

> may still be seen in the paintings in the 
ngs of the upper porch of the main shrine 
,he Jaina oaves the earliest are at Khanda* 
and Udayagiri ; those of the mediseval type, 
ndra Sabha at Ellora ;and those of the latest 
od, at Ankai in Nasik. The ceilings of many 
;he8e caves were once adorned with fresco 
1 tings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
36 are those A junta, which were exc* 

3 d nt various pciiods between 850-650 A.J). 

have elicited high praise as works of art 
»ic8 were first made by Major Gill, but most 
bhera perished by tire at the Crystal Palace 
1866. The lost ones were again copied by i 
m Griffiths ot the Arts School, Bombay, half 
vhose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
South Kensington. They were last copied 
liSidy HerriiighaTn during 1909-11 Her 
^UTCs, which are in full scale, are at present 
libited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
I Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
n' been reprodiict'd in a volume brought out 
the India Society. Another group of caves 
ere equally into] est in g though less well pro- 
ved paintings exist is found at Bagh in 
'alior State. These caves form the subject 
a monograph issued by the India Society. 

xandhara Monuments. — On the north-west 
utier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
found a class of remain.s, ruined monasteries 
i buried ttupas, among which we notice for 
I first time representations of Buddha and the 
ddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
ntals, frie/es of nude Erotes bearing a long 
land, winged Atlantcs without number, and 
lost of individual motifs clearly establish the 
luence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Bhawar, locally known as Shah-ji-ki-Dhen, 
'ich was explored in 1909, brougiit to 
ht several interesting sculptures of this 
lool together with a rehquary casket, the 
)8t remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
nod. The inscription on the casket lett no 
nht as to the mound being the itupa raised 
or a portion of the body relics of Buddha by the 
do Scythian king Kaiiishka. They were 
esented by Lord Minto's Government to the 
iddhisis of Burma and arc now enshrined at 
indalay. To about the same age belong the 
epas at iVfanikvaia in the Punjab opened bj 
injit Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and 
>UTt, In 18S0. Some of them contained coins 
Kanisljka Tliete lironglit t(» light at 

ixila during tlic wintci of I<i8l!-d8 \\lmt ino\cd 
be the hugest inoua^tcn so lai iincaitlicd in 
>ith-W'cst India in it tlieic was an inscription 
I ted 111 the jcai 134 ot an musium iticd (‘ra and 
ugldy f oTicspondiug with the year 70 A 1) 

If recoKl i.s n^garded as important. I»c( ausc ot 
«• assistance it gives m dating Gandhaia 
nlptujcsin \aiious jiaits. 


•struciural Temples. — Ot this class tin 
triiest examples are the Varalia temple ai 
eogarh District Jhansi, another temple ai 
the brick temples at Bhitargaon in tin 
strict of Cawnpore. and the temples atTigowa 
« chnn , Bran rind Bhnmara all of which belong tc 

le Central Provinces. In South India we have 
*aore examples viz Lad Khan and Durga 


temples at Aihole in Bijapur, the latter of which 
cannot be later than ttie clglitli century A.I). 
The only common characteristic is flat roofs 
without spires of any kind. In other respects 
they are entirely different and already hero we 
maik the beginning of the two styles, Indo- 
Aryan and Dra vidian, whose differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
tury onwards. In the Jndo- Aryan stylo, tlie 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in tlie Dravidian to the horizontal. The 
salient feature of the former again is tlie cur- 
vilinear iteeple, and ot the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind arc to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
I baneswar in Orissa, Ivhajuraho in Bundelkband, 
Osiu in Jodlipur, and Diiwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Jtravidian 
-’tyle 18 that of tiie Mamallapurarn Baths, or 
‘ Seven Pagodas,’ on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and aio rather models of temples 
than raths. They are the eailiest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century. Jo th»' same age has to be 
assigned the temple ot Ivailasarath at Conjee- 
veram, and U) the following century some of the 
temples at Aihoie and Pattadkal ot the Uijapur 
District, Bombav Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Bllora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
near Tnchinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
ChaJukyan by Forgussou. In this style the 
plan becoixes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadras gular ; and the liigh-storeyed spire 
' 18 converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
4rvan. Some fine examples ot this type exist 
at Dambal, Kattihali, Tilliwalli and liangal In 
Dharw'ar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam's Dominions. But 
it IS in Mysore among the temples at Ballebid 
Bclur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. — We now como to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. They ha\e been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The earliest of tlicsc are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Bralimi and Khaioshtlii, the latter being con- 
fined to the north-west of ladia. I'he Brahmi 
was read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified fo*m of the ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
viuring the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A.D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscriptions 
[are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
I reference kas been made above. One grouj) of 
tb«38e has been engraved on locks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Girnar m 
Kathiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, froii Kalsi in the 
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rer FJimalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show- 
by the way the vast extent of territory held 
him. The reference in his Ilock Edicts to 
five contempf>iary Greek Princes, Antio- 
8 II. of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
forth Is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
269 as the date of his coronation. His 
minindei pillar inscription, again, disco ver- 
In Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
puted. Another noteworthy record is the 
zri^tion of the Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
I been known for a long time bnt Sir John 
rshall was the first to notice the inscription 
It. It records the erection of this column, 
ich wag a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
1 Vasiideva by one Hehodoros, son of Dion 

0 is described as an envoy of King Antial- 
as of Taxila. Hehodoros is herein called 
ihafjavata, which shows that though a Greek 
had become a Hindu and presumably a 

ishnava. AnoUicr inscription worth noticing 

1 especially in this connection is that of 
VO No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
havadata, who calls himself a Saka and wair 
jg an Indo-Scytiaan, is therein spoken of as 
vmg granted three hundred thousand kinc 
d sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
d as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
id Brahmans. Here is anoth“r mstfince of a 
■eigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
3 (xillticul, social, economical and religious 
itory of India at th** different periods the 
icrlptlons are invaluable records, and are the 
ly light but for which we are ‘ foriom and 
nd.* 

Saracenic Architecture. — This begins in 
dia with the Ihth centurv after the per- 
uioot occupation of the Mvitammadans 
lelr first mosques w-re constructed of the 
itenals of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 
nes with comparatively slight alterations. The 
osque called Arhai din-ka-jhompra ut Ajmer 
d that near the Qutb Miiiar are instances of 
is kind. Tlie Muhammadan architecture 
India varied at difiereui pcnod« and under 
e various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
rly Pat ban architecture of Delhi was massive 
id at the same time was characterised by 
iborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
inar and tombs of Altarasb and Ala-ud-din 
liilji are typical examples. Of the Sharqi 
yle we have three raosqu'^s in Jaunpur with 
veral tombs. At Mandii in the Dhar State, a 
lird form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
id we have here tlie Jaiui Masgd, Hoshang’s 
imb, Jahaz Mahal and Hiiidula Mahal as 
10 most notable instances of tlie secular and 
iciesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans. The 
iihammadans of Bengal again developed theii 
ivn style, and Pandua, Malda, and Qaiir teem 
ith the ruins of the biuldings of this typo, the 
Qportaiit of whieh are the Adina Mas]id of 
ikandat Shak, the Eklakhi mosque, Kadam 
^ul Mas)id, and so forth. Tie Bahmani 
ynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also greal 
uilders, and atkirncd their capitals vith impor- 
int buildings. The most striking of these is 
le great mosque of Gulbarga, wUcb differs 
*om all mosqies in India in having the whole 
sntral area ervered ovei so that what In others 
’ould be an open court is here rooted by sixty- 
tiroe small domes. “ Of the varieus forms 


which the Saracenic architecture assumed/' 
eays Fergusson, '* that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant/' 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
work of the perforated atone windows in Sidl 
Sayyid's mosque, the carved niches of the 
minarsof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mxhrabt and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style 18 so essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
Irast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adil Shahi dynasty of Blja- 
pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jam! Masjid, 
Gagau Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Bauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
oegau to evolve it-^elf during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikn and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. “ The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. ” And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Mot? Masjid in Agra Fort Is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu' 
ment of bis time. 

Archaeological Department. — As the arch- 
aeological monuments of India roust attract 
the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know sometlung 
of the Archocological Department. The work 
of this Department is primarily two-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploratioD. None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government In these directions till 1870 when 
they estabiiFhed the Arcbeeological Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
bir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archeeology. The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of these Survevs, however, was res- 
tneted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old baildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1 S78 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lsrtton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 3S lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator, Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and hi" 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters was taker by Lord Ciirzon's Government, 
who established seven of the eight Archseolovfcal 
Circles that uo»v obtain, placed them on a perma- 
nent footing and united them together under 
the control of a Director*General, provision being 
also made for subsidising local ^vemmeots out 
of imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
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imonts Preservation Act was passed for 
>iotectioo of historic monuments and relics 
jially m private possession and also for State 
rol over the excavation of ancient sites and 
c in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
I Marshall, Kt., o.i.B., late Director-General 
rcheeoiogy, a comprehensive and systematic 
paigu oi repair and excavation has been 
ecuted, and the result of it is manifest in 
iresent altered conditions of many old and 
>rlo buildings and in the scientific excava- 
of buri'^d Sites such ns Taxila, Patali- 
a, Sanchi in the "Bhopal State, Sarnath near 
ires, Nalanda in Bihar, Pharapur in Bengal 
Nagarjumkouda in Madras and mthe Indus 
cy at Harappa in the Punjab and Mohenjo- 
> in Sind. Of all these works those of most 
ral interest arc the Mohenjo-daro excavations, 
here the Ai chaeological Department have 
irthed remains of prehistoric cities dating 
i to 3000 B.C, and further. The Archaeologi- 
Survey has devoted considerable attention to 
organization and development of museums as 
.res of research and education. It maintains 


the archseological section of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, small museums at tlie Taj, and at 
the Forts at Agra, Delhi and Lahore, the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum at New Delhi and 
has erected local museums at the excavated 
sites of Taxila, Sarnath, Nalanda, Mohanjo-daro 
and Harappa with the object of keeping the 
small movable antiquities recovered at these 
sites in close association with the structural 
remains to which they belong, so that they 
may be studied amid their natural surroundings 
and not lose focus and meaning by being 
transported to some distant place. 

The ei)igrapliical material dealt with by the 
Archseological Survey has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and in greater 
detail. The “Epigraphia Indica" is now in the 
21st volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published while the 
companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions Is uiuler preparation. A volume 
of non-Asokaii Kharoshthi inscriptions was 
l>uJ>li.s]ic(i two years ago. 
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’or many years Indian time was in a state of 
otic confusion. What was called Madras or 
ilwaytlme was kept on all the railways, and 
h great centre of population kept its own local 
le, which was not based on any common 
jQtittc principle and was divorced from the 
ndards of all other countries. It was with 
view to remedying this confusion that the 
vernment of India took the matter up in 
)4, and addressed to the Lociil Governments, 
1 through them to all local bodies, a long 
fcer which reviewed the situation and made 
'gestions for the future. The essential points 
this letter are indicated below ; 


‘In India we have already a standard time, 
iich IS very generally, though by no means 
iversally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
Qc, which IS kept on all railway and telegraph 
ICS throughout India and which is 5h. 21m. 
s. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
ingoon local time is used upon the railways 
d telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
ead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
indards bears a simple and easily remembered 
lation to Greenwich time. 


'‘The Government of India have several times 
en addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
idia and In England, and urged to fall into line 
ith the rest of the civilised world. And now 
e BoyalSociety has once more returned to the 
tack. The Committee of that Society which 
ivises the Government of India upon matters 
mnected with its observatories, writes; — ‘ The 
ammittee think that a change from Madras time 
» that corresponding to a longitude exactly 6 i 
mrs east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
® arrangements ; but that 

mo aviS?**®*'*^*, purposes the hourly 

® hours In advance 
[ in the west, and 6 hours in advance 

1 the eut ot India would be preletable? 

2 


“Now if India v^ere connected with Europe 
by a continuous scries of civilised nations with 
cheir continuous r.«ilway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonics and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous porlious of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India nas be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while it would, m all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
I India. The one greatadvantage which the second 
p(»sosse8 over the first alternative is, tnat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quett^. 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 
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Indian TimCt 


‘It is proposed, therefore, to put on all the *'Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m, ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
608. I boy wowld then represent a time 6i Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
houra faster than that of Greenwich, which while eminently advisable, is a matter which 
Indian Standard Time: must be left to the local community in each 
and the ditference between standard and local case.’* 
time at the places mentioned below would l>e 

approximately as follows, the figures represent- It is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the bewdderment, the reception of this proposal 
standard time is in advance of or behind local by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
time rcsiMJctlvely. — Dibrugarh 51 S., Shillong 38 that were entertained If Standard Time was 
S., Calcutta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
Lahore 83 F., Bombay 39 F., Peshawar 44 F., error. The Govcinment scheme left local 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta 62 F. bodies to decide whether or not they would 

‘'Tills standard time would be as much as 51 adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
and Kangoon, respectively; and since the railway twenty- four minutes in advance of Standard 
system of Burma is not connected witu that of Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the 
namely, llangoon local time, it is not suggested Chamber of Commerce decided !n favour of it 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
In Burma. It is proposed, however, that in* opposing element in the Municipality brought 
stead of using llangoon Standard Time as at in a side resolution, bv which the Municipal clocks 
present, wiiich Is 6h. 24m. 478. in advance of were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be minutes behind Standard Time. On the 1st 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- January 1006 all the railway and telegraph 
graphs, which would be cue hour in advance clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6 i hours ahead of Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
97° 30' E. longitude. The change would bring Calcutta time ; but in Bombay local time js 
Burma time into simple relation both with retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
European and with Indian time, and would by the Municipality and in the establishments 
(among other tilings) simplify telegraphic com- of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
inunicatiou with other countries. Time is universal. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found toy adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, tiic tune of High Water at Londou Bridge, given in the calendar, the corrections 


given as below: — 

B. M. B M. 

Gibraltar stfO, 0 82 Rangoon Biver Entrance ., add 1 35 

Malta . add 1 84 Penang aub 1 S9 

Karachi 2 33 Singapore 8 25 

Bombay 1 44 Hongkong 4 27 

Gca 2 44 Shanghai 0 34 

Point de Gallc .. .. .. add 0 12 Yokohama .. .. ... •. uo,d 3 6 

Madras 5 6 Valparaiso .. .. .. .. suO, 4 40 

Calcutta 0 10 Buenos Ayres add 4 9 

ngoou TowiO .. •• add 2 41 Montevideo .. •• i. „ 0 32 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


As the currency of India is based upon the 
mpee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible In all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000=£100), But 
after 1873. owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made In England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
jiolved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the runee to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Rs. 15=dbl. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed in the previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with hterllng at 2a. instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed hy great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System), 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money staten^onts 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
Tlie method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crorcs. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
Is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupeea (Rg. 1.00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
he read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1H78, and as the equivalent of (about) £006.667 
Hffer 1899. With the rupee at is. 6d. a lakfi 
' ' equivalent to £7,500 and a crore is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 

Coinage. — Finally, It should be mentioned 
the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indiana and Europeans. The anna was , 
i« rnif^riy reckoned as Ijid., it may now be 
• '^Idered as exactly corresponding to Id. 

1 anna is again aab-dlvided into 12 pies. 

The vailouB Bystema olTwelghta 
® combine nnifoimity of Bcale 
'' ••tiirnmenae yat\AUoi»iiitbem\«\ilol nnilB. 


The scale used generally throughout Eorthem 
India, and less commonly In Madras and 
Bombay, may be thus expressed one maundss 
40 seers, one 8eer=sl6 chittaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2*057 lb., and the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard Is used in 
official reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seeis to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
pnees, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops, where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 lb. for 2s., 2 seers per 
rupee— (about) 6 lb. for 2 b., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the which 

varies greatly In different parts of thfi country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square mites or in acres. 

Proposed Reforms. — Indian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
of com weighs 40 lbs. in Sunderland and 240 lbs. 
in Cornwall ; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 5 ibs., if we are weighiug glass, and eight 
for meat, but 6 lbs. for cheese. Similar 
iiistaiices are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. Jf we take, tor instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall And that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to woV^b. It wo couBidet tbo mauxid aa be- 
dlatiicl abd disttlct the atate ol aflalxa 
la worn. Tbiia In tba Bulted Vtoviuciia a\obe, 
tba maobd ol aawa ‘\b 
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Cawnpore, 40 in Muttra» 72| in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
A-gra, 60 in Moradabad, 43i in Saharanpur, 
60 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 484 in Shab* 
Jehanpnr, 51 in Goihanaunae. The maiind 
varies througboat all India from the Bengal 
or railway oiaund of 82-2/7 lbs, to the Factory 
mauud of 74 Ibe. 10 oz. 11 drs., the liombay 
tnaund of 28 lbs., which apparently auswcre 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Mad ran niaund, which 
some authorities catJmalc at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. — These arc merely 
typical iu.stanccs which are multiphcd indefl- 
nitely. There arc variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and t.he trouble which this state of tilings 
causes are heavy. MuiHcipal and commcreial 
bodies arc continually retiiniing to the prohlcrn 
with a view to devising a practical schornc 
of reform. 'I'lu* Supreme and rroviiKial Gov- 
ernments ha\(' male various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the iirohicin <'f uiiiverbal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Goveinmcnt dejiartmimt*' adopted a 
itundard tola (ISO grams), seer (80 tolas) and 
niaimd (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “ lead ’* which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the exp<'ctatiou has not 
liei'ii realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
wnolc question in consultation with the pro- 
wmciol Qovernineiils in 1W90-1894 and various 
special steps have at ditferent times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay afipointed a committee 
In 1011 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay rresidcncy. Tlieir final rejiort has 
not been published, but they pn suited in 
1912 an ad inter report which h.as been 
issued for {)ublic discussion In brief, it points 
out the practical impos.'-ibility pf proceeding 
by compulsory measures atlectiiig the whole 
of India. 'Jhc Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be ■ 
iicartily welcome by the people. They thoiight 
that legislation coinpulsonly up[»iiod ovci ■ 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
In bringing about the desired reform so sucrer 5 S- 
fuiiy as a " lead " supplied by local legislation 
based on piactieal expeiieiicc. The want 
of coherence, tavoir faire, or the moans of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this couelusiou. Tlie Committee (lointed ' 
out that a good oxampie of the results that ' 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East ' 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where > 
the District Officer, Mr Siuicox, gradually, , 
during the course of tliree years, induced the ; 
people to adopt throughout the district uni-i 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight : 
in this case being a tola of 180 grams. But ■ 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should i 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre - 1 
forring that a new system started in any area 1 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 


Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1013, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew . — 

Mr. C. A. Silbcrrard {Preitdent). 

Mr. A. y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Rustoraji Fardoonji. 

This Committee reported, in August 1916, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted lu India based on the 180 grain tola. 
The report says; — Of all .such systems there 
jih no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known it, that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Hallway wi'ights. The introduction of this 
sv,st<*m involves a more or less eonsiderable 
change of system in parts of the Unitc'd Pro- 
vinccri (Goraldipiir, Bareilly and neiglibouring 
.areas), practical ly the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Tiorubay, I’.ornbay city and Gujarat), and the 
North- Wi'st Frontier Piovince. Burma has 
at present asejiarate system of its own winch the 
committee thinK it should be permitb'd to 
ret.un. The sysb'ins recommended are; — 

For Inoia. 

8 Idiaskhas = 1 chawal 

8 chawals = 3 ratti 

8 rattis = 1 masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks i= 1 tola 

5 tolas = 1 chatak 

1(5 chataks = 1 seer 

40 s(‘ors = 1 maund 

For Burma. 

2 small ywes =x 1 large y we 

4 large ywes r= 1 pe 

2 peg — 1 mu 

f) peg or 24 mils — 1 mat 

1 mat = 1 ngamiJ 

2 ngamuB = 1 tikal lylsB. 

100 tikalg = 1 peiktha or 

Tile tola is the toll) of 180 grams, equal to 
the rupee weight. The vlss has recently been 
fixed at ;r 60 lbs. or 140 tolas. 

Government Action. — The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
llcTHirt and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but tliey passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the iiresetit and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by tlic Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governmi'iits to take such action as they think 
.id vi'^ablo to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
till y announced their decision not to adopt all- 
ludia standards ot length or area. 

As regards weights they decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the Imading “Weights”, near the commence- 
ment of this article, thi'- having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provisionally 
Undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that “ if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will be prepared to iindei- 
take such legislation, but at present they cor- 
aider that any such step would be premature. 
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The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear In mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplihed 
than in the physical type of its inhaliitanta. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, llajputs, Purmans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the diflerentlation much fartlier. The typical 
inhabitants of India — the Dravidians — diher ai- 
tegether from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that tiicy have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. 'J’hey have been displacsed in the Nortl»- 
VVest by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
tiie North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
tiiose of Purina, wiiich is India only in a modern 
political sense. Petween these foreign elements 
and the pure Pravidiaus is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

'Idle people of the Indian Empire are divided 
ity Sir Jleiiry Pisley (Caste, 1’ribe and Pace, 
Indian Census Peport, 1001 : tlie Gazett(>er of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
0) into seven mam physical types. 1 here would 
he eight if the Andamanese were ineliided, Wt 
this tiny group of Negritos may he disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranian. represi'cttd liv the 
Puioch, Prahui and Afghans of Ealuchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Prohaldv 
formed by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elements, 
in wdiich the former preilominate. Stature above 
mean; complexion fair; eyes mostly dark bur, 
oci asionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; head 
bio, 1 ( 1 , nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. 'J’he feature in these people 


lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
long w'lth a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
v.aries from liglitisli brow n to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader tlian among the Jndo- Aryans ; the 
stature is low'er than in tlie latter group and 
usually below the a verago according to the scale, 
'Fh^ higher representatives of this type approach 
the iinio-Aryans , ivhile the lower members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravi.lians. 'J’hc type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
deliualile, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo- Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Era vidian. The 
distinctive feature of tlie type, the character 
which gives the leal clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Low'cr IJengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Bralimins and ICayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and otiicr groups 
peeiihar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryaa blood in the higher groups. 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where their reinarKable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employ irieiit. Within its own habitat the tyiie 
extends to the Jlimalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the e.a^t, and iiroliably includes tha 
bulk of tlie population of Orissa ; the western 


tliat strikes one most prominently is the porten- B nut coincides approximately with the hiily 
tons length of their noses, and it is probably (<’t>untry of (>hota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Hiraalayae, 
me jewibii origin of tbe Afghans, Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Bai- ’ Kaiiets of Lahul and Kulu ; the Lcpclias of 
d-an.i, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- ' Biirjceling and Sfikkim ’ ’ 


. . . tlie Limbus, Murmis and 

eristic members tlie Bajputs,'" Khattns, and ' Gurungs of Nepal; the Bodo of Assam ; and tlio 
ats. I’his type, which is readily distinguish- 1 Burnieso. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 

ti]<‘ trofn f.Iio i . i 


putan. 
tensile 
Jats. ' 

able from the Turko-Iranian, ajiproaches most 
closely to tiiat ascribed to tbe tra(Utional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall ; 
eojujilexion fair ; eyes dark ; liair on face plenti- 
lui, head long; nose narrow, and prominent 
blit not specially long. 

Scytho-Dra vidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha I.raliinans, the Kunbis, ai'd the Coorgs 
f Probably formed by a mix- 

Diavidian elements. This 
H‘[n,nn ? distinguished from the Turko- 


witli a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; ststurc 
sliort or below average ; no'JC fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat ; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hydeiabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur. Its most 
characteiistic reiireseiitcativcs are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and tbe Santals of Chota Nagpur, 


J*robabIy the original type of the populatior 

raninn Kxr « x.w... utiv; xuijiw- | of India, now' modified to a varying extent by 

bead a biXiior & greater length of 'the admixture of Aryan, Sc.vthian, and Monpo- 

lowerorinfn index, a shorter nose, and a loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 

ewept Allofthesecharacters/isshoit or below mjan ; the complexion very 

thflXnii ‘he Uravldlana. In 

a I ?ner groups the amount of crossing seetn*i 
1 have been slight; in the lower DrIvTd ton 
elements are more pronounced. 

louird®in "*■ Hindustani. 

the United Provinces, in parts of Bai- 

pefXata bVthf Sfa®"? represented In Its np- 
Itr strata by the Hindustani Hraliraaii and in its 


dark, approaching black : hair plentiful, witli an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; ht'ad 
long : nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the loot, but not so as to make the face, appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains wiiich stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Caie 
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Town and Country, 


Oomorin. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Eajmahul TTills. Whcie tlie 
oriidnal characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo- Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type Is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Diavidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Diiars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in tlie swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Hangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at n giance ity bis black skin, his 
equat figure, and tlie neerro-like proportion of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 


deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical cliaracteristics tend to thin and disap* 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

Tfie areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt into each other insensibly ; and although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
ivhat particular stage in liis progress the trans* 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY, 


The progress of urbanisation in India — if 
there has been any progress at all — ha^^ been 
v?ry slow during the past tlnrty years, the 
whole increase iK'ing a ]ittl(' r.ioie tlinn one pi'i 
cent. Tin' peiec'ntaut' ot thf inh.iii popnl.iiion 
to the b>tal js «»nly 1 1 , whn li lKO\e\<'i .siiows ;m 
increase of 0 H ]»er e('nt. sin<<‘ tlie List census, 
diK* ])!ii<lv to the ludiiial Incicasc ot the ine- 
existiiig in ban popnl.itioii and p.iitlv to inigM' 
tion from rural areas 'I’lie lu KH ulage of inhan 
population ranges fioiii :J 4 in Assam to 'll <5 
in Ilombav which Is the most iiil»anis(>d of the 
major provinces (‘ompared to t.liis, tlie iiihan 
population in KraiiceiH 40 pel cent , in JS'oilliein 


I Ireland r>0 8 per cimt, in Tanada 53 7 per cent, 

I in the II. S A. 5(5 2 per cent, and in England 
j and Wales HO per cent. 

Tlie greatest degree of growth has been in the 
nunibi r of towns with a population of from 
I 20,000 to .50,000, tlie total iiopulation of whieli 
'is now iiearlv double that of towns ol 50.000 to 
I 100.000 All elassi's ot tow^iis liavi* increased 
,111 population, exei'pt iliose with populations 
I of betwi'i'ii 5,000 and 10,000 and tliose having 
I under 5,000 ’riuis th(' large industrial and 
senn-industrial towns have benefltted at the 
1 expense of th(> smaller towns. 


DISTEIlIUTrON OV POriUi \TION lisr GROrps OE TOWNS AUCOIIDING TO SIZE 
AND IN lUIllAI, TERHITORY. 


Glass of Places. 


Total Po])iilation 
liurulAieas 
Urban An'as 
Towns liaving 100,000 
and over 

Towns liaving 50, 000 to 

100,000 

Towns ha\ing 20,000 to 

50.000 

Towns having 10,000 to 

20.000 

Towns having 5,000 to 

10,000 

Towns Riving iindei 
5,000 


1931 

1921 

JA'reeutagc of .total 
Popiilatiou. 

Plnei's. 

Poimlation. 

Pl,lee.^ 

Popiilatiou 

’31 

‘21 

'11 1 

'01 

'91 

699,100 

352,837,778 

687,981 

318,942,4801 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10( 

696,S-U 

313,8.52, {.51 

685, 6(5,5 

286,4(57,204 

89 

89 8 

90.(51 

90. l| 

90 1 

2,575 

38,985,127 

2,31 (. 

32,475,276 

1 1 

10 2 

9 4 

9 9 

9 i 

3S' 

9,671,032 

35 

8,211,701 

2 7 

2 (5 

2 2 

2 2 

2 t 

05 

4,572,113 

54 

3,517,719 

1 3 

1 1 

9 

1.2 

1. 

26S 

8,091,288 

200 

5,968,794 

2 3 

1 9 

1 8 

1.7 

l.( 

513 

7,449,402 

451 

(5,220,889 

2 1 

1.9 

(> 

^ 2 

1.1 

9H7 

(5,992,832 

885 

(5,223,011 

2 

2 

1 9 

2 

2.: 

674 

2,205,760 

691 

2,333,129 

1 .oi 7 

.6 

.6 

.( 


Migration. — of tlie popul.ition of tlie Indian 
Empire only 730,540 W'ere eiiunuTated as boin 
In other parts of the woild Ot these 5‘)5,07H 
are of Asiatic blitli, 118,0S0 ot Euiopean biith 
and 17,370 others. The emigration from India 
Is approximab'Jy 2 5 niilhon, the balanw of 
migration lieliig against India. 

Nearly all of these migrants are resident in 
other paits of tlie Itritish Empio' There arc 
about 165,500 Indians m the Unum of South 
Africa, of w'hom 142,1>7J> arc found in Natal. 
There arc 26,750 in Kenja ; tlie other overseas 
Indian ooTOmunitjes in ordt'r of siw are Umri- 


tiii.s 268,870, Trinidad and Tobago 138,667, 
Eritmli Guiana 130,540, Eiji 75,117 and much 
smaller iiumiiers in Tanganyika, Jamaica, 
Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong Kong There arc 
about 11,000 Indians scatteied in numbers of 
under 2,000 in various other paits of tlm British 
Empiie and jirobalily about 9,000 in the British 
Isles. Tlie total niimbei of Indians in the 
Empire outside India is 2,300,000. Outside the 
Empire there are about 100,000 Indians, 25,000 
,in the Dutch East Indies, 35,000 in Dutch 
Guiana, 7,500 in Madagascar and smaller num- 
l^is in Uortuguesc East Africa, the U, S, A„ 
I Persia, Ir{tc[ apd otUcr countries, 




MILUONS TOTAL MALE FEMALE RURAL URBAN LITERATE 

POPULATION POPULATION POPUIAHON POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION 
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RELIGIONS. 

The subject of relij^lon is severely contro- f «ion) oi Sikb addt'd to a nmiiboi of affrays juid 
versial iu India, where often it is coloured by i at I« ii‘.t to one houiw idt* Spuakin^ bioadly, 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book ol c\ci v liuinliod ]>*'• ^bc Jndian Empm* 
aims at being iiiifiartlal, all disputed inferences <»S ai<> ifmdus, 22 Mahoincdiins, 3 Jiuddhists, 
ate excludc'd Asa iiiattn oilad, Dr Jlutton, ] ;Uollow flic leligioii of their tubes, one is a Ohns- 
the (kitn niiMsioni'i lor Ibe l.ifi <'1 een‘'ii^, leleis i ti;in and one .i Sikh. Of the reniaiiimK 2 outi is 
to an excess of /('al on th< ]).iit of al ]» tiffs erpialls" liktdv to be a Ihiddliist oi a (Hiiistian, 
to n'gister as in.in V a'lh('leMt^ ,ts {xtssihlt' in \ie\\ . | and tht otliei most piobablv a .lain, niuch less 
of tin* possibility ol a (oininiinal liamhis. hasid | piohabh a J’aisi and jiist as |)ossibly either a 
on the census letiiins “So Jimh did h ehiig ■ .h v\ , a lhahnio, oi a lioldei of iinlefinite bclu'fs. 
inn ovei th(!ietuin of leliyion in 1h(‘ Pnnjal/’, , 'I’lie cnunitiafid totsils of the Indian religious 
he biivs, “that tfisjiiitis U', to \iht1hi i a man I aie sit out in Ihe iidluwing table — ■ 
was Jdi Dharmi (A<lheient of flu' oiminal uh- / 


llcligion. 


Hindu 

Arya 

Sikh 

.Tain 

IJiiddhist 

Iranian IZoioastrian (i*arsi)J 
Musalinan 

Christian 

.lew 

Primitive (Tribal) .. 


Actual 

I’ropoition 

number 

per 

in 1923. 

10,000 of 

(000*3 

population in 

Ollllttctl.) 

1921. 

239,195 

6,824 


15 

4,336 

124 

1,252 

30 

12,787 

365 

110 

3 

77,(»78 

2,210 

0,297 

179 

24 

1 

8,280 

230 

1 .571 

16 


Variation 
per cent, 
(Increase + 
Decrease — ). 
1931-1 921. 

d-lO-l 
-fh2 1 
+ 33*9 
+ (i*2 
+ l()-fi 
-t* 7*s 
+ Id 
-}-32’5 
-t-io-o 
— 15*3 
-f 3,()72‘(i 


A feature of flu al»o\efahl( is « asih (he laige , liuriiia, Madras, llajputana. Central India and 
incie.ise yi fhe niinihei oi (hose it(iiin(d as i Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
“ niiscelkineous’’ 'I'his is i xiihnned l»\ the under this head. More than half of the 
f.ict (hat (he la(es( <(ieus i:ioiip<d .ill (Iiom* total number of Christians reside in South 
who lef.iiined ilu ii k lieion as Adi-liiiidii, India including the Hyderabad State. The 
Adi-DiaMda, e(( , umh i * inis< cil.uu ous”. ' rciiiaimlcr are scattered over the continent, 


The Hindus largely predominate in the centre ! 
and south of India, and iii the Madras I'residency ' 
they are no less th. n 88 ji.er cent, of the popula- i 
tlon. Hindus are in the iiiajoid.y in Assam, | 
Bihar and Oris.sa, the United riovinces, the ! 
Central India tracts, Ifajputana and Bombay. | 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West ! 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerablv in excess in tlic Punjab 
and Eastern Jlcngal and Sind. They form about 
32 per cent, of the population of Assam, 15 per 
cent, in the Unil,ed Provinces and 10 j>cr cent, 
in Hyderabad. 'J’hc Buddliislsarealmostcutirely 
confined to Biiiiria where (hev are 84 jier cent. 1 
of the population. 'I’he Sikhs are localized i 
in the Punjab and the .Tams iii liajinitana, . 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighboiiimg States, j 
Those who were classed as following Tiilial | 
Beligions are chictly found in Bihar and Unssa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


the larger numbeis being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
.Tews are chiefly residents of the Bombay i're- 
sidency. 

Christians." -'rb(‘ Chiistian community now 
j niiinbcis )Ust ()| millions ot peisoiis iii India 
OI 1 79 pci cent ot till' i)()i)ulation. This 
1 I’oustif uh s an incu'asi ot 32 .5 jici cent ovci the 
I l.isf ((iisiisol which 20 pci cc,nt is ascribed to 
nuiMT'.ions dm iim tlic d(‘( ad(“ 1921-31. Ncaily 
(lO pt'i cent ol Uliiisti.ms aic ictuiiu'd tioni the 
M.idi.is PosidciKN and its Sfati's, anil the coin- 
munifi c.in < l.iini 3.5 |icisons in (‘Vciy 1,000 of 
flic popnlafion ot Ihc Bi itish disf i icf s of Madias 
and as laigi a jaojioition as 27 pci cenf in 
Col hill and 31 5 pci lent iii 3’ia\ancoic. Elsc- 
whcic tin Chiistiaiis aic scaftcicd over the 
laiuci PioMiKi s and States of India, the Punjab 
•ind Ihli.ii anil Oiissa. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

last two iiiisuscs and in the last .50 )v'ais 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24tli in Burma and on that of 20th 
in India. The total population ot India as thus 
ascertained is 352,S‘J7,778, vu , British Tciii- 
tory 271, .520, 933 and Indian Ktato.s 81,310,845 
giving an increase of 24,070,74 2 m Britisli 
Teriitory and 9,224, .550 in Indian States. 

The tollowung table show's the iicicentagc 
Of vaiiatiou m the eouutr>’s po])ulation at the 


— 

1921 

to 

1931. 

1913 

to 

1921. 

1881 

to 

1931. 

Whole India 

+ 10. 0 

+ 3.2 

+ 39.0 

Provinces 

+10.0 

+ 1.3 

+ 30 8 

States . . 

+ 12.8 

+ 1.0 

+ 46.6 



CENSUS OF INDIA 1931— Population of Provinces and States. 




Census of India 1931. 
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Variation calculated from 1901-1931. t Variation calculated from 1891-1931. 
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Population of Principal Towns. 
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AGE AND SEX. 


Tln' below shows Ui(' nm* flistnbiition of 10,000 lUales Jiml females ot th(‘ Indian 

]H)i)iil.»tioii by iO-\(‘ail\ ati(' I'loiiiis ai the last two (ensiis<‘s — 



'rii(' iu( an . 1^1 111 India is onh *i‘> 02, as be made lot tlu' bea^ \ moitalitv of the influenza 

aviani'.t .50 0 m Mnizland and Wat's Tin* lab* \eais It is in the towns that the luahest 
ul ml. ml nmrtalilN in India m the deiadt* infantile nioitahtv is found. 'IMie talile below’ 
1021-51 show’s an ajiiiieenible ledinlion on tiu' shows 1 he latesfiom 1025 1(» lOOO loi ]m'sideni'y 
lati' ot tlu' |ue\ious decade, e\(n if allowainvl tow’iis and <•<‘11^11 lUOMiitial (“apitals, 

INKW’I'lId-: 31()KTVLri’V It M'KS VK\l 1,000 M VhM’.rK'rHS J)1T|IIN(; 



1 H12.5 

j 1 1)20 

i j 

1')2S 1 

1021). 

lOTO. 

Ifiinibav 

' 5557 

j 25.5 

1 ‘DO 1 

Tl f 

TOl 

208 

('.dent la 

:52() 

1 5572 

, 1510 j 

270 

251) 

208 

Madias 

27'.) 

1 is2 

i 210 j 

2S1) 

250 

246 

l{;m'fooii 

. 1 ,‘552 

1 .120 

■' 2'J 1 1 

.54 ! 

' .‘521 

278 

fail Know .. 

, 200 

1 2S7 

1 25u 1 

:501 

200 

:520 

Tahou 

1 222 

1 211 

j 20 1 

204 

.u 

187 

Nauftui 

i 

' 25. S 

^ .502 

251 

2'.)') 

1 2')1 

1 

270 

Delhi 

1 1 ST 

i 25S 

1 201 

210 

! 

' 250 

i 

J 00 


SfH ( lal eaiisi's coiiti ilmte to 1 lie limh inoitalit,v has liemi t’<»inK on sinn' llu' beinnmng of tliia 
of infant, s in Jiidia. lentun. This shoitaj’i' of females is ehaiau- 

teiistu of the ])o]mlation of India as eonii»ared 
flwini’toiho ( iistoni of ('ails man i.me, eo- to tliat of most IhiiojK'an <-oun1ries. The 
h.ibitation ,md child- bn t h eoinnionh take j dace female inl.int is delhiitelv bettei (‘liUipiKsl by 
b( loK the woman is ]di\sieali\ matme and this, natiiie foi suimvmI than the male, but in India 
eoinbined w’lth the piinnlive and iiisanitaiy the advant.me she has at biith is prob.iblv 
niithods of niidw'ifeiN, seiionsly alleits the neufiahseit in Jiil.mev liv eomi»aialive nei^lect 
health and Mtahtv ol tlie ]in)thei and thioutih and in adot'seenei' b\ tlu' stiaiii of beaiim; 
hei of the idiild It the ( luld suiMVis the ])ic- chithen f.oo (mi 1\ ,md too often. A }^ood deal 
nat.il ,md natal (diauees of (oimeiiital debility (»l lecent woik on si \ i.itios has tended to the 
and tile iisks of (hild-biith, it is exposed to the M» w that an ineieasi' in maseiilmite is an iiidi- 
daii^Mis ot dtath in the tailv months id hie cation ol di’chmiiL: population, lull this is not 
lioin dial ilnea Ol d\senti'i\ Aci oKliim to the tlu' la.-e in India as a whole. The all-India 
l'j\(‘cutiM‘ Jlealth Olliiei (d liombay cit\, by lafio is UO I females ]iei 1 ,(ll)il mat's hn Mushm.s 
lai th(' fiK'.itei numbi'i of inlantih* deaths aie and J)5I females jiei J.hdO ni.ih's lor Hindus, 
dui to infantile debihtv and malloimation. The only pioMiiei s in which tlu'ii' is actnallv 
Inc ludnm pieinatiiii biith, lespiiatoiy diseases .in e\c*i'ss of women o\ei nu n aic' jM.idias and 
Coinin'^ lu'xt, then convulsions, then diaiihceti Hih.ii and Oiiss.i, thonuli the Ceidial J’loviinvs 
-md t utc'iitis t.m addt cl n Jieiai be- excluded. Where* 

Ic'in.iles aic* in c'xec-ss, the* c'xcess is still most 
Sex Ratio. 'I’Ju- llmiic's oi Ihc- ]>opulaf.ion mai kc d in the lowc'i c aste s and does not always 
ol Jndia by sexc's, jcooided bv the* J.itest c'xti nd to the* Jiiiflic i Ainonj’ the aboii^inal 
census, show atuithei c’cml imi.ition of t lie steadv tube's, howevc'i, tlu* numbeis ol the two bcxca 
fall in the piopoition ot females to male's that an* appiuxiniatel> I'ciual. 
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Marriage.— The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hludns and Muhammadans are allowed more 
Wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to lour. As a matter of practice poly* 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The custom of polyandry is 
recognised as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. It is also practised among many 
of tile lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
tffeot is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
manded men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
itatlstical interest. 

The table lx‘low shows the percentage for 
each sex of married personb who arc under the 
ago of 16 years : 

Number per of total <tmrried w}to are under 

16 yearn. 


Provinces, etc. 

Males. 

Females. 

tndia 

' 65 7 

157 3 

Burma 

1 S 

6.7 

India PioiH'r 

68 0 

161 8 

Hindus . . 

73 1 

164 1 

Muslims 

59 A 

174.3 

Tains 

32.5 

108.3 

rrlbal . . 

49 6 

93 3 

Blkhs 

26 9 

74.6 

Ohrlstians 

15,. j 

43.3 


Widows and Remarriage - Tuiant man i<ige 
aaturally irivolvts infant widowhood, a teahirc 
‘ii no signifteaiici' wheie r<mariiage is allowed, 
but of seiious linpoitame wheic it is not. 
Widows among Hiidus numlH'ied just under 
bwo millions in 1931 ; but the general ratio oi 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921. 
Cn the 1921 census tht'rc weie 176 widows 
lU every l.OOl) femali*&, a llgiire which had fallen 
n 1931 10 155. It is, however, Jams and. 


Hindus who place on effective ban on widow 
remarriage, and in both these communittes 
the total ratio of widows has fallen ; Jain widows 
in 1931 were 263 per 1,000 females, hut in 1931 
only 221, and the 1921 figure of 191 widows in 
every 1,000 Hindu females has fallen to 109 In 
1931. On the other hand, there has already been 
a very remarkable increase in child 'mdoWB 
particularly under the age of 6 years, Which can 
be attributed to the rush of marriages anticlpa* 
toiy to the Ohild Marriage Kestraint Act, a 
rush which it is to be feared will contribute 
largo numbers of young widows to the figures 
of the 1941 census unless there is before then 
a very pronounced change of attitude towards 
widow lemarriage in Hindu society generally. 
In ev(*ry thousand Hindu women there are still 
1 69 widowed, 22 of whom are under thirty years 
of age and over a quarter of those under 20, 
In spite of reformist movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, they are still uncommon 
enough to attract attention in Indian papers 
whenever tlicy take place. 


Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000 
of all religions. 


Age. 

1931. 

1921. 

All ages 

155 

176 

0-6 

1 

1 

6—10 . . . . 

5 

6 

10—15 

30 

17 

15- -20 

34 

41 

20- 30 

78 

'92 

30—40 

212 

212 

40—60 

607 

494 

60 and over . . 

802 

814 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


literacy. — The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write 
letter and road the reply. 


in iH>pulation and in spib' of having startc'd with 
a \eiy high ratio, has be(*n able to do more than 
keep pace witli that giowth. 


literacy, In the sense of ability to write a 
etter and to read tlie answer to it, has grown 
mormonsly in tlie past fifty years, although it 
Is at present not ^ely high in compailson with 
Mmtrles in tlie west Ninety-five out of every 
|L,i0(^ of the po]}ulation are now literate, a.^ 
I^atnst 82 ten ycais ago and less than 40 halt 
a ^century ago. Burma leads the provinces in 
nute matter of literacy ; for in that proyince 
Iteraey, even if not of a very high order, is a 
blAlbit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
toth boys and girls being taught in the monas* 
of which almost every Burmon vill^e 
^ least one. Cochin, Travancore and 
teoda follow Burma in the older of literacy. 
jMkin State, in spite of a very rapid growth 


bib'raey is much moie pri' valent in towns thou 
in the conntiy, as both the need for, and the 
oppoitunitioH ot, acquiiing it are greater. An 
analysis of tlie population of the cities shows 
that 348 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females are liteiate, while the ourrespondlng 
figures for literacy in English in towns are 1,478 
males and 434 females. 

The country taken us a whole, female literacy 
is comparatively absent in India proper exceptv 
in Kerala. Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to every three, Coorg a litite less 
than one to every three, Baroda a little fewer 
and Mysote one to every five. BeaideB the 
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difficulty, Btlll felt 'very strongly in most pro> 
vlnoes, offsetting good women teachers, one of 
the most serious obstacles to the spread of 
female education is the early age of marriage, 
which causes girls to he taken from school 
before they have reached even the standard of 
the primary school leaving oortifleato. 

Treated in communal or religious groups, the 
greatest progress has been made by Sikhs, 
Jains, Muslims and Hindus, in that order, but 
the leading literate communities are the Parsis, 
Jews, Burmans, Jains and Christians. The 
following table analyses the position of the 
Indian communities in respect of literacy : — 


B/eliglon. 

Number 
per 1,000 
who are 
literate. 

All religions (India) 

05 

iliiidus 

84 

Sikhs 

01 

Jams 

353 

Buddhists 

90 

Zoioastrians (Pdisis) . 

701 

Miisliiiis 

64 

Christians 

279 

Jews .... 

416 

Tribal 

7 

Others 

19 


English Language.— Literacy in English 
language is still less In India and is confined 
mostly to the town-dwelling population. Two 


hundred and twelve out of every 10,000 males 
and 28 put of every 10,000 females are literate 
in English, and both sexes taken together 123 
out of 10,000, Viewed in relation ta the various 
religions and communities, the figures are as 
follow ; — 


Beligion. 

Number 
per 10,000 
aged 5 
and overs 
who aroi 
literate in 
English. 

All religions (India) 



123 

Hindus 



113 

Sikhs 



151 

Jams 



300 

Buddhists 



119 

Zoroastiidiis (Parsis) 



5,041 

Muslims 



02 

Chiistians 



919 

Jews 



2,636 

Tribal 



4 

Othcis 



28 


Territoi ially, Codiin State loads in literacy 
1 in English with 307 per 10,000 ; Coorg follows 
with 238, Bengal (211) and Travancore (156) 
I coming next. 

Languages. — In the whole Indian Empire 
225 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained* 
,not having been separately considered. 


The piineipal languages are given in the following statement — 





Total number of speakers 
(000* s omitted.) 

Numbei per 10,000, 
of total population. 

Language. 


1931 

1921. 










Males. 

Females. 




Males. 

Females. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Wesh-rn Hindi 
Bengali 



37,743 

27,617 

33,804 

25,962 

.50,210 

25,239 

46, .504 
24,055 

2,090 

1,623 

1,990 

1,527 

Telugu 

Marathi 



13,291 

10,673 

13,083 

10,317 

11,874 

9,296 

11,727 

9,095 

730 

585 

770 

607 

Tamil 

Punjabi 



10,073 

8,799 

10,339 

7,040 

9,284 

8,961 

9,496 

7,272 

558 

48r^ 

608 

414 

■Hajastliani 

Kanarese 



7,271 

5,690 

0,627 

6,616 

6,656 

5,253 

0,025 

6,121 

403 i 
315 

390 

325 

Oriya 

Ciujeratl 

. , 


5,485 

6,610 

6,709 

5,240 

4,952 

4,967 

6,192 

4,585 

804 

311 

336 

308 

Burmese , , 
Ifinlayalam 
Latoda (or 
Punjabi) 

Western 

4, .332 
4,533 

4*603 

4,622 

4,605 

3,963 ^ 

4,135 

3,736 

3,050 

4,288 

3,762 

2,602 

240 

267 

255 

266 

271 

2 a 
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The necessity of n common medium of con - 1 central India. In their pure forms these four 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise ' languages may be scientifically distinct ; but 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- this is not the popular view. There is a common 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject element in the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and ! central India which renders their speakers, with- 
BUggestion during the last decade and a good ' out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a mutuaily inteliigible to one another, and this 
lingua /ranca for India. The combined speakers common basis aiready forms an approach to 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca over a large part of India, 
exceed in number the strength of any other : ^ , 

individual language in India, and if we add to j Infirmities. — Ihese are classes ui^er four 

these two languages Bihari and Bajasthani. ' main heads — insanity, deaf -mutism, blindness 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules. . the number of persons suisering from ea^ 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of ' infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable aifinities , proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
and cover a very large area of northern and tion 


Infirmity. 

1 Number afelioted with ratio per hundred thousand 

1 OP THE PtyPULATION. 

— 

1 1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 1891. 

1881. 

Insane 

120,304 

88,305 

81,006 

66,205 

1 74,279 

81,132 


28 

26 

23 

27 

35 

Deaf-mutes 

230,89,5 

189,644 

199,891 

153,168 

196,861 

197,215 


«<•) 

60 

64 

62 

76 

86 

Blind 

001,370 

479,037 

443,653 

3^4,104 

! 458,868 

626,748 


172 

1.52 

142 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

147,911 

102,513 

109,094 

97,340 

12tf,244 

131,908 

42 

32 

35 

33 

46 

57 

Total . . 


860,099 

833,644 

070,817 

856,252 

937,063 



272 

267 

229 

.315 

407 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as affiicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the ail of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively liigh mortality of the afflicted 
In the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the mettiod of compilation adopted 
In 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, manv of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared witli the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from ai.*} to 207. 'I’ho incicasc in ratio as well 
as in numbciH since then is attribufx'd to 
increased accuracy of enumeration. 

Occupation.— It is a well known fact that the 
mnjoritv of the people in India live on agricul- 
ture. The latest ci'iisiis }nits down the numlK'i 
of those engaged m the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 108,;U)l),lK)l), wliilo those 
engaged in industry number 16,400,000. I’hiis 
about 67 pc^r cent, of tlie country’s w'orkois 
nre employed in tlie former and ]0 per cent. 
In the lattcT. This docs not, however, mean 
that all the 1 03 millions arc laiid-o wiers. Bights 
in land in India are complicated and involved 
to a degree, incredible to persons familiar only 
with the simpler tenures of wcstein Europe. 


Iletw(*('n the man who eultnati's [land and the 
man who nominally owns it theie aie often a 
mimb(>i of intc'rinedmte holders of some inteiest 
or other m the pioduci* of the' land. If a com- 
parison is made between the area of land under 
eiojis and the iiuinl>er of agrienltuiists actually 
engag(‘(l in cultivation in British India, it is 
that lor (‘acli agriculturist th(‘ro arc 2.9 acres 
ot cro]»pe(l land of which 0 05 of an acre is 
iiiigated. The cultivation of special crops 
oceniiics nndei two ])ei cent of tlie jiopiilations 
coiieeiiK'd in ])asture and agriculture, the greater 
part of wliom aie engagi'd in the pioductioii of 
t(‘a. Foiestry employs fewer tliaii special 
cultivation. 

Jn recent years there has heim an increase in 
th(' numbei of people living on the production 
and tiaiisiniHsion ot physical toiee, tiiat is, 
heat, light, electiicity, motive power, etc. Silk 
spinning and w'caving, maiiufaetun' of chemical 
piHKlucts, and the manufactuie of tobacco have 
pioved moie popular than before. Transport 
by road has attiact-c*d more men, while tlie use i 
ot w'atei lor intcunal transport has decreased, 
liai hours bi'ing used more freely for extc'rnal 
tianspoit by sea. About five million persons 
are engaged in organised industiy. 

It is noteworthy that li*.ss than one million 
Iieople, who man, the army, the Navy, the 
air fouH?, the police, the seiMces, etc., manage 
the administration of tins vast country ; in 
ether words, 3.50 odd millions arc ruled by one 
niillion servants of the state. 

I There has of late been increasing unemploy- 
ment, esiH'cially among the educated classes. 
An atw'mpt to include these in the last census 
has not met with success, but it is significant 
that graduate's of Madras University join the 
poli^ department on Bs. 10 per mensem and 
are held fortunate In getting even that. 
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jNo history of India can be proportionate 
and the briefest summai^ must suffer from the 
same defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
histcry of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will rot malce good, though it makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
bistorf of India : and, though the labours of 
moden geographers and archaeologists have been 
amazirgly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these ga,ps will ever ,be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up lo the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into | 
the by-viays of history will reveal to him many I 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
There art, for example, to this day castes that 
believe th^y sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on tne shores of a highly improbable sea and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Tataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuni and the 
sons of Fandu. Kecent excavations by the 
Archaeological Department in the Indus Valley 
at Harappa in the Punjab, but more particularly 
at Moheiijo Daro in Sind, carry us back even ! 
further. They have uncovered sites of cities i 
bearing the marks and containing the relics of a 
high chili&ation stated by the Department to be 
Sumerian, The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excited the 
greatest interest in scientific circles throughout 
the world, but the general critic omits several of 
those remote centuries and takes 600 B.C., or 
thereabouts as his starting point. At that time 
much of the country was covered with forest, but 
the Aryan races, who had entered India from the 
north, had established in parts a form of civiliza- 
tion far superior to that of the aboriginal savages 
and to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
louimed by those invaders. In like manner 
the Dravidian invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz- 
Ing forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
^*“8dom8 the first of which there 
^ of Atagadba. or Bihar, 
near, this power- 
Siir Jainism and Buddhism had 

S friend and patron 

The King mentioned 


Alexander the Great. 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
in the previous year and had captured Aomos, 
on the Upper Indus. In the spring of S26 he 
crossed the river at Ohind, received the sub- 
mission of the King of Taxila, and maiched 
against Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the rivers Hydaspea (Jhelum) and 
Akeslnea (Cheuab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the Biver Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexander was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
whore a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexander's march through Mekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Nearebus 
up the Persian Gull Is the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander bad stayed nineteen 
months in India and left behind him offleen, 
to cairy on the Government of the kingdoms 
he haa conquered : but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hcllenized. 


P™1.* ot li»rta87aut^S^Srol 

Iiido? win^^ j B.C.) who annexed the 
an ^ 5“*^ formed from his conquest 

tribute the 

tailed one million sterling. De- 

Shle does not become pos- 

ble until the invasion of Alexander in 826 B.r. 


The leader of the revolt against Alexander's 
generals was a young Hindu, Ghandragupta, 
who was an illegitimate member of the Royal 
Family of Magadha. Ho dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he is said to have been able to place 
603,000 troops in the field against Selcucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to bo faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B.C.) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, the modem Patna and 
Bankipore. Of Chandragupta's court and ad- 
ministration a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Megastheucs, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus. His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B.C. when he was suc- 
ceeded by hiB son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Asoka f269 — 231 B.C.) who 
recorded the events of hia reign in numerous 
inscriptions. This king, in an unusually 
bloody war, added to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern Circars) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the ruturo to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms The consequences of the con- 
version ot Asoka were amazing. He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his ** children 
But be initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that ** Buddhism’* 
whi di had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world — the 
greatest, probably, it measured by the number 
of adherents. This is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered; this it is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
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( 


in tm of the world- the 


e^tf reveal him as a seat king “ wdl as a 
great missloiiarsr, and It is to be hoped that the 
exoavatione imw being csarried on in the ruins 
of hto palace may throw yet more light on his 
ebaractor and times., On bis death toe Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even during his 
lelgn there had been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India; where toe inde- 
pendent kt^doms of Bacttia and Parthia had 
been formed, and subsequent to it there were 
frequent Greek raids into India. The Greeks 
in Baotria, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
Of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A.D., also ousted the Indo-Parthlan kings 
from Afghanistan and Hortb-Westem India. 

The first of these Yueh-chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphlscs II (A.D. 85--126), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
power eastward as far as Benares. His son 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. Ho greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the Korth, and 
made Peshawar his capita). Under him the 
power of the Kuslmn clan of the Yueh-chi 
reached Its zenith and did not begin to decay 
until the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, 

« one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man.** 

The Gupta Dynasty. , 

Early In the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance. Its founder was a local 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
come fifty years from A.D. 326, was a king of 
Uie greatest distinction. His aim of subduing 
ah India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kmgdoms of 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
mts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
his eon, Chandragupta, was equally distin- 
gnished and is commemorated in an inscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
In the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-bien 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane — 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia—and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appeared. The followmg century ail over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A. D. 606. 
eapaole of consolidating an Empire. This was 
thd Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambaia, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda. 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet ** felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in torn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremoniaf.** Of his times a graphic 
ptBture has been handed down in toe work of 
a C^eae Master of the Law,** Hluen l^iang 
by name* Earaha was the last native para- 
ttiauat aovbreign of Kortbem India ; on hisi 


Minister, whose treacherous eonduot towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avemed: 
and the kingdom so laboriously estabmed 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife vhleb 
lasted for a century and a half. / 


The Andhras and RaSputs. 

In the meantime in Southern In^a the 
Andhras had attained to great prospersy and 
carried on a considerable trade With Greece, 
Egypt and Borne, as well as with tbs East. 
Their domination ended in toe fifth eentury 
A.D. and a number of new dynasties, (st whloh 
the Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear. The Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Oholas. But 
the fortunes of the Southern dynasties are so 
Involved, and In many cases so little known; 
that to recount them briefly is Impossible. 
Few names of note stand out from the record 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account is given below. 
In fact the history of mediaeval India Is singu- 
larly devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
that tiip^* and materials for the history of 
these cepturies are very scanty. In toe absence 
of any powerful rulers the Jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from It: 
ancient capitals fell Into ruins from which In 
some cases they have not even yet been die- 
tiirbed, and the aborigines and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab. 
It is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event — If a slow process may be call- 
ed an event — of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans; 
Eshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and Im- 
pure largely resting upon a dassifleation of 
occupations, tsut this social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside it. The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Bsjputs as warriors In the place of the Kshattzi- 
yas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
the 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homes in Rajputana and Oudh. into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighto^ clans 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Katomir was a small kmg- 
dom which exercised an influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its dze. The only 
other kingdom of Importance was that of 
kanauj — in the Doab and Southern Oudh— 
which stOl retained some of toe power to which 
It had reached in toe days of Harsha, apd oi 
which the renown extended to ddna and 
Arabia. 


The Mughal Empire. 
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With the end of the period of anarchy, the 1 
lK>Itttcal history of India centres round the | 
Bidpots. One dan founded the kingdom of, 
Oukxat, another held Malva, another (the 
CliaahaBB) toonded a kingdom of ^hlch A^mei 
was the capital, and so on. Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Rathors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Oabarwars of Benares became one of <he 
most famous In India. Later In the same 
century the Chauhans were united, and by 
1108 one of them could boast that he had con* 
quered all the country from the Vlndhyas to the 
Himalayas, inoludmg Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old. The sen of this con- 
queror was Fiitbwi Baj, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans. With his 
death in battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
tb« new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos; and of the greatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial In the temples 
and forts of the Rajput states and in the two 
great philosophical systems of Sankaracharya 
(ninth century) and Bamanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at 
t*ie time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before the new faith. 

Mfihomedaii India. 


tn the reign of his successor, Habmud (1898- 
1418X the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror Taimur. It was the end of 
the ftlieenth century belore the kingdom, under 
Sikandar Lodi, began to recover. His son, 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
that bad been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, 
in 1526 , and there was then established in 
India the Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomedan dynasties that had mlud 
in capital other than Delhi up to this date 
were of comparative unimportance, thou||^ 
some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Abmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
greater rulor--acquiring fame at sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmani dynasty made names foi themselves 
especially in the long wars they waged on the 
BOW Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
also was Adil Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shahls. It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vija]^ 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur Is famous. 


The wave of Mahomedan Invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in Smd. less than a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet in 632. But the 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of his. Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeated raids Into the heart 
of India, captunng places so far apart as 
Multan, Kanau], Gwalior, and Somnath in 
Kathiawar, hut permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of the 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
territory of Ghor, there bad arisen one Mahomed 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal. 
Frithwl Bai, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically independent sovereignties. 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-diii, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
snd is remembered by the great mosque he 
built near the modern Delhi. Between his 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in 
1626, only a lew of the many Kings who gov- 
CTued and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings, stand out with distinction. One of these 
vas Ala-ud-din (1296«1316), whose many ex- 
peditions to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
Mpable administiator. Another was Firoz 
Bhah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
^tiw was in many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abdwatlon. In ooiifaBioD, 


The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modern times it be- 
comes impossible to prcsmit anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
century saw the first European settlements in 
India, it will be convenient here to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire, How Bahac 
gained Delhi has already been told. His son, 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by Sher Khan, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended In 1545, 
The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of bis brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king- 
dom. When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 18 years old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to bis 
authority and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednapar. Ihb 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for hM 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died In 1605, leaving behind him a xecoid that 
has been suroassed oy few. His son, 8‘ebangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nut Jahan; 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buildings— the tomb of 
his father at Slkandra, part of the palace of 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore, 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu* 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnifloence 
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and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi. Ihe 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658. 
This Emperor’s rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting in every dlrc^ction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years* struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, under the leadership of Sliivaji, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. Bis bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to iiold his 
many conquests, and on his death (1707) the 
Empire, for which bis three sons were fighting 
could not be held together. Internal disorder 
and Maratlia encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1 739 a fresh 
danger appeared in tlie person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried all before 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Maiathas began to make the 
most of the oppoitunity off<jr('d to tliem by 
puppet rulers at Delhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the 
history of Mahorac'dan India. Empi'rors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th centurv, but their territory and power 
had long since disappi'a red, Ix'ing swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 


European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to linlia in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a gieat Empire 
In the East. That idea was soon realized, for 
from 1500 onwards, constant <)xpcditions were 
sent to India and the first two Viceroys in 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque— laid the 
foundations of a great Empire and of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken in 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day in the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of churches and forts on ihe 
shores of Wi‘stern India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with wiitch tne 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate their 
religion and to the cam they took to defend 
their settlements. There were great soldiers 
and great missionarii's among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cuiiha, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in tiie latter. But 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when it has to be paid for, and the con- 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by ttie attacks made on their 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
most Intolerable. The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 to 1640, 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was unequal to the task of competing 
in the East with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 


wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands* 

The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
Tiio first Englishnuin to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factories in India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
position bad b^en ov(‘rcomp, notablv In the 
sea fight oil Swally (Suvah) in 1612. The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the must important English foothold in the 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, ineluding Fort St. George, Madras; 
(1640) and Uijghli (1651). In the history 
of these early years of British enterprise in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark *. it also illustrates the weak- 
n(;ss of tlie Portuguese at thac date, since in 
rtJturn the King of England undertook to pro- 
tect the Portuguese m India against their 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch. Cromwell; 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s right to trade in the East; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Sivaji and by the general 
disorder prevalent in India. Accordingly, io 
1686, tlie Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue as may be the foun- 

dation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against tlie dei)redations of Aurangzeb. The 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not bs 
laid by Job Charnock until after a humiliat- 
ing peace had been concluded with t^t 
Emperor, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
the Company found itself in England, there 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
the better. The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some vears peaceful development followed ; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from the pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas. 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out from 
England, and rebellions like that led by 
Keigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was in this respect peculiarly fortunate; the 
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long list ol Its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungier to Hastings and BafQes, contains 
xnany names of men who proved them- 
selves good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, 
the finest Empire-builders the world has 
known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
mad(‘ of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Eussia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the 
following outline of the development of 
British rule. 


The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
France in 1744, the Freindi bad ju-/<uiied a 
strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three large States— Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore — and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
8tat('3 Dupleix, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bouidonnais (1746) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
deputy ol the Nizam’s who ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it. 
The treaty ol Aix-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European tioops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1760-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. This war arose from Dupleix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Dupleix' s officers, the Marquis 
de Jlussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had established his 
power, and in return the Northern Circars, 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years’ war 
(1756-63). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, who had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort St. David and invested Madras. But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Gingee put an end to the 
I'Vench ambitions of Empire in Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were fighting the third 
French war in the South they became involved 
difficulties in Bengal, where SiraJ-ud- 
uauia had acceded to power. The head- 
quarters of the English at Calcutta were 


threatened by that ruler who 

should surtendcr a refugee and should c^se 

building fortifications. They 

ho marched against them with a large army. 

Some of the English took to their ships and 

made off down the river, the rest surrendered 

and were cast into the jail ^uowri 

“Black Hole.” From this smaU and stifling 

room 23 peroons, out of 146, 

tlKi next day. Clive who was at Madras, 

immediately sailed for Calcutta with Adimrul 

Watson’s squadron, recaptured th® 

(1757), ani, as war with the ^ yench had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take ^handerna- 
gore. The Nawab Siraj-ud-Dauto ^hen too 
the side of the French, aud Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the ^awab s 
throne; marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys and 8 
of artillery against the Nawab s host of over 
50,000. The leiult was the historic battle or 
Plassey (June 23) In which Clive, after hesi- 
tating on the course to be pursued, routed 
the Nawab. Mir Jafar was put on the throne 
at Mursbidabad, and the price o^.th^honour 
was put at £2,340,000 In addition to the grMt 
to tne Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-tour 
Parganas. In the year after Piaescy, Clive 
was appointed Go^erno^ of 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
the Oudb army that was threatening Mir 
Jafar, in each case with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England. ^During ms 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim In bis 
place. This ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, u® 

intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of pudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over cuBioms dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots tired by his followem were 
the signal for a general rising in Bengal. 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepovs 
were massacred, but his trained r®gimem8 
were defeated at Gheria and Oodeynullah, and 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh. But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in his own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
leaders from the guns. Major (Sir HectOT) 
Munro defeated the joint forces of S^iuh -Ma^ 
the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Buxar. In 1705 Chve (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor; 
“Two landmarks stand out in Ins policy. Flr^ 
he sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, ho desired to purify the (Sompany's 
service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources. In neither respect were his plans 
carried out by his immediate successore. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of Clive 
as our military supremacy dates frpin his vic- 
tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left India, 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a ®y stem of 
Government in Bengal by which the Engiiah 
I received the revenues and maintained ine 
army while the crimiial jurisdiction was vestejl 
in the Nawab. The performance of his se- 
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oond tMk, the parlfication of tbe Company's 
aervtoe, vaa hotly opposed hut earned out. 
H« died in 1774 by bis own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
BUfed him, though admitting that he did render 
** great and meritorious services to his country “ 
Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
and adminVstTation ol the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake tbe administrative 
organisation of India, and, in spite of tbe fac* 
tiOUB attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of bis Coun* 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
' the system of revenue collection, greatly im- 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of justice and some sem- 
blance of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Oovemor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1775 
he was the first Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
lorceB contributions he enacted firom tbe 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in liingland as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac 
tion in the trial of Kuncomar for forgery, the 
ba^ of his seven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the cliargcs But there la much more 
for which his administration is justly famous. 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states. 
One frontier was closed against Alaratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir ol Oudh, for his war against the 
EohiUas, who were intriguing with the 
Mafathas. In W'^stem India be found himself 
committed to the two Maratha wars (1775-82) 
owing to tbe ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place Its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that ho sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon whore tbe Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South — 
Where interference flora Madras had already 
led (1759) to what is known as the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder All 
and the ]Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
taunt again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Hyder All he had to dispatch a 
Bengal army under bir Eyre Coote. Hyder 
All died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provinces tiiat 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift In 
action when required. He was succeeded 
after an Interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1780-03) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
arlmtnal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
^bUsbing an Appellate Court of Criminal 
^dloature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service 
Oia separated the functions of the Dlstript Col- 
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and ** merchants of the Company into an ad- 
mmistrative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for bis intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement In Bengal. (See arMele 
on Land Bevenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office wluoh ended 
in the submission ol Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Siiore (Lord lelgnmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded L.ord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Poliey. 

The French in general, and "tbe Corsican'* 
In particular, were the enemy most to bo 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties In India, and he formed the 
scheme of deflmtively ending French schemes 
In Asia by placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob- 
taining from the Nawab of Oudh the cession of 
large tracts of territory in lieu of payment; 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the Frinch, embarked on tne fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the toll ol 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidenoi 
of to-day then pafised to Biitish rule. The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Gackwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar ol Indore and the Raja of Nagpur- 
had still to be brought into the British 
nit. Ibe Ptshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fltd to British territory and signed 
the Ircaty of Basscin which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. La thfi 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, bir Arthur Wellesley (tbe Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by bis victories* of 
Assay e and Argaum and tbe other at AUmd, 
and Laswari. Later upeiatlons, such ss Lio- 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India, 
were less foituuate. The great acquisitiodb 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
BO expensive that the Court ol Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price. He, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India* 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival ol a stronger 
ruler, Lord Minto. He managed to keep tbe 
peace In Indu for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. Uis foreign pohey was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuih as be opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded, a treaty with Ranjit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
tbe loyal ally of the British lor Ufe. ’ 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Molrb 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the GurldiaB of Nepal, who hbd 
been encroaching on British teri&ory. Atom 
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Oehterlony, were sticcessfttl and the Tieaty of 
(1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day. 
Nor this sttccess Lord Moira was made Marquis 
^ Hastings. In the same year he made prepa* 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
. which was made necessary by the lawless con* 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Fathan or Hohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 1^0,000 that 
he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Beshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States: 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the ik) 11« 
tlcal system and British interests were per^ 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
^st^s, and his five years* rule (1628-28) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bharatpur. The former opera. 
Hon was undertaken owing to the insolent de- 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces. The capture of Bharatpur by 
Lord Combermere (1 826) wiped out the 
repulse which General Lake had received 
there twenty yeai 8 earlier. A disputed success- 
ion on this occasion led to the British inter- 
vention. 


Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madias, Lord William 
iBentInck, was the next Governor-General. 
His epitaph by Macaulay, says: *'He abo- 
lished cruel rites; he effaced humiliating 
distinctions ; he gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion ; his constant study was 
to elevate the intellectual and moral 
Yharacter of the nations committed to his 
charge.*’ 


Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
ft the time, but were eclipsed b> the acts he 
■look for the abolition of Sati^ or widow-burn- 
ing, and the suppression — with the help of 
Captain Sleeman — of the professional here- 
ditary assassins known as Thag 9 , In 1832 he 
annexed Gachar, and, two years later, Coorg. 
1 he incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced 
him to take that State also under British ad- 
miniatration— where it remained until 1881. 
nig rule was marked in other ways by the des- 
patch of the first steamship that made the ms- 
Mge from ^mbay to 8ues, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
advocates of instruction in English 
Sf WUliam Bentinck 

programme of reforms 
Charter Act of 1838 had 
^ commercial business of 

rill.., eiMhaslaed their position as 

vtown. By It the .Aide edmbibtntloa, u »cn 


as the legislation of the country, was placed 
In the hands of the Governor-General in 
Council, and authority was given to create a 
Presidency of Agra. Before his retirement Ben- 
tinck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (1834), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1774 became the first Governor-General of Fort 
William. Sir Charles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord William 
Bentinck, and during his short tenure of 
office carried into execution his predecessor's 
measures lor giving entire liberty to 
the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

With the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1836-42) there began a new 
era of war and conquest. Before leaving 
London he announced that he looked with ex- 
altation to the prospect of ** promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
ings of good Government and happiness to 
millions in India ; ** but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in its train 
the annexation of Sind, i.he Sikh wars, and the 
inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India. The first Afghan war was under- 
taken partly to counter the Butsian advano) 
In Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Babul the dethroned mler Shah 
Shnja In place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object was easily attained (1889) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained In the military 
occupation of the British. In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated In Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten suffered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Host Ma- 
homed. The British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two monthg* delay he led bis army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth of winter. Between Kabnl 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city. Lord Ellen borough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott, 
advancing ftom Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and Joined PoUock at Kabul (1842). The 
bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne. The drama ended 
with a bombastic prorlamaiion 'from Lord 
Eilenborough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Bllenborough’s other wars — the con- 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwallor^were 
followed by his recall, and the appointment 
of Sir Henry (let Lord) Hardinge to be Govef- 
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Of BtreDgth was Imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
dikhs. Eanjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1 839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier. He left no son capable of ruling, 
and the khalsa, or central council of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure its strength 
with the British sepoys. The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and FeJ Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-in -Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fought — ^at Mudki. Ferozeshah, Aiiwal and 
Sobraon. The SlUns were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was not annexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuloop Singh was 
rocogtiizca as Bajali ; Major Hcmry Lawrence 
was appointed Hesiiicnt, to assist tlie Sikh 
Council of Bogcncy, at Lahore ; the Julliin- 
diir Boab was added to British territory; the 
Sikh army w^as limited ; and a British force 
was sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf ot 
the child llajah. Lord Hardmgo returned to 
England (1848) and was 6ucc<‘cdcd by 
Lord Balhousie, the greatest of Indian 
proconsuls. 

Dalhousle had only been in India a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out 
In the attack on the Sikli position at Chillan- 
wala th«* British lost 2,400 officers and men 
besides four guns and the colours of three regi- 
ments : but before reinforcemonts could arrive 1 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Napier as | 
Commander-in-Chiof, Lord Gough had rc-| 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat : 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. | 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), its pacifica- 
tion being so well carried out, under the two 
L* wren CCS that on .he ontbiiak of the Mutiny 
eight years later It. r(*mained not only quiet but 
loyal. In 18.')!! Lord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, tins time in Burma, owing to the 
Ul-treatmcnt of British merchants m Kangoon. 
The lower valley of the Iraw'addy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Promo and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces tliat had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war. Bri- 
Hsb territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousie’s tenure of 
office. His “ doctrine of lapse” by whiidi 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continued misrule on tlie failure 
of a dynasty made this cliange possible, came 
Into practice in tlie cases of Satara, Jhansi, and 
Nagpur (which last-named State became the 
Central Provinces) where tlie rnlors died with- 
out leaving male heirs. Gudh was annexed 
on account of its misrule. Dalhousie left 
many other marks on India. He reformed! 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and i 
eomplebed the great Ganges canal. He also 
detached the Government of Bengal from the 
charge of the Governor-General, and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
(he deliberations of the Government of India. 
Finally, in education he laid down the lines 


of a department of public instruction and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors. It was his mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, was by many critics 
in England attributed to his passion for 
change. 

Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
In 1856, and in the following year the sepoys 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the 
valley of the Ganges from Delhi to Patna rose 
in relailion. Tiie causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, bat are probably to 
be found in the uuri'st which followed the pro- 
gress of English civile ation ; in the spreading 
i of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued ; in the confidence the sepoy 
troops Imd acquired in themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership; and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater shade in the 
government of tlie country. Added to this, 

I there was m the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
1 dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 

! Finally there was the storj^ — not devoid of 
! truth-^ihat the cartridges for the new Enfield 
I rifle were greased with fat tliat rendered them 
i unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
, who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Dalhonsle*B warnfigs, beh.w the number be 
considered essential for safety. On May 30 
the sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, cut down 
a lew Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
tliat centre tlie mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
i Bengal. Kisings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates 
wlio armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
; of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
j part true to their colours. In Central India, 

, the contingents of some of the great chiefs 
1 joined tlie rebels, but Hyderabad was kept, 

' loyal by the influence of its minister. Sir Salar 
I Jung. 

I The Interest of the war centres round Dcdhl, 
Cawnporo and Lucknow, though in other places 
massacres and fighting occurred. The siege of 
Di'llii began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occujiied the llidge outside the town. Barnard 
died of cholera early in July, and Thomas Eeed, 
who took his place, was obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson. 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab. In the meantime the 
rebel force in Delhi w^as constantly added '-to 
by the arrival of new bodies of mutineers, 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy ; 
cholera and sunstroke carried off many victims 
on the Ridge ; and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom 1,960 were 
Europeans. The arrival of siege guns made 
it possible to advance the batteries on Septem- 
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ber 8, and by the 13th a breach was made. { 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held In reserve. 
Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salkeld, Col. Campbell led his men and 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
foothold In the city. Six davs’ street fighting 
folio »ved and Delhi was won ; but the gallant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a 
storming party. Bahadur Shah was taken 
prisoner, and his two sons were shot by Captain 
Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the stjiovs mutinied on June 27 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Peshwa, a willing lead'^r in spite of his former 
pn-fessions of loyalty. There a European 
force ot 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as tar as 
Allahabad. They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when lire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of tticir wives and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdeied in 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just 
before Havelock, having defeated the Nana's 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out In the Besidency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring tbe most fearful hardships . I 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out-j 
ram, was itself Invested, and the garrison was 
not finally delivered until sir Cohn Campbc'll 
arrived in November. Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and in Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansi — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantia 
Topi. 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out- 
8®t hy the Act for the Better Government of 
Inaia (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
^ni^stration from the Company to the Crown. 
By tliat Act India was to be governed by, and 
in the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the (lovernor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
sDout 24,000 officers and men were — greatly 
resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navv was abo- 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allaliabad that Queen 
victoria had assumed the Government of India, 
a policy of justice and religious 
in Sk* principle already enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all of every race or creed, were to bo admitted 
M lar as possible to those oflOices in the Queen’s 

qualified, 
be toe bene- 


perity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward.” Peace was proclaimed in July 
1859, and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
went on tour in the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the ” policy of lapse ” was at an end. 

A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyaltv. 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor-General’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-otlicial 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
year, Uigb Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted. To deal with the increased debt of 
India Mr. .Fames Wilson was sent from England 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax, 
license duty, and State paper currency. The 
e,aies oi ollire had broken down the Viceroy’s 
health. IJis successor, r.ord Elgin, lived only 
a few months after his arrival in India, 
and was succeeded by Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, the " saviour of the 
Punjab.” 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
I of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and 
I cavalry should be one to two, and in the 
I Madras and Bombay armies one to three : the 
aitillery was to Ik* almost wholly Europeafis. 
rin re-organisation was carried out In spite of 
financial uitficuliies and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern ; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the dmm made 
on the army in India while there-organising 
process was being carried on. Two severe 
famines — in Orisba (1866) and Bundclkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down the principle for the first time in Indian 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
every possible means to avert death by starva- 
tion. He also created the Irngaiion Depart- 
ment under Coi. (Sir Richard) Strachey. Two 
comm^'rcial crises of the time have to be noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea Industry In 
Bengal. The other was tlic consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place in Bombay during ^the 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton in- 
dustry caused by the American Civil War, 
The Share Mania,” however, did no perma 
iient harm to tho trade of Bombay, but was, 
on the other hand, largely responsible for the 
series of splendid buildings begun In that city 
duiing the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frore. 
Sir John Lawrence retired in 1869, having 
passed through cv(‘ry grade of tho service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Viccroyalty. 
Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
Agricultural Department and introduced the 
. system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
• toe impulse to local self-govemmont. He also 
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thereby erAbling his BUcceaeoHi to abo- 
fifth the Inter-provInclal customs lines. Un- 
hapj^ly his vast schemes for the development 
of uie country by extending communications 
of every kind were not carried out to the full 
by him^ for he was murdered ic the con vice 
settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872’0) had to exer- 
cise his abilities chiefly in the province of 
finance. A severe famine which threatened 
liower Bengal in 1874 was successfully warded 
oil by the organization of State relief and the | 
Importation of rice from Burma. The follow- j 
lug year was notable for the deposition of the | 
Gaikwar of Baroda for mis-govomment, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII). The visit 
of the Duke of Edinbun;h to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given gieat pleasure tc 
those with whom he had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown. The prince of Wales 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Kaj, and further en- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magniflcence 
held on January let, 1877, on the famous Bidge 
at Delhi, Queen Vktoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India. 'Jhe Viceroy of that time, 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
wont famine India had known Tlie most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rupees were spent 
in Importing grain ; but the loss of life was 
estlinated at 6i millions. At this time 
also Afghan aflain once more became 
prominent. 


Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sber All, was found to be Intriguing 
with Eussia and that fact, coupled with hib 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
throe routes — ^tlic Khyber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolan — and gained ail the Important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher All 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
SUhan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari. who had boon 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further oper- 

H vrete thua ueaeasavy, wid Sw F. 

Roberts advanced on the capital and 
ed the Afghans at Charasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, Ir spite of Sir D. Stewart’s 
viotory at Ahmed Eheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lisfament of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows’ 
brigade at Malwand, and invested Kandahar, 
fie was routed in turn by Sir F. Boberts v.ho 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kaiida- 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
OOQthmed between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 
xoai. 

lb the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
11880) and lord Rlpon was appointed Vioeroy 
mjf the seer Liberal Government. Lord Ripon^s 


adixuuiatration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Vem 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local isill* 
government which developed municipal Insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to enend the 
lurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among European*) in India of great 
hostility to the Vioeroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884 Other reforms were the re-establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education O^- 
miBsion with a view to the spread ot popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties. Lord Duflerin, who succeeded 
Lord Bipon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs : one of 
his first arts was to hold a durbar at Bawalplndl 
for the reception of tlic Amir of Afghanistan 
whKh resulted m the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owii^ to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his •in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. The expedition, 
under Gtn'^ral Prindcrgast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was 
exiled to Batnagiri, where he died on 16th 
December 1916. His dominions of Upper 
Burma were annexed to British India on the 
let of January, 1886. 

The Russian Menace- 
Of greater Importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a prdbable, attack on India by 
Russia. These preparations, ^hich cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be- 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeb, 
during the delimitation of the Afghan itontler 
towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 
War was averted, but the Penjdeh incident 
bad called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more ; it bad 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need, lliat offer boro fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
ayatem. ot Impocial aexvteo wsta 

nised. Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier weie 
strengthened, on tlio advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Gonunan- 
der-in-Cbief in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continu^ 
aggression of Russia wan taken by xaising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve 
lakhs. 


wie IN ortn- Eastern Frontier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of l^nipur a revolu- 
tion against the Baja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr, Quinton, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. M;r. Quinton, the 
commnder of his escort, and ^ers, were 
tmeherousiy murdered In a conference and 
the escort Ignomlnionsly retreated. Xhis,^ 
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I to British anns led to several attacks on 
let ontpoBtB which were brilliantly de- 
lated. Bfanipur was occupied by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Assent. Lord 
Lansdowne*8 term of office was distinguished 
hy several other events such as the passing of | 
the l^rltamentary Act (Lord Crosst Act, j 
1802), which increased the size of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials in them: legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus: and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of silver (1808). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who, succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1804, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Bs. 21 crores, due to the fall in ex- 
change. (In 1805 the rupee fell as low as 
Is. Id.) To meet this the old five per cent. Im 
port duties were reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods: and 
within the year the duty was extended to 

S Ik'ce-goods, but not to yarn. The re-organ!sa- 
ion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Chltral — which had 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
after the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis Closed the Khybei Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tirah campaign) In which 40,000 
troops ware employed, and over 1,000 officers 
and men had been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and widespread 
famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance In 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the 
appearance in the vernacular press of 
seditious articles which made it necessary 
to make more stringent the law dealing with 
such writings. 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also; 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal. 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end ; but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from It were returned at over one million. Of 
problems to which Lord Curzon 
ffirected his attention, only a few can be men- 
tioned here : some tniieed claim that his great- 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the adminialgation which he 
whieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
sample of strenuous work. He had at once 
North-West Fron- 
wer. ThQ British garrisons beyond our boun- 
rjfy J(f®re gradually withdrawn and replaced 
Jy tribal levies, and British forces were con- 
oentrated in Biwish tendtory behind them as 
9 support;. 4n uttempt wgs nuade to cb«ob 


the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
j;ears ho only spent a quarter of a million upon 
repressive measaros and only found It necessary 
to institute one blockade (against the Mahsud 
Waziris) is the justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought. In 3901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochl, and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Bahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the eetabliigiment 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and anti-British, 

It became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colunei (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with bis successor. 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at Is. 4d., 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere : chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
the governing bo<ll''8 of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lenders, and the Insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
of the Army wag increased (Lord Kitrbenei 
was Commander-ln-Chlef) by the re-armament 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of tbs 
artillery, and tbe reorganisation of the trans- 
port service. In bis relations with the Feuda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and he 
founded tbe Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903. In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoInt- 
ed to a second term ot office. Lord AmpthUl; 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
daring his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was tbe partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and piolongeij 
criticism. In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment of relations ‘ 
between tbe Army headquaiters and the Mili- 
tary Department of toe Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of tbe Home 
Government. Lord Curzon was succeeded hy 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gov<^r- 
nor-Qeneial. It was a stormy heritage to vdiich 
Lord Miuto sqcceedod, tor th© opreat whloli 
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had Ions been noticed devolopud in one 
direction into open sedition. 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful. 
But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under ao Act of I8l8, special Acts 
had to bo passed to meet the situation, viz : — 
an Explosives Act, a J’lovcntion of Seditions 
Meetings Act, and a Oiinnriiil Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. Concurrently with 
these legislative measures steps were taken to 
extend representative institutions. In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were apx>ointcd to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed foi the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Council. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther bv reconsth 
tilting liio legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay 
were enlarged by th<* addition of an Indian 
member. 

As regards foreign policy. Lord Minto’s i 
Viceroyalf.v wan distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Bussia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries In 
Asia generally, and in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 
he undertaken on the North-West l''rontler, 
against the ZakUa Ehels and the Mohmands ; 
and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off Meskat and in the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to check the 
traffic in arms through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lord)nardinge w'as appointed to 
succeed Lord 3Iinto in 1910. His first year in 
India was marked bv the visit to India of the 
King Emperor and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where, In the most 
magnificent durbar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation w’as proclaimed and various boons, in- 
cluding an annual grant of 50 lakhs for popular 
education, were announced. At the same cere- 
mony His Majestj announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi ; the 
reunion of the two Bcngals under a Oovernor- 
in-Council ; the formation of a new Lieutenant- 
Governorship for Behar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Cawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahonie- 
dans and a riot in Cawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life. Of those present at the riot, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
viceroy before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Excellency was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that 
was acceptable to the local and other 
^%homc4an8. 


Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem- 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge- Budge among a 
number of Sikh emigrants returned from Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed 
In tw 0 conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that 
the **Ghadr” conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany. 

India after the War. 

Post-war India has a strange and baffling 
history. In 1919 Englishmen troubled little 
about affairs in the East : they were engrossed by 
the settlement of peace and the refusal of the 
United States cither to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles or to join the League of Nations. 
In 1930, however, the eyes not only of the 
British Empire but of the entire world were set 
upon India, when Mr. Gandhi and his followers 
for the second time attempted to make the 
non-co-operation movement effective. 

Ideas rule the w^orld. India had participated 
in the “ war to end war”. It was a war waged 
in defence of Belgium and it ended In a peace 
ostensibly proclaiming the sanctity of national 
aspirations throughout the world. For the sake 
of nationalism the structure of Europe had been 
broken into fragments. What then was to be 
India’s share in the spoils of peace ? The 
Montagu -Chelmsford Iteforms did not satisfy 
extremist opinion. They were the result of an 
agreed policy at home, and an agreed policy 
meant concessions to reactionary opinion. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms worked, 
and in some Provinces they worked well. Be- 
cause they worked well, it was never possible 
to withhold reforms. Because experience re- 
vealed their shortcomings, it was imperative 
that greater reforms should be made. Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto expressly denied that 
their reforms allowed Parliamentary institutions. 
Yet the logical conclusion of these reforms was 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which definitely 
established Parliamentary institutions, and that 
report prepared the way to Dominion Status. 
I'en years after the war we find the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi working by different methods for 
the same end. 

Yet to one living through those fevered years 
the Issues were not always clear. Mahomedan 
and Hindu aspirations did not always coincide. 
The evil mischances that persuaded Turkey to 
associate with the Central Powers in the 
European War sorely tried Mahomedan loyalty. 
The Kliilafatist movement assumed great propor- 
tions ; and the consequence was war ; for Ring 
Amanullah, who had just ascended the throne ol 
Afghanistan, believed that India was In open 
revolt. He decided, therefore, to invade the 
country. The Afghan War was unfortunately 
a prolonged campaign, and increased the sense 
of post-war exhaustion in this country. A few 
years later King Amanullah visited India on an 
errand of peace. His country had entered the 
comity of nations, and he would tour Europe asan 
enlightened monarch. In 1928 he returned to 
his country, which, however, he was destined 
soon to leave. The pace of his reforms had been 
too rapid for his country. He abdicated In 
favour of his brother Inayatullah, who qbdicftted 
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himself a few hours later. It was not until 
General Nadir Khan was elected King in the 
summer of 1929 that peace came to the unhappy 
land ; but the keenness with which India followed 
the progres.s of the revolution showed how 
closely were the fortunes of the two countnos 
associated. 


The appointment of I.ord Reading to be 
Viceroy in 1921 was a landmark in Indian 
history. Throughout his tenure of office there 
was opposition and disorder. The Duke of 
Connaught came to open the now council ; and 
the Swarajists did their utmost to boycott the 
visit. The Prince of Wales came a year later 
on a non-political visit; but his arrival in 
Bombay was the signal for severe rioting. 

Mr. Gandhi’s weapons of attack were boycott 
and the wearing of KJaddar. KMddar, as 
an Indian cloth, weak^d the Importation of 
foreign cloth. The boycott was directed not 
only against British goods, but against the entire 
machinery of Government. In 1923 Lord 
Reading's certification doubled the Salt-Tax. 
thus showing that the Legislative Assembly had 
no real control over finance. The responsi])ili- 
tics of the Assembly wck' few. Since the 
Government could override its decisions, its 
decisions became Irresponsible. In the 3'ro- 
vinccs, however, there was less irresponsibility, 
and consequently the members of the Legislative 
Councils were often the allies of Government. 
But it took time for Indian opinion to realise 
that t/he Legislative Councils, however imperfect, 
were the Instruments of order and good govern- 
ment, Some years later, the boycott i)ioke 
down. Mr. C. 31. Das, one of Mr. Gandhi’s chief 
lieutenants, decided to associate with the Legisla- 
ture — ostensibly to destroy the reforms, but 
actually becaqse he and many others had grown 
tired of a policy of mere negation. The downfall 
of non-co-operation was further signalled by 
the election of a great Swarajist, Mr. V. J. Patel, 
to be President of the Legislative Assembly — an 
office which he lield until the summer of 1930. 


When Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Heading 
in 1926, the prospects of peace improved. It 
was ordained by Statute tliat a Commission 
should examine the Indian Reforms within ten 
years of the inception of tho Government of 
India Act. In 1927 both the British Government 
and the Government of India agreed that the 
Commission should be appointed as early as 
possible. Accordingly, in the autumn, it was 
announced tiiat Sir John Simon and other mem- 
bers of Parliament should bo members of a 
new Statutory Commission. Their appoint- 
ment was the occasion of a new outburst. 
Neither Mr. Gandhi’s followers nor the moderates 
would support the Commission, It was to be 
boycotted from tho start. The chief complaint 
was that all tho members of the Commission 
were Europeans. The Congress party, and even 
the moderates, demanded in its place a Hound 
Table Conference and the promise, if not the 
^mediate offer, of Dominion Status. The 
boycott, however, was not very effective. One 
by one the Provincial Councils decided to co- 
operate with the Simon Commission ; the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, almost alone among the Legisla- 
stood consistently for boycott. Yet it is 
significant that before the Simon Commission 
had published its report, the Viceroy not only 
announced that the goal of Government in India 


was Dominion Status, but invited representatives 
of India to a Hound 'lablo Conference in London ; 
he stood where the moderates and hall the 
Congress had stood two years before. Mean- 
wliilc. Congress became still more extremist, 
in January 1929, Mr. Gandhi announced that 
if India was not given Dominion Status within 
a year, he would lead the campaign for Indepen- 
dence. He kept his word, and the Lahore 
Congress of December 1929, under the guidance 
of Pandit .Tawharlal Nehru rather than Mr. 
Gandhi, voted in favour of Independence. 

The new struggle began in earnest In March, 
1930. Mr. Gandhi first decided to break tlie Salt 
Laws. He made an imposing march from 
Ahmcdabad to the coast, where he ceremoniously 
manufactured salt that could not be taxed. 
Non-co-operation was in full swing. Por a 
short time Bombay was virtually a Congress 
City. There were numerous arrests. 

The Stafiiiory Commission meanwhile pub- 
lished its leport, blit it met with violent 
criticism in India. A new scheme to consult 
Indian opinion on constitutional reforms was 
evolved in the shajic of a Itonrul Table (Vin- 
fcienccto which loiironcntatives oi British India, 
till Indian States ami the British parties were 
invitcil. The I’rinces, at first, assumed the 
lead. Thc> stood for a Federal Government 
in which the States and British India should 
be partners. At once the extremists, who had 
intended to ignore tho Conference, showed the 
keenest concern. The Conference, despite all 
evil prognostications, represented the voice of 
India. 

In February 1931 the Hound Table Conference 
delegates returned to India on the understand- 
ing that there was to bo a second Hound Table 
Conference in London, but that meanwhile 
certain pioblems,such as that of separate com- 
munal electorates, were to be worked out among 
themselves in India. Tho first thing they did 
on their return was to attempt to persuade 
Congress to call off tho Civil Disobedience 
Movement ami participate in the Conference. 
Congress, however, were in bitter mood ; many 
local committees even did their best to prevent 
the decennial census in February from being an 
accurate index to tho state ol tlie population. 
There were a number of feverish conferences 
betw^eeiiLord Irwin, Mr. Gandhi, and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. Mr. Gandhi and other pro- 
minent Congress leaders were released from 
prison spocially to conCer with Government 
officials and the conferences were conducted in 
a friendly and informal fashion. The upshot 
was the signing of the Irwin-Gandhi Pact at 
Dciliiin March which provided on the one hand 
for Congiess to call off the civil disobedience 
movement, the no-tax campaign, tho boycott of 
British goods, and other cognate activities, and 
on the other iianci for Government to extend an 
amnesty to political prisoners, to permit the 
manufacture of salt on the coast, and make a 
number of similar concessions. 

When in April Lord Willingdon arrived in 
India to take up his duties as Viceroy and 
Governor-General, Lord Irwin left the country 
amid many tributes to his statesmanship. T.ora 
Willlngdon's first few months were spent in 
preparing tlie way for the second Bound Table 
Conference, tho opening of which was fixed fOT 
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November. At first Congress refused to partici 
pate, alleging that Government had broktn the 
irwln>Ga(ndhi agreement, but after much waver 
Ing Mi Gandhi set sail for Dngland at the end ot 
August Ihe Conference almost broken down 
over the communal problem Mr Gandhi was 
frankly dissatisfied and landed in India on 
X>eoember 28 hinting at a renewal of the civil 
disobedience campaign Parly in January 1932 
the struggle began again Mr Gandhi and the 
Congress leaders were imprisoned 

The Viceroy soon made it cl it thit then 
could be no compromisf with those who wtit 
determined to persist in a fnsh f impugn oi 
civil dlsoliedU m c and proclaimed his dr termini 
tion to use to the full tlu rt sources of tlu St iti 
in fighting and deflating a move men t whuh 
would othi rwiso remain a iierpi tu il menace 
to orderly Govi rnmi nt and individual libi rtj 
His L\cc lloni V s polii y quu klv met with sui (chs 
T he arri st of the princi p 1 1 h aders of tin < aminie.n 
was followed up with thi imprisonment after 
trial of over 30 000 lollowi rs ot the Congress 
1 he spei ial Ordin ini i s di vised to di nl m ith the 
menaci win nnrw d tor uiotlu i 8i\ months 
being replaced at tlu end of the year by mori 
permanent legist ition which tlu legislitm 
Assembly and the ( oum il of State endorsed 
the forrnei by a surprisingly good m ijority All 
the Piovineial ( oiinells pxssed com piemen 
tary legislation eniboJxlng Ordinaneo re,ula 
tlons to suit local conditions Lhu'' by the end 
of the ycirthe Ordinances hvel cease 1 to exist 
their place being taken by leglsUtion for a 
limited perioil Nothing showed the rilly of 
the country again«t civil disobedience better 
than these measures 

The economic position of the country continued 
to be abnormal throughout tlu >exr and 
Governnunt refused to eontemplite any nlaxa 
tlon of that stern policy of rigorous economy 
in public expenditure outlined m 1031 Jht 
success of tint policy w is rcfiectid m the 
budget of 1033 34 thouj'h public opinion m 
the country was disijipointed with the absence 
of any relit f from tax ition particularly in view 
of the partial n storation of the cut in the saUne s 
of the bcrviccs \n outstindmg feature of 
the year was the rapid improvement in Indii s 
credit notwithstaiieiing the eeononue stre ss 
Government floated time loins one in stcrlin,, 
and two in rupns, of the total amount of Rs 58 
crores ihe last of these was oversubscribed 
in about four hours though it gave a return 
of only 5i percent Governm nt ilso suecteded 
in substantially redue mg the ir floating debt 

An event of great Importance during the 
year was the tirU! agreement In twccn Indii 
and Groat Brit lin it the Ottawa Conference 
In the entirely new cm umstanccs created ly 
the departure of the Biitish Government from 
the old policy of univer«il free trade and by 
the substitution for it of i taiilf coupled with 
the grant of preference to countries the Govern 
meni of India were inv *ted to send a delegation 
to the Imperial Conferenc e pnmanlv to consider 
and discuss with representatne s of Great Britain 
ciuestion whether it would be in the interests 
Of both countries to enter into a tariff agreement 
Involving the reciprocal grant of preferences j 
to each other’s products In the negotiations 
imd 4JBCU8sion8 whicJi took place first in London | 


and subsequently at Ottawa the Indian delega- 
tion to the Conference headed by Sir Atu 
Chithrioe were gnen the freest possible hand 
and the igreeiiunt wliuli they concluded embo- 
dies only such measures as are in the best 
Interests of India After prolonged discussion 
it was endorsed by the Central Legislature. 

Bisoiisfalons relating to the future constitution 
of India were in progress throughout the year 
I Ik ])ubli( ition of wb it is known as Communal 
4wird milked i juw stag( in the task of 
d( vising i sill abl( madimeiv fr i the governance 
of In iia *h awar 1 settled the proportion 
of i^prc sent ition in the c inntry s 1< gi-^latiires 
f )i \ iTi >ns c ominuuil u s and spi 1 1 il intc rests 
In November the third Bound 1 able ( onferenc o 
met in Jondon, the session listing till the end 
of the year ^ 

The year 1 033 saw the publication of the White 
Paper embodying tlu jiroposals of His Majesty s 
Government ff)r constitutional advance in 
Indii (bee Round Table Conference Chapter) 
It served to thrust India into the forefront 
of British politu s 4t no other period perhaps 
in r nit times has Indn tigmid so largeU in 
Brit nil whuh was flooded by diehard 
propaganda i^imst ‘the danger of fort mg 
democracy down the throits ot the dumb millions 
of Indn 

With the complete stultification of the Congress 
following the tollapsi of civil disobedience, and 
the slutting of interest to London where ♦be 
Joint I^arlnmentarv Committee was in session 
eximining the Wliite Paper political activity 
m the ( ountry was at a standstill 1 o make up 
for this thcic was a great upheaval in the social 
sphcit Iho plight of the depressed classes 
(i alli (1 Haiijans by Mr Gandhi) attracted much 
attnitiun thinks to the aggrissivo measures 
adopted by Mr C indlii his two fasts, release 
from Jill and whirlwind tour ot the country 
Although there was much orthodox opposition 
to tlu admission of untouchables into caste 
temples and other dcmonstrational aspects of 
tlu uplift movement, the upjier classes’ con- 
science was roused to activity and directed to- 
wards the amelioration of the. ge neral condition 
of the untouchables 

For the first time in history, Mount Everest 
was ccmeiuered from the air An aeroplane 
expedition financed by Lady Houston achieved 
this man el which, apart trom its spectaculai 
nature is believed to be of grt at scientific value 
A climbing expedition which followed however 
had to abandon the attempt owing to unkmd 
weather 

India's increasing status among the nations of 
the world was exemplified by the privilege 
accoided to her of negotiating direct with a 
horoign Power (Japan) for a < ommcreial treaty 
lo meet the stifling competition from Japan, 
India decided to cancel the most-favoured- 
nation treatment to Japan, whereupon the latter 
retaliated by placing a boycott on Indian cotton 
Ihe tug of war ended as the result of a senes 
of convert- ations at Simla and Delhi between 
representatives of the Indian and Japanese 
Governments Equally important was the visit 
paid by a delegation from Lancashire, which 
also was productive of an agreement with 
Bombay mUlowncrs for the regulation of trad? 
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and avoidance of cut-throat competition — an 
agreement which was later ratified by the Indian 
legislature. 

The pood will enpondcrod by this (T<oo8-Mody) 
pact was followed up and an Iiido-Briti^ trade 
apreomont was concliidod In 1 034. The oj)eration 
of this and the Ottawa Agreements helped 
Indian coramerre and industry by facilitating 
the exchange of commodities and merchandise 
between India and Britain and other parts of 
th(‘ Empire. A policy of e(‘onomic nationalism 
began to be adopted by almost all European 
count rl(‘s which imposed exchange and quota 
restri(’tions on foreign imports. As a result 
ol this Indian <‘xports to Italy, Oormany, 
Koumania and Turkey suffc'red a great deal. 

'N‘pve^th('less India turned the corner and 
at the time of writing seems within sight of 
economic revival, if not prosperity. The budget 
for 1934-35 actually showed a surplus after 
allowing for the full rcstora*^ion of salary cuts 
and a slight reduction in the income-tax 
rates. 

rolitlcftlly, 1t).34-3.'> was a year of peace. 
Mr. (lundhi yielded to the insistent demands 
of peace followers and formally called olt civil 
disfibodienee which had been dc'ud for months. 
The elimination of this negati\<‘ pdiey 
h'd to a eoTistriietive proprarnine. Eight Wing 
CVuigressmnn revived the old Swaraj Party . They 
contested the elect ions to the Assembly and 
se(»red signal success, winning 45 seats. Their 
triumph is all the more striking because ot 
the rivalry botwecui them and another wing of 
the (’ongress which had quarrelled with the 
parent body on the Communal Award. Various 
cause's hay(' bi'cn suggested for tla'ir sueoi*s.s, 
the most inqiortant of which was the wave ot 
scntmiontal loyalty to au institution which had 
pivi'ij lip Its Iiarreii propraininc ami — -followdng 
uic rom()\al of tlie Oovenimciit ban — resumed 
its normal liinetioub. 

I^a^ional Congress met iu October 
lyol after three and a half years of naction. 


Mr. Gandhi announced his decision to leave 
that body, with a view partly to enable It 
to function Independently and unobsessed 
by hla personality and partly to devoting his 
time and energy to an Intensive rural uplift 
programme. This has been described as a 
subtle move on the part of Mr. Gandhi to 
consolidate his position among the masses. 
Not to be outdone by Mr. Gandhi, the Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned one croro of rupees 
to ameliorate the condition of the agricultural 
population. 

The year witnessed a keen and bitter con- 
frovcr«»v over the Communal Award, Hindu 
protesting it was unjust anti Muslims insisting 
on retaining it. Betwvt'n the two, the Congrt'ss 
chose to remain neutral. This .attitude 
displt'ased both, and a section of Hindu Congri“ss- 
men formerl a separate party and ceaselessly 
strove to upt'et the Award. 

Another outstanding feature was the publi- 
(‘ation of the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee wlirh examined British and Indian 
witnesses (officials and non-ofllcials) on the 
Government’s proposals contained in the White 
PafK-'r. Thi' re])ort differed little from the 
W'hite Paper ami foniK'd the basis of the India 
Bill which, at th»‘ tiim* of writing, is being 
discussed by the House of Commons in Com- 
mittee. Botli the C<)mmittc''’s report and the 
Bill raised a storm ot protest in India, where the 
proposed reforms were regarded by most people, 
including thi' Libeials, as inadequate, but a Bmall 
►section of ojunion was in favour of wwking 
the scheme to get the liest out of it and to 
pave tlK' way for a further instalment of 
political reform. 

The Indian Pnneos created some surprise by 
refusing to accept thf' proposals as they stood 
and demanding a numbi'r of ebangc'S. A section 
of public opinion regardc'd their dc'clsions as a 
withdrawal from the proposed tedoration, but 
the J*rhi(X'S repudiated this int e»*pretation and 
proti'sted that they only asked for changes 
which would safi'guard their status, privileges 
and treaty rights. 
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The Iropnlse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India repn'sents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet tradms requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths o! Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of cstabiishinp; direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
Engftind was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. I’ho factori(‘H and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were adtmnister(*d at each of the 
principal setthmicnts of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort. William), 
by a Presidc'ut or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the si'iilor servants of the Company. 
The throe “ PresideneU'S *’ were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of goveniment in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Mogliul power and the 
intrigues of the French on tlio East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial rcsponsibUity in spite of their own de- 
sires and the iiisisti'nt ord‘‘rs of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company bectuno first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
Id these changed circumstances tlie system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns ga^e rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament lnt(‘rvened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort. William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the flist time establislied. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treati(;s witiiout the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of tlio three Presiden- 
cies In a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- 
General-ln-Council was somewhat extended 
as It was again by the Charter Act of 1793* 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 


and it became a political and administrative 
body bolding its territories in trust for the 
Crown. Tiie same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
General-in-Council, and dcilned more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring* the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown, This Act made 
no important change in the administration In 
India, but the Governor-Genera), as represent- 
ing tlip Crown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-Gcneral is the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, cneb of 
whom is responsible for a special depaitment 
of the administration. 

Funciions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in ilie world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay It has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates wiare the proprietor is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial mc'asiires on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
piineipal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and din'ctly manages a considerable portion 
of them ; it has constructed and maintains 
most of tiic Important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems ; it has the monopoly of the Note 
Issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agncaltunsts and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls tlie sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
rcsponsiiiilitics in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and oralnary 
public works of the most intimate character 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States wliicb collectively cover 
more than one-tiiird of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than ono-flfth of Its popu- 
lation. The di'^tribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in Britisli India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, wliich, together with 
the rules framed under it—almost as important 
in their iirovisions as the A ct itself— came into 
general operation in January 1921. The Act 
was the outcome of an inquiry conducted in 
India in the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 


I (Lord Chelmsford), the results of which wore 
I embodied in their Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reform issued In the spring of 1918. 
The recommendat’ons in this report were supple- 
mented by tiiose of two Cominitteos which 
toured in India in the winter of 1918-19, and 
which issued their Reports in the spring of 1919. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
tatter year to make recommendationa for the 
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modifloatlon of the system of administration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
Issued their Report whUe the Governmant of 
India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- | 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn issued an exhaustive Report on the Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 

The Divisions. — British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, each with its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration. In ten of tlie 
provinces — the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, Assam 
and the North Wtst Frontier l*roviiice — the 
Local Government consists of a Governor, an 
Executive Council of not more than four 
members, and two or more Ministers. Burma, 
which was excluded from the original scheme, 
was brought into line with it in 1922. An 
Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor’s Province, with a 
Governor, an Executive Council and Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
vrry democratic franchise, which gave the 
vote to women. The remaining provinces wore 
then, inclusive of the N. W Frontier ProMiiee, 
directly administered by Chief Commissioners, 
who are technically mere agents of the Central 
Government of India. No change was made 
by the Act of 1919 in the system of adminis- 
tration in these six minor provinces but tlic 
Frontier Province was, after the liurma 
piecndent, made a Major Piovincc in 1932. 


Dyarchy. — In ten nine provinces the exe- 
cutive Government is a dual organism which 
owes its unity to the Governor. One half 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
his executive Council, all of whom are appointed 
by the King. This body is responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 
“reserved.” The other half of the executive 
organism is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vhe of Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold office during his pleasure, and must bo 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the adminbtratlou of 
** transferred ” subjects. 


The Object. — The framers of the Ac 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view. Thei 
primary object was to devise a plan whicl 
would render possible the introduction b^ 
successive stages of a system of responsibi 
government in British India in modlflcatioi 
of the previous system under which the Govern 
ments in India both central and provinciai 
received their mandates from the Britisl 
Parliament acting through the Secretary 0 
State ‘or India, the Cabinet Minister responsi 
administration o 

Indian affairs. 
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fox a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exerdsed by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
still retains a concurrent (though not an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of individual provinces ; but the rules under 
the Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this right m certain specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will be established and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
intervention by the Indian Legislature 
in provincial affairs to matters so 
specified. 

Finance. — The “revenues of India” — 
or, rather, their sources — are definitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments ; the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over the 
administration of their “ allocated ” 
revenues, they have power to sup- 
plement them by raising loans on the 
security of these revenues, and their 
right, subject in certain cases to the 
Governor-General’s sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures is formally recognised. 

It was found impossible to devise any 
scheme of allocacion of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. This deficit is to be mqjb in part 
by an annual contribution from seven of 
the eight Governors’ provinces, the province 
of Biliar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exiguousness and inelasticity of Its own 
revenues, having been exempted from this contri- 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinced to the Government of India at the 
outset w'aB Rs. 983 lakhs, of which Madras 
contributed Rs. 348 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs. 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs. 
175 lakhs, and the other fonr provinces 
sums ranging from Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 
64 lakhs. The annual contribution was in 
no case to be subject to increase in 
the future, and if reduction of tiie aggre- 
gate were found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions were to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces. The Provincial contiibutioiw 
were gradually foregone and linally extinguished 
by the Government of India in th(‘ years of its 
succesisive animal prosperity Budgets heiore the 
commencement of the world wide economic 
depression in. 1929. 

Responsibility .—The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
efoctorate. The first franchise rules gave 
the vote to about 5,000,000 of the adult male 
population, and have enabled the Legislative 
Council of any “Governor’s province” to 
extend to the franchise women. 


3 
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The following table shows the strength and composition of each of the Provincial CotmClls: 


Provlnoe. 

Elected. 

Dominated t 

Officials. 

ind ex-offi’Cio, 

Non-officials. 

TotM. 

Madras 

I 1 

23 

0 

127 

Bombay 

86 

20 

5 

111 

Bengal 

113 

20 

6 

139 

United Provinces 

100 

18 1 

5 

129 

Punjab 

71 

16 

6 

98 

Bihar and Orissa 

76 

18 

9 

i 103 

Central ProviucoB 

58 

10 

r> 

68 

Afvsam 

»9 j 

0 

.5 

53 

Burma 

78 

13 

8 

101 

North-Wost Front ior 1*10 VI IK 0 . 

28 1 

7 

r> 

40 


Thefigures for oiriclals in this table are maxima 
In every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion ; e.g., if there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ex-officio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must be seven 
nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ex-officio are the members of the 
JBxecutive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. 
These Executive Councils contain an equal 


nun<ber of Indian and British members except 
in Bihar and Orissa where two of the three 
members are British oflBcials. 

Electorates* — The electorates In each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
of the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves. Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, a table showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) will 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the general 
position. 


Class of Electorate. 

No. of 

Electorates of 
this Class. 

No. of Members 
returnable by 
Electorates of 



this Class. 

Non- Muhammadan 

42 , 

46 

Muhammadan 


39 

European 

;; 

r> 

Anglo-Indian (in tl o technical sense of persons of mixed 

1 

2 

European and Asiatic d(‘£.( vat). 

Landholders 

- 

r> 

University 

\ 

1 

Commerce and Industry 


15 

Total 

94 

113 


Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine (those representing the University and 
Oommeroe and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, i.e., each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to s vote in a consti- 
tnenoy of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area. The normal area for a ** Muhammadan ** 
or * *non-Muliammadan ** constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half % district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate constituencies, six ** non-Muham- 
madan " and two ** Muhammadan'*, the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the 
former. 

Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kinds, of 
ooostituencieB Into two broad categories, those 


which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests such as Landholders, Universities, Plan 
ters or Commerce being described as special ” 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinction — ^Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc. — ^belng known as “general” 
constituencies. 

Voters’ Qualifications.— The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
is based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discliarged ofSicers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, Irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their Income ot 
property. 
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POWERS OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


In origin the legislative authority In British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, In the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, oi the Governor) with 
his Executive Council, “ for the purpose of 
Jegisiation.” When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Council ceitain 
** additional members,” at first very few m 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or dutic«t beyond those immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- 
cular legislative measure which at the time was 
engaging its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of ” additional ” members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-official In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non-official mem- 
bers, and the funciions of the Councils were 
extended so as to Include the right of interpella- 
tion. of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. This extension of the powers of the 
Councils was in the main the resu't of the ** Mor- 
ley-Minto Act ” of 1909. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it. 
Lord Motley’s Act went further and provided 
that notwitlistanding the terms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted tlie 

S owers of all Councils to tlie discussion of ic^is- 
tive measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
animal financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion. 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
delinitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-ofiicial members 
of dll Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able increase in the number of both non-official 
and official members, and the setting up m every 
province of a non-official (though not, save in one 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morlcy-Minto 
Act ^as the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
Gineral and to such Prodneiai Executive 
Councils as were then in existence and subse- 
quently created. 


Old System. — But although the Legislative 
louncils (which, originally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
^evinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
01 the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
understood, they still remained in 
' passing of the Act of 1916 mere 

Government of the 
provinces for he purpose of advising on, and 


enacting, legislation. It is tnie that the non* 
official element in the Provincial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of tlie fact that in most pro- 
vmccs that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-official members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues ; but for 
various reasons this control even in the sphere 
of legislation, can hardly be described as definite 
popular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control- 
ling voice at all. 

The Chaniles- — The most important changes 
made by the Act of 191 9 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were — 

ft) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies; 

(li) a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
in the matter of legislation ; and 

(Hi) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence. 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after tour years from the time of their commence- 
ment is the right to elect their own President. 
At the outset tlie President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start I'vcry Council has 
an elected Deputy President, ihe Governor 
(who iormerly was e't-oMco President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings. The first- 
named of those newly acquired powers is of 
siifficiout importance to require a detailed ex- 
planation of its scope, which can best be given 
in the terms of the Act itself (section 72l>). 

72d. — ( 1) The provisions contained in this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in govemors' legislative councils. 

(2) The cbtimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be laid in the form 
of a etatement before the council In each year 
and the proposals of the local government for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduetira 
ot the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any ot the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed : — 

Provided that — 

(a) the local government shall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor oertffies 
that the expenditure provided for by the de- 
mand 18 essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibility for the subject ; and ' 

(fi) the governor shall have power in cases of 
emergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province^ or for thecarrsring 
on of any department ; au4 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall be made except on the recommendation of 
the governor communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure : — 
(f) Contributions payable by the 1 ocal govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council ; and 
(ti) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 

iiii) Expenditure of which the amount Is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 
(iv) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council and 
(e) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-general. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure^ the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 

Executive and Legislature.— in the light 
of these facts it is now possible to explam more i 
exactly the relationship between the provincial I 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “ reserved ’* and 
** transferred ” categories. The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
oortain reservations), Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries. 
The “ reserved ” subjects comprise all those In 
the list of ” provincial ’* (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral •*) subjects which are not transferred. 

Machinery. — ^No change Mas made by the 
Act of 1019 in the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council ; 
decisions are taken at the Council Hoard, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
Is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if ho disagrees 
with It. For such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains, as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament, and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the Legislative Council. Hut, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
less important factor is the existence in the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
In fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
their colleagues In the Executive Council. But 
these factors, while they will doubtless lead to 


constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of Its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the last resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and in the last resort of the British electorate. 

Transfer of Control.— With regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the Legislative Council 
In the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of ** reserved ** subjects or “ de- 
partments,” so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred “departments” which arc 
included in his portfolio. But his responsibility 
i lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Exc- 
! cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
! to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
he is an elected member and from which he is 
1 selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
' nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office is 
{ contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
! not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis- 
] lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, l)oth as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, i? almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qualify its con- 
trol over the “ reserved ” subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
Insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
its mandate and this power is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use which he makes of his vote. 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technicaily, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is Governor acting wUh Mini^em 

appointed under this Act,” not the Ministers 
acting on tboir own initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged persona’Iy with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transfeired list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in Its administration 
which, in bis Judgment, was incompatible 
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with the maintenance of peace and tranqnlUlty; 
yet the powera of control vested in the Legls- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. ** If after hearing all tl:\e arguments,** 
observed the Committee, “ Ministers should 
“ decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
“ opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
“ ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 

fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
** it may subsequently be necessary for him to 

vote anv particular piece of legislation. It 
** is not possible but that in India, as in all other 
“ countries, mistakes will be made by Minister? 
“ acting with the approval of a majority of the 
“ Legislative Council, but there is no way of 
“ learning except through experience and 
“the realisation of responsibility.'* 

Provision of Funds.—The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be made *• for 
"the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
“purpose of such ‘ administration * i.«., the 
“administration of transferred subjects by the 
“Governor acting with Ministers”. Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of this 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoxe at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an “ order 
of allocation ’* or to modify It in accordance 
with their joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows : — 

“ The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two sides 
of the provincial governments. They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 1 
by the simple process .of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in oertair circum- 
stances, become the cause of much fric- 
tion m the provincial government, and they 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
»u the system of government outside 
the Governors’ provinces** are of compara- 
tively minor scope, though the spirit of the 
Act requires, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
mtherfco subsisting between the Provincisd 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Gouncil on the other. The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- j 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to ^ 
tne appointment of more than six members ! 
<iovemor-General’8 Executive Council j 
however, has had the far-reaching) 
consequence that three of the eight members of I 
tne Council are now Indians), and the reconsti- ! 
anrt enlarged representative 

•hu iudependeot forui of the central legisla*- ! 


are of opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of snob 
friction impossible. They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
hia first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, be should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority as the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are of opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 

“ The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in this matter 
as in all others, should be of such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Le»'ialative Council to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should he helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care. On the 
Governor personally will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers." 

GOVERNMENT. 

ture. It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Govern or-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
“additional members ’* appointed to assist 
the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legislation. Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of “ addi- 
tional members,** who of course under Lord 
Morley's Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, i.e,, the Executive 
Councillors, still persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919, That Act, however, has en- 
tirely remodelled the “Indian Legislature,*’ 
as it iB now called, which has become, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province 
a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
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as are speoiileally withheld by the terms of 
^ Act. Xt consists of two Chambers. The 
** Council of State *' contains 60 members, of 
whom 84 are elected (including one member 
to represent Berar, wlio. though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials. The 
"Legislative Assembly** consists of 144 
members, of whom 105 are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member who, though actually elected, as tech- 
nically a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
members, not fewer than one tliird are 
required to be non -officials The incinberB 
of the Governor-Generars Executive Council 
are not ex-officio members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he is a mem- 
ber. Any member of tne Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, was the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber elected its own President, and it 
elected its own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime ot each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years ; but either Chamber, or both simul- 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General. 


Election. — The method of election for 

both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise ostabllshod under the 
' Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
Is on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described except that, 
ftrstlift the property qualification for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) is higher 
in order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly, 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of eonatituencies, are on a provincial basis ; 
that is a fixed number of tlie elective seats in 
each Chamber is assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
, iigned area of the province. 

The following table shotvs the allotment of 
the elective seats: — 


I - 


Legislative 


Madras 

Assembly, 

.. 16 

Bombay 

.. 16 

Bengal 

.. 17 

United Provinces 

.. 16 

Punjab 

.. 12 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 12 

Central Provinces 

.. 6 

Assam 

.. 4 

North- Wost Frontier Province! 


Council of 
State. 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

8 

2 

1 



Burma , . . . 4 2 

Delhi .... I 

lo5 84 

Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — ^namely, the 
entire province In each case— it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may be 
said that the normal area unit In the case ot the 
Legislative Assembly is the Division (the techni- 
cal terra for the administrative group of districts 
controlled by a Divisional Gomralssioner). 

The Franchise. — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec* 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province. The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mutatis mvtandis, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial .Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a ** Senate 
of Elder Statesmen *’ and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber. With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative to a h^h 
property qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country — the rules admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers.— The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the ** central ** sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provindal 
sphere, and It has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Govemmbnt, 
But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
the Executive Government of India remidne 
egally responsible i^i a whole for the proper fuilUv 
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mentof its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament, ft follows that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies are, as conferred on the Governor* 

THE INDIA OFFICE, 


General in h!s relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces ; that is to say, they 
cover the whole held and are not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects. 


The Act makes no structural changes 
in the part played by the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight 
alterations have been effected in the 
number and tenure of office of the members 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, and some 
relaxations have been made in the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- 
sions now exist which will undoubtedly as tm e 


the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 
Indian students in England. Concurrently with 
this change, it is now possible to defray from 
British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
State and of tlie Parliamentary Under.Secretary, 
and that portion of the cost of salaries of ln<ua 
Office staff and general maintenance which is 
attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
as distinct from purely agency functions. 

In due course the apportionment to British 


goes on have a material effect on the activities ' estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
of the Office as it is now constituted. A Bigh jit exists after the transfer of functions to the 


Commissioner for India has been appointed for 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent 
of the Government of India, that portion of 
India Office functions which is of the nature of 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- 
vision and control. The process of separation 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, but 
a substantial beginning has been made by hand- 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
iniaaloner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 


The Governor-General and the *' Executive 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time is spocifled for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There are .seven Executive Mem- 
bers of Council. These Members hold respec- 
tively the portfolios of Education, Health and 
lamf ; Home ; Finance *, Commerce Kaihvays ; 
Industries and Labour; Law. The Viceroy acts 
as his own member in charge of Foreign affairs. 
Kailways are administered by a Chief Comiuis- 
Biouer with the assistance of a Bailway Board ; 
and are for administrative purposes grouped 
under the eegls of the Hallways Department. 
The Commander-In-Chief may also be and 
in practice always is, an Ordinary ” mem- 
ber of the Council. He holds charge of the 
Armv Department. The Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become “extraordinary”, 
members if the Council meets within their Presi- 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
In India which the Governor-General appoints. 
In practice it meets only In Delhi and Simla 
IrV ^ meeting or tw'o in Calcutta after 

timstmas, when the Viceroy is usually in 
residence in the Bengal Capital. 

In re^rd to his own Department each Mem- 
« largely In the position of 

a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 

question of special Importance, 
to which it is proposed to 
of a Local Government, 
. ^0 referred to the Viceroys. 


mAM. Vi ox tne iiepaix- 

«ne»ti aot being able to agree, the case te^re- 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed : then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenue. 
Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
was the only basis for settlement, and for five 
years from 1020-21, the cost of the India Office 
payalde from British revenues has been fixed at 
136,5001., which includes the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
Under- Secretary, and a contribution of 40,0002., 
wliich has for some years been made by the 
Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
result of the recommendations of the Welby 
Commission. 


ferred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet — ordinarily 
once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
which the Viceroy desires to put before tbem, or 
which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there is a differ enoc of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers that the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to justify such a step. Each depart* 
mental office Is in the subordinate charge 
of a Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
secretary of State in the United Kingdom; 
but with these differences — that the Secretary 
is present though does not speak, at Council 
meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
are discussed : that be attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with biin 
ail matters of importance arising in hli 
Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
ing to the Viceroy’s special notice any case 
in which he considers that the Viceroy's 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council ; and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or. In the case of 
Specialist recruited direct by contract, 
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THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of the scheme ia effective pro- 
vincial autonomy and the establishment oi 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the 
provinces all of wliich are raised to the status 
of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Impciial and Pro- 
vincial functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to the Government of India, with the 
corollary that all others vest in the Provincial 
Governments : — 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
and Ail Forces in India, or with His Majesty s 
Indian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maiutainud by local Governments. 

(f») Naval and military works cantonments. 

2. Exit’ nal relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and iJ.ena, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. llelations with States m India. 

4 . Political charges. 

6. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely 

(а) railway and extra-municipal tramways 
in BO far as they are not claseil'ied as provincial 
subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part II of this 
Bohedulo; 

(б) aircraft and all matters connected there- 
with and 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in so far as declared to be a central subject 
in accordance with entry 6 (c). 

7. Light-houses (including their approaches) 
beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Fort quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Forts declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor-General in Council oi 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banks. 

13. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as dofliicd in rules 
framed under section 96-D (1) of the Act. 

16. Civil law, Including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and liabilities, 
and oWif procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and 
Insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions. 


19. Control of production, supply and 
distribution of any articles in respect of which 
control by a central autliority is declared by 
lule made by the Governor-General In Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in the public 
interest. 

20 Development of Industries, in cases 
where such development by a central authority 
is declared bv order of the Governor-General 
in Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government or local Governments con- 
cerned expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

2.‘>. Control of mineral development, iu 
80 fur a8 such control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or 
sanctionedbytheSecretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

I 26. Botanical Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright, 

29. Emigration from, and Immigration into 
Britisli India, and inter-provincial migration. 

30. Criminal law. including criminal pro- 
I cedure. 

31. Central police organisation. 

32. Control of arms and ammunition, 

33. Central agencies and institutions for 
research (including observatories), and for 
professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration Including 
European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

36. Archeeology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Census and statistics. 

40. All-India services, 

41. Legislation In regard to any provincial 
subject in so far as such subject is in Fart 
II of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor- General In Council. 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 
provincial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43. Eegulatlon of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maiutained at the cost of, the Governor-General 
In Council. 

I 45. The Public Service OommiSBioo. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

VICEllOY AND GOVEENOE-GENERAL OP INDIA. 

His Excellency The Eight Hon’ble Freeman Freeinan-Thomas, Earl of Willingdon, e., g.m.s.i, 
G.H.I.B., G.O.M.G., Q.B.E., 10th April 1031. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary. — E. C. Mieville, c.s i., 

c M.Q. 

Asst. Private Secretary. — C. B. Duke, i.c s. 

Military Secretary — Colonel A. If. H. Muir, 

0. B.E , ‘2/nth Sikh Kcgiment. 

Personal Assistant. — W. H. P. de la Hey, 
M.B.E. 

Suraeon. — Lieut. -Colonel W. Ross Stewart, 
M 11 , F.K C.S. (EdiU.), IMS. 

Assistant to Surgeon. — J. A. Rogers, m.r.c.s., 

1. M.D. 

Comptroller of the Household. — Major J 
Biitaui Jones, The Black AVat<*h (Uoyal 
Highland ers). 

Aides’de-Camp. — Captain J. IT. Beattie, 
Hoval Artillery , Captain E G Daubeny, T v.; 
Kliglit ht J. C. K. A. Johnson; (‘aptam 
(I B Still, 5/r2th Frontier Force lleffiment; 
Capt.'dn R B Freeman -Thomas, King's Own 
Yuikshiie Light Infantry. 

Indian A ides-de-Camp — Risaldar-M a j o r 

(Honv. IJeut ) Mehtab Singh, Governor- 
Ironciars Body Guaid; Kisaldar Major (Bony. 
Cajitam), JVluhaininad Zainan Prohyu’s Horse 
Honorary Aide^i-de-CUmp — Lieut.-Colonel 

(llony. Colonel) L. B. Giant, T h , The Simla 
Jtiiles (A F.I ) ; Captain A G MaiiiidrelL RIM, 
hicnt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) F C. Temple, 
(’in, V.D., The Chota Nagpur Regiment 
(Ab’I); Lt-Col (Ifony. Colonel) W. H. 

■ Shoobert, The Nagpur Regiment (A.F.I.); 
J.ient -('oloncl (Hony. Colonel) 1) R. C. Hartley, 
l> s ()., The (Bombay) Field Aitillciy (API.); 
Lunit -Colonel (Hony, Col.) 11 S Wen, V D , 
Commanding, Tlu‘ Allahabad (kmtingent 
laeiit -Colonel (Hony. Colonel) A. M. Robert- 
son, Mc, v.i)., Commanding Jst Battalion 
C»eiigal Nagpur Railway Regiincut (A F.I); 
laeut.-Colonel (Ilonv (Joloncl) \V. T. C. Hufhnn, 
ORE, M c., V])., tJoiiimanding, The Bombay 
battalion (AF.J.); laeut -Colonel (Hony. 
Colonel) A. B. Beddow, v.p , Conirnaiiding, 
Siirma Valley laght Horse ; Lieut.-Colonel 
(Hony. Colonel) T, Lamb, V.P., The Bengal 
\itillery (A.F.T.) ; Lieut.-Colonel (Hony. Colo- 
ni‘lh E K. Glazebrook, Tlie Rangoon Battalion 


(AF.T); bieut -Colonel (TTony Col.) A. Dnnean, 
VII.. The Uengal Nagpur lUy Jhittalion (A.K.I,), 
lit. -Col (Hony. Col) G. L. Peteis, v.T)., 
Coniniandaiit, “2nd liattahon, M. iic S. M. Rly. 
Railway Rifles (A K.J ). 

H onorarif I ndia n A < den- de- Camp — Li cut .- 
Colonel fl’Iiakiir Ainar Singh, Commandant, 
Jaipur Jianeers ; Colonel Shambliaji Rao Bhonsle, 
o.B E , Adjutant- General, Gwalior Aimy ; Briga- 
dier Rahmatnlla Kban, Tbakiir, Gencial Staff 
Oflieor, Jammu and Kashmir State Forces; 
IJeut.-CoIonelMiiza Kadai Beg, Sardai Bahadur, 
Commanding 1st Hydeiahad Impeiial Service 
Lancers; Sardar-Major (Hony. Captain) Mit 
Singh, Sardar Bahadur, I o M , late firird Sikhs; 
Ri.saldai -Major Kaiam Singh. Bahadm , i p.s.M., 
Into 15th (l)CO.) Laiieers ; llisaldar-Major 
(Honv. Captain) Mohi-nd-din Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur, o.i.E , i P s.M , late 31st (DC.O.) 
Lanecis , Subedar-Major (Hony. Captain) Dalpat 
Singh, Haidar Bahadur, i o M , late 9th Jat 
Regiment; Suhedai-Major (Honv. Captain) 
Giilah Shah, SauJar Bahadui, 3/lOth Baluch 
Regiment; Ri.saldar-Majoi (Hony. Captain) 
Jaffar Hussain, II. E. the Governor-Generars 
Body Guaid ; Risaldar-Majoi (Hony. Lieut.) 
Sheikh Faiznddin, i D.s M , Ofh Royal Deccan 
Hot.so , Subedar Major (llony Capt ) Bbikham 
Siiigb, Saidai Bahadur, M c , ids m. 

Honorary Suiqeom --Col H C. Winekworth, 
R AMO, ikil, W. T. MfJ'owen, M b , o s , i m.s. ; 
(’oloncl D. Ahern, D k.o , late ram c. ; Colonel 
E. W. C. Biadfield, OTE, o.B.E, m.b m s., 
Fli.OS, IMS , Colonel A H. Iboetor, D.s.o., 
Ml)., F.KOS K., I M.S ; (’olonel J. P. Cameron, 

0 s I , O.T E , F R (’ s , IMS ; Major W. L. 
E. Fretz, MB, K a.m.c , Colonel G A. D. 
Harvov, 0 M G , late r.a M C , Jit -Col A. G, H. 
Russell, OBE, Ml)., IMS; Lt -(’ol A H. 
Dick, o.B E., M B , Oh B, (Edlil ), E.R.O S , IMS. 

Honorary As><if.tavt Surgeons.— i\ an fi^i\ 
Prasad Raw\at (United Piovinoes) ; M. 
R Rv. Rao Baliadui A. Lakslianianswami 
Mndaliyar Avergal, BA, m.d. (Madras); 
M. I). R D.i\i(l, M.B, CM. (Mad), f r.c.s. 
(Edin.), (Ihiima); Rai liah.idiir Dr. Matlira Das 
(Jhinjah) , Di. Dahii iiddiii Ahmad, o B E. 
(Rengal); G. R-. Goverdh.ui, L m & s. (Central 
Pro\iiires) ; Khan Baliadiir D. J. Asana, l .m. 
\ s, F (’ r.s,, (Bombay), M a |or J. M. Pereira, 

1 M 1) (J4 tV () ) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

His Excellency General Sir Philip Walhouse The Hon’ble Cliaudhuri Muhammad Znfriilla 
(’hPtwode, Bart., g.c.b., k.g.m.g., ds.o. Khan ( Ilailu'ays and Commerce). 

^.T).o., Commander-iii-Chief in India. 

J]]'**' ^«R’ble Sir James Giigg, K.c.n (Fbianrc). The Hon'ble Sir Henry Craik, K 0 s i., 
J he Hon’ble Sir Nrinendra Nath Sircar, Kt , (Home). 

( Law ). 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Jagdisli Prasad, o.s.i.. The Hon’blo Sir Frank Noyce, Kt., c.s.i.,o.b. 13. 
o.i.E,, {Education, Health and Lands), i o.s ( Industries and Labour). 
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SECRET AT? I 

Department of EorcATtoN Health and 
Lands. 

Seeretarif, G. S. Bajpal, o.i.e , o.d.e., i.r.E. 


Jt&int Secretary ^ Ham Chaiulia, o.l K , m.be., 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Deputy Secretary, M. S. A. Hydari, C.I.E., i.c.s, 
Addl. Dy. Secy., il. H. Hiitcliincs, I.c.s. 
Educational <h}7nnwston(‘r vuth the (iorcrnment 
of India, Sir Gcorgo Anderson, Ki., CSI, 
O.I.E., M.A. 

Asst, Secretary, II. H. Lincoln, M H.E. 
Superintendents, E B Huglu's, Diianpat Hal, 
C. P, Singet, Iviian Saiiih SliclUh Tahii Ali, 

B. sc., and Jlaiicliaud and A. Jainaye, b.\.. 
(Hons,). 

Finance Hepautment. 

Secretary, Sir Alan Paisons, K.c i E., i c.s. (on 
, leave.) „ ^ 

Offy. Secretary — Hon’ltlc Mr 1*. (u Tallants, 

C. S.I., (5.1, E., I C S 

Deputy Secretary, W. rjinsiie, m i r s 
Budget OJ^icer, K. Sanjiva Row, M.A. 
Undersecretary, B B. Shoarct, i c.s. 

Ajddiiwnal Under-Sert clary — U, S. SG'plionson, 

I.O.S. 

Aseutant Seeretnries, S, M Aliined, M A., and 
G. K. S. Sauna, B.A. 

Superintendents, iJ Grico, Rao Saliib K. Mangc'sli 
liao, B.A., A. 'I'. ('haU(‘ijcc, K. M Callaway, 
Attar Singli, u.A , and N. Siindaiesan (Oltg.) 
Controller of the Vurreney, .1, W. Ki'lly 
Auddor-Oeiieral, Sir lamest Bnrdon, K c.l E , 
0 S 1 I C H 

Deputy Auditor-General in Tndia, A (5. Badcnoch, 

0. 1.E. , 1 0 s 

Central Board ok KEvr^NUE 
Members, Central Jtoard of Jiceeniie, \ H Lloyd, 
C.s.l , 0 I.E , ICS uml G. S llardj, CIK, 

1. C.S (on leave) 

Offg. Member, ('cut "a1 Board of Revenue, A. J 
ilaisiuan, c i e , i (5 s. 

Army Bepartment. 

Secretary, G. Jl. F. Tottenljain, c.i e , M L.A., 
I.c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, and Secretary, Indian Soldier'f' 
Board, Lt. Col. A. F R J.unimly, <• lE , 
O.B.E. 

Director of Military Lands and ("antonmnits, 
Colonel H. F. W. Paterson. 

Director, Regulations and Forms, 11 I 
Macdonald, o n k. 

Under Secretary, P Mason, I c s. 

Assistant Senetaiy and Joint Seeietary, 
Indian Soldiers' Board, .T. W. B. Garduci, 
M.B.E. 

Personal Assi,dant to Secretary, Rai Baliadnr 
A. P. Dube. 

Secretary, Piineipal Supply Officer^' ComniiRee, 
(Indm). — Captain T' I. Bate, r o a r. 
Superintendents, Ual IJahadin S S. Gliosli, (on 
leave). A, P. West, (on leave) B. W Simpson, 
M. J. A. Staggs, (ortg ), \*. N Mukherjee, 
,(Otfg.) 

Military Finance Buanch, 

Financial Adviser, A. Macleod, c i K , i.r s. 
Deputy Financial Advisers, .f. C Brimimage, 
A. H. Wilson, B.A., P K. Barker, 
V, ISatesan, M.A., (Junioi), J B, Hopo. 


Assistant Financial Advisers, W. E. Morton, 
(on l('ave) P. N. Hardcastle, B,ai Sahib Amar 
ATatli, Raf Sahib Gaya Prasiwl, F.u.E.s., Rai 
Sahib Ha kumat Bai, and JI. D. Banerjee, 
M.A., (Ollg) 

Superintendents, Bao Sahib M. Gopalan, S. C. 
Hoy, M A , A C. Miikhei jee, B.SC., Bishambar 
Das. and S B. Rini(‘, (Olfg.) 

Home Department. 

Secretary, Hon'l)le Mr, M. G. Hallctt, C.S.I., 
c 1 E ‘ i.c s. 

Joint Secretary, T Slf)an, (M E , 1.0 s. 

Deputy Secretary, C M. 'rrivedi, o B.E., I C.S. 

AdJi. Dy. Scey , Mr. G. W. McElhinny, I.C.S, 

U nder- Secret ary, I). H. Elwin, l.o.S. 

A.s\i.stant Secretary, W. D’Almeida, M.B.E. (on 
leave). 

Otfy Serrefaiy, N Banerjee. 

Superintendent*!, F. 11 'P Waul, K. S. Keymer, 
E. H. Foist, and Khan Saliih Agha Slk'aiidar 
(ollg.), Rai Saliib R. B Das, Harbans Lai. 

Director, Public Information. 

Diredor, I. M. Stephens, M.A. 

Imperial Council of Aoricultitral Research, 
Chairman, 'Phe Hon. Iviiiiwar Jagdish Prasad, 
c.s.l., (M E , Ivt. 

V icedltai rman and Principal Administrative 
Officer, D(5wan Baliadur Sii T. Vijayaraghava- 
eharya, K b E 

Agneultural Expert, B. C. Burt, C.I E , M.B.E., 
n.S(?., I A.s. 

Animal Husbandry Expert, Co\. A, Olver, C.B., 
C.M.O., F R c v.s 

Secretary, Rai Bahadur Malik Charan Das. 
Superintendent , Rai Sahil) Toj Bhan Bahl, B.A. 
(On leave.) 

Superintendent {Offg ), Bazlul Karim. 

StatLsheian, M. Vaidyanatban, M.A., L.T., F.s.S, 
Chief Economist, Raniji Das Kapur, M.A., B.sc. 
Sugar Technologist, Pawnpore, R. C. Srivastava, 
B sc. 

Locust 1lc.<t Entomologist, Karachi, Rao Sahib 
Ramachandia Rao Gam, M.A., F E.s. 

Ol<FT(^E OF THE ACRICULTURAL MAIIKETINQ 
Adviser to the Government of India. 

\ Agiindtural Marleting Adviser, Major A. M. 

Liv ingstone, m c , M.A., B.S.C. 

• Foreign and Political Department. 
Seirctary, Political, 'Phe Hon’ble Sir Bertrand 
Glaney, K.c s i., o.i.e. 

Secretary, Foreign, H. A. F. Metcalfe, O.S.I., 
c I E., M V o. 

Joint Secretary, B.. E. L Wingate, c.i.E. 

Deputy Secretary, Foreign, 0. K. Came, O.I.E. 
Deputy Secretary, Political, Major C. G. Prior. 
Additional Deputy Secretary, V. Karahari Bao. 
M.A. 

Under Secretary, II. Trevelyan, i.c.s. 

Asauiiant Secretary, A. F. Emtner, I.S.O., 
II, A. K. Hill, (On leave), Rai Bahadur 
S. C. Biswas (Otfg ). 

Military Adviser-in-Chief, Indian States Forces, 
Bngadier H. Campbell, c.b., d.s.o., m.v.o. 
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Staff Officer to the MUitary Adviner-in-Chief, | Deputy Director Traffic 
Indian States Forces, Major H. C. James, M.c. I Sahib Z. H. Khan. 


{Transportatio7t\ Khan 


Superintendents i E. Leicester, i.s.o. (on leave) Kai 
Baliadur liamji Das Dhamejah, K.i»., (on 
deputation) Dewar (on deputation), Ilai Sahib 
A. K. Kaul, Eao Sahib B. K. Sut)ramanlam, 
O. A. Heron 1. S. Gonsalves, M. O. Dover, 
(on leave) Sardar Sahib Sundar Sineh Chhabra, 

A. J. Courtney, (on deputation), (offg.), S. N. 
Chatterjee, m a , (oifg.) J. M. Mathews, (otfg.), 

T. A. Coates, (oifg ), U. K. Biswas, m.a., 
(offg ), A. N. B. Nmr, m.a., (offg.), and L. 
H Spinks, (offg ). 

Department of ( ioMMEiicE. 

Secretary, The Hoii’ble T. A. Stewart, i c.s. 
Joijit Secretary, H. Dow, o.i.B.,l.c s. 

Deputy Secretary, H, S. Malik, i.e.s. 

Secretary Indian Accountancy ltd,, L 
Taiiiian, i.E.s., Bar-at-Law. 

Assistant Secretary, llai Sahib Ladli Persbad, | 

BA. (on leave), Kai Sahib A. N. Puri, 

B. A., LL.B. (offg.). 


BwkatAU ^ Khan Bahadur 

Engineering, T. a, 

Supervieor of Railway Labour, K. M. Hassan. 
Assistant Secretary, H. W. C. C Smith 
Timber Advisory Officer, C. W. Scott, i f s 
Officer on Special Duty, M. E Bartley. 

Standards, J. M. D. Wrench, 

J>^PUty Chief Controller of Standards, L. H. Swain 
Assistant Chief Controller of Standards, L. s! 

Chief Mechanical DraStsman, T. T. Lanibe 
Chief Struc. Draftsman J. V. S. Edwards * 
Superintendents, J s. So a no Ira 

(8‘oJo‘stlnd' 


Assistant Secretary, G. Corlej'^ Smith, M.li.E. 


Asststanl-in- chary e, Di wan chaiid . 


Chief Enifiueer, Liqhthoiise Depadment and 
Chief InspeHor of Lighthouses in British 
India, J. Oswald, M iiitit. c.k. 

jSaatical Advisers to the Government of India 
Capt. E V. Whish, o.B.E , K.I.M., (lU-hl.). 

Chief Siitveyor with the Government of India 
Eugr Capt. J. S. Pago, K.i m. 

Engineer, Lighthouse Department and Inspector 
oj Lighthouses in lintish India, A. N. Seal, 
13 so. 

Aetuary to the Government of India, N. Dfukeiii. 
M A., J3 L., A I.A. 

Offinr on Speiuil Duig. Sunil C. Sen, 
K L , Attoriloy-at'Law. 

Post and Telegraph Department. 

Director-General, G. V. Bewoor, C.I.E., i.C S. 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD.) 

llEADiiUARTERB (SIMLA & DELHI.) 

Chief Coyiniibswner, Sir GutJirie Russell. 
Etnancial Commissioner, P. R. Rau. 

Member, A E U’yldeii-I’attenson. 

J. M. D 

Director of Traffic, F. D ’Souza. 

Dll cctor of Establishment, R, B Matha Das. 
Director of Finance, T. S. San kara Aiyar. 

Secretary, L. H. Kirknoss, D.S.o.,o.b.e.,v. 1 ).,m.a. 

^puty Director {Establishment), T. W C Holt 
^Wagu^r”’ icoumerriul). H. 


Legislative Department 

Mr. B. N. 

Deputy SecrcUiry, G. H. Speuoo, c.l E i c S 

'' J^onerieo 
Assistant Secretary, A. W. Chiok. 
Supn,ntef,de,U„, L. JJ. JaiiU's, A. K. (Jupta, B.A 

Solicitors Branch. 

Solicitor, A. Ivirke Smith. 

2nd Solicitor, S. Webb-Johnson, o.b.e. 

Asst. SolicUor, S. N. Mushran, Bar-at Law. 

Survey of India. 

Col. H. J. Couchman, D.S.O., m.c. 

Geological Survey of India. 

Director E Leigh Foriiior, o.li k., a.r.s.m.. d s c 
(I rOlidoil), F.U.S., F.A.S.B , M. Ju.st. M.M , F.IES. 
Superintendents, A. JM. Heion, D.si*. (Ediu ) 

F. u S., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E.; C. S. FoX D g M 
(Bum.), M.I. Mill. ],: ^ R.o.s. . aii^l E L 

G. Clegg, B. so. (Mancli.) ’ 

^ Eiadshaw, b A., b a r 
(Dub.) M sc (Cahtornia) ; A. L. Couison 

D. hC. (Melb.), J) I.C., FG.s.,'i). N Wadia* 
MA, BSC. (Bom.), F.G.S ; F.R.GS • J 1 
Dunn, 3). sc. (Molb.), ji.i.c., f.os*’’ C T 

M.sc. (Birm), ir.u.s., M. Inst., p.t • 

E. R. Gee, m.a. (Cantab.), F.G.s. : W D* 
We.st M A. (Cantab), M. S. Krishiian; M^l 
(Madras), A.R.c.s., Dj.c. Ph. i). (London) 

V. p. Sondhi, 
I ’ P.o.s. ; H. L. Chhibber, d.sc. 
//•«i V‘U T •, •®*» P. K. Ghosh, M.sc. 

((ah), D.I.C., D.so. (Loud.) ; AI. R. Saljnl, M.A, 
(Cantab.), d.sc. (Lund.), D.i.e. * 
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Botanical Sluvei of India. 

VirecUyr, V. (balder, H.sc., n hc. (Ask), F.L.S 
K.li.ll.b , also Suporiniendont, Jloyul Botanif 
Garden, Sipur, uiul Supcunleiideni, Cinchona 
Cultivation, BeriKul ; Curator, Indudruil 
SeHwn, Indian M me um, N. Bal, M fi.e., 
P.H.C., Si/atemahc AKsiktant, V. Naiayaua- 
HWanii, m.a. ; Supeunteyntent, Cinchona 

Cultivation I yi lUirynn, D T l{ussel]. (on leave) 
Otlg. ISupdt.C.JJ Ji'othaigill. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Offg. Assistant Director, Central Research Insti- 
tute, Kasauli, Major W. J. Webster, M.C., M.D. 

Director-General of Observatories, Poona, C. W, B. 
Normand, m.a., d.Sc. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
Thoms Boyds, D.Sc. 

Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Dr. S. C. 
Boy, D.Sc. 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, K. M. 
Asadiillah, B.A., f.l.a. 


Dtii’ctoi Ccticral of All luooloiiy, ,1. J3lalviston, 
Deputg Dni'itoi Cnicrai, Jsiian Jijihadur 
Maulvi /afar Hasan, n.A , Siijicnuicn- 
dont. An huiologii'ol Svition Indian MiiM’iim 
and in charge Eastern Cmle, k N. Dikshit. 
MA, Knjienntendent, Aiehicologitul Enu'cy, 
liiinna. ('iitle, C (' Cliandia, A I I A. , 
Superintendent, Aiehivologn al Sin irip 

Central Cnele, V Mya, Superintendent, 
ArrhivolugieuI San eg, Western Circle 
M S Yat<^, M A , Sapei intendent, Arefnuo- 
logii al Sin eeg, Soathein Cnde, Hasan llayat 
Klian, A u.i n A , Sapei intendent, Aiefuoo-i 
logical Sin leg, jSoitliein Circle, Moliunuiuid 
Hamid kuiaisln, n A ; (tffii latiiig Snpeini- 
tendent, Aii limologieal Sinee.g, Erontiei 
Cinle, Hi Alohd Na/im, W.A , i*li u 
(Cantab), A lelavolognal Chemist in India, 
khan Jlaliadnr Alobd Sana Cllali, M sc . 
F S (’ , Corel mnent Efiigiajihisl for India, 
])i. k. 1*. CIiakia\aiti, M a., vh D , 
Superintendent foi Ejiigiaplig, C il 

KiJslinaimu liarlu, B A , Assistant Snpnin- 
tendenf joi Epigiujthg, Naiaut, Assistant 
Sapei intendent. An holoi/nal Seiiion, 
Jiidiaii Museinn, Js (i MajuinduT, M \ , 
Assistant Siijiei intendent, Aiehmologieal 
Sarreg, Cent ml India and Jia ipalinia, 
11. J. Sri\ast<i\a ma , Assistant Sapei ni- 
tendent, Aieho dogieal Sarreg, 

Circle, (), Al Aloncei, n.A , Assistant 
Superintendent, An Ineoloifieal Sarreg 
Cential Curie, \.K.\nt, Asistant 
Siipeimtendent, An hnvlogieal Surrey, 
LeaNo Jlesc'iAC, Vtieant , ('umtor Ccnt/al 
Asian Antigintics Museum, Hi. M A 
Jlainid, rli n., m m , v s c , Assistant 
Engnieei , Hi K A \ Ansan, j’li D . e e ; 
Offuer oh Sjieiial Daig, Su John Alarshall, 
Bt , C J E , Lilt 3)., i s.A. 


MlSOELLANEOl'S Al’l’OINTMENT&. 

Director-General, Indian Medical Seieciee, 

(Officiating), Major- Cencial C. A Spiawsoii, 
C.T.E., l.M.S. 

Public Health ('omiinssionei with the, Gorermne^d 
of India, Lt -Col. A. J. 11, Bussell, C.n E., 
I.M.8. 

Deputy Director-General, liuhan Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt.-Col C. G .foll.N , c.i.E. 

Assistant Direcior-Gencial, Indian Medical 

Service, Licut.-Col. 11. SAveet, n s.o., i.m.8. 

Director, Central Jlescgnh InsUtulc, liasauli,] 
Lt.-Col. J. Taylor, n.s o . d i» ii., 

l.M.S. 


Director, Zoological Surrey of India, Indian 
Museum, Hr B.tini Trashad, d st . 

Master, Security Printing, Nasik Road, Major 
3>. Citz John I'ltziuauricp. 

Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir Horace William- 
son, Kt., C.I.E. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, D. B. Meek. 

Deputy Director-General of Commercial Intelh- 
genre and Statistics, llai Bahadur S. 
Banerjj, b.a. 

Controller of Patents and Designs, K. Eama Pai. 
M.A. 


UOVEiiNOBS-GENERAL OF FOllT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


Name. 


Assumed charge 
of ofhee. 


Warren Hastings .. ..20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Macplierson, Bart. ..8 Feb. 1785 
Earl Cornwallis, K.a. (a) ..12 Sep. 1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart, (b) . . 28 Oct. 1793 

(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Tcignmout. 


Lieut.- General tlie Hon. Sir Allred 
Clarke, k.c.b. (offg.) ..17 Mar. 1798 

The Earl of Monnngton, p.c. (t) 18 May 1798 


The Marquess Cornwallis, k.G. (2nd 

30 .July 1805 

Cajitain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 

H. Barlow, Bart 10 Oct. 1SU5 

Lord Minto, P.c. (d) . . . .31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, k.g., p.c. (e) 4 Oct. 1813 

John Adam (ojf/j/.) .. ..13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Ainlicrsl, P.c. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William Butterworth Bayley (offg.)13 Mar.1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentiack, 

G.C.B., Q.C.H., p.c 4 July 1828 

(c) Createil Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 


j (d) Created Earl of Minto . . 24 Feb. 1813 
(e) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Doc. 1816 
^ (/) Created Earl Amherst , , 2 Dec. 1826 
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GOVERNOES-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


„ Assumed charge 

of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.c.B., G.c.ii., p.c 14 Nov. 1834 


Sir Charles Metcjilfe, Bart, (a) 

{ojfg.) 20 Mar. 1835 

Lord Auckland, G.C.B., P.c.(6) . . 4 Mar. 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, P.c. (c) ..28 Feb. 1842 


Lord Napier of Merchustouu, et. (e) 

{offg.) 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, p.c. (/) . . 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, G.c.B. (o') . . . . 12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., P.C. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufferin, e.p., g.c.b., 
a.O.M.G., p.c. {h) . . . .13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lausdowne, G.c. 

M.G 10 Dec. 1888 


William Wilbcrforce Bird (.offg.) 15 Juno 1844 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

G.CB (d) 23 July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousie, p.c. (c) . . 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.c. (/) . . 29 Feb. 1856 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe. 
{b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 
borough. 

{d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 
(£■) treated Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1849 
<t) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 

Note. — The Governor- General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
lioin the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On ist April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GEN ER AL OF INDIA. 

Assumed charge 
’ of oHice. 

Viscount Canning, P.c. (a) . . 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT., G.C.B., p.c 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K c.B. (b) (offg.) . . . . 21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denibon, 

K.C.11. {offg.) 2 Dec. 1863 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, G.C.B., K.C.S.I. (c) . .12 Jaii. 1861 

I’he Earl of Mayo, e.p 12 .Ian. 1869 

John Strachey (rf) (o//j7.) .. 9 Feb. 1872 


The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P.c 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. 6 Jan. 1899 
Baron Ampthill (offg.) . . . . 30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. (0 13 Dec. 1904 
The Earl of Minto, E. G., p.c., G.c. 

M.G 18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P.C., 

G.C.B., G.C,M.G., G.C.Y.O., l.S.O. (j) 

23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford Apl. 1916 

Marquess of Reading . . . , Apl. 1921 

Baron Irwin Apl. 1926 

The Earl of Willingdon . . . . Apl. 1931 

(а) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(б) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence, 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, a.C.S.1., C.I.R. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Ettrick. 

ff) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

(h) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 

12 Nov. 1888. 

(i) Created an Earl ., .. June 1911. 

(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First aud Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.s.i. and g.m.I.h.) 
On quitting office, ho becomes G.c.8.1. and 
G.C.I.E. ; with the date of his assumptioa 
of the Viceroyalty, 
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l^e gradual evolution of the Indian con- 
, Stitution 18 fully traced in the article on “ The 
Government of India,’* which precedes this ; so 
also are the great changes made by the lleform 
Act of 1919. For the purposes of easy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved to tlie Governor-Gene- 
ral for tlie discliarge of his responsibilities, 
which are fully set out in the Act, are repro- 
duced below - | 

21. (1) Every Council of State shall continue 1 
for five years, and every Legislative Asscndily 
for three years, from its Hist meeting. 

Provided that — 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 

<ft) any such period may be extended by the 
Go/crnor-Oencral if in special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 
more than six mouths, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months, after the date of dissolution for tlic' 
next session of that chamber. 

22. (1) An official shall not be qualilied 
lor election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, mid, if any non-official 

^ member of either chamber accepts office in the 
aerVioe of the Crown in India his seat in that 
chamber shall become vacant. 

^(4) Every mom her of tlie Govornor-Genorars 
Executive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending in and 
, addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambers. 

24. (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
tiy one chamber is not, within six montlis alter 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
wneral may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a joint sitting of both chambers, 

^ Provided that standing orders made under 
this section may provide for meetings of members 
' ' of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 

' in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor- General under section sixty-eight of 
f ^ the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
, . Where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
' > of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
teeo&sideration by eitiier chambers. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
^ offeoting the chamber, there shall bo freedom 


of speech in both chambers of tlie Indian legis- 
lature. No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
<)i votein either chamber, or by reason of any- 
thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber, 

25. Indian budget : — (1) The estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the 
I Governor-General in Council shall be laid in 
I the form of a statement before both chambers 
I of the Indian legislature in each year. 

(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
ot the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sideration, unless the Governor-General other- 
wise directs — 

(0 interest and sinking fund charges on loans 
and 

(it) exiionditiire of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(Hi) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with tlic approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(iv) salarit b of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners; and 

(») expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as — 

(a) ecclesiastical; 

(b) political; 

(c) defence. 

(1) If any question arises whethei any 
jiroposod appropriation of reveiiin' of money, 
does or does not relate </0 the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-Gciicial on the 
question shall bo final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General 
In Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 
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(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General In Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
or tranquilhty of British Indiaor any part thereof. 

26. Emergency Powers : — (l) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to Introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon — 

(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that It has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legislature in the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro* 
duoed in the Indian legislature, or (as the onsc 
may be) In the form recommended by the Gover- 
nor-General : and 


{b) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, if consented to by that chamber in the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of the Governor-Generars assent, or. If not so 
consented to shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall bo expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
bcfoie both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
nothuve effect until it has received His Majesty's 
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assent, and shall not be presented for His 
Majesty's assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight days on which that House 
has sat; and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty In Council and the noti- 
fication thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
assented to : 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall have such force and effect as 
aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty In Council. 

27. SrppLEMENTALPROVisiONs:— (1) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred to in sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure — 

(a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared by rules under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 

(р) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature ; 

(с) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to bo moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the s^ety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any part thereof, and may direct that no proceed- 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the chamber in relation to the Bill, 
clause, or amendment and effect shall be given 
to such direction. 
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The Legislative Assembly, 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President : — The lion. Sir Abdur Ualiim, k.c.s.i. 
Deputy President: — ^Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 

A. Elected Members (105). 


Constituency. 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
llural). 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 
Aura]). 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Miiliammadan 
Eural). 

Madras ceded districts and Ciiittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan llural). 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan llural). 

South Arcot cum Cliingleput (Non -Muham- 
madan Aural). 

Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Aural). 

Madura and Aamnad cum Tinncvolly (Non- 
Muhammadan llural). 

West Coast and Nilgiiis (Non -Muhammadan 
Aural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) 

South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landlioldera 


Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Uihan) 

Ditto. 

Sind (Non -Muhammad an Aural) 

Bombay Nortliern Di\ision (Non -Muhammad an 
Aural). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Aural). 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muharamadan 
Aural). 

Ditto 

Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
llural). 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Uiban) . . 

Sind (Muliammadan Aural) 

Ditto. 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto. 

The Indian Merehanta’ Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Sind Jagirdars and Zamindars (Landholders) . , 


Name. 

Dfi.S Sal \aimiiilil. 

Mi.V. V (iiri. 

3ri K. Naue‘<wara Aao. 

Ml N ( J . ]ia nga A \ ^ a mia i . 

Ml. M, Ananthasavanani. 

All T S A\imisliillnuaTn Clu'ttiar 
Ail. C. N Muthuianga AliidahfU 
Di T S S Aajan. 

Air. r S Kinnuraswami Tla|u. 

All Saimiel Aaron. 

Ail. lbniah''lia. 

Alouhi Sn\Md Alurtuzn Saheb Bahadur, 
llaji AbdnJ Saihai }l l-J'-'^ak Sail. 

,Mi E. E Janies. 

Aaja Sit Vasudeva Aajah of Kallcngode, Kt„ 
V i.n. 

AI. A. lly Sanii Veneataelielani Chetty Gam. 

J>i G V. Deslimukli 

Sii Cowasji Jelianjii, K (’ T E , o n E. 

Diwan Lalehaiid Na\aliai. 

Air Bliulabliai Jivaiiji Desai. 

All. Ahmed Ebrahim Tlarooii Jaffer. 

Air Keshavrao Alaiutiiao Jedhe. 

All N V. Gadgil. 

Air S. T\ . ITosniani. 

All AI. A. Jin nail. 

Seth Tlaji AImIuIIu TTaroon. 

Air. Nabi Baksh Jllalii Bakhsli Bhutto, 

Air. AV. B. Hossack. 

Sir lA'slie Hudson, Kt. 

Air. Mathuradas Vjssanji, 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Ilidayatullah. 
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Constituency. 


Name. 


Bombay Millowners* Association (Indian 
Commerce). ** 

Calcutta (Non -Muhammad an Urban) . . 
Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban).. 
Biirdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Hural) . . 
Ihresidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Chittagong and Rajshaji Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca cum Mymensingh (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bdkargunj cum Faridpur (Muhammadan Riu-al) 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajfihahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bon gal (European) 

Do. 


Mr. Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Dr. P. N. ]iancrjea. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra. 
Mr. Suryya Kuinai Soin. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dntta. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, k c s T., Kt. 


Mr. A. H. Chuznavi. 

Mr. A K. Fuzlul Unq. 

Mr. Md. Anwarul Azim. 

Ml M. A. Baqui. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, Kt., c.n.K. 
Mr. ,T. A. Milligan 


Do. 

Bengal Landholders 

JMarvvaii \s.sociation, (Indian Commerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non -Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham- 
mailau Rural). 

Bi'iiaros and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Fyzabad Division (Non -Muhammad an Rural) . . 

CMties of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Uiban). 

^ Meerut Division (Muhamamdan Rural) . . 

\ Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. 

t Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

; United Provinces (European) 

: United Provinces Landholders 

Ambala Division (Non-Muliammadan) 

West Punjab (Non-Muliamniadan) 

I JuUundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 


Mr. (r. Morgan, c I E. 

Mr. Dhiiendra Kanta Lahirl Chaudhiiry. 
Babu Baijiiath Bajoria. 

Dr. Bliagavan Das. 

Choudhii Raghnbir Narain Singh. 

Pundit Sii Kiishna Dutta. Pallwal. 
ihindit Govind Rillabli Pant. 

Mr. Sii Prakasa. 

Miinshi Iswai Saran. 

Shi 1 Mohan T«al Saxena. 

Slidar JogciKira Singh. 

.Maulana Shaukat Ah. 

Qazi Mohaiiimad Ahmad Kazrmi. 

Mr. T. A. K Sherwani. 

Maiilvi Sir Muhammad Yakub, Kt. 

Dr. Zia-ud-Dm Ahmed, c.i.E. 

Mr. Mohamed Azhar Ali. 

Mr. .T. R Scott. 

Mr. Vijaya Aiianda Gajapatirnj. 

Bhai Parnianand. 

Lala. Sham J^iL 
Lala Faqir Chand. 


Ik 


Entitled to representation in rotation. 
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Constituency. 


East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Sonth-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Sikh) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders 

Darbhanga eum Saran (Non-Muhammadan) . . 
Muzaffarpur cum Champaran(Non-Muhammadan ) 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Do. do. .. .. 

Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Qaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) . * 

Bhagalpur, Pumea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan). 

Bhagalpur Divisio i (Muhammadan) 

Tlrhut Division (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders .* 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muliammadan). 

Do. do. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Burma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) 

Burma (Non-European) 

Do. 

Do. 

Burma (European) 

Delhi (General) 

Ajmer-Merwaia (Oeneml) 

North-West Frontier Province (General) 


Name. 


Syed Qhulam Bhik Nairang. 

Mr. K. L. Gauba, 

Mr. H. M. AlKlullah. \ 

Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Sir Mohammad Mehr 
Shah, Kt. 

Klian Saheb Shaik Fazal-i-Haq Piracha. 

Khan Bahadur Makhdum Sayad liajan Bakhsh 
Sliah. 

Sirdar Mangal Singh. 

Sardar Sant Singh. 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddln. 

Mr. Satya Narain Singh, 

Mr. Bcpin Bihari Varnia, 

Pandit Nilakantha Das. 

Mr. Bhnbananda Das. 

Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha. 

Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha. 

Mr. Deep Narayan Sing, 

Babu Tlam Narayan Singii. 

Mr. Muhammad Nauman. 

Moulvi Badl-uz-Zaman. 

Moulvi Muhammad Shafoo Daoodi. 

Mr. llaja Harlhar Piasad Narayan Singh, 

Dr. Khare. 

Seth Govind Das. 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta. 

Khan Saheb Nawab Siddique Ali Khan. 

Seth Sbeodass Daga. 

Mr. Srijut Nabin Cliandra Bardaloi. 

ISlr. Basanta Kumar Das. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 

Mr. F. W. Hoekenhull, 

U. Thein Maung, 

Dr. Thein Maung, 

U. Ba Si, 

Mr. W. J. C, Bichards. 

Mr. Asaf Ali. 

Bai Baliadur Seth Bhagchand Sonj. 

Dr. Khan Saheb. 
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Province or body represented. 


Government of India 


liinu)>ay 

])(). 

Bengal 

Do. 

The Punjab 

The Central Provinces 

Assam 

Dmtcd Provinces .. 
Bihar dc Orissa 
Burma 


MEMBERS— EXOLUDINQ THE PRESIDENT (41) 

(a) OFFICIAL Members (26) 

.. ..I The Hon. Chauclhuri Muhamad Zafrulla Khan. 


The Hon Sir Frank Noyce, Kt., c s i., c.i.E. 
The Hon. Sii Niipcndia Nath Sircar, Kt. 

The Hon. Sir James Grigg, K.c.n. 

The Hon. Sir Heniy Craik, K.c.s.i. 

Mr. 1\ It. lian. 

Sir Lancelot Graham. K.c.l.E. 

Mi G. S. Bajpai, v I.B., c n.E. 

Mr. H. A. F Metcalfe, c.s i., r.i.E., M.V.O. 
Mr. G. 31. F. Tottculuiin, c.l.K. 

Mr. A. G. Clow. 


Ml. T. Sloan, c I K. 

Mr. A. J. llaisman, C.i.E. 


(6) Bcrar representative (1) Mr. M. S. Aney 
(c) Non-OFFicuL Members (14). 


Mr H. Dow, o.j.K. 

Ml C. (Juvmdan Nan>ar. 

liao Bahadur A. A. Veiikatarama Ayyar 
Mr. J. Monteath. 

Ml H. Jv. Kirpalnni. 

Ml. ,T. M. Cliatteijce. 

Mr. N. Jl. Mukliaiji. 

Khan Bahadiii Mian Abdul Aziz, c.B.E. 
Mr. D H. C Drake, c.i.E. 

Ml. W. Scott, C.I.E. 

Mr. L, Owen. 

Ml. P. P. Sinha. 

Mr. B. W. Swithinbank. 

Mr. M. S. Aney. 


The Punjab 
Do. 


Biliar and Orissa . . 

North West Frontier Province . . 

•‘Associated Chambers of Commeree 
Indian Cliristian .. .. 

The Depressed Classes 
Anglo-Indian Community . . 

Labour Interests 


Di. 11. 1). Dalai. 

Ml. Asaf Ali 

Hai Baliadur Sir Satya Charau Mukherjee, Kt., 
C.IJ.E. 

Saidar Sir Jawuhar Singh, Kt., c.i.E, 

Cajit. Saidar Slier Moliaininad Khan, c.i.E., 
M.u K. 

Hoiiy. (!ap< . Ihio JJaJiadur l^al Chand, O.M.E., 
Nawab Mahk Allah Baksh Khan Tiwaua. m.u.e. 

Mr. Bamaswami Srinivasa Sarma, c.l E. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, c.i.E., O.B.E., 
Nawah ot Dera. 

Mr. L. (’. Buss. 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza. 

Bao Ikihudur Mylal Chinnathambi Bajah. 
Lt.-Col. Sir H. A. J. Glduey, Kt. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 
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The Council of State, 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

! 

PrehiUeni — Thu Hon’blu Sir Maiieukji Bymmji Dadablioy, K.C.I.E., Kt., Bar-at-Law. i 

A. — Elected Members (33). 

^ _ — . 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Madias (Non -Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras (Muliammadan) 

Bombay (Non-Muiiammadaii) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 

Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 

>Vust do. do. 

West do. .do. 

W ost Bengal (Muh ammadan ) 

East do. do. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Central (Non -Muhammadan) 
XJnltud Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non-Muhammadan) 

United Provinces West (Muliammadan) 

United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

East Punjab (Muliammadan) 

West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Non -Muhatuiiiadan) .. 

Do. .. .. 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Centrai Provinces (General) 

Assam (Non-Muliammadan) 

Burma (General) 

Burma Chamber of Commerce 


Diwati Bahadur SirS. M. Annamalai Chettiyar, 
Kt. 

Mr. Yailagadda llangannyakalu Naidu. 

Mr. V. C Vidlingiii Goundcr. 

Diwan Bahadur G. Narayauaswami Chetti, C.I.E. 

Syed Muhammad Padshah Saheb Bahadur. 
Saidar Shri .Tagannath Maharaj Pandit. 

Mi Shantidns Askuran 

Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., o.B.E. 

Sirdar Saheb Sii Suleman Cassum Haji Mitha^ 
Kt., C.I.E. 

Mr. Ali Bakah Muhainmad Hussain . 

Mr. E. Miller. 

Babu Jagadiah Chandra Banerjec. 

Kumar Nripandra Narayaii Siriha. 

Mr. Satyandra Chandra Ghose Maulik. 

Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Khaii Bluidur Syed Abdul Hafccz. 

Mr S. D. (Gladstone 

llai Bahadur I^ala Mathuia Prasad Muhrotra, 
ll.ii Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 

Pandit I* N Sux)iu. 

Khan Bahadur Haiiz Muliammad Halim. 
Shaikh Musliir Hosain Kulwai. 

Jiai Bahadui Lala Bam Saran Das, c.i.l , 
Sardar Buta Singh. 

Klian Bahadur Chandii Muhammad Din. 

Baja Gha/iaiiiar All Khan 

Bai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalaii. 

Baja Baghunandan Piasad Singh. 

Mr Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam. 

Mr. V. y. Kuhkai. 

Sjt. Jl. P Barua. 

Ml. P. i\ D. Chari. 

Mr. J. B. Glass. 
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Constituency. 


B. — Nominated Members — excluding the PresiderU, 
(a) Official Members (13 excluding Piesident.) 


Covdiiiiiciit ol India 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do^ 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Madras .. 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


His Exccllenov General Sir Philip WaUiouse 
Chetwode, Jit , a.o.B., k.o.m.o., d.s.o. 
Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, c.s.i., c.i.E. 

Mr. M. G. Hallctt, C.I.E. 

Ml. I) G Mitchdl, c s I , C.i.E. 

Sir liertiaiid Glaiiey, C.b I , C.I.E. 

Mr. P C Tallent*?, CM, ('.i.E. 

Mr. T. A. Stewart. 

Sir Gullme llus.‘>ell, Ivt 

Ml J N. G .Johnson, C.I.E, 

Ml. G. II. Spence, c.i.E. 

Mr. F. W. Stewart, c i.is. 

Ml. (' L. Philhp, c I.E. 


{b) Berar Representative. 

Berai BepresentatiVe . .« •• I Mr* Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde. 


( c) Non^Offieial M embers. 


Madras 

Do 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Do 

Do 

Central Provinces . • 

The United Provinces 
Do. 

The Punjab 
Do. 

Noitii-West Frontier Provinces 
Bihar 


Sir David Devadoss., Kt. 

D, B. Sir K. II. Menon. 

Ivh.in Baliadur Dr. Sir N. Clioksy, Ivt., C.l.L. 

Mr. J>otbnuuaiii Ghosul, c.S.l., C.I.E. 

Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu. 

Nawab ivliwaja Habibullali. 

Sir Maneckji Byramjl Dadabhoy, K.C.I.E., Kt., 
(Piesident ) 

Ml Vamin Kh.in. 

J’undit Gokai.'in Natli Ugia. 

liaja Charanjii Singh. 

Nawab Malik M’d Huyat Ivliun Noob, t'.b.I. 

Major Nawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan, K.B.E., 
C.I.E , Khan of Hoti 

Mahanijadluraj Sir Kamobhwar Singh, K.c.l E,, 
ot Daridiang a. 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North 
to Kanara in the South. It han an area of 
123,623 square miles and a population of 
23,040,506. Geographically Included in the 
Presidency but under the Government of India 
is the first class Native State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2,443,007. There are no States in jKiliti- 
cal relatioriH with the (i!o\ eminent of Bom- 
bay, as they arc all now under the Govern- 
incnt oi India. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
0 1 soil, oil mate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills runnmg parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Kamatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice-growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Proper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except whore irrigation from 
the Indus has brought abounding fertility. It 
is proposed to constitute Sind into a separajbe 
province with the coining leloiins. 


The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Smd Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat has remained true to Hmduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahome* 
dan kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a neople, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity ; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
laud of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 


black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, graitt 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops <» 
sugarcane. The Konkan Is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar ootten 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for ini- 
gatlon, and tiie harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually b('ing completed, and this will ulti- 
imately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague. The evUs have not been unmized, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise In the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Gov^- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal Industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs ofAhmeaabad and Surat. 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modem lines. Bombay is the great centre In 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms in Bjiubay Island. 73,266 
Number of Spindles In Bombay Island. 33,00,688 
Number of hands employed in the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island. 1,10,943 
(daily average.) 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island .. .. 3,98,988 


Industries. 

The prmcipal industry is agriculture, whicl 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu 
latlon. In 8iud the soils are wholly alluvial 
and unaer the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly mcreasing crops of wheat, anc 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two cImscs, th( 
black cotton soil, whicti yields the famoui 
B^ob cottons, the finest in India,-and alluvial 
^ cfi-rcful cultivation in Ahmedabac 

and Kaim makes splendid garden land. Th< 
oominant soil characteristic of the Deccan if 


(iu candies of 784 lbs.) 

Number of Spindles in Ahraedabad. 19,78,31-i 
Number of Looms in Ahmedabad .. 47,22<i 

Number of Spindles in Sbolapore Dist. 3,10,624 
Number of Looms In Sholapore ,, 6,069 

Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island) 31,68,106 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) 69,»2Si 
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Great impetuB has been given to Bombay 1 
Industries by the provision of electric power ! 
generated fifty miles away on the Ghats, and 
ibe year 1019 witnessed a phenomenal flotar 
tion of new industrial companies of almost every 
description. 

The situation of Bombay on the western 
sea-board in touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the West 
bas given Bombay an Immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Broach. Cambay 
and Mandvie, were famous in the ancient 
days; and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gulf 
and the coasts of Africa. But the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the increasing size 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it in modem ports with deep water anchor- 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
for the trade of the Southern Mahratta Country, 
and Port Okha as a port of considerable impor- 
tance for Kathiawar and Gujarat. 


Administration. 


The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of two members, 
with the assistance of two Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the 
section on the Provincial Governments {q, v,) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
lleserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 


iocts, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In another part 
of tliat section the division between lleserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921, 
All papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
into seven main departments, each under a Secre- 
tary (a) rhiance ; (6) Revenue ; (c) Home and 
Ecclesiastical (d) Political and reforms; («) Gene- 
mi and Educational ; (/) Legal; {g) Public Works. 
The senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May; 

June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
Govemor-in-Council the Presidency is 
a^ummistered by four Commissioners. The 
Conamissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 
pendent powers. In the Presidency Propei 

ifiSai for the Northern 

division; with headquarters at Ahmedabad ; 

at Poona; and the Sou- 
nnd?r Each district U 

usually a Covenanted Civl 
as Civiliani 

Collectors, and one or more Deputj 
^ collectorate contains on aic 
ooStina ^ talukas, eacl 

wh^fl ®®® ^ hundred ^lllagei 

i®^®®^®s belong to the State, 
ahe village officers are the patel, who Is th< 


bead of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talatt or kulkami, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of villages Is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judi- 
cial Commissioner and three Additional 
Judicial Commissioners) is the highest court 
of civil and criminal appeal. The growing 
importance of Karachi and Sind has, however, 
necessitated the raising of the status of the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court and the passing 
of the Sind Courts Act in August 1926, which 
contemplates the creation of a Chief Court 
for Sind with a Chief Judge and throe or more 
Puisne Judges. The Act, however, has not yet 
been put into effect owing to financial difficulties. 
Of the lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Cburt of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Resident 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In some of the principal , cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrals exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes. Tbe tendency of recent years has 
been to increase tbe elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
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own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act o 11925 
works further advance In the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration In the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Borouglis whicli are now 30 
In number. The executives of these Borough 
Mimicipalitlea are invested wltli larger powers 
than hitherto cxerelsc'd. Another important 
change Introduced by the Act was the exUumion 
of municipal Iranclihe to occupiers of dwellings 
or hullaings with annual rental values of lls.l2 
or with capital value of not less than Its. 200. | 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under the i 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as i 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for Beads, 
Buildings, Railways, <‘tc.,and the other for Irriga- 
tion. Ijnder them are Superintending Engineers 
in charge of Ciieles and Executive Engineers 
in charge of divisions, the Consulting Architect 
and the Electrical Engineer. The chief irriga- 
tion works are in Sind and consist of a chain 
of canals fed by the annual inundations from 
the Indus. Tlie Lloyds Barrage and canals 
project which was Inaugurated in 1923 is 
the greatest Irrigation Sctierne in tlie world 
and Is designed to ensure the vast areas of 
fertile land in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of wat^r. It W'ill enul)lc about G million 
acres of crops to he irrigated aiimiallv, » e., about 
as much area irrigated in lOgvpt. The scheme is 
not only vital to the future of Sind but of 
Indirect benefit to the wliolc of India. The 
wliole scheme is estimated to cost over 
15 million sterling or 20 crores of rupees. 
Tlie Barrage was tormallv opened bv the 
Viceroy and (Bnernor (ieneral ot India on 
13th Januaiy 1932. In the Presidency proper 
tlioro is a cliain of protective irrigation 
works, originating in reservoirs in the Ghat 
regions. The principal w’orks are the Nira 
CanaN fed by laiko Whiting ini])ound«*d by 
the Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar, the Piavara Canals 
fed by Lake Arthur Bill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhnndardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by lijike Irife at Ivliadakvasla, tin* Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Boal<> at and ur Madhmesh- 
war and the GokaL ('anal. 3 he Mutha (’anals 
and tln‘ Gokak Canal W(>re comjdeted in 1896-97, 
the Nira Left Bank C^anal in 1605-06, tlie 
Godavari Canals in 1915-16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1626-27. Thi’ Nira Right Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 1912 
is nearing completion. Tlie W’ilsou Dam at 
Bhandardara the second highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over W’as opened by ilis 
Excellency the Governor on 10th December *1926. 
The Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar whicli is 5,333 feet 
In length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in 
width was opened by H. E.Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1928. It cost Rs. 172 lakhs. 
It is remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 2li 
million cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam 
In Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 million 


cubic feet. It cost also nearly 60 per cent, more 
than the Lloyd Dam. An idea of the magnitute 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fact that if a wall 6 feet liigli and 15 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry in 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 620 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur. These 
projects will irrigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into 3 categories, 
iV 2 ., District Police, Railway Police and the 
Bombay ('ity Police. The District and Railway 
Police in the Presidency proper arc for the 
I purpose of control under the Inspector-General 
I of Police wlio is assisted by tluree Deputy 
' Insprctors-Gcneral, of whom two are in charge 
of Ranges and the third is in charge of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau. District and Railway Police in 
Sind are under the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police for Sind, subject to the control of the 
I Commissioner-in-Sind. The executive manage- 
! ment of the Police in each district and on 
Railways in the Presidency ' proper as well as 
in Sind Is vested in a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of 
the District concerned except in the case of the 
Railway Police. For the purposes of eflfective 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of cijme, some of the larger districts are divided 
into one or more sub-divisions eacli under a 
Suil-Divisional Officer who is either an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police, a Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
Sub-Inspectors are the officers in charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of olfences 
reported at their Police Stations. Officers 
nxipolnted directly to the posts of Assistant 
Supenntendeuts of Police, Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Nusik before being posted to 
Districts for executive duty. The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants- in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheri, Poona, 
Ahmedabad and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agricultural College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are maffi- 
tainedby Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aicL 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible foi 
primary education in Bombay City {q, v , 
Education). 

1'he Quinquennial Report on Public Instrur- 
tioii in the Bombay J*residency for the ycai . 
1927-1932 reveals much information regardinj; 
tlic progress of education m recent ye^irs. Th * 
jmssmg in 1923, of the Primary Education 
Act was perhaps the most important event- 
in the history of Primary Education intb'* 
Bombay Presidency during the last 80 or 4'1 
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years whereby the control of Primary Education 
was transferred from the Department to the 
Local Authorities. Most of the Boards have 
prepared schemes for the expansion of education, 
some of thorn on a compulsory basis, and many 
boards have levied additional taxation but the 
finances of Government have not permitted 
them to perform to the full the part contem- 
plated by the Act. 'J'hc fact, however, must 
not be lost sight ot that during the qiiimpicn- 
niiim the assignments ol Government to Primary 
Education tell from lis. 1,21,59,848 to 
IN. 1,18,17,308 the decrease was mainly due to 
retrenchment in Government grants durmg 
1931-32. 


“ Reiiorts on Public instruction in this presi- 
deiicv during the last five 01 six years however 
point to the tact that theie has been consideralde 
decline in the etticiencv of Primal v Education 
since tlie transfer ot control” s.iys the Director 
ot I’ublic instruction, “it will be seen from 
these rejiorts that the tad or whn h has militated 
inon‘ than any otlu'r against ethciem v has betm 
coinmunalism ♦* I'hecoiniiosition otthe various 
Distiict liOcal boards has had its effect on the 
voihug ol the Jhiniarv Mdncation Ad. 'I'Ik' 
inajo'*itv of School Jloards which came into 
e\istenc(* de^elo])ed communal tendencies and 
this attitude influenced tlic selection ol the 
supervising and teaching staff and then tranteis 
and piomotions ” 

The quinqiiemiiiim has been noticeable for 
the greater recognition given to the Educational 
needs of the backward classes csfiecially in 
Prunarv Education and a very liberal system 
lor these classes has been introduced by Govcrii- 
nient since 1924 


Lack ol funds has cramped the ac.tivitic! 
ot (JoviTiiment in the field of Primar> am 
Secjondaiy Education Economy has beci 
tlie uominatiiig note ot the Edncational policy 
thiougliout the quinquennium, in view ol tin 
ineseni hnaticial stimgeiK-y winch piecliidej 
Govciniiicnt trom iiroyiding additional funds loi 
Sccondai> Education there would ajipeai ti 
he some grounds lor raiMug the lees m Goveia 
inent Schools; but Go^erllTuent lia\ e deeidei 
not ttj take any action in this direction a1 
piesent In the case of Primary Educatioi 
Government were compelled to api)ly a cut oj 
5 ])er cent to the grants pa\ able to local authori 
tu‘s m 1931-32, Since then it has bcioim 
necessary to increase the cut to 20 jier cent 
So tai from it being possible to jirovide tin 
lunds required for the expansion of See,ondar 
|»n(l Higher Gdueation, it has been iicecssar 
to exercise rctrenchiii cut, and tliat too in diree 
tions iti which it could not he applied withou 
ediuational loss. As one instance only, th 
Director of Public Instruction mentions th 
discontinuance ot the scheme of Medical Iii&i>ec 
Don after it liad been m existence for a yeai 
Among the chief purposes lor which additiona 
iniK s are required, pcrhajis the ino.st importan 
^^'Itl^t.ional provision for Techmea 
and Jndiistrial Edmaition, including the expan 
tlie College ot JSngmeermg and tin 
l.iblishment of a I’cchnological iiistitutioi 
ni. nature. The total expoiiditur 

1 ^roiii Ks. 3,81,49,441 

incrir®'^! 3,99,27,898 in 1931-32 or ai 

20.6 per cent 

during the last quinquennium. 


ITie total number of institutions increased 
durmg the quinquennium from 16,211 to 17,159. 
Itecogiused institutions increased by 1,145 to 
15,929 w'hile unrecognised institutions decreased 
by 197 to 1,230. Of the recognised institutions. 
16 are Arts and 11 Protessional Colleges and 686 
Secondary Schools, 14,694 Primary Schools and 
349 Special Schools. 

'J'he total ninnlicr of recognised and im- 
recognised educational institutions during the 
yoar 1932-33, was 16,871 and the number of 
pupils 1,332,087. 

Out ot a total of 26,848 towns and villages 
10,763 ]K).sses.scd schools, the average area 
ser\ed by each town or village with a sctiool 
being 115 square miles. The percentage of 
puiiils in recognised institutions to the total 
population ottlie Presidency was 5.95, in 1932-33. 
Of the total number of 1,332,087 pupils under 
jiistiuction, 1,033,521 were boys and 298,566 
w'eregiils. 

Hindu pupils in recognised institutions nnm- 
bc‘rc*d 966.230, Muhammadans 234,146, Jndian 
Cbustians 39,070, Parsis 17,903, Eiirojicans 
and \ngIo-Jmlians 5,489. The rest coiujirised 
3.''>,3.54. 

The total expenditure on education in 1932-33 
was Us 38li lakfis, ol which 44 4 per cent, 
was met fiom Government funds, 18 9 jier cent, 
trom IJoaid tunds, 22.2 per cent Ironi tecs, and 

14 7 pi‘r cent, tioin other sources. Prini.ny 
schools absorbed ove^- Jls. 205 lakhs, exclusive 
Ol cxpcmdituie on inspection, construction, and 
lepairs. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector iu 
each district. 

Higher education in the Presidency is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University wliich was 
cstabhshed in 1857. The constitution* of the 
University has recently undergone, however, 
considerable clianges in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into, 
closer association with the public the industrial 
commerdal and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater facili- 
ties for higher education in all brandies of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges afiiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Department ol Chemical 
'I’echiiology w'as tormally inaugurated by His 
Excellciicv the Governor of Jlombay on 15th 
November 1933. The authorities ot the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are ehiefiy tlie Chan- 
cellor, Vi<*-c-ChanceIlor, the Syndicate, the 
Academii; Connell and tlie Senate. The Senate 
consisting ot tellows is the supreme governing 
body ot the University . The number ot fellows 

15 J44 of whpiu 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
(icllor and 11 arc cx-ofheio. The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions. This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the University . 
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The principal educational InBiitutiouB are:— 
QwernmmU Arti OoUegei — 

Blphinetone College. Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. O. B. Jathar (Offg.). 

Ismail College, Anclheri (Bombay). Principal, 
Dr. M. B. Uohman, M.A. (Punjab), ph. I 
U. (Cambridge). 1 

Gulayat College, Ahmedabad, Principal, | 
G. Findlay Sblrras, M.A., F.s.s. (Offg.) i 
Karnatak College, Dhurvvur, Prm(:ii)al, Mr I 
A.C. Farran. , j 

Royal Institute of Sci('nce, Bombay. Principal, J 
Dr. Thomas S. Wheeler, P.l.c.,Ph.D.,F.ii.G.f!.i. j 
Private Arte CoUegee^ 

8t, 


Private Professional Colleges — 

Seth G.S. Medical College, Bombay, Dean 
Dr. Jivraj N Mehta. 

N.E.l). Civil Engineering College, Karachi 
Prineijial, Mr. O. W. Gokhale. 

Law College, Poona, Principal, Mr. J. R. 
Gharpure. 

Sir Lallubhai Shah Law College, Ahmedabad, 
Puncipal, Mr. ]>. S. Setna. 

Smd Collegiate Boaid’s Law College, Karachi, 
Priiieij)al, Mr. C. Lobo. 

J.nw Cf)llegc, Kolhapur, Principal, S. K. 
Kela vkar. 

Medical. 


^ hmnhftv /q'tf.irfv of JmusI I The Mcdical Department is in the charge 

of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 


Principal, Rev. J. Mackenzie, M.A, 
Fergusson College, Poona (Deccan Edoca> 
tional Society), Principal, G. S. Mahajani, 
H.A., B.sc. 

Baroda* College, Baroda (Baroda State). 

fi n Ttiirr/M,r Tt 


J.M.S. Officer. Civil Surgeont^ stationed at each 
iistrict headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are maintain* 



M T.B. Arts College, Surjit,PrhiCipal,N.M.Shah 

D. J. Sind College, Karaehi, Prmeij)al, S Jt 
Butnni. 

Sind National College, Iljdcrabad, Prnicijial, 
B. R. Kumar. 

Gokhale Education Societj’s HPT, Aits 
(College, Nasik, Principal, 'F. A. Kulkarni. 

Williugdon College, lCui)wad (Saugli), Princi- 
pal, P. M. Lima ye. 

Vrimlo Arl (Ullrges— 

Rajaram (kdloge, Kolhapur, J’rincipal, Dr 
BalkiiKluia. 

Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona, I’riutipal, 
K. M. Khadye 


pitals exist in all important up-country stAtions. 
Over 3,734,974 persons including 104,634 in- 
patients were treated during the year 1932. Ihe 
Presidency contains 6 Lmiatic Asylums and itt 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination is ca^rried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

Finance. 


Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finance entered on a new phase. Before the 
iu . jv. passing of this Act Provmcial finance was incor- 

Tlie Llngaraj t^ollcge, Belgauin, Principal, porated m Impeiial Finance. The Provinces 
Dr. N. C Nandiinath. j had certain heads of revenue of their own and 

C.and S. College, Shikarpur Smd, Principal,!otherheads which they divided with the Govern- 


G. P. flazari, m.a., a.i r o. 
f-' pedal Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean, Major S. L. Bhatia, i.n.s. 
College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr. C. Graham Smith, o.b,e. 
Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
PrincipaJ, V. G. (h.khale. 

Chiefs* College, Rajkot, Principal. Mr. A. 
C. Miller, o.B.E. 

Law College, Bombay, Principal. Mi. A. A. 

A. Fyzee, m.a., (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 
Collie of C'ommerce. Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M.J. Antia. (Of/g.). 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Princijial, Mr. 

V. R. Phadke, u.B.v c., J i\ 

Haffkine Institute, Bombay, Director, Lt. 

Col. Sahib Singh Sokliey, i m.s. 

Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Director, Mr. W. IC. G. Soiomcr. 


ment of India. By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was made between the 
finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and In return they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years. The general 
principle underlying this settlement is that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear. 
These contributions have now been remitted. 

'J’hc Finance Member, introducing the budget 
estimates for 1934-36, in the Bombay Le^s- 
lative Council spoke as follows “ Sir, Govern- 
ment have re-orgamsed their finances on a 
basis of solvency. But they realise as well as 
do members of this House that this is a budget 
of attenuation and that much has yet to be 
<lone to place their finances on a fully sound 
basis .. Q'he continuance of economic depres- 
sion throughout the presidency is a matter of 


VictoriaTeehiiical Institute! Bombay, Princi- i government and they 
pal, G. W. Burley, n.sc examining in concert with other govern- 

' meats in India wliat measures are necessary for 


Spedal Colleges — 

Secondary Training College, 
Principal, H. V. Hampton. 


Bombay, 


the alleviation of the distress of the agricultura] 
class. This is a problem wliich Is to-day engaging 
the attention of all governments in the world/* 
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Estimated Revenue for 1934-35. 


PEiNOiPAii Heads of Revenue. i 
Us. 

V Land Revenue . . . . 4,77,98,000 

VI Excise .. .. 3,52,71,0001 

VII Stamps . . . . 1,66,00,000 

VIU Forests 48,30,000 

IX Registration .. .. 16,20,000 

IXA Scheduled Taxes . ] 8,50,000 


Total .. 10,60,69,000 


Irrigation^ Navigation, Embankment , dsc. 


XIII 

Works for which Capital 



Accounts are kept -- 

41,25,000 

XIV 

Work for which no Capi- 


tal Accounts are kept 

15,63,000 


Total . . 

Debt Service 

56,88,000 

XVI 

Interest 

Civil Administration. 

1,39,83,000 

XVII 

Administration of 



Justice 

19,78,000 

XVIII 

Jails and Convict Settle- 



ments 

3,40,000 

XIX 

Police . . 

7,38,000 

XXI 

Education 

16,16,000 

XXII 

Medical 

14,94,000 

xxni 

Public Health . . 

18,08,000 

XXIV 

Agriculture 

4,65.000 

10,000 

XXV 

Industries 

XXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 


ments • . 

14,82,000 


Toi al . . 

99,31,000 




Rs, 

XXX 

XXXI 

Civil Works. 

Civil Works 

Bombay Development 
Scheme 

41,72,000 

7,60,000 


Total . . 

49,32,000 

XXXII 

XXXIII 

XXXIV 

XXXV 

Miscellaneous. 
Transfers from Famine 
Relief Fund. . .. 

Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous . . 

11.90.000 

10.19.000 
2,60,000 

30.90.000 


Total . . 

55,59,000 

XL 

Extraordinary Receipts 

41,70,000 


Total Revenue . . 

15,12,32,000 

Debt heads : — 

Deposits and advances ; 
Loans and advances by 
provincial Government 
Advances from provincial 
Loans Fund, etc. 

Add:— 

Opening Balance . . 

2,90,32,000 

96,54,000 


Grand Total . . 

18,99,19,000 


Estimated Expenditure for 1934-35. 


Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


Debt Services. 


6. Land Revenue 

6. Excise 

7. Stamps . . 

8. Forest . . 

8A. Forest Capita] outlay . . 

9. Registration . . 

9A. Scheduled Taxes 


62.90.000 

47.45.000 
2,.3m,000 

32.71.000 

69.000 
6,28,000 

28.000 


19. 

20 . 
21 . 


Total . . 1,52,61 000 


frtigation. Embankment^ Jbc., Revenue Account. 

14. Interest on works for which 

Capital Accounts are kept . . 1 , 03,01 ,000 

15. Other Revenue Expenditure 

financed from Ordinary 

Revenue 11,24,000 

15. (1) Other Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from tamine 
Relief fund .. .. 10,89,000 


22 . 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 

30. 

31 . 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 
37. 


Interest on Ordinary Debt . . 2,07,51,000 

Interest on other obligations 2,27,000 

Reduction or avoidance of 
debt 4,34,000 


Total .. 2,14,12,000 


Civil Administration. 


General Administration , . 2,06,24,000 

Administration of Justice . . 681,28,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 20,94,000 

PoUce 1,76,02,000 

Ports and Pilotage . . . . 7,000 

Scientific Departments . . 92,000 

Education 1,80,32,000 

Medical 46,50,000 

PubUc Health 25,92,000 

Agriculture 25,80,000 

Industries 4,08,000 

Miscellaneous Departments.. 5,47,000 


Total .. 1,25,14,000 


Total . . 7,60.56,000 


i 
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Total ilxpf'tiditini' charjjjod t< 
re\prnu* 



Civil Works. 



41. 

Civil Works 

Us. i 

00,43,000 

55. 

42. 

Bombay Development Scheme. 

3,66,000 


Total . . 

04,00,000 

56 A. 




50 


Miscellaneous. 



45 

A 45A . S u ]) c r a n n u a 1 1 o u 
Allowances and Pensions . . 

07,04,000 

60. 

40. 

Stationery and Printing 

72,64,000 

GOA 

47 

Miscelianerius 

26,27,000 

GOB. 


Total .. 

!,{.■> 0."),000 

De 

52 

E K traord i nary Charge s 

l,l.j,()00 

< 


Expenditure in England 

38,62,000 



Capital Account not charged to Ttevenue. 

Bs. 


. lr,.241 4,()00 


Works 

Capital outlay 
Health 

kuiihav Dove] 
Scheme 
aT>itaI outlnv 
Works (P. W.) 

Othei Provincial Woi 
chaimed to llevoniic 
Payments of corn 
value oi Pensions .. 
ts. Deposits and Ad 
(Total of debt heads) 


for Civ il 


1.65.91.000 

31.000 
2,87,^00 

13.000 

40.000 
13,31,000 

1.22.61.000 


Total Disbursement .. 18,27,31 ,9i)0 
Closing balance.. 71,87,100 


■ I 


rirand Tot^I 


18,90,10,000 


Governor and Presidcnt-in-Council. 

rapt The Hon INI icbaelllcT belt Knntdihull, M c , 
.'ith Huron Hi .> bourne 


Per tonal Staff. 

Private Seat - -i\\\ Hiistovv, n.v i c 
Milu Senclant - 'SUnn (' <5 Tookoo<1 

Surgeon - Alnjoi P A vi it , n \ Ai o. 


Aniee-de-Poiiip —.7 \\ Mawvell-dumbletmi, Ks<| 
Indian Police bt M V MillianU, theCohl- 
streain (iiiaids Lieut .1 II \lms. The Somei- 
set Lijihl Inlantij , Jaent I l> Hlliot, Kojal 
^avv (Held) 

Hon. Aides-(ie-('(nn)> ~ Himineer Captain W W 
Collins, 31 I > A , K T 31 , 11 K IKitler, Ksq , 
J>>. Coinr ol Police, Homba\ (iil\ (apt 
P*\\ Hrctt. Jii^hl Aletoi Pctiol. Homiun 
Hn. A.P 1 Major K S JMobeilcN, o P k , \ i>.. 
1st Battalion (r. 1 P Hv UcL't A I'’ I . 
Capt Sardai Hhimajirao ^’aKOJlr.lo^f/'wr.s Hhai • 
saheb Patankar 


Counnaminvt . Jl. E the Goiernot's Jiorli/fiiand. — 
Major H, E. Poitul. 2nd Lancer.s (Gardner’s 
Horse.) 

Indian Atde-de-Canip—iii^ixklur Jloiiy. Lt. 

JS'atlm liin^h, l D :> 3i. 


Members of Council and Ministers. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur, D B Cooper J. P., 
Finance and Itevenue ; The Hon’lde Mr. K 1). 
Bell, C.I.K., 1 r.s., j.p., Home and (Jciieral, 
(on IcfiYe), Mr. C, W. A. Turner, {Offg.) 


The Hon Sir Shah Nau az Khan rihulani Miirtaze 
Khan Bhutto, kt , c i k , o it K (Local Selt- 
Covt ) and The Hon Diwan ]iahudui S. T. 
Kambli. It \ . pi, it , j i*., (Education). 

The Loc.»l Selt-Covei nnient portfolio includes, 
among other subject-s. Medical Administration, 
Public Health, Sanitation, Forests, and Publpi 
Woilvs (trausfciied). The Ministerof (Educa- 
tion) also rlealB with the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, Excise, Co-operative Societies and 
Agiicultun*. 

Secretaries to Government. 

Chief Serietam. Polifiea/ and Pefomis Depart- 
ment - C. ^\ A 'J'liim'r, <■ I i<; , i c s. J.i*., 
Mi .1 If Garrett (OffK) 

Home and EcrlcsiaUteal Department -R. M. 
Maxwell, c s I., C.l. E., I.C.S., .i.p. 

Revenue Department — J. A Mad an, C i.E , 

I CS. 

General and Educational Departments— "Pi . F, 
Knight, ICS, 

Finance Depaitmeni.— C. G. Freke, I.C.S., j.p 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
I Affairs— G Davis, Bar-at-Jjaw^ i.e.s. 

Public Works Department. — C. M. Lane, I.8.E., 
J.p. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Commissioner of Income Taor — Khan Bahadur 
J B. Vaeliha, c i k 

I)irectorofVeterinni If Servires. — E. S. Farbrother, 

I M.ll V. c V s., I Y.s. 

Advocate-General — Kenneth McI. Kemp. 
Inspector-General of Police — E. E. Turner. 
(Offg) 

Director of Publis Insiructum — W, Grieve, m.a,, 
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Surgeon-Qeneral — Vacant. 

Oriental Translator — Abdul Kadir M. Hnssoin, 


J.P. 

Chief Conservator of Forests — C E. L. (Jilboit. 
Talukdan Settlement Officer — A. 11. Dracuj), ii.A. 
(Cantab). 

Inspector-General of Eegislration — J. T. Biandcr, 

I.O.S. 

Director of Agriculture — Ti S Patel 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies — K. L. Punjabi, 

i.e.s. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay- -- 1 . B . Tan n- 
ton, I.C.S., (on leave) ; C Ji B Clea, ) 
Vioe-GhaneelloTt Bombay University — V. N. 

Chanda varkar, Bar-at-Law. 

Registrar, Bombay University— 11. Dongerkory, 


n.A., LL.H. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay — W. Jl. G. 
Smith. 

Director of Public Health — ^Major A. Y 

B.ibholkar, i M.S., (Ogiciating.) 
Accountant-General — P. Mohan liao, M.A. 

I n t- pert o) -Genet at of Jensons— Li. - Vol. E. E. 

Dojh', D.S.O., I.M.S. 

Postinaster-Qeneral — C. D. Rao. 

Collector of Customs — M Slade, TOR 
Collector oj Salt lieue/n/e— Maiiekl.d Ball abba i 
(Oltg.) 

Commissioner of Excise — J. P, Brandcr, M.A , 

i.c.s. 


Consulting Surveyor to Government — T. 11. G. 
Stanipor, h\ s. I. 

Registrar of Companies — H C B Mitchell 
Commissioner of Labour and Diiector of infor- 
mation : — J. E. Gennmg'j, O.B.K., Bar-at-Law. 
5/ienjgr— Sir Shapoorjee Billinioria, Kt. 


GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY. 


Sir Abraham Shipman .. .. .. 1662 

Died on the island of Anjediva in Oct. 1664 

Humfrey Cooke 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas . . .. ,, 1666 

Died, 2l8t May 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (O^ciatinF) .. 1667 

Sir George Oxenden .. ..' .. 1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July 1669. 

Gerali Aungier .. .. ,. 1669 

Died in Surat, 3Uth June 1677. 

Thomaa Rolt 1677 

Sir John Child , Bart 1681 

Bartholomew Harris .. ., ,. 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 


Daniel Annesley {Officiating) 

Si I John Gayer .. ,, 

Sir N icholas Waite. , 

William A islabie ,, 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) 
Charles Boone • . , , 

William Phipp 3 
Robert Cowan , , , , 

Dismissed. 

John Home ,, ,, 

Stephen Law , , , , 

Reekie (Officiating) 
William Wake 
Richard Bourchier,, 

Charles Crommelin ! ! 

Thomas Hodges .. ,! 

February 1771 
WlUiam Hornby 
Rawson Hart Boddaw ,, 


1694 

1694 

1704 

1708 

1715 

1715 

1722 

1729 

3734 

1739 

1742 

1742 

1750 

1760 

1767 

1771 

1784 


Rawson Hart Boddam 1786 

Andrew Ramsay (Oi)lciattngi) .. .. 1788 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 
K.C.B. (a). 

George Dick (Officiating) 1792 

John Griffith (Officiating) 1795 

Jonathan Duncan .. .. ., ,, 1795 

Died. 11th August 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) .. .. 1811 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. .. .. 1812 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone . . 1819 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.O.B. 1827 
Lleut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1880 
with, K.C.B. 

Died, 15th January 1831, 


John Romer (Officiating) 1831 

The Earl of Clare ., .. 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, Q.C.H , , 1836 

Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Parish (Officiating) ., ,, 1838 

Sir J. Rivett-Carnac, Bart. . , . , 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (6) . 

George William Anderson (Officiating) . . 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., k.o.h. . . , . 1842 

Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) . , 1846 

George Russell Clerk 1847 

Viscount Falkland . . . . . . 1848 

Lord Elphinstone, a.c.H., P.O. . . . . 1853 


Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B. (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere. K.C.B. 1862 
The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesev FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.C.B. . . 1872 

Sir Richard Temjiie, Bart., K.o.S.l. . . 1877 

Lionel Robert A shburuer, O.B.i (Acting),, 1880 
The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, * 1880 
Bart., K.c.M.o. 

James Braithwaite Peile, O.S.r. (Acting)., 1886 

Baron Reay 1885 

Baron Harris 1890 

Herbert Mills Birdwood. O.B.I. (Acting) 1895 
Baron Sandhurst . . . . . . . . 1895 

Baron Northcote, o.B . . . . , . 1960 

Sir James Monteath, K.C.B.l. Acting) . , r903 

Baron Lamington. a.o.M.G.; o.o.i.E. . . 1908 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzic; O.S.I. (Aaing). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke a.o.M.G., 1907 
0,0.l.B.(e). 

Baron WiUingdon, a.o.l.fl. .. .. 1918 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd; G.C.l.s., D.s.O.(ti)1918 
Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.c., g.o.i.e., 1928 

O.M.G., D.S.O. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P.O , G.C.I E., 1928 
G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.Q. 

The Rt. Hon. Michael Herbert Puclolf 

Knatchbull, Lord Brabourne, G.c I e.,m,C. 1953 
Sir Ernest Hotson, K.c.s.l., O.B.E., I.C.S. Acted 
for six months for Sir F. H. Sykes. 

(а) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-In-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(б) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of bis appointment, be was assassi- 
nated In Cabul on the 23rd Dec. 1841. 

(o) Afterwards (bv creation) Baron Sydenham 
(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lioyd, 
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The Bombay Legislative Council 

THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon. Sir Ali Mahomed Khan HehlavJ, Kt., President, 
Mr. Kamdoo Eknath Navle, Deputy Presidetit. 

Elected Members. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Bombay City (North). (Non-Muhammadan) 
Urban. 


Bombay City (South). (Non -Muhammadan) 
Urban. | 

Karachi City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Ahmedabad City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Surat City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Sholapur City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Poona City. (Non-Muliammadan) Urban. 

Ahmedabad District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Eural. 

Broach District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Kaira District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Panch Mahals District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Surat District. (Non-Muharamadan) Rural. 

Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts. (Nou- 
Muliainmadaii) Rural. I 

Ahmednagar District. (Non -Muhammadan) 
Rural. j 

East Khandesh District. (Non-Muhammadan) I 
Rural. 

Nasik District. (Nun-Miiliammadan) Rural. 

Poona District. (Non-Muliammadaii) Rural. 

Batara District. (Non-Muliammadan) Rural. 


‘Belgaum District. (Non-Muliammadan) Rural. I 

i 

Bijapur District. (Non-Muhaminadan) Rural, j 

Dharwar District. (Non-Muliammadan) Rural. 

Kanara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Ratnagiri District. (Non -Muhammad an) Rural 

Eastern Sind. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Western Sind. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Sholapur District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Kolaba District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
West Khandesh District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Bombay City. (Muhammadan) Urban. 

Karachi City. (Muhammadan) Urban. 
Ahmedabad and Surat Cities. (Muhammadan*) 
Urban. 

Poona and Sholapur Cities. (Muhammadan) 
Urban. 


Name of Member. 


Rao Bahadur R. S. Asa vale. 

Mr. A. N. Surve. 

Dr. M. D. D. Gilder. 

Dr. Joseph Alban D* Souza. 

Dr. J. A. Colloco. 

Mr. B. P. Wadke. 

Mr. Cover Rora. 

Mr. I’ostonshah N. Vakil. 

Sirdar Davar Temuras Kasji Modi. 

Mr. Vishnu Ganesh Vaishavampayan. 

Mr. Laxman Raghunath Gokhale. 

Mr. Bhailal Sarabhai Patel. 

Sahebsinhji Juvansinhjl. 

Mr. Madhavsang Jorbhai. 

Rao Saheb Bhagwandas Girdhardas Desai. 

Mr. Chaturbhai Narshibhai Patel, 

Mr. Manual Harilal Mehta. 

Dr. M. K. Dixit, L. M. & R. 

Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Rauehhodii 
Naik. 

Mr. Daulatrao Jayaramrao Zunzarrao. 
Manchershaw M. Karbhari. 

Rao Bahadur Namdev Eknath Navlc. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale. 

Diwan Bahadur Dongarsing Ramji Patil. 

Rao Saheb Vaman Sampat PatU. 

Mr. Vithal Nathu Patil. 

Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradhan. 

Rao Saheb Ramchandra Vithalrao Vandekar. 

Mr. Gangajirao Mukundrao Kalbhor. 

Rao Saheb Pandurang Dnyaneshwar Kulkarnle. 
Mr. Atmaram Bhimaji Achrekar. 

Mr. R. G. Soman. 

Mr. Ramchandrarao Bapurao Shinde. 

Rao Bahadur S. N. Angadi. 

Mr. P. R. Chikodi. 

Mr. Shankarappa Basalingappa Desai. 

Diwan Bahadur Siddappa Totappa Kambli. 
Mr. Vishwanatharao Narayan Jog. 

Mr. Ganpati Subrao Gangoli. 

Rao Bahadur Laxman Vishnu Parulekar. 

Mr. Vyankat Anandrav Surve. 

Mr. Dalumal Lilaram. 

Mr. Satramdas SakhawatralTolani. 

Mr. Jayawant Ghanashyam More. 

Mr. Narayan Nagoo Patil. 

Mr. Namdeorao Budhajirao. 

Mr. Husenali Mahomed RahimtuUa. 

Mr. Gulamhussen Ibrahim Matcheswalla. 

Mir Muhammad Hashim Gazder. 

Mr. Abdulrehman Khan Karim Khan Resaldar. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan 
Pathan. 
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Name and class of Constituency. 


Kame of Member. 


The Northern Division (Muhammadan) Eural. 
The Cential Division (Muhammadan) Eural. 
The Southern Division (Muhammadan) Bural. 

Hyderabad District (Muhammadan) Rural. 

Karachi District (Muhammadan) Rural. 
Larkana District (Muliammadan) Rural 


Khan Bahadur Alibhai Esabhai Patel. 

Sir Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlavi. 

Khan Bahadur Wall Baksh Adambhai Patel. 
Moulvi Sir Rafiuddin Ahmad, Kt. 

Khan Bahadur S. Meherbaksh. 

Mr. Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif . 

Mr. Abdul Kadir Jamaluddin Bangi. 

Mr. Haji Ibrahim Jitekar. 

Sardar Mahaboobalikhan Mahamad Akbarkhan 
Biradar. 

Mr. Bandchali Khan Mir Muhammad Hassan 
Khan Talpur. 

Sayed Miran Muhammad Shah. 

Shaikh Abul Majid Lilaram. 

Ghulam Hyder Shah Sahibdino Shah. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto. 

Khan Bahadur Qhulam Mahomed Abdulla 
Khan Isran. 


Sukkur District (Muhammadan) Rural. 

Thar and Parkar (Muhammadan) Rural. 
Nawabshah District (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Khan Bahadur Jan Mahomed Klian Walad 
Khan Bahadur Shah l*aB8and Khan. 

Khan Balxadur AllahbakHli Khan Sahcb Haji 
Mohomed Umar. 

Ghulam Nabi Shah Moujali Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Sardar Bahadur Haji Mir Allahabad Khan 
Mir Imam Baksh Khan. 

Sardar Bahadur Jam Jan Mahomed Walad Ma> 
homed Sharif. 


Upper Sind Frontier District (Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Bombay City (European). 

J*residcncy (European). 

Beocan Sardars and Inamdars. (Landholders). 

(lUjarat Sardars and Inamdais. (Landholders) 

Jagirdars and Zamindars (Sind). (Landholders.) 

Bombay University. (University). 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Commerce and 

^ Industry. 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay Trades* Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay Millowners’ Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Ahmedabad Commerce and Industry, Mill- 
o >vners’ Association. 


Nominated. 

Non-OJSicials, 

Mr. S. H. Prater. 

The Rev. R. S. Modak. 

Mr, Sitaram Keshav Bole. 

>, Syed Munawar, b.a. 

R. R. Bakhale. 

Hr. B. 11 . Ambedkar, Bar-at-Law. 

»t Purshottam Solanki, L. M. & s. 
Major W. EUis Jones. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

' Ml. Mohamed Suleman Cassam Mitha, 

' A. E. Serval, i.s.o. 

I 


Khan Bahadur Sher Muhammad Khan Karam 
Khan Bijarani. 

Lt.-Col. H. C. Smith. 

Mr. A. C. Owen. 

Mr. Hanmantrao Ramrao Desai. 

Sardar Bhasaheb alias Dulabava Raisingji, 
Thakor of Kerwada. 

Mr. Sayed Muliammad Kamlshah Qabul Muham* 
mad Shah. 

Rao Bahadur Ravji Ramchandra Kale. 

Mr. J. B. Greaves. 

Mr. G. L. Winturbotham. 

Mr. John Hamphrey, o.n.E. 

Mr. A. Greville Bullocke. 

Mr. S. D. Saklatvala. 

Mr. Sakarlal Balabhai. 


Official'^, 

Mr. Saiyid Aminuddin, i.c.8. 

,, C. G. Freke, i.c) s. 

,, H. F. Knight, i.c.S. 

,, A. W. W. Mackie, c.i.E., i.c.s. 

,, C. B. B. Clee, I.c.s. 

., J. A. Madan, c.i.b., i.c.s. 

„ H. B. Clayton, c.i e., i.c.s. 

„ F. O. J. Roose, M. I. Mech. E., 
M.I.E.K., E.C.S. 

,, C. M. Lane. 

,, R. M. Maxwell, O.s.i., c.i.B., i.c.s, 
Khan Bahadur Azinkhau Inayatali* 
khan. 

Mr. W, W. Smart, i.c.s. 

„ C. W. A. Turner, O.s.i. C.I.E., I.O.S. 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras rresidenoy ocsupics the whole! 
BOutherii portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 142,260 square 
miles. It has on the cast, on the Itay of Ben- 
gal, a coast line of about 1,250 miles ; on the 
^uth on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance ; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely ojien roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
In height above sea-level from about 1 ,000 to 
about 3,000 feet and stietidung northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, oceuTues the central 
area of the Presidency; on either side arc the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris. The height of the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is higii, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy tall, which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compaia- 
tivcly little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain is low*, rain- 
clouds are not chocked lu their westward 

course. In the central table land on the ea«»t 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow Irom 
west to cast, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country ; but the deltas ot 
the Godavari, Kistnaand (3auvcry arc productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of t he east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 luclicfe and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Piesidciicv leliiined 
at the census of as 47,1 ‘.)3, 002, an luciease 
of 10.4 per cent, over the flguie ol 1021 The 
incicaMi was not uniform. 'J’he distiicth which 
liad suffcriHl most in 1021 tended to show huge 
increases in 1931 — Bidhny and Agencies wcie 
markixl illustrations. As a natural cou>lIai> 
to an iucicase in population the Piesidency 
density has risen. Hindus account for «8 jiei 
cent, of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent, and Christians 3.8 pei cent The 
actual number in other communities is luconsi- 
dorable. The vast iuajont> ot the population is 
r)f the Hravidian race and tlie principal Hravi- 
dian languages, Tamil and Telugu are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million jicrsons respectively. 
40 per cent, of the poiiulation talk Tamil, 37^ 
per cent, 'reliigu, 7 9 ])cr cent Malayalani, 
Oriya, Kaiiarose, Hindustani, Tiilu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal. There are associated 
with the Governor four members of the Exe- 
cutive Council in charge of the Eeserved Sub- 
jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 


forred Subjects. Madras administration differs, 
however, in some important respects from that 
of other major provinces. There is no inter- 
mediate local authority between the Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head- 
quarters, Comtni'^sioners of Divisions being 
unknown in Madras. Another feature peculiar 
to the Southern Presidency is the manner of 
choice of the ministers. Following the practice 
of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors 
have, ever since the inception of the Reforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
his colleagues on the ministry. Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister — un*- 
known in other provinces in India. 

Agriculture and Industries. 

The principal occupation of the province is 
agriciiltiiro engaging about 68 per cent, of tlie 
population 'J’he jinncipal food crops are rice, 
cholam, ragi and kamhu. The Industrial crops 
aic cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts. The 
agricultural education is rapidly progressing in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agricul- 
tural Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the I Jmvcisitv of Madias, three farm 
labouicis’ schools numerous demonstiations 
fatnih. As it was lound that the present course of 
middle school education does not satisfy the needs 
ol the rvots, the only school inalnttiined by the 
(Icjiartiuent at TalipcK'mha was closed with 
effect fiom 1st Apnl 1932. The institution of 
short piactical couiscs in farm management 
and allied subjects in the Agricultural College at 
Coimbatore, liave been sanctioned. While paddy 
which IS the slaide food of the population, occu- 
pies the largest cultivable area, cotton and sugar- 
cane .ne by no means incoiisideiable crops ot the 
province and are receiving close attention at tlie 
hands of the local agricultural autlionties. The 
area uimer cotton iirigated anil unirngatcd i'- 
estimuted at 1,949,(>64 acres and, as m the casi 
ot paddy, efforts are being made to prodiua 
bettei strains ot i-otton suited to (liffereiit. 
localities by means ot both selection and hybridi- 
zation Side by side w'llh an increase *m thi 
area under cotton, from existing good staple 
areas, improved vaiieties have been systema- 
tically introduced. A special feature of 
the agricultural actnuties in the Presidency 
is the largo industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of “The United Planters* Association of South 
India,” on which are represented coffee, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. Tlie aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Ils. 720,018,19.'* 
in 1932-33 has declined to Rs. 700,481,84J 
in 1933-34. As in other provinces, the forest re- 
sources are exploited by Government. There 
arc close upon 19,000 square miless of reserved 
forests. 
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Tw^nty-nlBe spinning and weaving mills were 
at work during the year and they employed 
41,083 operatives. The number of jute mills at 
work was throe. At the close of the year 1933 
the number of the other factories in the Presi- 
dency was 1,471 . These consisted of oil mills, 
rope works, tie works, etc. Tanning is one of 
the principal industries of the Presidency and 
there is considerable export trade in skins and 
hides. The manufacturing activities which are 
under the direction of the Department of Indus- 
iriea are mainly confined to the production of 
soap. There are a number of Indigenous match 
factories run on cottage lines. It is expected 
that the levy of the excise duty on mat<*hes will 
drive off the market products of inferior (mality ' 
and it is probable tliat only the very efficient 
units of the cottage industry will be able 
<‘oiitiime the maniifarture of matches once the 
full force of the excise duty is felt upon the 
industry. It is slowly becoming recognised 
that the Madras Presidency is (»ne of the 
most suitable parts of India lor sugarcane 
4Mdtlvatioii and that the several deep-rooted 
v.irietles of cane which have l>een evolved at 
Polmbatore and require very little water are 
especially suited for the conditions which obtain 
in M'veral areas of the Presidency where they I 
grow better than in the north. The depart- i 
ments of Industries and Agriculture assist I 
the development of the sugar industry by 
demonstration of the methods of manufaeturo 
of white sugar by <5entTifugals by getting trained 
sugar teelmologists, by the award of scholar- 
ships and by investigating schomos for starting 
sugar factories. ^ 

The question of finding foreign markets for! 
the products of Madras cottage industries was 
under the consideration of the Government for 
sometime and they have passed orders during ' 
the year sanctioiung an annual subsidy of 
lls. 3,000 to the Victoria Technical Institute, i 
Madras, for three years to enable them to appoint 
an agent in London for the sale of products of 
Madras cottage industries in European^ markets. I 

Education. 

The Presidency’s record in the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress . 
There are at present about 51,000 public insti- 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools 
to arts and professional colleges, their total 
strength being about 2,866,0(|0. SjMcial efforts 
are being made to provide education for boys 
belonging to the Depressed Classes. The 
Council passed a resolution in the year 1920 at 
instance of a nominated member that poor 
fi^ls reading in any eduoatlonal institution in 
the province — Govemmei^ local fund, Munici- 
pal or aided — shonld be exempted from School 
fees in any Standard up to HI Form. The total 
expenditure of the province on Education is in 
the neighbourhood of Bs. 530 lakhs. The 
prmdpal educational institutions in the province 
are the Madias, Jtndhia and Annamalai Uni* 
;^itieB, the Presidency College, the Christian 
College, the Loyola Oouege, the Paohaiyappa’s 
the Law College, and the Queen 
urys College for Women, Madras; the St. 
Josephs College, Trichinqpoly ; the American 
Gpllege, Madura; the Government College, 
Knmbakonam ; the Government CoUege, 
4 


Bajahmnndry; the Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore ; the Medical Colleges at Madras and 
Visagapatam and the Engineering College at 
Madras (Gulndy). 

Cochin Harbour Scheme. 

The importance of this project lies in the fact 
that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland and 
provide a ready outlet for agricultural and other 
produce from an area which is at present not 
adequately served by a convenient or well- 
equipped harbour. The scheme involves 
cutting a passage through the bar whidi 
hitherto blocked the entrance from the sea tu 
an extensive backwater and by dredging and 
reclamation, forming a sheltered harbour 
acoessihle and giving fuU protection and faci- 
lities at all seasons of the year. An agreement 
has been reached between the Government of 
Madras and the Darbars of Travancore and 
Cochin States indicating how the work is to be 
carried out and outlining the financial arrange- 
ments necessary. A trial cut was made in 1023 
and the effects of the monsoon thereon were 
observed. The results recorded were examined 
by a Committee of Harbour Engineers in England 
who reported favourably on the prospects of 
the scheme. 

The first cut through the bar 400 feet wide by 
32^ feet deep was completed on 30th March 
1028. The channel through the outer bar is 
now 3 miles long by 450 feet wide and its average 
depth after the maintenance dredging in January 
4, 1034, was 40.2 ft. at low water in the section 
west of the crest of the bar and 37.4 ft. at 
low water in the Section East of the Crest. 
The dredging of the mooring area has been 
completed. Since March 1030 the Harbour has 
been in constant and regular use by all ships. 
Details of the berthing accommodation inside 
the harbour at the end of 1933-34 were* — 


Draft ft. Length ft. 


Mooring Buoy No. 1 . 

. 31.0 

500 


„ 2 . 

. 29.3 

450 

>> 

„ 3 

. 24.3 

250 

1 J 

„ 4 

. 28.0 

475 

>> 

a . 

. 30.0 

475 


„ 6 . 

. 26.8 

475 


„ 7 . 

. 27.3 

475 

9* 

„ 8 . 

. 37.8 

500 

$9 

9 . 

. 38.3 

500 

Fore and 

berths A. 

aft. 

. 30.0 

300 

Fore and 

berths B. 

aft. 

. 31.0 

280 


Proposals have been formulated for the next 
stage of the works which include the construction 
of deep water jetties with railway connections, 
construction of godowns and transit sheds, 
the installation of rapid handling cranes and 
other transport facilities. These improve- 
ments are to be made on the new reclamation 
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of about 300 acres have been form^ 

already by dredKiug from the harbour. It is 
intended to connect this to the mainland by a 
railwaj' bridge across the backwater, lleelania- 
tion, when eonipletexl, will provide sufficient 
space f(»r about 20 or 30 largo vessels to load or 
unload at the same time 'Phe execution of the 
tuither work at the pott has been held ovei 
pending settlement of certain (piestion comieeted 
with the harbour administration. The Shoranui 
Einakulam line has been converted from 
metre to broad-gauge and opened for traffic. 
The line is to be extended to the wharves 
at the reclamation. These developments will 
enhance the utility of the port to the jdanting 
and agricultural areas in that part of the 
J'residency. 'Fo facilitate navigation during the 
niglit, the channels have been liglited, and 
a hostel is undei const luction to provide 
there accommodation for iiasseiigers calling 
at the poit. 

Local Self-Governmeat. 

Local bodies In the Madras Presidency are 
udministerod under tiio following Acta : — 

The Madras Tity Municipal Act, 1919, 

The Madras IJistrlct Municipalities Act, 1920, 
as amended i)y Madras Act X of 1930, and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended hy the Madras Act XT of 1930. 

The amending Acts of 1930, which came into 
force on tlio 20th August 1930, provide, inter 
aha, for the abolition of the system of noraina- 
tiouB t,o \oca\ bodies, lot the Inclusion ot village 
pancliavats within tiie scope of the Madras 
liOeal Bovuds Act with a view to making the 
village tho unit of local self-government, for 
vlwftct oAeeUom to district lajards, tot the crea- 
tion of a niimlclpal and local boards service for 
the Piosidoucy of Madras, for tiie removal of the 
dlsj/ualiflciitJon of women as such in respect of 
1 ‘h‘ctions to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of office ot the President or Chairman 
on a motion oi won-couMonoe bomg passed 
against him l)y a prescribed majority. The 
Acts have undergone subsequent amendments. 
'J’aliik Boards have i)oen abolislicd with effect 
1 10111 the 1 st April 1934 

Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainments Tax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction. 

Irrigation. 

In March 1925, tho Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvory liesorvoir Project, the esti- 
mated cost of which amounted to aiiout £ 4^ 
millions. Tlie project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to improve 
tlio existing lluctuatiug water supplies lor the 
Oauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
aores: the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
sui)ply of tile country. The scheme which 
was completed in 1934 provides for a 
large dam at Metur on tho Gauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 


nected distributary system. Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangemente 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
had to be revised and the revised estimate 
stands at about £ 5^ millions. A saving of 
nearly £i million is anticipated. Another import- 
ant project is the Periyar project which is in- 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating elec- 
tricity. Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore State territory. After prolonged 
negotiations, the Travancore Durbar consent- 
ed to the water being caught and stored in the 
Travancore hills lor being diverted towards the 
East. Some three thousand feet above sea- 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 60 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Valgai. The total quantity of water Impound- 
ed to crest level is 15,660 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula Into the Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way well over 100,000 acres ot land. The 
Irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
is 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufiiclent only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit, a scheme for increasing the 
effective capacity of the lake by lowering the 
water-shed cutting is in progress. The area 
already under irrigation in the Madras Prosi- 
dene.y total about 7.5 million acres. Of this 
over .3 million fl(;res are served by petty irrigation 
works numbering about 36,000. 

Electric Schemes. 

The first stage ofilie Pykara Hydro-Electric 
project wbloh was under coustructiou by the 
Government of Madra.s has now been completed 
ami w in operation from 1st April 1933. It 
consists in utilising a fall of over 3,000 ft. in 
tho Pykani river as it descends the Nilgiris 
VVatean for the generation ol e\ectma\ energy 
and its transmission for supply to the ncighhour- 
ing districts, viz., the Nilgiris, Coimbatore, 
Salem and TrichinoT)oly. The Glen Morgan 
scheme started in 1928 with the object of 
supplying power to the main construction works 
of the Pykara project has now been merged 
with it. In its present completed form the 
projeiit consists of the main power house at 
Smgara with an installed xdant capacity of 
33,000 B.H.P. and tho transformer station, 
the receiving station at Coimbatore, 7 other 
sub-stations, 49 miles of 66 X.V. line. 68 miles 
of 22 K.V. Tower Ime and 143 miles of 22 
K.V. pole line. Tho booked cost upto Slat 
March 1934 against an original estimate of 
Rs. 1,33,36,640 is Its. 1,09,88,000 and the revised 
estimates for 1934-35 include an expenditure 
of Rs.5,22,000. The revenue anticipated during 
1934-35 is about Rs. 8 55 laldis against an esti- 
mated revenue of Rs. 4,70,000. The following 
places receive supply from thp Pykara Project 
at present • — 

The towns of Ootacamund, Coonoor, Methupa- 
laiyam.Karamadai, Pollachi, Timppur, Avanashi, 
Bhavani, Erode, Salem, and Palghiat, besides the 
tea estates of Devershola, Prospect, Parkside, 
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Ibex and Nonsuch, Bhavani and Glendale in 
the Nttglris District and Kallayar, Akkamalais, 
Karimalai, Vellamalia, and Pachmalains in the 
Anamalais. 

It is expected that supply to Trichinopoly, 
Tlruvarur, Ne^apatam, and Tan j ore will be 
extended by the end of 1935. 

The Government of Madras have also a 
proposal under consideration to start a Hydro- 
Electric Scheme at Mettur about which they 
are awaiting sanction from the Secretary of 
Sfaite. 


endowments came into force early in 1926. 
It provides for the appropriation of the surplus 
funds of the endowments to religious, educa- 
tional and charitable purposes not inconsistent 
with the objects of the institutions to which 
they are attached. The Act has been work- 
ing satisfactorily. Doubts having been raised 
to the validity of the Act it was re-enacted and 
passed into law as Act No. II of 1927 The 
new Act came into force on 8th February 1927. 
Another piece of legislation — a non-official 
Bill — which has raised a heated controversy is 
the Malabar Tenancy Bill, which aims to confer, 
subject to certain conditions, occupancy rights 
on “ kanom ” tenants and actual cultivators of 
the soil. As there was a sharp difference of 
opinion on the very principles of the Bill, the 
Governor withheld his assent and a committee' 
was appointed to go into the matter thoroughly 
and its findings were submitted and the 
same were published with a view to receive 
objections and suggestions. “ The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were placed before a 
Hound Table Conference consisting of the 
representatives of the Jenmies, Tenants and of 
the Government. The objections and sugges- 
tions made by the representatives at the 
Conference were carefully considered by the 
Government and the Government re-drnfteil 
the Bill and introduced it in the Council on 
6th August 1929. The Bill was passed by the 
Council on 15th October 1929. His Excellency 
the Governor was of opinion that changes were 


' Clo-operation. * 

On account of the continued general economic 
depressions, overdiK's in Societies increased still 
turther during the year 1933-34. There was a 
lurther eontruction m the loan transactions ol 
Ci'ntral Banks Tin* surplus in Central Banks 
w’liieh amounted to more than a crore of rupees 
at the end ot the year 1932-33 was reduced to 
laklis at the end ot the year 1933-34, as a 
result ot the measures adopted by the banks at 
the instance of Government. The attention of 
tlu' department was paid tor the last few years 
more to the consolidation of existing societies 
than t.o the expansion of the movc'inent Only 
J4U societies were registered during the year as 
against 107, 127 and 320 in tlic previous three 
years. The registration of 462 societies was 
eaneclled during th(‘ year 1 933-34 as against 691 

in I {132-33 Under the scheme of subvention to, ... • , 

(’entral Banks for carrying on rectification and | expedient in re8pe'’t of certain clauses of the 
{ oiisohdatiou work, tiie Provincial Bank paid j BiW passed by the Council and accordingly 
Rs 17,130 to 22 Central Banks which in then returned parts of the Bill to the Legislative 
turn spent lls 131,728 on the work. In spite i Council, under Section 81-A (1) of the Govern - 
ot the large .sums of money spi'iit on rectification I ment of India Act, for reconsideration." The 
NNork in 1h<' last few years by the Provincial and was finally jiassed by the Legislative Council 
Central Hanks, the progress in rectiiieation is • on the Ist March 1930, and received the assent 
slow ivs annph'ti' Toctifteatlon is aimed at and of His Excellencv the Governor on the i>8tli 

< olirrtion work has beconw verv difhrnlt The / 1930. The assent of His Excellency the 

H'.:i^lrar has also suggested a plan of rectiftea- CJovernoi -Gen oral w'as given on the IKth 
liov\ neeutdvug, Ui wlweU CewtiiaV WiVi, aiviV Uirc-Vi 

< ii.djlcd to take stock of the position and set oil the Ist December mil. 

loot, ol 'ol obXvot 

their invefttments. Accordmg to theiftoc^a-^^eloTm waa the uou-o«icVa\ reso\\it\oii 


scheme steps have to be taken to recxiver loans 
on inadequate security in respect of which there 
is no chance of securing additional security The 
South India (ki-opcrative Insuraneo Society 
started in March 1932 continued to do satisfactory 
work during the year. The Central Land 
Mortgage Bank which was started in 1929 
tor the purjiose of linaneing primary land 
mortgage Banks by floating debentures has now 
beim tlmily ('stablished and was able to di'clare 
of lis. 41,111 for the year. The value 
oi debentures issued by the Banks in circulation 
at the end of the year was 'Rs. 34 56 lakhs and 
up to th(' end of the year loans to the extent of 
Its 33.82 lakhs have been granted by it to 
primary banks. The Government have gua- 
ranteed both the principal ol and the interest 
debentures issued by the Bank satisfying 
certain conditions and debentures so guaranteed 
nav<* beexuno trustee securities according to a 
recent amendment of the Iiidiau Trusts Act. 

Social Legislation. 

wwJSfv. Religious Endowments Act i 

wMch has for its object the better administration ' 


passed by the Counett recommending to Govern- 
ment to undertake legislation or to recommend 
the Government of India to do so to put a 
stop to the practice of dedicating young 
women and girls to Hindu temples which has 
generally resulted in exposing them to im- 
moral purposes under the pretext of caste. 
Mrs. Muthulakshmi ReddI, Ex-Deputy Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Council, introduced a bill 
in the Legislative Council on 5th September 
1928 so as to enfranchise or free the lands held 
by inam-holding Devadasls on condition of 
service in Hindu temples from such condition. 
The bill was passed into law on Ist February 
1929. The Act received the assent of the 
Governor on 12th April 1929 and of the Gover 
nor-General on 13th May 1929. Rules have 
been framed to give effect to the provisions 
of the Act and the enfranchisement of Devadasi 
inams is now in progress. On 24tl January 
1980 Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi introduced 
another bill in the Legislative Council with tiu' 
object of putting an end to the dedication of 
young women and girls not only among inam- 
holding Devadasis but among Devadasis as a 
whole. The bill was discussed in the Council and 


and 'ii ^ ttuimmstrawon ; wnoie. j ne Dili was aiscussea in vne uouncii anu 

g emance of certain Hindu religious circulated to elicit opinion. As in the meantime 
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1^. MuthuUkBbml Beddl resigned her member- Board Temperance Publicity Committee and 
shiD in the Council, the bill was not proceeded the District Propaganda Committees had to be 
with. Subsequently, the Council alro dissolved discontinued from August 1931. The Provisions 
and the bill lapsed. A bill for the suppression cd of the Mussalman Wakf, Act, 1928 (India Apt 
brothels and of traffic in women and girls was XLII of 1928) were brought into force in this 
introduced in the Council by Mr. K. R. Venkata- Presidency on let January 1982. This Act 
rama Ayyar on 5th September 1028 and was makes provision for the better management of 
passed into law on 81st January 1980. The Mussalman Wakf properties and for ensuring 
Act received the assent of the Governor on 24tb the maintenance and publication of proper 
February 1980 and of the Governor-General on accounts in respect of such properties. 

28th March 1930. It could not however be 

brought into force immediately owing to certain Law and Order, 

practical difficulties. To obviate these difficul- 
ties, an amending Act was passed by the Legisla- t The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
tlve Council on 80th October 1981 and received Judicial work in the Presidencyis the High Court 
the assent of the Governor on 8rd December at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
1981 and of the Governor-General on 26th thirteen puisnejudges. The existing law provides 
December 1931. The amending act enables for a maximum of 20 High Court Judges. For 
the Local Guvemment to bring the Act into the administration of criminal justice there are 
force in selected areas and to extend it gradually 29 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal,. (including 
to other areas as circumstances permit and also three for agency tracts) Additional and 
to bring into force such of its provisions as may Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
be prac'tlcable in any particular area. All assist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
the provisions of the Act are now in force in there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
the City of Madras and its environs within a nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates, 
distance of ten miles from the limits of the City. The administration of civil justice is carried on 
The Act except sections 6, 7, 8 and 16, is also by 26 District Judges, and 41 Subordinate 
in force in the following Municipalities and their Judges and 145 District Munsiffs. In the 
environs within a distance of five miles from Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
their limits: — Trichinopoly, Srirangam, Madura, consisting of one Judge and Small Causes 
Bezwada, Calicut, Cocanada, !^jahmundry. Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
Tanjore, Vlzagapatam. Coimbatore, Erode, other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
Salem and Kumbakonam. It was also resolved and the records show one suit for every 74 
to ask Government to fix as their goal total persons. The Police department is under an 
prohibition of drink in the presidency within Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
20 years. In pursuance of this resolution and charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
the re(!ommeudation8 of the Jixeiso Advisory of the Railway Police and the Criminal Investlga- 
Cominlttee thereon, Government in 1929 tion Department and one in charge of the Madras 
sanctioned a scheme of projiaganda against City Police as Commissioner of Police. A 
the use of alcoholic liquors and intoxicat- Superintendent is stationed at each district, 
ing drinks. But owing to financial stringency, The sanctioned strength of the permanent 
the work carried on by the Central Propaganda police force is about 28,220. 
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Hkads op accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

Heads op accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates 


1984.35. 

1934-35. 

Bkvknuk. 

Rs. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

II. — Taxes on Income . . 

.... 

5. — Land Revenue 

19,54,800 

Ill.-Salt 


6. — ^Excise 

84,39,300 

, V. — Land Revenue 


7. — Stamps 

6,21,400 

7,26,13,200 

8. — ^Forest 

86,42,800 

VI. — ^Excise 

4,31,67,800 

8A. — ^Forest Capital outlay 



charged to Revenue 

2,77,700 

VII. — Stamps 

2,29,77,800 

9, — ^Registration . . 

29,77,000 

VITI. — ^Forest 

42,84,800 

15.~Irrigation— 0 t h e r 
Revenue Expendi- 


IX. — Registration . . 

31,20,600 

ture financed from 
Ordinary Revenues 

47,01,100 
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Budget 


Budget 

Heids of accounts. 

Estimates, 

HEAPS OF ACCOUNTS. 

Estimates, 


1084-85. 


1984-35. 

Revenue — cotud. 

Rs. 

Expendituee — contd. 

Rs. 

XTTI. — Irrigation, Navigation 


XIIT. — Irrigation, Navigation 


Embankment and 


Embankment and 


Drainage Works lor 


Drainage works for 


which Capital Ac- 


which Capital Ac- 


counts are kept — 


counts are kept — 


Gross Receipts . . 

6,96,000 

Working Expenses. 

49,52,900 

XIV. — Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which no Capital 


16. — Construction of Irri- 
gation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works . . 

3,91,600 

Accounts are kept. 

1,90,500 

19. — ^Interest on Ordinary 


Debt 

69,51,700 

XVI.— Interest . . 

27,12,000 

20. — Interest on other 

.XVTI — Ad ministration 


Obligations 

9,800 

of Justice . . 

10,99,500 

21. — Appropriation for Re- 
duction or Avoid- 


XVilT.—jaUs and Convict 


ance of Debt 

27,29,000 

Settlements 

5,39,600 

22 — General Administration . 

2,76,71,600 

XTX.— Police 1 

5,49,700 

24 — ^Administration of Justice 

25 — Jails and Convict Settle- 

97,69,800 

XX. — ^Ports and Pilotage . . 


ments 

22,07,800 

XXI. — Education . . 


26 — Police 

1 ,66,07,500 

8,31 ,500 

27 — Ports and Pilotage 

13,600 

XXII.— Medical 

8,98,000 

30 — Scientific Department . . 

91,900 

XXIII.— Public Health 

1,54,900 

XXXA — ^Hydro-Electric Schemes 


Working Expenses . . 

4,74,800 

XXIV. — ^Agriculture . . 

3,81,800 

31 — Education 

32 — ^Medical . . 

2,51,40,100 

93,73,800' 

XXV.—lndustries . . 

13,04,700 

33— Public Health . . 

26,28,600 

XXVI. — ^Miscellaneous Dc- 

partraenf,H 

43,62,700 

34 — ^Agriculture 

35 — ^Industries 

37 — ^Miscelleaneous Depart- 

39.37.300 

24.67.300 

XXX.— Civil Works . . 

17,75,900 

ments 

52,58,600 


41_Clvil Works . . 

1,43,01,000 

XXXI. — Hydro-Electric Sche- 


4 IB — Capital Expenditure oii 

mes — Gros Receii)ts 

0,22,100 

Hydro-Electric Sche- 


XXXIII. — Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation 

XXXTV. — Stationery and Print- 

2,54,400 

mes met from Revenues 

43 — Famine 

45 — Superannuation Allo- 

1,00,000 


wances and Pensions . 

79,41,200 

ing 

3,92,500 

45A — Commuted value of Pen- 

XXXV. — ^Miscellaneous 

9,72,500 

sions financed from 
Ordinary Revenues . . 

10,97,200 

Total Revenue 


46 — Stationery and Printing. 

18,21,300 

16,43,63,100 

47 — ^Miscellaneous . . 

4,74,100 

Receipts. 




llevenue 

10,43,63,100 

Total — Expenditure 


charged to Revenue. 

16,39,16,500 

Rxeess of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture 

4,46,500 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Rs. 



Expenditure 

16,39,16,500 

Ii(mns and Advances by Provincial 


Excess of Expenditure over Re- 



venue 

.... 

Government 

85,99,100 i 

52A — Capital outlay on Forests . . 
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Heads of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1034-35. 

Heads op Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1034-85. 

Revenue— conW. 

Rs. 

Expenditure — contd. 

Rs. 

Advances from the Provincial 
Loans Fund Government ol 
India 

Suspense 

Subventions from Central Roa<l 
Development Account . . 

Civil Deposits 

Depreciation Funds 

18,53,200 

6,00,000 

1 ,36,000 

1,99,800 

55 — Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 

ment and Drainage works. 

.56C — Capital outlay on Industrial 
Development 

58— Gapital Outlay on Hydro- 
Electric Schemes 

60 — Civil Works — Not charged 
to Revenue 

60B— Payment of commuted value 
of Pensions 

30,31,109 

88,300 

46,97,400 

Miscellaneous Government A «•- 
counts 

Famine Relief Fund 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance ol Debt 


Total 

78,16,800 

1 ,94,500 

27,29,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Government 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India 
Suspense 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account . . 

Civil Deposits 

Depreciation Funds 

Miscellaneous Government Ac- 
counts 

Famine Relief Fund 

Total — Disbursements. 

.55,13,700 

27,29,000 

18,53,200 

9,22,800 

1 ,34,700 
60,800 

'J’otal — Receipts 

17,36,74,700 

Opening f Famine Relief Fund . . 

Balance (, General Balances 

59,85,074 

2,94,72,071 

18,29,47,500 

Closing f Famine Relief Fund . . 
Balance ( General Balances 

61,79,574 

2,00,04,771 



Grand Total . . 

20,91,31,845 

Grand Total 

20,91,31,846 


Oovernor. 

His Excellency the Lord Erskme, g.c.i.k 
Personal Staff, 

Private Searetary^ A. I). Croinbie, i.o.s. 

MilUary Secy,, Cunt. T. H. Kelly, o B H. 

Surgeon, Major 1). P. Johnstone, c.i.E., O.B.E., 
B.A.M.C. (lletd.) 

Avies-de-Vamp, Capt, 11. 8, Wright, IJent. 
11. W. Madoc, Lieut. A. H. (J, Southby and 
Lieut. 1\ Goodcve-lloeker. 

Indian Aide-de-Vamp, Jlisaldar Major Slier 
Bahadur Khan. 

Commandant, H. E. the Governor’s Body Guard, 
Capt., 11. F. lluttledge, M.c, 

Members of Council, 

The Hon. Sir Kurma Veukatareddi J^ayudu, Kt. 

The Hon. Mr. A. T. Paniiirselvain. 

The Hon. Mr. C. A. Soutcr. 

Minieitre, 

The Hon. the Kajaof Bobbili (Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Medical, Public Health, Keligious and 
Charitable Endowments). 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. (Rajan, Agriculjiure. 
Co-operative Societies, Public Works and 
Registration.) 

The Hon. Hiwan Bahadur S. Kumaraswami 
Reddiar (Education, Fisheries, Industries and 
Excise.) 


SBOBETARIES to GOTIRNMENT. 

Chief Secretary, 0. T. H. Bracken, C.S.I., C.I.E. , 
i.c.s. 

Secretary, Finance Department, C. E. Jones, i.o.s. 

Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, 
T. B. Russell, l.C.S. 

Joint Secretary, Local Self Government Depart^ 
me.nt, Kao Bahadur R. Subhayya Nayudu. 

Secretary, Public Works and Labour Departments, 
Diwan Bahadur H. Gopalaswami Ayyangar 

Secretary, Development Department, C. A. 
Henderson, i.c.B. 

Secretary, Heoenue Department, H. R. Uzielll, 
C.I.E. , 1 c.s. 

Secretary, Law and Education Department 
G. T. Boag, C.I.E., l.C.S. 

Misobllaneous appoietmskts. 

Director of Public Instruction, H. Champion 
M.A. (olfg.). 

Inspector-General of Police, Sir Charles B 
Cunningham, Xt., c.s.l. 

Surgeon-General, Major General, Sir P. P. 
Connor, Kt., D.S.O., k.h.s., i.m.s. 
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Director of Public Health, lieut.-Col. A. J. H. 
Russell, C.B.E., M.A., M.D., D P.H., I.M.S. 

(on other duty), Lieut.-Col. S. R. D. Webb, 
O.B.E., I.M.S. (Officiating). 

Aecmntant-Oeneral, L. B. Ward. 
fiispe^tor-General of Prisons, Lt.-Colonel M. M« 
Khan, i.M.s. 

Postmastef’Qeneral, G. B. Power, c.t.e. 

Collector of Customs, C. R. Watkins, o.i.e. 
Commissioner of Excise, E. F. Thomas, C.i.E. 
J.C.S. 

Inspector-General of Deqistration, J)iwan Bahadur 
Ji. V. Sri Hari Rao Nayudu. 

Director t Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
T. Royds, D. sc. ; A. L. Narayan, m.a., b. sc. 

Supdt., Govt. Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, Dr. F. 
H. Gravely. 


Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B 1785 

Alexander Davidson (Act^Jngr) .. .. 1785 

Ma)oi -General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B. 1786 

John Hollond (Acting) 1789 

Edward J. Hollond (Aefinfir) .. .. 1790 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1700 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. . . . . 1702 

Lord Hobart 1704 

Major-General George Harris (Acting),, 1708 

Lord Clive 1790 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck . . 1803 

William Petrie (Acting) 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., K.B. . . 1807 


Director of Agriculture, S. V. Ramamurtl, l.C.S. 
Director of Industries, V. Ramakrishna, i.e.s. 
Director of Fisheries, Dr. B. Sundara Raj. 

Vhyf Conservator of Forests . — A Wimbush, i F.s* 

Director of Veterinary Services, P. T. Saunders, 
O.B.E., M.R.r.v.s., J.v.s. 


Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 


william Gyflord 

Ellhu Yale 

Nathaniel Higginson 

Thomas Pitt 

Gulston Addison 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. 
Edmund Montague (Acting) 

William Fraser {Acting) . . 

Edward Harrison 

Joseph Collet . . , . . , 

Francis Hastings ( Acting) 

Nathaniel Elwick . . , . , . 

James Macrae 

George Morton Pltl 

Richard Benyon . . , , , , 

Nicholas Morse 

John Hinde 

Charles Floyer , , , , 

Thomas Saunders 

George Pigot 

Robert Palk 

Charles Bourohier 

Josias DuPre “ 

Aleianaer Wynch . . . ! 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) ,, 

George Stratton . . 

John Whitehill (Acting) .! ]] 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart. 

John WhitehilJ (Acting) .. 

Charles Smith (Acting) ,, 

Lord Macartney, k.b 


1684 

1687 

1692 

1698 

1709 


1709 

1709 

1711 

1716 

1720 

1721 
1726 
1730 
1735 
1744 

1747 

1760 

1765 

1763 

1767 

1770 

1773 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 
1780 

1780 

1781 


Lieat.-General the Hon. John Aber- I8I8 
cromby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh EUiot .. .. 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
E.O.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Groeme (Acting) .. 1827 

Stephen Rumboid Lushington . . . . 1822 

Lieut.-Generai Sir Frederick Adam, k.o.b. 1832 
George Edward Rusbeil (Acting) . . . . 1837 

Lord Elphmstone, Q.O.H., P.c 1887 

Lieat.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, KT., c.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) . . . . 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Pottinger, Bart., Q.c.B, 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 1854 

Lord Harris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, k.O.b. . . 1850 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) . . 1860 

Sir Henry George Ward, Q.r.M.G. . . 1860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1800 

Sir William Thomas Denison, k.c.b. . . 1861 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor- General 
1863 to 1864.) 

Edward Maitby (Acting) 3 863 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun, &t. (a) .. 1866 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1872.) 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 1872 
(Acting) « 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, k.c.s.i. 1876 
cting). 

T he Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 1875 
G.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam, P.c., c.i.e . , 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleston, c.s.i. (Acting) . . 1881 

The Right Hon. M . E. Grant Duff, G.c.S.i., 1881 
C.I.E. 
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The Eight Hon. Robert Bonrke, P.a . . 18^^ 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation;) 

John Henry Gantin, 0 . 8 . 1 . (ilctinff) .. 189 C 

Baron Wenlock, o.c.s.i., g.o.i.e., k.c.b. . 1891 

dir Arthur Ellbank HavelocK, o.o.m.o. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthlll, a.c.s.i., q.c.i.e., k.c.b. . . 190( 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1901. 

Sir James Thomson, K.o.8.i.( Acting) .. 1904 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.O.S.I. (Acltfifif) .. 1906 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, n.c.s.i , a r.i.K., 1906 
K.c.ir.a. 

Sir Thomas David Glbson-Carmlchacl, 1911 
Bart., G.C.6.I., a,o.i.E., f.o.u.o. (b) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 1911; 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.g.s.i., c.i.s. 191? 
(Acting), 


Eight Hon. Baron Pentland, P.O., G.o.s.i., 1912 
G.O,I.B. 

Baron Willingdon g.c.s.t., g.C.m.g., 1918 

G.C.I.E., G.B.E. (C) 

Sir Alexander Cardew, K.r.s.l. (Acting)., 1919 
Sir Charles Todhunter, k.c.s.i. (Acting) . . 1924 

Lord Gosohen, p.o., g.c.s.i., g.c.t.e., o.b.e. 1924 
(Acfing Viceroy and Governor- General 1929.) 
Sir Norman Marjoribanks, K.c.s.i., K.o.l.E. 

(Acting) 1929 

Lieut.-Ck)!. the Eight Hon'ble Sir George 1920 
Frederick Stanley, i*.c., q.c.i.e , c.m g. 

I.ord Erskine, o c.r.i’. (1934) 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 

of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

(r) Afterwards Earl of Willingdon. 


THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


President ; 

The Hon. Mr. B. Eamachandra Eeddi. 
Deputy president: 

Eao Bahadur G. Jagannadha Eaju. 


1.— MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Ex-Officio. 


The Hon. Sir Venkata Kurnia lleddi, Kt. 


The Hon. Rao Bahadur A. T. Pannirsel- 
vam. 

The Hon. Mr. C. A. Souter, O.s.l., I.O.B. 


IL. — Elected members. 
la) Mtniaters. 

The Hon. I’he Eaja of Bobbili. j The Hon. Diwan Bahadur S. Kumaraswami 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Eajan. j Eeddiyar. 


(b) Elected embers. 


Abdul Hameed IClian Sahib Bahadur. 
Moulvi Hafeez Anumanthakudi Mustapha 
Ahmed Mtvuin Sahib Bahadur. 

Eao Saliib A. S. Alagannan Chetti. 

S. A. A. Annamalai Chettiyar. 

H. B. Ari Gowdcr. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Appadurai Pillai. 
Basheer Ahmed Sayeed Sahib Bahadur. 

P. Bayappa Eeddi. 

S. M. E. Beyabani Sahib Bahadur. 

Frank Birley. 

J. A. Davis, M.B.E. 

K. M. Duraiswami Eeddiyar. 

Diwan Bahadur S. Ellappa Chettiyar. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Gopahiswami Mudaliyar 
A. Harischandrudu Nayudu. 

C. Indraiah. 

Ei^a Velugoti Sarvagnya Eumarakrishna 
Yach^ndra Bahadur Varu Kumara, EaJa 
of Venkatagiri. 


J. Kuppuswami Choudari. 

I. C. Iswaram Pillai. 

P. V. Krishnayya Choudari. 

E. Madanagopal Nayudu 
Lieut.-Colonel Sri EajaVelugoti Sir Govinda 
Krishna Yachendru Varu Bahadur, 

K.c.i.E., Maharaja of Venkatagiri. 
Mahboob Ali Ba4; Sahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Mahmud Schamnad Sahib 
Bahadur. 

M. A. Manikkavelu Nayakar. 

J. K. Metherell. 

W. H. Millar. 

Diwan Bahadur B. Muniswami Nayudu. 
Eao Sahib C. Jayaram Nayudu. 

K. Kesava Eamamurthi Nayudu. 

Khan Bahadur P. Khalif-ul-lab Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Eai Sahib C. Kolanda Eeddi. 
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Elected Members— ( cone<2.) 


E. Koti Beddi. 

W. E. M. Langley. 

Ehan Bahadur T. M. Moidoo Sahib Bahadur 
P. C. Moses. 

E. P. V. S. Muhammhd Meora Bavutta- 
Bahadur. 

Diwan Bahadur A. M. M. Murugappa 
Ghettiyar. 

K. A. Muthiah Ghettiyar. 

Bao Bahadur P. C. Muthu Ghettiyar. 

E. A. Bachiyappa Gounder. 

A. PI. B. V. Badlmuthu Plllal. 

T. Barasa Beddi. 

Bao Sahib D. V. Barasimhaswaml. 

V. P. Barayanan Bambiyar. 

Kao Bahadur T. M. Barayanaswami Pillai. 
Bao Bahadur G. Batesa Mudaliyar. 

B. M. Palat. 

C. B. Parthasarathi Ayyangar. 

Sriman M. G. Patnaik Mahasayo. 

Bao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, Et. 

E. Pattabhiramayya. 

B. Pocker Sahib Bahadur. 

Faittagar of Palayakottai. 

P. Beddi Baju. 

P. Batnavelu Thevar. 

Baja Sri Bamachandra Marda Baja Deo 
Garu, Baja of Eallikote. 

Sri Sri Sri Erishna Ghandra Gajapathi 
Barayana Deo. Baja of Parlakimedi. 

P. E. Bamachandra Padayachi. 

A. Bamakrishna Beddi. 

Diwan Bahadur T. A. Bamalingam Ghettiyar 
K. P. Baman Menon. 

T. S. Bamaswami Ayyar. 


V. M. Bamaswami Mudaliyar. 

A. Banganatha Mudaliyar. 

G. Banganatha Mudaliyar. 

M. D. T. Banganatha Mudaliyar. 

M. B. Bangaswami Beddi. 

Diwan Bahadur G. S. Batnasabapathi 
Mudaliyar. 

G. Bameswara Bao. 

I. Sandaua Gounder. 

Bao Bahadur B. P. Sesha Beddi. 

A. B. Shetty. 

Gade, Simhachalam Garu. 

K. S. Sivasubrahmanya Ayyar. 

J. M. Smith. 

M. S. Sreshta. 

T. G. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

Dr. P. Subbarayan. 

U. G. Subrahmania Bhatt. 

T. Sundara Bao Bayudu. 

Khan Sahib, Syed Tajudin Sahib Bahadur. 
Thomas Daniel. 

M. Vedachala Mudaliyar. 

K. B. Venkatarama Ayyar. 

Bao Bahadur B K. Venugopal Bajrudu. 
Khan Bahadur Yahya Ali Sahib Bahadur. 
Yakub Hasan Sahib Bahadur. 

T. V. K. Kama Baja Pandia Bayakar. 

Zamindar of Bodinayakanur. 

Shri Yyricherla Barayana Gajapati Baju, 
Zamindar of Ghemudu. 

E. G. M. Venkatachala Beddiyar. Zamindar 
of MinampalJi. 

Mirzapuram Bajagaru alias Venkataramay- 
ya Appa Bao Bahadur Garu. Zamindar 
of Mirzapuram. 


Bominated Members, 


Mrs. K. Alamelumanga Thayarammal. 

V. T. Arasu. 

C. Basu Dev. 

A. V. Bhanoji Bao. 

G T. Boog, i.o.S. 

M. Devadason. 

Bao Sahib V. Dharmalingara Pillai. 

B. Poulkes. 

H. M. Hood, I.o.S. 

H. M. Jagannatham. 

C. E. Jones, 1.0.8. 

Kao Bahadur D. Erishnamurthi. 

G. Krishnan. 

Diwan Bahadur Sir AUadi Eridinaswami 
Ayyar, Kt. 

P . Madhusoodhanan Thangal. 


Bao Sahib V. T. Muniswami Pillai. 

Dewan Bahadur N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar 
Subadar-Major S. A. Banjappa Bahadur. 

G. B. Premayya. 

P. V. Bajagopala Pillai. 

Bao Sahib Pandit Ganala Bamamurti. 

Bao Sahib B. Siva Baj. 

T. B. Bussell, i.o.S. 

W..P. A. Soundara Pandian. 

Bao Bahadur B. Sriniyasan. 

G. Sriramulu. 

Bao Sahib P. Subrahmaniam dietti. 

A. S. Swami Sahajanandham. 

J. A. Thorne, 0,1. E„ l.c.s. 

V. G. Vasudeva Pillai. 


Specual Members. 

Bao Bahadur Ehan Baliadur Javad Hussain I W. Erlam Smith, h.a., i.e.s. 

D. H. Boulton, i.o.s. I Bao Bahadur E. V. Erishnaswami Ayyar. 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


The Presidency of BenRal, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darieeling 
which were formerly admlnistcrod hv the Lieut- 
enant-Governor of Bonjjal, and tlie liajshahi, 
Dacca and ChittagonR divisions winch i)V tlio 
partition of the old 3*rovincc had been placed 
under the administration of the lAcutenant- 
Govornor of Eastern Benpal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 82,95r> square miles, 
'and it possesses a poxmlation ot 51,087,338 
persons , included within this area are the two 
Indian States of (’ooch Behar and Tripura, 
wlilch are now jilaced in direct political relations 
with the Government of India. 1’lie Governor 
of Bengal in (\nincil acts as Agent to the 
Governor-General of India for these States 
The area of tlie Biiiisli teintory is 77,521 square 
miles. Bengal comprises the lower valleys and 
deltas of tlie Ganges and Bialunapiitia, and in 
the main consists of a great alluvial plain inter- 
sected in its southern pnition by iiiniinicrablc 
watciways. In the north aie the Himalayan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguii ami on the south-east the hills in 
Tripura and Chittagong, while on the west the 
Chota Nagpur plateau is continued by an un- 
dulating tract running through the western 

S irtions of Alidna]iui, Bankura, Burdwan and 
irbhuin. Tlie geneial range of the cxmntry 
however is very low, and a great fertile plain 
extends southw'aril from .lalpaigunto thofoTCst® 
and swamps known as tlie Sunderbans, which lie 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay 
of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 27,810,100 
or 54.44 jier cent, aie Alahomcdaiis and 
22,212,069 Hindu... TIk'so two major religions 
einbiacc all but. 2 09 jut cent, of the population, 
Christians, Buddhists and Aidnusts comhlncd, 
number 1,043,049. 

Bengali is spoken bynmety-two per cent, of 
the jiopiilation of the Presidency and Hindi 
and Urdu bv 3 7 jiei cent. 'J’lie Oiiya-spoaking 
people nunibei 1 59.854 and Nepali is the toiiguo I 
of 134,147 persons principally resident in the 
Darjeeling and .lalpaignn districts. The great 
majority ol the speakers of the Munda languages 
are Saiitals lii West and North Bengal. 

Industries. 

According to the lotnrns of the census of 1931 
10,593,384 jjcrsons or 20.7 per cent, of the 
population derive tlieir support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these 6,041,495 are ciilava- 
tors, and 2,718,939 are agricultural labourers. 
The area under jnte in 1933 is estimated at 
2,168,700 acres against 1,845,700 in 1932. 
Bengal is the most important ricc-produciiig 
area in Northern India, and it is computed that 
87 per cent, of tlie miltivatcd area of the Presi- 
dency is devoted to its production. Other crops 
include barley, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the 
area devoted to the last named in 1932-33 
being 1»045,900 acres. Sugar is produced both 
from the sugar-cane and from the date-palm. 


and tobacco is grown for local consumptioni n 
nearly every district of Bengal. The area under 
tea in 1931 was 207,600 acres. There were 
393 pbintations employing a daily average of 
184,539 permanent'and 7,410 temporary hands. 

Manufacture and Trade. — Agriculture is 
tho principal industry of Bmigal. In addition 
to this there arc tho jute mill industry, the tea 
industry (confined to the distrujts of .Talpaiguri 
including the Dooars and Darjetding), the coal 
mining industry and the sugar industry. 'J’lie 
jute mills in and around Calcutta and in the 
triparian tracts of the districts of Howrali and 
Ilooghly constitute the piim;ipal inatiulacturing 
industry of the Presidency. 

There was some improveuKuit in the jute 
tiade of Jk'ngal (which bi'gan to decline since 
the year 1928-29) due to a rise in tlie price of 
raw jutc, as a result ot the policy of voluntary 
restriction of jiitc crop, undertaken by the 
Government of Bengal. 

General. — 'l’h(‘ world -wide eiJOnomie depres- 
sion coiipk'd witli till' lustabilitv ot c(‘rtain 
toreign exchange contmiied to afteet the normal 
course of the tiadi' of this province during tiie 
vear 193.3-34, and the total value of private 
uu'rchaudise was the lowi^st for the last thiity 
years Kxpoits wen* hamp(‘ii‘d by th(‘ low 
pric(‘s oifered tor raw niabTiuls and agrieultuial 
produce, and by tarilf bairii'rs which have been 
raised in many countiies. 

The aggregate value of the total trade of the 
province (excluding treasure) with foreign 
countiies and other Indian jiorts declined toi 
Its. 1,22 99 crores in 1932-33 to Bs. 1,20.40 
iTores during year 1933-34. This decline is 
due mainly to the fall under imports, which 
receded Irom Ks. 35 83 crores in 1932-33 to 
Its 33 28 crores in 1933-34 Foreign cxpoii-s 
showed some imiu-oveim^nt., nz., from 

Its. 56 43 crores in 1932-33 to Its 64.12 crores 
III 1933-34. In the coasting trade there was a 
general falling off, the imports decline from 
Its 18 90 crores t-o Its. 14 15 crores, ami 
exports from Its. 11.82 crores to Bs. 8.83 crore^' 

Imports.— The imjiorts ol liquors oi all 
description declined from 1,509,718 gallons 
valued at its 63.72 lakhs to 1,160,252 
gallons valued at Bs. 60.42 lakhs. Tin- 

iniiiort trade in sugar lias been practical! v 
killed by the growtii by the Indian industrii ^ 
due to high potcctive duties, the total quantit\ 
imported amoimting to 29,930 tons value I 
at Bs. 30.71 lakhs as against 118,150 ton^ 
valued at Bs. 1,22 lakhs, q’he total quantitv 

ot salt durmg 1933-;U was considerabb 

less than last year, being 422,392 tons valm l 
at Its. 1,04 47 lakhs as against 528.802 ton’ 
valued at Bs. 1,21.53 lakhs. 

The total quantity of tobacco imports* 
during 1933-34 declined from 3,384,202 l)-^ 
valued at Bs. 44.37 in 1932-33 to 2,696,7‘< 
valued at Bs. 29.57 lakhs. This fall i' 
attributable to a fall in imports in unman i- 
factured tobacco and to a slight extent ii> 
cigarettes, while cigars and other sorts 
manufactured tobacco showed a slight increa^*^ . 
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There 'was a further fall In the import of 
the total quantity of Mineral oils, from 
104,693,789 gallons valued at B-s. 5,62.05 
lakhs in 1932-33 to 89,478,036 gallons valued 
at B,8. 3,86.48 lakhs in 1933-34. Java and 
Eoumania have come in a large suppliers of 
kerosene oil, largely at the expense of Ilussia 
and United States, while the importation from 
Burma has decreased apparently due to in- 
(•reased production of kerosene on the main- 
land of India. Petrol from Burma has increased 
from 4,470,958 gallons valued at Bs. 43 80 
lakhs to 5,711,724 valued at Rs. 32 24 lakhs. 
It is also noteworthy that while the quantity 
has increased, the value has decreased. 
l)orts ot petrol from foreign sources was 
negligible. 

For the first time since 1929-30, the motor 
vehicles trade showed an improvement, the 
total number of motor vehicles increasing 
from 2,007 valued at Rs. 37.35 lakhs In 1932-33 
to 2,989 valued at Rs. 51.09 in 1933-34. Of 
the 2,354 motor cars imported, the United 
Kingdom supplied 1,560 Canada, 452 and 
United States 263 Motor (Cycles and scooters 
showed a decrease trom 202 in 1932-33 to 195 
in 1933-34 while there was a remarkable in- 
crejiso in the import of motor omnibuses, vans 
and lorries from 187 m 1 932-33 to 440 m 1 933-34. 
Tyres and tubes increased in quantity from 
100,.53l to 109,590, but decreased in value 
from Its. 23 88 lakhs in 1932-33 to Rs. 21.51 
lakhs m 1933-34. 

During the year under report. Imports 
r)f drugs, medicines and chemicals continued 
to show some improvement from Rs. 1,67,13 
lakhs in 1932-33 to Rs. 1,76 87 lakhs in 1933-34. 
'I’lic total value of glassware and earthenware 
imports registered a decrease from Rs, 47 27 
lakhs in last year to Rs. 44 45 in the current 
period. 

There was a substantial increase in the import 
<>1 machinery and niillwork to the extent of 
Hs 4,95 69 lakhs as against Rs, 3,81.02 lakhs 
in 1932-33. Of this imports drom the United 
Kingdom, Oennaiiy and other countries 
(oiitributed largely to the increase in import 
figure, while those from United States and 
Belgium marked a decline. Owing to the 
continued development of the indigenous 
sugar industry, sugar machinery to the value 
of Rs. 2,13.95 lakhs were imported as 
against Rs. 1,31 53 lakhs In 1932-33. Paper 
null machinery, cotton machinery and boilers 
made notable increases, while jute ami tea 
machineries showed some decline. 

The total quantity of imports of iron and 
steel increased from 102,291 tons valued at 
Ks. ],61.95 lakhs in 1932-33 to 105.968 tons 
valued at Rs. 1,79.75 lakhs m 1933-34 with 
the exception of a lew items there was a general 
increase in the value of articles ot iron and steel. 
1’he United Kingdom continues to have the 
largest shares of the iron and steel trade, which 
was resiKinsible for increasing the value ol the 
Fmted Kingdom trades by about 16 jier cent. 
On the other hand the trade with Belgium, 
Oermany and the United States of America 
tlecreased. 'J’lie figures for protected and non- 
protected goods are 56,896 tons valued at 
94.72 lakhs and 49,072 tons valued at 
85.03 lakhs respectively. Metals and ores 
other than iron and steel recorded some decrease 
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from 630.687 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,42 06 lakhs 
to 508.283 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,41.60 lakhs. 
In this trade United Kingdom has main- 
tained a leading position as supplier of 
aluminium, artification metal and brass. 
Considerable quantities of copper have been 
Imported from U.S.A. and from Portuguese 
East Africa. 


Imports of paper showed an increase from 
601,943 cwts. valued at Rs. 68.36 to 613,782 
cwts. valued at Rs. 70.38 lakhs. The quantity 
and value of pasteboard, millboard, etc., 
decreased from 129,975 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 12.48 crores to 118,420 crores valued at 
Rs 11 .01 lakhs. The imports of wood pulp 
show a considerable increase over 1932-33 
VIZ., from 283,181 cwts. valued at Rs. 19.75 
lakhs to 365,693, cwts. valued at Rs. 24.05 
lakhs. 


The total value of cotton piecegoods imported 
showed a decline from Rs 5,44.68 lal&s to 
Bs. 3,19.22 lakhs in 1933-34, and the quantity 
from 351,191,868 lbs. to 204,904,098 lbs. in 
1933-34. The quantity and value of cotton 
twist and yam also showed a decrease from 
10,018,061 lbs atRs 1,10.63 lakhs to 15,351,012 
lbs. at Rs. 1,04 49 lakhs during the period 
under review. The total value of all classes 
ot cotton goods showed a great decline from 
Rs. 7,12 55 lakhs in 1932-33 to Bs. 4,86.17 
lakhs in 1933 34. I'lio only item that regis- 
tered an increase is otlier cotton fabrics from 
Rs. 57.24 lakhs to Rs. 02.46 lakhs, while 
piecegoods and cotton manufactures fell 
heavily from Rs 5,44 68 lakhs and Rs. 6,01.92 
lakhs to Rs. 3,19.22 lakhs and Rs. 3,81.68 
lakhs respectively. Cluna an Japan were 
the eliief supiiliers of cotton twist and yarn, 
while United Kingdom came next in order. 
Japan was the chief supplier of every variety 
oi cotton piecegoods except grey-bordered 
and white dhiities which came chiefiy from 
the United Kingdom. 


During year under report silk and artificial 
I silk ot the total value of Rs. 26 53 lakhs were 
imported as against Rs. 50.05 lakhs in 1932-33. 
There was a general decrease in all kinds of 
silK. In all these varieties Japan was the 
principal supplier. Italy came next in the 
supply of artificial silk, and United Kingdom 
figured third. The respective figures for silk, 
mixed-silk, and artificial silk piecegoods are 
Rs. 3.56, Rs 4.13 and Rs. 26.53 laklis. 


I Tlie total value of woollen goods imported 
[during the year under report remained practi- 
cally the same viz.. Rs. 46.33 lakhs as against 
Rs. 46 75 lakhs in 1932-83. Italy’s share of 
import, however, diminished, while that of 
United Kingdom increased. The figures for 
the year were braids 2,360 lbs. valued at Rs. 
.05 lakhs; carpets, rugs and blankets 2,092,827 
lbs. valued at Rs. 15.550 lakhs, hosiery 106,667 
lbs. valued at Rs. 3.95 lakhs, piecegoods 
20,84,709 lbs. valued at Rs, 2,129 lakhs, shawls 
84,706 lbs. valued at Rs. 1 .24 lakhs ; yam and 
knitting wool 294,676 lbs. valued at Rs. 3.95 
lakhs ; and other sorts 74,380 lbs. valued at 
.75 lakhs. 
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Of the articles of minor importance, the 
aiticleB to show improvement in Imports, were 
lac from Es. .56 lakhs to Rs. 11.23 lakhs in 
consequence of a recovery of trade from the 
Straits Settlements; living animals from 
Australia increased by Rs. 11.37 lakhs ; Railway 
carriages increased by Rs. 9.92 lakhs, toys 
and requisites fbr games by Rs. 4.56 lakhs; 
Manures by Rs. 5.. 53 lakhs ; rubber by Rs. 
4.07 lakhs; tea chests, by Rs. 4 99 lakhs; 
and instruments, etc. by Rs. 2.58 lakhs. The 
trade in umbrella and umbrella fittings re- 
mained almost steady. Japan increasmg her 
share at the expense of Germany, on the other 
hand there were heavy falls in imports of 
Jewellery by Rs. 28 lakhs ; grain, pulse and 
flour by Rs. 17 61 lakhs, for which wheat 
from Australia was mainly responsible and 
non-mineral oils by Rs. 16.39 laklis, due to 
lesser imports of coconut oil from Ceylonj 
Precious stones decreased by Rs. 6 . 88 lakhs ; 
hardware by Rs. 4 48 lakhs and the value of 
unspecified articles imported by post fell from 
Rs. 65.63 lakhs to lU. 60.86 laklis. 

Exports — The Foreign Export Trade of 
Bengal marked a tanglbh' increase from Rs. 56.43 
crores to Rs. 64.12 croresin 1933-34, which is 
due to a general revival in world trade during 
the period under review. 

There was a sharp decline in the total export 
of grain, pulse and floui, the total (piuntity and 
value falling from 1.50,322 ions and Its 1,62.27 
lakhsln 1932-33 to 13 1.800 to ns and Us. 1,17 77 
lakhs In 1933-34. The average shipment price 
per ton of husked rice, wheat and wheat flour 
feu from Rs. 108-9, Rs. 126-5 and Rs. 189-1 to 
Rs. 88-2, Rs. 106-1 and Rs. 98-4 respectively. 
Mauritius, as usual, purchased the biggest quan- 
tity of rice, South Africa, Arabia, Netherlands 
and Ceylon comiug off next successively. 


The total quantity of Tea exported to foreign 
countries decreased from 328,824,706 lbs. 
in 1982-33 to 270-822-026 lbs. but the value 
increased from Rs. 12,53.26 lakhs to Rs. 
15,83.84 lakhs. The restriction scheme is 
res'ponsible for an improvement in the prices 
of tea, and reduced shipments to most countries 
were the concomitant ox the restriction scheme 
U^ted Kingdom was the largest consumer of 
Tea, while Cana<la, United States and 
Africa came next in order Tea Cess was 
raised from 6 annas to 8 annas per 100 lbs. 
from 16th September 1933. The value of tea 
machinery Imported, amounted to Rs. 5,96,317 
which was even less than half the value 
In 1932-33. 

There was a decline in the export of coal to 
forc^^ countries, vu.» from 451,564 tons 
valued at Rs. 43 68 lakhs to 372,598 tons 
valued at Rs. 37.10 lakhs in 1933-34. This 
is chiefly due to the depression prevailing in 
the Bengal Goal Trade. 

The total quantity of lac exported during 
1933-84 is 727,247 cwts. valued at Rs. 2,45.40 
lakhs as against 415,588 cwts. valued at Rs. 
1,28.81 lalais in 1932-33. 

There was an appreciable increase In the 
hides and skins trade of Bengal, the corres- 
, ponding figures for 1932-33 and 1933-34 being 
15,417 tons valued at Rs. 1,96.95 lakhs and 
28,174 tons valued at Rs. 2,92.47 lakhs. 


The total value of metals and ores exported 
showed a slight fall from Rs. 1,59.04 lakhs In 
1932-33 to Rs. 1,58.60 in 1933-34, but the 
total quantity exported registered a consi- 
derable increase from 483,094 tons to 644,254 
tons. In Manganese ore trade, although a 
slight decline from 137,224 tons to 134,643 is 
recorded, the reduction in prices marked a 
good reduction from Rs. 37.29 lakhs to Rs. 
24.80 lakhs. The United Kingdom and Japan 
have increased their takings while shipments 
to France and Belgium, usually two of the 
principal purchasers of this ore, fell consi- 
derably. There was a considerable increase 
in the exi>ort of pig iron, Japan alone taking 

183.832 tons as kgainst 71,371 tons in 1932-33, 
but there was no proportionate increase in value. 

The export .trade in mica also showed a good 
increase from 34,354 cwts. valued at Rs. 26.03 
lakhs to 55,697 cwt>s. valued at Rs. 35.59 
lakhs. Willie United Kingdom her share in 
the trade, demand from the United States of 
America greatly increased from 7,881 cwts. 
in 1932-33 to 26,529 cwts. in 1933-34, but 
prices, however, failed to keep pace with the 
increase in the voIuiik^ of trade. United 
States and United Kingdom contributed 
to more than three-tourths of the volume of 
the export trade. 

The total value of oil-seeds, vegetable oils 
and oil-cakes exported during the year was 
Ito. 2,89.36 lakhs as against Rs. 1,07.80 lakhs 
in 1932-33. There has been a striking increase 
in the export trade in linseed to the United 
Kingdom, viz,, 124,811 tons valued at Rs. 1,36. 96 
lakhs In 1933-34 as against 13,950 tons 
valued at Rs. 15.80 laklis In the preceding 
year. This must be clue largely to the Imperial 
Preference granted by the United Kingdom 
as a result of the Ottawa Agreement. Castor 
Seed, Tea seeds and other seeds marked a 
decrease while vegetable oils increased from 

383.832 gallons to 463,928 tons. 

Shipments of raw cotton showed a good 

increase from 3,749 tons valued at Rs. 21.83 
laklis to 8,548 tons valued at Rs. 40.68 lakhs 
during the period. United States and Japan 
contributed chiefly to this Increase the respec- 
tive quantities and values being 3,011 tons and 
Rs. 15.10 lakhs and 3,038 tons and Rs. 14.62 
lakhs as against 849 tons and Rs. 5.27 lakhs 
and 407 tons and Rs. 1.95 lakhs in 1932-33. 

The exports of hemp increased from 201,650 
cwts. valued at Rs. 22.69 laklis to 297,638' 
cwts. valued at Rs. 24.07 lakhs during the 
period under review. 

The total shipments of jnte during 1933-34 
was 1,372,987 tons valued at Rs. 81,49.86 
lakhs as against 1,220,984 tons valued at 
Rs. 31,00,11 in 1932-33. This increase in 
trade is attributable to a general increase in 
demand and to a cxinsiderable extent the 
efforts made by the Government of Bengal in 
the direction of restriction of acreage under 
jute crop. Excepting gunny-bags which fell 
from 397,504 tons to 380,618 all other items 
under Jute aud jute manufactures registered 
an increase in quantity, while the prices realised 
for jute manufactures was less than last year. 
The total quantity of raw jute exported during 
year increased from 542,462 tons valued at 
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at Ks. 0,34.70 lakhs to 701.842 tons valued at 
Es. 10,16.68. Germany taking the largest 
quantity and United Kingdom, France and 
Italy coming off next. 

The total export of myrobalam, myrobalam 
extracts and other sorts alk) showed an increase, 
viz.^ 541,466 ewts. as against 499,160 cwts. in 

1932- 88 : but the value fell from Bs. 20.67 lakhs 
to Ba. 24.64 lakhs in 1933-34. This rise in 
quantity is due mainly to greater off take 
from United Kingdom, France, Germany and 
U.S.A. 

Of the other items, opium has recorded a 
largo increase from Bs. 11.24 lakhs to Bs. 72.64 
lakhs which was prlncii)ally due to shipments 
to Siam, while exports of parrin wax fell by 
Bs. 25.64 lakhs owing to diminished demand 
from Portuguese East Africa. Shipments of 
raw wool and woollen manufactures, Indian 
leather, exports of manures, saltpetre and j 
apparel increased while spices, provisions and 
ouman’s stores decreased. 

Trade of CSiittatong. — Chittagong is the 
only other foreign trade port of Bengal. The 
total value of the import into this port from 
foreign countries amounted to Bs. 70.12 lakhs 
ill 1983-34 as against Bs. 72.46 lakhs in the 
last year. This decline is due to a general fail 
in imports excepting Building and Itogineering 
materials and a few other items. 

Coastinf Trade of Bengal. — The trade of 
Calcutta with other Indian ports, British and 
non-British, dedlned in value from Bs. 30*72 
crores in 1982-33 to Bs. 22.99 crores in 1038-34. 
The respective import and export trade figures 
are Bs. 14.03 crores and Bs. 8.83 crores in 

1933- 34 as against Bs. 18.78 crores and Bs 
11.82 crores in 1932-33. 


Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal, 
dates from January 1921. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty the Eilng-Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
meutenant- Governor to that of a Govemor-in- 
Council, thus bringing It into line with the 
Pr^dencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
under the Beform Scheme, the Local Government 
was reconstituted, eertaln of the departments 
being placed under the control of Ministers 
appoint^ from among elected members of the 
Legislative Council. There are normally four 
inembers of the Executive Council who are in 
©barge of the « reserved subjects”, and three 
Ministers, who are in charge of the ” transferred 
subjects.” 


ad^nistered by five Commissioners 
Presidency 
P*®®® Chittagong 
Theunit of administration is the District Magis 
CoUeotor he super^fsei 
the ibgath^ng of the revenue and is the heat 
M with it, whlb 

8^?*^*^*® *‘® responsible for th< 
criminal jnstice in the district 
Ste District Magis 

2*5®** “‘c Divisional Commissioner. Coi^is 
Stoners axe the diannhts of communlcatioi 


between the local officers and the Government. 
In certidn revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Bevenue in Cal- 
cutta ; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta wliich consists of 
the Chief Justice who is a Barrister andl5 Puisne 
Judges including one additional judge who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs. Of these officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only. Criminal Justice is administered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates. 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Sewon, 
audit also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court. One of the Presi- 
dency Magistrates is in charge of the Children's 
Court, is helped by Hony. Women Magis- 
trates. It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually heard in County Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act III of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodiesin theinterior , the powers ofCommissioner 
of municipalities were increased and the elective 
franchise was extended. Bengal Act III of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1932 by which 
material changes nave been introduced, e.g., 
the franchise of the electors have been further 
widened, women have been enfranchised, the 
proportion of elected commissioners has been 
increased and the term of office of the Com- 
missioner has been extended from three to four 
years. Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a large number of objects. Including vetermary 
institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, the training 
and employment of female medical practitioners, 
the provision of model dwelling houses for the 
workingclasses, the holding of industrial, sanita- 
ry and health exhibitions and the improvement 
of breed of cattle. The Commissioners also 
have large powers in regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta is 
governed by Act in of 1923. This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration. The Act provides for we 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Officer, and Deputy Executive officers, 
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all elected by the Corporation. 'Fhe apiK)int- 
ment of the Chief Executive OlRcor is subject 
to the approval of Oovernment. The total 
Muinber of councillors, after the enactment of 
the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment, 
Act, 1932, is 91 with 5 Aldermen elected by the 
Councillors Of the 91 seats, 81 are elc(5ted, 
ot which 21 are reserved for Muhammadans. 
Ten of the councillors arc nominated by Govern- 
ment and the rest elected by the general or special 
constituencies. In order to improve the insani- 
tary and conptested areas ot the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement 'Prust has been created with 
extensive powers Jn the mofussil, distiict and 
local boards (exercise considerable powers, with 
regard to public works, education and medical 
lelief, 

Jlengal Act V of 1919 introduces the now system 
of self-Kovorninont by the creation ot village 
authorities vestivl with the powers and duties 
necessary ioi the management of village affairs 
and entrust.i‘d with powers of self-tax^ition. 
'I’he new village authority, called f-ho union 
boanl, replaces gradually the old chaukidari 
])an(‘hayatH and the union committees and deals 
with the village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, piimai.v schools and dispen- 
saries. The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards. 
Milage lieiiches and courts foi the trial ot petty 
ciiininal and civil cases aiising within the union. 
'I’lio Act has been extended to all districts in the 
Presidency except Midnapore and up to March 
1933 over 4,70 L Union lioardb were aiitually 
constituted. 

Public Works. 

'riie Public vVorks Bcpaitmont consists of 
I’libllc Works and Jlailway Depaitmonts and is 
under the charge of Secretary to Government 
in the Depaitment of Agriculture and Industries 

The Public Works Department deals with 
questions legarding the construction of public 
buildings and loads. 

The Hailway Department deals with questions 
regarding acquisition of lands requiied by the 
several Hallways, the alignment of new lines of 
Hailwajs, and with Tiamway projects. 

There is a Cliiof Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser of (loveriiment. 


Police. 

3'he Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, the Hallway Police, 
and the Hiver Police. The Bengal Police are 
under the control of the Inspector- General of 
Police, the present Inspector- General being a 
member of the Imperial Police Service. Under 
him are Deputy Inspectors-General for the 
Dacca Range, the Hajsliahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Biirdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Deputy Inspector- General 
in Charge of the C.I.D. and the Intelligence 
Branch. Eacli district is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the more important districts 
have one or more Additional Superint endents 
The Railway Police is divided into three distinct 
charges, each under a Superintendent. The 
River Police is also under a Superintendent- 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
InspeiJtors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub- Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of dalfadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or TTnion Board. There is a training 
college and school at Saidah in tlie district ot 
Rajshahi where newly appointed officers and men 
ot the Bengal Police le.arn their duties. The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
resiKinsiblo direct to Government. The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Iiispectorsj Sergeants, Assistant Sub- Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has lieen establislied at Calcutta. The 
annual cost of the Police is over 277 
laklis. 

The liead of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of Bengal. 
Ill the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work. There are 44 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 880,640 persons were 
treated at tlieso institutions of whom 57,177 
were in-patients. In tlie Mofussil districts 
tiiere are 1,200 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
iiumlier of patients treated in tliem as well as 
in several huts, fairs, molas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,083,248. 


Marine. 

TJie Marine Depaitnient deals with questions 
couiiectod with the wiministratiou of the port of 
(Calcutta and inland navigation, including tlie 
CDiitrol and administration of Government 
launelics exeopt tlie iiolico launches, and the 
GL'veruiuent Dockyard, Jfarayaugauj. 

Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals with irrigation, 
navigation, Rood protection by means of em- 
bankments and drainage, tlie latter including 
relief from congestion ol drainage by regulating 
tlie available supplies ol water to suit the re- 
quirements of agriculture combined witli the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is available. 


Education. 

In tlie Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
«)mc extent by Government grants-m-aid 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
^nskrit College), one at Hnghli, one at 
Knshnagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the inedinin of English, and 6 normal schools, 
one in each division, for the training of jbeai^eis 
in secondary schools who teach through the 
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medium of the vernacular : also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore. 
It also provides at the headquarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also at 
certain other inofussil centres, English high 
schools^ for the education of hoys, while to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools are 
' attached. In Calcutta there are five Government 
high schools for hoys, two of which are attached 
to the Presidency College and one to the Sanskrit 
College. Government lugh schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of (-al- 
cutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, Comilla and Chit- 
tagong. The other secondary schools, with the 
exception of a tew middle schcuils managed either 
hy Government or hy municipal and district 
boards, are under jirivate control. The adminis- 
tration of primal y education in all areas, which 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 
cial revenues to the hoards, whit;h contribute 
only slightly from their own funds. Only in 
backward localities are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, hy Govern- 
ment. Apart from the institutions referred to 
above, 80 institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training ot primary school teachers. ]<’or 
the education of Mahomedans, there are senior 
Madrasas at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughli 
and llajshahi which are managed by Government. 
There are also certain Goveniraeut institutions 
for technical and industiial otlucation. All 
institutions for tc(;hnical and industrial education 
(except B. E. College, the Ahsanullah School of 
Ihigineeiing, Dacca, tlic Government Commcicial 
Institute and the Government School of Art, 
(Jalcutta) arc now under the control of the 
Director of Industries. A large proport.ion of 
educational work of every grade is under the 
control of various missionary bodies, which are 
assisted by Government giaiits-in-aid. 


Recognised Institutions for Females. 


Arts Colleges 

6 

508 

Professional Colleges 

3 

53 

High Schools 

fi4 

16,285 

Middle Schools . . 

71 

8,882 

Primary Schools 

18,076 

466,745 

Special Schools . . 

44 

2,162 

Unrecognised Schools. 


Mules 

1,243 

51,327 

Females . . 

311 

11,377 


The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, a spc^cial officer appointed 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education and a Director of Physical 
Educjition. Each division is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly tlie administrative cliarge 
of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of offlceis being in some 
instances helped by officers ot humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis. High education is control- 
led by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 11)21, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (ajipointcd by 
Government) and a number of ex-offlcio, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of 
Calcutta maintains a I^aw College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, (l^alcutta Dacca University 
also has a Law Department attached to it. 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
body, but it has now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose it employs 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges. 


The municipalities are required to expend a 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on 
education. They are mainly responsible for 
primary education within their jurisdiction, but 
schools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government. These bodies maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Saiitlpui, 
a high school at Kushtia and a high scliool at 
Chittagong. 


The percentage 

of scholars to 

the total 

populations : — ■ 

Bccognised 

All 


Schools. 

Schools. 

Males 

.. 8.46 

8 66 

Females . . 

. 2 46 

2 . 52 


In 1932-38 there were in the Presidency: — 


Total .. 5 58 5 71 


Beoognised Institutions for Males. 



Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars 

Universities 

2 

1,857 

Arts Colleges 

45 

20,867 

Professional Colleges 

15 

5,040 

High Schools 

1,122 

269,309 

Middle Schools . . 

1,864 

161,599 

Primary Schools 

44,683 

1,620,101 

Special Schools . . 

2,818 

119,103 


The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Socomlary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It. conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Kxaniimi- 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic, Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 

The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a school lor boys, 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training Coilege 
(for women only). 
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THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

Estimated Revenue for 1934-35. EHimated Revenue for 1984-35 — contd. 

The flguTCB are in Thousands ol Es. The figures are in Thousands of Bs. 

Heads of Revenue. Sanctioned SaiictiomHl Sanctioned Sanctioned 



Estimate 

Estimate 


1933-34. 

1984-35. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Salt 

5,50 

2.00 

Land Revenue . . 

3,12,38 

3,15,46 

Excise 

1.39,00 

1.42,00 

Stamps 

3,00,00 

2.94,00 

Forest 

15,50 

15,26 

Registration 

19,00 

19,00 

Scheduled Taxes 

11,00 

12,50 

Subsidised Companies . . 

30 

35 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 

Drainage Works for 
wlilch Capital Accounts 
are kept 

—1,86 

—6,49 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
no Capital Accounts are 
kept 

1,79 

2,60 

Interest 

4,31 

3,98 

Administration of Justice. 

13,91 

12,64 

Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments . . 

7,90 

6,81 

Police 

10,93 

11,16 

Ports and Pilotage 

91 

77 

Education 

13,52 

13,69 

Hedical 

10,25 

9,97 

PubUc Health . . 

1,38 

1,37 

Agriculture 

6,21 

6,46 

Industries 

8,03 

7,98 

Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

16,06 

13,04 

Civil Works 

14,38 

18,82 

Transfer from Famine 
Relief Funds . . 

56 

56 

Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation 

1,28 

1,39 

litationery and Printing 

5,25 

4,60 

Ifisodlaneous 

9,14 

8,29 


Heads of Renvenue. 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1933-34. 

1934-35. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Miscellaneous Adjust- 

I ments between Central 

and Provincial Govern- 

ments 

. , 

1,44 

Extraordinary receipts . . 

1,09 

1,00 

Receipts in England 

1 

3 

Total Revenue receipts 

9,27,73 

9,19,47 

Transfer from Famine 



Relief Fund . . . . 

. . 

60 

Famine Relief Fund 

57 

84 

Deposit Account — 

Imperial Council of 

Agricultural Research 

49 

61 

Depreciation Fund for 

Government presses .. 

1,00 

m 

Advances from Pro- 

vincial Loans Fund, . 

r 22,63 

25,66 

Government of India. . \ 

.1,95,07 

1,94,18 

Appropriation for Re- 
duction or Avoidance of 

Debt 

9,30 

Nil 


Subvention from Central 
Road Development 
Account . . . . 13,70 13,70 

Suspense 5,30 6,50 

Recoveries of loans and 
advances by the 

Government of Bengal. 15,92 9,67 

Total Receipts on Capital 
Account . . . . 2,63,88 2,50,76 

11,91,61 11,70,23 

Total Opening balance . . 12,78 12,86 

Grand Total .. .. 12,04,39 11,83,00 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITUBB FOB 1934-35. 


The figures are in Thousands of Bs. 

Sanctioned Sanctioned 


Heads of Expenditure. Estimate 
1983-34 

Estimate 

1934-35. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Land Bevenue 
Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

• 

40,73 

17,77 

4,82 

15,84 

38,97 

17,24 

4,95 

14,48 

Forest capital 

outlay 




charged to Bevenue . . 48 

Begistration . . . . 18,32 

Scheduled taxes . . . . 5 

Interest on works for which 
capital accounts are kept 18,81 
Irrigation — Other Bevenue 
expenditure financed 
from ordinary revenues. . 
Irrigation, — Other Bevenue 
expenditure financed from 
Famine Belief Grants . . 
Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage works 
Interest on ordinary debt. . 

Interest on other obligations 
Beductlon or Avoidance 

of Debt 

General Administration . . 
Administration of Justice. . 

Jails and Convict 
Settlements 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage. . 

Scientific Departments . . 

{ Beserved 

Transferred . . 1,15,75 

Medical 50.71 

Public Health .. .. 39,77 

Agriculture 24,83 

Industries 12,06 

Miscellaneous Departments. 2,01 

Civil Works 81,35 

Famine Belief 

Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 

Commutation of pensions 
financed from ordinary 

revenues 

Stationery and Printing . . 
Miscellaneous 

Expenditure In England . . 

Total expenditure from - 
ordinary revenue 


17,21 

5 

24,28 


14,68 10,05 


~1 

12,15 

3 

9,30 

1,22,49 

98,14 

60,01 

2,27,37 

4,78 

30 

12,54 


56 
53,60 

20i52 

21,29 

41,20 


36 

14,07 

5 


1,23,08 

95,48 

44,89 

2,24,65 

5,68 

29 

12,31 

1,16,71 

49,41 

36,98 

23,80 

12,21 

2,22 

94,03 

56 

58,45 


Nil 

18,95 

23,49 

41,00 


The figures are in Thousands of Bs. 

Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimate 
1933-34. 

Bs. 

Forest capital outlay not 
charged to Bevenue — 

In England 


1934-35. 

Bs. 


11,32,24 11,28,69 


Construction of T In India 13,24 
Irrigation, 

Navigation, 

Embankment 
and Drainage^ 
works not I 
charged to | 

Bevenue . . L In England 20 

Civil works fin India 1,80 
not charged -I 

to Bevenue In England . . 

Commuted value of pension 
(not charged to revenue) 

Famine Belief Fund 

Deposit Account — Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 
Besearch 

Depreciation Fund for 
Government presses 
Bepayments to the 
Government of India of 
Advances from Pro- 

vincial Loans Fund 

from Central 
Development 


Subvention 

Boad 


Loans and Advances by the 
Government of Bengal . . 
Total expenditure on Capi- 
tal account 

Total expenditure . . 


6,93 


12 

33 


6,50 

56 

6,72 

/66 

\60 

49 

61 

1.41 

23 

9,30 

*• 

8,64 

5,20 

12,38 

5,60 

12,02 

8,78 


Belief Fund . . 
Other closing balances 
Total closing balance 
Grand Total 


. 59,36 

41,86 

.11,91,60 

11,70,65 

e 

. 12,79 

12,54 

. 

. 12,79 

12,54 

. 12,04,39 11,83,09 


Goviobnor and President in Counoil. 

His Excellency The Bight Hon. Sir John Ander- 
son, P.O., a.O.B., G.O.I.B. 

Pebbonal Staff. 

SecrHary, N. V. H. Symons, i.o.S. 

Colonel E. B. Butler, 

]f.0. 


Administration. 

Honorary Physicians * — Lt.-Col. J. D. Sandes, 
l.sf.s.. Civil Surgeon of Darjeeling. 

Assistant Surgeon, Dr. B. A. Irvine. 
Aide8-d6-Camp,Capt. L. H. Methuan, O.B.E., M.O., 
The Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, 
Lieut. A. P. Sykes, The King's Boyal Bifle 
lieut. E. W. H. Woi^l, The Somerset 
it Infantry. 
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ADMINISTRATION— con<d. 


Uony. Aides-de-camp : — 

Sardar Basbadur S. W. Laden La, c.b.e. 

Lieut -Ool. A. H. Bishop, Me. V.D., Com- 
manding The Calcutta inesidcncy Battalion. 
Lieut.-Col J. A. I’olwhele, V.D., Command- 
ing Northern Bengai Mountea Rifles. 

Captain L. W R. T. TurbeJt, O.JLE , R.I.M., 
Principai Oflaeer, Mercantile Maiine Dept. 
Lleut.-Col W. R. Elliot, M.C., Commanding 
the Calcatta Scottish. 

Indian Avde-de-Camp^ Risaldar Ishar Singh, 
Hudson’s Horse. 

Hony, Indian Aide-de-Camp, Honorary Lieut. 
Gobordhan Gurung, Subcdaif Major, Late ol 
2-1 0th Gurkha Rifles. 

Commandant, U. K. The (Jomrnor*s Body 
Guard' — Captain T. M Lunharn, Poona Horse 
(17th Queen Victoria’s Own (Javalry). 
Superintendent, IJ. I'i Governor’s Estates — 
E. h\ Watson. 

Membeus of Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir B, L. Mitter, Kt., K.c.s t. 

The Hon'ble khwaja Sir Nazirauddin, K.i'^ h.., 
Bar-at- Imw. 

The Hon. Mr. R. N Reid, O.S i„ C.I.E., I c.s 
The Hon. Sir J. A. Woodhead, C.I.E., i.e.s 

Ministers. 

The Hon'ble Khan Jiahadur M. Azizul Haque 
(Education). 

The Hon. Nawab Kazi Ghulain Mohiuddin 
Earoqui, Klian Bahadur (Public Works and 
Industries). 

The Hon. Sir iiijoy Prasad Singh Hoy, Kt. 
(Local Self-Government). 

Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Hon. Raja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray Chau- 
dhurl, Kt , o Santosh (President). 

Mr. Razur Raliiuan Khan, b l. (Dy. President). 
3. W.Mckay, i.s.o., (Secretary) 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, JC N. Blaiidy, 

( Offg, ). 

Deputy Secretary and Press Officer, B. R. Sen, 
I.O.B. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, 0. M. Martin, 
l.c s. 

Secretary, Finance, Commerce and Marine Depart- 
ments, D. Gladding, i c.s. 

Secretary, Legislative Department, A. <ie C 
Williams, i.e.s. 

Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, 3. D. V. 
Hodge, C.I.E., i.e.s. 

Secretary, L. S G. Dept., G. S. Dutt, i.e.s. 
Secretary, Judicial Department, N. G. A. Edgley, 
I.e.s. , Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary, Education Department, 3. M. Bottom- 
ley, B. A. ( Oxon ), I.E.S. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Member, Board of ReAeriue — F. A. Sachse, c.i.E., 
i.C.S. 

Director of Public Instruction, A. Iv. Chanda 
( Offg. ). 

Director of Public Health, Dr. R. B. Khambata. 
Inspector-Oeneral of Police, T. J. A. Craig. 
CommUsioner, CeUeutta Police, L. H. Colson. 


Surgeon-General, Lt.-Col. T, C. Boyd, F.R. O.S.I., 
etc. ( Offg,). 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, W. J. Ward, B.A. 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt, S. K. Haidar, 

I.C.8. 

Accountant-General, J. C. Nixon, i.e.s., C.i.E. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. R. E. 
Flowerdew, i.M.s. 

Postmaster-General, Rai BahadurP. N. Mukerj*!, 
C.B.E. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Khan Bahadur 
Shamsucldm Ahmad, B Jj. 

Ihreetor of Agriculture, K. Mclean, ( Offg.) 
Director of Industries, A. T. Weston, M.SO., 
M.I.O.E.. etc. 

Rural Development Commissioner , H.P.V. 
'Fownend, I, c.s. 

Protector of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Arthur Denham 
White, IMS, M.i). 

Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
(’. C. Caldtu*. 

hubonr Vmnmissioner, R 1^. Walker, I.C.S. 
Reforms Commissioner, R. N. (Gilchrist, C.I.E., 
I E.s. 

Curator of Herbanum, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kalipada Biswas. 

Lieutenant-Governors op Bengal. 


Frederick J. Halliday 1854 

Jolm JL Grant . . . . , . , . 1869 

Cecil Bcadon . . . . . . . . 1862 

William Grey . . . . . , . . 1867 

George Campbell 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.C.S.i. . . 1874 

Tlie Hon. Asldcy Eden, c.s.i. . , . . 1877 

Sir Steuait C Jiayley, k.C.B.i. {Offig.) . . 1879 

A. Itiver 'I hornpson, c.s.i., c.i.E. . . 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, o s i. (Officiating) .. 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.c.s,!., c.i.E. . . 1887 

Sir Charles Altrcd kJliott, K.C.S.I. . . 1809 

Sir A P. MacDonuell, K.c.s.i. (Offig ) . . 189o 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.c.s.i. . . 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, c.s.i. (Offig.) . . 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, K.C.S.I. . . . . 189S 

Died, 21st November 1902. 

J. A. Bourdillon, c.s.i. (Officiating) . . 1902 

Sir A H. Leith Fraser, K.c.s.i. . . . . 1902 

Lancelot Hare, c.s i., c i.e. (Offig.) . . 1900 

V . A . Blnoket (Officiating) .. .. .. 1900 

Sir E N. Baker, k.c.s.i 1908 

Retired 21st September 1911. 

F. W. Duke, c S.I. (Officiating) . . , . 1911 


The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April Ist, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Governors of the pREsiPENOy op Fort 

William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael <rf 

Skirling, Q.o.i.B., K.C.M.G. . . 1912 

The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldashay, 

G.ci.E 191” 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton . . . . 1922 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, p.c., 

G.c.i.E 192 < 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, p.o., 

O.O.B.. G.0.I.B ^1932 
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BENGAL^ LEGISLATIVE COUNCtt. 

The iiuu'ble Raja Sir Manmatha Nath Rjiy Chaudhuri, Kt., of Santosh, President, 

R.azuT Rahman Khan, B.L., Deputy PreeiderU. 

Secretary: Mr.J. W. McKay, l.S.o. Asst. Secretary : Mr. K. Ali Afzal, Bar-at-Law* 

Members of the Executive Council. 


Ea'officio— 

The Hon’ble Sfr John Woodhead, K.c.s.i., C.T.E., i.c.s. 
„ „ Mr. R,. N. Held, o.s.i., C.I.E., i c.s. 

„ Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, K.c s.i. 

„ ,, Khwaja .Sir Nazlmuddln, K.c.i.E. 

Ministers. 


Elected— 

The Hon’blo Nawab K. G. M. Faroqui, Khan Bahadur. 
„ Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Kt. 

„ „ Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque. 


Official Nominated Members— 

Mr. E. N. Blandy, c.i.E. 

Mr. G. 8. Dutt. 

Mr. J). Gladding. 

Mr. N. G. A. Edgley. 

Mr. H. P. V. Townend 
Mr. J. D. V. Hodge, 0 l.E. 

Mr. O. M. Martin. 

Mr. H. R. Wilkinson, c i.K. 

Mr. A. DeC. Williams 
Mr. B. R. Sen. 

Mr. R N. Gilchrist, c.l E 
Rai Mohendra Nath Gupta Baliadui. 
Mr J M. Bottomlcy 
Mr. S. C. Mitter. 


Nominated Non-OfficialS' 

Rev. B..A. Nag. 

Rai Sahib Rebati Mohan Sarkar. 

K. C. Ray Chaudhuri. 

Maulvi Latafat Hussain. 

D. J. Cohen. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Haflzar Rahman 
Chaudhuri. 

P. N. Guha. 

Mukunda Behary Mullick. 


Elected Members. 


Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Babu Jatindra Nath Basu 

Mr. S. M. Bose, Bar-at-Law 

Seth Hunuman Prosad Poddar . . 

Rai Dr. Haridhan Dutt Bahadur . . 

Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt. 

Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., M.u. 
Munindra Deb, Rai Mahasai 
Dr. Amulya Ratan Ghose 
Babu Profulla Kumar Guha 

Rai Jogcsh Chandra Sen Bahadur 

Itai S. K Das Bahadur . . 

Mr. Saileswar Singh Roy . . 

Babu Jitendralal Banner jee 

Mr. J. N. Gupta, O.I.E., m.b.b 

Rai Satya Kinkar Sahana Bahadur 

Babu Hoseni Rout 

Mr. R. Maiti, Bar*at-Law 

Rai Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhaya 

Rai Satish Chandra Mukharji Bahadur . . 

Babu Haribansa Roy 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra 
Mr. P. Banerji 

Rai Debendra Nath Ballabh Bahadur . . 


Calcutta North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta Central (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Hooghly Municipal (Non -Muhammadan). 
Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 

24-Parganas Municipal, North (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

24-Pargana8 Municipal, South (Non -Muham- 
madan). 

Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan). 

Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Birbhum (Non-Muliammadan). 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Midnapore North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Midnapore South-East (Non-Muhammadan). 
Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Pargana8 Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Rural South (Non-Muhamn\adan)» 
24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan). 
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Name of Memben. ! Name of Constitaency. 




Mr. Narendra Kumar Basil 

Brijut Taj Bahadur Sin(;h 

Babu Amulyadhan Boy 

Baba Jitendra Nath Boy 

Babu Suk Lai Nag 

Aai Keshab Chandra Banarji Bahadur . . 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta . . 

Babu Satish Chandra Bay Chowdhnrl, b.l. 

Baj Sahib Akshoy Kumar Sen 

Bal Sahib Sarat Chandra Bal 
Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law 

Babu Lallt Kumar Bal 

Bai Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, m.b.e. 

Babu Khetter Mohan Bay 

Babu Hem Chandra Boy Choudhuri 

Babu Klshori Mohan Chaudhurl 

Babu Prem Hari Barma 

Bal Sahib Panchanan Barma, m.b.e 

Babu Nagendra Narayan Bay, B.L. • • 

Dr. Jogendra Chandra Chaudhurl 

Mr. Shantl Shekhareswar Boy 

„ Frosanna Deb Balkat 

„ A. Baheem, o.i.E 

„ H. S. Suhrawardy, m.a. (Oxon and Cal.) 
B.so., B.O.L. (Oxon), Barrister-at-Law. 

Maulvl Shaik Bahlm Baksh 

Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman 

Maulvl Muhammad badatullah 

Nawabzada Khwaja Muhammad Afzul, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Maulvl Abul Kasem 

Maulvi Abdul Karim 

Khan Bahadur A. P. M. Abdur Bahman 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azlzul Haque 

Maulvi Abdus Samad 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh 

Maulvi Syed Nausher All 

Maulvi Abul Quasem, M.A., b.l 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani Chowdhury, b.l 

Maulvi Azizur Bahman . . 

Maulvi Nur Bahman Khan Eusufji 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim 

Khan Bahadur Maulvl Alimuzzaman Chaudhurl. I 
Maulvl Tamisuddin Khan . . 

Maulvi Mohammad Hossain 
Mr. Hashem Ali Khan 


j Nadia (Non>Muhammadan). 
j Murshidabad (Non>Muhammadan). 

' Jessore South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Khulna (Non-Muhammadan). 

Dacca Bural (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Mymensingh West (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Mymensingh East (Non-Muhammadan). 
Faridpur North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan). 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan). 

Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bajshahi (Non-Muhammadan). 

Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bangpur West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bangpur East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bogra ceem Pabna (Non-Muhammadan). 

Malda (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jalpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan). 

Calcutta South (Muhammadan). 

Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal (Muhammadan). 
Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan). 
24-ParganaB Municipal (Muhammadan). 

Dacca City (Muhammadan). 

Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan). 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan). 
24-ParganaB Bural (Muhammadan). 

Nadia (Muhammadan). 

Murshidabad (Muhammadan). 

Jessore North (Muhammadan). 

Jessore South (Muhammadan). 

Khulna (Muhammadan). 

Dacca West Bural (Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh North-West (Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh South-West (Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh East (Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan). 

Faridpur North (Muhammadan). 

Faridpur South (lf nhaTnin ii. da n). 

Bakarganj North (Muhammadan), 
i Bakarganj West (Muhammadan). 
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Name of Members. 


MaulviNural Absar Choudhury | 

Haji Badi Ahmed Choudhury 

Maulvi Syed Osman Haidar Chaudhury . . 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin. c.i.e. 

Maulvi Muhammad Fazlullah 

Maulvi Mohammed Basirud din 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Emaduddin Alimed . . 

Maulvi Hassan Ali 

Mr. A. F. Kahman 

Kazi Emdadul Hoque 

Mr. Altaf Ali 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muazzam AIL Klian 
Nawab Musharruf Hosain, Khan Bahadur 

Mr. 0, G. Ashworth 

„ W. L. Armstrong 

„ A. E. E. Lockhart 

„ J. W. R. Steven 

„ R. H. Ferguson 

„ L. T. Maguire 

„ E. T. McCluskic 

Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, of 
Mashipur. 

Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy 

„ Arun Chandra Singha 

Kumar Sahib Shekhareswar Ray. . 

Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjfc, Bar-at-Law 
Rai Shashanka Kumai Ghosh Bahadur, C.I.E. . . 
Mr. H. H. Burn 

,, W. H. Thompson 

F. T. Homan 

,, H. Birkmyrc 

„ C. C. Miller . . 

G. A. Mason 

,, C G. Cooper . . 

„ C. K. Nicholl 

„ J. B Ross 

u H. R. Norton 

Surendra Nath Law . . 

Maharaja Sris Chandra Nandy, of Kasimbazar. . 

Bai Badridas Goenka Bahadur, c.i.e 

Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar 

,, Babu Mohini Nath Basu 

Rai Giris Chandra Sen Bahadur . . 

Lt.-Col. T. C. Boyd, i.M.s. 


Name of Constituency. 

Chittagong North (Muhammadan). 

Chittagong South (Muhammadan). 

Tippera North (Muhammadan). 

Noakhali East (Muhammadan). 

Noakhali West (Muhammadan). 

Rajshahi North (Muhammadan). 

Rajshahi South (Muhammadan) 

Dinajpur (Muhammadan). 

Rangpur West (Muhammadan). 

Rangpur East (Muhammadan). 

Bogra (Muhammadan). 

Pabna (Muhammadan). 

Malda cwm Jalpaiguri (Muhammadan). 
Presidency and Burdwan (European). 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Dacca and Chittagong (European). 

Rajshahi (European). 

Anglo-Indian. 

Do. 

Burdwan Landholders. 

Presidency Landholders. 

CSiittagong Landholders. 

Rajshahi Landholders. 

Calcutta University. 

Dacca University. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Do. 

Indian Tea Association. 

Indian Mining Association. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Bengal Marwari Association. 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

Kxpert — Bengal Court Fees (Amendment) Bill, 
11J33. 

Do. — All L. S. G. Department Bills. 

Do. — Bengal Medical (Amendment) Bill, 1033« 
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The United Provinces. 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudb lie 
In practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and south- 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jfubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,248 
square miles, to which may be Added the area 
of the three Indian States of Eampur, Tchri- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 5,943 
square miles, giving a total of 112,101 square 
miles. The total population is 40,614,833. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1002, in- 
clude four distiiic.t tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
Including Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water In extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility und here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 542 persons per square mile 
in the west to 555 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there arc low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Vindhyan mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and ]unglc, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until is reached the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater jiart of the provinces 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
cultivated fields and w'atered by three rivers — 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Gogra 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 84.4 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 
per cent., the total of all other religions 
being 0.6 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus are the Arya Samajists, followers of 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely 
‘ In the Punjab and has extended its influence 
to the United Provinces. The three main 


physical types are Dravidian, Aryan and 
Mongoloid, the latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
the former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Provinces. Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidian origin. Two languages are spoken 
by the majoritv of people in the plains, 
Urdu, and Hindi. Urdu being more c,ommon 
in the urban areas and because of its close 
relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming the 
lingua franca of the Province. 

Industries. 

The chief industry is agriculture, which 
is the principal source of livelihood of 71 .1 per 
cent, of the population and a subsidiary source 
ot income to a further 8 .2 per cent. The 
soils of the Provinces fall into three groups : 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium . the 
chief churacteristie soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium IS the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive. The soil generally yields 
excdlent crop of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, and barley, 
rice being grown mostly in low-lying, heavy 
clays. The greater part of the Provinces 
is highly cultivated, the rainfall vanes from' 50 
to 60 inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Divisions, in the past; 
improved drainage., and irrigation facilities 
ha\c effected considerable improvements. In 
Ihe latter area, however, shortage of water in 
the canals and the general lowering of the water 
tabic still continue to react against full agricul- 
tural returns. Steps arc being taken to increase 
the amount- of water passing down the canals. 
Commodity prices showed a definite decline 
throughout the year 1934. Though in some 
casi's the prices in tfanuary of 1934 ruled higher 
than those of 1 933, by December all commodity 
prie.ea were at a lower level than at the corres- 
pondmg date of the previous year. In general 
the harvested crop of 1934 was poorer than that 
of 1933 It cannot be said that those solely 
(lepimdcnt on agricultural produce are in any 
way better off than in the previous year. Land 
is hold mostly on the ryotwari tenure in Bundel- 
khand and Kumaon, on zomindari tenure in 
.\gra and taluqdari tenure in Oiidh. The prin- 
cipal landowners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own very largo estates. The area 
held In taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 per cent, 
of the total area in Oudh. 
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Manufactures. 

The provinces are not rich in minerals. Iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan dis- 
tricts, and there were mines of importence there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of production 
and inaccessibility, most of them have been 
closed. Gold is found in minute quantities by 
washing the sands in some of the rivers In 
the hills. Limestone is found in the Himalayas 
and in the Etawah district, and stone is 
largely quarried in the Mirzapur district. 
Cotton is ginned and spun throughout the 
Western districts of the provinces as a home 
industry ; and weaving by means of handlooms, 
is carried on in most districts. Cawnpore is 
the chief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
nulls. According to the census of 1931, 45,128 
persons were employed on cottim ginning, 
cleaning and pressing and 408,033 on spinning 
and weaving. Silk weaving used to be confined 
to Benares (where the famous ‘ Kimkhab * 
brocade is made) but considerable work is now 
done at Shahjahanpur and Man and some at 
Agra as well. Embroulery work is done at 
huckiiow, w’here the noted ‘ Chikan ’ work of 
cotton on muslins is produ<‘cd, and in Benares, 
where gohl and silver work on silk, velvet, 
crejie and sarsenet obtains. Benares uses local 
gold thread for embroidery work ‘iiid ‘ Kamkhab’ 
weaving. The glass industry is important at 
Firozabad, Bahjoi, Balawali and Maini (Allaha- 
bad). Moradabad is noted for its lacquered 
brass-work, Benares for brassware-engraving 
and repousse. Farrukhabad for its calico 
prints and Agra for its carpets and marble and 
alabaster articles , glazed pottery is made at 
Chunar and Khurja and clay figures of men 
and fruits at Lucknow. 

The making of brass utensils at IVlirzapiir, 
Farnikhabad and Ocl (District Kheri) . the 
carving and inlay work of Nagina and 8aha- 
lanpur, the art silk industry oi Man, the lock 
and brass fittings industry ot Aligarh, the 
copper utensil industry of Alniora, the durrics 
of Agra and Bareilly, the pottery of EiZamabad 
(D« strict Azanigarh) and the ivory work of Luck- 
now also deserve mention. 

('awnporc is the chief industrial centre. It 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil mills, cotton, 
woollen and other mills. The woollen mill is 
the largest in India. Juicknow possesses an 
important ])aper-mill. 'Fhere are cotton ginning 
and pressing factories at Aligarh, Meerut and 
Bareilly and cotton mills at Agra, Hathras, 
Luckiuiw, Benares and Moradabad. Many 
sugar mills have been recently started, mainly 
in the Gorakhpur and Iloliilkhand divisions. 
Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines. 

The largest tiade centres arc Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farrukliabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpiir, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Bilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 


raised to the status of a Governor-ih-Gouncil* 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Bubjects and two Ministers from Jan. 
12, 1926, in charge of the Transferred Subjects. 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries (including Chief Secretary) 
i and 6 Deputy Secretaries including the Director 
of Public Instruction and the Deputy Legal 
Bcmembrancer who are ex-Officio Deputy Secre- 
taries in tlie Education and Judicial Depart- 
ments respectively. Tlie Chief Secretary is 
in charge of Appointment, General Adminis- 
tration, Executive, Political, Ncwspajicr and 
Police Departments; the Finance Secretary deals 
mainly with tlie Finance Department ; the 
Revenue Secretary is in charge of the R.evenue 
Scarcity, Ecclesiastical and Forest Departments 
and also the Buildings and Roads branch of the 
Public Works Department ; the Education 
Secretary looks to the Education, Industries, 
Agiiciilture and Excise Departments ; the 
L. S. G. Secretary to the local Self-Government, 
Mmiicipal, Medical and Public Health Depart- 
ments and the Judicial Secretary is in charge 
of tlie Judicial and liCglslative Departments. 
The seventh Secretaiy belongs to the Public 
Works Department (irrigation Branch) and Is 
also Chief Engineer for the Irrigation Branch 
of the P. W.D. Government spends the cold 
weather, October to April, in Lucknow and 
Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Seiirctanat remains throughout the year at 
liUe.know. Tlio Governor and the Secretaries 
spend the hot weatlier in Kaiiii Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also in the cold weatlier. The 
Board of Revenue is the liigliost court of 
appeal in icvenue and rent cases, being the chief 
revenue authoiity in the province. There are 
forty-eight Britisii districts, thirty-six in Agra 
and twelve in Oudh, average area 2,200 square 
miles and average population a irillion. 
Each district is in charge of a District 
Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudh and 
Rumaon. The districts are grouped together 
in divisions. ICach division is under a Commis- 
sioner, except the Kuinanii division, the charge 
of which IS held by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Naini Tal, in addition to his duties. I'here are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
10,600 square miles and an average population of 
nearly 5 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
into tahnlt, with an average area of 500 square 
miles and an average population of 236,000. Each 
1 ahsU is in charge of a Tnhnldar, who is res- 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. Tahnlt are divided 
into parganat which are units of importance 
in the settlement ot land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the TahsUdarg are naib tafisUdars 
and kanungoB, Ordinarily there are three 
kanungos and one naib tahsUdar to a tahiftl. 
The Kanungos supervise the work ot the 
patwariSf or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tmsUSt as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covoianted civilians (Joint 
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and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioners 
of the AohUkhand Division is Political Agent for 
the Indian States of liampur and Tehri-Garhwal 
and the Commissioner of JBenares is the Political 
Agent for Benares State. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
liUcknow which are the final appellate author- 
ities in both criminal and civil cases. The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight 

S ermanent and throe temporary puisne judges 
ve of whom including the Chief Justice are 
Indians, and the latter consists of a Cliief 
Judge and four , judges four of whom 
are Indians. There arc thirty-two posts 
(twenty-four In Agra including two posts 
temporarily hold in abeyance and eight in 
Oudh) of district and sessions judges of which 
nine are held by Indians not l>elonging to the 
Indian Civil Service as they have been listed to 
the provincial service and the bar. They have 
both original and appellate jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate 
jurisdiction in rent cases. District Officers and 
their assistants Including tahsildars, preside in 
orlminal courts as magistiatcs and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil juris- 
diotlon of the High Court from 1st April 1026. 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding B.s. 2,000, and If specially empowered 
up to Ks. 5,000. In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Es. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a muusif to suits of Us. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and 
^atof the munsif raised up to Us. 5,000. 
Appeals from muusif always fie to the district 
fudge while those from the subordinate judges 

f fo to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
n cases of a value of Us. 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district Judge. Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Us. 500. There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Us. 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Us. 20. 

Local Self-Government. 

The main imits of local self-government a,re the 
district and municipal boards wliich, with the 
exception of three municipal boards, have non- 
offloial Chairmen. Most of the municipal boards 
having an annual income of Us. 50,000 or over 
have executive officers to whom certain adminis- 
trative powers are reserved . The administrative 
functions of the municipal and district boards 
are performed by the Chairman and Executive 
Ofileer or the secretary, but the boards them- 


selves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration. The district boards obtain 
41% of their income from Government grants. 
The other chief sonrees of income is the local 
rate le'idod from the landowners. Some of the 
boards have recently imposed a tax on circum- 
stance and property. The chief source of 
municipal income is the octroi or terminal tax 
and toll which is an octroi in modified form. Local 
opinion is strongly in favour of indirect as opposed 
to direct taxation for municipal purposes. 

Public Works Department. 

The Buildings and Uoads branch is ad- 
ministered by a Civilian Secretary and the 
principal administrative officer is a Chief 
Engineer. The Province is divided into circles 
and divisions. Each circle is In charge of a 
Deputy Chief Engineer or a Superintending 
Engineer, and each division is in charge of an 
Executive Engineer. All metalled roads main- 
tained from Provincial funds and construction 
of ail buildings costing more than Us. 
20,000 are in charge of the Buildings and Uoads 
branch. 

The Irrigation branch is administered by 
a Secretary and for tlic present, two Joint 
Secretaries, all of whom are also Chief Engineers. 
The third (Jhief Engincership is a temporary 
post to further the organisation of development 
schemes. The province is divided into circles 
and divisions. 

2 The Irrigation branch administers the 
various irrigation works, the Ganges Canal 
Hydro-elcctric Grid, tln‘ tube-well scheme, and 
other development works, such as the Daurala 
Sugarcane tramway. The hydro-electric works, 
tubo-weUs and development schemes are in 
charge of tiie Chief Engineer (Development), 
the Sarda Canal and the Buiidclkhand Canals 
in charge ot th(' Chief Engineer (East), and the 
Ganges, the Eastern Jumna and the Agra 
(Canals arc in that of the Chiet Engineer 
(We.st). 

a. The Sarda Canal — a w^ork of the 
first magnitude — was opemed in 1928 for 
intro<lucing irrigation into most of the districts 
ot Oudh. 

4. The Ganges (’anal Hydro-electric Grid 
.supplies power at cheap rales for domestic, 
mdiistrial and agricultural purposes to ten 
tlistricts m the west of the provinces. It has 
just completed its second stage of develop- 
ment, the total capital outlay up-to-date being 
Us. 170 lakhs. At present it has a generating 
capacity of 8,900 Kilowatts, but when fully 
developed its total output will be 28,000 kilo- 
watts. Besidi's supplying some 88 towns, with 
populatioiw of 5,0(K) or over with cheap power for 
fight, fans and minor industries, it provides 
energy for irrigation pumping from rivers and 
low level canals as w(‘JI as from tube and open 
wells. Out of th(j ultimati' output of 28,000 
kilowatts, 12,000 kilowatts have been reserved 
for operating l,,'>00 state tube-wells which are 
being sunk in the districts of Moradabad, Bijnory 
Muzatfarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr and Bu- 
dauii. 300 wells have already been completed, 
another 400 will be ready by March 1936 and 
the remainder by the end of 1937. The total 
cost of the tube-well scheme will be approximate- 
ly Us. 75 lakhs, giving an ultimate return of 
10 per c*ent. Each well commands an area of 
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approximately 2 square miles, with a discharge 
of 33,000 gallons per hour, and is intended to 
irrigate on the average 150 acres of sugarcane 
and 250 acres of wheat annually. Water is 
sold on a volumetric basis to individual cultiva- 
tors thus greatly conserving water by the 
prevention of waste. 

5. Another development in hand is tlie 
construction of the Daurala sugarcane tramway 
for tapping an area of 14,000 acres of canal 
irrigated sugarcane in the Mt‘(‘riit district. 
Sixteen of this arc already working and 

.1 furtlier twelve will be ready by June 1035. 
When iinished this tramway will b<* in a position 
lo carry 105,000 tons of cane from remote 
areas to the rail-head on the North-Western 
Mailway at ^ pie per inaiind per mile. 

Police. 

'riie Police Force is administered by an 
Inspector-General, with three Deputies and two 
Assistants, forty-six Superintendents, forty-four 
Assistant Superint/endents and sixty-three 
Deputy Superintendents Ineluding three tem- 
jiorary officers. There is a Police Training 
School at Moradabad under a Superintendent 
of Police as Principal There is a C. I. D. form- 
ing a separate department, under a Deputy 
Inspector-General with three Assistants The 
armed police of the three police ranges have 
recently been rearmed with the *410 musket, the 
476 musket and the Martini Henri rifle having 
formed their late armament. Tiic administration 
of the Jail Department is in cliarge oi an 
Inspector-General of Prisons, who is a memlier 
of the Indian Medical Service 

Education. 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid. There 
are five universities, the four residential unlvei- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the alUliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides’ six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro- 
vinces, of the eight colleges, formerly 
assootated with Allahabad University on its 
external side, viz., the Agra and St. John's 
Colleges at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A. F. and 
Sanatan Dharma Colleges at Cawnpore, the Meerut 
College. Meerut, the Bareilly College, Bareilly | 
and St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur. There | 
are Intermediate Colleges which prepare 
boys for the high school and intermediate 
examinations conducted by the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education, which 
controls high school and intermediate edu- 
cation. The Isabella Thobum College at 
Lucknow and the Crosthwaite Girls’ College 
at Allahabad impart university education to 
Indian girls and the Theosophlcal National Girls’ 
School and Women's College at Benares, the 
Muslim Girls’ Intermediate College at Aligarh. 
Mahila Vidyalaya Intermediate College at Luck- 
now teach up to the intermediate stage. Jn 
addition to these there are A. V. High 
Schools, English Middle and vernaoluar Lower 
Middle schools and primary schools throughout 
the province for the education of Indian Girls ; 
they are controlled by Chief Inspectress of Girls, 
Schools under instructions from the Education 
Department. The St. George’s Intermediate 


College, Mussoorie, the Philander-Smith CoUege, 
Nainf Tal, the St. Joseph’s College, Naini Tal, 
and the Martiniere College, Luctoow, are the 
well-know'n institutions for Euroi)eah and Anglo- 
Indian children in the province which teach 
upto the intermediate stage. Besides these, 
there are many excellent educational institutions 
lor European boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, an<l a training department is attached 
to (’hristiaii Int-ermediate College, Luekiiow 
There arc training depart inents attacluMl to 
the Aligarh. Muslim University and the Be- 
nares Hindu I^ni versify There is a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College atRoorkee (Thoma- 
son College), a School of Art and Crafts in Luck- 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno- 
logical Institute at Cawnpore ; there is also a non- 
Government Agricultural Institute at Naini, 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at the 
four residential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic and Sanatan Dharma Colleges 
at Cawnpore and at the Bareilly College. Instruc- 
tion in commerce for the ii. Com. degree of the 
Agra University is given in the Sanatan Dharma 
and the I). A. V. Colleges at Cawnpore and In the 
St. John’s College at Agra ; a commerce depart- 
ment lor B. Com. degree is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities. The 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, now 
merged in the Lu(5know University, prepares 
candidates for the M. B.B.S. degree of the Luck- 
now University. Besides tliis there are two 
medical schools at Agra for males and females; 
and also a College of Ayurveda and Tibbiya 
is attached to the Benares Hindu and the 
Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively. 
Public schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education are almost entirely maintained 
or aided by district and municipal boards and 
vernacular education is almost entirely in their 
hands. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is a‘'slBted by a lady Superintendent fot 
Medical aid to women in the administration 
of tlic Diifferin fund affairn. A post of l^crsonal 
Assistant to tlie I. G. Civil Hospitals has also 
been created from December 8, 1934 to relieve 
the I. G of the routine duties in connexion 
I with the c<jiitrol ot his otfle-e. A Civil Surgeon 
I is in charge and is responsible for the 
' medical work of each district and' in 
; a few of the larger stations he has an 
.assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
I Roorkee) Medical Officers in military ^emplov 
; hold collateral civil charge. There are 102 
i Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
' of important Moffusil dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
ProvincUkl subordinate medical service officers. 
Lady doctors and women sub-assistant 
surgeons visit pardanazAin women in their 
ovn homes and much good work is done in 
this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa« 
. tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 

> King George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
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Hospital, Cavnpore, King Edward VII Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the Civii Hospital at Allahabad 
for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
n European style) and Saint Mary’a Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie. The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Duflerin Hos- 
pitals. King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province, The Queen Mary’s Hos- 
pital for women and children, completed in 1932, 
is also attached to the King George’s Medical 
College and provides clini(;al material for the 
instruction of students in midwifery and 
gynaecology. There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra. As the X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed, 
it is proposed to institute classes of instruction 
in X-ray diagnosis and therapy at the King 
George’s Medical College, Lucknow, where every 
facility for such work would be forthcoming. 
The scheme is, however, held up owing to lack 
of funds. There are sanatoria for British soldiers 


in the hills. The King Edward VII Sanatorium 
at Bhowali in the district of Naini Tal is an up-to- 
date and well-equipped institution for the treat- 
1 ment of European and Indian consumptives. 

I An anti-tuberculosis hospital at Lucknow is in 
the course of construction and will soon provide 
a long felt want ot the prcovinct*. It is also 
proposcil to close down the five centres for the 
treatment of tubercular patients at present 
working at Agra. Allahabad , Benares, Cawmn- 
porc and Lucknow, and to start a better class 
tubercular clinic at Allahabad, complete with 
X-Ray, as an experiment. A tubercular sana- 
torium at Sarnatli near Benares, is doing good 
work. tThcre are mental hosjiitals for Indian 
non-criminal ninatics at Agra and Bareilly and 
for criminal lunatics at Benares. Arrange- 
ments for the treatment of active cases of 
Leprosy have been made at most of the head- 
quarters hospitals. The MacLaren Leper Hos- 
pital, Dohra Dun, Snmatl Bhagwan Dei Leper 
Home, i^awnporc. Mission Leper Hospital, 
Alniora, and the ].t'jwr Hospital at Naini (Alla- 
habad) provid(' special taeihties for the treat- 
ment ol leprosy and arc doing good work. 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reforms Act of 1919, 
the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change. The Provinces are, for all 

E ract.ical purposes, financially independent of the Government of India. The contribution payable 
y the Local Government has been remitted entirely by the Government of India with 
effect from the year 192H-29. As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
importance, the position is set out iu some detail in the following pages : — 


Estimared Rbventjk for 1934-35. 


Principal Head* of Itovenw, 


Debt Services, 


Rs. 


Taxes on Salt 

Taxes on Income . . 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

btamps 

Forests 

Registration 

Sc leduled Taxes . . 

3,000 

6,85,52,078 

1,29,04,300 

1,71,80,000 

43,30,000 

13,02,400 

Total 

9,43,31,778 

Hallways. 


Sub Idised Companies 

1,00,000 

Irrigation, 


Works for which capital accounts are kept — 

(1) Productive Works — 


Net receipts 

1,23,02,315 

(2) Unproductive Works- 
Net receipts .. 

—02,700 

Total, net receipts 

1,22,39,615 

Works for which no capital 
accounts are kept 

13,000 

Total Irrig ition 

1,22,52,615 


Rs. 

Interest 14,05,600 


Total . . 14,05,500 


Civil AdminUtraLion, 

Administration of Justice ,, 13,14,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 4,38,200 

Police 2,47,500 

Elucation 11,40,000 

Medical 2,95,900 

Public Health 1,72,085 

Agriculture 5,60,100 

industries 1,71,200 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 79,558 


Total . . 44.18,543 


Buildings, Roads and Miscella- 
neous l^ubllc improvemeats — 

Civil Works — (a) ordinary .. 3,44,700 


(5) Transfer from Central Road 

Development Account •. 5,10,184 

8,54,884 
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MUc^laneous, ils. 

Transfers from Famine Belief 
I’lind 34,785 

Beceipts in aid ot superannuation . 2,02,000 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 6,40,480 

Miscellaneous 7,49,500 

Total , . 16,35,765 


Extraordinary receipts . , 
Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial 
Governments . . . . , , 


IctalBevenue .. 11,49,99,085 


Debt, deposits and advances Bs. 


(а) Government Press Depre- 

ciation Fund 

(б) Famine Belief Funds 

(c) Loans and advances by 

Provincial Oovemments 

(d) Advances from Provincial 

Loans Funds 

(e) Appropriation for reduc- 

tion or avoidance of 
Debt-Smkiug Fund 

(/) Transfer from Famine Belief 
Fund for repayment of 
advances from the Pro- 
vincial liOans Fund 

{(/) Subventions from Central 
Boad Development 
Account 

(//) Subventions from the Im- 
perial Council Agricultural 
Bosearch and Indian Cen- 
tral Cotton Committee . . 


60,000 

1.65.000 

36.82.000 

52.54.000 

14,00,000 

1.60.000 
6 , 00,000 

1,13,211 


Total . . 1 ,14,14,211 

Tota 1 receipts . . 1 2,64,13,206 
Opening Balance . . — 60,38,793 


Grand Total .. 12,03,74,503 


Estimated Exfeiiditure for 1934-35. 


Direct demands on the Revenues. 


Taxes on Income . . 

• • • • 


Land Bevenue 


75,03,776 

Excise 


11,87,264 

Stamps 


3,13,856 

Forests 

.. 

27,76,484 

Forest Capital outlay 

charged to 


revenue . . 

16,300 

Registration 

.. 

4,56,980 


Total 


. . 1,22,64,160 


Railway Revenue Account, 

Bs. 

S tate Bailways — Interest on debt 8,214 

Subsidised companies 


Total .. 8,214 


Irrigation Revenue Account, 

Works for which capital accounts 
are kept — 

Interest on Irrigation Works .. 1,09,48,148 

Other revenue irrigation expen- 
diture financed from ordinary 
revenues — 74,000 


Total .. 1,08,74,148 


Irrigation Capital Account 
{charged to revenue). 

Construction of Irrigation Works — 

A..— -Financed from ordinary revenues 2,35,000 


Debt Servieee, 

Interest on ordinary debt .. .. 28,62,559 

Sinking Fund 14,00,000 

Payment to the Provincial loans 
fund •• •• •• •• 


Total .. 42,62,559 


Civil Administration. 


General Administration 1,31,28,947 

Administration of Justice . , . . 71,83,271 

Jails and Convicts' Settlements .. 32,08,892 

Police 1,62,79,898 

Scientific Departments . . • • 24,803 

Education 1,99,89,904 

Medical 33,28,702 

PubUc Health .. .. 19,84,785 

Agriculture 29,65,730 

Industries 10,68,566 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 93,320 

Exchange .. 


.. 6,92,06,818 


Total 
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BuilMngtf Roads and M itanUlaneous 
I'ublic Improvements, 

Civil Works— (a) Provincial ox- Ks. 

Xienditure 40,82,038 

(6) Improvement and oommimioa- 
tlons from Central Road Deve- 
lopment Account 5,10,184 


Total 

54,92,222 

Miw^laneous, 


Famine Relief and Insurance — 

Ba. 

A — Famine Relief 

7,78.5 

B— Transfers to Famine In- 
surance Fund 


Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

68,65,226 

Stationery and Printing . . 

11,90,094 

Misceilaneor.s .. 

8,10,071 

Extraordinary Charges . . 

76,000 

Total 

89,49,176 

Expenditure in England — 


Secretary of State 

2,32,400 

High ryominisaioner . . 

39,69,720 

Irrigation and other capital expenditure 
not charged to revenue. 

(a) Construction of irrigation \ 

works } 

(c) Hydro-electric scheme 

. 21,03,300 

(d) Outlay on Improvement of 
public health 

. . * • 

(e) Outlay on Agricultural im- 
provement 

• • • • 

(5) Forest outlay 

.... 

Total 

21,03,300 


debt, and Deposits Advances — Us. 

(a) Famine Relief Fund 

(b) Civil Contingencies Fund 

(c) Loans and Advances by 

Local Governments .. 18,88,000 

(d) Sinking Fund Investment 

Account 1 4,00,060 

(^) Government Press Deprecia- 
tion Fund . . . . 26,000 

(f) Repayment of Advances 

from Provincial Loans 

Fund 19,19,857 

60-B. Payment of Commuted 

Value of Pensions .. 15,19,780 

80 Civil Works . . .. .... 

0)-A. Other Provincial Works 

not charged to revenue. .... 

61. Payments to Retrenched 

Personnel . . . . 0,000 

'I’raiisfcr from Famine Relief Fund 
for repayment of advances from 
I the Provincial Local Fund .. 1,50,000 

' Subventions from Central Road 
I Development Account 5,10,184 

I Famine Relief Fund — Transfer to 
j revenue . . . . . . , . 34,785 

Charges against grants from the 
I imperial ('ouncil and Agriculture 

J Research Indian Central (!otton 

Coiiimittee . , . . . . 1 ,14,811 


Total 


Total Disbursements 
Closing Balance 


Grand Total 


07,69,483 

1 2,4.3,57,200 
—-39,82,697 

1 2,03,74,503 


Administration, 


Qorernor . — His E\eelloney Sir Harry Graham 
Haig, M.A., K.r.s.i . c i v, , i c.s. 

Private Secretary , — Major D. A Brett, m.o. 

A%des-de-Camp — Cajit. M. N. E. Macmullan 
and G. E. Wliitehoiise, l r. 

Executive CouNciii. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. M. Clay, o.s.i,, C.I.K., o.b.e., 
i.e.s. 

The Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt., 
X.A., C.I.E. 


Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Nawali Sir Muhammad Yusuf, 
Kt , Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon’lile Sir .Tawala P. Srivastava, M.sc., 

A.M.S.T. 

Secretariat. 

Secretary to Government, Vacant. 

Finance Secretary, .T. L. Sathe, l.c.S. 

Revenue and P. W. 1). {B. & R.) Secretary to 
Government, A. A. Waughy, i.o.s. 
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iMcal Self-Oovemment and Public Health 
tary, F. Mason, l.C.s. 

Judidod Secretary, L. S. White, l.C.s. 

Industriee and Edvmlion Secretary, P. M. 
Kharegat, i.c.s. 

Se^etary to Government, Irrigation Branch, 
F. Anderson, C.i.K., r.s.E. {Offg.). 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Opium Agent, Ghazipur, G. S. V. Paterson. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, F. Canning, l.F.s. 
Director of Public Instruction, H. Jl. Harrop, m.a. 
(Oxon.). 

Inspextor^General of Police, S. T. Hollins, C.I.E. 

InspeAdor-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. A. H. 
Proctor, D.S.O., V.H.S., M.D., M.S., P.E.C.S.E. 

DireMor of Public Health, KLshori Lai Chaudhri, 

O. B.E., M.B.B.s. (Punjab), D.P.H. (Jx)nd.), Rai 
Bahadur. 

Commissioner of Excise and Inspector-General 
of Be^isiration, R. T. Shivdasanl, i.o.s. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Major H. M. Sala- 
mat UUah, M.o., m.b., d.t.m., m.r.c.p.i., f.r.p 

P. S., I.M.S. 

Director of Agriculture, R. O. Allan, m.a. 

Lieutenant-Gotbbnors of the North- 
Wbstbbit Pbovibobb. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., g.c.b 1 S30 

The Right Hon. the Governor-Oeneral 1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson . . . . . . . . 1840 

The Right Hon. the OovernOr-Gcneral 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, K.C.b 1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly . . 1843 

A. W. Begbie, In charge 1863 

J. R. Colvin. Died at Agra . . . . 1863 

E. A. Reade, In charge 1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, O.B., Chief Commis- 1867 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor-General 1868 
administering the N,-W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone . . . 1869 


R. Money, In charge 1863 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond . . . . 1863 

Sir William Muir, K.c.s.i 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K.o.s.l. . . . . 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., o.b. . . . . 1876 


lieutenant-governors of the North- 
western Provincbs and Chief Commis- 


sioners OF Oudb. 

Sir (h'orge Couper, Bart., c.b., k c s t . 1877 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.C.B. . . 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, k.c.m.g., C.i.E. . . 1887 

Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwalte, K.c.s.l. . . 1892 

Alan Cadcll (Ojficiating) 1896 

Sir Antony P. MacDonnell, K.o.s.l. (a) . . 1 895 

Sir J. J. D. LaTouche, K.c.s.l 1901 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of tee United 
Provinobb of Agra and Oudh. 


Sir J. J. D. La Touthe, K.c.s.l 1 902 

Sir J. P. Hewett, K.c.s.l., 0 i.e 1907 

L. A. S Porter, C.s.T. (Officiating) . . 1912 

Sir J. S. Meston, K.c.s.l 1 91 2 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.r s.i., o.i.e. .. 1918 

Governors of the United Provinces. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.c.s.l., C.i.E. .. 1920 

Sir William Marris, K.c.i.R 1 921 

Sir Samuel Perry O'Donnell, K.c.l E., 

C.S.I (Officiating) . . . . . . 1 926 


Sir Alexander Muddlman, K.c.s.l., o.i.E. 1928 
Died at Naini Tal. 

Caiit. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1928 
Khan of Chhatari, C.I.E., m.b.e.. 

In-charge. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, G.o.s.i., o. o.i.e. . , 1928 

Sir George Bancroft, K.c.s.l 1930 

Sir Malcom Hailey, g.o.s.i., g.c.i.e. . . 1931 

Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
Said Khan of Chhatari, K.c.s.l., K.c l.E , 

M.B.E., LL.D. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, g.c.S.i., g.c.i.e. . . 1933 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, K.c.s.l., c.i.E., 1934 
afternoon Dec. 6. 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President. 

The Hon’ble Str SIta Bam, Kt., M.A., LI.B. 

Deputt President, 

Nawabzada Muhd. Liaquat All Khan, m.a. (Oxon), Bar-at*Law. 
Elected Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Allahabad, Jaunpur and Mirzaptir Districts 
(Muhammadan Bural). 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

Agra City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Cawnpore City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 


Lucknow City (non -Muhammad an Urban) 
Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Bareilly City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Meerut-CMOT-AIigarh (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Moradabad-eum-Shahjahanpur (non -Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Dehra Dun District (non-Muhammadan Bural). 
Saharanpur District (iion-Muhammadan Bural). 
Muzaffarnagar (non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Meerut District (North) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural) 

Meerut District (South) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural.) 

Biilandshahr District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural). 

Bulandshahr District (West) (nun-Muhammadan 
Bural.) 

Aligarh District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural). 

Aligarh I)istrict(W est) (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Muttra District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Agra District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Mainpuri District (non-Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Etah District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bareilly District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Bijnor District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Budaun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Moradabad District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Shahjahanpur District (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

pilibhit District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Jhansi District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Jalaun District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Hamirpuz District (nun-Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Banda District (non-Muliammadan Rural) 


Name. 


TheHon.Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf ,Kt.,Bar.- 
at-Law, Minister of Local Self-Government. 

The Hon'ble Sir Jwala P. Srlvastava, Minister of 
Education. 

Mr. Perina. 

Bai Bahadur Babu Awadh Behari Lai. 

Bai Bahadur Babu Kamta Prasad Kakkar. 

B.A., LL.n. 

Chaudhri Ram Dayal. 

Chaudhri Jagarnath. 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Bam, Kt., M.A., ll.b. 
Chaudhri Baldeva. 

Bai Sahib Sahu Jwala Saran Kothiwala. 

Mr. Tappu Bam. 

Pandit Moti Lai Bhargava. 

Baja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, H.A., LL.B. 
Cliaudhri Bam Chandra. 

Chaudhri Ghasita. 

Bai Bahadur Chaudhri Baghuraj Singh. 

Chaudhri Arjuna Singh. 

Bao Bahadur Thakur Pratap Bhan Singh. 

Rao Sahib Thakur Shiva Dhyan Singh. 

Bai Bahadur Kunwar Girwar Singh. 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyaya, m.a., ll.b. 
Chaudhri Dhirya Singh, m.b.e. 

Bao Krishna Pal Singh. 

Bai Bahadur Kunwar Dhakan Lai. 

Thakur Balwant Singh Gahlot. 

Bai Bahadur Brij Lai Badhwar, M b.e. 

Bao Bahadur Kunwar Sardar Singh. 

Bai Bahadur Baba Manmohan Sahai. 

Babu Bam Bahadur Saksena. 

Lala Shyam Lai. 

Bai Sahib Babu Kamta Nath Saksena, B.A., ll.b. 
Kunwar Jagbhan Singh, b.a., ll.b. 

Thakur Kesha va Chandra Singh, M.sc., ll.b. 
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Body, ABSOciatioD or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Farrukhabad District (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Etawah District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Cawnpore District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Fatehpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Ailahabad District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Benares District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mirzapur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
.lannpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Ghazipur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Ballla District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Gorakhpur District (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Gorakhpur District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Basti District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Azamgarh District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Kaini Tal District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Almora District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Garhwal District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Lucknow District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Unao District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rae Bareli District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Sitapur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Hardol District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rheri District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Fyzabad District (non-Muhammadan Rmal) . . 
Gonda District (non-Muhammadan Rurai) 
Bahraich District (non-Muliammadan Rural) . , 
Sultanpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Partabgarh District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bara Banki District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Allahabad-eum-Benares (Muhammadan Urban). 
Lucknow-cwm-Cawnpore (Muhammadan Urban) 
Agra and Meerut-cum-Aligarh (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Bareilly and Shahjahanpur-cum-Moradabad, 
(Muhammadan Urban). 

Dehra Dun District (Muhammadan Rural ) 
Saharanpur District (Muhammadan Rural) 
Meerut District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Muzaflfamagar District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Bijnor District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Biilandshahr District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Aligarh, Muttra and Agra Districts (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Etah and Farrukhabad Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Btewah, Cawnpore and Fatehpur Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Jhansi Division (Muhammadan Rural) , * , . 


I Mr. Brijnandan Lai, Bar. -at- Law. 

I Rao Narsingh Rao. 

Rai Sahib Ram Adhin. 

Mr. Bhondu Ram. 

Maharao Raja Bahadur Ram Singh Rao Bahadur. 
Chaudhri Bharos. 

Pandit Shri Sadayatan Fande. 

Raja Sri Krishna Dutt Dube. 

Rai Bahadur Babii Jagadeva Roy. 

Mr. Dahari. 

Rai Sahib Rai Rajeshwari Prasad, M.A., ll.b. 
Babu Adya Prasad, B.A., ll.b. 

Raja Shiva Pati Singh. 

Thakur Giriraj Singh, B.A., il.B. 

Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal. 

Thakur Jang Bahadur Singh Bisht, B.A., LL.B. 
Sardar Bahadur Thakur Narayan Singh Negi. 
Pandit Brahma Dutt alim Bhaiya Sahib. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh. . 

Rai Bahadur Lai Bheo Pratap Singh. 

Eunwar Diwakar Prakash Singh. 

Thakur Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh, B.A., LL.B. 
Thakur Jaindra Bahadur Singh. 

Raja Jagdambika Pratap Narayan Singh. 

Baja Ambikeshwar Pratap Singh. 

Raja Birendra Bikram Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sahi. 

Mr. C. Y. Cliintamani. 

Rai Rajeshwar Bali, O.B.E., B.A. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Bar.-at-Law. 

Syed Ali Zaheer, Bar.-at-Law. 

Muhiimmad Rashid Uddin. 

Sycd Yusut Ali, B.A., ll.b. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Maqsud Ali Khan. 
Khan Bahadur Shah Nazar Husain. 

Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed Ali Khan, 
M.B.E. 

Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat Ali Khan, M.A. 

(Oxon), Bar.-at-Law. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, b.a., ll.b. 

Mr. Muliammad Rahmat Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaidur 
l^hman Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hadiyar Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hldayat Husain, c.i.K., 

B.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Saiyid HabibuUab, 
Bar.-at-Law. 
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Vnitei Provinces LegislaHve Council. 


Body, Association or Ck>nstituenoy 
represented. 


Name. 


Benares, Ghazipur, Ballia and Azaiu^arh 
Districts (Muhammadan Bural). 

Gorakhpur District (Muhammadan Bural) 

Bast! District (Muhammadan Bural) 

Moradabad (North) (Muhammadan Bural) 

Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Bural) 

Budaun District (Muhammadan Bural) 

Shahjahanpur District (Muhammadan Bural) . . 

Bareilly Distri(‘t (Muhammadan Bural) 

Kumaiin Division-eum-Pillbhit (Muliammadau 
Bural). 

Gonda and Bahraioh Districts (Muhammadan 
Bural). 

Kheri and Sitapiir Districts (Muhammadan 
Bural). 

Hardoi, Lucknow and Unao Districts (Muham- 
madan Bural). 

Fyzabad and Bara Banki Districts (Muham- 
madan Bural). 

Sultanpur, Partabftarli and Bae Bareli Districts 
(Muhammadan Bural). 

European 

Apra Landholders (North) 

Agra Landholders ( South) 


Taliiqdais 


Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad University 


Haji M. Nisarullah, B.A. 

Khan Bahadur Salyid Zahid All Sabzposh. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ghulam Husain. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazanfarullah. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Jafer Hosain, Bar-at-Law. 
Kiian Sahib Shaikh Afzal-nd-din Hyder. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fazlur 
Bahman Khan, B.A., ll.b. 

Klian Bahadur Sirdar Muhammad Shakirdad 
Khan. 

Khan Saliih Muhammad Imtiaz Ahmad. 

Baja Saiyid Muliammud Sa'adat Ali Klian. 

Shaikh Muhammad Habibullah, O.B.E. 

Baja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, M.B.E. 

Baja Sir Muhammad Ejaz Basul Khan, Kt., 

0 . 8 . 1 . 

Baja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi. 

Mr. L. M. Medley. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Anand Sarup. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Biharl Lai. 

Cliaudhri Muhammad AH. 

Thakur Bampal Singh. 

Baja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, B.sc., r.o.s. 

Baja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh. 

Mr. T. F. Gavin Jones. 

Bai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh, B.A., ll.b., H.B.E. 
Munshi Gajadhar Prasad, h.a., ll.b. 


Ex-Ofeioio Membeks 


The Hon’ble Mr. J. M. Clay, 0.8.1., o.i.B., o.b.k., i.c.s. 
The Hon’ble Kunwar SirMaharaj Singh, Kt., m.a., o.i.e. 

Nominated Mehbbbs. 


Mr. J. L. Satlie, i.o.s. 

Mr. P. Mason, i.c.s. 

Mr. P. M. Kharegat, I.c.s. 

Mr. A. A. Waugh, i.c.s. 

Mr. L. S. White, i.c.s. 

Mr. H. B. Harrop, i.e.s 

Bai Bahadur Pandit Suraj Din Bajpai,B.sc., LL.B. 
Bai Bahadur P. C. Moglia, b.a., ll.b. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ain-ud-din, b.a. 

Bai Bahadur Bam Babu Saksena, M.A., LL.B. 

Bai Bahadur Pandit Brij Chand Sharma, M.A., 
LL.B. 

Khan Bahadur Munshi Muhammad Mushtaq 
All Khan, b.a. 


Mr. B. F. Mddie, o.b.e., i.c.s. 

Mr. S. T. Hollins, O.I.B., l.P.s. 

Mr. D. L. Drake-Brockman, o.s.l., c.i.B., l.c.8. 
Lady Kailash Srivastava. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasik-ud-din. 

Captain K. O. Carleton, m.a.> Bar.-at-Law 
(Anglo-Indian Community). 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah, M.A., D. Lltt. (Indian 
Christian Community). 

Bai Sahib Babu Bama Charana, B.A., ll.b. 

(Depressed Classes). 

Lala Mohan Lai Sha, M.A., LL.B. 

(Special nomination.) 
Mr. Badhey Shyam Bastogi, mji., ll.b. 

(Special nomination.) 


Secretary to the Legislatite Coukc)L. 


Mr. G. S. K. Hydrie, b.a., ll.b., Bar.-at-Law. 

Mr. Durga Charan Sitiha, Superintendent, Legislative Council Department. 
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The Punjab. 


The l*unjab or land of the five rivers, la so 
ailed from the five rlvere by which It Is en- 
losed, namely, the Jhelum, Ghenab, Ravi, 
teas and Sutlej, Together with the Nortb- 
Vest Frontier Province and the Indian State 
f Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
he Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
rn comer of the Indian Empire, and with the 
xception of the above-mentioned province 
emprises all of British India north of S^nd 
nd Rajputana and west of the river Jumna, 
revious to October 1912, the Punjab with 
8 feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
msTe miles and a population at the Census 
f 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,687 trans- 
ontier Baluchis), that is to say, about one- 
ilrteenth of the area and population of the 
idian Empire. But the formation of a scpa- 
ite province of Delhi reduced the area and 
opulation of the Punjab hy about 460 square 
liles and 380,000 souls, respectively. The total 
spulation of the Province in 1931, including 
le Baioch tribes ou the border of the Dehra 
hazi Khan District, was 28,490,867 of whom 
910,006 were in the Indian States. 


Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
le vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
imna in the east to the Sulenian Range in 
le west. The north-east is occupied by a 
ction of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
rms its north-western angle. A few small 
urs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
e extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Idge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
to five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
ict includes an area of 22,000 sqpare miles, 
ith a scanty population living scattered in 
ly mountain hamlets. The Sait Range 
%ci includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
Ddi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
3 physical configuration is broken and con- 
sed and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
d Rahuta approximate closely in character- 
ics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
lls, the rainfall leaves little margin for protcc- 
m against distress in unfavourable seasons 
d irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
e base of the hills and including the low range 
the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
nt. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
d traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
Is^s some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
.ed portions of the province. Its popula* 
tn of over four millions is almost 
rlcultural and pastoral but it includes one 

town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
eastern portion covers an area of 
os 86,000 square miles with a population 
jOf millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
possible without irrigation in fairly favoui- 
le ^sons, but over the greater part of the 
« the margin is so slight that, except where 
tgation is employe^, any material reduction 

5 


I in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
I famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
: cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
I fclon in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 69,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a Httle over six millions. The rain- 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation Is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absulutf' drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Ghenab and .Thclum Ganals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless suies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from Aprfl to Septem- 
ber, is Bcorcblngly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
In the Political charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, including Patiala, Bahawaipur, 
JInd and Xabha, were formed into a separate 
** Punjab States Agency ’* under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Pataudi 
and Dujana, which are supervised by the 
Commissioner of Ambala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan. three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
miUions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedanj 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The nout- 
Jority of them are Mahomedans by religion, 
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about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 

! )rovince. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
ab provide many of the best recruits lor the 
ndian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in tlie south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 

400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed I 
into that tribe. There are tnany minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading oastes of 
the Hindus (Khatrls, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign eie- 
roeuts in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
svstem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mian wall districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separat*^ language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahar), v, hich is spoken in the hill 
tracts : and Rajasthani, the language of 
Bajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 60‘5 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under I 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 

1,939,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 4,18,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,005,000 acres to this total. On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
canals an area of about 1,211,000 acres more 
has been brought under cultivation. Large 
areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 

6,000 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is the most important and tpe development 


of Irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 
is gram. Other important staples are barley, 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
Besamum), cotton and sugarcane. In the canal 
colonies large areas of American cotton arc 
grown but in the cotton-growing districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties are predominant. 
Tlie country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of tlie wealth of the 
people lies in live-stock. Large profits an* 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool is a staple product in Kulu and Kangra 
and throughout the plains generally. The 
production of hides and skins is also an important 
Industry. 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone lor road 
building being the most important products 
There are some small coal mines in the Jheluui, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts. Gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores are 
plentiful but the ditficiilty of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number ct 
factories being only 712 tJie majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced in consi- 
derable quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous. Silk weaving is also carried on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
earthenware are fairly numerous. Ivory 
carving is carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Lidah and also in the Patiala State. 
Mineral oil is being extracted and refined In tlio 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
factory is establislied at Wah near Hassanabda). 
There is also a match factory at Shahdara and 
a factoiy for the hydrogenation and refining ol 
oils at LyaJlpur. 

Administration. 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under 
the amended Act the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with au 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governoi- 
in-Council being in charge of the Reser\ed 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. The general systiuii 
of provincial administration under this scheme 
is sketched in the section “Provincial Govern- 
ments’’ (g-. V.) where is also given a list of the 
Reserved and ’Iransf erred Subjects. AssociaUd 
with the Governor and the Council and Mlnlst- >8 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whose scope and authority are given m 
the section* ‘Legislative Councils” (g'.v.), tiic 
system being common to all the major provlm s 
The business of Government is carried ui 
through the usual Secretariat which consi-t^s 
of four Secretaries, designated (1) Ch* f, 
(2) Home, (3) Finance, and (4) Transfer d 
Departments, one Deputy Secretary, two Und- r- 
Secretarles, and one Assistant Secretary. In r ‘ le 
Public Works Department, there are five Sec 'O* 
taries (Chief Engineers), one ip the Buildings s id 
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Eoads Branch, one in the Hydro-Electric Branch 
and three In the Irrigation Branch, while 
the Legai Bemembrancer is aiso the Secretary 
to Government In the Legislative Department. 
The head of the Police Department is Joint 
Secretary and of Education Department an 
Under Secretary to Government. The Govern- 
ment winter in Lahore and the summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the province is 
idroinlstered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Jullunder, Lahore, Bawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number — each of 
srhom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
ihe province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
lepartmonts of Land and Separate Revenue 
ind of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
he five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
)f Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
he Inspector-General of Piisons, the Inspector- 
leneral of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
lealth,the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
nspcctor-General of Registration, the Registrar 
f Co-operative Credit Societies and iloint Stock 
iompanies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The adndnistration of justice Is entrusted 
0 a High Court, which is the final appellate 
uthorlty to civil and criminal cases, and has 
owers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
here European British subjects are charged 
ith serious oftences and original civil juris- 
iction in special cases. The Court sits at 
ahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
ight Puisne Judges (either civilians or bar- 
sters), and seven tempfjraiy Additional Judges, 
loluiUng the Inspecting Judge sanctioned each 
ear for six months. Subordinate 
> the High Court are the Disttlct and 
3ssions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
ccrcise civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 
id session division comprising one or more 
istnets. In districts in which the Frontier 
rimes Regulation is in torce tl»e Deputy 
ammissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Iders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
lars* imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Govenament is secured in certain 
anchesofthe administration by the constitu- 
m of District Boards, each exercising authority 
er a district; of Municipal, Small Town, 
id Notified Area Committees each exercising 
ithority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
,ts, each exercising authority over a revenue 
tate or a compact group of revenue estates, 
le funds of District Boards are derived from 
sess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
snted by Government grants, profession 
xes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
iiniclpal. Small Town, and Notified Area 
mmittees from octroi or terminal tax and 
ler forms of taxation from Government grants 
i from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Ddiayat system is an attempt to revive the 




traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Pancliayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 
the members cf practically all local bodies are 
now elected and elections are as a rule keenly 
contested. 

Police. 

The Police iorce is divided into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department. The combined force is unuei 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Depuiv Inspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge ol 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal or the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector- General. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides which have been madii In the past 
decade especially in the concluding years 
of the period, have brouglit the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise, Government itself maintains fifteen 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
two for women), three normal schools for 
males, fouiteeii training classes, and combined 
institutions for fc‘mal<*8, one liundred and 
i.wonty secondary schools for boys and 
girls and fifty centres for vocational training. 
Apart from these institutions for general 
education. Government maintains six higher 
grade professional institutions, inz., the King 
Edward Medical College and Veterinary College 
at Lahore, the Agrieulturul College at l^yallpur, 
the Engineering College at Moghalpura, the 
Central Training (’ollege, Lahore and the 
(’Jhelmsford Training College at Ghoragali, and 
two schools, viz., the Medical School at Amritsar 
and the Engineering School at Rasul. In 
addition there arc thirty -two technical and 
industrial schools (thirty for males and two 
for females) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in charge 
of the Minisrer for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

filedical. 

The Medical Department is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, wlio is 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
tlie rank of Colonel. He is assisted by an officer 
designifttcd the Assistant Inspector- Genera] of 
Civil Hospitals, who is at present an officer of 
the Indian Medical Department of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon. 
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Public Health. 

The Department of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health who has, work- 
ing under him, three Assistant Directors of 
Public Health, 34 District. Medical Officers of 
Health, and twenty -eight District Sanitary 
Inspectors. In addition there is a temporary 
staff of 10 Sub-Assistant Health Officers and 
15 Sanitary Inspectors for assistance in com- 
bating epidemic diseases. Tlie ancillary services 
comprise 

(J) A Vaccine Institute which is in charge 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by » 
Superintendent and which prep ires sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern 
India and of several provinces anil Indian States 
in and beyond the coniines of India. 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 
charge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological 
examination, research work in matt(^^s bearing 
upon public health x>roblems is earned out. 


(3) An Education Bureau, to whioh is 
attached a photographer and a draftsman. 

(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the* 
chemical analysis of water samples and food 
stuffs. 

(5) A Public Health Equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc., with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera, etc. 

(6) A Pu blic Health School , the staff of which 
is rosixuisible for the training of liealth visitors. 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress ol 
Health Centres, supervises the materffity and 
child welfare work througliout tlie province. 

In matters connected with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
with the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as teciinical 
adviser of the Public Health Department in 
engineering matters. This officer and the 
Director of Public Health are also the technical 
advisers of the Sanitary Board whose duty it 
is to examine and report upon sanitary schemes 
put forward by local bodies. 


HEADS OF AOOOTTNT. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 

1 Heads of account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 

HetEnue Eeceipts. 

(In thousands 

1 

(In thousands 


of Rupees.) 

! 

of Rupees.) 

Principal Meads of Revenue. 


1 




XIV— Irrigation — Works for 

1,73 

1 1— Taxes on Income 

.... 

which no capital dc- 


V-'-Land Eevenue (gross) . . 

4,06,21 

counts arc kept. 


Deduct — Eevenue credit- 

— 1,82,57 

Total ,. 

4,35.02 

ed tc Irrigation. 






Debt Services. 


Total Land Eevenue . . 

2,83,64 





XVI— Interest 

O.OU 


91,51 




Civil Administration. 


VII — Stamps 

1,13,09 





XVII — ^Administration of J ustice 

9,66 

VIII — Forests 

17.14 





XVIII — ails and Convict Settle- 

3,71 

IX — Eegistration 

9,27 

ments. 




XIX — Police 

1,2.S 

Totul . . 

5,14,65 





XXVI — ^Miscellaneous Depart- 

8,8U 

Irrigation. 


ments. 


XIII— Irrigation— Works for 


Total 

23,45 

which capital accounts 




are kept— 


Beneficent Departments. 


Direct Eeceipts 

4,34,49 

XXI — Education 

18,41 

Indirect credits (Land 

1,82,57 

XXII— Medical 

9, ?5 

Eevenue due to Irriga- 




tion). 


XXIII— Public Health . . 

l.nj) 

Gross amount . . 

0,1 7,06 

XXIV — Agriculture 

T.’O 

Deduct — Working Expenses. 

—1,83,77 





XXV— Industries 

4,o5 

Net Xin — I rrigatlon 




Eeceipts. 

4,83,29 

^ Total .. 

40,60 
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Budget 


Budget 

Heads of aooounx. 

Estimate, 

Heads of Aooqdnt. 

Estimate, 


1934-86. 


1934-35. 

Buildings and Roads, 

{In thousands 
of Rupees,] 

Der)rcciatioii Reserve Fund foi 

{In thousands 
of Rupees), 

XXX— Civil Works 

15.32 

Government Presses . . 

64 

XXX-A— Hydro Electric 

12,09 

Revenue Reserve Fund . . 

.* 

Deduct — Working Expenses. 

—6,99 

Central Roatl Fund 

5,50 

Not XXX-A— Hydro Electric 

5,10 

Miscellaneous Goverumen 


scheins. 


account 

Research Fund . . 

2,64 

1,54 

Total . . 

20,42 


Total 

23,^ 


Miscellaneous , 




Total Provincial Receipts. 

12,16,74 


XXXII — Transfers from lusu- 




ranee Fund. 


Opening Balance 

90,99 

XXXIII— Receipts in aid of Su- 

1,18 

Grand Total 

13,07,73 

Expenditure Charoed to 


perannuation. 



Revenue. 


XXXIV — Stationery and Printing 

2,62 

Direct demands on the Revenu 


XX XV— Miscellaneous 

18,80 

5 — Land Revenue 

37.29 

Total .. 

22,64 

6 — Excise 

10,59 

Contributions and Assignments 


7 — Stamps 

1,97 

to Central and Provincial 

Qovemments. 


8 — Forests 

22.67 

XXX IX- A — Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Gov- 

... 

9— Registration {(t.*);] 

*‘79 


Total . 

73,31 

ernments. 

XL- A — Transfers from the Rev- 


Irrigation Revenue Account. 


enue Reserve Fund , , ' • • 


1,37,70 

14 — Works for which capital 



Total Revenue Receipts 

Extraordinary Items, 

10 .66,88 

accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt.) 




15 — ^Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 

9,26 

XL — Extraordinary Receipts .. 

25,02 

penditure. 

Total Revenue 

10,91,40 

Total . . 

1,46,96 

Advance from Provl. Loans Fund. 

75,00 

Debt Services, 


Loans and Advances by Provin- 


19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt . . 

—32,63 

cial Governments. 


Recoveries of loans and advances. 


21 — Reduction or Avoidance of 

11,88 

27,25 

Debt. 

Deposits and Advances. 


Total 

-^20,75 

Famine Relief Fund 

1,00 

' Civil Administration, 


Appropriations for reduction or 


22— General Administration (Re- 

1,05,25 

avoidance of debt : — 


served); 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 


22 — General Admin i b t r a t lo n 

1,89 

Loans 

2,67 

(Transferred). 


Other appropriations 

9,20 

24— Administration of Justioe .. 

51,40 
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Heads of Accodnt. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

19b4-35. 

Heads of Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 

25~JaileaDd Convict Settlements. 

26 — Police 

(In thou sands 
of Rupees ) 
30,45 

1,2‘2,70 

51- A — ^Miseellaneoug adjustments 
between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

37--‘Miscellaneons Deparfments 
(Roficrved). 

37 — Miscellanpous Departmouls 
(Transferred). 

1,58 

Total 


24 

Extraordinary Items. 

52— Extraordinary charges 


Total 

3.1 3, .51 

. 

62- [ — Transfers to Revenue Re- 
serve Fund. 


Beneficent Departments. 

80— Scleiitlflc Departments 



23 

Total Re\eniie Expenditure 
charged to Revenue. 

10,15,62 

81 — Education (Reserved) 

81 — Education (Transferred } 

82— Medical 

5,85 

1,52,24 

8 

44,<»1 

Capital Expenditure 
Charged to Revenue 

8-A — Foiesis 

16 — Irrigation Works 

1,62 

33— Public Health 

11,18 

35- A — Industrial l)eveloi)ineiit 


34— Agriculture 

40,73 

41-A— Cull Works 

8,22 

85 — Industries 

12,82 

41-B — Hydro Electric Scheme . . 


Total 

2,74,04 

45-A — Commutation of Pensions. 


Buildings and Rnads. 

41-ClvllWorkB .I 

41-C — Civil Works, Hydro Klceiric. 
Scheme — Interest on Capital 
Outlay. 

Total 

1,21 

04,2-i 

31,03 

Total t'apital Expenditure 
charged to Revenue. 

9,85 

Total Expenditure charged 
to Revenue. 

10,25,47 

Capital Expenditure w>t charged 
to Itecenuc. 


1,20,10 


Miscellaneous. 

43 — Famine 

45 — Superannuation Allowances 

and Pensions. 

2,00 

0.5,03 

***-“A” -lorest Capital Expenditure 

55 — Constriictioii of Irrigation 

Navigation Embankment 
and Drainage Works. 

56- C— Industrial Development 

Capital Expenditure. 

28,52 

46— Stationery and Printing (Re- 
served). 

46 — Stationery and Printing 
(Transferred). 

47 — ^Miscellaneous (Reserved) 

9,39 

66 

7,27 

58 — Hydro Electric Scheme 

Capital Expenditure. 

60 — Civil Works — Capital Expen- 
diture. 

60 B —Payment of Commuted 
value of Pensions Capital 
Expenditure. 

84,60 

9,49 

47 — Miscellaneous (Transferred).. 

17,74 ! 

Total (Capital Expenditure 
not charged to Revenue. 

1,22,51 

Total . . 

1,02,09 


Loans raised in the Market : — 

5| per cent. Punjab Bonds, 1937 
4 „ „ „ 1948 


Coniributions and Assignments. 

51 — Contribution to the Central 


40 

2,15 

Government. 


Total . . 

2,64 
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The Punjab. 


Heabb of account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 

Heads of Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 

1 

Advances from Provincial 

Loans Funds (Repayments). 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
9.20 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of Debts • — 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

2,69 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Governments : — 

I.oans and Advances (Reserved). 

„ „ „ (Transferred) 

7,9(5 

;i,07 

ijoahs. 

Suspense 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Govt. Presses. 

Revenue Reserve Fund 

Central Road Fund . . 
Government Accounts . . 
Research Fund 

73 

*■" 0,23 
1,54 



Total 

11,19 

Total 

11 , (K1 

Total Provincial Disbursements 

11,82,04 



Closing Balance 

1,25,60 

Denosits and Advances : — 

Famine Relief I’und 


1 Grand Total . . 

1 18.07,73 

1 


Administration. 

Governor^ H. E. Sir Herbert William Emerson, 
K.C.S.I., c.l.E , r.u.E., I V s. 

Personal Staff. 

Private S ecr etary, yitx]ox li, T. Lawrence, M 0. , 
llodson’s Horse. 

Aides’de-Camp — 1/ieut, the Hon’ble W. 
Edwards, 15th KiiiKs Hussars ; Lieut. L. P. Le- 
Mai (‘hand, 5th Royal Ghurkha liilles (f.f.) 
Indian A^deH’de'Camp: — Hony. Lieut Sansar 
Chaiid, Rahadui, i n.s.M. late 12th K. K. 
Eejiinient; Subedar Sirajud din, late 12th E. F. 
Regiment , Hony. Captain Sardar iiahadur 
Chanda Siim, i o.M. 

Members of Council. 

The Hon’blc Captain Khan Jialiadur Sardar 
Sir Sikander Hyat-Kiian, k.b.e. (Revenue). 
The Hon’blc Mr. D. .1. Royd, O.i.K., i.c.s. 
(Finance). 

Ministers. 

The Hoii’ble Sardar Sir .Togendra Singh, 
Minister for Agriculture. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Gokul Chaud Narang, m.a., 
Ph.i)., Minister for Local Self-Government. 
The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
Minister for Education. 

Civil Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary, C. C. Garbett, c.m.G., c.i.e., 
R.u.s , I.c.s. 

Home Secretary, J. W. Hearn, i.c.s. 

Financial Secretary, C. M. G. Ogilvic, c.b.E. 

I.c.s. 

SeMary, Transferred Departments, P. Marsden, 

Public Works Department. 

Irngodion Branch. 

Secretary, {Southern Canals), F. J, Waller. 
Secretary, {Northern Canals), A Murphy, o.B.B. 
Secretary, {Construction), J. D. H. Bed lord. 

Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Secretary, D. Macfarlane. 

Financial Commissioners, A. Latifl, c.i.e., 
I.c.s. {Revenue), J. A. Ferguson, o.u.e., 
1,0.8. {Development,) 


Miscellaneous Departments. 

Director of Agriculture, H. R. Stewart, l.A.B. 
Director of Land Records and Inspector General oj 
Registration, K. S. Malik Abdul ITaq, b A. 
Director of Pullic Instruction, R. Satidorson, 
M.A. 

Inspictor General of Police, J. M. Ewart, c i E. 
Chief Conservator of Fore'its, R. N. Parker, 
I.^.S. 

I nspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Colonel 
C. H. Reinhold, M c., r ii c s e , I M.s. 
Director of Public Health, Khan Bahadur, Dr. 
K. A. liahmaii, O.B.E 

I nspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F. A. 
Barker, o.b e., i.m.s. 

Accountant-General, J.G. Bhandan, m.a. 
Postmaster-General, Major A. Angelo, O.B.E. 
Lieutenant-Governors op the Punjab. 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart., Q.O.B.. 1866 

Sir Robert Montgomery, k.C.b . . . . 1859 

Donald Fricll McLeod, O.B. .. .. 1805 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K.C.S.I., C.B., died at Tonk, January 
1871. 

U. H. Davies, c.s.i. 1871 

R. E. Egerton, C.S.I. . . . . . . 1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.c s.i., o.l E . . 1882 

James Broaiiwood Lyal . . . . . . 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K o.s i 1892 

William Macworth Yound, c.s.i. . . . . 1897 

Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.o.s i 1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.C.S.I., resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

T. G. Walker, C.S.I. (Offg.) .. .. 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K.O.I.E., o.s i 1908 

James MeCrone Doule, (Offg.) . . . . 1911 

Sir M. F. O’Dwycr, K.O.S.1 1910 

Sir Edward Maclagan, k.c.t.e., c.s.i. .. 1919 

Governors op tub Punjab. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.o.i.B,, o.s.i. . . 1920 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.O.s.i., o.i.E. . . 1924 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, g.C.i.e., 1928 
K.C.S.I., K.q.v.0., o.B.B. 

SirHorliert William Emerson, K.C.s.T., 1933 
cj.E., C.B.E., I.c.s. 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

^ The Hon’ble Chaudhri, Sir Shahah-iid-Din, Kt., k.b., Kangra-cum-Gurdaspur (Mtihammadan), 
Bural.- President. 

' ‘ M KM BERS AN J> M INIBTERS . 

Fr-Ogicio. 

The Hon’blc Captain Sirdar Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, k.b b., Revenue Member to Government, 
Punjab. 

' The Hon’ble Mr. T). .T Boyd, r i R . 1 c.s , Finance Member to Government, Punjab. 

The Hon'ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Ct., Minister for Agriculture (Sikhh Landholders. 

The Hon'ble Malik sir Firoz Khan Noon, Kt., Minister for Education, Shahpur East 
(Muhammadan) Rural. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Sii Gnkul Chand Narang, Kt , M.A., ph. D., Minister for Local Self-Government 
(North-West Towns Non-Muhammndan), Urban. 

' Nominated. 

Offidah. 

' Andersiui, Mi. .T !)., i v s., I^egal lleiiieinbrancei and Sec-reiary to Government, Legislative De- 
partment. 

Perguson, Mr. J. A., o.b e., i c s., Financial Commissioner, Development. 

Fazal Habl, Khan Saheb Shaikh, Director, Information Buieaii. 

Hearn, Mr. .T. W , i.(’ s , Home S(*ci etarv to Government. 

Marsden, ATr P.. I.O.S., Secretarv to Government, Transferred Departments, 

Laiifi, Air. A., c.f R., o b.e., J (’.s , Finaneial Comniissionei , Revc'iiue 
Randeison, Air \j , m.a ,1 K S., Dlicetoi ot Public rnstuietlon. 

Piiekle, Mr. K H , n I e , T.(' S., Ollicei on Special Duty, I’unjab Civil Secrelanat 
Rrbett, Mr, C. c.m 0., v i.R , f.h (J s ,i r.s , Cbiet SccretaiA to Go\e,rnment, Punjab. 

Askuitli, Mr. A. V , t.o s., Ofliccr on Special Duty, Punjab (!ivil Sr<Tctai\ . 

Dwid, Air. R. .1. S., i.o.s , Ofhcei on Special Dut\ , Office ol Joint Secretary, Tnuisferrcd Departments, 
Muzaffer Khan, P. D.. Navab, r I R., Iletoini ('oininissumer, Punjab. 

Pearson, Mr. 11. J., Ofllcct on Si/ecial Dut.\, Ihinjal) Civil Secretaiiut. 

Nm-ogieiais. 

* Ghanl, Mr. M. A. .. Representaive of Laboming (lasses. 

Jaiimejh Singh, Captain, Sardar Pahadui Sardar, Representative of the Punjab Officers and 
O.B. I Soldiers ol His Majestv’s Indian Forces. 

Lahh (Jhand Ab'hia, Lala Representative of Geneial Intciesfs. 

Maya Das, Mr. El nest, B. A .. ♦ .. Representative of Indian Chi Istians. 

Mnshtaq Afimad, Giirinani, J\han Bahadiii, Ropre.sentative ol Gcneial Intel (‘his 
Mian. 

Rahim Bakhsh, Alanivi, Sir, K.c T E Representative of Geneial Interesis. 

Roberts, Prof W C. 1 E. .. .. Representative of the Enrop(‘an and Anglo- 

Indian Communities. 

Shave, Dr. (Mrs.) AT. (.. ., .. . Representative of the European and Anglo- 

Indian ('ommunitios. 

' Shoo Narain Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, Representative ot General Interests, 

C.I.E. 

Elected. 


Name of Member. | Constituency. 

Abdul Ghani Shaikh . . . . . . . West Punjab Towns (Alnhaininadaii), Urban. 

Ahmad Yar Kluin, Daultana, Khan Hahadui (Aluhaiumadan), Landlioldcrs. 

Mian. 

Akbar Ali, Pir, B.A., LL.b. Ferozepore (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Allah Dad Khan, Chaudhrl, B. A. .. . Ainbala Division, Korth-East (Muliammadan), 

Rural 

Arjan Singh, Sardar, B.A., ll.b Iloshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), B-iiral. 

Bahadur Khan, Sardar, M.B.E. .. .. . Dei a Ghazi Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Balbir Singh, Rao Bahadur Captain, Rao, o B R. Guigaoii (Noii-Miihammadan), Rural. 

Bansi Lai, Chaudiiri . . . . . . Lahore (’ity (^'on-Muhammadan), Urban. , 

Rhagat Ram, Lala .. .. . .. Jullundur-rwwi-Ludhiana (Non-Muhammadan) 

Rural 

Blshan Singh, Sardar . . . . . . . . Sialkot-ci/w-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Rural. 

Buta Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, n a., ll b. Aliiltan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh), Rural. 

Chotan Anand, Lala, b.a., ll.b West Punjab Towns (Non-Mubammadan), 

I Urban. 

Ghbotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, B.A , South-East Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), 
LL.B. Rural. 

Chowdhry, Mr. Sajan Kumar . . , . . . Hlssar (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Faqlr Husain Khan, Chaudhri . . . . Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Fazl Ali, Khan Bahadur Nawab Chaudhri, o.b.b. Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Urban. 
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Name of Member. Conatltuency. 


Gopal Das, llai Sahib Lala 

Gurhaclian SliiKh, Sardar Saliib Sardar . 

Habib Ullah, Khan Bahadur, Sardar . . 

Haibat Khan Balia, Khan 

Afzal Haq, Chaudhri 

Jagdev Khan Kharal, Eai 

Jaswant Singh, Guru . . 

Jawahar Singh Bhillon, Sardar, n.Sc. (Agri.) 

(Wales), M.S.P. (London). 

Jyoti Prasad, Lala, n A , ll.p. 

Kesar Singh, Eai Sahib Chaiidhii 

Labh Singh, Mr., m.a , ll.b. (Cantab.) . . 

IVlalak, Mr. Muhamniad Din 

Mainraj Singh I'hohan, Kanwar, k.a., ll b 
M anohai Lal, Mr , m.a. 

Mezher All Azhai , Maulvi, B A., LL.B., 

Lekhvati, Slirinathi 

Mohan Singh, Sardar Bahadui Sardai . . 

Woliindar Singli, Sardar 

Mubarak Ah Shah, Sayad 

Muhammad Abdul Eahmau Khun, CIuukIIui. 
Muhammad Amin Khan, Khan Bahadur, Malik, 
O.B.E. 

Muhammad Eusoof, Khwaja 
Muhammad Hayat, Qureshi, Khan Bahadur 
Nawab Mian, o.i.e. 

Muhammad Hasan, Kh.an Sahib, lyrakhdiim. 
Shaikh. 

Muhamniad .Tamal Ivhau Li*gliaii, Klian Balia' 
dur, Nawab 

Mulianimad Eaza Stiah Oilaiii, Makhdumzada, 
Say ad. 

Muliammad Sadi q. Shaikh 
Muhammad Sarfaniz Ali Khan, Eaja 
Muhammad Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, B.A , LL.B. . 
Mnkand l<al Puri, Mi , M.A. 

Mukerji, Eai Bahadur Mi. P 

Dluzaihii Kli.in, Kliaii IJahadiit ('aptaiii Mahk. . 
Karendia N.ith, Biwan Bahadur Eaja, M.A. ,. 
!Nathwa Singli, Chaudhii .. 

ISihal (didiid Aggarwal, Lala 

Noor Ahmed Kliaii, Khan Sahib Mian . . 

Kur Khan, Khan Sahib, Eisaldar Baliatiur 
Nurulah, Mian, B. Com. (London), F.R E.s. 
Panrham Chaud,Thakur .. 

Pandit, Mr Nanak Chand, M.A. .. 

Eaghbir Smgh, Honorary Lieutenant Saidar, 
O.B.E. 

Eainji Das, X.ala . . 

Jiani Sarup, Cliaudhi I 

Earn Singh, 2nd-Lleut-SHrdar Saliib Saidar . . 
Eiahat Ali, Klian Sahili Chaudhri, b.a., ll.b . . 
Sampuran Singh, Sardar . . 

Sewak Earn, Eai Bahadur, Lala . . 

Pjjal Singh, Sardar, Sahib Sardar, M A. 

Umar Hayat, Chaudhuri 

ZafruUa Khan, Chaudhri, b.a., ll b 

Zaman Mehdi, Khan Bahadur Maiik b.a. 

Ahnaeha Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, Bar-at-Li 
' Lahore. 


Lahore and rerozepore-rim-Sheikliupura (Non- 
Muhammadan), llural. 

Jullundur (Sikh), Eiiral. 

Lahore (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Multan East (Muhammadan), Eural. 
Hoshiarpur*(;ttm-L u d h i a n a (Muhammadan) 
Eural. 

Lyallpur North (Muhammadan), Eural. 
Ferozepore (Sikh), Eural. 

Lahore (Sikh), Eural. 

South-East Towns (Non-Muhaminadau), Urban. 
Amiitsar-c-am-Gurdaspur (Non-Muhammadan) 
Eural. 

Eawalpindi Division and Lahoxe Dlviblon North, 
(Non-Muhamniadan), Eural. 

Lahore City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Am bala-ewm- Simla (Non-Muhammadan) Eural. 
Punjab University. 

East A Wc.st Central Towns (Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Eawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh), 
Eural 

Ludhiana (Sikh), Eural. 
dhang (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Jullundur (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Attock (Muhammadan), Eural. 

South-East Town (Muliammadan), Uibaii. 
Shahpnr West (Muhammadan), Eural, 

Muza/fargarh (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Balueh Tumandars (Landholders). 

Multan West (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Amritsar (Ity (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Jheluin (Miihamnnidan), Euial. 
<fUrgaoTi-e«m-Bissai (Muhammadan), Eural. 
Puniab Jjuiuhtiies. 

Punjab Cluunbcr of Commerce and Trades 
Assoriation (Jomineice. 

Mianwah (Muliamiuada.ii), Bural. 

Punjab liamiholders (Geucial) 

Karnal (Non-Muhammadan), Eural. 

East and West Central Towns (Noii-Muliaiii- 
madan). Urban. 

Montgoinary (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Eawalpindi (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Kangra (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Hubliiarpur (Non-Muhammadan), Eural. 
Amritsar (Sikh), Rural. 

Amritsar City (Non-MuJianimadau), Urban. 
North-West Eohtak(Non-Muhamuiadaii), Euial, 
.\nibala Division (Sikh), Eural. 

Gujranwala (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Lyallpur (Sikh), Eural. 

Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Sikh (Urban). 

Gujrat West (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Bialkot (Muhammadan), Eural. 

She ikhupu ra (Muhammadan ) , Rural. 

iw, Secretaiy, Legislative Couneil, Mcleod Road, 


Hakim Ahmed Shujaa, Khan Saliib, B.A,, Assistant Secretary, Legislative Council, 3, Qutab Road, 
Lahore. 



Burma. 


The Province of Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Benual on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. Its area is approximakdy 261,000 
SQuare miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 7,000 are unad- 
ministcred and 62,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native State's. The main geographical 
feature of the country is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan -like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate . The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 Inches, the Delta lass than hall that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature Is about 96“ , the minimum about 60 . 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches In the central dry zone which Ih'S 
In a “rain shadow" and has a climate resembl- 
ing that of Bihar. 'J’he maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but this IS compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and cast of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin lillls and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the averagi*. Its area Is 
ovdr 60,000 square miles. 'I’liereis no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for EiiroiX'.an colonization. The mag- 
nlflcent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Vo- 
fuas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scene -y of Burma exceeding^' 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1931 was 14,667,146. There were 9,092,211 
Burmans, 1,037,406 Shans, 1,367,673 Karens, 
153,345 Kaehins, 348,994 Chins, 534,985 
Arakancse and Yanbye, 336,728 Talaings and 
138,746 Palaungs. There Is also a large alien 
population of 193,594 Chinese and 1,017,825 
Indians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
population numl»ered 30,441, and Indo-Burmans, 
182.166. 

The Barmans, who form the bulk of the popu* 
tation, belong tc the Tibetan group and their 
language to the TIbeto-Chinese family. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 piT 
cent, of the agiiciilturo of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of natiirt; spirits, Is almost 
universal. The interest taken by the Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
iutelligent loyalty to British rale. 


In appearance the Burman Is usu^ly 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
features. His dress is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or longyi wed 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men's minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the longyi is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tied in front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
parison with any woman in the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. Tn the Delta the 
net-work of waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways has a length of 
2,0.55*61 miles open line. The princinal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Mandalay 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
system; the Rangoon-Prome line; and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmeln 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 

Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three- fourths of the 
population. The nect total cropped area 
Is 16 r*: million acres of which nearly % million 
acres are cropped more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly 1 million 
acres. India is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol whicli rank second to rice In order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an important part In the in- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 34,722 square miles, while unolassed 
forests ate estimated at about 1,52,854 square 
miles. Government extracts some 30,722 tons 
of teak annually, private Arms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief, cxtractover3,20,108tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to 2,44,443 tons and firewood 9,83,132 tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
ure tin to almost pure wolfram. There has 
con an improvomenti u the price of tin. 
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There was a fairly large improvement 
in the output of tin and wolfram during 
the year 1933, (2,943*02 tons) as compared 
with the output of 1932 (2,511 ‘OS) Silver lead 
and zinc ore are extracted l)y the Burma Cor- 
poration at Jiawdwiii in the Nortliern Shan 
States. Copper in small quantities is also found 
there. There are small deposits of Moiybdenite 
in Tavoy and Mergui and of idantinum in 
Myitkyina. Mining for precious st.(»nes in the 
Mogok stone tract of the Xatha District con- 
tinued to l«‘ carru'd out by native miners 
working under licenses Tiie output ot rubbles 
during 1933 wa^ 1,100 carats as compared 
with 71 00 carats dining 1931, tiiere being no 
weights re<()rded in tlie year 1932 Tlie output 
ol amber in 1933 M’as .075 cwt. Tlie output 
ol Burmese .ladelte during 1933 compared 
with that ot tlie previous yeai showed a decrease 
of 1 855 cwts. The oldest and largest oil iicld in 
the province is at Yenangyaung in the Magwe 
District where the ihirma Oil Company lias its 
chiei wells. There were Im'ri'sises in the output 
from tlie wells in the Yenangyaung Oilfield 
and in the Pakokku District due to increased 
drilling operations m these* opeiation 111 these 
areas. There wi re deei eases in tlu*. output in the 
Chunk Oilfield and in tlic Mmbu ami Thayetniyo 
Districts due to tlie natural deeline in tiie pro- 
duction of oil Ironi existing wells. There was also 
a decrease in t he output in tlie Cliindwiii District 
due to tlie eiirtailment of tlie aethitiea of 
Mi'ssrs. The Indo-Burnia Petroleum Company, 
bimited. The output ot iietroleum during 
1933 exceeded that of 1932 by 1,430,603 gallons 
the increase being mainly Irom wells in thi* 
Pakokku Distnet and the Yenangyaung Oil- 
field ot the Magwe District 'irK* JUirma 
Oil Conipany take their oil to the ri'fineries at 
llaiigoon by pipe lini* trom the Yenangyaung 
and 81ngu Oilfields. Other companies take it 
down by river flats. The area under rubber is 
106,490 acres. 

Manufactures. 

There are 1,010 factories, more than half 
of which are engaged in milling rice and nearly 
one-seventh are sawmills. The remainder are, 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing presses. Ice and aerated water factories, 
and oil refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry. The total numhor of iiersons em- 
ployed in establishments under the Indian 
Factories Act in 1933 was 86,433. Perennial 
factories employed 39,938 and seasonal factories 
46,495. At the (kmsus of 1931, 1,850,176 or 
29.79 per cent, of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture ana production. 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indlgen- 
ous. But at Amarapura in tlie Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving. Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes very fine. Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma. But peiiiaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
Industries Is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns In black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A new art is the making of bronze 


figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized and the new figures 
disiiiay a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, which was at that time administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Keform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered. After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Ueforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince. This recommendation was accepted and 
ite proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor’s Province, with 
an executive council- and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q.v.). The main difference 
is in the size of the electorate. U nder the fran- 
chise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,979,450 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 99,882. The liCglslatlve Council 
consists of 103 members, of wlilch 80 are elected 
I and the balance nominated. Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, female franifiiise 
was adopted *rom the beginning. 

Burma Is divided administratively into Upper 
Burma (Including the Shan States, the Kachin 
and Chin Hills) Sand Lower Burma. The 
Slian States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
Ist October 1922, and arc designated the F. S. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division. The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the re- 
strictions contained in the sanad. The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four In Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice Is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which cx)nsists«of a 
Chief Justice and ten other permanent Judges. 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges ; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also in- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken In 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion. 
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Public Works. 

The P.W.D. comptiseB two Branches, riz.. 
the B. <fc R. Branch and the Irrigation Branch. 

The B. & B. Branch of this I)ei)artment which 
is under the Ministry of Forests is administered 
by one Chief Engineer. There is also a Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer. There are four 
permanent Superintending Engineers in charge 
of Circles, two of which arc stationed at Rangoon 
and two at Mayinyo. One post of Superin- 
tending Engineer lias continued to be in 
abeyance for reasons of retrenchment. These 
are officers of the administrative rank. 

Those of the executive rank are tlio Executiv® 
Engineers and Assistant Executive Engineers 
who number 25 (twenty five), imduding the 
Personal Assistant to the Cliicf Engineer, on the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers. 
Besides this there is also the liurma Engineering 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted for 
the purpose of gradually replacing the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the B. <fe R. Branch ; so 
far 18 appointments have been made to the 
latter service. There arc 16 officers in service 
at present. 

Further, there are the following officers 
belonging to the specialist services who are 
stationed at Rangoon : — 

(1) One Superintending Engineer, PiiTilic 

Health Circle. 

(2) Two Sanitary Engineers. 

(8) One Electrical Inspector. 

(4) Two Electrical Engineers. 

(5) One Consulting Architect. 

(6) One Superintendent of Stores. 

(7) One Assistant Supetintendont of Stores. 

The Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D. , which 

Is under the control of the Hon’ble Finance 
Member, is administered by the Chief Engineer, 
P.W.D., Burma Irrigation Branch, who is assist- 
ed by a Personal Asstt. There are two perma- 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
(Circles, one of whom is stationed at Rangoon 
and the other at Maymyo. These are officers 
of the Administrative rank. 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst. Executive Engineers who 
number 18 on the cadre of the Indian Service of 
Engineers. Besides this there is also the Burma 
Engineering service, which is a Provincial Service. 

Further, there is a River Training Expert. 
On account of reduction of works due to the 
financial stringency the number of teihporary 
Engineers recruited to augment the perma- 
nent staff has been reduced to one. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into: Civil, 
Military and Rangoon Town Police, The 
first two are under the control of the 
Inspector- General of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of the Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
, Deputy Inspector-Ueneral.- There are five other 
Deputy Inspectors-General, one each for the 
Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, one 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department, and one for the Military Police. 

A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police. Its ofiGlcers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kacblnt, 


EArens and Chins. The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful. 
The organisation Is military, the force being 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
is to supplement the regular troops in Burma. 
Their duties, apart from their military work, 
arc to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., 
and guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 


Education. 

Under the Minister for Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. There are eight Inspectors of 
School^ drawn from the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides seven Assistant Inspectors. There in 
one Asstt. Inspector of School Physical Training, 
appointed on a Temporary basis. There is also 
one Inspectress oi Schools. There is a Chief 
Education Officer for the Federated Shan States. 

A centralized, teaching and residential Uni. 
versity for Burma, has been established In Ran- 
goon. It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law, Education, Economics, Engineering, 
and Medicine. 

English and A. V. Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept. A remarkaole feature of edu- 
cation In Burma is the system of elementary 
education evolved, generations ago, by the genius 
of the i^eople. Nearly every village has a mon- 
astery (hpoongyl-kyaung); every monastery ie a 
village school and every Burman boy must, in 
accordance with his religion, attend that school, 
shaving bis head and for the time wearing the 
yellow robe. At the hpoong^i-kyaungs the boys 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary native system of arithmetic. The result Is 
that there are very few boys In Burma who 
are not able to read and write. Vernacular 
education Is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities. 

Among special institutions, the Government 
Technicai Institute, Insein, provides courses 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
In Agriculture. The Mary Chapman Training 
College for Teachers and School for the Deaf 
exists in Rangoon and schools for the blind, at 
Moulmein and Rangoon. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 6 to 12 scholars to Europe 
each year. 


Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department Is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 37 Civil- Surgeons. 
There are also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
whom is also Director, Public Health Institute, 
at which there is now a Public Analyst (which 
post 18 at present held in abeyance for purposes 
of economy) and to which is also attached a 
Malaria Bureau. There are also an Inspector- 
General of Prisons, tliree whole-time Superin- 
tendents of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner and 
Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Mental Hospital. There is also a post of 
Hygiene Publicity Officer, which for the present 
is held m abeyance. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
In July 1916. The Director is a member of the 
Indian Medical Service. 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 
reconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces. The Province obtained 
substantial financial independence. The present position is set out in the following statement 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR 1934-35. 


(A) HEVENUE nECElPTS—OIlDINAUY. 

Rs. 


Taxes on Income 


Salt .. 

2,25,000 

Land Revenue 

4, .57, 49,000 

Excise 

79,57,000 

Stamps 

48,09,000 

Forest 

74,99,000 

Registration . . 

3,99,000 

Scheduled Taxes 

10,61,000 

Irrigation, etc,, Works with Capi- 
tal Accounts 

35,55,000 

Irrigation, etc., Works (No Capi- 
tal Accounts) 

1 ,29,000 

Tiiterest 

4,98,000 

Administration of .lustice 

7,68,000 

Jails and (’on\ict Settlements 

7,99,000 

Police 

9,82,000 

Ports and JMlotagc' 

2,38,000 

lOducsition 

5,63,000 

Medical 

5,54,000 

inibllc Health 

1 ,43,000 

Agri(!ult.iire 

1,14,000 

IndiLstrics 

10,000 

Misecllaneons Departments 

.5,11,000 

Civil Works , . 

10,70,000 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 

78, OIK) 

Stationery and Printing 

1,44,000 

Miscellaneous . . 

18,05,000 

I’otal (a) 

7,96,60,000 


(6) n E YEN UE R E( 'El PTS — 
EXTRAORDINA R T.. 

Extraordinary lleceipts . 5,000 


Tota (a) (&) . . 7,90,(55,000 


(r) DEBT HEADS. 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoiding of debt 
] )eprechition Fund — Goverii- 

nient Presses . . 91,000 

Depreciation Fund ('oiunier- 
<’ial ('oiicerns 

Loans and Advances by J’ro\in> 
eial Government 25,0(5,000 

(’ivil Deposits . . . . «,40,000 

Advances iroin Provincial Loans 
J^^u»d . .. 65,10,000 

Total (c) . 1,00,07,000 

Total {a) (ft) (c) . , 8,90,72,000 


Opening Balance . . 65,000 


Grand Total .. 8,97,37,000 


ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS FOR 
1934-35. 


(4) EXPENDITURE CHARGED 

TO REVENUE. Rs. 


Land Revenue 


63,04,000 

Excise 


18,31,000 

Stamps 


1,09,000 

Forest 


60.82,000 

(a) Forest Capital Outlay 


6,000 

i,71,o6o 

Registration 


Stdieduled Taxes 


1,000 

Int. on wks. with cap Accounts, 


27,09,000 

Other Revenue lilxpenditure 


2,4.5,000 

Interest on Ordinary Debt 


3,80,000 

Interest on other Obligations 


, , 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt 


General Administration 
Administration of Justice 


1.01,44,000 

58,65,000 

.Jails and Convict Setts 


27,99,000 

J’ollcc 


1,54,09,000 

I’ort-s and Pilotage 


4,41,000 

Scientill(5 Departments 


51,000 

Education 


79.39.000 

40.63.000 

Medical 


Public Health 

Agriculture 


9,21,000 

16,86,000 

Industiies 


2,12,000 

Miscellaneous i )ej)artnH‘nts 


3,19,000 

CivU Works . 


86,46,000 

Famine 


20,000 

Supra. Allwncs A” Pensions 


69,48,000 

(Jommutation ot Pension, etc. 


Stationery and Printing 


8,82,000 

Miscellaneous 


12,25,000 

Extraordinary Charges . 


Total (a) 


8,45,56,000 


(ft) EXPENDITURE . NOT 
CHARGED TO REVENUE. 


Capitol Outlay on Forests 

Construction of Irrgn., etc.. Works 31,66,000 

Civil Works . 

Other Provincial Works 

(ft) Payment ot Commuted value 

of Pensions .. . 2,31,009 

PayiiMuits to Retrenched Personnel 1,37,000 

'Fotal (ft) . . 35,34,000 

Total (f/) (ft) . . 8,80,9^,000 


(c) DEBT HEADS 
Depr. Fund ---(Joinmcl. concein .. 

Depi. Fund - Govt. Presses . 34,700 

Loans and Advances . . . . 14,07,600 

Civil Dei)osits . . . . . 39,700 

Advances trom Provincial Loans 

Fund __ 

Total (c) .. 1. 5,42.00 (> 

Total (a) (ft) & (c) .. 8,96,32,000 
Closing Balance . . 1,06,000 

Grand Total .. 8,97,37,000 
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Administration. 


Ctoiervnr, IT. E. Sir TTush Lutisilown 
Stephenson, K (' s T , K.C.r.li (on leave);, 
The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Coupor, (Ofifi,) 

Private Scnelarj/, Majoi Frederick William 
SpruiKctt Watkins, 'I’lu* Seinde IIoi‘<e 

Aides-de-Cnmp, Eientenaiit ]>. S. Sinclair, 
2n(lJiattn The Jloyal IJerkshire Kej^inient ; 
Jdeuteiianl \ M links, Isl Ihitlalhni, The 
Ihinec' ol WaU's’ Nolunteeih (Smith Eanea- 
shirc). 

Honorary Avdes-de-Camp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A hethhrnl}'(‘, 0 n.K , l a , Captain H. W It 
Livesay, o n i: , kin, 

Indian Aide'i-dr-t'anip, Siihadar-Major Lnsan" 
(Jam, laic of the :}-2l)tli Ihirma Jlilles; Naib 
Coiuniainlaiit Alta Moh.inn^d Khan, Khan 
Jlahadnr, Keseixe Latin , llninia Milltar.\ 

EXi:('[ITTVE COUNCIL. 

Vacant. 

The llon’blc Sir MaiiiiiK 11a, K s M 


Ministers. 

The lion. U lla IV. 

The Hon J)i lla Maw, Jlai-at-haw. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Agriculture, A. McKcrral, o.i.e , M.A., 

n.se. 

Commmioner, Federated Shan Staten, Taunggiji 
Southern Shan States, J.Clagne, o.i.e., i.o.s. 
Sapenntendenty Northern Shan Sta1c.s, E. S 
Grose 

Dmrior of Public Inntimhon, M Smiuis, M \ , 


i K s. 

Inspector-General of Police, Lt.-Col. C. de 
M. Wollhorne, o.b.e., i.a. 

Chief Comer vaior of Forests, S.E. Hopwood, M.r. 
Inspector-General of Cnul llospdah, (VI. 
V A. Gill, K.ll.s., MK.Cl* (Lon), P.I» U. 
(Eng.). J) T.ltf A II, (Lon ), T.M.s. 


Director of Public IJeaUh, Major E. Cotter, m.b., 
J).J? H., P.M.S. 

Inspector-General of Pnsom, Lt.-Col. J. Findlay, 
M.A , M B , oh B , I.M.S. 

Connnissumer of Excise, A. Williamson, I.C.S. 
Financial Commissioner (fieserved Subjects), 
I. G. Lloyd, I.C.S. 

Post ntasha -Gene tal, J. Fairley, B.se. 

Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. P. Phayre, O.B. . . 1862 

Colonel A. Fytche, c.s.i 1867 

Lieut.-Colonel R. D . Ardagh . . . . 1870 

The Hon. A&hley Eden, c.s.i 1871 

A. R. Thompson, c.s.i 1875 

C. U. Aitchison, c.s.i 1 878 

C. B. Bernard, O.s.i. . . . . . . 1880 

C. H. T. Crosthwaite 1886 

Sir C. E. Bernard, K.c.s.l. , . . . 1883 

C. H. T. Crosthwaite, c.s.i 1887 

A. P.MacDonnell, C.S.I. (fl) .. .. 1889 

Alexander Mackenzie, c.s.i 1890 

D. M. Smeaton 1892 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, k.c.s.i 1896 

(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 
MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, k.c.s.i. . . . . 1897 

Sir H. 8. Barnes, k.c.s.i., k.C.V.o. . . 1903 

Sir H. T . White, K.C.I.B 1906 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., k.c.s.i., LL.I). 1910 
Sir flarcourt Butler, k.c.s.i., t.i.e. . . 1916 

Sir Reginald Craddock, K.C.S.I. .. 1017 


Governors of Burma. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, G.C.I.K., K.C.S.I. .. 1922 

Sir Charles Innes, k.c.s.i., k.c.I.e., I.O.S. 1927 
Sir Hugh Lansdowii Slepheuson, K.c.s.i., 

K (M E 1932 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDE Il-SECRETARIES, Etc.. 
TO GOVERNMENT. 


W. Hooth-Giavely, v.\ k , i C'.s 
C. F. 15. iV.iici-, 1 (’>. 

J{. M, Ma( hong.ill, i.i’ s. 

A.J S While, () B.E , 1 
R G. MoDowuii, 0 I.E., l (' ^ 

G. N. Maitin, i c s. 

U. Saw Ilia I'm (2), A.T M 
Jl. F. Oxbnry, i.r.s 
J*. G. E. Na.sli, \ (\s. 

G E. F. WebsttT, t ('.s 
U Aung Than (1). 

Rai Sainb S B. Gbo>.b. 

Aung ]\D int 
U Tin (D. 'i (' s. 

C. S. Sastri 

H. W. J5oyne .. 

U 1 5a Tnii 

X. Francis 
U Thin 

W. A. (’urtles . 


Cliict Secretary, Home and I’olitical Department. 
SeiTetary, Finance Dcpaitnu*nt. 

Sei’ietary, Eiliication Dopaii incut. 

Seu-etary, Hevenuc Dciiartnicnt. 

Secretary, Reloims Ollicc 

Secretary, Foic.st Department. , 

Secretary, Judicial Department. 

Dcjmty Secretary. Finance Dc}Kirtmcnt. 

I Indci -Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Under-Secretary, Finance Ih'partment. 

Under-Secretary, Forest Department. 

Under-Secretary, Revenue Department. 

1 1 lulcr-Secret-ary , .rudicml llcpailment 
Piidcr-Secretary, Edneation Depaitment. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Hegistr.ar, Home and Political and .Judicial Department'’. 
Uegistrar, Education Dcpart-meiit 
Hegiatrar, Finance and Revenne Departiucut. 

Registrar, Forc.st Departnu'nl , 


T. G. Lloyd, c s.i., i.e.s. 
I). B. I'elcli, M.t’., 

B K. Bihwas, B.Sc'. 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER. 

. . Financial Commissioner. 

. . Secretary to Financial Commissioner. 
. Registrar. 
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PllESlDENT. 


The Hoii’])lc U. Chit Illaing. 

Deputy President. 


Saw Pe Tha, Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary. 

IJ lia Dvm, Tlar-at-Lnw. 

Assistant Secret vry. 

H. M. Elliot. 

Ei-Offi(io Manihers. 

OEEK’IALS. 

Tlie irou’lih* Mt. Thomas Couikt, O.S.I., I.C.S. 
Thu Hon’blc! II Da, K s M , R.A, 

IMinisters. 

Thu Hon IT Da Pe 
Thu Hon Di. Jin Maw 

Nomifialed Mciubei'^. 

OEt’lCIALS. 


Hairy Tomkinsoii, c T E , c u E., I c.S. 
AViiltm llooth-Gravuly, c i e , i.e.s. 

I’hihp ChuHtophcr I’ogaiiy, I C s, 

V.KMllt 

Vacant. 
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Bihar and Orissa, 


Bihar and Orissa lies between 10'’-O2* and 
.27«.80' N. latitude and between 82“-81' and 
88®-2d' B. longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Ghota Nagpur, and 
is )x)UDded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal : on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Central Provinces. 

The area of the territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bihar and Orissa is 88,054 
square miles inclusive of the area of large rivers. 
U’ho States in Orissa and CJiota Nagpur which 
were included in the Province of Bihar & Orissa 
have since the 1st April J 983 been transferred to 
the control of the Agent to tlie (Sovernor-General, 
Eastern States and no longcrfonn part of the Pro- 
vince. Two of the provinces of the Oovernorship 
of Bihar and Orissa, Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separates 
them from the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neigbhourlng rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north ot the 
Province and comprises the valley of the Ganges 
from the spot where It issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Rajmahal. Between Bihar and Orissa hes 
Chota Nagpur. Followincr the main geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil Divisions uitb 
headquarters Patna, MuzafTarpur (for 

Tirhut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). The headquarters 
of Government are at Patna. The new capital 
which lies between the Military Cantonment 
of Dinapore and the old civil station of Ban- 
kipore is known as "Patna,’* the old town being 
called "Patna City.** 


The People. 

The Province has a population of 42,329,583 
persons. Even so with 451 persons per square 
mile, Bihar and Orissa is more tbicklv populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasing. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tent^ of 
the total population thev constitute more than | 
one-flfth of urban population of the province. 
Animists account for 5‘0 per cent. These arc 
Inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. 


Industries.* 

The principal Industry is agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the ** Garden 
of India.*' Bice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 15,094,000 
acres or about 48 per cent, of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat Is grown on 
1,221,800 acres, barley on 1,307,400 acres, 
maize or Indian-corn on 1,697,300 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are 
an important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by the demand for them in Europe. 
It is estimated that 1,820,800 acres of laud 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province. There is irrigation in Shahahad, 
Gaya, Patna and Champaran districts in Bihar 
and in Balaaore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1896* to 500 acres in 1933. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnca 
and In Drissa, and parts of the Tirhut 
Division jute is grown, but tlio acreage variej 
according to the price of jute. The last 
serious famine was in 189.'>-96, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south of the Province in 1010. In any 
year in which monsoon currents from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
ccasc abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
bo said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the hatiUf due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle ot October. Bam at this time not only 
contributes materially to an Increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the cblei 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Cbinesi 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Gompan> 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. Ihf 
Tata Iron and Stool Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singbbbum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary Industrie-, 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
important ot these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Euflehi 


* The figures given in this paragraph lolatli to British territory only. 
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Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes li million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal is still the most Important of 
the mineral industries in the province. The 
coalflcids in the Manbhum District have 
undcinone an extraordinary development in the 
past twenty years, while valuable new Helds are 
being developed at Kamgarh, Bokaro and Earan- 
pura in Hazaribagh. This same district is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Manbhum, Palamau, Banchi, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crorcs annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Qovemor-in -Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Eeform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive CDuncil, and Transferred 
Subjects, In charge of the Governor and Mini- 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out In detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Dop&rtment in the Pro- 
vince of BUiar and Orissa consists of two 
separate branches, viz, : — (1) the BiiildiugB 
and Roads whuh includes Railways and (2) Ii li- 
gation, whjcli iiu'ludes the Public Health En- 
gineering Branch. Each has a Chief Engineer, 
who is also Secretary to the Local Government 
with an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in 
the Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessional Assistant Secretary and a Deputy 
Chief Engineer in the Irrigation branch under 
him. The Electrical work of the Province 
18 carried out by an Electric Inspector and 
Electrical Engineer and a staff of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Mnnsiffs. Ihe jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It docs not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does jiot exceed Rs. 1.000 


though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000* 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge bears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authoilty for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It It 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and bis subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits. 

Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 1793 which are to be found in the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpiir divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Ohota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates hold direct by Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Ckmrt 
of Wards. Tho passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the ri^ts of the 
cultivators under tho Permaneut Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of tho undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in tho latter there is the re-settle- 
ment of rents. In tho r( 4 -sottlcinent proceedings, 
rents arc fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by land- 
lords or tenants. 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
dealing more or. less direct with tho revenue 
auilionties. They have a variety of names, 
such as mvkadam^ padhan^ mauruti^ tarharakar 
^ur8dhi% khariddar and thikmi zamindar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin- 
dars of the estates within which their lands 
lie. Id Chota Nagpur and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration lor his trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts. In the district of the Santal 
Parganas, the laud tenures are governed by 
Regulations HI of 1872 and II of 1886 and in 
the district of Sambalpur by the Central Pro- 
vinces Land Revenue Act, 1881 and the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act, 1898. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector- General with a staff of aasia- 
tauts. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector- General of Registration. 
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Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral and 30 Super- 
intendents. There are alsf) 25 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 20 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Eallway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be invoked. 
There are throe companies of Unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. 

Education. 

The position of education In the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached I 
thereto (9. v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose fun^ 
tlons are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities. {q. V.) 


Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Meuical Service. 
Under him theie are 21 Civil Surgeons who ar« 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 60 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 626 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, liaiJways, private 
persons, etc. 7,080,290 patients including 
70,909 in-patients were treated m all the dispen- 
saries in 1933. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to lls. 32,39,058. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India, A similar institution for 
Indians iias been opened at Rauch i since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. A sanitorium 
at Itki in the district of Ranchi lias also been 
establisiied for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
An institute for radium <^reatment has also been 
established at Patna. Centres for antl-rabic 
treatment have boon started at Patna and 
Cuttack. 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga* 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail. 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Revenues and Receipts, Budget Estmnte 

1934-35. 


1 1. — ^Ta xes on Income . . 1,25 

111.— Salt 1,50 

V. — Land Revenue .. 1,80,13 

VI. — Excise .. .. 1,27,00 

VII. — Stamps ., .. 1,11,50 

VIII. — Forest 6,90 

IX. — Registration .. .. 13, .50 


XIII. — Iriigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which ^ 

capital accounts are 
kept . . . . . . 2G,28 


XIV. — Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
no capital accounts are 

kept 97 

XVI.— Interest 4,T2 

XVII. — ^Administration of Justice. 5,03 

yvin.— Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 3,83 

XIX.— Police 1,70 

XX. — Ports and Pilotage . . 3 

XXI. — Education . . . . 7,29 

XXn.— Medical 2,04 

XXIII.— Public Health .. .. 2,23 

XXIV. — Agriculture .. 2.31 

XXV. — Industries .. .. 2,15 

XX VI.— ^Miscellaneous Departmeni s . 30 

XXX.— Civil Works .. .. 9,42 


(lo thousands of Rupees.) 
Revenues and Receipts. Budget Estimate. 

1934-3 

XXXII. — Tiaiisfcrs from Pam hie 


Relief Fund .. .. 5,50 

XXXllI.— Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation .. .. 1,00 

XXXIV. — Stationery and Printing . . 2,32 

XXXV. — ^Miscellaneous .. .. 3.34 


XXXIX A. — Miscellaneous adjust- 

ments between the 
Central and Provincial 
Governments . . 

XL. — Extraordinary receipts .. 


Total Rkvbnub , . 5,22,24 

Loans and Advances by the Provin- 
cial Government (Recoveries) . , 8,28 

Depasit Account of the Grant inndc by 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural 

Research 1,01 

Advances from the Provincial Loans 
Fund .. .. . 5,68 

Transfers from mine Relief Fund. 11,26 

Famine Relief Fund . . . 8,11 

Subvention from Central Road De- 
velopment Account . . . . 1,42 

Appropriation for Reduction or 

Avoidance of Debt .. ,, 71 

Sispense .. 1,40 


Total Rkoeipts 5,60,11 


Opening Balance .. (c) 47,16 

Grai^d Total . . 0.07,27 


(c) Includes 3,323 In Famine Relief Fund, 592 lor Road Subventions and 1 out of the grant 
made by the Impeiial Council of Agricultural Research. 
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Expenditure. 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAB. AND OEISSA — eonid, 
(In thousands of Rupees.) 

Budget Estimate. 


5. — Land Revenue 


1934-35. 

15,63 

6. — ^Excise 

.. 

17,02 

7. — Stamps . . 

.. 

1,98 

8. — ^Forests 

.. 

7,21 

8A. — Forest Capital outlay charged 

17 

to Revenue. . 

. . 

9. — Registration 

.. 

6,53 


Expenditure. 


14. — Interest on Irrigation Works for 

which capital accounts are 
kept 

15. — Irrigation Revenue Account- 

Other Revenue Expenditare fi- 
nanced from ordinary Revenue. 
15 (1) - -Other Revenue Expenditure 
Financed tiom Famine Inmi- 
lancu Grants 

16. — irrigation Capital 'Account — 

Construction of Irrigation, 
Embankment and Drainage 
Works 

19, — Interest on Ordinary Debt 

20. — Interest on other obligations . . 

21. — Appropriation for reduction or 

avoidance of debt 

22, — General Administration 

24. — Administration of Justice 

25. — Jails and Convict Settlements . . 

26. — Police 

27. — Ports and Pilotage 
80. — Scientific Departments 

31. — Education 

32. — ^Medical 

33. — ^Public Health . . 

34. — Agriculture 

35. — Industries 

37. — ^Miscellaneous Departments 
41. — Civil Works 

43. — Famine 

45. — Suiieraunuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

45A. — Commutations of Pensions 
Financed from ordinary Revenue 


20,40 


2,85 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Budget Estimate. 

1934-35. 

46. — Stationery and Printing . . 7,53 

47. — ^Miscellaneous 1,33 

51. — Contributions to Central 

Governments by the Provincial 

Government 

51A. — ^Miscellaneous adjustm e n t s 
between the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments . . . . .... 

52. — Extraordinary payments .. 20 


—46 

47 

84 

71 

75,78 

40,16 

18,97 

85,4.3 

2 

32 

81,58 

26,51 

11,56 

14,18 

8,44 

67 

51,1 

43 

39,42 


Total expenditure charged to Revenue 5 , 37 ,00 


Commuted value of pensions 
Payments to Retrenched Personnel. 
Deposit Account of the Grant made 
by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research 
Loans and Advances by the Provin- 
cial Government . . 

Repayments >>f Advances from the 
Piovlnclal Loans Fund . . 
Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 

(Repayments.) 

Famine Relief Fund . . 

Subvention from Central Road 
Development Account , , 
Suspense . . 


Total expenditure 
revenue 


Reserve for unforeseen 

Total expenditure .. 
Closing balance 

Grand Total 


r Surplus 
Provincial^ 

L Deficit 


2,81 

2 


14,01 

1,01 

71 

6,20 

16,76 . 

3,10 

1,39 


not charged to 


46,07 


5,83,07 
ib) 24,20 

6,07,27 


22,96 


(b) Includes 24,58 in Famine Relief Fund, 424 for Road Subventions and 1 out of the giants 
made by the Jinpenal Council of Agricultural Research. 
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Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 
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Director of Agriculture, Daulat Rain Sctiii. 


Lord Sinha of Raipur, P.O., K.O. .. 1020 
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Sir Hugh Laiisdown Stephenson, 
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MEMBERS. 

Nominated Officials 

Mr. A C. Davies. 


31r. R E Rusm'11, cm e. 
H, C. Prior. 

W. (} Lacey. 

B. Iv. (tokhalo. 

•1. W. Houlton. 

3. CL PoAvell. 


Mr. J. Thomas, European. 

Mr. W. H. Mcyriek, Bihar Planters. 

Mr. Ian A. ( Icrk, Indian lilinlng Assoeiation. 
vacant. 

Patna Division lamd-holdcrs. 

Mr. A. E. 1) Silva, (Anglo-Jndian Conimiinity). 
Rev. Brajanauda Das, (Depressed classes) 

Ral Bahadur Kedur Nath, Nominated. 

Mr. R. Chandra, (Indian C^hiistian Community). 
Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya, c.t.e. 


.. F. A. Betterton. 

„ (i. E P'awcup, c i.E. 

,, V A. Godholo 
I,t.-CoL A. E. .1 C. McDowell 
Col. H.C Huakle.v. 

Nominated Non-Officials. 

Babu Bimalal Charan Snmh 
Ral Sahib Sri Ballabli Das. 
liabu Ktvm Naiayan (Dcpr.ssed classes). 

Slnph (Industrio 

interest othei than Planting and Mining). 

Harcndra Nath Baiierji (Labom-inj 

Bai Bahadur Biicndra Nath Chakravartt 
(Domiciled Bengali Community). 

Mr. Sagram Hembrome, m.b.e. (Aborigines). 
Mr. Garbctt Captain Mankl (Aborigines). 
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ELECTED. 


Name. 


Constituencies. 


Mahanth Hanmohan Das 

Vacant 

Maulayi Saiyid Muhammad Hafeez 

Rai Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh 

Babu Chaudreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha, 

C.I.E. 

Babu Maheshvari Prashad Narayan Deo 
Babu Jagadeva I*raghad Singh 

Babu Sardananda Kumar 

Babu Ramasray Prashad Chaudhuri 
Babu Harckrishna Chaudhuri 

Bai Bahadur Sri Narayan Mahtha 

Bbau Ramcshvar Prashad Singh, w u.e 

Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Atliar Hussain . . 

Mr. Muhammad Yuiius 

TCliari Bahadur Abdul Waliab Khan 

Mr Saiyid Moiu-ud-din Mil za 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Bux C'liaudiiuri 
Maulavl Abdul Aziz Khan 
Babu Kalyan Singli 

Ilai Baliswlur Haldhar Prasliad Smgh . . 

Bhaiya Rudra Pratap Deo 

Babu Shyam Narayan Singh Sharina 
llai Bahadur Sarat Cliandra Hay 
Bai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahanti 

Babu Jlarihar Das 

llai Jlaiiadur Loknath Misra 

Babu Brajaraohan Panda 

Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra^ 

Babu Shib Chandra Singha 

Babu Devendra Nath Samantas . . 

Babu Ilameshwar Pratap Sabi . . 

Babu Badri Narayan Singh 
Babu Budra Pratap Singh 
Babu Bishundco Narayan Singh 

Maulavl Khalilir Rahman 

Maulavi Muhammad Abdul Ghani 
Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad Shaft 
Khan Bahadur Habibur Raiiman 

Maulavi Abdul Wadood 

Maulavi Muhammad Hasan Jan 


North-East Darbhanga (Non -Muhammadan 

Rural). 

West Patna (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Patna University. 

Bhagalpur Division Landholders. 

Tirhut Division Landholders. 

Ghota Nagpur Division Landholders. 

North Saran (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

South-East Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Samastipur (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

North-West Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Bmal). 

East Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
East Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Shahabad (Muhammadan Rural). 

West Patna (Muliu-inmaclan Rural). 

Bhugalpui Division (Muiiammadan Urban). 
Kishanganj (Muiiammadan Rural), 

Puniea (Muhanmnidan lliiial). 

Santal Parganas (Muhammadan Rural). 
Hazaribagh (Non-Muhaminadan Rural). 

North Bliagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Palamau (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Patna (Non- Muhammadan Urban) 

Raneld (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

North Cuttack (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
South Puri (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Sarabalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Orissa Division Landholders. 

Santal Parganas (North) (Nou-Muhaminadan 
Rural.) 

Singhbhum (Non-Muhammadan Ruial). 

North Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhamniadan Rural) 
' West Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 
Cential Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
North-West Monghyr (Non-MuliammadanRural). 
Gaya (Muhammad au Rural). 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan Urban). 
Darbhanga (Muhammadan Rural). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Muiiammadan Rural). 
Champaran (Muhammadan Rui’al). 

Muzaffarpur (Muhammadan Rural). 
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Name. 


Constituencies. 


Mr. S. H. Cabsim 

Khan Bahaclui Sa^lnr-iil Eaq 

Mr. Saiyid Muliannnad Molidi 

Maiilavi .Shaikh Ahdiil .iahl 

Jiabu ItaTnainiKPali NaiaNan .Sin^li 

Babii liha^wati .Saraii Sin^di 

Ml. .Saiyid Ahdul A;«i/ 

liahii (Uidavari^ Misi.i 

Kai Itahadiir Satis Cliandia Sinlia 

Mr. Kainaldliai i liall 

llai Jtaliadiii Jjachlimi J^iasliad Siiiha 

Ihibii .Ta^aiinatii l>ab 

]tabi] lladhaianjaii Das 

Balm Nikunja Klslioio Das 

Babu Surnj Kamaa 3’rashad Siuha 

JiabuMadhoBrasliad Smha 

Chaudlniii Muhammad 2*jazi nil Hasan .. 

Babu Badlia Molian Siiilia 

Jtabu Bainjiwaii Hiuiat .Singka . 

Mr Saclielndananda Sliiha 
llaju I’litJiwi Cliaiul Ball t'howdiy 
ilai Jiahadur Dwarka Nath 
llai Baliadui Shyamiiaudaii Sahay 
Babu Siikiishna I’rashad 
Babu .fogendia JMohau Siidia 
Balm lladha Ihasad Sinha 
Ml. J^arida luimar Chosli 

llai Bahadiii Ivribhiiadcva Narayan Maliilia 
Babu Lalita Viashad (’haudlmn . 

Babu Kunja Bihan t'haiidia 
Babu Maiiindra Natli ^lukharji. 

Dr. Sir Sai> id Sultan Ahuizad 


Bast Patna (Muhammadan llural), 

Saran (Muhammadan lluial) 

Monghyr (Muhammadan llural). 

Oiissa Division (Muhammadan Bural). 

West (laya (Non-Miiharnmadan llural). 

Central (iaya (Non-Muhammadan llural). 

Patna Division (Muhammadan Urban). 

North Puri (Non-Muhammadan llural). 

South Manhhum (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 
South Bhagalpui (Non-Muhamma<ian lluial). 
East Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan llural). 

South Balasorc (Non-Muharnmadan Bui’al). 
North Balasoie (Non-]Muhammadan llural). 
South Cuttack (Non-Muliammadan Bural). 
Ihitna Division (Non-Muliammadan Urban). 
South Saian (Non-Muhammadan llural). 
Bliagalpur (Muhammadan llural). 

Ariah (Non-Muhammadan llural). 

Santal Paiganas (South) (Non-Muliammadan 
lluial). 

(Vntial Shahabad (Non-M uliammadan lluial). 
Puruca (Non-Muhammadau lluial). 

Tiilmt Division (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
Hajipni (Non-Mnhammadan llural) 

South-West IMongliji (Noii-Muhanimadan llural) 
Bliagalpui (Non- .Muhammadan Uiban). 

South Shaliabad (Non-]Muh.immadan llural). 

Chota Nagpiii Division (Non-Muhamimulan 
Uiban). 

North Champa nm (Non-JM uliammadan lluial). 
Soiitli Champaiau (Nou-Muhammadan Bural). 
Indian Mining Eederation. 

North Manbhnm (Non-Muhammadan llural). 
Nominated (E.xpert). 



The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 133,069 sq. 
miles, of which 82,149 are British territory 
proper, 17,808 {viz. Berar) held on perpetual 
lease from H.E.H. the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1931) 
is 15,507,723 in C. P. British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts ot the Central Provinces passed 
under British control at difterent times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H.E.H. the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perjietuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E.H. the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi- 
ded into three tracts of ujiland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the nortli- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its iirecipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpnra plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep ” 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
Important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. proiior. The Eastern 
Inlf of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “lake country'* of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reaching rice country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. The soutn- 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Eankar lie in this region. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P, and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People • 

j ho i)oj)ulation of the jirovince is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the j^ryans, the whole ot it w^as peopled by 
Gonds and other primitive trii)es and these 
aboiglnaj inhabitants lared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most ]»arts ot India 
becauHo ol the rugged iiatnie ot their home 
Jiut suoeesHivc waves ot 1 nun ignition flowed into 
Ine, inovinee Iroin all sides. Tlic early iiihabi- 
lants were diivcn into tins inaccessible foiests 
where they form nearly a quarter 
of the whole nopulatioii of the Central Provinces 
being tound in large numbers in all parts ot the 
province, iiarticularly in the 8outh-east. The 
mam divisions of the newcomers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province. Hindi 
brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peoples 
of the North, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi in Berar and the West and Centre ot 
the Central Provinoes. Hindi is sfiokcn by 


, 50 per cent, of the population and is the lingua 
franca. Marathi by 31 per cent, and Gondi by 
7 per cent. The effects ot invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, wdiereammbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of tor- 
mcr Hindu oftndals who on the Mahoinedaii 
invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions. 'I'lie last census sliows that a gradual 
Brahmanisiug ot the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes arc not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the jirocess ot absorption is more 
or less civilLsing. 

Industries. 

When Sir llii hard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jiibbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
ran across the province and m the last few years 
a great impe us has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co- operative credit 
movement. The laud tenure is chiefiy on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwarl 
system. 16,073 square miles of the C. P. is 
Government Reserved forest ; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,339 square miles, 
the total forest area being onft-sixth of the 
whole l*rovince. The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent, of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation ; for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 83 per cent., while the 
average figure for the Berar Districts is as high 
as 93 per cent. The cultivated area has extend- 
ed almost continuously except for the tempor- 
ary checks caused by bad seasons, llice is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, <*overing nearly 30 per cent, of the cropped 
area. Wheat comes next with over 15 per cent., 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-seeds w'lth nearly 50 per cent., and cotton 
with over 7 per cent. In Berar cotton occupies 
46 per cent. Next comes juar and then pulses 
and other cereals and oil seeds of the cropped 
area, jowar covers 31 per cent., then wheat 
and oilseeds. In agriculture more than half 
the working population is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along tlie 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
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the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general jvosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. The total amount of spun 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
year ending 31st March 1933 was 1,34,967 
maunds, valued at Ba. 40,49,010. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of th® 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1932 employed 
2,971 persons and raised 77,186 tons. Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 1,049,238 
tons and 8,932 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kind® 

a so described was 95B in 1933. the latest 
for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 61,781. 
The same economic infiuences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the G. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Goveriior-in- 
Oouncll, who is appointed by tfie Grown. He 
is assisted by seven Secretaries and four under- 
secretaries. Under the reform scheme the admi- 
nistration is conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whom is a non-oflicial and two Ministers, 
the latter being in cliarge of the transferred 
subjects. 

The local legislature coiisisl-s of 73 members 
distributed as follows: — 38 elected from the 
G.P. ; 17 elected from Berar : 2 members of the 
Executive Council; 8 nominated non-ofhcials ; 
8 nominated ofllcials. The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has the right of 
nominating two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
which legislation is before the Council. The G. P. 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
three divisions and Berar constitutes a 
division. Each of those is coutrolled by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are snb-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Oommissioncr, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial denartments are the Commisbiouer of 
Settlemeiits and Director of Land Becords, the 
Chief Conservator of Foretts, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Sui>erintendent of Stamps and Inspector 
Oenoral of Begistration, and Begistrar- General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
director of Agriculture, the Bei^trar of 
Cownperative Sooleties, the Director of Indus- 


tries, the Legal Bemembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Boads and Irrigation Branches. The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, oier 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Mandla, 
Drug and Balaghat wliere there are Assistant 
Surgeons) who is generally also Superintendent 
of the District .Tail except at Central Jails at 
Nagpore and Jubbiilpore and District Jails 
at Bajpur, Narsinghpur, Amraoti and Akola 
where there are whole time Superintendents 
and whose work is also in various respects 
supervised by the Deputy CJommissioner. The 
Deputy Coiiimissioiiev is also Mariiagc Begistrar 
and manages the estates of ids district which are 
under the (’oiirt of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work tiie Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or menibors of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Nalb 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service. The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardol 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 

I Justice. 

I The Court of the Judicial Commissioner la ’ 
I the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagjnir and consists of a 
Judicial Comniisbioncr and 4 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years’ standing. 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(9 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Bevenne dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Subordinate 
Judges of the first and second class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the G. P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees. 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The larger 
towns have municipalities, there being 75 aueh 
bodies lathe Province. 
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Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 as amended in 1931 
there is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district cxceptinfi 
Hoshangabad, Cliliin<lwara and Saitgor distrb'tK 
each of which has two district councils. The local 
board consists of elected representatives of circle 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding in numbers one-fourth of 
the board, and the constitution of the district 
council is a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Government servants, nomi- 
nated by Government. 

The district councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and local boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Office ! 
Bearers of all the district councils and with few 
exceptions of local boards also are non-officials. 

Biiral education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Councilfunds. 

The Central Provinces Village Panohayat Act 
was passed in the year 1920. So far 8H1, Pan- 
chayats have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Pancimyat 
system. This post was kept vacant on account 
of financial stringency for more then two years. 
It has now been filed in with effect from the 
24ih May 1933. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department, which com- 
prises Buildings and Hoads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Chief Engineer 
who is also Secretary to the Government. There 
are two Superintending Engineers between 
them supervise the work of both branches. 
The Province is well served by a net-work of 
roads, but in a number of cases they are not fully 
bridged and are therefore impassable to traffic 
at times during the rains. During the last 
3 0 years Government has been pursuing a policy 
of transfer of certain State roads of local import- 
ance and buildings situated thereon to the 
District Councils for maintenance and up to 
date l,10ti miles of metalled and 795 miles of 
immetallod roads have been transferred. 

State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-03). The Irrigation Branch of the depart- 
ment was separated from the Hoads and Buildings 
Branch in 1920. During the last thirty-four 
years a sum of Hs. 7 .8 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more Important are the Wainganga, Tondula, 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari canals. 

Three works, viz., the Mahanadi and Wainganga 
Canals and the Asola Mcndha tank, lyere sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have all failed to justify their classifica- 
tion In that category and have now been trans- 


ferred to the unproductive list. The conditioni 
in the province are such that irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction is justified only on account of their 
value as a protection agaiust famine, 'flic 
iioTinal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 352,000 acres, mainly rico and the iucoiiio 
from these works is somewhat more than the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and 
managcrnciit. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the lormation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
j supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Hailway Police are employed under the 
control of two Siiporintondents of Hallway 
Police with headquarters at Haipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 870 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 
Education. 

The Education Department of the Centra 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Hegistrar, Education 
Department and Secretary, High School Edu- 
cation Board, four Inspectors and two Inspec- 
tresses who in their turn are assisted by nine 
Assistant Inspectors and four Assistant Inspec- 
tresses. Schools arc divided into (a) schools for 
gcm*ral education and (ft) schools for special 
education. I'he latter are schools in which 
Instruction is given in a special branch of techni- 
cal or professional education. The main divi- 
sion of schools for general education is into Pri- 
mary and Secondary. In the Primary Schools 
the teaching is I'oudiicted wtiolly in tlie verna- 
cular and tiiese schools are known as Vernacular 
Schools. The Secondary Schools are divid(‘d 
into Middle and High Schools. The former may 
be either Vernacular Middle Schools in which 
instniction is gi\en {a) wholly in the veinacular 
or (ft) mainly in the vernacular with an option 
to take English as an additional language, or 
Anglo- Vernacular Middle Schools in which in- 
stniction is given both in English and the Verna- 
cular. In the High School classes instniction 
until recently was glVQii in English but the venia- 
cular was adopted as the medium of instniction 
at the beginning of the school year 1922-23, 
For the convenience of pupils whoso mother 
tongue is not a recognised vernacular of 
the locality a few English medium classes 
are still maintained. For administrative 
> purposes schools are further divided according 
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to their management into schools (under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies). The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools ot this type . 
They are “ recognised ** ' by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they 
are otherwise eligible. Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They arc mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to have acquired 
“ recognition.” Their pupils may not appear as 
candidates at anv of the prescribed examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department. 

riimarv Education is under ihe control ot 
Distiict Conucllh and Mnnbipal Committees 
The l»rlmarv I'idncation Acl- <‘m]>owi‘rs local 
authorities t(» iiitiodncc compulsion and this is 
in toici' in scNcral areas 

Higher lOdmation is under tlio contiol of 
Kng])nr Cnncrsity ot wliidi tin* hdlouing arc 
eoiistituont c(»llcgcs at Xagpui, Moil is College, 
tile College of Sdmne Illslop College, City 
College, the Agiieultnre College, the Cmversity 
C<dlege ot Law, at .liil)hulit(>re, Hobertsoii 
('oilege, illtkaini ('ity (’ollege, Spence Tiaimng 
(’ollege (loi teaeliers), Mitkaini Law College, 
at Annaoti, Iving Ld>\aid College There aie 
also an Engiin'ciing Seluud ami a Medical School 
at JNagjmr amt a Te< Imh.il Institule at Amiaoti 

Seeondarv Education is nndei tiie control of 
tile Board ot High Sehoid Ldneatiou, on which 
the Universitv is lepresented Tlie High 
School eertilleate awarded bv the Board qualities 
for entrame to tlie I'niverist.v . 


Medical. 


The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has made some progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at Kagpur in 
1914 supplied a long-felt need. The principal 
medical institutions aie the Mayo Ho.spltal 
at Nagpur, opened in 1874 with accommo- 
dation for 213 in-patients; the Victoria 


Hospital at Jubbulpore, opened in 1886 With 
accommodation lor 157 in-patients, the 
Lady Dufferln Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last four being for women and 



children and containing together accommoda- 
tion for 250 in-patients. Two important 
hospitals for women have been recently opened 
at Chhlndwara and Khandwa, and at all dis- 
trict headquarters where no separate women’s 
hospitals exist, sections of the Main Hospitals 
have been opened for the treatment of women 
by women. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1923, the Main Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore in 1926, and the Main Hospital at 
Baipur in 1928. In accordance with recent 
policy, 124 out of 184 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies. The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. 
Vafcinutiou is compulsoiy iu nearly all munici- 
pal towns ill the Proviiiee. 'rhe Central Pro- 
vinces Vaccine Institute at Nagpur was opened 
in 1913, which supplies lymph throughout the 
province. Besides this apprc'utice and private 
vaccinators are trained tiiere iii the tecliniqiie 
of \aecination Jii 1913, the Governiueiit 
sanctioned 13 eiiidemic (lis]»eusaiies for allording 
medie.il relict to llu^ ruial pojmlation, and also 
foi <'ariyiiig oiii previMitiv'e measures in eonnee- 
tion with })lague. This iiiimheT has since been 
increased to 3r) and the scope ot their duties 
lias been extonded t(> other epKlemie diseases 
such as cliolera ami small-pox, eiriliraee sani- 
tation (w'ater su])ply, eouservance, etc.), sanitary 
propaganda iiiedK.il iiispeetion of seliools, 
supervision o\er vacciuaiions, Mtal statistics, 
et< A Health School toi tiiiiniiig health workers 
has been stalled .it \agpui and 54 Iiitaiit 
WelJare Centres and 9 Milage creches havi* so tar 
been established TIm‘ inihlu* Health Jnstitiite 
at .\ag])ur has conic into existence since 1928 
with the intention ol iindertaking eheniieal and 
Ba<‘t<‘riologii‘al ex.mnnation of foodstuffs, 
watei and faitliological materials. In the yeai 
192t», a st<irt was made* to atfcml medical relief 
to llie lepers One Leprosy Specialist and 1st 
assistant medical oflicors weie appointed for 
this work Tills vrork is cliielly confined to the 
(M»hattisgai4i Dimmoii, where 29 lejior treatment 
centies have been I'stablislied. 

Finances. 

A combination of adverse circumstances 
has led to a substantial contraction of tin* 
resources of the province during the last foiii 
years. In spite of drastic retrenchment all 
lound and the emergency cut in pay, the year 
opened with an unpioductlve debt of Its. 44 
lakhs, repiesenting loans taken in 1931-32 to 
(over (h'flcits In tlm face of these circum- 
stances the budget pieseiitcd this year was 
intended to mark time and jiraetically ha^ 
reached the stage beyond which retrcnchmeni 
is not possible. To replace partially the fall oi 
revenue, principally from Excise, a bill to im- 
pose license fees on the vend of tobacco wa-. 
priisented to the UouriciL It first refused to 
refer the bill to a Select Committee, but sub- 
sequently agreed tn the motion to circulate i( 
lor eliciting opinion thereon. It is clear thai; 
the local Government will liavc to explore addi- 
tional souices ot revenue in order to be able to 
resume measures of development. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Estimated Bkvenub for 1934-35. 
Principal Beads oj Revenue, 


Taxes on Income 
Salt 

Land Eevcnue 
Excise 
Stamps 
Forest 
Kegistrat i )d 


Es. 


Total 


2,55,78,000 

50.82.000 

58.38.000 

44.48.000 
5,30,000 


4,23,70,000 


Irrigation. 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works tor 
which Capital Accounts are 

kept 1,54 000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 
kept 1,21,000 


I’otal . . 2,75,000 


Debt Services. 

Interest 5,00,000 


Civil Adniinistta ion. 

Administration of Justice .. 4,03,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. 1,41,000 

Police 80,000 

Education . . 7,01,000 

Medical 71 ,000 

Public Health 60,000 

Agriculture 2,65,000 

Industries 8,000 

Miscellaneous Departments , . 4,23,000 


Total .. 22,51,000 


Civil Works, 

Civil Works 10.95,000 


Miscellaneous, 

Transfers from Famine Belief Fund 13,000 

Eeceipts in aid of Superannuation 52,000 

Stationery and Printing .. 48,000 

BfisoellaneouB 6,23,000 


Total . . 7,36,000 


Extraordinary items. 

Extraordinary receipts ,, 15,000 


Debt Beads, 

Deposits and Advances — 

Famine Belief Fund 

Transfers from Famine Belief 
Fund 

Appropriations for Bed notion or 
Avoidance of Debt 

Sinking Fund for loans granted to 
Local Bodies 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 

Subventions from Central Boad 
Development Account 

Civil Deiiosits 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Governments 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of India 


Bs. 

3.93.000 
3,00,000 

6.30.000 

29.000 

32.000 

6.39.000 

43.000 

30,27,000 
1 4,64,000 


Total Debt Heads .. 65,57,000 


Total Eevenue and Beceipts . . 5,38,74,000 

(■ Ordinary . . 

Opening balances Famine Belief 

L Fund .. 45,50,000 


Grand Total .. 5,84,24,000 


Estimated Expenditure for 1934-35. 


Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


Land Eevenue 

18,72,000 

Excise 

9,21,000 

Stamps 

1,44,000 

Forest 

35,69,000 

Eeglstration 

1,89,000 

Total . . 

66,95,000 

trrigtUUm. 

Eevenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Interest on Works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept . • 

31,14,000 

Other Eevenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary Ee- 
venues 

1,22,000 


Total Provincial Eevenue . , 4, 73,1 7,000 


Total . . 32,36,000 
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ESTiUATifD J3 xi»bnditurb FOR 1934-35— contd 

Bs. 

I rrigation — contd . 

Capital Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Hevcnue. — 

Construction of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 
Works.— 

A. — ^Financed from Famine 

Insurance Grants 

B. <— Financed from Ordinary 


Revenue .. .. .. 13,000 

Total . . 13,000 


Debt Services, 

Interest on Ordinary Debt. . , , 2,67,000 

Interest on other obligations . . 30,000 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt . . 6,30,000 

Total . . 3,93,000 I 


Civil Administration, 

General Administration Reserved 67,75,000 

Do. Transferred 69,000 

Administration of Justice . . . • 26,94,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. 8,31,000 

Police 00,05,000 

Scientific Departments . . . . 14,000 

Education — 

Reserved 1,14,000 

Transferred 49,20,000 

Medical.. 13,60,000 

Public Health 3,37,000 

Agriculture 15,16,000 

Industries— 

Reserved 23,000 

Transferred 2-12^00 

Misoellaneous Departments— 

Reserved 1,61,000 


Total . . 2,50,21,000 


Civil Works. 

' Civil Works— 

. Reserved 65,000 

, Transferred ^6i,i7,ooo 

Total 61,82,000 


Miscellaneous, 

Rs. 

Famine 

..13,000 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

40,13,000 

Stationery and Printing — 

Reserved 

8,07,000 

Transferred 

15,000 

Miscellaneous — 

Reserved 

83,000 

Transferred 

.... 

Totid .. 

49,31,000 

For rounding 


Total Provincial Expenditure 

4,64,71,000 

Principal Reuoniie heads— 

Forest and other Capital outlay 
not charged to Revenue — 

Forest Capital outlay . . 

1,000 

Capital account ot Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankments, 

Drainage and otiier Works not 
charged to Revenue — 

Construction of Irrigation Works 

1,58,000 

Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

Commuted Value of Pensions . . 

4,36,000 

Total . . 

6,95,000 

Debt Heads, 

Deposits and Advances — 

Famine Relief Fund 

3,13,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 

2,12,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 

28,000 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 


Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 

5,42,000 

Civil Deposits 

43,000 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government 

17,35,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of 
India 

28,73,000 

Total Debt Heads . . 

67,46,000 

Total Expenditure and Disburse - 
ments 

6,28,12,000 

f Ordinary 

9,82,000 

Closing balance Famine Relief 
t Fund ,, 

46,30,000 

Grand Total . . 

5.84,24,000 



Revenue Surplus . . 

8,46,000 
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(jrOVliRNOK. 

His Exfollency Sir Hyde Gowau, B.A. (Oxon), 

K.O S.I., (\T E., V.l) , I.C.S. 

Members oe the Executive Oounihl. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. E. liaghaveudra llao, 
Bai-at-Law." 

The Hon'lde Mi. Eyre (iordon, B.A. (Oxon), 
(' r E., I.C.S. (On leave). 

The Hon'ble Mi. N J Houghton, B.A. (Oxon), 
c.l E , I C.S., Temporary Member. 

Ministers. 

y'he llou’ble Jb G. Kh'aparde, b a. ll b. 

The Hon’ble Hai Bahadur K. S. Nayudu, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Sm'darjf, (’. F. Waterfall, i.C S. 

Fmannal Seereian/, (". T) Jleshmukh, I C.s. 
licirnue iSerrrtnrtj, B. N. Banerjee, I.C.S. 
Settlement Secrctari/, T. C S. Jayaratnain, l,c.s. 
Legal Secretary , Rao Bahadur G. H. Ookhalc, 
B.A , LL.B. 

Edwation Secretary, E. A. Macnee, M A. (Cantab ), 
V.J)., T E.s. 

Sedretaiy, Public WorJen Department, (Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branch), H. A. Hyde, 

M. c. 

Heads of Departments. 
Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land^ 
Records, Registrat -General of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages and Inspector General of Regu- 
tration, T. C. S. Jayaratnam, I.C.S. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, J. Whitehead, l.F.s^ 
Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps, T. C. S. Jayaratnam, I c s. 
Commisswner of Income Tax, Hao Bahadur i’t. 
Jj.S H. Hher, b a. 

Postmaster General, S. B. Siiiha, m.a. 

Accountant General, A. J. t'urrie. 

Judicial Commissioner, V L. Grille, Jiar-at-baw, 

J c.s. 

Inspector General of Piisons, Lieutenant-Colonel 

N. S Jatar, D.s.o., m.r.c.s. (Eng.), lrc.p 
(L oud.), L.M. & s. (Bom.), i.M.s. 

Inspector General of Police, C.C. Chltham, 0 I.E. 
Director of Public Instruction, E. A. Macnee, 
M.a. (Cantab ), v.d., i.e.s. 

Loid Bishop, The Right Reverend Alex. Wood, 
M.A , o B E. 

Inspector General of Civil Hospital, Col. E. M. 
Wilson, M.R.O.S. (ling.), l.h.c.p. (Lond.), 
D.T.M. <fe H. (Lond.), O.B E., I.M.s. 

Diiector of Public Health, Major S. N. Makand, 
I.M.s. 

Director of Agriculture, J. H. Ritchie, m.a., b.Sc. 

Director of Veterinary Sen ices, Major li. F. 
Stirling, F.r.c.V.s. 

Director of Industries and Begistrar, Co-operative 
Societies, G. 8. Bhalja, i.e.s. 

CHIEF Commissioners. 

Colonel E. Iv. Elliot 1801 

Lieut -Colonel .1 . K . Spence (Officiating) . . 1802 

R. Temple (Officiating) . . . . . . 1802 

Colonel E. 1C. Elliot 1863 

J. S. Campbell (OJjleiatmj/) .. .. 1864 

11. Temple , 1864 

J. S. Campbell (Officiating) . . ‘ . . 1865 

E. Temple 1865 1 


J. H. Morris, c S l. (OJficiating) 
G. Campbell 

J. H Morris, c.s -I (Offtrwting) 


1867 

1867 

1868 


Conflrniod 27th May 1870. 

Colonel R. 11 . Keatinge, V c , c.s.i. (Ojfg.) 1870 

J. H. Moms, c.s.i. .. .. .. 1872 

(-. Grant (Officiating) . . . . . . 1870 

J H. Morris, c.s.i. . . . . . . 1870 

W, B. Jones, C.S I. .. .. .. 1883 

C. H . T. Crosthwaitc (Offu lating) . 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

J). Fitzpatne (Officiating) . . . . . . 1885 

J. W. ICcil (Officiating) 1887 

A. Mackenzie, c s, I, .. .. .. 1887 

R. J Crosthwaite (Officiating) . . . . 1889 

Until 7th October 1880. 

J. W. Neill (Officiating) 1890 

A. P. Ma'eDonell, C.S.I. .. .. .. 1891 

J. Woodbiirn, c.s.i. (Officiating) . . . . 1893 

Confinned 1st December 1893. 

Sii C. J. Lyall, c.s.i., K.c.I E 1895 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibetson, c.s.i. . . 1898 

,, Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.c.s.i. 

(Officiating) .. . . 1899 

Confinned 0th March 1902. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Hewett, C S.I., 

CIE. (Officiating) 1002 

Confirmed 2nd November 1003. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. S. P. Lcdy, c.s.i., 

K.o.i.E. (Officiating) 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. 0. Miller, C.S.I. 

S. Ismay, C.S.I., (Officiating) 

Until 2l8t 0(,tobcr 1906. 

F. A. T. Phillips, i.e.s. (Officiating) 

Until 24th March 1907. Also Iroiu 
20 th May to 2l8t Novemher 1909. 

The Hon’ble Sir R. H. Ciaddock, K.C.s.f., 

I.C.S 1907 

„ Mr. H A. Crump, c.s l , 

I.C.S 1912 

Sub. pro tern from 26th January 1912 
to 16th February. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. W. Fox-Strangways, 

C.S.I., I c.s. (Sub pro tern) 


1004 


1905 

1006 


1907 


G.I.E., I.C.S. 


T C.S. (Officiating) 
Sir B. Robertson, 

I.C.S. 

Sir Frank Gcorf 
K.C S.I., I.C.S. 

Governors. 


C 1 E., C V O , C B.E , 1 C S. 

L E. Mr. J. '1'. Martej,, 
(Officiating) 

i. li. Sir Montajiu Butler, 
C.I.E , C.V.O., C.BE., I.C S. 
I. E. Sir A. E. Nelson, K.< 
I.C.S. (Officiating) 

I. E, Sir Montagu Butl(‘r, 
C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E,, I.C,S. 
I. E. Sir Hyde Gowai\, k, 
V.D., I.C.S. 



1012 

K.C.S I., 

1912 

>, C.S.I , 

1014 

K.C.S.I., 

1014 

Sly, 

1919 


1920 

It., C.B*, 

J925 

., J.c.s.“ 

1927 

.1., C.B , 

1927 

O.B.E., 

1932 

C.B., 

1932 

C.I.E., 

1933 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PllESlDENT. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. S. W. A. llizvi, b.a., ll.b. 

Ex-okficio Members. 

The Hon'ble Mr E. Eaghavendra Kao, Barrister-at-Law, Member of the Executive Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. JVocl James Houghton, o.i.E , T c.s., Member of the Executive Council. 

Ministers. 

The Hon. Ital Bahadur K. S Noyudu, B.A., ll.b. 

The Hon. Mr. B. G. Khapurdc, b.a., ll b. 

Nominated Members. 

Officials. 

Mr. Charles Kraiicm Water! all, I c? s., J.i* , Chut Secretary to the Government of the Central 
Provinces. 

Mr. Thomas Cook Samuel .layaiatnam, i c.s.. Secretary m the Settlement and Band Records 
Department, Cientral Proviiiccb. 

Mr. llabindra Nath Bancrjee, i.os., Kevenue Secretary to the Government ol the Central 
Provinces. 

Mr. Chintanian Dwarkaiiatli Dcshmukli, i.o.s., Einancial Secretary to the Goveniinent of tlie 
Central Provinces. 

Mr. Clarence lleid BiMiicon, i o.s., l.egal Eemembrancer, Legal and Judicial St'cretary to the 
Government of the Central Provinces {Secretary to the Vouru-il). 

Mr. Goverdhan Shan’ieilal Bhalja, l.C.s., Kegistrar, Co-operative Societies and Director of 
Industries, Central Jhovinces. 

Mr. Henry Armriod Hyde, M o , Scoietaiy to Goveiameiit, Public Works Depaitiiient. 

N on-oJlu‘ialii. 

Mr. Lalnian Singh, Zaniindar o! Matin P. O Pasaii, dustiict Bilaspur (ifihabitunts o! Zamindari 
and Jagirdari entateb). 

The Rev. G. C. Rogers, m.a , Head-Master, Christ Church School, Jubbulpore {European and Anglo- 
Indian Communities). 

Mr. 0. A. Gavai, Mai Tekdi Road, Amraoti. 

Mr. T. C. Sakhare, Gaddigudani, Nagpur. 

Depressed 

Mr. S. G. Naik, Superintendent of the Chokhamel|i Hostel, Amraoti. Glasses, 

Ouru Gosain, Agamdass Malguzar of Mauza Bard\, P. O. Kharora, Tahsil Raipur, 
district Raipur (T. O. Neora). 

Eao Sahib R. W. Eulay, m.a., ll.b.. Walker Road,N^ugpur City ( Urban Factory Labourers). 

Mrs. Ramabai Tambc, b.a., near Maharajbag Club, Nagpur. 
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Eleoted Membees. 

A. — Members elected from the Central Provinces. 


Name. 


Mr. Balraj Jaiswara 

Mr, Daduram 

Rai Sahib Badri Prasad Pujari . . 

Mr. Chunnu 

Mr. C. B. Parakh . . 

Rai Sahil) Lala Jainarain . . 

Mr. T. J. Kedar 

Mr. Sheoprasad Pandoy 

Pandit Kashi Prasad Pande 
Mr. Jhuniiilal Verma 
Mr. Bulichand 

Itai iialiadur Dadu Dwarkanath Singh . . 
Choudhari Malthulal . . . . 

Mr. Waman Yado Deshmukli 

Mr. Anjore Rao Kirdutt 

Rai Sahil) Pandit Rainsanchi Gaurlia 
Khan Ba laid in F. P. Tarapore . . 

Rai liahadur Gajadhar Prasad Jaiswal 
Mr. Gopalrao Rambhaii Jnshi 

Mr. Arjunlnl 

Seth Sheolal 

Mr. Chandan Lai 

Mr. Ganpat Rao Shanker Rao Deshmukli 
The Hon’bic Ra iBahadur K .S. Nayudu 
Mr. Shivramprasad Sultanprasad Tiwari 

Mr. R. S. Dube 

Mr. Vinayak Damodar Kolte 
Khan Bahadur M. M. Mullna 
Mr. Iftlkhar Ali 

The Hon’blo Mr. S. W. A. Rizvi . . 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ali 
Mr. Mahomed Yusuf Shareef 
Beohar Gulab Sing. . ,, 

Thakur Manmohan Singh . . 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmoorti 

Mr. L. H. Bartlett, o b.e. 

Beth Thakurdas Goverdhandas . . 


B. — Members from Berar 

Mr. Vlthal Bandhujl Chaobal 

Mr. R. A. Kanitkar 

Dr. Panjabrao Shamrao Deshmukh 

Mr. Motirao Bajirao Tidake 

Rao Sahib Uttamrao Sitaramji Patll 

Mr. Sridbar Govind Sapkal 

Mr. Lmedsingh Narainsingh Thakur . . 

Itao Sahib Naik Dinkarrao Dharrao Rajurkar. . 
Mr. Yadav Madhav Kale 

Mr. Tukaram Shanker Patil 

Mr. Mahadeo Paikaji Kolhe 

Mr. Ganpat Sitaram Malvi 

Mr. Syed Mobinur Rahman 

Khan Sahib Muzaffar Husain (Deputy President) 
Khan Bahadur Mirza Raham Beg 
The Hon’bic Balkrishna Ganesh Khaparde 
£ao Bahadur Gajanan Ramchandra Kothare.. 


Constituency. 


Jubbulpore City, Non>Muhammadan (Urban). 
.Tubbulpore Division (Urban). 

Clihattisgarh Division (Urban). 

Nerbudda Division (Urban). 

Nagpur City-cum-Kampteo. 

Do. do. 

Nagpur Division (Urban). 

Jubbulpore District (South) Non*Miiharamadan 
(Rural). 

Jubbulpore District (North). 

Damoli District. 

Saiigor District. 

S<‘oni District. 

Maiidla District. 

Raipur District (North). 

Raipur District (South). 

Bilaspur Distrii't. 

Drug District. 

Hosliangabad District. 

Nimar District. 

Narsinghpur District. 

Clilimdwara District. 

Betul District. 

Nagpur District (West). 

Wardha District. 

Wardha Tahsil. 

Clianda District. 

Bhandara District. 

Balaghat District. 

Jubbulpore Division (Rural), Muhammadan 
(Rural). 

Chhattisgarh Division (Rural). 

Nerbudda Division (Rural). 

Nagpur Division (Rural). 

Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Landholders, Special 
Constituencies. 

Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Landholders. 

Nagpur University. 

Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association. 
Central Provinces Commerce and Industry. 


nominated after election. 

East Berar (Municipal), Non-Muhammadan 
(Urban). 

West Berar (Municipal). 

Amraoti (Central) Non-Muhammadan (Rural). 
Amraoti (East). 

Amraoti (West). 

Akola(East). 

Akola (North-West). 

Akola (South). 

Buldana (Central). 

Buldaiia (Malkapir and Jalgaon). 

Yeotmal (East). 

Yeotmal (West). 

Berar (Municiiial) Muhammadan (Urban). 
East Berar (Rural), Muhammadan (Rural). 

West Berar (Rural). 

Berar Landholders Special Constituencies. 

Berar Commerce and Industry. 




North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-WeBt Frontier Province, as its 
’>/ tUBme denotes, is situated on the north-west 
' frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 

• To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
y" . broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
^ Uie Sidaiman llangc eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 270 miles and its total 
area about 36,356 square miles. The terri- 
^ tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
( sions: the Gls-lndus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of theH. E. the Governor in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known astheMala- 
kand.Khyber, Kurram, North Wazirlstan and 
South Waziristau Agencies. Ea|ji of tlic Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
/ is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans border Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
I and amounts to more than three-flfths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
i 99 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
'V favoured portions the pressure of population 
, is much greater. In tlie Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156. 
Density for the 5 rented Districts 5,179 persons 
• ’ . per s. mile. The key to the history of the people 
V of the N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of th^ 

. fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastero 
' Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho-, 
madan times its population mainly Indian < 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
v ' dominating the whole Indus valley. Ihcn 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
f ^ the Great, In B.C. 327thAD the invasions of 
Tff the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
- ^ the two great waves of Huhammadan invasion. 
XiaBt came the 9ikha invasion beginning in 


1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziris In 1919-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Kazmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the JMahsud Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through lt,azniak to Sararogha, Jandola 
aud back to the Derajat provides communica- 
tions transport with tliis force and facilitates its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the internal x>eace of 
the Tribal area. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab has froqiiontlv been discussed, wltli 
the double ooieci, In the earlier stages of these 
debates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frbntiet 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials ns would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Ghitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a (ffiicf Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department. In April 
1932 the Province was eoiistitiited a Governor’s 
Province. In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Gfjvernor and 
the local officer ; an arrangement de- 
signed to secure both prompt disposal 
of references and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier oonditious 
for which the head of the administration is 
selected. The advisability of re-uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofficials to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over'‘by Mr. D. de S. Bray, M.L.A., 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard nuinerouf 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Baza 
All, M.O.B., T. Eangacharia, Chaudhrl Shaha- 
buddln, N. M. Samarth and K. B. Abdur Bahiin 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, B. 
N. Bolton, 1.0.8. (Foreign Dept.) and A. B, 
Parker, i.o.s. ( Punjab) (members). The inquiry 
developed practlcaUy into a contest between 
, Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines. 
IThe Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-religionists in the Punjab demanded the 
l^uuioh of the administerkl districts of the 
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Province with the Punjab or, if that were not 
attainable then ^he niaeinc of the judicial 
adiiiiniatration of the Province under tne Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahofnedanfl on 
the otherhand claimed the riiiht of their Province 
to a atatus eorrcapon<linfr with that enjoyed by 
other Provinces of India and to imnieciiate re- 
forms initiating and provldinar forproi'reaa along 
that line. The Hindu s artmed chat a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental divi<;ion from tbe rest of 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside Pritish India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeding across the Porricr 1'he Committee’s de- 
liberations ended in disag reement, the tvfo Hindu 
members writing oaeh a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majoritv of the (’omn ittee, composed 
if all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for — 

detention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Oovemmeiit of India ; 

Earlv creation of a Legislative Council for 
^he Settled District and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister ; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Oommis- 
sinper which has sine* been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange 
of offlceis nith the Punjab, so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience In the 
larger one. 

“ If ^concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-detennmation and 
given ueoTie for that self-development within 
the Indian Empire under the llefomis Scheme 
after nbich it is now striving we .are .assured 
tha"-, V'ith a contented Frontier Population 
India can face with c^alm resolution the future 
that iilie Frontier has m store for her.” 

The People. 

The total population of the N.-W. F. P. (IDJl) 
IS 4,084,;j0)4, made up as follows: — 

Pazara .. .. .. .. 669,636 

Trans-Indus Districts .. .. 1 ,7.5 *>,440 

Trans-Border Area .. .. 2,259,288 

Tills last figure is estimated. There are 
only 361 *3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872-2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the H.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
IS no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy ha« any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
uoDulation has to faeo manv trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate In the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 25*8 and the death- 
rate 21.9. 


The dominant language of the Province Is 
Paslitii and the population contains s<‘\eral 
lingual strata. I’hc most important sections 
of the population, both nnmcrioallv and bv 
social position, are the Patlians. Iliey own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, llajput and otlier triluil 
divisions. Giirkiias have rocentlv settlrd in tlie 
Province. The Mahoinedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population. Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The, occupational ck'avage, of 
the population confuses etlinical divisions. 

(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom lx* not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters tlio Mohammadan Law wdiere 
the pait'es are Mohammadans, and Hindu Law, 
where the parties are Hindus, is annlied in 
so far as that law has nut been altered or 
abolised by any legislative enactment and is 
not opposed to the provisions ot the Regula- 
tion and has moreover not been modili(*d by 
any custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, hut 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the, Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally drv and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian I)Llrict,s tiring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply arc precarious and not infrequentlv 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following di'scription 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in an accoiiut 
written some years ago by Captain (''rosth- 
waite: ** Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Washing Is an impossible 
luxury. . . . It is possible in the hot 
weather to ride thirt.y miles and neitlier iiniT 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.'* 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, in 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhehim, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus. 3he 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain vallevs. 
Tigers used to abound In the forests but are 
now quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bears, 
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door and monkeys are found ; a great variety 
of fish 18 caught lii the Indus. 

The mountaii scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal: — 

Takht-i-Sulaiinnn, Siilaiman llange, in Dera 
Isrn.iil Klian, 1 1,292 feet. 

Tic Ghal, Sulaiman llange, in Mahsud Wa- 
zii istan, 11 ,ri8:j feet. 

Sika Ilam, in the Saf(‘d Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,(121 feet. 

Kagan I’eaks of the TTimalayas, m the Ha- 
zara Histriet, 10,00(1 to 1(5,700 feet. 

Istragli IN'.iK (18,900 ft.), Kaehin Teak (22,641 
ft.), Tirich Mil (25,42(5 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chitral Agency, 

Trade and Occupations. 

The Tiopulation derives its subsistence almost 
wliolly liorn agiiculture. The I‘rovince is ] 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no eonsider.ible surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts loi exi)ort. Aliy commercial importance 
whicli the jiroviuce possesses it owes to the 
lact that it Ik'S across the great trade routes 
which coniu'ct the tians-border tribal terri- i 
toiK's and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the inllueiKk' of rail- 
w’ays IS diminishing the imjiortance of these 
tniding Interests. Special mention rnav be made 
ol the ijulway conijiaralively recently opened 
linking llaluehistan, in th(‘ south-west of the, N.- 
W. I'’. T , r\a Kushki wuth south-east Persia. 
^J’h(' line connects witli the nortli-west railway 
system of India and extends 313 miles to Duz- 
dap, within the Persian border Two weekly 
trains run each wav and the freight carried large- 
ly eonsist.s ot carpets, wool and (iate^, from Per- 
sia and ol t(‘a, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side iiioiigh tlie railway is primarily 
stiategic in purpose its coinniercial and political 
elleet.s null )u' e,onsiderable The travelling traders 
(or Powin dahs) from tlic trans-frontier area have 
always fmrsiied their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns ne.ir the liorder, carry it by train to the 
large citias in Tmliaj 'J’hc Railway line from 
I Ur to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new roads in Waziristan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
liave therefore been unable to iiroflt by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hanisiiir) to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
and amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 75 per eeiit. 

Thii work of civilisation is now making steady 
progre.ss, both by the imiirovement <rf communi- 
cations and otherwipo. Relations with the tribes 
have impro\ed trade has advanced, free medical 
riilief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 


! of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
' resriect there is com plaint against the limitations 
imixisod by financial embarrassments. In the 
; British administered districts; tiie total per- 
centage of male Scholars to the total male 
population 55-9 *‘1^(1 that ot female Scholars 
I to the total female population is 1 32 
, for the yeai 1933-3 f per cent, males and 7 
I per cent, females ol the total population 
I arc returned as literates. The .figures for 
■ males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
j cation even for India. Those for females are 
i not notably low, hut they arc largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13-3 per cent, are rctunied as literate. 
[ Tlie inauguration of a system ot light railways 
i throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of tlie people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 

Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
FrontH'r ]*io\inee is eondueted by H. K. the 
Governor in Couneil and Agent to the Governor- 
Gen(*raJ Jlis staff (onsistof — 

(1) TJie Hon’ble Member of the ICxecutive 

Couneil 

(2) The Hon’ble Minister Transferred De- 

partments. 

(3) The Ilon’l)le the President, Legisla- 

tive Council. 

(4) Officers of the Political Department of 

the Goveinincni of India 

(5) Members ot the Provincial Civil Service* 

((>) Members ot the Suliorilinatc Civil Service 

(7) Siiiierintonclents and Assistant Sujicr- 

intemlcnts ol Police. 

(8) Ollieers recruited for the service of 

departments lequuing special 

knowledge — Militia, Enginceiing, 

Education, Medicine and Eorestiy, 

The cadie posts reserved tor officers coming 
under the touiUi h(‘ad above aie • — 

f II. E. tlie Governor and ' 
Agent to the 

Go vernor- Gen oral 
TTie Hon’ble Member of 
the Executive Council > 6 
Chiet 8ec,rctaiy 
Secretary, Transferred 
Departments 

Administiation. TJnder-Secrctary J 

Resident in Waziristan 1 

l)y. Commissioners 51 
Political Agents . . 5 >12 
Senior Sub-Judges . . 2 J 
Asst. Commissioners 1 
and Asst. Political >18 
[ Agents. J 

(Judicial Commis-1 
Judicial Commr.’s sioner. 

Court & Dis-< Two District and > S 

tiict Judges. I Sessions Judges. | 

t One Additional ditto, J 
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The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
collectorates in charge of tahsildars, who arc 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. Tlio vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary, Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There arc 
also district boards. Tiie district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
inspector of Schools. The Province forma 
a single educational circle and only possesses 
one forest division, that of Hazara. The 
P W. D. of the Piovince carries out duties 
eonnected with both Irrigation and Buildings S: 
Koads. It is organised in two circles (in all 
seven Divisions; under a Chief Engineer, P.W.I) 
who is also ex-offmo Secietary to Jl. E. the 
do vernor In Council. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
lorcc of Frontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Kurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
eevenue to the British Government. Tlie 
revenue administration of all live administ 
ripci districts is controlled by tin* llcycnue 
smd Divisional Commissioner. For The admiiiisf- 
i.U.ion of civil and criminal justice there 
arc two Civil and Sessions distiicts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. The Improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration un-to-datc, in accord 
with the erowtli of the business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above. 

A Governor’s Province. —In January 1932 
it was announced that the Province would be 
constituted as a Governor’s Province, and the I 
apiilieation to the Province of the provisions of 
tlie Government of India Act was gazetted, 
subject to the following raodifleations : — 

(a) that the number of members of the 
Legislative Council shall be forty ; 

(&) that the maximum annual salary of the 
Governor shall be Rs. 66,000, and of a member 
of the Executive Council Rs. 42,000 ; and 

(c) that Section 58 of the said Act shall cease 
to have effect in its apjilication to the Province. 
This notification shall have effect from such 
date or dates in respect of any or all provisions 
as may be notified. 

Electoral rules were notified in February 1932. 

FINANCES. 

In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subventure 
of Rs. one orore pel annum is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Revenues. 


The Administration. 

The princijial officers m the picsent 
Administration aie : — 

II. E Ihr (Jotrrnur and Ancnt to the (Hovrrnor- 
General. — H. E. Lieut.-Col Sii Ralph Gulhth, 
IvCsl, CIE. (Assumed chuige 18tli Apul 
1 9.32). 

Private Seerefaiif -Captain L. M. barlow, M. ('. 
Aide-de-Camp -lACiit . R Richards, R. A. 

The Ilon'ble Af ember of the Exeeatiee Conneil — 
Mr G. Ciiumngham, 0 s i ,iM K., o B K , l 
Resident, - Lieut -Col. A. E. B. 

I’arsons, c b.e. d.s.o. 

Judicial Commi^swner—Aj. Middltdon l r 8. 
Additional J mltcial Commissioner — Klian Sahib 
Kazi Mil Ahmad Ivhan, B.A., ll b. 

Revenue and Divisional Commissioner — .T. S. 
'J’liomson . 

Chief Serrefari/ to Government , N 
A ,1. llopkmsDii, i.i'.s. 

Seerelarif to Government, Transfeired Depart- 
ments — (*apt V. E. H Miicann 
Umler Secretanf to Chief Commissioner — Capt. 
(}. II C()ok(‘. 

Financial Sect eta n/ to Govei nment, JS .W F.P — • 
JLii Bahadui Gala ('Iiinii J.al. 

Assi>-.tant Seeiefarv {(b>neral) to (government, N. 

ir F P — R N MeMonaii, T s o 
Asstt. Finaneial Serif to Govt , N W.F l\ — S. 
Ata Elulii Siddidi. 

Indian Personal Assistant. II E the Govenan — 
khan Salub llaji (Julam ]N'aqshband Kban 
Secretary t Public Walks Depattmcnl—y. 11. 
Buikitt, (M.E , 0 B.E. 

Inspm'for-Geneial 0 / (Uvil Hospitals and 
l*iisons - Cul C I bii'iiley, (’ I e , I M S. 
Inspector-Geneial of Police — J. H Adam, 0 i E., 

0. B E. 

Commandant, Frontier Constubalanf- -ii. billi", 

I B. 

Direefoi of Public Insl) action — T C Oigill, M A , 

1. E.s 

Superintendent, Archwoloqieal Survey, Frontier 
Circle — D. R. Mahomed Na/im, M A , I’li. o. 
District and Sessions Judqe— J. Almond, 
Bai-at-Law, I c s. (I‘eshaw!n). 

Adddionul District and Sessions Judqe, Peshawar 
and Hazara — M Mahomed Abkai Jvhau. 
Capt, Abdui Kuliiin Khan (Deiujat ) 

Political Aqeiits. 

L. W. H. D.Best, o B.E., M.C., Dir Swat and 
Chltial. 

Majoi C. S Se.ole, W (’ , IChybcr. 

Capt (J. C. Ji Cuchton, Korth Waziiistan. 
Capt, B. P. Ross Hurst, M.c , kiiriam. 

{'apt. 11. A. Bajiies, South Waziiistan. 

Deputy Commissioners. 

Capt. Iskai idol Muza, Hazara 
A 1), F Du nil as, i r s , i’eshaw.u 
Majin ,1. R.L. Bradshaw, hem Ismail Khan 
Majoi G L Mallam, Bai-at-Law, Kohal . 
k B. Sadullah, khairBannn. 

Former Chief Commissioneis, 

The Hoii’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Haroltl 
Deane, K.o.s.i,, from 9th Novemlx'r 1901 to 
3rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908. 
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The Ifon. Lleuienant-Coloiiel Sir George 
Iloos-Keppel, o.c.i.e., k.c.s i., from 4th June 
1908 to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.C.s.T., 
K.o.i.E., from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

Tiie Hon’ble Shr John Loader Mafley, k.c.v.q., 
from 8th March 1921 to 6th Jul> 

1921J. 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman liolton, 
K.O.I.K., C.S.T., I.C.S., from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1930. 

The Hon’ble Sir S ten art Pears, k.C.i.e., c s.t , 
l.c s., from 10th May 1930 to 9th Septcnibej 
1931. 

N. W. r. PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble TC H Ivhan Abdul Ghafur Khan. 
Khan ol Zaida (President). 

K. H. Abdul Hahnn Khan, Bar-at-Law 

(DepviH president). 

Sheeldi Abdul Hamid, B.A., LL B. (Secretary). 

EX-OFFinO MI'.MBKKS and MlNrSTEHS, 

The Hon’ble Mr O. (Uinnirighaiii, C.S.I., C I E., 
o.B E , Executive ('ouneillor, 

I’he H»)n’ble K li Nawab Sir Abdul Qa\um 
Khan ktik, Mini.stc'r to the Government, 

N.W.E.P. 

Officials Nominated Members. 

Thompson. Mi J. S , t o.s., Revenue and Division 
(lominissioiK'r, 10, 'J'hc Mall, Peshawar 
Cantonment 

Macann, ('’4]»t . A E H., Secretary to Govein- 
ment, 'Iransfericd Depaitments, Poshawai 
Cantonment. 

Adam, Mr. J. H., c.i e., o b.e., Inspector- 
General ol I'oliee, Commissioner Road, 
Peshawar rantomuent . 

llai Bahadnr Chum Lai, thiiaiicial Secretary to 
Government, Peshawar Ciantoiiment 

S. Baja Sinuh, M a 1, Cavalry Lane, 

j/oual Rtmembrancer to Govcrnineni, Pesha- 
wai Cantonment. 

Non-Officials Nominated Members, 

Allah Nawaz Khan, Nawabzoda, Bepresentative 
ol gcneial interests, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Khan Gliulam llabhani Khan. B a., ll b (Alig ), 
Be])ieseiitative of general interests, Mansehia, 
Hazara District 

Hahsan Ah Khan, Sultan , Khan Sahib, of Boi, 
Bi'preseiitative ol general interest, Boi, 
Mansehia Tahsil, Hazara District. 

Khan Malik-kiir Bahaman Khan, Kayani, M a , 
Bepresentative of general interests, Sahpui, 
Kohat District. 

Naiinjan Singh Bedi, Baba, B.A., Bepresentative 
of geni'ial interests, Ganj Street, Pesliavvar 
City. 

Elected Members, 

Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, Hashtn^ar (Muham- 
madan), Bar-at Law, Peshawar. 

Abdul Qayum Khan, Mr., b.a., LL.B. (Alig.), 
Outer Mansehia (Muhammadan), Mansehia, 
Hazara District. 


Abdur Bahaman Khan, Arbab, Doaba-cum- 
Daud zai (Muhammadan), Gari Gulla, Post 
Office, Nahaijui, Peshawar District. 

Khan Abdul Hamid Klian, Kuiidi, B.A., LL.B. 
(Alig ), North-West Frontier Province (Land- 
holders), Pleader, Gul Imam, Dera Ismail Khan 
District. 

Baz Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, 
Kohat East (Muhammadan), Tori, Kohat 
District. 

Ghulam Haider Khan, Khan Bahadur, Bannu 
North (Muhammadan), Bazar Ahamad Khan, 
Bannu Distiict. 

Ghulam llasaan Ali Shah alms Hassan Gul Pir, 
Kohat West (Muhanmiadaii), Naryab, Kohat 
District. 

Khan Hidayatullah Khan, Peshawar District 
(J^andholders), Umarzai, Tashil Charsadda, 
l*chhawar District 

Khan Hal dbullah Khan, b.a., ll b. (Alig.), Bannu. 
South (Muhammadan), Pleader, Lakki, Bannik 
District. 

Hamidullah Khan, Khan Bahadur Naw'ab, 
Bazzar-cum-Amazai (Muhammadan), Toru, 
Peshawar District. 

Hazaia Isher Das, Bai Bahadur Lala, M.A , LL B., 
(Non-Muhammadau), Nawanshalir, Hazara 
District, 

Karam Chand, Bai Bahadur, o B E., Mardan 
(Non-Muliamnuidan), Peshawar Canto timent. 

Khuda Bakhh Khan, Malik, b A , LL B., Other 
'J'owns (Muhammadan), Picador, Dora Ismail 
Khan. 

Ladha Bam, Lala, b a., ll.il, Kohat -cum-Bannu 
(Non-Muhammadan), Pleader, Bannu City. 

Muhammad Zarnan Khan, Khan Sahib, Hazara 
Central (Muhammadan), Khalabat, Hazara 
Distiiet. 

Khan Muhammad Ahhas Khan, Inner Mansohra 
(Muhammadan), Mansehia, Hazara District. 

Muhammad Hhaiif Khan, Ailiab, b a , Khalisa- 
eum-liara (Muhammadan), Laud Yarghajo, 
Peshawar Distint 

Muhammad Ayuh Khan, Mr., Mardan Kamalzai- 
cum-Baizai (Muhammadan), Khandi Khan 
Khelan, Hoti, Peshawar Di^tiiet. 

Mehar (,'hand Khantia, Bai Sahib Lala, B.A., 
JVshawar (hty (iNoii-MuJiammadau), Saddar 
Bazar, Peshaw'ar Cantonment. 

Nui Bakhsii, Manlvi, b a , LL.B., Dora Ismail 
Khan Fast (Muhammadan), Ideader, Dera 
Ismail Khan 

Pii Jlakhsh, Mr., m a., ll.b. (Alig ), Peshawar 
City (Muhammadan,) Pleader, Kissa Khani, 
Peshawar City. 

Jag.'it Smgli, Sardar, Warag Banker and 
Meiehant. North-West Frontier Province 
(Sikh), Advocate, Peshaivar Cantonment. 

Boehi Bam, Bai Sahib Lala, Dera Ismail Khar 
(Nou-Muhammaddn), Contractor, Dei a Ismail 
Khan 

Sultan Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur 
Hazara South (Muhammadan ), Bir, Hazara 
District. 

Samundai Khan, Mr., Hazara East (Muhamma 
dan), Banda Pii Khan, Hazara District 

Taj Muhammad Khan, Klian Bahadur, o.B.E. 
Nowshera (Muhammadan ), Badiashi, Now- 
shera. 
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Assam. 


The Province of Assam, omitting the parUy 
administered and unadininistei'ed tracts on its 
northern and eastern bordow, comprises an area 
of some 67,334 square miles. It Includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
mil Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north-cast frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by moimtainous ranges on three sides while on 
tlic fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

Tlie total population of the Province in 1931 
Was 9,247,857, of whom 445,006 were in 
Manipur. Of the population m 1931, nearly 5i 
millions were Hindus, over 2f millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians. 
4.) Tier cent, of the population speak Bengali, 2 1 
per cent, siieak Assamese: other languages 
Broken in tiio ])rovince are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mundarl, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tiiieto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the ' 
T>n)vince is only 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would bedinicultto find a uarallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sjs- 
teins all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Riee is the staple food crop, nearly 47,21,973 
acres being devoted on tliis crop. Except in the 
H 1 main yaii Tcrai irrigation is unnecessary. Tea 
and jute are the most important crops grown for 
exf)ort. The .irea under tea consists of 4,30,267 
acres Wheet and tobacco are also grown and 
about 35,485 acres arc devoted to sugarcane. 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Raintall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23‘39 to 24r76 inches. The inaxinmin is 
reached a1 (3ierrapiiiiji in the Khasi Hills, which 
IS one of the wettest places in the M'orld, having 
a rainfall of 520*09 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84 * 8 
111 .Inly. Eartliqinnkes of considerable’ severitv 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commereial scale arc coal, limestone and 
I>etroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
distriets, where about 191,800 tons were raised 
ill 1933. Limestone is quarried in the Khasi 
and .Taintia Hills, Petroleum is worked only in 
Lakiiiinpur and Cachar. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
[ in Assi'iin w.as recently published in the 
I memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
■ states that the petroleum localities in this 
[ province are confined to a curved belt of country 
k Along the basins of the Brabmaputra and 


Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N. E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is the 
most important industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the otlier industries 
! apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river. The excellence of its water communica- 
tions makes the iirovince less dependent upon 
roads than over jiarts of India. A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys. An alternate day service of passenger- 
boats runs between Goalundo and Dibriigarh. 
In recent years the road system has developed. 
There is an unmetalled trunk road througli the 
length of the Assam Valley and excellent metalled 
roads from Shillong to Gauhati and to Cherrapun- 
jee and also between Dimajiur, on the Assam 
Bengal Rallw'ny, and Imiihal, the capital of 
the Manipur State. A motor road, connecting 
Sliillong with the Surma Valley, has been 
coniph'tcd and opened to tiaf1i(5 The portion 
between Jaintiaiiur and Sylhet is being 
metalled. Tlie Government of Assam have 
recently launched into a laige programme of 
road improvements hiitha 8 to he jiostponed on 
account of financial di'pression. About 735 
miles are to be bridged throughout and the 
surface improved by metalling and gravelling 
where possible. Kufeha roads will he maintained 
by means of mechanical plant which has proved 
sucxjessful in maint;iining, throughout the year, 
a surface fit for motor vehicles. Motor traffic has 
increased on all sides and the demands for better 
roads has been insistent. TJie open mileage of rail- 
way has also shown a steady improvement and 
several brancli lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Cliittagong Port, In Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibni- 
Sadlya Railway and connect'^ the Surma and 
Bralim.ipntra Valleys. A branch of the line runs 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through ' 
tlie west of the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati wheie it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Hallway. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects As.sam with the Bengal 
B 3 rgtem via ♦he Valley ol the Brahmaputra. An 
extension towards Rangaijorn from Tangla 
jiiuctioii; along the North Bank of the Brahma- 
putra has been opened to traffic. 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 
under the Itefonn Act of 1919. The present financial position for 1934-35 is set out In the 
following table • — 


Princi'pal Ifeads of Revenue — Trs 

Taxes on Income . . . . . . 2,05 

Salt 

Land Revenue 1,08,40 

Kxcise 30,9« 

Stamps 17,00 

Forest . . . . . . . . . 12 ,h2 

Registration . . . . . . 1 ,.51 

Rail waif 8 — 

State Railways — 


Deduct — Working expenses .. 
Net receipts 
Subsidised Oompaniivs 

Total 

Debt Services — 


Interest 01 

Civil Administration — 

Administration of Justice . . . . 1,88 

.Tails and Convict Settlements . . 61 

Police 1,C3 

Ports and Pilotage . 

Kdneation . . . . . . . . 3,1 3 

Medical .. .. .. .. 1,74 

Public Health 90 

Agrieiilturo . . . . . . . . 95 

Industries 6 

Miscellaneous Departments .. .. 30 

liuddimjs, Roads and Miscellaneous 
Pnhl 1 C 1 m prove me nts— 

Civil Works 8,04 

MiseeUan'’ons~ ~ ‘ 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 16 

Stationery and Printing . , . 42 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . 67 


Contributions and Assitjnmenls to and from the 
Central Government — 

Miscellaneous adjustments between 
tiie (Central and l*roviiieial (lovern- 
ments 

Revenue in England . . 

Capital Revenue — 

Recoveries of loans and ad\anccs by 
the Assam (ioverninent . . . . 4,74 

Loan from the Provincial Loans Fuml 55,93 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt . . 

Government Press — 

Depreciation Fund 

Provincial Subvention from Central 


Road Development Account . . 1,64 

Suspense 

Total receipts . . . . . . . . 2,.56,46 

Opening Balance ' ‘ 

Grand total ^,56,46 

Reserved Subjects— 

Land Revenue 71,60 

Stamps 43 

Forest 11,99 

Forest 33 

State Railways 

Subsidised Companies [ 


Trs. 


Miscellaneous Railway expenditure. * *• 1 

Construction of Railways 

Navigation, Embankments, Drainage Works 67 
Interest on ordinary Debt . . 

Appropriation ior reduction or 

avoidance of debt . 

General Administration .. .. 16,45 

Administration ot .fustiee . .. 8,59 

.Tails and (’oiu ict Settlements . 4,69 

Police (other than Assam Rifles) . . 24,44 

Police (Assam Rifles) .. .. 2,73 

T*orts and Jhlotage . . . . . . 7 

Scientific Departments .. .. 3 

Education (Ihiropean) . . . . 78 

Medical , ..... I 

Miscellaneous Departments . . . . 31 

Civil Works . . . . . . . . 37,41 

Famine Ridief and Insurance . . 2 

Superannuation Allowances and 

Pensions .. .. 11,17 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 2,64 

Miscellaneous . , , . . . . 2,93 

Fxtraoidinary eliarges .. .. 30 

Contributions to the Central Govern- 
ment by tile Provincial Governmen t 

Total Reserved Subjects . . . . 1 ,40,05 

I Transferred Subjects — 

I .and Revenue 

I Excise . . . . . . . . . . 4,79 

Registration . . . . . ] ,40 

General Administration . . . . 1,05 

Seientifle Departments 

Ediieat ion (otlier than Kuropeaii) .. 30,03 

Medical . .. .. .. .. 11,72 

Public Health . . . , . . 6,05 

I Agriculture . . . . . . . 6,76 

I Industries . . . . . . . 1,83 

Miscellaneous Departments . . . . 1 

(hvil Woiks .. . .. .. 3,73 

i Stationery and Printing . . . 50 

Miseellaneons .. .. .. .. 2,61 

[ Total Transterred subjects . . . . 70,4 H 


Capital Erpenditare — • 

J^’orest capital outlay not charged to 
revenue 

Civil Works not charged to revenue. 
J»aynient of commuted value of pen- 


sions not charged to revenue . . 65 

Payment ot gratuities retreiiclied personnel 6 
Government Press Depreciation Fund 1 !* 

Advances from the Provincial Loans Fund . 
Loans and advances by the Assam 

Government • 0(1 

Provincial Subvention from Central 
Road Development Account .. 3,H 

Suspense . . . . . . . , 

Exiienditure in England . . . . il (d 

Total expenditure 2,66, 

Closing balance . . 

Grand Total 2,66,4< 
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Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 187.4 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1905, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieidy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the Ist of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Prssidencv of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Cliota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was rc-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shiilong, a town laid out with 
great taste and Judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

Governor. 

H, E. Sir Michael Keane, K.c.s.i , c.i e., i.o.r. 
(on leave) : The Hon. Mr. A. J. Lame, C’.i.K., 
i.e.s. (oifg.) 

Executive Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Laine, C.I.E., l.c.S. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra 
Datta, c.i.K. 

Ministers. 


The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, b.l. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, B.l. 

Personal Staff op His Excellency the 
Governor. 


Private Se^etary, Capt. R. C. Ctuddas, Tin* 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light infantry. 
Aide-de-Camv, Capt. li. E. I’cel, The Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

Eoiwary Ai^-de-Camp, Subadar-Major Sardar 
ilahadur Nainsing Mall, i.d.s.m. 


^ciSe Subadar Krishna Lai 


Under Secretary to Government^ G. R. Kamat, 
i.r.s.(olfg) 

I Under SecrOary {Transferred Departments), 
N. K Phukan, B.L. 

Secretary to Government (Legislative Department) 
and Secretary to the Assam Legislative Council, 
M. H. B. Lethbridge, I.C.8. (ottg.) 

Secretary to Government in the P. TP. D., 
E. P. Burke, l.s.E. 

Superintending Engineer, B. F. Taylor, i.s e. 

Under Secretary, P,W.D., Mi.K. E. L. Pennell, 
I.S.E. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance and Revenue DeparU 
ments, A. V. Jones, i s.o., v.d. 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (Civil), D. C. Das. 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (P.W.D.), A. B. 
Dutt. 


Heads op Departments. 


Director of Land Records rf’ Surveys, /. G. 
Registration, etc., S. P. Desai, i.e.s. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Society as Village Authorities, S. L. 
Mehta, i.e.S., (offg ) 

Director of Agriculture, J. K. Chakrabarty, (offg.) 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
G. B. Sen (offg ) 

Conservator of Forests, Assam, A. J. W. Milroy. 

Commissioner of Erase, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, C. S. Miillun, i.e.s. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Administrator-General, M. H. B 
Lethbridge, i.e.S. 

Inspector-General of Police, T. P. M. 
O’Callaghan, c.i.e. 

Director of Public Instruction, G. A. Small 

Inspector-General of Civil HospUals and Prisons, 
Col. J. P. Cameron, c.i.B., c.s.r. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. T. D. Murlson. 

Chief Engineer, E. P. Burke. 


Governors. 


Uomrary-Aide-de-Camp, Lt.-Col. J. P. Moran, 
Secretaries, etc., to Government. 


Chief Secretary, J, A. Dawson, C.i.E,, i.e.s. 




I Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.C.S.I., K.c.i.E., 

Sir William Sinclair Marris, K.c.s. 1 ., k.o.i.e., 1922, 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K.c.s.1.. K.O.I.E., 1925. 

Sir William James' Reid, K.CJ.E., c.s.l., 1925. 

Sir Egbert liaurie Lucas Hammond. K.c.S i . 
C.B.B., 1927. 

Sir Michael Keane, k.c.s.i,, c.i.e., 1932, 
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Assam Legisumve Council. 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The non’ble Miuilavi Faiztiiir All (I'midenti. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. A. .T. Lainf, n k , i.c | Ex-ojficio). 

The Ifoirhle Kal Ualialur I’l oin'xh* Clmmlra Dntta, OIK. • • J 


Names. Constituency by which elected. 


ELECT KD 


TheBov. .T. .T. M. Nichols-Koy 

Babii Sanat Kumar Das 

liabu liirorulia Clmndia Chakrabartl . . 

Jiabii lilrciidra l^al Das 

Babu Kalichar.m Uluchi 

Babii Copondrola] 1Us(’liau(3huri 

Babu .Titondra Kumar Pal Cliaudhuri 

Jiabu Clurat-an Mnchi 

Mr. Sasauka Mohan D.is 

Kumar T’iimiath(‘sh Ch.uulr.i liarua .. 

SiijulJiohim Kumar Chaudhuii 

Siijnt Bopin (’liandia Chose 

Bai Bahadur Jlaj nil Kanta Chaiulhuri 
llai Sahib Daliui Cli.nidr.i Boara 
Kurnar Ihiupeiidia Aaiaiu Deb .. 

Srljut Biiiidaban riiaiidra (Joswami . . 

Sri jut Jofjendia N.ith Goliain. . 

Sii]ut Kasi Nalh Saikiii 

Siijut Mohondia KaHi (loliam 

Hal jlahadur Ndainb.ir Dutta 

Srijut Sat voswar liarua 

The Hon’blc Maulavl Abdul Ilamid .. 

Haji Idris i\li Bari 1 ska r 

llfaiilavi Ala'ur BaKliid Cluiudhiiii 
Maula\ i Mima war Ah 
Maulavi Abdur llahim Chaudhury 

Maiilavi Saiyid Abdul Mannan 

MaulaM Abdul Khaliquo Chaudluny .. 

Khan Siildh Jiiulavi M.ihmud Ah 
Mnula\i Abual Mazid Ziaoshshams .. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Mi/anar Kahman 

Khan Bahadui ]MauUvi Kuruddin Ahmed . . 

The Hon’ble Maulav j I’ai/nur Ali 
Vacant. 

Vacant 

Mr. A. J Bicliaidsoii 

Mr. H. 

Mr.F. .1. llciithcote 

The Hon’ble ilai Bahadur Kanak Lai Bariia . . 


MEMBERS. 

Shillong (General Urban). 

Silchar (Non-Miihamniadan Rural). 
Hailakandi 


Sv Ihet Sadar 

Sunamganj 

Habiiganj (North) 

Kabiiganj (South) 

South Sylhet 

KanmganJ 

Bhubri 

Gauhati 

Goalpara 

Barpata 

Te/pur 

Mangaldai 

Nowgong 

Sib‘va«ar 

Joi hat 

Golaghat 

BUuugaih 

North Lakhimpur 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


r»ioriii vin.w. 

Svlhet Sadr (North) (Muhammadan Rural). 
Cachar ditto. 

Svlhet Sadr (South) ditto. 

Sunam«ganj ditto. 

Habiganj (North) ditto. 

Habiv^an) (Soutii) ditto. 

Sooth Sylhet ditto. 

Kanmganj ditto. 

Dhubri ditto. 

Goalpara cum South Sal* ditto, 
mara Than a. 

Kainrup and Darrang ditto. 
cum Nowgong. 

SibsagarcMW Lakhimpur ditto. 

Assam Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Surma Valiev Planting. 

Ditto. 

Commerce end Industry. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS. 
OffiCMlS. 

J. A. Dawson, c i.E. I n. G. Dennehy. 

E. P. Burke A Small. 

Vucuiit. 1 


Non-Officials. 


Sreejukta Atiil Krishna Bhatiacharya.* 

Srijut Maheudra Lai Das. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Muhammad Mashraf. 
Rai Sahib Pyari Mohan Das. 


Rev. Tanurain Saikla representing the labourm 
classes. ^ .. -r 

Subadar-Maior Sardar Bahadur Jangbir Lan ; 
o.n.i., I.P.S.M., (representing the mliaoltai ' 
of Backward Tracts). ^ w 

Khan Babadm Maulavi KeTamaCt Ah, *10111 ' 
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Baluchistan. 


lUIuchisfcan la an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme we''tern corner of the 
Indian Ern])ire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879: (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44 845 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers ; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 B<)uare miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
acfordnig to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitants. 

The country, wliich is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. Jt thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia, Rugged, barren, sun-bumt mountains, 
rent bv high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid (h'serts and stony plains, the pre 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to he carried on and rich 
wops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
tile outbreak of the Pirst Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
I’liH distnets of Kaclii, Quetta and Mastung 
wore handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and tliese 
di'-lxicts were, assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of tlie Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system ar\d welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, 8ibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
vers handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Saiidernan’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

B«.iuclu8tan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than Ilf inches In a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 


rainfall Is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majorltv of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. Tlie majority of the Afghan and 
the Bahioh, as anile, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the .ndvent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the ciiltnmtor was fortunate if he reap<‘d his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The ?Jekran ('oast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown In the highlands and the 
export 18 increasing. 

Education is imparted in 108 public schools of 
all kinds witli7,6()5 scholars. I’ncre is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened lieadmen round about (juc'tta and 
other centres , but on tin* whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the ontlving districts. Coal is mined at Sharigh 
and Harnai on the Sind-Pishin Railway and in 
theBolan Pass. The output of coal in 1929-30 
was 16,959 tons, Cffiromite is extracted in the 
Zhob District near Tlindiibagli. The chrome 
output fell off owing to poorer demand. Lime- 
stone is quarried in small quantities. The 
output of chromite during 1929-30 amounted 
to 17,906 tons. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-Genera] and 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jkgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of tlie feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellani'ous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
irregular Corps in the Province; the" Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corp«i and the Chagal 
Levy (iorps. Fundamentally the Province is not 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds. 
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Agent to the Goternor-General and (luef Com- 
mmsioner in lialachintan, The Hoii’blc Sir 
Norman Cater, K C.I.E., i.c.s. 

Revenue and Jiidtrial Cornmisbmner, B. J 
Could, c.M O.i.E., I c s. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commisewner, H Weij'htman, 

1.0 s. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor -General 
m the Public Works Department^ Brigadici 
C 11. Haswell, C.l E. 

Assistant Secretary to the Agent to the Governor- 
General and Chief Commissioner, Major J. 
E. Liclicrth, M.B.K. 

Under Seaetarg and Personal Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor -General and Chief Com- 
missioner, M. H. Jones, Esq , i.o.s. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissionei , 
Quetta, H J. Todd. 

Assistant J‘olihcnl Agent and Assistant Commis- 
sioner, QueMn, Captain B. Woods Ballerd, I. A 
J*olitical Agent in Kalat and Political Agent in 
cimrge of the Rolan Pass and of C hagai District, 
C. P. Skriiie, i <’ s 

Assistant to the Political Agent in Kalat and of 
Chagai,V‘Aptixm K. L Bazalgette, I. A. 
Assistant Political Agent, Mekraii, Panjgur, 
('aj)tain H M Khurslnd 

Political Agent, iiibi,Q F. S(jiiitc, Esq, i.c s. 
Assistant Poldu'al Agent, JSihi, Captain V. W. 
11. Willoughby, i.A 

Assistant Political Agent and Colonisation Officer, 
Nasirabad Siib-Dinsion, Distnet ISibi, G. C. 
S Curtis, I O.s 

Politiml Agent, Loralai, Lt.-Coloiicl R G Hinde 
Assistant Political Agent, Loralai, H. E 
RichaidsOii, Esq , l.('.s. 

Political Agent, Zhob, Fort, Handeman, Captain 
dc la Farguc, I A. 

Assistant PolUu'al Agent, Zhob, Capt. M. O, A 
Bam. 

Resideiicg Sui icon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Lt -(’oloiiel F. Stevenson, 1 M s 
Cinl Surgeon, Quetta, Major K Huv, IMS. 
Civil Suigeon, Loralai and Sibi, Major J. Rodger, 

31.0 , l.M.S. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

This is a group of islands lying in the Ba> 
of Bengal. Port Blair, the headquarters ol 
the Administration, is 780 miles from (^aleutta, 
740 miles from Madras, and JOO miles tiom 
Rangoon, with which ports there is regular 
eommunieutioii by Governmeut chartered 
steamers. 

The total area of the Andaman Islands is 
2,508 square miles and that ot the Nieobai 
Islands 63.S square miles. Of the former 15 .74 
square miles are cleared and partly uiidei 
cultivation, the romaming area being dense 
forest. I’hc population enumerated at the 
Census ot 1031 was 20,463 of whom 7,631 were 
convicts. The number of convicts on 31st 
March 1932 was 7,672. 


Ports — Port Blair and Boningto in the 
Andamans and Car Nicobar and Camorta in the 
Nicobars. Timber and coconuts are exported 
trom the Andamans, and coconuts and their 
products from the Nicobars. 

The Islands are administered by a Chief 

Commissioner. A penal settlement was es- 

tablished at Port Blair in 1858 and is the largest 
and most important in India. 

Chief Commissioner, J. W. Smyth, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

COORG. 

Coorg la a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
IB 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Soiiiigapatain. In May 1834, owing 
to raisgovernrnent, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with hi8 headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
arc combined all the functions ot a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
18 styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat’ 
ed members was created m 1923. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indiai 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out 
put IS exported to France. 

Chi/'f Commissioner, Coorg, The Hon. Lt.-Col 

C. T. C. Plowdcn, c i.E. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajracr-Merwara is an isolated British Pro 
vince in Rajputana. Tlie Agent to the Gov 
crnor-General in Rajputana administers it a 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consist 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer an 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square mile 
and a population of 501,395 At the close e 
the Pindariwar Baulat Rao Scindia, by a treatj 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to tli 
British. Fifty-five per cent, of the populatio 
are supported by airriculture, the industn 
I population being principally employed in tl 
cotton and other industries. The price. p 
crops arc maize, millet, barley, cotton, 01 
seeds and wheat. 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon, Lt.-Col. G. 1 

Ogilvie, O.S.I., C.I.E. 



Aden 


Aden was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition was the outcome of an outrage 
committed by local Arabs upon the passensers 
and crew of a British Indian bungalow wrecked 
in the neighbourhood. Negotiations having 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the 
Government of Bombay despatched a force 
under Major liailhe which captured Aden on 
January 19th, 1839. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long 
and three broad, jutting out to sea much as 
Gibraltar does, having a circumference of about 
15 miles and connected with the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus of fiat ground. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old Crater which constitutes Aden 
IS 1,725 feet above sea level. Hugged spurs, 
with valleys between, radiate from the centre 
to the circumtcrence of the crater. The penin- 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden jiroper, 
was obtained by purchase in 1868 and the 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square 
miles in extent, was subsequently pui chased 
when, in 1882, it was found necessary to make 
provision for an overflowing population 
Attached to Aden is the island ot Periiii, f> 
siiuare miles in extent, m the Straits of Bab-cl- 
Mandeb at the entrance to tlie Bed Sea. The 
Kuria Muria islands, whic.h were acquired from 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1854, were attached 
to the Aden Besidenc.y until 1931, wlicn they 
w'cre transferred to the control of the British 
Eesident in the Persian Gulf. 

The whole extent of the Aden Settlement, 
including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman 
and Periin, is approximately 80 squaic miles. 
The 1931 census showed Aden, with Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Penin to have a 
population of 48,338. The population of Perim 
is 1,700 largely dejicndent on the (-oal i)eix)t 
maintained there by a commercial firm. 

The language of the Settlement is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tongues arc spoken 
The population is chiefly Arab. The chief 
industries are salt and cigaretti* iiianiifacture 
and dhow building. The crops ol the tribal low 
country adjoining arc jowar, sesamum, a little 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and, a little 
indigo. In the hills, wheat madder, fruii, 
coffee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
honey are obtained. The difficult jiroblem 
of water supply has recently been solved. 
An artesian supply of fresh winter has been 
obtained at Sheikh Othman. Early in 1924 
a start was made with a deep bore and sweet 
water was found at a depth of 1,545 feet. The 
artesian flow of water now rises from this bore 
at 750 gallons per hour. A second bore was 
started in 1928-29 and proved more productive 
than the first, Eive more bores have since 
been sunk, but two bores only are in operation 
at present and are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the public and shipping. Bore water 
has practically replaced condensed water. 


Supply mains for distributing water by pipe 
connections to houses have been laid at Crater 
and several of the private houses have been 
connected to the mains. The question of laying 
a separate water main to Tawa hi has had the 
preliminary consideration of the J^xecutive 
Committee of the Aden Settlement. Drainage 
systems at Tawahi and Crater have been 
completed. 

Climate. — The average temperature of the 
station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 in January to 98 in June, 
with variations up to 102. The lulls between the 
monsoons in May and September are very 
oppressive. But Aden is usually free fiom 
infectious diseases and epidemics, and the 
absence of vegetation, the dryness of the 
soil and the purity of the drinking water consti- 
tute eflieient safeguards against manv maladies 
common to tropical countries. The annual 
rainfall vanes from f inch to 8i inches, W'ltli an 
irregular average of 3 inches. 

Aden Protectorate. — ''Fhe principal Chiefs 
of the Aden hinterland are in proti^ction treaty 
relations with the British Government, and 
their territories and dcpendciuics comprise 
the Aden ITotectoratc. In April 1905 an 
Anglo-Turkish Boundary Commission signed 
a convention specifying a demarcated frontier 
between the Adi'ii JTotectoratc and the (tlien) 
Turkish Yemen, stretching from Shaikh Murad, 
opposite Perim, to the river Bana, some 29 miles 
north-east of Dhala’, and thence north-east 
to the Great Desert (Bub' al Khali). With 
certain modiflcations this frontier has been 
accepted by tlie Treaty of S.m’.l signed on llth 
Febiuary 1934 as the bouiuJaiy between the 
Alien protectorate and the teiiitones of the 
King of the Vernon, who became nilei of 
the former 1’uikish posse,ssions iii 8. W. 
Aiabia after the conclusion ot the Great War. 
The Aden ITotoctorate stretches eastwards to 
include the Badhrainaut and the territories of 
the Sultan of Qishn, bordering upon Oman, 
and comprises in all about 24,000 square miles. 

The Sultan of Qishn is also Sultan of Sokotra, 
an island about 1,382 square miles in extent 
lying off (-ape Guardafui on the African coast. 
Sokotra is included in the Aden Protectorate 
by virtue of a treaty betweeu the Sultan and 
the British Government in 1886 : its population 
is said to be about 12,000 mainly pastoral inland, 
and fishing on the coast. The Aden Protectorate 
which is under the control of the Besident and 
Commander-in-Chief, Aden, on behalf of the 
Colonial Office, is not directly administered, 
and since the withdrawal of a small British 
Garrison from Dhala’ in 1906 no military posts 
have been maintained in tribal territory, 

Admimrtration. — The administration of 
Aden was formerly directly under the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, but new arrangements cam# 
into operation in 1928. The Imperial Govern- 
ment is now responsible for the military and 
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political Bituation in Aden and the Aden 
Protectorate. The settlement of Aden itself 
remains under the (Joverument of India. The 
flnaiKJial settlement re(iuired hy this division 
of authority provides for the payment by India 
to Imperial licveniics oi a yearforthree 

years and tlu'nceforvvard <jf £ir)0,U00 a year. 
The larger amount Is eonsiderably less than the 
annual expiniditiire tallinsi upon iinliau revenues 
under the former system of control 

The admmistiutive fontrol of the Settlement 
of Aden was trunsfeired from the Bombay 
Government on 1st Ajuil 1U32, when Aden 
was formed into a sepaiate province under the 
direct contiol of tin* (rovernnient of India. 

The a<liiimistiat]on is vested in a Chief 
Commissioner wdio is al^o liesident and Com- 
mandcT-in-Cluff Since the introduction of the 
dual control ref cried to above, the llesident’s 
post is to be held altci natively by an Olhcer 
of the Indian Siuvice and a member of the 
Colonial Service The Di'^triet ot Aden Court 
is the Colonial ('ourt of Admiralty under Act 
XVI of iShl:, and its pioocdurc as such is regulat- ‘ 
ed by the provisions ot the Colonial Courts 
of tlie Admiralty Act, J8U() (5:J and 54 Vic. 
Chapi er 27) 'J’lu' laws m torce m the Settlement 
arc ftcneiallv sjieakinu those in toreo in India, 
HUi>i)lemeuted on (iertam points by special 
re^ulntjons to suit local conditions. The 
maiuiizement of the poit is under the control 
of a lioaid ot Tiustees tormed m J888. The 
principal busuiess of the I’ort Trust m recent 
yeais has been the deepeninfj of the harbour 
BO as to allow vessels of large size to enter and 
leave at all states of the tide. The police 
torec, consisting of land, harbour aud armed 
police, has been reorgaiiibcd. 


Chief Commissioner and liesident and 

Commander 'in- Ch lef, Lieutenant-Colonel 

Sir Bernard Kawdon lieilly, K.O.M.G., 
O.I.E., O.B.E. 

Officer Commanding lintish Forces, Group 

Captain C. F. A. J*ortal, d s.o , M c. 

JHulnct and Sessions^ Judge, B.W.If. Davies, I.C.S. 
PolUtcal Secretary, Lieutenant- Colonel M. C. 
JiUke. 

Chairman of the Port Trust and Settlement, 
J.V. Al-'Xander, M Inst. C.E. 

Ciml Secretary, Captain T. Hickinbotham. 

Ciml Administrative Medical Officer, Pori 
Health Officer and Medical Officer He E.C, 
Hospital — Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Phipson, 
3) H.o , IMS 

Commandant of Police, li. H. Haslam, J.P. 
Government Agent, Penm, C. Davey. 

The island of Kamarati in the Red Sea about 
200 miles north of f’erim was taken by the 
British from the Turks in 1915, and is admini- 
I stored by the Covernim'iit of India through 
I a Civil Administrator under the control of the 
Chief Commissioner of Aden. It has an area 
■ of 22 square miles and a population of about 
2,200. A quarantine station for pilgrims 
travelling to Mecca from the Fast is maintained 
on the island under the joint contiol of the 
Government of India and the Go\crumcnt of 
the Dutch East Indies. 

Civil Administrator, Captain G. V. Wickham. 

Under the new Federal constitution for India 
it 18 proposed to scpar.ite Aden from India. 


The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
ooucems relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
.and Its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Bocrctary of State 
for India. With modifloatioua this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
9whtch were forme.’^ly vested either In the Board 
of OontroL or in the Company, the Directors 
end the secret Committee in respect of the 
ffovemment and revenues of India. 


The Secretary of State. 

Until the Reform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to giv e orders to every officer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
wentioQS governing these relations should be 
modified ; only in exceptional eircumstances 
should he be called upon to Intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
aud the Legislature of India are in agreement 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his persomd 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for som^ 
of these the concurrence of a Majority of tlie 
members of bis Council voting at a meeting 
is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for slxt^ 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
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State with hie Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in practice the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statiitorv requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council wa^ 
reduced bv the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those Ihnita. The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Seerotarv of State mav, for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 
Parlianient, re-appoint a member for another 
five years Half the Counci' must l»e persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £($0(' for any 
member who wa?i at the time of appointment 
rlomiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall Appoint' 
inents to th^^ establishment arc made bv the 
Secretary of State in (’oiincil, and are subject to 
the ordinary Homo Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £.50,000 a year. The 
total cost now is al'ont £230,000. In conformitj j 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act- an arrangement | 
was made wheref’y the salary of the Seeretarj 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and 
most of llie outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions exercised in Wliitehall Is 
met from British revenues, agency functions 
being still chargeable to Indian revenues 
The contribution from the Treasury fo India 
Office administrative expenses is about £115,000. 

The High Commissionership. 

The financial readjustment was accom- 
panied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments From 
October Ist, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern- 
ment stores in England and the Indian Stu- 
dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
t^e work of the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further develonment of the functions 
and powers ot the High Commissioner have 
m eluded such agency work as thp pfivment of 
OivIT leave allowancps and fiensions the recruit- 
ment of technical officers, supervision of I C S. 
and Forest probationers after first appeint- 
ment, the making of arrangements for officers 
on deputation or study leave, repatriation 


of destitute lascars, sale of Government of 
India publications, etc. The staff of the 
Stores Department is located at the Depot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth 
The High Commissioner and the rebt of 
the staff, arc at India House, Aldwjch, W. C. 2, 
built to the design- of Sir Hcrltert BaKtu* at a 
cost for construction and equipm«'Tit of £3 *4,()('0. 
There could be no question of adopting a dis- 
tinctly Oriental stNle for the exterior* biitth- re 
are enough Indian f- atur< s of ornamentation to 

S roclaimthe E i stern association of the place. 

lorcoxcrthe Exhibition Hall (typicallv Indian 
in di sign) has five windows on two sid( s for 
display spi eimens of the uits, craft and com- 
merce of India. 

Parliament set up in 1920 a Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members 01 each 
House to keep P irliarnent In closer touch with 
Indian affairs but tlic system has not lloiiribhed 
in the last few years. 

INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Iloave, Bt., GCP, 

G.O.P.I., c.M.a., M.P. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Fiiullutcr Stewart, K.C.B , K.C i.k., c.s.j., 

LL.l). 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 

R. A. Butler, M. P. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

L. D. Wakcly, c.b. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Cecil H. Kisch, K r.i e., c b. 

S. K. Blown, C.B , c.v.o. 

Council. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes, o.b.e. 

Sir Henry Wheeler, K.C.S.I. , K.O.I.E. 

Sir Denys deS. Bray, K.C.s K C-I.E , f-B.E 
Sir Henry Strakoseh, g B B. 

Sir Reginald 1. R Glancy, K C.i B., C S.T. 

Sir Charles A Tegart, 0 B.T., 0 i B., M V.o. 

Sir Atul cf Chatterjee, g.c.i.e , K.o.s.i. 

Sir. A. A. L. Parsons, K.c i.e. 

Sir Abdul, Qadir. 

Clerk of the Councii : S. K. Brown, C.B., C V.o. 
Deputy Clerk oj the Council : A. Dibdln. 

Private Serretnry to the Secretary of SUite. 
W. D. Croft, 0 I.E. 

Assietnnt Pm ate Secretary: L. W. NT. IToman. 
Parliamentary Private Secretary : C. M. Pati’ck^ 

M.P. 

Political A.’D-C. to the Secretary of State: 

Lieut.-Col. W. G. Neale, 0 I.B. 

Assl,to ditto : 0. Gruzelier, M.V.O. 

Private Secretary to J^ermanent Undersecretary 
of Slate : V. F. Turnbull. 

Private Secretary to Parly, Undersecretary : 

A. F. Morley, 
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Heads of Departments. 

Secretaries. 

Financial • V. E. (Jiist. 

(E JI. iJavtei, (AcUnii). 

Public and Judicial: li.'l’ Pcol, v c , 

Military: M.ijoi-GoiuTal Sii .1 F. S J). Colu- 
rfdf?e, K O.H., 0 M.o., I'.s o. 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is 1,773,1 ()« square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 352,837,778 of people — nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Indian States is 675,267 
square miles with a population of 81,310,845 
The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
llajputana, with an area of 13 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are httle more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of ovcu 
fourteen millions. Thi'v include the inho‘*pi- 
table regions of Western Ilajimtana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden ol India, Mysore, rich in 
agi ieultiiral wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ol the 
globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
Into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is iraiioasible evtn to auramariae 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the intluence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this geni'ral policy however there 
was, for a biief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse'. That is to say, 
wh('n there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
scfured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the apTilication of this policy, th(' 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and thd kingdom ot Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross inisgovern- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the traiisfereiiee ot the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historh 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own ; and w'e 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Go\crnment of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
POTite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 


of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
I granted ruling powers over his extensne ])os- 
j sessions. On many occas>ions the Govern- 
I ment of India has had to inU'rvene, to pre- 
vent gross rnisgovernment, or to carrv on the 
administration during a long minority, but 
! always with the undeviating intoulion of re- 
, storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
I for intervention passed. Almost all s^-ites 
possess the right of adoption m default of 
heirs. 


Rights of Indian States. 

1 The rights and obligations of the Indian 
I States arc thus described by the Impeiial 
' Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
; tion, gained protection against dniigers from 
' without and a guar.intee that the piotectoi 
' will respect their rights as rulers. I'hc l*ara- 
' mount Power acts for them in relation to torcign 
' Powers and other Indian States The in- 
I habitants ot th(' Indian Stales arc the subjects 
I ot their rulers, and I'xccpt in case ot jiersona! 

I jurisdiction over British ''iibjccts, tliesi' rulers 
and their sulijecis are free from tlie control 
of the laws ot British India. Criminals cs- 
I caping to an Indian State must be handl'd over 
' to it l)y its autlK-ntU'S, tbev cannot be arrested 
, by the police ot British India without the pei- 
I mission of the ruler ot the State. 'J’he Indian 
Princes have the-iefore a suzerain power which 
' acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time sciupulously resjiects their in- 
ternal authority. The Biizorain also iiiti'i venes 
1 when the internal peace ot their tenitoriis 
I is seriously thieatened. Finally tiiev parti- 
cipate m all the benefits which the protecting 
! powci obtains by its diplomatic action, or bv 
, its administration of its own domui'ons, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
I ways, the ports, and the inaikets of Biitish 
I India Except in rare cases, applied to man- 
! time states, they havi' freedom of trade with 
British India although thi'y levy their own 
, customs, and tlu'ir subji'cts aie admitted to 
' most ot the public ollices of the Biitish 
I Government, 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an ohligatioii not to enter into lelatioiis 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
authority ot tlii'ii ruli'rs has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their doininious become tor ail intents and 
. purposes Biitish subjects. Whete fon'igt 
interests are concerned, the Paramf.unt Power 
j must act so that no just cause rf offence is 
1 given by its subordinate allie®. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to nfer 
to the liritish every question ot (li<-pute with 
j other states. Inasmuch as the Indian Stales 
have no use for a military establishment other 
; than for police, or display, or for co-operution 
j with the Imperial Government, their tnilnarv 
I forces, their equipment and armament are 
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prescribed by the Paramount Power. Altl.oufjii 1 
old and unaliend tr-atles declare that tlu 
Hritish Oovernmont will have no t. onn( r 01 
concern with any ol a Maharajah’s dependents , 
or tk^FNants, v^th respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public 01 injop ha'r 
endorsed the principle which Loid Cnnilng 
Bet lorth in his minute of 1860, that tin 
“Government ol India is not precluded freu 
stepping in to set right sucii serious abuse<> 
in a Native tlovcininent as may threaten anj 
part ol tlie country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor troin assuming temporal y ci argt 
ol a Nativr state when there shall be tuflheien* 
reason to do so” Of this necessity the Go\- 
enior-General in Council is the sole judge 
subject to tlH' control ol J’arliament. Where 
the law ol IJritish India confers jurisdiction 
over JJnlish sulijects or other specified persons 
in loreign territory, that power la exorcised 
by tile Jlritish courts whicli jiossess it. 'J'he 
Bul)j(jcts ol European Powers and tlie United 
States are on the same footing. Wlicrc can- 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion botli over tlu; cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

'rlic powers of the IJritish Government are 
exercised tiirinigh Political Officers wdio, as 
a rule, reside in tiie states tlicinselves. In the 
laigei states the Government is represented 
by a Pcsalent, in groups ol states by an Agent 
to Gie Governor-General, assisted by local 
Uesidonts or J’olitical Agents. These Officers 
loriii the sole cluinnel ol communication be- 
tween the Indian States and tlie Government 
of India and its Poreigii Department, w'lth 
tho officials oi Britisii India and with other 
Indian Slates. Tliey arc expects to advise 
and assist tlie Huluig Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
bo consulted. Pcht.ical Agents are siiiiUarlj 
employed in tlie larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments but in tlie petty states j 
scattered over Britisii India the duties of the 1 
Agent arc usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district they lie. | 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
•ire under tlie special supervision of the Su- 
pnuiio Govern inent, and in the personal charge 
of tile Governor-General. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events liave tended gradually to draw the 
Parauiount Pow'cr and the Indian States Into 
closer iiannony. Special caro lias been de- 
voted to tlie education of the sons of Uuling 
Cliiefs, first by the einployrneiit of tutors, and 
aftorw'ards by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose. These are now es- 
tablitdied at A j mere, Eajkot, Indore and La- 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps, wliose head- 
quarters are at Dehra Dun, imparts military 
^raining to tho scions of the ruling chiefs and 
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noble famili'-s. The sjiread of higher educa- 
tion has placed at tiic dispo^a] of the Indian 
States the products of tlie Universities. In 
these ways lliere has liecn a steady rise in the 
ciiaracter of tlie administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal. Most ol the Indian States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 
burden of Imperial defence. Pollow'ing on 
tlie spontaneous offer ol military assistance 
when war wiMi Itiissia ajipcareti to be inevi- 
table over tlie Pcnjdch incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of tlieir forces 
up to tlie staiidaul of the troojis in the Indian 
Army. 'I’hesc were until recently termed Imperial 
Service ’J'roops ; but arc now designated 
1 Indian State Forces : they belong to the States, 

I they are officered by Indians ; but they are 
} inspected by a regular cadre of British officers 
I under the general direction of an Inspectoi- 
I General. Their numbers are approximately 
22,000 men ; tlioir anneuicnt is the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and in the Great War. Secure in the 
I knowledge tliat tho Paramount Pow’er will 
1 resjiect their rights and privileges, the Buling 
' Chiefs have lost tlie sii^^iaeion whicli was com- 
mon W'hen their position w'as loss assured, and 
tho visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Piincessof Wales in 1905-06, and 
of tho King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the groat feudatories 
to the Crown The impiovemont in the 
standard of native rule lias also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce tho 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Indian States. ’The new policy w'as 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 
when he said . — 

“Our policy is, with rare exceptions, one of 
non-hiterfcicnce in tlie internal affairs of the 
Native States. But in guaranteeing their in- 
ternal independence and m undertaking their 
protection against external aggression it natu- 
rally iollow'j that the Imperial Government 
1 has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
i for tlie general soundness of their administra- 
j tion and could not consent to incur tlie reproach 
j ol being an indirect instrument of misrule. 

' There are also certain matters in which it is 
i necessary for the Government of India to 
! safeguard the interests of the community as 
, a whole as well as those of the paramount 
; pow'er, such as railways, telegraplis and other 
1 services of an Imperial character. But the 
lelationship of tlie Supreme Gov jrnment to 
j the State is one of suzerainty. The founda- 
' tion stone of the wdiolc system is the recogni- 
I tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
1 Government and Durbars and the minimum 
' of interference with the latter in their own 
< affairs. 
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HYDERABAD. 


The Nizam exercises full sovereignty within 
hia dominions, grants titles and has the power 
of life and death over his subjects. Before 1919, 
the Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minister, 
but an Executive Council was established which 
now consists of seven members. A Legislative 
Council consisting of 20 members of whom 12 
are official, C non-official, and 2 cxtraordmaiy, 
is responsible for making laws. TJie adimnis- 
tration is carried on by a regular system of 
departments on lines similar to those followed 
m British India. The State is divided into two 
divisions — Telingana and Mahratwara — 15 

districts and 153 Taliikas. Local Boards are 
constituted in each District and Taluka. The 
btate maintains its own currency which consists 
of gold and silver coins and a large note issue. 
'The rupee, known as the Osmania Sicca, ex- 
clianges with the British Indian rupee at an 
aveiage ratio of IIG-IO-H to 100. There is a 
State jiostal Service and stamps for internal 
purposes. The Nizam maintains his own army 
consisting of 18,418 troops ot all ranks of which 
11,211 are Irregular, cV- 7,207 arc Begular 
troops, which includes 2 battalions for Imperial 
Service 1,033 strong. 

Finance. — ^Hyderabad State is by far the 
wealthiest of the Indian States, having a leveniie 
in its own curiency of about 8^ crores, which is 
aiiproxiinately the same as that of the Central 
Piovmces and Behar and Orissa and double 
that of any other State. After many vicissi- 
tudes, its hnancos are at present in a prosperous 
condition and it enjoys a laige annual surplus 
of revenue from which a reserve ot 9 crores 
lias been built up. This is being used partly 
as a Sinking Fund for the redemption debt and 
partly for the development of the resources 
of the State. The Budget estimates for the 
present year show a revenue of 854.79 lakhs 
under service heads and an expenditure ot 
8y5 .85 lakhs, inclusive of large sums set aside 
for development, famine insurance and d» bt 
redemption The capital exiicnditure pro- 
gramme provides for an expenditure of 45.88 
lakhs which includes 1G.22 lakhs for completion 
of large irrigation projects and 19 .03 lakhs 
lor open Hue works and road motor transpoit. 
Tlie year opened with a cash balance of 104 .64 
lakhs which is expected to be about 79.65 
lakhs by the end of the year. The Government 
loans stand at 118/8 for long term issues. 

Production and Industry — The principal 
industry of the State is agriculture, which 
maintains 57 per cent, of the population. The 
common system of land tenure is ryotwan. 
About 55 per cent, of the total area is directly 
administered by the State. The rest consists 
of private estates of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, which comprise about one-tenth of the 
total area of the State, and the estates of the 
Jagirdars and Baigah nobles. The total land 
revenue is over 3 crores. The principal food crops 
are millet and rice ; the staple money-crops 
IS cotton, which is grown extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oil seeds. Hyderabad is 
well known for its Gaorani cotton which is the 


longest stable indigenous cotton in India. The 
total area under (Jotton exceeds SJ million acres. 
Hyderabad possesses the most southerly of 
the Indian coal mines and the whole of Southern 
India is dependent on it for such coal as is 
transported by rail. The chief mine is situated 
at Siugarcni, which is not far from Bezwada 
junction on the Calcutta-Mad ras line. The 
chief manufacturing Industry is based on the 
cotton produced in the State. There are 4 
large mills in existence and others are likely 
to be established, while about one-third of the 
cloth worn in the Dominions is produced on 
local hand-looms. There are about 391 ginning 
pressing decorticating factories in the cotton 
tj-acts and also a number of tanneries and flour 
nulls, the total number of factories (as defined 
in the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all kinds 
m the State being 419. The Shahabad Cement 
Co, which has been established at Shahabad on 
the Great Indian reimisula liailway line, not far 
from Wadi, supplies the whole of Southern India 
with cement and has at present an annual output 
of 109,450 tons. 


Taxation. — Apart from the land revenue 
which, as stated above, brings in about 3.21 
crores, the main sources of taxation are excise 
and customs The receipts from each are 
estimated for the present year at 170 lakhs 
and 103 lakhs respectively. After these come 
interest on investments (31 lakhs), railways 
(106 lakhs) and Berar rent (29 lakhs). The 
customs revenue is derived from an ad valorem 
duty of 6 per cent, on all imports and 
exjwrtb. 


Communieationt. — One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State ; also 33 miles of 
metre gauge hue fiom Masuhpatam to Marmagoa. 
At Wadi, on this section, the broad gauge system 
of the Nizam’s State Kail way takes off and run- 
ning east through Hyderabad City and Waraiigal 
reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at Bezwada, a 
total length of 352 miles. From Xazipet, near 
Warangal on this line, a new link to BeUarshah 
strikes north thus providing the shortest route 
between Madras and Delhi. From Secunderabad 
the metre gauge Godaveri Valley railway runs 
north-west for 386 miles to Manmad on the 
main line of the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway 
to Calcutta. A metre gauge line also runs south 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubnagar 
to the border and Is now linked up with 
Kurnool on the Madras and South^n Mahratta 
Railway. Branch lines exist from Purna to 
Hmgoli, Parbhani to rurli-Vaijnath Karipalli to 
Kothagudium and Vikharabad to Bidar, which 
last was extended to Purli-Vaijnath. Thus, with 
branch lines, there are now 805 miles of broad 
gauge and 656 of the metre gauge in the State. 
The Bars! Light Railway owns a short extension 
from Kurdwadi on the Bombay-Madras line to 
Latur m Osmanabad District. The Nizam’s 
I Guaranteed State Railway was worked by a 
company until April, 1930, when it was pur- 
chased by the Nizam’s Government. The 
road system is being rapidly extended in accor- 
dance with a well-considered programme. 
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Education- — The Osmania University at Executive Council — Haja Kajayan Raja Sir 
Hyderabad which marks a new departure in Kisheu Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, Yamin-us* 
Indian education, imparts instruction in all the Saltanath, o.c.i.E , President ; Ifawab Waliud 
faculties through the, medium of Urdu, English Eowlah Bahadur, Education, Medical and Mili- 
being taught as a compulsory language. Jt tary Departments , Members : Nawab Sir Akbar 
has three first grade Colleges, a Medical Hydari, Einance and Railway Member ; T. J. 
College, an Engineering College and a Training Tasker, i.e.s , llevenue and Police Member ; 
College for teachers. The NiZain’s College at Nawab Lutf-ud-Dowlah Bahadur, Judicial 
Hyderabad (First Crade), is however, affiliated Member, Nawab A queel, Jung Bahadur. Public 
to the Madras University. Jn the total Works Member; Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung 

number ot educational Institiithms were 4,510, Baliadur, Political Member, 
the number of Primary schools in particular Briiish Resident . — The Hon'ble Mr. D. G. 
having been largely increased. Mackenzie, c.i.E. 

MYSORE. ' 


The State of Mysore Is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It lias two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its own — the lull country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valleys and plains (the inaidan) on the east. The 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles includ- 
ing that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 6,557,302 of 
whom over 92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada 
is the language of the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the countrj’ 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka’s Empire in 
the third century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. l<Tom 1 
about the third to the eleveiitn century A.D . j 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the (iholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at I 
Halcbid. The Hoyaala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar , 
empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present ' 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar in 1505, In the latter part of the eigh- ; 
teenth century , the real sovereignty passed into i 
the hands of Ryder Ali and then his son, Tippu 
Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringapatain, 
the British Government restored the State 
co|jiX)Tiscd within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881, the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) E. Sesha- 
dri Iyer, K.O.S.I., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a state of great prosperity. He died in 1894, at 


, tlie early age of 31, and was succeeded by the 
present ruler His Highness Sri Enshnarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur, G.o.s.i., q.b.e., who was ins- 
talled in 1902. In November 1913, the Instru- 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a Treaty 
which indicates more apjiropriately the relation 
subsisting between the British Government and 
the State of Mysore. In 1927, the Government 
of India remitted in p rpetuity Rs. 10^ lakhs 
of the annual subsidy which till then had 
stood at Rs. 35 lakhs. 

Administration. — The City of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Highness 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 
State, and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by the Dewan and 
two Members of Council. The Illgh Court 
consisting of three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State — 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council. The Representative Assembly wa** 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923, the Representative Assembly has 
lieen placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation of the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion, XVIII of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote and standing as candidates for election 
has been removed. The julvilegc for moving 
resolutions on the giuieral principles ani 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, pro'Wslon has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to be 
summoned only for Government business. 

The strength of the Legislative C<uincil has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-official members. The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of resolutions on all matters df public ad- 
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miniitration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the ex* 
officio President of both the Bepresentative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Coiino*! has a Public Accounts 
Committee which examines the audit and 
appropriation reports and brings to the notice 
of the Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 

Standing Committees* — With a view to en- 
large the opportunities of non-official represen- 
tatives of the people to influence the everyday 
administration of the State, three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Kail 
way, Electrical and P. W. Departments, the 
second in connection with Local Self-Govern- 
ment and the Departments of Medicine, Sanita- 
tion and Public Health and the third in connec- 
tion with Finance and Taxation. 

All the important branches of the administra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Depart- 
ments. The combatant strength of the Military 
Force at the end of 1930-31 was 2,140 of which 
501 were in the Mysore Lancers, 132 in the 
Mysore Horse, and the remaining 1,616 in the 
Infantry. Animal Transport Corps, was 
replac<‘d by the Mechanical Transport which 
consists of 2 lorries (six wheeler lorries) and 4 
commercial lorries with the necessary staff. 
The total annual cost is about 17 lakhs of 
rupees. The cost of the Police Administration 
during 1930-31 was about 10 lakhs. 

Agriculture — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population arc employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp. Nearly fifty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next to Gold Mining. The Department of Agri- 
culture is popularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations, investigations 
and experiment. There are seven Government 
Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, Babbur, Marthur 
Nagenahally, Hunsur, Maiidya and the coffee ex- 
perimental Station at Balehoimur. A live-stock 
section has been organised which has been taking 
necessary steps for the improvement of live-stock. 
A cattle breeding station has been established 
at i*arvatharayanakere, near Ajjampur in the 
Kadur District, with a sub-station at Basur. A 
Serum Institute has been opened at Bangalore 
for the manufacture of serum and virus for 
i^nosulation against rinderpest and other 


contagious diseases. There are 63Veterinary Dis- 
pensaries and Hospitals in the State under the 
control of the Civil Veterinary Department. 

Industries and Commerce. — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The dejiartment has under its 
control the following demonstration factories — 
the Government Soap Factory, Government 
Porcelain Factory and the Central Industrial 
Workshop. The Department has a well-equipped 
staff to undertake the drilling of boreholes for 
meeting the requirements of drinking water 
in the rural areas. Mysore is the largest pro- 
ducer of silk m India, and the care and develop- 
ment of this industry is entrusted to a Depart- 
ment of Sericulture in charge of a Superintendent 
subject to the general control of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce. Arrangements have 
been made for the supply of disease-free seed and 
a central and live taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work. With a view to demons- 
trate and impart instructions m the utilisation 
of the high grade silk jiroduced in the State, 
Government 1' ive recently established a silk 
Weaving Faetoiy and Dyeing and Finishing 
Works at Mysore. The Sandalwood Oil 
Factory started on an experimental basis is 
now working on a commercial scale. A factory 
is working at Mysore. A large plant at a 
cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathi for pur- 
poses of manuiuctunng charcoal, pig-iron, dis- 
tilling wood-alcohol, and developing subsidiary 
industries. A new pipe foundry was opened 
there for the manufacture of pipes which 
are in great demand in several towns in India. 
A steel plant is also proposed to be installed 
shortly. The works aie on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horse-power of electric 
energy. A 'Prade Commissioner in London has 
lieen appointed to look afUT the interest of 
the trade and industry of the State. 

Finances. — The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget esti- 
mate for 1933-34 and budget for 1934-36 weie 
as below : — 


Year. 

Receipts. 

■ Disliursements. 

Surplus. 

Deficits. 

1928-29 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

3,74,57,981 

3,74,02,395 

55,586 


1929-80 

3,75,40,314 

3,75,34,720 

5,594 


1930-81 

3,32,35,293 

3,94,29,342 

61,94,049 

1931-32 

3,37,47,182 

3,56,03,763 


18,56,581 

1932-33 

3,38,27,523 

3,56,15,671 


17,88,148 

1933-34 (Revised) 

3,44,37,000 

3,65,92,000 


21,55,000 

1984-35 (Budget) 

3,63,39,000 

3.62,32,000 

1,07’666 
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Hydro-El«ctrie and Irrigation Works.— l Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 
The river Cauvery In its course tlirough the Mysore, The colleges are efficiently equipped 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet and organised and there is a training college for 
near the island of Sivasamudram, and this fall men located at Mysore. The Maharani*g 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop- College at Mysore is a College for Women, 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about There are .30 High Schools of wliich 0 are for 
12,000 H. P. for supplying power mainly to the girls, 320 Middle Schools of which 34 are for 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally girls Ih-oviaion has been made for teaching 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore, several vocational .subjects in general schools 
In course of time, the demand for power with a view to giving a bias towards the vocations 
‘ increased and with a view to protectmg and in order to enable the pupils to take to such 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera vocations after theur High Scdiool life. There 
tion of additional power to meet tlie growing are 12 Training Institutions for traiiuiig teachers 
demands, the “ Krishnarajasagara Reservoir” m Middle and Primary S( hools ; 3 of them are 
called after the name of the present Maharaja for women. The control over Primary Education 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- has been made over to tiie Local Bodies under 
voir besides enabling the generation of electric the Elementary Educational Regulation of 1930, 
power up to 4C,000 H. P. will also bring under and the Jjocal Bodies arc responsible lor making 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated due provision for extension of Primary Education 
in an area subject to more or less rontinuoiis m accordance with a deiinite programme spread 
drought. The new Canal Works were started over lO years. There arc also schools for ini- 
in X927, and the main canal Is named the “Irwin parting instruction in Agi icultural, Commercial, 
Canal’* after J^ord Irwin the then Viceroy. An Engineering and other Technical subjects. There 
area of about 9 thousand acres under this Canal were altogether 7,737 schools on 31 st March 1933 
has been brought under sugarcane cultivation with a strength of 3,11.371 pupils. This gives 
and a Sugar Factory with a crushing car)acity of one school to every 3 7 sijuare miles of the 
about .500 tons of enne per da V has boen Estab- area, and to eveiy 8 !0 persons of the popiila- 
lished near by. Arrangements are being made tIon. The total ex piuidilure on Ediieation was 
to increase the '‘apneity ol the Factory to about Rs. 67,17,0,')! yielding an average of Rs. 1-0-9 
1,400 tons per day and also to establish a per head of population. 

Distillery. Full advantage is being taken of the /^eiatui. — Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 

available electric power for small industries and O.I B , o b b. 

the electrifleatlon of towns and lift irrigation. Members o the Executive Council. — Rajamnn- 
Education — A separate University lor trapravina Diwan Bahadur K. Matthau, B. a , 
Mysore was established on the Ist July 1916. First Member of Council. Mt S. P. Rajiigopal- 
It is of the tcacliing and residential type com- achari, b.a., u.h., Second Member ot Coiine.il. 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges liesideniin Mpeore anUChieJ CommUnoner of 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s Coorg. — 'j'he Hon. Lieut -Col, C. T. C. Plowdcn, 
and Maharanl’s Colleges at Mysore, and three c i £. 

BARODA. 

The State of Baroda !s situated partly in Mannaji Rao and Govind Rao. The last died in 
Gujerat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided ISOOand wassuceceded by Anand Kao. A period 
into four district blocks • (1 ) the southern district of political instability ensued M'hieh was ended 
of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory; who established the authority of AnaiidRaoat 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, in Baroda By a treaty of 180.5 between the 
which lies Baroda, the capital city; (3) to the British Government and Baroda, it was arranged 
north of Ahmedabad, the district of Mchsana ; inter aha that the foreign jiolicv of the State 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar should be condueted by the British, and that all 
the district of Amreli, formed of scattered tracts ditlerenees with the Peshw'a should be similarly 
of land. The area of the State is 8,164 square arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
miles ; the population is 2,443,007 of whom over British during tlie wais with Baji Rao Poshwa, 
four-fifths are Hindus. the Pindarl hordes and Holkar. But from 1820 

History. — The history of the Baroda State to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II W'as Gaikwar, 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal differences arose between the two Governments 
Empire. The first Maratha Invasion of Gujerat wliich were settled by Sir James Carnac, 
took place In 1705. In later expeditions Waji Governor of Bombay, in 1841. Ganpat Rao siic- 
Q^ekwar, who may he considered as the founder ectded Sayaji Rao II m 1847. During his rule 
Of the ruling family, greatly distinguished the political supervision of Baroda was transfer- 
bdmself. Songhad was the headquarters till red to the Supreme Government. His successor, 
1766. After 1723 PUaJl regularly levied tribute Khande Rao, who ascended the gadi In 1856, 
in Gujerat. His son Damaji llnally captured introduced many reforms. He stood by the 
Baroda in 1734, since then it has always been British in the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
in the hands of the Galkwars; but Mughal his brother Malhai Rao in 1870. MalharRaowas 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall deposed in 1875 for “ notorious misconduct’ 
of Ahmedabad In 1753, after which the country and “ gross misgovernmeiit,” but the suggestion 
was divided between the Gaekwar and the Peshwa. that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the Ool. Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. 
Maiatha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed ftayaji Rao III, a boy of 13 years of age, who 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory, was descended from a distant branch of the 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute fkmily was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded in [ 1B75 and is the present Maharaja. He was 
turn by his sons Sayaji Rao I, Fattesing Rao, ' invested with full powers in 1881. 
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Administration. — An executive council 
consisting of the principal officers of the State 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewau and other officers A number of de- 
partnients have b(‘en formed, which are presided 
over by officials corresponding to those In 
British India. The State is divided into five 
PraitU each of which is sub-divided into Mahals 
and Peta Mahals ot which there are in all 42. 
Attempts have for some years been made to res- 
tore village autonomy, and village panchayats 
have been formed which form part of a scheme for 
local self-government. There is a Legislative De- 
partment, under a Legal Eemcmbrancer, which 
is responsible for making laws. There is also 
a Legislative Council, consisting of nominated 
and elected members. A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the 
State and hears all final appeals. From the 
docihions of the High Court appeals lie in certain 
cases, to the Maharaja who decides them on the 
advice of the Huzur NyayaSabha. The State 
Army consists of 5,086 Regular forces and 
3,806 Irregular iorc.es. 

Finance — Jn the total receipts of 

^he State wcie Bs 2,70,10,000 and the disbur- 
sements Its. 2,04,36,000. The principal Revenue 
heads nere • — Land Revenue, Rs. 1,22,26,000 , 
Abkari, Rs. 26,0 r, 000; Opium Rs. 3,79,000, 
Railway, Rs. 21, 50,000 ; Intel Cht Rs. 16,63,000 ; 
Tribute fiom othei States, Rs 6,36,000. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture and 
jKistuie support 63 per cent, ot the people. 
The prmcipal crops arc rice, wheat, gram, castor- 
oil, rapesecd, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, tobacco, 
sugaieane, maize and gardiui crops. The 
giealer jiart of the State is held on ryotwar% 
tenure 3’he State contains few minerals, 
excejit sandstone, which is quarried at Songir, 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
worked. There arc 98 industrial or commercial 


concerns in the State registered under the State 
Companies’ Act. There are four Agricultural 
Banks and 1,147 Co-operative Societies in the 
Baroda State. 

Communicatlont. — The B. B. & G. T. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants 
and the Rajputana Malwa Railway passes 
through the Mehsana prant. A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants in addition to which the Tapti 
Valley Railway and the Baroda- Godhra Chord 
line (B. B. & C. 1. ) pass through the State. 
I’he Railways owned by the State are about 
707.67 miles in length. The total mileage of 
metalled and fair weather roads in the State is 
532 and 932 respectively. 

Education. — The Education Depaitment 
controls 2,510 institutions of different kinds in 
113 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
T'here are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is “in a way pledged to the policy of free 
and compulsory primary education.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Eighteen per cent, of the population 
I IS returned in the census as literate. Total 
expense on Education is Rs. 36.12 (laklis). 

Capital City — l^aroda City with the canton- 
ment has a population of 112,860. It contains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and offices ; and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples. The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 

Ruler. — His Highness Farzandi-i-Khas-i- 
Dow'lat-i-Englishia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Kao III 
Gackwar, Sena Klias K.hel, Samshcr Bahadur, 
O.O.S.I., a.o.l.K, LL.D., Maharaja of Baroda. 

Resident. — -Lieut.-Col. J. L. R. Weir, c.l E. 

Dewan. — Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, kt., o.i.E. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of I^as Bela. 

Kalat is bounded on the Noith by the Chagai 
district, on tlie East by Sindh and the Marri-| 
iiugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The Kalat State, unlike the other Indian 
Slates, IS a contederacy of jiartially independent 
cliiels, whose head is the Khan of Kalat. The 
divisions of the State are Sifrawan or the Iligh- 
lands, Jhnlawan or the Lowlands, Kaelihi, 
Mekrun and Kharan. The inhabitants are, for 
th(‘ most part Muhammadans of the Sunni 
Sect . The area is 73,278 square miles and the 
I)0])ulation 3,42,101. 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 1 
mcjit are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed , 
^ ^ct in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
I®do- European telegraph line, the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Kushki and Nasirabad. 


The Khan is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 
European Officer of the Imperial service. The 
Governor- General’s Agent in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political supervision over the Stare. The revenue 
of the State is about Rs. 14 5 lakhs, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Rs. 3,00,000 per 
annum. Tlie present Khan is His Highness 
Bcglar Bcgi Lieut. Mir Ahmad Yar Khan. 
He w’as born in 1903. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river. 
Area 7,132 square miles; population 68,008, 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The esti uated 
average revenue is about Rs. 3.8 lakhs. The 
ruling chiel ot Las Beta, known as live Jam, is 
Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, who was horn in 
1895. The administrative control oi the State 
is exercised by the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Gover .or General and Chief Commissioner in 
Baluchistan through the Political Agent Kalat. 
The Jam also employs a Wazir to assist him in 
the administration of the State. 
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RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a groat torritorial 
circle with a total area ol about square 

miles, which iiichidos 21 Indian Stales, one 
cliiefship,oneoslate, and thesTiiall Jhltishdl^trlct 
ot Ajmer-Mei waia J1 is bounded on the west 
by Sind, on the noil h- west by the I’unjab State 
of Raliawalpur, on the noith and noith-east by 
the Punjab, on the east bv tlie United Pio- 
vinces and Gwalioi, while tiie southern boun- 
dary runs aeioss the eenljal region ol India in 
an irregular zigzag line Ol tlie Indian States, 
Chiefshipand (‘stale H) aie Itajput, 2 (Jtharatpui 
and Jlholinii) are Jat, and two (Palanpiii and 
Tonk) ur(‘ AIahoin<‘dan 'I’lie chief adniimstiative 
control of the llritish disti let is vested cjr-ojftcio 
in the polilieal otfie(‘i, w’ho holds the post ot 
Governor-0(‘neiars Agent loi the siipervisioTi of 
theielations betw(‘en 1 he seveial Indian States 
of Hajpntana and the Ooveininent of India 
Por adiniiiisti<ili\i‘ juiijioses th(‘y aie divid(‘d 
into the following groups . — Bikanei and Smrhi 
in direct lelations with the Agent to the 
Oovernoi-Oeiieral Kastein Rajputana Agency 
6 States ( Uhaiatimi , Ihindi, Dholpur, Jhalawai, 
Karanliaiul Ivotah), .laijuir Hesidenev 4 States 
Alwar, (.lalpiii, Kishang.iili, Tonk, Shahpura, 
and J^awa Instate), Mewai Residency, and South- 
ern hajputana States Agency 4 States (AJewar, 
Jlangarpiii, Uanswaia and Piatubgarh and 
the Ivushalgaih Chielshij)), Wi^stern Rajputana 
States liesidenev , 4 States (.lodlipur, Jaisalmer 
ralanimr and Danta, 

Tlie Aravalli Rills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to tlie north- 
west of the hills i“, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the tar west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
mDre fertile region, which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Communications. — Tne total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana i8 3,25yniiles, of w^hich about 
1,000 are the property of the Rritisli (fovernmeiil . 
The B. B. &C. 1. (Metic-gaiige) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of t'^e 
Indian Stat'’ railway s the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwir 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

A new Jtailw'av line from Alaiili (on the 
Udaipur-Chitorgarh Hallway) to Mai war Junc- 
tion IS undei eonstruction. 

Inhabitants. — Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation arii engaged m some torm of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population arc 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 6 per 
cent, and commerce for 2^ per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Raja->thani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
arc the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Rajputs, Hinas, Gujars, Bhils, Malls and 
Balais. The Rajputs arc, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
laud to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 


position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
by oliserving that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distingnished from a caste) in India which 
docs not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Rajput stocks. 

The population and area of the States are as 
follows . — 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

in 

1931. 

In direct political relations 
with A G a.— 

Bi kaimr 

Sirohi 

23,317 

1,958 

936,218 

216,528 

Mewar Residency and S. R 
*S'. Ayeney . — 

Udaipur 

Ban&waia 

Dungarpur . . 
Partabgaih . . 
Kushalgarh (Chicf- 
.ship). 

12,694 

1,606 

1,447 

886 

840 

1,566,910 

225,106 

227,644 

66,539 

35,564 

Jaipur Resuleney.-^ 
Alwar 

Jaipur 

Kishangarh . . 

Tonk 

Sliahpiira 
l^wa (Estate) 

.3,158 

15,579 

858 

2,553 

405 

19 

749,751 

2,631,775 

85,774 

317,360 

54,233 

2,790 

Western Rajputana States 
Residency . — 

Jodhpur 

Jaisalmer 

Palanjiur 

Danta 

35,016 

16,062 

1,769 

347 

2,125,982 

76,255 

264,179 

26,172 

Eastern States Agency , — 
Biindi 

Bharatpur . . 
Dliolpur 

Jlmlawar 

Karauli 

Kotah 

2,220 

1,978 

1,221 

810 

1,242 

5,684 

216,722 
486,954 
254,986 
107,894 
140,520 
685 805 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
ed in about 646 A .D. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana's palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chittorgarh Railway, 697 miles north 
of Bombay. His Highness Mahaxajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Bhupal Singhji Bahadur, O.O.s.l., 
K.C.I.E., who succeeded his father the late 
Maharana His Highness MaharajadhiraJ 
Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, g.c.sJ., 
a.0.i.B., G.o.V.o., in 1930, is the Premier Ruling 
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Prince of Uajputana. U’he revenue and ■ 
expenditure of the State are now about 
80’6 lakhs. Its archeeologieal remains arc 
numerous, and stone inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of Bajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Uajputana States. The area of the 
State is 1,946 square miles and the population 
2,60,670 souls. It is thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of Kajputana. IJanswara with 
Dungarpur originally formed a country known 
as Bagar, which was, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century until about the year 
1529, held by certain Rajput Rulers ot 
the Ghelot or Sishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruhng in Udaipur. After the death of 
Maha-Rawal Udai Smghji, the Ruler of Bagar, 
about 1529, his territory was divided between 
his two sons, Jagmal Sinuh]i and Pritlivi Rajji, 
and the descendants oi the two families aie now 
the Rulers of Banswara and Dungarpur 
respectively. Wheic the town of Banswara now 
stands, there was a laige Bhil pal or colony 
under a powerful Bhil (Jhieftain, named Wasna, 
who was defeated and slain by Mahaiawal 
Jagmal Singhji about 1530. The name of 
Banswara is by tradition said to be a corruption 
of Wasnawara or the country of W asna. Others 
assert that the word means the country (wara) 
of bamboos (bans). Nearly three centuries 
after its foundation by Maharawal Jagmal 
Singh]i, Maharawal Bijai Singhji anxious to get 
rid of the supremacy of the Mahiattas offeied 
to become a tributary to the Biitish Government 
In 1818, a definite treaty was made with his 
successor, Maharawal Umed Singhji. Banswara 
has been descuibed as tlie most beautiful portion 
of Rajpiitana ; it looks at its best just after the I 
rains. The principal livers are ttic Mahi, the 
Anas, the Eran, the Chap and the Haran. I 

The present Ruler is His Highness Rayan Rai 
Maharaja ])hiraj Maliarawalji Sahib Shree 
Sir Ihittii Singhji Bahadur, K C'.l E , who was 
born on July 15, 18S8, and is the 21st in descent 
from Maharawal Jagmal Smghji. His Highness 
was educated in the Mayo College and sue<-eeded 
his father in 1914. His Highness is entitled to 
a salute ot 15 guns. The State is luled by His 
Highness the Maharawalji Sahib Bahadui with 
the assistan<*e of the Diwan and the Home 
Minister, and the Judicial and the Legislative 
Council, of which the Diwan is the President and 
the heir ajiparcnt, Maharaj Raj Ivumai Sahib 
Shri Chandiaveer Singiiji Sahib, is Senior 
Member. The levcnue of the State is about 7 
lakhs and the expeuditui e is about the same. 

Diwan — Mr. Nand Lai Banerjec (Actg) 

Home Minister. — Mr. Nand Lai Baiicrjec. 

Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised tin; country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the M^rattas in i818. 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period ol 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
Oadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chitor, when driven away by ICirtipal 


of Jalor, fled to Bagar and killed Cliowrasimal, 
Chief ot Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chief is His Highness 
Rai Rayan Mahimahendra Maharajadhiraj 
Maharawal Shri Lakshman Smghji Bahadur born 
on 7th March 1908, succeeded on 15th November 
1918 and assumed charge ot the administration 
on the 16th February 1928. No railway line 
crosses the territory, tlie nearest railway station, 
Udaipur, being 65 mile? distant and Talad on 
AJimedabad side, being about 70 miles distant. 
Revenue about 8 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded m the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town ot Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was icgal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States), in iieu of 
Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was taken under protection 
was made in 1 818. The tribute to Holkar is paid 
through the British Government, and m 1904 
was converted to Rs. 36,350 British currency, 
i The present ruler is His Highnt'ss Maharawat 
Ram Singh i^ahadur who was born in 1908 and 
succeeded in 1929. The State is governed b> 
the MaharaM'at with the help of the Dewan, 
and, in judicial matters, of a Committee of 
members styled the Raj Sabha or State Council 
Revenue about 5^ lakhs ; expenditure nearly 5i 
lakhs. The financial administration is under 
the direct supervision of the State. 

Jodhpur State, Ihe hugest in Kajputana 
willi an area ol 36 021 stpiare miles and a jiopula- 
lion ol 2 A millions, ol vvhieli 8> jxm ec'ut. are 
Hindus, 8 p(‘r eimt. Mu''alrnans and the rest 
Jains and \mnnsfs The gie.dei pait ol the 
eonnfry is an and legion Tt Jinpioves gradually 
Irom a men* desert to coiuiMrativelv fertile 
land as it jiroeeeds troiii the West to tlie Fast. 
The raintall is s(ant\ and eaiuinous There 
are no peieimial i ivei’s and Ihe supply ot suh-soil 
water is Aery limited. The only unpoitunt 
rivei IS Jami 

The Mahaiaja ot Jodhjnir is the head of the 
llathor Clan oJ Uajputs and ilaiins descent from 
Kama, the deified King ot .\>odh>a,. The 
earliest known King ot the Clan named Abhi- 
manyu, lived m the htth leiitury, trom wlueh 
time their history is iin reasmgly ilear \fteT 
the breaking up oi then Kingdom at kanaiij 
tliey toundi'd this State about 1212, and tlie 
toundatlons oi tJie Jodlipnr City weie laid by 
Kao .Todha m 1450 He aiiolislied tlie ta^ 
levied by Hussain Shah ot Jaunjaii from Hindu 
pilgrims at Gaya. His destendant W'as thf 
tanioua Kao Maldeva, the most tiowcitul rulei 
ot thistinie having an army v»t 80 060 Kajpiits' 
the Eiuperoi Humayun when evjielleil by Shei 
Shah ill 1542 A D. had sought letnge with him 
Kaja Sur Smgh. son ot Raja lulai Singh, ii 
recognition of his di'ods of valoui was ereatei 
a “ Suwai Raja” with a muusab of 5,000 Za 
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and 3,300 SoM'ars ])y thft Emperor Akbur. 
Maharaja .Taswant Singh 1, was once a jiillai 
of the Indian Empire and a great deiender of 
the Hindus and their temples. lie was also a 
patron of learning and wTote books on 
Philosophy, Prosody and other profound subjects 
After his demise in 1676 A 1) Aurangzeb 
confiscated Marwar, and Maliaraja Jaswant 
Singh’s posthumous son and successor Maharaja 
Ajit Singh had to pass 8 yc.us in hiding m 
mountains and tlie suhsequent; 29 years in 
constant wars witli Aurangzeli’s army with the 
help of his nobles, cliicf of whom was the famous 
hero Durga Dass, betort* he ahceiided tlic throne 
of Marwar. In the time ot Maharaja Bijey 
Singh, a later descendant ot the same line, one 
of the richest districts n: , (lodwar, was finally 
acquired from Mewar and annexed to Marwar 
in 1771 A.l). The State entered into a treaty 
of alliance with the Jiritish dovernment in 1818 

The present ruler lient (^)lonel llis Highness 
Raj Rajeshwar Sammad llajhai Hindusthan 
Maharaja Dhiraj Maharaja Sri Sir llmaid 
Singhji Sahib Jiahadur, d C T.E , K.C5.S.1., 
K.C.V.O., 18 the head of tin* Itathors, .and is the 
32nd ruler from Rao Sinhaji. llis Highness 
was born on Hth .Inly 1903 and is now in the 
3l8t year of his age. He succeeded his elder 
brother on 3rd October, 1918. He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and was invested 
with full ruling powcis on 27tli .Tantiary 1923 
In October of the same year he was granted the 
rank of Honorary Captain in the British Army, 
made a Knight Commander of the Royal 
Victorian Order in March 1921, was elevated 
to the rank of Honorary Majoi in .Tune 1923 
and Honorary Lieut.-Coloncl in August 1933 
He was created K.C S.I., on 3rd June 192.') 
and invested with d.C I.E., on the Ist January 
1930. Hib Highness was married in November 
1921, and has loui sons and one daughter, the 
heir-apparent being Maliaraj Kumar SriHanvant 
Singhji Saliib born »^n lOtli Juno 1923. His 
Highness the Maliaraja Sahih B.ahadiir has 
one younger brother Maharaj Sri Ajit Smghji 
Sahib, and two sisters, tlic elder of whom is 
Maharam of Jaipur and the younger the Maliarani 
of Rewa. 

His Highness is greatly Interested In edu- 
cational, athletic, and progressi\e mstitutions 
generally of modern times both in India and 
abroad, and has always e.Hiiliitcd his sympathy 
with them by liberal donations. An example 
of this lb touiid in tlie donation of 3 luklis made 
by His Highness for founding the Irwm Chair 
of Agriculture at the Benares Hindu University 
He is a keen sportsman. Polo player and a first 
rate shot. His la\ourite pastime is pig-sticking, 
fishing, shooting, photograjiliy and air-piloting 

His Highness enjoys a salute oi 19 guns within 
his own territoiies and 1 7 guns elsewhere. 

The administration is earned on with the 
aid oi a State Council composed of His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur as President, 
Rao Bahadur Tluvkur Chain Smghji. M.A., LL.B 
Judicial Minister, Thakur Madho Singhji, Home 
Minister, Mr. J. B. Irwin, D.S.O., M.C., LC.8 , 
Revenue Minister and Mr. S (}. Edgar, I.S.E., 
P,W* Minister. There is aho an Advisorj 
Committee representing the great body oi 
Sardars who hold as much as five sixths of the 
total area, to aid the administration with 
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npiiiion oil matters afieeting general customs 
and usage in the country. 

The revenue of the State during the year 
1932-33 was Rs. 1,40,1.5.921 and the cxjienditiire 
Rs 1,05,08,730. The JodJiiuii Railway extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Suul) to Kuni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kucha man Road with 
its branches on all sides in tlie teiiitorics oi 
the state is the jirimipal lailway, while tlie 
H. B. & C. I. Railway inns across a jioitiou ot 
the South-eastern bolder The lainuub marble 
quarrieb oi Makrana. as well as the Salt 3.,ake 
at Sambhar are situated in Jodhpiii tiuiitoiy. 

Jaisalmer State is one oi the largest States 
in llajputana and covers an aiea ot 16,062 
square miles. I’he Rulers ol Jaiaalrner belong to 
the Jadon clan and are tiie direct desiendauts of 
Sii Krishna. .Taisaliner City was loiindcd in 
1 156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
j perpetual tnendbhip with the IJiitisli Govei nment 
in 1818. In 1844 alter the British conquest of 
Smd the forts of Shahgarh, C{ir.sia and Chotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
weie restored to the State. The population 
aceording to the I'cnsus ol J931 is 07,652 Tlie 
present. Ruling I’niice is H is Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Maharavialji Sii Jawahir 
Singhji Sulieb Baliadiii, Yadnkiil, Chandiahhal 
Rukan-ud-iiowla, Miizaller J.ing, Bijaiinand, 
K.C S 1. Revenue about loin Lakhs. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by liiils of 
which the mam feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 teet. 
The Chiefs ot Siroiii arc Dc'ora Rajputs, ,i branch 
of the famous Chauiian clan wliieli turniBhcd the 
last Hindu kings of Dellii. The piesent capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425. The city sutfci ed 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodlipm* and the nepredations oi wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzcraintj over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and Biitish protection 
was granted m 1823. The present ruler is His 
flighucsB Mahaiajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, (LOT R., K C.S.I. 
The State is riiliMj by tiioMaliaiao with the 
asslstanee of Mmisteis and othci olticialb. 
Revenue about lOJ lakhs. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
taua. It consiststoi the inostpa rt of lev el and 
open country. It was known to tlie ancients as 
Mutsya Dcsli, and w^as the kingdom ot the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahahharatn, 
in whose court, the five Pandava brothers dining 
their last period of exile re, sided. Bhairat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of ILajputs, which claims descent 
from Kush, son of Rama, King ol Avodhya, 
the famous hero of the lamous epic poem, the 
Ramayana. This dynasty in Eastern Rajpu- 
tana dates as lar back as ninth century A. D. 
Dullia Rai,onc of its most early rulers, made 
Amberthe capital ot the State in 1037 A.3>. 
About the end of 12th century one of the rulcis 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvi Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghori 
in the IChyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Pnthvi Raj had given his sister in 
narriage to him. History of India records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur fiom 
imongst whom the following require particular 
mention. Man Singh. 1560-J616. He was a 
victorious general intrepid commander and 
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tactful administrator, whose fame had spread j 
throughout the country. During most 1 
troublous times, he maintained Imperial autho- 
rity in Kabul and was the brilliant character 
of A k bar’s time. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh 11 
(1700 — 44) was the first town planner in India, 
lie removed the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
so named afterhim. During his time, the State 
acquired great power and fame. He was a 
great mathematician and scientist of his age, 
and is famous for his astronomical observa- 
tories which he built at several important v'en- 
tresin India. His court was visited by foreign 
astronomers. Maharaja Sawai Ham Singh, 
1835-1880 . H 0 was one of the most enlightened 
princes in India at that time. He encouraged 
art and learning, lie embellished the city 
in various wavs and improved the administra- 
tion and material condition of the people. 
Maharaja Sawai IMadho Singh II, 1880-1922 
He was a very wise and intelligent ruler who 
followed in the footsteps of his father. He 
maintained and steadily improved all the 
useful measures initiated by the late Maharaja. 
iJ is a d ministration was characterized by great 
liberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 
on affairs. Ills deep religious devotion and 
piety and unrj\ ailed generosity and genuine 
and active sympathy are well knovin. His 
staunch loyalty and maintenance of the tradi- 
tions of his iiouse raised him in the estimation 
of the paramount power. He passed away after 
a long reign of 41 years. His late Highness* 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to detail. 
His Highness the present lilaharaja Sau'ai Man 
Singh II Bahadur was born on 2l8t August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
llajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, Irom 
whom lie has a daughter and a son and heir 
{b. 22nd October 1931). His second 

niririiagc with the daughter of his late 
Highness Maharaja Shri Sumer Singhji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1932. 
By this marriage lie has a son born in England 
on May 5, 1933. He studied at the Woolwich 
Military Academy in England and promises to 
be ail ideal ruler having given abundant 
evidence already of the keen and sympathetic 
interest he takes in all that concerns the ivcltare 
of his people and mankind in general. 


His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March 
1931 His Highness was apiiointed Honorary 
bicutenant in the Indian Army on the 25th 
April, 193J,amlwas promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the Ist January, 1934. 
In 1933, His Higlmoss took his Polo Team to 
Knglaiul, where it achieved exceptional success, 
setting up a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments. A Chief Court of .Judicature was 
established in 1921. The army consists of 
Cavalry, Infantry. Transport and Artillery. The 
normal revenue is about one crore and twenty 

lilUhu ^ 


According . to the Census of 1931 the 
population of the State is 20,31,775, In area 
it is 16,682 square iiiiles, 


Kishangarh State is in the centre of Aaj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other, with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 85,744), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The liuling Princes of Kisliangarh 
belong to the Itathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Rajhai 
Buland Makan Maharajah Dhlraj Dikshit Yag- 
narain Singh Bahadur. He was born on the 
26th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
loma Examination. He was married to the 
sister of Raja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915. He went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His Late Highness in 1921. On 
the demise of His Late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the Gadi on the 
24th November 1926. He administers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 9 
lakhs and expenditure 8 lakhs. 

Lawa State, or Chief of Sajputana la 

a separate chicfship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
unde and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thakurs of 
Lawa bclong'‘d to the Namka sect of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1928 
and succeeded to the chielship on Slst December 
1929. The chiofship is under minority Adminis- 
tiation. Revenue about Rs. 50,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Ruler of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Chaiihaii Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Uaraotl. The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Me war and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindaries and came under British 
protection in 181S, The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Maharao Raja Sliri Ishwari 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur. He was born on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns Heir apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Bagadiir Singhji. Revenue about 
1 3 lakhs Hali and 3i lakhs Kaldar. 

Tonk State- — ^Partly in Rajputana and 
partly in (^entral India, consists of six Parganas 
separated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai clan of the Bunerwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, 
General of Holkar’s Army from 1798-1806. 
Holkar bestowed grants of land on him in lUJ- 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the present 
State The present Rulei of the State is His 
Highness Said-ud-Daula, Wazir-ul-MuU^ Nawab 
Haflj 5 Sir Mujiammad Saadat Ali Kb^n Bajiadinr 
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Sod’otary M Hamid Hiisain,n 

Shahpura State. -The ruling famUy 
belongs to the Scesmlia Clan of llajputs. The 
State came into oxistenco about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phiilia was granted by the 
Mughal liimiioror Shah-i-Johan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, non of Mahara] Surajmal, the 
second son of Alaharana Ainar Singh of Udaipur, 
Later on Kaia Pan Singhji received the para- 
ganah of Kachhola irom the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

The prosoni Kiilei is Pnjadhiiaj Sii Uniaid 
Singhji Jiah.idiii. 'I’hc State enjoys iicrma- 
ncnthonoiii ot nino gunssaliito. 

Bharatpur State. — Consists largely of an 
Imiuonso alluvial ])laiii, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivirs. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are .Tats, ot the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini. 
Bharat ])ur was the first- State in llajpiitaiia that 
made alliance with the British (lovernment 
in ISOIi. it helpc'd Lord Jjake with .5,000 horse 
in his eompiest oi Agra and battle of Laswari 
wherein the Mar.itha power was entirely 
broken and received ^ districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
witli Jaswaiit Itao Holkar against the British 
Government W’hich resulted in a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty ot alliance 
and it continues in force. The Gadi being 
usurped liv Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took u]) the cause of the rightful 
heir Mah.'iraia Balwant Singh Shaib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Comberraere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army tlio usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful lieir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. Buring the great War the 
Bharatpur Buibar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Transpoit Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Alnca The following are among 
the most important contributions made by the 
State during the great war : (1) reinforcement 
sent to E. Africa for the Imperial Service 
Infantry, 714 rank and file, and 64 followers; 
i^) reinforcements for the Imperial Service 
Transiiort Corps, 4ao rank and file and 64 
followers; (3; State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhi; ( 4 ) State subscriptions to Imperial I 
Indian Eellcl Funds, Soldiers* Comfort Fund, I 


Aeroplane Fleet Fund, Lord Kitchener’s 
Memorial Fund , St. John’s Ambulance. Serbian 
Relief Fund, and Red Cross, 2 lakhs ; (6) pnbhc 
sub>criptions to various war funds Bs. 26,000 
and (6» public subscriptions to w'ar bonds 
Rs. 09,000. immediately upon their return 
from Europe the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
went to the North-West Frontier, and remised 
on active service there during the Afghan W ar. 
The Corps returned to Bharatpur at the con- 
clusion of peace in February 1920. The present 
Ruler Is His Highness Shri Maharaja Brljendra 
Sawal Brljendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur 
Jung, who was bom in 1918 and succeeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Kishen Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929. 

Revenue Rs. 29,78,000. 

Dholpur State.— The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the^ Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the llajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor's Officers. Even- 
tualH the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
In 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties rc-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his treatv with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
imsscssion of Gohad however led to disputes 
between tiic British and Scindia, and in 1805 
the Governor-General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baser!, Sepau and Rajakhcra to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Smgh. Maharaj liana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nehal 
Singh, sueeceded to the Gadi. Major His 
Highness Rais-ud-Daula Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Sa- 
ramad llajliai Hind Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Rana SirUdai Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, K.O.S.I., K.O.V.O,, 
the present ruler, is the second son of Maharaj 
Rana Nelial Singh and was born on the 12th 
February 1893. On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Rana Ram Singh His Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, wlicre he passed the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes. 
After a short course of training in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps at Dchra Dun, Ilis Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913, 

By clan and family the Maharaj Rana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jbind, 
Nabha and Bliaratpur. His mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Maharaj Ranjit 
Singh of Lahore. His Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrqkija in tile 
Jhiod State, 
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Karanli State* — A state in Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas> 
tern Rajputana States Agency, lying between 
26* and 27® north latitude and 76® 30'and 77® 30 ' 
east longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Ghambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindhia's Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur ; and on the north-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur andDholpui* 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Ruler — His Highness MaharajadhiraJ Maha- 
raja Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur. Yadukul Chandra 
Bhal, Heir-apparent, Maharaj Kumar Ganesh 
Pal. Dewan: — Rao Bahadur Pandit Shanker 
Nath Sharma. 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara section of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the l7th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1625. It came under 
British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
is H. H. Lieut.-Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singbj] Bahadur. o.c.8.i.,g.c.i.e., g.b.k., who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in ! 
1896. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, m.A., and Major-General Onkarslngh, 
o.i.K. Tlie most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of tile late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 51 
lakhs ; Expenditure 47 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east oi Rajputana with an 
area of 813 square miles yielding a revenue of 
about 8 lakhs of rupees. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jliala clan of Rajputs. The 
present fluler, Lieutenant His Highness 
Maharaj liana Rajendra Slnghji, succeeded to 
the Gadi on 13th Apiil, 1929. He was born in 
1900 and educated at tlie Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and Oxford University. The hcii-appaieiit 
Maharaj Kumar Virendra Singh was born in 
England on 27th September, 1921. Rai Baha- 
dur Dewan Pandit Manmohan Lai Ji J.angar 
is the Dewan of the State. 

The Bikaner State in point of area is the 
seventh largc.st ot all the Indian States and the 
Second largest in Rajputna. The population 
of the State is 9,30,218 of whom 77 per cent, 
are Hindus, 15 per cent. Mahomedans, 4 pi'r cent. 
Sikhs and 3 per cent. Jains. The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its population including the 
suburbs of 85,927, is tlie third city in Rajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating. The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches. The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1465 A.D. by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and the State are named. 
Rai Singh ji, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 


was “ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene- 
rals ” and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 m re- 
cognition' of ins distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajaii Sardar Singhji who in tlie 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
to ct >-opcrate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
frori the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil m the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 


The present Ruler, Lieutenant-General His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Narendra Sliiromani Maharajah Sri Ganga 
Singhji Bahadur, Q.C.S i , g.ci.e., g.c V.O., 
G B B , K.O.B,, A.D C., LL.D.., is the 21st of 
a long line of distinguisiied rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship. He 
was born on tlie 13th Octolier 1880 and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898. He was awarded the first class Kaisar- 
i-Hind Medal for the active part he took in re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the China War oi 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatclies and received the China Mo- 
dal and K c.i.E. I’he State l^’orees consist of tlie 
Camel Corps, xnown as ‘ Ganga Risala,' whose 
sanctioned strength is 405 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion known as Sadul Liglit Infantry 
619 strong, a Regiment of Cavalry known 
as Dungar Laiieers 342 .strong, including 
His Highness* Body Guard, a Batt('ry of 
Artilleiy (4 guns 2‘75), 236 strong, two 

sections of Motoi Machine (iunH lOOstiong and 
(’aniel Batteiy, 20 strong and State Band 
35 strong. At outbreak of tlie Great War in 
1914, His lligliness inmu‘diately jil.iced the ser- 
vices of himsidf and his State lorces and all tlie 
resources of the Stale at the disjiosal of His Im- 
perial Majesty the King-EiuixTor, and the Ganga 
Risala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment 
which became incorporated in the Camel Corp;, 
in the field, rendered very valuable services in 
Egyjit and Palestine. An extia force was also 
raised for inteniai security. His Highness per- 
sonally wont on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought lioth in 
France and Egypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of liaving' tougiit for the ilntish Crown 
on three Continents, rt 2 „ Asia, Europe and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
a very conspicunis political ])art duiing the pe- 
riod of the War when he went twice to Europe 
ds the Represent ativ(‘ of tlie Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend tiie meetings ot the Im- 
j)erial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of tlie signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of tlie L(>ague 
of Nations at Geneva and represented tlie Indian 
States at the Imperial Conference in 1930. His 
Highness also attended the Indian Round Table 
Conference and tiie Federal Structure Sub- 
committee beth ill 1930 and 1931. 
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His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns fper- 
sonal) whilst the permaoent local saJute of the 
State is also 19. His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Trinces, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925. 

His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion by a Prime Minister and an Executive 
Council. The post of Prime Minister is held 
by Col. Maharaj Sii Bhairun Singhji Bahadur- 
K.O.S.I. A Legislative Assembly was inaugura- 
ted in 1913, and consists of 45 Members, 20 
out of whom are elected Members: it meets 
twice a year. 

The revenues of the State arc over a crore 
of rupees and the State owns a large Rail- | 
way system, the total mileage being 795-85. 
The Government have also under contemplation 
an extension of the Bikaner State Railway 
from Sadulpur to llcwari and from Bikaner to 
Sind Via Jaisalraer which will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind. 

Hitherto there was ])raetically no irrigation 
in the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall ; but the construction and open- 
ing in 1927 ol the Gang Canal taken out from 
the Sutlej River has helped to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which it has 
suffered in the past. 3,37,668 bighaa ot the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale is going oii. Even larger expectations are 
held out from the Bhakra Dam Project from 
which it is hoped that the remaining level lands 
in the north of the State will be irrigated, 

A coal mitie is worked at Palana, 14 miles 
south from the Cai)ltal. 

Alwar State Is a liilly tract of land in the 
East of Rajputaiia. I’lie Alwar House is the 
head in India of the Naiuka clan who are 
descendants of ‘ Knsh', the eldest son of Shii 
Ram in the Solar dynasty. Raja Udal ICaranji 
was the common aneeslor of botli the Alwar and 
Jjiipur Houses. Bar Singli, the eldest son of 
Udal Karaiiji of Amber, renounced his right 
of succession in favour of his younger brothei 
Nar Singhji. War Singhji’s line founded Jaipiii 
while in Bar Singliji’s line Malwiraj Pratap 
Singh established the Alwar State. Before his 
death in 1791 Maliaraj Piatap Singh sceuicd 
possession of large territoiies. His successor 
•ent a force to co-operate with Lord l.akein the 
War of 1803. An alliance of mutual tiiendship 
was concluded witJi the British Coverniuenl 
in that year. The piesent Ruler Col. His High- 
ness Shri Sewai IMaluijaj Raj Rislii Sir Jey 
Singhji Bahadur, G c.s.i., o.c.i.E., who is sixth 
in succession from Maliaruj Pratap Singhji was 


I born in 1882, succeeded his father Maliaraj* Shri 
Manga] Singhji Dev, G.cs.l., in 1892 and 
assumed the Ruling powers in 1903. He 
carries on the administration with the assistance 
of 6 Ministers, Members of ids Council, and 
departmental Officers. Notnial reveniicis about 
35 lakhs. His Highness Shri Maharaj Maiigal 
Singhi Dev was the first Prince in Raj|)utana 
to offer help in the defence of the Empire in 
1888. Alwar State stood first in recruiting in 
Rajpiitana at the time of the Great War. His 
Highness enjoys a salute of 1 7 guns. The capital 
Alwar is on the B. B. & C. I. Illy. 98 miles west 
of Delhi. 

Palanpur — Palanjuir is a first class State 
with an area of ] 768 sj^uare miles and a 
population of 2,64,1 70 Tlic lU't reviuiue of the 
State calculated on the .iverage ol the last five 
years is about 11 lacs 

2. The State is umler the rule of Major His 
Highness Zu bd-tul-Mulk Dcw-aii Mahaklian 
Nawab Sbii Tulay Mulioiued Khan Itahadur, 
(J C.T.E., K.C.V.0 , Naw-ab Sabeb ol Palaupur 
His Highness is dt'seeiided fiom the Usaf/al 
Lohani Pathan, an Afghan tribe w'bo apjieared in 
Gujarat in the 141]) C'eutury 'J'lie couig'dion 
of theBrilisb Goverimient with the State dates 
from 1809, in wbicli year tlu' Ruler w-as miinier- 
ed by a body of Situlln .lamadaiw. A consider- 
able tiade m cloth, w’lieat, ghee, wool, hides- 
eastor and rape seeds, sugai and iiee is carried 
on in the State. Tiie eapital city of Palanpui is 
situated on the B.B.AC 1 Railway, and is the 
junction station oi the J'alaiipur Deesa 
llnilw'ay is ow'ned by the Palanjuir State, 
Palanpur is a veiv old settlement ol which men- 
tion was made in the 8tli century. 

RA JPUTANA . 

Agent to Oovernor-Genernl — Tlic lion. Lt -Col. G. 

D. Ogilvio, C.S 1 , C.I.E. 
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Resident— U.-Coi. W\ A. M. Garstin, ('.B.li:. 
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Resident — Majoi L. E Baiton 
I Eastern Rajputana States. 

Political Agenf— Cai)tain 11. M. I’oulton. 

Western Rajputana States. 

Resident — 3J. t'ol H. M. Wightwiik. 

Southern Rajputana States. 

Political Agent — Lt.-Col. W'. A M. Garstiu, 

C.B.E. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of tlie ! 
Political Officer wlio is designated the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India with head- 

a uartersat Indore. As constituted in 1921-- 
lat is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency — It is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 


Bundelkhand Agency between 22®-38' and 
26®-19' North and 76®-10' and 83®-0' East and 
the Western consisting of the Bhopal au<I Malwa 
Agencies between 21®-22' and 24°-47' Noith 
and 74"-0' and 78^-50' East. Ttie British 
districts of Jhansl and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sectiors. 
The total area covered is 51,651 .11 square miles 
and the population (1931) amounts to 6 , 636 , 737 . 
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The great majority of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government; — Indore, Bhopal, 
Bewa, Orchha, DatJa, Bhar, Bewas Senior 
Branch, Bewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baoni which arc Muhammadan. 
Besides these there are 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Bewa States and the Hirapur and Ijalgarh 
they Estates are divided into following groups 
for administrative purposes: — Bhopal Agency, 
12 States and Estates (principal States Bhopal, 
Bewas Senior Branch, Bewas Junior Branch) ; 
Bundclkhand Agency, 33 States and Estates 
(principal States Orchha and Batia); Malwa 
Agency, 40 States and Estates (principal States 
Bhar, Jaora and Batlam). The Agency 
may roughly bo divided into two natural 
divisions, Central India West comprising 
the former Plateau division with such hilly 
land as lies on this side and Central Indio. 
East comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts.’* The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras. 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
tile Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 


The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above ; — 


Name. 


I Area in 
square 
I miles. 


Indore . . 
Jihopal 
ilewa . . 
Orchha 
Batia . . 
Bhar 

Bewas, Senior 
Branch 

Bewas, Junior 
Branch 
Samthar 
Jaora . . 


9,902 

6,924 

13,000 

2,080 

912 

1,800 

449 

419 

178 

602 


1 Population. 

Revenue. 


Lakhs 

Bs 

13,25,089 

1241 

7,20,955 

80 

15,8 ’,445 

60 

3,14,601 

10 

1,58, H34 

13J 

2,43,430 

17i 

83,321 


70,513 

6 

33,307 

‘H 

1,00,166 
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Gwalior. — The house of Seindia trjiees it 
decent to a faniilv of which one branch heh 
tlie hei editary post of patel in a village nca 
Satar.i The head of the family received j 
latent of rank from Aurangzebe. The foundc 
oi the Gwalior House was Banoji Seindia wh< 
held a military rank under the Peshwa Bai 
Bao. In 1726 the i’eshwa gi anted deeds t< 
I uar, ilolkar and Seindia, erapoweiing then 
to levj" “ Chauth ” and *‘ Sardesmukhi ” am 
retain half the amount for payment to thei 
troops In 1736 llanoji Seindia aceompaniec 
Baji Bao to Belhi where he and Mulhar Ba< 
ilolkar distinguished tliemselves in mllitar 
exploits. Banoii fixed his headquarters at tli 
ancient city of Ujjain, which for the tinn 
became the capital of the Seindia dominions 
Buiing the time of Mahad ji Seindia and Bowla 


Bao Seindia Gwalior played an important part 
in sliaping the history of India. Despite the 
partial reverse which Mahadji Scindia’s troops 
suffered at the hands of the British in 1780, 
reverses which led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), 
Scindia’s power remained unbroken. For the 
first time he was now recognized by the British 
as an independent sovereign and not as a vassal 
of the Peshwa. 

In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While he was indul^ng ambitions 
hopes he fell a prey to fever wliich ended his 
remarkable career on 12th February, 1794. 
Himself a military genius, Mahadji Scindia’s 
armies reached the zenith of their glory under 
the disciplined training of the celebrated French 
adventurer — Be Boigne. Mahadji was suc- 
ceeded by his grand nephew Baulat Bao in 
whose service Perron, a Military Commander of 
great renown, played a leading part. The 
strength of Scindi’as Army was, however, con- 
siderably weakened by the reverses, sustained 
at Ahmednagar, Assay e, Asirgarh and Laswaii. 
Baulat Bao Seindia died in 1827. Till his 
death he remained in undisputed possession of 
almost all the territory which belonged to him 
in 1805. 

Baulat Bao was succeeded by Jankoji Bao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and paity spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maharajpoore and Pannihar. 

Jankoji Bao was succeeded by Jiajl Bao 
whose adherence to the British cause during 
the dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops 
deserted him, was unshakalilc. In 1861 he 
was created a Knight Grand Commander of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and In 
1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress. 
Subsequently he received other titles and 
enteiod into treaties of mutual exchange of 
territories with the British Government. He 
died on the 20th June 1880 and was succeeded 
by his son Lieutenant- Gen eial H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Madho Bao Seindia, Alijah Bahadur, 
G.C.V.O , G.C.S.I., G.B.E., A B C., to the King. 
He succeeded in 1886 and obtained powers in 
1894, In 1901 he went to China during the 
war ; he held the rank of honorary Lieutenant- 
General of the British Army and the honorary 
degrees of Lh.B., Cambridge, and B.C L., Oxon. 
He was also a Donat of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England. He died in June 
192.5 and was succeeded by his son H. H. 
Jeewaji liao Seindia. Biiriiig His Highness’ 
minoxity tlie administration of the State is 
being conducted by a Council of Begeney. 

The Kuler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns. 'J’lie State is in duect relations with the 
Government of India. 

The State has an area of 20.367 Sq. miles and 
population 35,23,070 according to the Census 
of 1931. Its aveiage laiiifallis from 25 to 36 
inches. The average revenue is Bs. 2,41,79,000 
and average expenditure Bs. 2,06,50,000. 

The State has a Police force of 13.013 and 
Indian State Forces Cavalry 1,560 Infantry 
and Artillery, besides Begular and Irregular 
troops. 
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There is a well equii)pefi State workshop in 
Lashkar, the capital of the State ; there aic 
electric Press, electric I’ower House, Leather 
Factory, Tanneiy and Pottery Woiks There 
are some >?ood cotton mills in Lashkar and 
TJjjain. The State has its own Ijiijht Hallway 
and its own Postal system aeeordinj' to Postal 
Ckmvention The (« I P Hallway traveises 
through a major poitioii ol the State territories. 

Indore "-I’he founder of tlie House of the 
Holkar of Indore was Malhar Hao Holkar, 
born in 1«93. His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front. undtT the P(‘shwa, who took 
him into Ids Kervi(;e and employed him for his 
conquests. Wht'ii th(‘ Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panijiat in 1761, 
Malhar Hao had acquin'd territories stretching 
from the J)(M‘can to tlu* (hinges as a reward for 
his care(*r as a Military t^)mmander. He was 
succeeded by his grandson On his death 
without issue his mother Ahilya Hai became the 
llul(‘r and her administration is still look(‘d upon 
with admiration and reverence as that of a 
m®del ruler. She was su(tee,(>ded by Tukoji 
Holkar who liad bi'cn associated with her to 
carry the lifilitary Administration and had in 
course of it distinguislied himself in various 
battles. 'Jukoji was succeeded by Kashirao, 
who was sui»i)lant(‘d by Yesliwant Tlao, his 
btep-brother, a piTson of remarkalile daimg 
strategy as exhibited in a number of engage- 
inents in which he had taken jiart. The brilliant 
success lie oiitained at the battle of Poona 
against the eombined armies of Peshwa and 
Smndia made him a dictator ot Poona lor some 
time and he declared in consequence tlie inde- 
pciidi'iice ot Holkar State . During 1804-5 In* 
had a jirotraeted wai with th(* Jlritish, closed by 
a 'rr(*aty which n‘eognised the independence 
of llolkar Stat** witli praeta^ally no diminution 
ot its territories and lights. 'i'"e.shwaiit Jtao 
showed signs of insanity from 181)8 oriwaids 
and succumbed to t.hat malady in 1811, when 
he was sueceiuied by liis minor son Malhar llao 
11. During the iwgi'iiey which follow'cd, the 
power of the Stati' was weakened by various 
causes, the most important ot which wms the 
refractory conduct ot the Military Commanders 
On the outbreak ot the war between tin* English 
and the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, with a part oi the army, relielled against 
the authoiitv of tlie Htati* and were disjiosed 
to iH'triend the Peshwa, wdiile the regent inothei 
and her ministers wen* lor friendshij) with the 
British. There was a iiattle between the British 
Army and this retractory poi tioii of the Holkar 
Army which culminated in the latter’s defeat. 
Holkar had to come to teims and to cede exten- 
sive territories and rights over the l^ajput 
Princes to the British, but the internal 
sovereignty remained unaffected. The Treaty 
of 1818 winch embodied these provisions stiil 
regulates the relations between the British 
Government and the State. 

Malhar Hao died a premature death in 1833 
Then lollowed tlie weak admmistiation of Hafi 
Hao and his son. In 1844 Tukoji 3lao II ascen- 
d('d the 'riirone , but as he was a minor the 
administration was e.airied on by a Iti^gcncy 
under Sir Hubert Hamilton, the Hesident as 
its Adviser. Tlie prosperity ol the State revived 
a great deal during this administration and the 
progress was mamtainerl after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1852. It was interrupted 


by the out-break of the Mutiny in 1857 in British 
India. This wave of disaffection did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched. The 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, however, staunch to the British 
and gave every possible ahsistancc to the British 
authorities at Indore, MIiow and other places 
which was recognised by the British Govern- 
ment. The Maharaja died m 1886 after having 
effected various retonns in the administration 
and raised the position ot th(* State to a high 
degree of prospi'rity and honour. He was 
succeeded bv Shivaji Hao who reigned for 16 
years and will be siiecially remembered for his 
beneficent measures in matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties. 'TukojJ Hao ill suc.ceeded in 19(J3 
while yet a minor. 'I’Ik* Heg(*ncv Administra- 
tion was continued till H)J1 and it effected a 
numlicr of reforms in all tin* l)ranche8 of adminis- 
tration. The policy ot the Jlegi'iicy was main- 
tained by the Maharaja With his assumption 
of powers thi* State advanced in education in 
general, including ti'inale educ.ation, commerce 
and industrial dt‘velopnieuts, municijial franchise 
and other representative institutions. This 
prosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 
City, the pojiulation ot which rose by 40 per 
cent. 

During the war of 1014 the* State placed all 
its resources at tlic disfiosai of tin* British 
Government.. Its troops took part in the various 
theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towaids the war and charitabU* funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subseriptions to the 
War Loans amoiiiitc'd to Hs. 82 lakhs, while 
the contribution from the Indoie people amoun- 
ted to over one crorc. This assistance received 
the recognition ot the British Government. 

His Highness Mahaiaja Tukoji Hao III 
abdicated in lavour of his son. J’lic present 
Maharaja, Yesliwant Hao Holkar, was born on 
6th Scptembi'r H)()8. lie received his education 
I in Englami during 1020-23 and again at (Jhri'st 
(Uiiirch Coll(*ge, Oxford, from J{)26 till his return 
tin 192!). He manied a daught»*r ol the Junior 
Chief of Ivagal (Kolhapur) in February 1924. 
His educational career at Oxford in England 
having come to an end, he returned to India 
arriving at Indore on the ]2t.h November 1!)29, 
and received adininistrative training with 
Mr C U. Wills, c T F, , ICS. He assumed full 
Huling Powers on tlie 9th May 1930. 

The area of Iho State is 9,902 square miles 
with a revenue ol about oni* crore and thirty- 
eight lakhs. Aceoiding to the Census of 1931 
the ])opulalion ot the State is about 1,325,000, 
showing an iiicreasi* ol 14.5 per cent, over the 
Census figures of 1921. 

There are two first grade Colh’ges in the City, 
one IS iiiainl allied by the State and teaches 
upto M A. and Lli B , the othei is established 
by the ('anadian Mission and teaches up to 
M.A. in Pliilosophy. 'Hie State has six High 
Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 520 other 
educational and 76 medical institutions. An 
Institute ot Jdarit Industry for the improvement 
of cotton is located at Indore. It has also 9 
spinning and weaving mills. 

The stivngth ot the State Army is about 3,000. 
The State is traversed by tlie Holkar State 
Railway, the principal station of which is Indore, 
the B. B. & C. 1. Railway and the U. B. Section 
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of the G. I. P. Kailway. Kesidos the trunk 
roads, th(*re are 691 miles of roads constructed 
and maintained by the State. 'Fhe reforms 
introduecd recently are the establishment ot 
State Savings Banks, a scheme ot Lite Insurance 
ot State oflicials, establishment of a Legislative 
Committee consisting of seven elected members 
out ot a total ot nine members, introduction of a 
scheme of Compulsory Primary Education in 
Uie Clity of Indore, measures for the expansion 
ot education in the motussil, a scheme tor 
the tormation of the Holkar State Executive 
Service, a scheme of water sujiply and main 
drainage in the Indore Citv, raising of the 
m.irnageable age of boys and girls to IS years 
and Jt \eais respectively, and the jiassing of 
llie Indore Niikta Act and tbe Marriage 
expenses Contridling Act for eontiollmg expen- 
tlituieon timeral ceremonies and marriages. 

1'he Chief imports are cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosmie oil. The total imports 
in 1932-33 amounted to Ks, 1,. '>5,33, 293. 

'I'he chief exports arc cotton, cloth, toliaeco 
and cereals. 'I’he total exports in 1932-33 amount- 
ed to Ks .56,84,969 exidiisivc of the exported 
produce ot the tlinning and Pressing factories. 

(Moth manufactured at the local nulls is valued 
at over two ( lores and the local trade in wheat 
isestimati'd at one <!rore. 

Cotton excise duty at 31 per cent, ad valorem 
has been abolished trom Ist May 1926 and an 
mdustiial tax is levied on the cotton nulls from 
the same date. 


Bhopal — The principal Mobammadan State 
in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among tbe Mobammadan States ot 
India The ruling taniily was founded by 
Sardar Dost Mcdianiinad Khan, Dilei-.hing, a 
Tirab Afghan, who. alter bavmg seived witb 
distinction in tin* army ol tin' Ibniieroi Aurang- 
zeb, (d)taiiied the yanmqn of Berasia in 1709 
witli the disintegration ot the Mogbal Kinjuie 
Bhojjal State develo])ed into an indejiendent 
State In the eailv part of tin* 19th eentuiy, 
the .\a\\ab sm (‘(.sHtnlly withstood the inroads 
otSumlia and libonsla.aiid by tbe agreement ol 
1817 Bbojial nndertook to assist the Bi itisb 
with a (ontingent toiieamlto co-oiierate against 
the Pindari bands. In 1818 a permanent treaty 
succeeded the agreement ol 18! 7. 


'The iiresent ruler of the State, llis Highness 
Sikandei Saulat Mawab Ittikbarnl-Mulk Mo- 
iiainniad Hainidnllab Khan, Bahadur, o r s i , 
^ ’ succeeded bis niotber. 
Her latr Highness JVawab Sultan Jaban Begain, 
•'ll hci abdication in May, 1926 He had 
picMou.'^ly actively paitei])ated in the adinis- 
State tor nearly ten years as 
(hief heiretarv and alter^\ards as Membei for 
r inanee and J,aw and Justice 


Highnss IS the head ot tbe Governmen 
by an Executive (’ouneil eonsistin 
•1 attd one Sceretarv, whose name 

are given below.— 


T » James Eerguson Dyer, c i p, 

Kev^iiljwr« w/ ^’”»incilainl Member 

iniu and 1 ublie \\ orks Departments, 

Motamad-us-Sultan, Ka 
Member ’ “’I'”' Nuraiii Bisarya, B a. 


I9I 


Alimartabat, Motamad-ns-Sultan, Nasiru- 
Mulk, Sir S\ed Liakat Ah, Ivt., m.a , i.ui,, 
Member, Koubkari-K has 

Alimartabat, Jaeut -('olonei IT de M. Luca , 
Member. 4rmy Department. 

Alimartabat, Kafliil-Qadr Zlaul-TTloom. Mufti 
Mohammad Anwarul Haii.. m.a , m.f,, Member, 
State Council. 

Serretam . — Munsbi Hasan Mohammad Hayat, 
n \ 

Tbe J*olitleal Detiartment is under His High- 
ness’ direct control, tbe secretary being Mu^birul- 
Mulk, Ab-Qadr. Kazi Ah Hauler Abbasi 

The work ol legislation with tbe right of 
discussing tbe budget, moving resolutions and 
interpellations res<^s with a representative Legis- 
native Council inaugurated in lt>27. The 
Hnqatwari system in which the cultivator holds 
bis land direct from (Jovernment lias lately 
tieen introdnceil 'I’be State forests are exten- 
siv(‘ and valuable, and tbe arable area which 
comprises moyi' than two-thirds of tbe total 
consists mostly ol good soil yirodiicing cotton, 
wheat, other (-(‘reals, sugai-cane and tobacco. 
Tbe State contains many remains of great 
archa(*(dogical interest im biding the famous 
Sanclii Topes, v^'bicb date irom tlie ‘Jud (entury 
H C and which vveie resorted unib'r tb(‘ direction 
fo Sir .lohn Mai shall ' Sanclii Station on the 
G.l P. main line to Delhi adjoins tbe Topes. 

Among otlu'r troops, tbe State maintains 
one tnll srrengtb Ditantry battalion Tbe 
capita], JUiopal City, Ix'autitully situated on tlie 
nortb(‘rn bank ot an extensive lake, is tbe 
junction toi tin* Bbopal-T' jjain Stution of the 
(Jieat Jndi.in JVmnsiila Railway, 

Rewa — 1^ the largest State in Ccmtial India 
Agency vvith.in ari-a ot 1 3,(190 s(iuare miles and a 
population oi 1 .587.44.5 (1931) The Rulers aie 
Baghel Rajputs des( ended trom tbe famous 
Solanki clan wbh li ruled over (lujrat from 
tbe l(>tb to J 3tb ('entury Dunng the mutiny 
the Durbar ren(leii‘(l meritorious si'rvices to 
tbe Crown tor vvliu b various parganas wbii'b bad 
been seized by Maratbas were resorted to tbe 
Maharaja Tbe present rulei is Ills Highness 
Bandbvesh Maharaja SirtJulab Singbji liahadur, 
(1 (’ ! F KOSi. who \\as born in 190) His 
Highiu'sswas niam(‘(l in 1919 totbesistei ot tbe 
Maharaja ot .Jodbjnir Cpon tbe death ol his 
lather, Lt -Col. Sir Vi'iikat Kaman Smghji 
Bahadur, 0 r s I , on 30th Ortober 1918. His 
Highness Bandhvesb Maliaraja Sii (Sulab Singh 
Bahadur su( ce(‘d(‘(l to the Gadi on 31st October 
as a minor. Dunng the peiiodof minority, tin? 
State was a dmini stirred by Council of Regency 
witli His Highness Maharaja Col. Sajan Singh 
Bahadui, K.r si K c v.o., a i) r . of Rutlam as 
Regent His Highness Maharaja Sii Gulab 
Singh Bahadur attaim'd majority in 1922 and 
was invested wiHi full ruling powers by His 
Excellency tbe Viceroy The Maharaja exercises 
full sovereignty within his State and the 
adnunistiation is now carried on by liim with 
the help oi a State Council of which His Highness 
himself is president. His Highness is very 
much interested in all round progress of tbe 
State. He takes a keen interest in administra-' 
tion and development of agriculture and 
mineral resources. He has opened extensive 
tracts by construction of roads and bridges 
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throiiRhout the .State, A State liank — Hank of 
Ba$!helkhan(l, has rcc(‘ntly hoi'n insiitiited. • 
which has its hranclies all over llie Stale Hisj 
Highness is a keen spoil ^nlan ami tin; number of' 
tigers bagged by luin totals about Hist 

Highness has got {. son and lanr named Sri Vuvra] ( 
Maharaj Ivumar Martand Singh .h born on 15tli ; 
March ]l)2r>. ' j 

His Highness’ second marri.igc with the 1 
daughter of H.H. tin* M.iluuajn ot Kishengarh 
was performed on the 1 81 Ii Febi mu y 1 925. 

Dhar.— This State, in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from tuo old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Paimar Rajputs, who ruli'd 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from wliom the presemt Rulers of 
Dhar — Puar Marathas — claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Ruler of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, slianng with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty of 1819. 
Lt.-Colonel H, H. the Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao 
Puar S.'ihib Bahadur, K c s i , k 0 v.o.. 
K.n.E., died on 30th July 1920. There are 13 
Peudatories and 9 Bliumias of whom 13 hold a 
guarantee from the British Government. The 
population of the Slate according to the latest 
Census figure is 243,521 and the average Jii come 
and Expenditure arc about 17 and 16 lakhs 
respectively. 

The present lluler, His Highness the Maharaja 
Anand Rao Puar Saheb Jlahadur being minor, 
the Government of Slate is earned on by a 
CoutieU, Dewaii Bahadur K, Nadkar is Dewan 
and Piosidcnt of the Council of Administration. 

The famous and the ancient hill fort of Mandul 
the capital of seveial ancient and medieval 
Kingdoms, i\ith its beautiful inausoleums, 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep 
dales is situated in the State at a dist^ance of 
24 miles from the city of Dhar. 

Jaora State — This State is the only Treaty 
State in tlie Malwa IViIilieal Agency eoverm'g 
an area o1 aliont 001 siiuare miles with a total 
population of 100,201. and has its headquarters 
at Jaora town The Chiefs ot Jaora claim 
decent from '\.bdul Majid Khan, an Afghan of 
the Tajik Khel from Swat. The first Nawab 
was Abdul Ghatoor kiian wlio obtained the 
State about tlie year 1808. The pre.'»ent Chief 
is liieutenanl-Coloiiel His Highness Pakhrud- 
Daubili Kaw^ab Sir Mohammad Ittikhar Ali 
Khan Saheb Haliadur, Sanlat -e* Jane, K c.T.E , 
who was born in 1883. His Highness is an 
Honorary Ideutenant -Colonel in the Xiidiaii 
Army. 

Tn the adminisf ration of the State His 
Highness IS assisted by a Council constituted as 
under. 

Prendent • — His Higlmess tlie Kawab .8ahib 
Bahadur. Vice Prcsulenf <i- Chief Secretary * — 
Khan Jtabadur Sahtbzada Mohammad Serfraz 
Ali Khan. Secretary • — Mr. Nasrat Mohammad 
Khan, AT. A., LL.B. (Alig) Membets * — Kawabzada | 
Mohammad Ka^ir All Khan Sahib (Revenue), I 
]!^AwabzAd 4 Mohammad Mumta? All Khan J 


Saliib, Military Secretary (Military); Sahibzada 
Mir Nasiruddm Ahmed Sahib, Secretary, 
Public Health Dejiartment ; Major P. F. 
Norbury, ]> s o., l.A (Private Seerctarv) ; 
Mr. Serajur Rehain Khan, Bar-at-Law, Judical 
Secretary and Judge, ('hief (’ourt (Law&Jiistiee); 
Mirza Mohammad Aslain Beg, Revenue Secre- 
tary ; Seth Goviiidramji (Finance). 

A Chief Court with a Chief Justice and two 
Puisne Judges has also lieeii established. 

The soil of file State is among the richest in 
Malwa being mainly of the best black variety 
bearing excellent crops of wlieat, cotton, and 
poppy. Tlie aveiage annual revenue is 
Rs, 12,00,000. 

Rutlam — Is the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an aiea of 871 square 
miles, including that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
Knshalgaih (Jiiefsliip, which pays an annual 
tribute to tlie Rutlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji, a great grandson 
of Raja tJdai Singh of Jodhymr, in 1652. The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, O.C.I.B., 
K c.a.i.,K.c.v 0 ., A.D.C. toH. R. H the Prince 
i of Wales, who was born in 1880, and educated at 
I Daly College, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial (’adet Corps and invested with full 
1 powers in 1898. His Highness served in 
the war in France and Egypt from 1915 to 1918 
was mentioned m despatches and received 
the Croix d’Officieis de Legion d’Honueur, 
Salute ; 13 guns, local 15 guns. 

Dcicaa - Rao Bulmdiir DoAshiinker J. Dave 
AdNoeatc. 

Datia State. — The rulers of this State, in the 
[ Bundelkhand Agency, are Biindcla Rajputs ol 
j the Orchha house. Tlie territory was granted 
by the chief ot Orchha to his son Bliagwan Rac 
jin 1626, this was extended by conquest anc 
j by grants from the Delhi cmjierora. The presen’ 
Ruler Major TIis Highness Maharaja Lokeiidri 
Sir Goviiid Sinh ,Tn Deo Bahadiii , G c.T.E. (1932) 
j K.c.s.i , 191 8, wiio was born in 1886 and succeed e< 
iin 1907, iiiaijied 1 902, enjovsasalute of 15 gune 
I He placed all bis losoiirees and his persona 
[services at the disposal of the Imperial Govern 
I meiit during the Great War and established , 

' War Hospital at Datia. He is a progressiv 
I Ruler and has cieated a J.egislatixe Council am 
I introduced many useful and important reforms!] 
j his State. He is a Vice-President of St. Join 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cros 
Society and has recently offered to the Iinperia 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue o 
Lord Reading, the late Viceroy. He has buil 
a hospital in the city named after Mrs. Ileale am 
to advance Icmale education he has built i 
girls’ school named after Lady Willingdon 
His Highness is a famous big game shot am 
has shot more than 156 tigers. 

Orchha State. — The rulers of this State ar 
Buudela Rajputs claiming to be de^iccndants o 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was found ec 
as an independent State in 1048 A.D. It enterei 
into relations with the British by th< 
treaty - made in 1812. His ftighness Si 
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Pratap Singh, o.o.s I., a.o.i.E., died in Maich 
1930 and has been succeeded by his grandson 
Ills Highness Sawal Mahondra Maharaja Vir 
Singh I^Kjv Bahadur, the present ruler. The| 
ruler of the State has the hereditary titles of 
His Highness Saramad-i-llajahai-Bundclkhand 
Maharaja Mahendra Savsai Bahadur. The State 
has a population of about :iir>,()00 and an area 
of 2,080 square miles. The capital is Tikamgarh, 
36 miles Irora Lalitpur Station, on the G.l.P. 
Jiailway. Orcliha, tlie old eantal, has fallen 
into decay but is a place of interest on account 


of its maguideent buildings ot wiiicb the finest 
were erected by Maharaja Bir Singh Dev I, the 
most famous ruler of the State (10 )5-1627). 
Chief Minister — Major B. P. Paude, n.A.., 
LL.B., E.K.E.S. 

Gwalior. 

Resident — E (*. Gibson, V i k. 

Bhopal. 

Political Agent — Lt -Col. li. W. C. Bobson. 

Bunpklkhand. 

Political Agent — L. VV .fardine. 


SIKKIM. 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Blmtias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Siiigalila and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the mam 
Cham, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kiuchmjunga (28,140 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of Sin- 
galila, leaves the mam (diain at the Dongkya La. 

T’radition says that the ancestors of the R-ajas 
of 8ikkim originally came fiom eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
tile end of the eighteenth century.. On the out- 
break ol the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
lorined an alliance with the Baja ot Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Baja was rewarded by 
a consirlerable cession of territory. In 1 835 the 
Baja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 


and received Bs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 3 09,651 , 
eliiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops arc mair-c and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
I Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
j tion ot 1890 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
I ing, and the failure of the 'I’lhetans to fullil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 m the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, wliere a new convention Was 
signed. Trade with the British has iTicnmsed in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have Ixnm 
1 constructed in looent ycais. The pi esent ruler, 
I His Highness Maharajah Sir 'fashi Namgyal, 
j K.c.i.i'i., was born in 1893 and succeeded m 1914, 
' His Highness was invested with full luling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
a O.l.E. was conferred upon the Maiiaraja on 
the Ist January 1918 and IC. O.l.E, on 1st Janu- 
ary 1923. The average revenue is Bs. 5,20,422, 
PolUical Officer in Sikkim: — E. WilUamsou. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 1 8,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865 by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly recsived an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
aBowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded In January 1910. by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 

7 


to its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
aK.C.I.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.o.s.i., k.o.i.e. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Baja, known as Shapting Bcnipoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Depa Baja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Baja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Baja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop Is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 
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NOBTH-WEST FBO(4TIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier rrovincos are Anib, i>ir. Swat 
and (Jliltral. The area of th«* latter thr(‘c 
iB3,000,l,8dd a>nd 4,000 square miles and ])opiila- 
tlon 250,000, 210,000 and 90,000 respectively. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
hank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 


The valleys of which the State consist 
arc extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. I’hc internal administration of the 
country is conducted by ITis Highness Sir 
Shujaul-inulk, K o.i m., the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign T)Oliey is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 


Ohitrab — Eunsfrom Lowarai top to the south 
of the Hlndu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Ghitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amen-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A war was declared by Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
we A gent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Ghitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief. 


! Dir. — The territories of this State, about 
I 3,000 square miles in area, include the country 
! drained by the Pan j kora and its affluents down 
|lo the junction of the former river with the 
'BajaiirEud. The Nawab of Diristhe overlord 
of tile country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans Dir is mainly held by 
Yusuf zai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now conllned to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
DirKohistan. A motor roadhas been construc- 
ted to Dir f-oni Malakand, 

Swat. — The lluler of the State, Miangul 
Gnlbhahzada Kir Ai)dul Wadood, K B.M., is a 
dcHcendent of the turnons Akhuiid Sahib of Swat. 
He consolidated his iiile in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was leeogiiizcd by the Government 
of Judia as Wall of Swat in 1920. The area 
of the State is 1,800 square miles and population 
210,000. The lleadiiuartcrs of the State is at 
Saidu Sharif aiiout 40 riiiles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand by motor road. 

Political Agent for Dir, Swat and Ghitral-- 
It. W, H. D. Best, O.B.E., M.O., i.e.s. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


i'hfi Madras Presidency includes 5 
Indian States cevering an area of 10,644 square 
niili^ Of these, the States of Travancoro and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiraan, Banganapalle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts. 


Name. 

Area 


Estimated 

Gross 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula- 
1 tlon. 

) 

Eevenuo 
in laklis 
of rupees 

Travancore . . 

7,625 

5,095,073 

232.92 

Coohin 

1,417 

1,205,016 

02.08 

Pudukottai . . 

1,179 

400,694 

63.32 

Banganapalle . 

256 

30,218 

3.77 

Sandur 

167 

13,683 

1.65 


brought into direct relatioi 
jrtth the Government of India on October Ist 

102Oa 



occupies the south-west portion of the Indian 
Pemusulu, forming an iircgular tuangle with it? 
apex at Gape Goiiioriu. The early history of 
Travancore is m great part traditional; but 
there is little doubt that H. H. the Maharaja 
is the representative of the Chera dynasty, 
one of the three great Hindu dynasties which 
exercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 
India. The petty chiefs, who had subsequently 
set up as independent rulers within the State, 
were all subdued, and the whole country, in- 
cluded within its present boundaries, was con- 
solidated and brought under one rule, by Maha- 
raja M^thanda Varma (1729-58). The English 

Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
a factory there in 
1684. In the wars In which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th. century, the 
iravancorc State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancoro was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to In 1788 with the East India Company, 
treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core rrom all foreign onemios. In 1806 the 
fylravaocore 
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H. H. tho Maharaja (6. 7th November 1912) 
ascended the masnad on the 1st Sppteml)rr 1924. 
BurinR the minority the State was ruled by Her 
Highness Mahnrani Sctu Jjakshmi Bai, 0 1., aunt 
of the Maharaja, as Ilegent on his behalf. His 
Highness was invested with ruling powers on 
the fith November 1931. The work of legisla- 
tion was entrusted to a Legislative Council 
established as early as 1888. The Legislature 
was last re-constituted in January 1933, when a 
bicameral body was instituted. Tho new 
Chambers, viz., the Sri Mnlam Assembly and 
the Sri Chitra State Council have a predominant 
elected non-official majority. Both Chambers 
possess the right to vote on the anniial Budget, 
to move resolutions and ask questions. Both 
(chambers have also the right to initiate legisla- 
tion. The elections to the Asserildy arc based 
on a wide franchise. Differences of opinion 
between the two Chambers will bo settled by a 
Joint Committee consisting of an equal number 
of members selected bv each Chamber. Women 
are placed on a footing of comidete equality 
with men in the matter both of franchise and 
membership in the Legislature. 

Local Self-Government on a small scale 
exists in the more important towns. The 
State supports a military force of 1,471 men. 
Education has advanced considerably In recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter of female Education 
the Statt' has a leading place araon g Indian States 
and the British Indian Provinces. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is rice, but the main 
source of agricultural wealth is the cocoanut. 
Other crops are pepper, arcca-nut, jack-fruit, 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Rubber c^nd tea ate 
among other Important products. Cotton weav- 
ing and tho making of matting from the 
coir arc among the chief industries. Tlie State 
is well provided with roads, and with a natural 
systc'm of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts acro<:s the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to the Capital. More 
Railway lines are in contemplation. The 
capital 18 Trivandrum. 

Aqent to the Governor- General — Licut.-Col. 
1>. M. Field. 

Dewan — Sir Muhammad Hahibullah, K.C S.i., 
K.C.I.E., Lb.l). 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
Pcruraal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of tho Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lishod himself as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, tho Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
built a fort and established commer- 
State. In the earlier wars 
With the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
gUGM on the west coast began to decline about 
• seventeenth century, and 

ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Pntch with whom the Baja 


entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with che assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ali, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
Bubsequently tohisson, Tippu Saltan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 

His Highness Sri Sir Rama Varmah, o.c.i.B., 
who ascended the thronein January 191 5 having 
demisecl on 25th March 1932, His Highness 
Siee llama Vaima who was born on 30th 
December 1861 succeeded to tho throne and was 
duly Installed as Maliaraja on 1st June 1932. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maliaraja whose chief Minister 
and Executive officer is the Dewan, C. G. Her- 
bert, Esq., i.o.s. Tile forests of Cochin form one 
of its most valuable assets. They abound in 
teak ebony, blackwood, and other valuable 
trees. Rice forms the staiplc of cultivation. 
Cocoamits arc largely raised in the sandy tracts 
and their products form the chief exports of the 
State. Communications by road and back- 
waters are good, and the State owns a line of 
railway from Shoranore to Ernakulam, the 
capital of the State, and a Forest Steam Tramway 
used in devek ping the forests. The State 
supports a force of 111 officers and 552 men. 

Aaent to the Governor-General — Lieut-Col. 
D. M. Field. 

Pudukkottal.— This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on tho south 
by Ramnad and on the cast by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars., Dur- 
ing tho siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although bis own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling tho Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to tbe 
conditions that tbe district should not be alie- 
nated (1806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja. His Highness 
Sri Brihadamba Das Raja Rajagopala Tondi- 
man Bahadur, the present ruler, is a minor. 
He was installed as Raja on 19-11-28. The ad- 
ministration of tbe State is carried on by 
an Administrator. The various departments 
are constituted on the British India model. Tbe 
principal food crop is rice. The forests which 
cover about one-seventh of the State, contain 
only small timber. There are nolargelindustrics. 
The State is well provided with roads, but 
Pudukkottal is tho only municipal town in the 
State. 

Aaent to the Govemor^Qeneral-^'Lt.-CoU D. 
M. Field. 
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Banganapalle. — This is a small State In two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderaiiad. The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. The present ruler is Nawab 
Meer Fazlc Ali Khan Baliadiir. The chief 
food-grain is cholara. Tiic Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no military force. Tlie 
revenue of tlie State is over .*1 laklis. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

Agent to the Governor-General: — Lt.-Col. D. 
M. Field. 

Sandur. — The State is almost surrounded by 
tlie Jlistnct of Bella ry. The State is under the 
political c.ontrol of the Agent, to the Governor 
General, Madras States. After the destruction 
of the Empire of Vijayanagar in ISO.'S the State 
came to beheld by scmi-independent chiefs under 
the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present, llaja named Siddoji Jiao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Mahratta Chief 
Sivaji; th(‘y were Senapathies of Sivaji. In 
Siva llao’s time the State came under the Mad- 


ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers. In 1876 the title of 
Raja was conferred on the Chief as a 
hereditary distinction. The present ruler is 
Raja Shi’lmant Yeshwantrao Hindurao Ghor- 
padc who was invested with full ruling powers 
in February 1930. 

The Raja pays no tribute and maintains no 
military force. The most important staple crop 
ischolarn. Teak and sandalwood are found in 
small quantities in the lorests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest. The hematiti's found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently cor- 
8i'?tH entirely of pun' steel grey crystalline he.ma- 
titc (specular iron) ot intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to he smelted, hut the 
industry has been kdlt'd by the cheaper English 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in thrc(‘ places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
I 223,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. 

Agent to the Governor-General: — Lt.-Col. 

JD.M.Fu'ld. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Owing to the large number of States concern* 
ed and the interlacing of their territories with 
neighbouring British disti icts, the trannfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to diicct 
political relations with the Oovornmentof India 
(which was advocated in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on the Constitutional R(»- 
forms) had been delayed. The first stage of that 
process, hovi ever, was carried out in October, 
1924, when a new llobldcncy was created in 
direct relation with the Government of India 
comprising the whole of the compact area 
making up the Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Palanpiir Agencies under the Government of 
Bombay, 

The reinaiiiiiig States in the Bombay 
Pie.si<lr.m’v uhich eontiniied to lemain in poli- 
tical lelatious with the (S(»veriiuieiit of llomhay 
wi'TP tianst('ried t(» the direct <*ontro! of the 
(Jovoiiniieut (»f India with elleet Irom the Ist 
Apiil 1933. 'riie transfer necessitated re- 
grouping iKtt only of the rommning Btunbav 
State, s but also of some of the Slates coinjuised 
in the M’estein India Stales Agenev. All the 
States and Estates hitheito iiieliidtHl in the 
Mala Kantha Agene^ except the Danta State 
are now’ in the Westeiii India States Agency. 
Tlu'se and the States and Estates eoiiiprisod 
la the Banas Eaiitiia Agenev except the Balan- 
pnr State nndei the Vie.steTn India States 
Agency now foim a combined Agency which is 
de.signated " Sabar Kantha Agency.” The 
Danta State has been tiansferiod to the llaj- 
putana Agciu'y , so also the Palanpur State 
which W’as in the Wo<!terii India States Agency 
has been transferriHi to the Rajpiitana Agency. 

Resident of the J^'h.st Class and Agent to the 
Governor. General in the States of Western 
India : — 

The Honourable Mr, C. Latimer, c.s.i., c.i.e., 
i.G.s, 


Judicial Coinnussioner in the States of Wes- 
teiii India:—]). 11. Norman, l.c s. 

Kathiawar. — Kathiawar is the peninsula 
lying immediately to the north of Gujarat in the 
Bombay Presidency. Its extreme length is 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
105 miles, the area bf'iiig 23,445 square miles. 
Tiicre are nearly 200 separate States in Kathia- 
war, which tor purposes of administrative con- 
venience IS suli-divided into subordinate Agen- 
cies known as the Western and Eastern Kathia- 
war Agencies. The Western Kathiawar Agency 
comprises the II alar and Sorath Prants, while 
the Eastern Kathiawar Agency comprises the 
Prants of Jlialawad and Gohelwad but in 
whichever of these two Agencies States with 
Salutes of guns are situated, they are in direct 
political relations w'lth the Hon’ble the Agent 
to the Governor-General. The history of the 
British connection wuth Kathiaw^ar commences 
from ('olonel W^alker’s settlement of 1807. In 
1863, the States in Kathiawar were classified 
into 7 classes, and although classes have since 
been abolished, the various jurisdictions still 
remained graded, as fixed in 1863, 

Cutch.— Before the creation in October 1924, 
of the Western India Stat(;s Agency, the relation* 
of the Cutch Durbar with the Bombay Govern- 
meni were conducted through a Political Ageni 
in charge of the Cutch Agency, with Head 
quarters at Bhuj. The Cutch Agency and th( 
appointment of the Political Agent have sinc( 
been abolished and the State of Cutch is in direc 
relations wuth the Hon’ble the Agent to th< 
Governor- General in the States of Westeri 
India. 

Sabar Kantha Agency. — As stated above 
this is a new group comprising the States anc 
Kstsites in the old Banas Kantha Agency an( 
States aifd Estates ip the old MaUi Kapthi 
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Agency except the Danta State. Before the 
year 1925, the Banas Ifantha Agency was 
kn(»wn as the Palanpur Agency when it also 
comprised the First Olass States of Palanpur 
and Jtadhanpiir. Of these two States, Palanpur 
is now in direct poUtiital relationship with the 
Govornniont ot India through the Honourable 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Itajputana 
and Radliiinpur, through the Honourable the 
Agent to the Govcriioi -General in the States of 
Western India. 'Vhc First ('lass State of Idar 
which was includeci in the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency is also in direct political relationship 
with the Goveniment of India through the 
Honoiiraldo the Agent to the Goveinor-freneral 
in the States of Western India ; so also the full 
pt)weiod State of Vijavanagar. The group 
comprising the rcTnaining imnoi* States, Estates 
and 'J’alukas which were included in the old 
Hanas Kantha Agency under the Western 
India States Agiuicy and the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency under the (4ovornment of Jlombay has 
been named the Sabar Kantha Agency and is 
in charge of a Political Agent who is subordinate 
to the Honourable the Agent to the (iovernor- 
General in the States of Western India. 


Bhovnagar.—Tliis State lies at the head and 
west Bide ot the Gulf ot Cambay. The Golicl 
Itajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
tiiree sons — Ranoji, Sarangji and Shahji — are 
descended respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar , 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
tbe ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Us. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Its. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and lls. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadli. His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar- 
sinliji succeeded to the gadi on the death of his 
father, Maharaia Sir Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.I., on 17th 
July 1919, and was invested with full powcis 
on 18th April 1931. The State Council 
cunsistB of Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani, 
K c I E., as President. The other members 
of the Council are Dewan Bahadur T. K. 
Trivedi and Khan Bahadur S. A. Qoghawala, 
M.A , LL.B., Bar-at-Law. One noteworthy feature 
in the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority is another. The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Hepart- 
inents have been clearly defined, and each within 
hiR own sphere Is independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Council. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. Tlie chief mauu* 
lacturcs are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
“■*^5 port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
ana safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on ao extensive trade as one of the principal 


markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1931) was 600,274 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The average income for the last 
Bve years was Ra. 1,50.08,8.57, and the average 
expenditure Ra. 1,20,20,090. 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra p'ortion of the 
Runn of Cutcli. The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head of the .Thala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas. This RajjHit elan Is of 
gieat antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
from the Korth, establishing itself llrst at Patri 
in the Ahmedabad District, tlience moving to 
Halvad and linally settling in its present seat. 
Being the guaidians of the North-Eastern mar- 
ches of Kathiawar tlicy liad to siilfor repeatedly 
fiom tlie successive inroads of tlie Mahomedans 
into that Peninsula, but alter 8utf(‘ring the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of war thev were confirmed 
in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
territoiies and tin' salt-pans attaelu'd thereto 
bv an Impeiial Kinnan issued by Empeior 
Aurangzob 1'he Slates of Wankaiier, Limbdi, 
Wadbwaii, (5huda, Sayla and 'J’lian-Laklitar are 
oft slioots from Dhrangadlira. His Highness 
Mabaiaja Maharana Shri Sii Ghansbyamsinlijj, 
U(’ 1 K, K.»’.si, Maharaja Raj 8aheb, is the 
rul('i ot the Sta..e and the titular head of all tlie 
Jhalas. The administration is conducted under 
the .■'laiiaiaja’s directions by a Council of lour 
members. Financial, Political, Revenue and 
Mililary. 'I’lie soil being eminently lit for 
cotton cultivation, the pi me i pal ci(>i)s are long 
stapkul cotton and cereals ot various kinds. 
Excellent building and ornamental stone 
IS quail K'd troin the hills situated within 
the State Wadagaia Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Chloiule and other byc- 
piodiicts ot salt aie also imuiufaeiuied m the 
State Salt Woiks at Kuda which otter jiractieally 
inexhaustible supplies for thmi inanutacturc. 
To utilize tlicse valuable resourci's, the State 
has recently built and put into operation a huge 
tactoiy in Dhrangadlira, known as tlie Shri 
Sliakti Alkali Woiks, foi the manufactuic on a 
large, scale oi Soda Ash, Caustic, Soda and Soda 
Bicaib as bye-products of salt, and tlicse have 
found a ready market all over India. The 
capital town is Dhrangadhia. a fortified town. 
75 miles west of Aliniedabad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadbwan Junction to Halvad, a distance, of 
40 miles, wliicli IS worked by the B. B. & C. X. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under contemplation. A lailway siding has 
been laid irom Dhrangadhra to Kuda — a dis- 
tance ot 11 miles — ^to iacilitate the salt tralfic. 

Gondal State.— The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H. H. Maharaja Thakore Saheh, the pre- 
sent Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagwat Sinhji, 
O.C.I.K. The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhoji 1., bad a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kumbhoji II., the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest: but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
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Its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Aeay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
** importance and advanced administration I 
to get it recognised as a First Class Stai^e. ! 
The State pays a tribute of Ks. 1,10,721. 
The chief products arc cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
ombroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest piom^ers 
of railway enteriirisc in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Jlhasa-Dhoraji line, it owns the 
Dhaea-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Kail way and manages it along with the 
Jetalsar- Rajkot llailuay; it subsequently bunt 
the Jetalsar-liajkot Hallway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
are no export and import duos, the people being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar m respect 
of the spread of education. Compulsory female 
education in the State has been ordered 
by His Highness. Ks. 25 lakhs have been spent 1 
on irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
electricity to the town of Gondal. The capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh State. — A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Katluaw'ar Pen- 
insula between 24®-44' and 21 *-53^ North lati- 
tude ; 80® and 72® East longitude with tlie Halar 
division of thoprovinee as Its northern boundary 
and Gohllwad Prant to its east. It is bounded 
on the south and west by tlie Arabian Sea. The 
State is divided into 12 Mahals. It has 1 6 ports 
of which the principal arc Veraval and Maiigrol. 
The jprincipal 1 ivcrs in the State arc the Bhadar, 
Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, Machhundii, Sln- 
gaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Baval and Sabli. The 
principal town of ,1 unagadli, which is one of the 
most picturesque towns in India, is situated on 
the flloiic of the Girnar and the Datar Hills, 
while in antiquity and Iilstorioal interest it 
yields to none. The TJpperkote or old citadel 
contains interesting Buddhist caves and the 
whole of the ditcli and neighbourhood is hoiuy- 
combed with caves of tlicir nmiaiiis. Tiiere are 
a number of fine modern buildings iu the 
town. Tlie famous Asoka inscription of the 
Buddhist time carved out on a big bolster of 
black granite stone is housed at the foot of the 
Girnar Hill, which is sacred to the Jains, the 
Shivaites, the Vaishiiavitcs and other Hindus. 
To the south-east of tlie Girnar Hill lies the ex- 
tensive forest of the Glr comprising 494 square 
miles, 823 acres and 10 gunthaa. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion. The area of the State is 3,337 square 
miles and tlie average revenue amounts to 
about Rs. 84,00,000. The total population 
according to the census of 1931 Is 545,152. 
Until 1472 when it was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ahraodabad 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Ghuda Sama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho- 
rity of the MogUal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 


I 1735 when the representatives of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
I Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, 

! expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar 
candy, copper, an<l brass ware, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamlioo furniture, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Rs. 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gackwar. on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs. 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Tahikas, a relic of the day 
of Mahomed an siiprenmcy. The State main- 
tains State forces consisting of Lancers and the 
Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
I strength of the former being 1 73 and of the 
latter 219 inclusive of Bag-pipe Band. 

The Ruler bears the title of Nawab. The pre- 
sent Nawab is His Highness Sir Mahabat Khan 
I il, fl.(M K., K e.s.i., and is the ninth In succes- 
sion and seventh in descent from His Highness 
Babadurkhanji I, tlie founder of the Babi- 
Family of Junagadh in 1735 A.D. His High- 
ne.ss the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
3 900 and succeeded to the gadi in 1911, visited 
England iu 1913-14 received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and has been invested 
with full powers since March 1920. His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb is the Ruler of the Pre- 
mier State in Kathiawar, ranks first amongst the 
Chietb of Katiiiawar, exercising plenary powers 
and enjoys a salute of 15 guns personal, 13 
permanent and 15 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadh State. Languages 
spoken : — Gujarati and Urdu. 

Rf/Zer: — His Highness Sir Mahabat Khanji 
Rasiiikhanji, q.c.i.e., k.C.S.I. 

Heir- Apparent — Shahzada Mahomed 

' Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Hlmatkhanji. 3rd Shahzada Mahmad 
Sadavat Khanji, 4th Shahzada Mahomed 
Giilam Mahomed Khanji. 

President of the Council — J. Monteath. 

Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Uao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli. The town of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Saheb 
is Captain His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Digvijayasinhji who succeeded in April 1933. 
The principal products are grain, cotton and 
oil-seeds, shipped from the ports of the State. 
A small pearl fishery lies off the coast. The 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,20,093 per annum 
jointly to the British Government, the Gaekwar 
of Baroda and Zortalbi to the Nawab of Jnna- 
gadii. The State maintains two squadrons of 
l^awanagar StfttP EapeeTs apd company 
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of the State Infantry. The capital is Jamnagar, 
a flourishing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, 
situated 5 miles east of the port of Jiedl. 
Population 4,09,192. llcvenue neaily 
Jls. 94 lakhs. 

Dewun Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji, 
B.A., L L.B. 

Revenue iSecrctary— Gokulbhal Besai, 

liar-at-Law. 

Military Secretary and Home MemheT—J.i - 
Col. 11. K. Himmatsinhji. 

Cutch. — ^The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the cast by the 
I* alanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
01 Kathiawar and the Gull of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean, its Area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Itann of Cutch, is 8,249 square mile*^. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao)Hi8 Highness Maha Rao Sri Klumgaiji 
Savai Bahadur, 6 . 0 . 8 1., g.OI.e., resides. From 
its isolated position, the special characteristic of 
Its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, Che peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modem 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Saramas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known* as the 
J adojas or ‘children of Jada*. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
oilyerwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority, A few 01 the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryots. ^ A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. These arc llajput 
nobles forming the brothernood of the Rao. 

were granted a share in the territories of 
tiie ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish ^oops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
16,000. The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
fctatenow pays Rs. 82,267 annually as an 
An jar equivalent to the British Government. 

1 non consists of about 

addition to which, there are some 
infantry, and the Bhayats could 
thm/wnH “ ^ mixed force of four 

tW political rela- 

Vv ^^overnmentof India through the 
Sp Governor-General in 

T*ne states of Western India since October 1924. 

Porbandar State on the 
province of Kathiawar 
wmpiisefi an area of 642^ square miles 

population of 1,16,741 souts , 


And has a 


according to the Census of 1931. The 
capital of the State is Porbander, a flourish- 
ing port having trade connections with Java, 
Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
Continental Ports. The State has its own 
Railway. The well-known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely exported to important iilaces in as well 
as outside India. Porbandar Ghee (butter) 
has also a reputation of its own and is largely 
exported to Africa. The Jndian Cement Factory 
of Messrs. Tata & Sons was established at 
Porbandar in 1912. It manutactures Ganapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition. Among more recent industries 
may be mentioned the establishment of the 
Nadir Salt Works and Distemper and Paints 
manufacture. The State maintains a Military 
Force. 

His Highness IVlaharaja Rana Saheb Shri Sir 
Natwarsmhji Baliadur, k.c.s i., is the present 
Ruler of the State. Born on the 30th Juno 1901, 
His Highness the Maharaja was ediKiated at the 
Rajkumar Colh'gc, llajkot, wTicrc ho distinguished 
himself both hi studies and sports. His Highndss 
asrended the gadi on the 26tli January 1920 
and was married next month to Kunvari Shri 
Rupaliba Saheb, m.b.e., of Limbdi. His High- 
ness belongs to the ancient Rajput clan of the 
Jethwas, the earliest settlers in Western India 
and enjoys a salute of 13 guns. His Highness 
led the All-India Crie.ket Team to iiliigland in 
1 932. The J^orbundar State ranks fourth among 
the States ot Western India. 

Radhanpur is a first class State, with an area 
of 3,150 square mil(‘S, which is lu'ld by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi lamily, wlio since the 
reign of Huinayun have always been i>romincut 
ill the annals ol Gujaiut. The pn'sent Ruler is 
His Higbiioss Nawab Jalal-iid-inklianji 
Bismillahkhanji Babi, Nawab Salieb of 
Radium fair. Tlic State maintains a Police 
force of 209. The principal juoduets aic cotton, 
wheat and gram. The capital is Radhanpur 
town, a considerable trade centre for Northern 
Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a cotton iuess 
and 3 ginning factories. 'J’liore is one ginning 
factory at Munjpur, one at Lolada and one at 
Sauke.sliwar which is a great centre ot Jain 
pilgrimage, all the year lound. Gotarka, Dev 
and Trakod J,<oti are also tin; juimdpal places of 
|)ilgi imago for Mahommedaus, Vaishnavas and 
Brahmins, respectively. 

There are several ancient monuments in the 
State, viz., Fatchkote at Radhanpur, Jhalore's 
Toba at Subapure, Lotijshvara Mahadev at Loti, 
Sankheshvara temple at Sankheshvara, Waghel 
tank at Waghel, Varanatha place dt Waghel, 
Tatleshwar Mahadev at Fatehpiir, Rajaypura 
Bhotava, Old Masjid at Munjpur, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Maliabah Pir’s Dargah at Gotarka 
and NHkautiia Mahadev at Kunwar. 

There is also an Anath Ashram for the ])oor 
known as “The Hussein bakhto Saheba 
Mohobat Vilas.*’ 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur lias 
established a Bank named “ Vadhiar Bank** 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms, and thus save them from tho clutches of 
the monoy-ieiiders. 
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Idar.—Idar is a First Class State with an 
area of 3,669 square miles and an avcrajro 
rovenu(4 of about 20 lakhs. The present 
lluler of Idar H, H. Maharaja Himatsinghji 
is a llajput of the llathod clan. He was 
born in 1899 A 1) and ascended the gadi in 
1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Howlatsinghji. His Highness 
aooompanied His late Highness Lt -Coi Sir 
Dowlatsanghji to Furopi' when the latter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor in Eondon and acted asPage to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronafum Darbar held 
at Jlelhi in 1911. 'J’be subordinate Feudatory 
.Tagiidars aie divided iiilo three classes. The 
Jagirdars compiised in the class of IJhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grants 
have l>cen made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak. 
Those known as Sardai l^ittawats aie desiicn- 
dants of the military h'aders who accompanied 
Anamlsingh and JiaT Singh, the founder of tnc 
present Maiwai dynasty when Ihey took posses- 
Bion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth ecntuiy and to whom grants of land 
were marie by Mahaiaja Anandsingii m 1741 A.l), 
on condition oi militaiy servi(;c. In the case of 


I the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Feudatories who were in possession of their 
i Tattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
i dynasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 
I by their ancestors by grant from the former Rao 
Rulers of the State. The Maharaja receives 
lls. 62,427 annually on account of Khichdi and 
other Raj Haksfrom his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Malii Kantha 
Agency and others and pays Rs. 80,340 as 
(Jhasdaiia to Oaekwar of Baroda through the 
British Government. 

Vijaynagar.- 'I’ln* State lias an area of 
1 13r>squaic miles with a population of 6,858 and 
an amiual icvcnuc of about Rs. 67,630. Tho 
RiilrT is Ratbod Ra)piit His ancestors were 
tho Riilcis ot Idai but on being driven from 
tliai jilncc cstnblishi'd their rule in Polo. Tho 
picsciit Chict IS llao Shii Jlamniisinhji Hiii- 
dusinhji He was boni on 3id .lanuary 1904 
and siucccdod to the gadi in 3 916 Tho Ruler 
has no salute but. on ai'coiint ol tho historic 
impoitaiice ot the t.imilv he enjoyod r.ink 
al)o\e the RuUm ot the salute State of Daiita 
111 the old Main Kantha Agency. 


GUJARAT STATES AGENCY AND BARODA RESIDENCY. 


Ooliscquont uiton (be cstablisbmciit ot dbcct 
relations between the (l!()^enlmellt ol India and 
the llonibav Stales since A pi iJ 1933 maii> States 
and lOstates wbicli were pieviously inelmled m 
the vanous l‘oli(ieal Agencies ol tbe Uoinbay 
(hiV'ermnent liaye now been iiu hided in a iiewh 
loriiied Politaal Agency oJ the (lo 4 einment of 
India designati'd the Giiiarat Slates Ageno 
The charge ol his new Agency has been added 
to the I'h.ifge ol the Resnh'iit at Baroda, who 
IS now kiioMii as the A G.G loi the (iiijarat 
States and Resident at Baioda 'I’lie Politu al 
Agencies thus amalgamated were the Rew'a 
Kantha Agency, tlie Kaira. Ageiaj, the Surat 
Agency, tho Kasik Agciii*} and* the Tbana 
AgeiKjy. 

Tho following arc the tull-poweied ^salute 
States now' in direct political relations w'ltli tlie 
(hn eminent ot India tbroiigU the Agent to 
the Govenior-General lor the Giijaiat Statesand 
Residi'iit at Jhiroda . — ' 

(1) Balasiiior . . (Old iiow'a Kantha Agene>). 

(2) Bansda , . (Old Surat Agenej ). 

(3) Bana (Old Rew'a Kantha Agcmy). 

(4) Baroda . . 

(5) Cambay .. (Old Kaira Agency). 

(6) C h h o t a 

lldepur . . (Olti Jlewa Kantha Agency). 

(7) Dharampiir . (Old Surat Agency). 

(8) Jaw'har . . (Old Tliaiia Agency), 

(9) JiUnaw’ada .. (Old Rew a Kantha Agciicj). 

(10) Rajpipla . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(11) Sacliiu . . (Old Surat Agency). 

(12) Saut . . (Old Rowa Kiiutha Agency). 


The Hoadquaiteis oi the Agency arc at 
Baroda and consist ol — 

Aqent to the Oorrrnoi-tienmth Onjarat States, 
and lte\aU>nt at Jiaroda — bieuteiiaiit-Coloncl 
,I 1. K Wen, ('ll-, 

Sect eta n/ to the Aqent to the (toeenior-Olerieral, 
(t'a latal Sfate,s and Itestdent al Baroda, — Capt. 
G. A. Faleonci 

Indian Assistant to the Agent to the (ioeenwr- 
Heneral, (Uiiaiat Stales and Jtesident at Baroda . — 
Mr. A W. J>e (^niz. 

Balasinor. — This state has an area of 189 
square miles, a po])ulatioii oi 52,525, and an 
annual revenue ot about Rs 2^ lakhs. The 
Kiiluig PruH'e belongs to the Jhilu lamily. Tho 
State pa\s a tribute ol Rs 9,766-9-8 to the 
British (lOYeriiment and Rs. 3,077-11-1 to the 
Jlaioda Govei iimnit Thij name ot the presinit 
Ruler is Babi Shri Jamiatklianji Manvar- 
khauji, Naw'ab of Balasinor. He w'as born on 
tho loth November 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi 111 1899. The Ruler of th(4 State 

received in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succes 
siou aeeordmg to Muhammadan l^aw in tht 
(nauit ot failure of direct heirs. The Nawal 
is a member ol the Chamber ot Princes am] 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Bansda. — This State has an area of 215 squap 
miles, a population of 48,807 and an annua 
revenue of about Rs 7^ lakhs. The Ruler o 
Bansda are Solanki Rajputs of tho Lunar Rac- 
and descendants of the Great Sidhraj Jay.sing 
'Fhe jirescnt Ruler Maharaval Shn Indrasinhj 
was born on 16th February 1888, and succeedei 
to till* gadi 111 Septiunber 1911. The Ruler c 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteein 
succession to an adopted heir in the event c 
failure of direct heirs. He is a member of th 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salul 
of 9 guns. 
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Baria. — ^This State has an area of 813 square 
miles with a population of 159,429 aud is situated 
in the heart of the Panchinahals District. The 
capital Devgad Darla is reached by the Baria 
State Bailway from Tipbal Station on the B B 
& C. I. Hallway at a distance of 10 miles. The 
average revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs. 
The liuler. Major Bis Highness Maharaol Shri 
Sir Hanjitslnhji, K.o.s.i., is the direct descendant 
of the Great House ot Khichi Chowhan Kajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat tor 244 yis-irs with th(‘ii 
(iapital at Chamiianer, imjoying the proud title 
ot PaNajjatis The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State. His Highness served in France 
and I'landers in the Great Buropean War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919. He is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes and enjoys a d\nastic 
salute ol 9 guna and a personal salute of eleven 
guns. 

Cambay.— This state has an area of 350 square 
miles, a jiojmlation of 87,701 and an annual 
revenu(‘ ol about Hs. 10 J lakhs. The toundcr ot 
the Killing family was Mlrza Jalar Najamud- 
Itaulali .Nomin)«han I, the last but one of the 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat. The 
jiresent Buler is His Highness Mlrza Hussain 
Yavai Khan Sahcl>. He was born on the lOth 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 21 at 
,raiiuar> 1915 and was Invested with ruling 
])owers on the 13th December 1930 His 
Higbnesh is a member of the (’hamberot Princes 
and «*njo>s a dynastic salute ol U guns. 


Chhota Udepur. — This State has an area of 
890 squaie miles, a population ol 1,44,040 and 
an annual revenue ol aliout Hs. 145 lakhs The 
Ruling lamily lielongs to the Kliichi (3ia\an 
Jlajput clan and claims descent trom the last 
Patal Kaja ot i^iwagadh or (Miampaner, the 
State being louiided shortly after the tall of 
that lorlress m 1484, 'I'he name ot the present 
K-uIit is Maharawal Shn Natwarsinh|i. He wnis 
born on the lOlh November 1900 and succeeded 
to t hi‘ gadi on the 29th August 1923 on the death 
ol his lather. He is a member ot the (Chamber 
ot ihinccs and enjoys a dynastic salute ol Oi 
guns. ' 


Dharampur. — This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a jiopulation oi 1,12,051 and an 
annual revenue of about Ks. 12 lakhs. Tlie 
Billers ot Dharampur trace their descent from 
Bamchandraji of Hindu Mythology. They 
belong to the Solar Sisodia "Kajputs dynasty 
The pri'sent Kaja, His Highness Maharana Shn 
Vijajdevji Mohaiidevji, was born on the 3rd 
Deccmlier 1884 and succeeded to the gadi on 
the 2()th March 1921. His Highness is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute ot 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns. 


Jawhar.— This State is situated to theNort] 
ot the Thana District ot the Bombay Pr(*sidenc; 
on a plateau above the Konkan plain. It ha 
r? square miles, a potiulation o 

.)7,..88 and an average annual revenue o 
« lakhs, lip to the jieriod ol th 

urst Mahoniedan invasion of the Deccan 
Jawhar was held by a Varli, pot a Koli Chiel 
1 ho first Koli Chief obtained his footing li 
Jawhar by a device similar to that of Didi 
when he asked for aud received as much lam 


as the hide of a bull would cover. The Koli 
Chief cut a hide into strips, and tims enclosed 
the territory of the State ITie present Chief, 
Baja Pataiigsha nhaff Yeshvrantrao Vikramsha, 
IS a minor and tlie State is at jircsent under 
minority administration. I’lie Kaja is entitled 
to become a member of the Cliamher of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute ot 9 guns. 

Lunawada.- -The State lias an area of 388 
square miles, a population ot 95,192 and an 
annual revenue ot about Its. 55^ lakhs. The 
Killers of Lunawada belong to the historic 
Solanki elan ot Bajjuifs claiming their descent 
trom the famous Sidhraj Jaysinh ot Anhilwad 
(Gujarat). Besides having flue jiatches ot good 
agrimiltiiral land, the State contains a consider- 
able forest area yielding rich timber. The 
pri'sent Kaja, Maliaraiui Shn Virhluulrasinhji, 
was invested with full powers on 2nd October 
1930 Ho IS a niemlxT ot the (Chamber of 
Princes and eujo>s a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Rajpipla.— This important State lies to the 
south ol the Narbada If. has an area ot 1,517^ 
square miles, a jiopiiJation ot 20(5, 11 4 and an 
average annual revenue ol about Ks. 24 J lakhs. 
'Pbe lands are rich ami viu-y fertile and. e\ee])t 
for a tew forest-clad lulls, are suitable and 
available tor <*nltivation in large quantities m 
the south-east talukas 'Phe tamilv' ot tlie 
Maharaja ot Knjpipla, Major IT H. Maharana. 
Sim Sii Vijaysmliji, ic r s i , is said to derive its 
oiigin trom a B.ijput ot the Gohel elan. Cotton 
IS the most important ciop in the State In the 
hills there arc valuable teak lorests. 'I’be 
capital is itajpqila which is eomiceted W'lth 
Anklesliwar bv railway built by the State. His 
Higlmessisa member ol the Chamber ol J*rmees 
and (‘Ujoy.s a iljii.istie salute of 3 3 gnus. 

Sachin. —Tills state lias an area of 49 square 
miles, a jiopii latum ol 22,125 and an annual 
revenue ol about Bs 4 lakhs The ancestors of 
the Nawab ol Saebiii were the jtnlers oi .lanjira. 
'Hie hmiider ot the Saehm tamily was Abdul 
Karim Yakut Khan commonly called Balu 
Miyaii. In 17-4 on the death ot his lather 
Abdul Karim, (Nawab oi Jaiijiia), the Cliiefshii> 
was seized by Sidi Jawhar and Balu Mivan fled 
to Poona wbeie ho sought tb(‘ protection of 
Nana Furnavis, who managi'd to secure for him 
a tract ot land near Surat then estimated to 
yield Ks. 75,000 a year. Balu Miyan was 
granted the Jiereditary title of Nawal) by tho 
Bmperor of J)ellii. The jireseiit Killer is Nawab 
Mohamed H>d('r Khan who was born on the 
11th September 1909 and succeeded to the gadi 
in November 1930. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Prinees and enjoys a dynastic salute 
oi 9 guns. 

Sant. — 1'bis State has an area of 394 square 
miles, a poiiulation of 83,538 and an annual 
revenue ol about Ks 5i lakhs. The Killing 
family belongs to the Mahipavat brancli ot the 
Puvar or Karinar Kajputs. 'J'he Bulcrs used 
to pay a tribute ot 5,384-9-30 to Scindia. This 
tribute IS now paid by the State to the British 
Government. 'L’he jiresent Kuler Maharana 
Shri Jorarwar&mhji Pratapsinhji was bom on 
24th March 1881 and succeeded to the gadi in 
1890. Ho is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 
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Bewa Kantha Agency.— Incliuling <hc 
Surgana State and the I)angH. 

This Agency is a Bubordinate Political Agency 
of the Gujarat States Agency. Jt is •• 0 TUi)Tised 
of all the non -salute State's and Estates of the 
Old Bewa Kantha Agency, the State of Surgana, 
previously m the Nasik Agency, and the petty 
states known as the Dangs, ])revioubly in the 
Surat Agency. 

Bewa Kantha means the district or province 
situated on the banks of the river Kewa oi 
Narmada or Narljada. 'I'his river is held in 
high veneration among the Hindus especially in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

All the States comprised in the Province of 
Bewa Kantha are not on the banks of Naritada, 
for Bonit 5 of the Northern States, t.e., Kadanas 
and the States in I’andu Mewas are on the lianks 
of the Mahi riviir. In fact tiic Itowa Kantha 
Agency comj)rises terrilories watered both by 
the Bewa and Main llivers 

The population consists ol the following mam 
classes: iruidus, .laina, Musalmans, Animislio 
Bhils, Dliankas, Koiis and Naikdas. 


Surgana.— Is situated on the borders of 
the Nasik District. 

The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
b'etweeii the Sahyadris and the Surat District 
which is jiareolled out among 14 petty Chiefs. 
Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 a Kokani. 

The headquarters of the Agency, which is 
situated at the Baroda Besideney iii view of the 
fac.t that tlie Secretary to the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Gujarat States and Besident 
at Jlaroda is also eX'Ojfino Political Agent of this 
Agency, consist of : — 

rolitical Agent — Captain G. A. Ealeoner. 

Deputy Political Agent — Mr. M. B. Mehta. 

Aumntant Politiral Agent for the Dangs. — ^Mr. 
E. O. Sampson, I.F.S. ^ 

Many of the States and Estates arc small and 
only a few enjoy restricted jurisdictional powers. 
Tlio four Chiefs f)f Kadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana 
and .lami)iighoda are Imwever, larger and more 
inifKirtant, tl»e llrst three named being included 
in the list of electorates for representative 
members ol the Chamber of Prmees. 


DECCAN STATES AGENCY AND KOLHAPUR RESIDENCY. 


I’his Agency which was formed in eonseqiionec 
of the transfer of the Bombay Stati's to the 
direct control of the Goveriiraont of India 
includes the following States : — 


Kolhapur. 

Janjira. 

Savaiitvadi. 

Mudliol. 

Sangh. 

Jlhor. 

Jamkhandi. 

Phaltan. 

Jath. 


Mlroj (Senior). 

Miraj (Junior). 
Kuraudwad (Senior). 
Kurandwad (Jimioi). 
llamdurg. 

Aundh. 

Akalkot 

Savanur. 

Wadi Estate. 


The above States arc in political relations 
with the Government of India through the 
Agent to the Governor- lieneral lor the Deeean 
States and Besident at Kolhapur, whose 
headquarters are at Kolhapur. 


Agent to the Governor- General for the Deccan 
States and Jtesvient at Kolhapur : — Lieutenant- 
Colonel .1. C. 'J’ate. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Gorernor- 
General —Major A . A. Bussell, 31.C. 

Under- Secret ary to the Agent to the Governor - 
General (Ejc-ojficio) . — CapLiin L. T. Wileoek. 

Koltiapur. — Kolhapur is a State with an 
area of 3,217 square miles and population 
of 9,57,137. Subordinate to Koinapur are 
nine feudatories, of which the following 
four are important: Vlshalgarh, Bavda, Kagai 
(^nlor), and Ichalkaranji. The ruling house 
traces its descent from a younger son ol 
Shivaji, founder of tlie Maratha power. The 
prevalence of piracy from the Kolhapur 
port of Mai van compelled the Bombay 
Qoveminent to send expeditions against K(d< 


hapur in 1765, and again in 1792, when 
the Baja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta* 
bliahmeiit of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour* 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Baja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 692. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders, 
except in the case of two whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into seven 
pethas or talnkas and three mahals and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death. The Madras and Southern Maliratta 
Railw'ay passes through tlie State and is connect- 
ed with Kolhapur City by a line which is the 
property of the State. The pjresont Buler Is 
Lt.-Col. His Higimess Maharaja Shri Sir Baja- 
ram Shahu Chhatrapati, G.o.s.i., G.C.I.B. 
He has a dynastic salute of 19 guns. 

Jaiyira. — This State is situated to the South of 
the Kolaba District of the Bombay Presidency. 
The ruling family is said to be descended from 
an Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the States of Western Indii^ 
made against the determined attacks of the 
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Marathas. The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan ; 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
His Highness the Nawab. He has a sanad 
guaranteeing succession according to Mahome* 
dan law and pays no tribute. Till 1808 the 
State enjoyed singular independence, there 
being no Political Agent, and no interfer- 
ence whatever in its internal affairs. About 
that year the maladministration of the chief, 
especially in matters of police and criminal 
justice, became liagrant; those branches ot admi- 
nistration Wore in consequence taken out of his 
haiidsaiid vested temporarily in a Political Agent. 
The last ruler, JI. H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed 
Khan, O.O.I.E., died on 2iid May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his sou His Highness Sidi Muham- 
mad Khan, born on the 7th Mar di 1914 The state 
was under a minority administration until 9th 
iNoveniber 1993 when His Highness the Nawab 
was invested with ruling powers. The area 
of the State is 379 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,10,366. The average revenne is SUkhs, 
including that derived from a small depen- 
dency named Jafferabad in the south of Kathia- 
war under the Western India States Agency. 
'i’h(‘ State maintains an irregular military force 
ot 243. The capital is Murud on the main land, 
the name of Janjira being retained by the 
Island fort opposite. The Nawab is entitled to a 
dynastic salute of 11 guns. In recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the war 
the last ruler’s salute was raised on the 1st 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
guns local on the 1st January 1921. 

Sawantwadi* — This State has an area of 
930 square miles and population of 230,589. 
The average revenue is Es. 6,33,000. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa^ 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
trenu'ly picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history ot the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 
present llulcr is Major His Highness Eaje 


' Badadur Shrlmant Khem Sawant M. Saheb 
Bhonsle, Eajatof Savantwadl. He was invested 
with the powers of his State on 29th October 
1924. Eice is the principal crop of the State, and 
it Is rich in valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas 
ot the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent Britisli districts. The Capital 
is Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or 
simply Wadi. The Eaja enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns and a jicrmaneat local salute 
of 11 guns. 

Mudbol. — ^The State has an area of 368 square 
miles, a population of 62,860 and an annual 
revenue ot about Ea. 5,61,000. The present 
Euler is Lieutenant Eaja Sir Malojirao Vonka- 
irao alias Nana Saheb Ghorpado, K.c.i. 13 , 
He was born in 1884 and succeeded to the 
gadb in 1900 when he was a minor. He was 
invested with Euling powers m 1904. He 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns and Is a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Sangli. — The State has an area of 1,136 
square miles, a population of 2,58,442 and an 
annual revenue of Es. 15,37,000. The 
founder of the family was Harbhut who rose 
to distinction during the rule of the Peshwas. 
The present Euler Lieutenant (Honorary) His 
Highness Eaja Sir Chiutanianrav Dhundiiao 
alicbs Appasaheb Patwardhan, k.c.i.b., was 
born on the 14th February 1890 and succeeded 
to the gadi in 1901 011 the death of his adoptive 
iatlier Hhundiraj Chintamanrav Patwardhan. 
He was inve»ted with ruling powers on 2iid 
June 1910 on attaining his majority. His 
Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Eaja. He enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and a personal salute ot 11 guns. 

Bhor. — The State lies 111 the Western Gliats 
in wild and mountainous country. It has an 
area of 925 square miles, a population of 1,41,540 
and an annual re\enue of about Es. 6i lakhs. 
Tlie present Chief Shiimant Eagimuathrao 
Shaukarrao alias Jlabasaheb Pant 
Sachiv, was * born on 20th September 1878. 
He succeeded to the gadi in 1922. Tlie honour 
ot receiving a dynastic salute of 9 guns was 
conferred on him in 1927. 


The following are the particulars of the remaining States grouiicd in this Agency : — 


Static. 

Name of Chief. 

Area. 

Population. 

llcvenuc. 

Tribute 
to British 
Government. 




1 

Es. 

Es. 

Akalkot 

Shrlmant Meherban Vijav* 
shihrao Fatesinhrao Eaje 
Bhoiislu Euje Saheb of. 

498 

92,636 

7,13,000 

14,592 

Aundh 

Meherban Bhavaiirao Slirinl- 
vasrao alias Balasahcb 
Pant Pratinldhl. 

501 

70,507 j 

4,15,000 

No tiibute. 

Jainkhandi . 

Meherban Shankarrao Parshu- 
ramrao alias Apiiasaheb 
Patwardhan. 

524 

1,14,282 

8,27,000 

20,841 

Jath.. 

ShrimantVijayasinh Eaomrao 
aiiaa Babasaheb Lafle. 

980 

91,102 

3,42,000 

11,247 
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The following are the partloiilara of the remaining States grouped in this Agency : — contd. 


1 

State. 

1 

Name of Chief. 

Area. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Tribute 
to British 
Government. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Kurnndwad 

(Senior). 

Mcbcr))an Chmtaman r a o 
lili.dehaiulrarao alms 

Balasahcl) Patvardhan. 

182 

44,251 

2,20,000 

9,619 

Kiirundwjid 

(Junior). 

(1) Meherljan Ganpat r a o 
Madbavrao alms 

Bapusaheb Tatwar- 

dhan. 






(2) Melicihan Gaiipatrao 

Trimi)akrao (tha^^ 'Pata a 
Sahel) Patwardlian. 

lie 

39,587 

1,94,000 

No tribute. 

Miraj (Senior) 

Meberban Sir Gangadharrao 
Ganesh ahns iialasaheb 
Batwardbaii, K.o.i.E. 

342 

93,957 

5,27,000 

12,558 

Miraj 

(Jutiioi) 

M(dierban Madbavrao Hari- 
har alms Babasaiieb Pat-! 
wardhaii. 

196 

40,080 

! 

3,23,000 

6,413 

Phaltan . . 

C.iptawi Meberiian Malojirao 
Mudbojirao Naik Nimbal- 
kar. 

397 

58,701 

4,51,000 

9,600 

Ramdurg . . 

JVreiicrl»an Rainrao Venkai- 
lao alias Raosaheb Bliavc 

109 

35,401 

36,000 

No tribute. 

Savanur 

Major Mciierl)nn Naw'ab Ab- 
dul M.ijidkhan Saheb 
Dilair Jung Bahadur. 

70 

20,320 

2,35,000 

Do. 

Wadi Estate 

Melieilian Ganpatrao (langa- 
ilhauao alms Dajisaheb 
J’at ward hail Jahagirdar. 

12 

1,704 

8,000 

Do. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar.- 'I'lns stale, wiiicli at one time j administration ol tlie State is conducted l»y a 
comprised almost the wliole ot ^Hoithi’in llcngal, (-ouucil oi llcgcncy coTiiposed ol Her lliglmess 
Assam and a pait of Bhutan known as the Duars the llegciit, Preltidcnt, Lt -Col. J. A. Jirett, 
and formed part of the famous kingdom of c i.k., Vicc-Prenideni^ witli (vaaint) Ilevenuo 
Kamrup, is a low-lvina: plain In North Bengal. Officer, Sp Umanath Diitt, B L., Civil and 
It has an area ot 1,318 squaie miles and a popiila- Session's Judge, and Sj. IMneshanaiida Chakra- 
tion of 5, DO, 806. On tiic demise of the. late verty. Civil Surgeon, as members, 
lluler His Highness Maliaraja Sir Jltendra 

Narayan Bhiip lialiadiir, k.c.s.i. in December The capital is Cooch Behar, which is reached 
1922 in England, ins eldest son His Highness by the Couch Behar Railway, linked to the 
.Tagiuidipendia Narayau llhup Bahadur (born Eastern Bengal Railway System, 
on December 15, 1015) succeeded to the 

dadi at tlie ago ot 7. His Highness the Tripura — This State lies to the east of the 
Maharaja Bhuj) Baiiadur belongs to the district of Tippera and consists largely of hlllf 
Kshatriya Varna of Kshatiiya origin. His covered with dense jungles. It has an area 
Highness the Maharaja Bhup llaliadur has three of 4,116 square miles and a population of 382,450, 
sisters Maharajkumaris 11a Devi, Cayairi Devi The revenue from the State is about 20 lakhs and 
and Menaka Devi and one brother Maharaj- from the Zemindaries in British India is aboui 
kumar IndrajltendraNarayan. Her Highness the 13 lakhs. The, State enjoys a Salute of 11 
Mahapuul Saheba is Regent of the State and the ' guns. The pi^sent Ruler is His Highnesi 
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Maharaja Manikya Bir Bikram Kishorc Dob 
Barman Bahadur, who is a Xshatriya by caste 
and comes of the Lunar race. Ho was born on 
19th August 1908 and he is entitled to a 
salute of 13 guns. He succeeded the late 
Maharaja Manikya Birendra Kishore Beb 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August 1923. The 
Military prestige of Tripura dates back to the 
fifteenth century and a mythical account of 
the State takes the history to an even earlier 
date. Both as regards its constitution and its 
relations with the British Government, the 
State differs alike from the large Native 
States of India, and from those which are 
classed as tributary. Besides being the Ruler 
of Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large 
landed property situated in the plains of the 
Districts of Tippera, Noakhali and Sylhet. This 
estate covers an area of 600 square miles, and is 
held to form with the State an indivisible Raj. 
Disputes as to the right of succession have 
occurred on the occasion of almost every vacancy 
in the gadt producing in times gone by distur- 
bances and domestic wars, and exposing the 


inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
trom the Kukis, who were always called in as 
auxiliaries by one or other of the contending 
parties. The pnnciiilcs which govern succes- 
sion to the State have recently, however, been 
embodied in a sanad which was drawn up in 
19P4. The chief products of the State are rice, 
cotton, til, jute, tea and forest produce of 
various kinds, the traffic being curried chiefly 
by water. The Maharaja received full adminis- 
trative jiowers on 19th August 1927. His 
Highness married the sixth daughter of the 
late Maharaja Sir Bhagabati Prasad Singh ji 
Saheb Bahadur, K.n.i.i3., k.b.e., of Balarampur 
(Oudhj on the Iflth January 1929 hut on her 
death in November, 1930, married the eldest 
daughter of H. H. Maharaja Mahcndia Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, k o.i.e., Maharaja 
of Banna 'J'he State courts are authorised to 
inflict capital pimishineiit. The capital is 
Agartala. 

Political Agent ' — Magistrate and Collector of 
Tippera (Ex-officio.) 


EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


From the 1st April 1933 the States in Bihar 
and Oiissa and in the (icntral I’lovinces (with 
tlie exception of Makrai) weie comprised in the 
newly created Eastern Stales Ageiu-y and placed 
in the political charge of an Agent' to the Governor 
Gcncial. 


The names of the States are: — Athgatlb 
Athmallik, Banun, Baramha, Bastai, Baud. 
Bonai, Changiihakai, Chhuikhadan, Daspalla. 
Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Hindol, Jashpiiri, 
Kalahundi, Kankcr, Kawardha, Kconjha, 
Khniiagaili, Khandparn, Khaisawan, Koiea, 
Mayuihliaj Nandgaon, Narsinghjnir, Navagaih, 
Nilgiri, Bal-Lahara, Patnn, Raigarh, Rairakhol 
Kanpur, Sakti, Sarangarh, Seraikela, Sonpur, 
Suiguja, Talcher, Tigiria, and Udaipui. 

The total area is 59,680 square miles and 
the total population 71,08,736 The annual 
income is Rs. 1,47,67,529. These States pay a 
tribute amounting to Rs. 3,35,549 to Govern- 
ment. 


Kharsawan and Seraikela — The inhabi- 
tants arc mostly hill-men of Kolarian oi 
pravidian origin. The Chief of Kharsawan 
belongs to a junior branch of the Porahat Raja’i 
family. The State first came under the notice 
of the British in 1703, when in consequence 
of disturbances on the frontier of the old Jungk 
Mahals the Thakur of Kharsaw^an and tin 
Jvunwar of Seraikela were compelled to entei 
into certain agreements relating to the treatmeni 
rebels. The Chief is bound, whei 
called upon, to render service to the Biitisl 
i|Ovcrnnient, but he has never had to pay tribute 
ine Bengal Nagpur Railway runs througli i 
The adjoining State o 
® branch of tin 

lorahat Baja’s family. 

Athgarh. Athmallik, Bamra 
mamba. Baud Bonai, Daspalla, Dhcnkana 
Kalakhandi, Keoniharr 
Khandpara, Mayurbhanj, Narsing’^ur 


Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, Patna, Rairakho, 
Ranpur, Sonpur, 'Falcber, and 'J’lgina have no 
connecti'd or authentic iiistory. 3'liey were 
first inhabiied by aboriginal races who were 
divided into inmimorable communal or tribal 
groups each under its own Chief oi headman. 
'I’hese canied on incessant warfare with their 
ncighbouis on the one hand and with the wild 
beasts ot the forests on the other. In course 
of time their hill retreats were penetrated by 
Ai>an udveniiireis who giadually overthrew 
the tribal Clncfs and cstablislicd themselves 
in tlicir idacc. 'I'radifion relates how these 
daring iiiteiloiicrs, most of whom wcie Rajputs 
fiom the north, came to Puri on a pilgrimage 
and remained behind to found kingdoms and 
dynasties. It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler ot Mayurblianj over 1,300 years ago, and 
was suct’eeded by his eldest son, while his 
second son seized Kconjhar. The Cliiefs of 
Baud and Daspalla arc said to he descended from 
the same stock ; and a Rajput origin is also 
claimed by the Raias of Athmallik, Narsinglipur, 
Pal-Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria. Nayagarh, 
it is allcggcd, was founded by a Rajput from 
Rewah, and a scion of the same family was the 
ancestor of the present house of Kliandpaia. 
Oil the other liand, the Chiefs of a few States 
such as Athgarh, Baramha, and Dhenkanal 
owe their oiigin to favourites or distinguished 
servants of the Ruling sovereigns of Oiissa. 
The State of Ranpur is believed to be the most 
ancient, the list of its Chiefs covering a period 
of over 3,600 yeais. It is noteworthy that this 
family is of Kluino origin and fiunishes the 
only known instance in which, amid many 
vicissitudes, the supremacy of the original 
settlers has remained in tact. The States 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the paramount 
power and were under an implied ol>lig,iiiou 
to render assistance in resisting invaders ; 
hut in other respect neither the ancient klngft 
of Orissa nor their successors, the Moghuls and 
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HarathaB, ever Interfered with their internal 
administration. All the States have annals 
of the dynasties that have ruled over them ; but 
they are made up for the most part of legend 
and fiction and long genealogical tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of general interest. The British 
conquest of Orissa from the Marathas which took 
place in 1803, was immediately followed by the | 
submission of ten of the tributary States the 
Chiefs of which were the first to enter into 
treaty engagements. 

The States have formed the subject of 
frequent legislation of a sjK'cial character. 
They were taken ovei iium the Maiathas in 
1803 with the lost of Orissa; hut, <ab they 
had always hocn trihiitaiy iStatcs 
railicr than regnlai (iistiitds r)f the native 
CJoveinments, tliey were exempted from the 
operai'ion of ttic general regulation system. 
'I’his was on the groinai of exT)cdiene,v only and 
it was held that tlierc was nothing in the nature 
of British relations with the proprietors that 
would preclude their being brought under the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the British Ckiurta, 
if that should ever be found advisable. In 
1882 it was held that the States did not form 
part of British India and this was afterward 
accepted by the Secretary of State. 

The staple crop In these States Is rice. The 
forests in them were at one tune among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but until 
lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknoMm. The States have formed the subject 
of frequent legislation of a special character. 

The States of Bastar, (’lianghhakar, Chhulkha- 
dan, Jaspur, Kanker, Kawardha, Klialragarh, 
Ifoioa, JNandgaon. ttaigarli, Sakti, Sarangarh, 
Surguja and Udaipur aic scattoicd round the 
Chhattisgarh Division in the Central Provinces 
to the different districts of which the majority 
of them were tormerly attached. 

Bastar- — I’his State is situated in the south- 
east corner of tlie Central Provinces. In area 
(33,002 square miles) it is the twelfth largest 
State in India and is very scatteicd and back- 
ward. A point of interest is tliat Bastar is the 
only State in India of which tiic Chief is a Hindu 
lady. She is tlic last descendant of an ancient 
family of Lunar Kajputs, wliieh ruled over 
Warangal until the Mahommedan conquest 
of the Deccan In the 14th century A D. when 
the brother of the last llaja of Warangal fled 
into Bastar and established a kingdom there. 
From then till the days of the Marathas the 
State was viitually independent, its inac-cessibi- 
lity securing it from all but occasional raids ot 
Hahommedan freebooters. The Bhonslas of 
Nagpur imposed a small tiibuto on Bastar in 
the I8tli century, and at various times for delay 
in payment deprived it of the Sihawa tract in 
the Ealpur district, and allowed the B.aja of 
Jejnpore in tlie adjacent Vlzagapatam Agency 
of Madras to retain possession of the Kotapad 
tract, orlglnaUy pledged to Jeypore by a Bastar 
Baja for assistance during family dissensions. 
The dispute between Bastar and Jeypore over 
this land led to constant border disturbances 
and was not finally settled till 1863, when the 
Government of India, while recognising Bastai’s 
claim, finally made the tract over to Jeypore 


on the ground of long possession, on condition 
of payment by Jeypore of Es. 3,000 tribute, 
two-tliirds of which was remitted from the 
tribute payable by Bastar. The present tribute 
paid by Bastar is Ra. 18,000 a year. 

On the formation of the Central Provinces 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory State. 
Since then the state has made steady, if slow, 
progress, hampered by the innate convervatism 
of its aboriginal population, which has from 
time to tune rebelled. The last rebellion in 1 91 0 
was due to oppression by minor State official 
and dislike 'oi tlic rigt)rou8 forest policiy then 
under introduction. After the lebellion the 
Baja had his jK)wers i educed and a series of 
Diwaus weic ai)p()iiited by the Central Provinces 
Ad minis tiaiion. The State has since his death 
continued to be under Goveniincnt management 
o^vlng to the minoiity of Maliarani Profulla 
Kiiiiiari Devi. 

Nearly 11,000 square miles arc covered by 
foicst of which about 3,000 square miles aio 
reserves. Cultivation is therefore sparse. Kice 
and mustard are the chief crops. There is a 
Large export of grain, timber and minor forest 
produce, particularly myrabolams. Most of 
the sal forest is leased for sleeper manufacture. 
There arc more than 600 miles of gravel motorable 
road in the State. The capital, Jagdalpui, 
on the Indrawati river is 184 miles, by motorahlo 
road, from llaipur in the Central Provinces. 

Surguja. — Until 3905 this was included in 
the Chotaiidgpur States of Bengal. The most 
important ieature is the Mainpat, a magnificent 
tabic land forming the southern barrier of the 
State. The early history of Surguja is obscure ; 
but according to a local tradition in Palamau 
the present Ruling family is said to bo descended 
from an Arksed Raja of Palamau. In 1758 a 
Maratha army overran the State and compelled 
its Chief to acknowledge himself a tributary of 
I the Bhonsla Raja. At the end of the eighteenth 
century in consequence of the Chief having 
aided a rebellion in Palamau against the British 
an expedition cnteied Surguja and though order 
was temporarily lestorcd, disputes again broke 
out between the Chief and his relations, necessita- 
ting British Interference. Until 3 83 8 the State 
♦•ontinued to be the scene of constant lawlessness ; 
but in that year it was ceded to the Biitish 
Uovovnment under the provisional agreement 
concluded with Mudhoji Bhonsla of Nagjiur, 
and Older was soon established The 
principal crops are rice and other cereals. 

Agent to the Governor-General: Lt. Col. A. S. 
Meek, c.M.o. 

Secretary, Ranchi : Mr. L. G Wallis, I c,8. 

Assistant Secretary, Ranchi: Rai Bahadur 
llumji Das. 

Secretary, Eastern States Ageney and Political 

Agent, Sambalpur : Mr. J. Bowstead, M.O., 
i.e.s. 

Forest. 

Agency Forest Officer Eastern States Agency, 
{Sambalpur) : ]VIr. F. A. A. Hart, i.f.b. 

Education : 

Agency Inspector of Schools, (Raipur) : Ral 
Sahib P. H. Kataria. 

Inspector of Schools, {Sambalpur): 
Mr. H. Misra. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur. — The only State of Importance, 
undei the Government of Assam, Is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a population of 4,45,606 <1931 Census), of which 
about 58 percent, are Hindus and 35 per cent, 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
is shut in op every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamheiba or Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. H. 
Ohura Chand Singh. The Baja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
tlio War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 


conferred on him. He is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaia, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manipuris. The 
staple crop of the country is rice. Forests of 
various kinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Khasi States. — These petty chief^ips, 
25 in number, with a total area of about 
3,600 square miles and a population of 
1,80,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The two largest are Khyrim and Mylliem and 
the smallest is Nongliwai, which has a popula- 
tion of only 213. Most of them are ruled by 
a Chief or Siem. The Siemship usually 
remains in one family. The succession was 
originally controlled bv a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis. The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic characUr, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States: Bam pur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government: — 


Be venue 
in lakhs 


62 

19 

29 


? 

state. 

Area 

Popu- 


Sq. Miles. 

lation. 

1 

Bampur 

' 892 

4,64,919 

", 

Tehri (Garhwal)' 4.502 

4,70,109 

i 

Benares 

875 

3,91,165 j 


Rampur State. — The State of Bampui 
was founded by Nawab Sayed Ali Mohammad 
Khan Bahadur in the middle of the 18th centurj 
and his dominions included a considerabh 
portion of what is now known as Bohilkhand 
founder belonged to the famous Sayeds oJ 
the Bareha clans in the Muzaffamagar districl 
^d was a statesman of remarkable ability 
He rendered Invaluable services to the Mogha] 
Emperor who recognised him as Buler of Bohil- 
khand. 

death, his Kingdom underwent man\ 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in 

FaizuUa Khan Bahadur. The Province ol 


Bohil kliand had now passed into the hands of 
the East India Company. Nawab Sayed 
Faizulla Khan Bahadur was most loyal and 
true to the British Government to whom he 
always looked up for help iluring those unsettled, 
days and he gave tangible proof of his loyalty 
when during the war against France ho offered 
all his cavalry 2,000 strong to the British Govern- 
ment in 1878 and received the following message 
of thanks from the then Governor-General : — 

“ That in his own name as well as that of the 
Board, he returned him the wannest thanks for 
this instance of his faithful attachment to the 
Company and the English Nation.” 

Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Bampur to evince his steadfast loyalty and 
devotion to the Imperial Cause on the outbreak 
of the Mutiny of 1857. His Highness Nawab 
Sir Sayed Yusuf Ali Khan Bahadur occupied 
the Musnad of Bampur in those days. From the 
very start till peace was rc-estahlished in the 
country, he was lavish in his expenditure of men 
and money on the side of the British Government 
he fought their battles, saved the lives of many 
Europeans whom he provided with money and 
other means of comfort and had so much 
established his reputation as a good administrator 
that ho was placed in charge of the Moradabad 
district. These signal services were recognised 
by the Government by the grant of an lllaqa 
besides ether marks of distinction. 
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Tho reign of His Late HighnoRS Nawal) Sir 
Sayed Mohammad Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur 
stood out unique in many ways, llamjmr 
made great Rtrjdcs in trade and eommorcc and 
in fact in every walk of life. He took keen 
interest in Education and did not only cout.ribute 
handsome donations but made annual grants 
to the various educational institutions He was 
no whit behind his eoinpatnot in his loyaliv 
to tho British Covrrnnicnt. The flreat War 
of 1914 lound him foremost in offering his 
personal services and all the resources of the 
State — ^men,mone,y and material — to the Britisli 
iTOvernmcnt. 'J'he 1st Bampur Infantry was , 
sent to l^ast Africa and returned home after 
nearly four years’ service and won the favouraiile 
remarks of' high British Officers Besides the 
expenditure involved in this ills Highness also 
participated in the Scheme of the Ilospitalship 
“ Loyalty ” and eontrilnited one lakh of riijiees 
towards the cost and upkeep of it His other 
contributions to the various lunds amounteil to 
over hall a lakh ot nijici's and he also snbscrihed 
Bs 7,00,0(1(1 tc»tlie two Wai Loans At the tunc 
ol the Afghan War 1919 the J 8 Lanccis and 
the Imperial Service Infantry w^ere sent on 
garrison duty in British India. 

'I'he present Biilcr ( 'a ptain His Highness Nawah 
Saved Itaza All Khan lUhadiir succeeded his 
latliei on liOth June 19IJ0 Jfis Jhglmess was 
bom on I7tli JVoveinlier 190(» and was educated 
at the llaikuinar (Jollegc, Bajkot. He is an 
enlightened ruler and takes very keen interest 
III the adniinistratiuii ol the State. 

Siiieo bis accession to the masiiad. Ills Highness 
has introduced relorins in ludieial, Boliee, 
Bevenue and Army Depariments and during 
the short, period tliat th(‘ reins ol the State have 
been in liis liands ho has overhauled and reor- 
ganised the whole administration. His Highness 
is also greatly interested in education, eoinineree 
and industry and has taken iiractleal steps to 
im]»rovc them. 'I'hc welfare ol his subjects 
and their aihaiiceiiK’nt in every w'alk of lite 
is tlio cherished lesirc ot llis Highness. 

Ills Highness has two sous and tw'o daughters 
The oiliest son 8ahehzada Sayed Murtaza AU 
Khan Bahadur is the Heir Apparent. 

I’hP permanent salute of tlic State is 15 guns 
and the annual income o\ or fifty lakhs of rupees 

Tehri State (or Tehri-Garhwal). — ^This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled scries of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from aloftv series of peaks on the 
border of 'I’lbct, Tho sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
to tho State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty since 688 A. D. Pradyumna 
Shah, the last Baja of the whole territory, was 
killed in battle lighting against the Gurkhas; 
hut at the close of tlie Nepalese W'ar in 1815, 
Ills son received from the British the present 
State of Tfciiri. Dining the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government. 
He died in 1859, Tho present Baj'a is Maj'or 
H. H. Sir Karcndra Sluih Bahadur, K.c.s.l., 
who is 59th direct male lineal descendant from 
the original founder of the dynasty, Baja Kanak 
Pal. The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. Tho 
State forests are very valuable and there is 


United Provinces, 


considerable export of timber. The Baja has ful 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 330. Tehri is the capital 
but liis HighncKs and the. Secretarial Office are 
at Narendraiiagar toi tiie greater parr- ol the 
year. The summer capital being Pratapnagarj 
8,009 feet above the sea-level. 

Agent to the Governor-Oeneral : The Governor 
of the IJ. P. of Agra and Oudh. 

Benares. — ^The kingdom of Benares under 
its Hindu Bulcrs existed from time immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist litera- 
ture. In the 12th century it was conquered 
by Shahab-ud-dln Ghori and formed a separate 
province of the Mohammadan Empire. In the 
18th century when the powers of Moghal 
Emperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb, 
Baja Mansa Bam an enterprising zamindar of 
Gangapur (Benares district) founded the State 
of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of his son Baja Balwant Singh in 1738. Baja 
Mansa Bam died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became th(‘ virtual ruler. During tho 
next 30 years attemiits were unsuccessfully 
made by Safdar Jang and after him by Shuja-ud- 
danla of Oudh to destroy the independence 
ol the Baja and the Port of Bamnagar was 
built on tlio bank ol the Ganges opposite the 
Benares City. Baja Balwant Singh died in 
1770 and was siicci'cded by his son Chet Singii. 
He was expelli'd by Wai ren Hastings. Balwant 
Singli’s ilaughter’s son Maliqi Narain Singh was 
placed on the gadt. Tlic latter proved an 
imbecile and tlieio was maladministration 
which led to an agreement in 1794 by which 
the lands, lield by the Baja in his own right 
which was granted to liim by tho British Govern- 
ment, w'eri' sepal ated from tho rest ot tlic pro- 
vince. The direct control ot the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Baja while tho former constituted the 
Domains. Wiiliin the Domains tlie Baja had 
pvenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in a Bntisli district. There was thus constituted 
what for over a century was known as the 
Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. 
On ilie ]st of April, 1911, tlic major portion of 
these Domains became a State consisting of tho 
perganas of Bhadolii and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangranr). The town of Bamnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the British 
Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and became 
part of the State. Tlio Maharaja’s jiowers are 
those of a Billing Chief, subject to certain condi- 
tions, of whicli tlic most important are the 
maintenance ot all rights acquired under laws 
in force prior to the tiaiisfcr, the reservation to 
Government of the coiitiol of the postal and 
tclegiapli systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion within tlie State, over servants of tho British 
Government and European British subjects, and 
of a right of control in certain matters connected 
with Excise. 

The present ruler is Captain H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Aditya JSarain Singh Bahadur, K.c.s.l., who 
was born in 1874 and succeeded to the State in 
Maharaj Kumar 
Bibhiiti Karain Singh bom oil Novemhej’S, 1927, 
adopted by His Highness tho Maharaja Bahaduj! 
as his son and successor on the 24th June, 1934, 
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PUNJAB STATES. 

Thsre aro 14 States of the Punjab which since I the Agent to the Governor- General, Punjab 
1 921, have been in direct political relation with States, who resides at Lahore, 
the Government of India through the Hon’blo 1 The following are details : — 


Name. 

Permanent 

salute 

in 

guns. 

Area 

(Sq. miles.) 

Population 

(1921.) 

Approximate 
revenue 
in lakhs of 
rupees. 

I'atiala . . 

17 

5,942 

1,625,520 

1,45.0 

Jialiawalpnr 

17 

16,434 

984,612 

45.5 

Khairpurt 

15 

6,050 

227,143 

15.0 

.Imd .. 

13 

1,299 

324,670 

24 .0 

Nabha* . . 

13 

947 

287,574 

2,55.5 

Ivapurthala 

13 

699 

316,757 

30.0 

Mandi . . 

11 

1,139 

207,465 

1,25 8 

Sirmur, (Naban)t 

11 

1,040 

148,568 

59.0 

Hilaspur (Kahlur)* 

11 

4.53 

100,994 

3 0 

Mallerkotla 

11 

16.5 

83,072 

85.0 

l'’aridkot* 

11 

638 

164,364 

1,73.2 

CJliamba 

11 

3,127 

146,870 

88.7 

Suket 

11 

392 

68,408 

22.5 

Loliaru* . . 

9 

22 (» 

23.338 

13.7 


* Under administration. t Personal salute raised to 13 guns, 

i llronglit under the Political control of the A. G. G. Punjab States in April 190.3. 

Bahawalpur. — A. Native State in direct poli- British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
ti cal relationship with the Government of India and life pension. On his death his heir being 
through the Agent to the Governor -Gene- minor for a time the administration of the State 
ral, Punjab States Agency. Bahawalpur is situa- was in the hands of tbo British authorities, 
fed between the Punjab and llajputana. Latitude The present ruLr is Rukn-ud-Daula, Nusrat- 


27® 41' to 30® 22 ' 15", Long 70® 47' to 74® 1" 
and bounded on the North-East by the Bistrict 
of Ferozepur; on the East and South by the 


Jang, Mukhlis-ud-Baula, Hatiz-ul-Mulkh, His 
Highness Major Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan Abbasi V, o.o.i.E., k.c.v.o , k.c.i.b., who 


Rajputana States of Bikaner and Jaisalmcre ; on was born in 1904 and succeeded in 1907. 
t,hc South-West by Sind, on the North-West by Buring his minority the State was managed by a 
the Indus and Sutlej rivers. Area, 16,000 Council of Regency which ceased to exist in 
square miles. ^ ^ March 1924, when His Highnc’ss the Nawab was 

Tills State is about 300 miles in length and invested with full power. His Highness is now 

K bout 50 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into assisted in the administration of his State by a 
hree gieat striiis. Of these, the first is a part Pumc Minister, Izzat Nishan, [mad-iil-Mulk, Rai 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track K.us-iil-Wozra, Khan Jialiadur, Mr. Naid 
which 19 as ban en as uplands of the Western Buksh Mahomed Husain, M.A,LTiii, o.i.k.. 


Punjab; has however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 


Buksh Mahomed Husain, m.a , Lt B , O.I.K., 
KC.AO., no.c.S., a Public Works and Revenue 
Mmistcr, Mr. 0. A. H. Townsend, C I.E., a Minis- 


V’allcy Canals constructed recently; and the tei for J^aw and Justice, Rafl-us-Slian, Tftikhar- 
ihird a fertile alluvial tract In the river valley ui-Mullc, Lt Col. JMaqbool Hasan Kiireishv, 
18 called the bind. The State is a partner in the m A., ll.b , c.A o., c.h.o., a Home Minister, 
?reat Sutlej Valley Project which is now nearing Amin-ul-Mulk, Umdat-ul-Umia, Saidar Mo- 
jompletion. The scheme embodies four colossal hummad Amir Khan, C.TI O., an Army Minister, 
veira and a network of canals that are gra- Major General Sahibzada Haji Mohammad 
lually hut surely converting the arid and bleak Biiawar Khan Abbasi, c.h.o., c.a.o., and a 
lesert of Cholistan into a valley of smiling fields Minister for Commerce, Bewan Bukha Nand, 
uKl rich gardens. It has been estimated that m.a.o. 

he peiennial and non-perennial areas to be ^he chief crops are wheat, nee and millet. The 
roiight under cultivation by the Project would Lahore-Karachi branch of the North Western 
EIr^^’r£L®“‘^/f’'’'®?l^^^‘^ 9 rc 8 0 fland respcc- state Railway passes through the State. The 
iveiy. The ruling family is descended from state supports an Imperial Service combined 
Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe infantry, in addition to other troops. The 
came from Smd, and assumed inde- capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 
endence during the dismemberment of the 17 jg. 

in the Treaty of Lahore in 1809. income from all sources over 70 lakhs. Lan* 
f the Sutlei ™ to the right bank g„ages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 

The flrsttreaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- (Jntki), and Marwari. • , c# # 

a m 1 833, the year after the treaty with Raiijit to the, Go^'crnor-Oewral, Puniab States:-^ 


^ Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe infantry, in addition to other troops. The 
came from Smd, and assumed inde- capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 
endence during the dismemberment of the 17 jg. 

in the Treaty of Lahore in 1809. income from all sources over 70 lakhs. Lan* 
f the Sutlei ™ to the right bank g„ages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 

The flrsttreaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- (Jntki), and Marwari. • , c# # 

4 ml 833. the year after the tr^ with Raiijit to the, f/f 

Ingh for regulating traffic on the Indus. It Tlie Hon. Lt.-Col.H. Wilbeforci', Bell, f 1 . h , 
icured the independence of the Nawab within K.im.k., ch.i:., l.r.s. 

[s own territoiies and opened up the traffic Chamba.— This State is enclosed on the 

Sutlej. During the first west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 

[Ignan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the south by the British districts of Kangra and 
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Gurdaspur, and it la abut in on almost every 
aide by lofty bill ranges. The whole country 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable scries 
oi copper plate inscriptions from wbicb its 
chronicle have been compiled. 

Founded probably in tbe sixth century by 
Manit, a Surajbansi Bajpiit, who built Bralima- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Cliamba was ex- 
tended by Mem Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it 08 cai»ed almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Bavi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Baja 
Bam Singh, who was born in 1890, and 
succeeded in 10L9. The principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to Cliamba 
town is from Fathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritoar Fathankot branch of the Korth- 
Western Bailway. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Bavi, contains a number of inter- 
esting temples, of which that of Lakshml 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury. is the most famous. 

Faridkot.— The niling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Fhulkian houses. Their 
occupation of li'aridkot and Kot Kapvra dates 
from the time of Akbar, though qdarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions liave greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present Buling Prince, Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nislian Hazarat-i-Kaisar-i-Uind Brar Bans Baja 
Har Indar Singh Baliadur was born in 1915 and 
succeeded his father in 1919. Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entnisted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B.A., 
and three members. The State has an area of 
643 square miles with a population of 164,364 
souls and has an annual income of 18 lakhs. 
The Bulcr is entitled to a salute of 11 guns 
aifd a visit and return visit from the Viceroy. 
The State Forces consist of State Sappers 
and Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 

Jind.—Jind is one of the three Fhulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Kabha). 
Its area is 1,268 squaie miles, with a popula- 
tion of 324,6 76 souls and an Income of 25 lakhs. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763. when Baja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Ban jit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phui. established his 


principality. He was succeeded by Baja Fhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805. 
His grandson Baja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Baja Sarup Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 Baja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghblr 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afglian War (1878), The present 
ruler Maliaraja Banhir Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services In the Great European War. It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troojis and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Bailway with the North-Western Bailway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 

/itiler. — Coione) His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilband Basikh-ul-Iiikad, Daulat-i-lnglishia 
Baja-l-Bajgan Maharaja Sir Banhir Singh 
Bajeudra Bahadur, G.o.i.S., E.O.S.I., etc. 

Kapurthala. — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846/ the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Buler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for militaiy 
service engagements by wliich ho had previously 
been bound to Maharaja Banjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Bs. 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in (1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
ol the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jagliir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the Britisli authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja’s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Buler’s titles are C3ol. H. 
H. Far/and-I-Dilband Basikhul-Itlkad Daulat- 
I-lnglishia Baja-I-Bajagan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, Q.o.S.l. 
(1911), Q.C.I.E. (1918), G.B.H. (1927) who was 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highnrss the late Baja-i-Bajgan 
Khaiak Singii of Kapurthala in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction m 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Battrays Sikhs. ,The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneut from the French Government In 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
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Older of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Boumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Monelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba ; repre- 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his reign in December 
1927 with great eclat, when Their Excellencies 
the Viceroy and Lady Irwin, the Commander- 
in*Chief in India and Lady Dirdwood, Governor 
of the Punjab and l^dy Hailey, Their Highnesses 
the Maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir, 'Bikaner 
I’atiala, Jamnagar, Alwar, Bliaratpur, llajpipla, 
Mandi, the Nawaba of Palanpur, Malerkotla, 
Loliaru and the Baja of Kalsja were present, 
bcsifles a very large and distinguished gathering 
ut European and Indian guests. 

The rulers of Kapurthala are Bajput Sikh, 
and claim descent from Bana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Bajput House of 
Jaisahner. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahoraedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Phagward is another important 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
of this town on the main railway line and the 
« onscqiient laciliti(‘S of expoit and import make 
its miportauce still greater and this is the chief 
(‘(iinincrcial town in the State. The main line 
of the North-Western Bailway passes through 
pait of the State and the Grand Trunk Boad 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur Citv to Perozepur passes through 
tbe capital. The Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. I’he State Troops, the strength of 
uhich was raised during the Great War, to 
ncaily 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. Primary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a largo 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
Department. The State also possesses a 
i^egislativc Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
pesent Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc. * 


descent who came originally from the Province of 
** Sherwan '* and settled in the town of **Sherwan** 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at M alert the old capital of the 
State in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Ijaswari, gained by the British over Sindliia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
'J’he State entered into politital relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Buler is Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.o.s.l., k.o.i.k., 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 3 91 6 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Maler- 
kotla. The population of the town Is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs. 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river wdiich drains nearly all its area. 
Its area is 1,200 square miles and It lies between 
310-23' North Lat.; and 76®-22' East Long.; 
and is bounded on the cast by Kulu ; on the 
south by Sukot and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the British in 
1846. 

Thejircsent Buler, Cai)t. His Highness Baja 
Sir Jogindar Sen lialiadur, K.c.s.i., assumed 
tull |M)wers in February 1925. His Highness 
married the only daughter ot His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

The Mandi Hydro-Eleijtric Scheme was 
formally opened by His Exeelleiiey the Viceroy 
in March, 1932. The principal crops are rice, 
maize, wheat and millet. About three- filths 
of the State are occupied by forests and 
grazing lands. It is rich in minerallfi The 
capital is Mandi, founded in 1627, wliich 
contains several temples and places of interest 
and is one of the chief marts for commerce 
with Ladhakh and Yarkand, 


PolUlcat Officer: The Hon'blo Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States, Lahore. 


Malerkotla. — This State consists of a 
level ^ndy plain unbroken by a hUl or stream, 
boundi^ by the district of Ludhiana on the 
™iala territory on the east and south 
the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Bulers 
(hawabs) of Malerkotla are of ** Kurd *% 


Nabha. — Nabha which became a separate 
Stato in 1763 is one of the 3 Phulkiaii States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jiiid — ^and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nizamats of Phul 
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and Amloh ; tho socond jjortion forms tho 
Nizamat of Bawal In the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Kjijputana: 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an urea of about 
1,000 squjirc miles and has a population of 
about S lakhs. The State maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian States Forres Scheme 
consistiufz ol 4 h 2. For the preservation of the 
peace there is also a Police force consisting of 
about 400 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N. W. Railway and 
tho B. B. <fe C- 1, crosses tin; Nizamat of Bawat. 
A portion ot the Stal c is irrigated by 
the Sirhlnd Canal. U’he crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets .and Banks near the 
principal railway station within the State 
territory. The chief industries of tho State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are W'orking successfully. In 1923 an 
Inquiry was held Into certain roatteis in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through tlic Patiala Ouibar. As a result, the 
Maharaja Ripudaman Siiifh, who was born in 
1883 and succeeded his father in 1911 entered 
Into an agi cement with the Government of 
India whereby ho voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accoruingly assumed by tho Govern- 
ment of India. In consequence of repeated 
breaches oi the agreement by the Maharaia, 
he was In February 1928 deprived of the title 
of Maharaja, His Highness and of all rights and 
privileges pertaining to the Ruler of the State, 
and his eldest son, Partab Singh, was reeognizod 
as Maharaja in his stead. 

Patiala.—Tliis is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British distiicts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwai 
States. Area ol 5,932 square miles. Population 
16,25,620. Gross income Rs. one crore and 
forty laklis. Its bistoiy as sepaiatc State 
begins in 1762. Tho present Ruler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulati- 
Ingllsliia Mansur-ul-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Raj Uajeshwar, SriMaharaja-i-Rajgan 
Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohindcr Bahadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul Bhushaii, G.c.s.i 
G.O.I.B., G.c V.O..O.B K., A.D.O., i.h.i> , was bom in 
1891, succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
government in 1909 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maiiaraja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his 
successors ha^ e been exempted from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity* Tho principal crops are grain, 
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barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed bv the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests, 
j The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
I Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaul,. 
etc. One hundref] and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections — ^from Rajpnra to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Rupar— have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost. The North-Western 
P.,ailwav, the E. I. Railway, the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway and the J. B Railway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of f'avalrv and four battalions of 
Infantry — one batteiy of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to state subjects. 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
State. The Dur]>ar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education m 1928. 

Since the State entered into alliance with the 
Britisli Government im>H04 and 1809 A.D. ithas 
rendered helj) to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha War 
of 1814-1'-^ the Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afgliau War of 1878-79, and the 
Tiiah and N, W. F. campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
Highness placed tln^ entire resources of his 
State at tlie ilisposal of His Majestv the Rinp- 
Emjicror and ollcied his personal services. The 
ontiie Impel lal Servue Contingent was on active 
service thioughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions. 'J’wo mule and one camel corps 
weio laisetl and placed at the service of the 
British Goveinment for the period of the War, 
and in addition to furnisliing nearly 28,000 
recruits for the Jirilish Indian Army and main- 
taining the State Impeiial Service Contingent 
at full strength, oontrihuted substantially in 
money and material Again in 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His 
Highness served personally on the Frontici 
on the Staff of the General Olflcer Commanding 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts. For 
his services on the N. W. Frontier His Highnesi 
was mentioned in despatches. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellencj 
tlie Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India lit the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stav in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
Uie different and principal fronts in jlelgium, 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and rcceiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments:— (a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (&) Grand Cross ov 
the Legion of Honour, France, (c) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, (d) Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (<?) Grand Cross 
^*^1^**^ of the Crown of lioumanla ano 
( f) Grand (^ross of the Order of St* Saviour oi 
Greece (1926). 

His Highness represented the Indian Prineci 
at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926, h’ 
was elected Chancellor of the Chamber C)f 
I rmces (Narendra Mandal). He was re-elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1027-28-20-80. 
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111 1930, His HishiiCfaS led the rriiices’ dele< 4 ation 
to the Kound Talilo Conference. lie was again 
elcited tliancellor of the Chamber of rrinccb m 
1033. 

Sirmur (Nahan).— This is a hilly State 
In the Himalayas under the Political control of 
the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor -General, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history is said 
to date from the 11th century. In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Itaja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
pU'sent Prince is H. H. Maharaja llajeiidra Pra- 
JvMsli who was born in 19J 3 and succeeded in 1933 
main agricultural feature of the State is 
tlic recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
forest? are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1807 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills. I’he State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War. It was captured with 
General Townshend’s force at Kut-al-Amara 
but the Corps was reconstituted and sent to 
service. 

Khairpur. -Tlie state of Khaiiimr lies in 
1 ppej 8iiid between 3(>"l(r and '27^— Hi" Noith 
’ laititude and ’20" and 1"' Fast Loii- 

' gitude It IS bounded on tiie East i>v .lodhpiir 
and J(‘ss.ilniere tenitiuies and on the North, 
Woht and Soiitli by British Districts of Sind. 
I’he cliniale is snnilai to the rest ol Sind The 
inaMiiniiu Icinpeiatiiio in suniniei is 117® in 
the sliade and tlio inimniuin hi viintei 30®. 
I'lie ncaiest lull fetation is Quetta, 5, 500 feet above 


sea level Bainiall is scarce, the last 13 years’ 
average being 3“-59''. 'J’he area of the State is 
aliont 0,0.50 .square miles. The population of the 
State accoi ding to the census of 193l is 2,27,183 
souls. The majority ol them are cultivatois. 
Otiiers aic engaged in tiade, State sci\ices 
and lalioni. By leligion tliev are mainly Suni 
Muslims, but the Ruler and ins family and some 
others aic Sliias. Hindus form the minority 
coiimnmity. The State’s levenue tiom all 
souices <*alciilated on the average of the past 
live yeais amounts to Jls 19,31,9.57. The 
iclatioiis of the State witli the Ihdisli GovTin- 
inont aie those ol siiboidmate alliance. Tlie 
State jiajs no tribute eitliei to the British 
Government or to any othei State. The 
language of tlie State is Smdhi Urdu and 
English aie also spoken. Tln‘ chief product of 
the State is giam, which is cultivated on iriiga- 
fion canals taking otl fiom the liulns rivci at 
the Llovd liaiiage and to a small exti^nt on 
wells. Oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, Eiillei’s 
cartli (“met”), earhonate ot Soda (" Xhaio 
chamho ”), cotton and wool are also produced. 
'I’he main] tact UK'S eompiise cotton, silken and 
woollen la biles, lacquer work, caipcts and 
pottei y. 

The Ruler’s full name is His Highness Mir 
All Nawaz Ivhan. He is a .Muslim Talpui 
Balodi and belongs to the Shia sect. He 
ascended the gadi on the 2.5th .June 1921. 
l‘ievioiiH to the aeeessioii ot this lainilv on the 
fall ot the Ivalhora. dMiasty ol Smd ml7H3, the 
history ot the State belongs to the geneidl 
histojy ol Sind In that year Alii Jqitehali 
Khan Taljnii establisiied himself as Ruler of 
Sind and .subseciuentl> Ins nephew, Mir Soihah 
Ivhan 'ralpur, toniuiod the Ivlutiipur braneli ot 
the 'Falpui family Jn 1882 the individuality 
ot the Jv hail pur State was iceognizcd by the 
Jiiit'sh (ioveinment Tlie Ruler is a first class 
pi nice aiul IS entitled ti) a peimanent siiluti' ot 
15 guns outside and 17 guns inside the State 
limits. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shan States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of the Province and the 
Karcnni States which arc not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma. 


The Shan States comprise the two Isolated 
ol Hsawnghsup and Singaling Hkamti in 
the Upper Chmdwin District under tlie super- 
vision ot the Commissioner, Sagalng Division, 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Myitkyina District and the two 
Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numherinp 
SIX and thirty States respectively which are 
under the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
States. 


Bsiwnghsup with an area of 629 squat 
a.Population of 7,239 lies between th 
qrIv parallels of latitude and on th 

parallel of longitude between the Chindwi 
river and the State of Manipur, 


Singaling Hkamti has an area of 083 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
90th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 

The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles witli a population of 6,349 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,150 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 870,230), form with the unadmmi- 
stered Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karcnni States, a huge triangle 
lying roughly botwocn the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 90tli and 102rid 
parallels of longitude with its b£^e on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belong to the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family; the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the AustrO’Asiatic brand of the Austrio 
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family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Orievson now proposes to separate from the 
TbI Chinese family. There are also a number 
of Kachlns and others of the Tibeto Burman 
lamily. The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptibly Into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 

Tfhe climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat In summer is excessive. Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature Is usually 80 to 
05® Fahr, In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 60 to 100 inches in different 
localities. 

The agricultural prod ucts of the States are 
rice, pulses, .maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccu pil'd land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-nativos of the States. Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northeni States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Noi*thern States which they claim to be the 
richest in the world. TheMawson area in the 
Southern States is also rich in lead. Lignite 
and iron ore of a low grade arc found in many 
places. 

I^sliio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States, is the terminus of the Myohaung-Lashio 
Branch of the Burma Hallways (178 miles) and 
is also connected with Mandalay by a cart road 

The Burma Corporation’s narrow-gauge 
private railway track 44 .49 miles long connects 
their Baldwin mine witn the Burma Hallways 
system at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Hallways branch line Thazi to Heho 
(87 miles) wliich has been extended to 
Shweuyaung, 98 miles irom Thazi. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
in size and importance. The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 225,804. 

Hslpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Ha. 10,62,418. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hsipaw, 
Yawugbwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of appointment granted to 1dm and 
under the same Act the law to 1 m administered 


in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in force in the rest of British India. The 
customary law may he modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no interference is contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
eontinuo to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and .control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police. In place of the 
I individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propoi- 
Moo of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto inourred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States to enable^it to maintain 
its. services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the other 
hand makes a payment of fixed proportion 
of its revenue to the Provincial Treasury 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Supeiintendents, Northekn Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex^offick 
members of the Council. The scheme was' 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, G,o.l.B.,K.O.s.i.,i. 0 . 8 ., in March 1923. 

Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 6$,7dl, 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district ol 
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Toungoo. The largest State Is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
U lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Bed Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karennf belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government. In the past substantial contribu- 


tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States FederalJon though very considerable 
advantages mignt accrue from their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State lies between 32® and 37® 
N. and 73® and 80® E. It is an almost entirely 
mountainous region with a strip of level land 
along the Punjab Border, and its mountains, 
valleys and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may be divided 
])hysicaliy into throe areas: the upper, com- 
prising the area drained by the Biver Indus and 
its tributaries; tlie middle, drained by the 
Tholum and Kishenganga Ilivcrs ; and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of hills. 
The dividing lines between the three areas are 
the snow-bound inner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojila and the Panchal. 
The area of the State is 84,258 square miles. 
Beginning in the south whore the great plain of 
the Punjab ends, it extends northwards to the 
high Karakoram mountains ** Where three 
Empires Meet." 

Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, mz., the upper reaches of the Chenab aud 
I he .iholum, and the middle reaches of the Indus. 
The total population is 3,220,518 souls. 


History. — Various liistorians and poets have 
left more or loss trustworthy records of the 
history oftho Valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the Capital, 
onginally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established though many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Mu- 
hammadans who first jierietrated into the Valley 
in the fourteenth century. In the reign of 
Sikandar, who was a (jontemporary of Tamer- 
lane, a large number of Hindus was converted 
to Islam. Jehangir did much to beautify the 
Valley but after Aurangzeb there was a period 
of disorder and decay and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Suba or Governor of 
Kashmir had become practically independent 
of Delhi. Tlicreafter the country experienced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was res- 
by Maharaja 

^nj It Singh. The Sikh rule was less oppressive 
iw Afghans. The early history of 

the State as at present constituted is that of 
Manara^ Shri Gulab Singh jl, a scion of the old 
liming Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence 
In the service of Maharaja Banjit Singh of Lahore 
ana was, in recognition of his distinguished 
services, made Baja of Jammu In 1820. He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 


Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made over 
to him the valley of Kashmir and certain other 
areas in return for his services in re-establishing 
peace. His son, His Highness Maharaja Banbir 
SInghji, a.o.s i., o.o.i.b., a model Hindu and one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Govern- 
ment, ruled from 1867 to 1885. He did much 
to consolidate his possessions and evolve order 
in the frontier districts. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Pratap Singhji, a.o.s.i., a.o.i.K., o.b.e., who 
died on 23rd December 1025 and was succeeded 
by His Highness the present Maharaja Shri 
Harisinghji Bahadur. 

The most notable reform effected In the State 
during the reign of »he late Maharaja was the 
Land Bevenue Settlement originally carried out 
under Lawrence and revised from time to time. 

Administration. — For some years after the 
accession to the gadi of the late Maharaja, the 
administration of the State was conducted by 
a Council over which the Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 tills Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. 
This system continued until the 24th January 
1922 when an Executive Council was inaugurat- 
ed. Very recently, certain modifications have 
been introduced in the Constitution oa a result 
of which the contact of His Higlincss with the 
administration of the State lias become more 
direct and intimate. 

The British Besident has his headquarters 
at Srinagar and Sialkot and there is also a Poli- 
tical Agent at Gilgit. A British Officer is sta- 
tioned at Leh to assist in the supervision of the 
Central Asian Trade with India which passes 
through Kashmir. 

In the Dogras the State has splendid material 
for the Army which consists of 7,798 ‘troops. 
Besides this, thousands of Dogras serve in the 
Indian Army. 

Finance. — The financial position of the State 
is strong. The total revenue including jagirs, is 
about Bs. 2,70,00,000 ; the chief sources being 
laud, forests, customs and excise and Sericulture. 
There is a big reserve and no debt. 

Production and Industry. — The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. 
The principal food crops are rice, m^ze and 
wheat. Oilseed is also an important crop. Bar** 
ley, cotton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts 
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almonds and hops are also grown. Pears and 
apples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
exported in large quantities. The State forests 
are extensive and valuable. The principal 
species of timber trees are deodar, blue piiio and 
fir. The most valuable forc8ts*occur ni Kisht- 
war, Karnah and Kamraj Ilaqas. A survey of 
the mineral resources of the State is being con- 
ducted under an expert. The most noteworthy 
of the minerals are bauxite, coal, fuller’s earth, 
kaolinO) slate, zinc, copper and talc. Gold is 
found in Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires in 
Paddar, aquamarines m Skafdu and lead in 
Uri. The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Manufacture of silk 
is a very ancient industry in Kashmir. Zain-ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 Is said to 
have imported silk weavers from Khurasan and 
settled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 
papier-machi'' and wood carving of the State 
are world-famous. Tlie State participated in 
the British Empire Exhibition of 1924. 1’hc 
Kashmir Court was styled “The Gem of Tlie 
Smaller Courts” and attracted many visitors. 

Communications* — Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
The .riiehiin Vall('y road (lOO miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North-Western Erontier T’rovince is considered 
to be one of the finest motorable mountain roads 
in the world. 

The Banihal Cart Hoad, 205 miles long, which 
has recently been eoiniiletetl, joins Kashmir 
with the North Western Railway system at 
Jammu- Tawi and is also a fine motorable road. 

Hoads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
(lie summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal village 
communications have also been much improved. 

The Jammu- Suebetgarh Railway, a section ol 
the Wazlrabad-SIalkot bi.inch line of the North 
Western Railway system, is the only Railway in 
the State. Tlio inouiitainous nature of the 

THE CHAMBER 

The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
camo into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a numlier of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State* for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in 1919. The 
proposal was that the Chamber should exist as 
a permanent consultative body, with tlie Vice- 
roy as President and the members composing 
the Chamber consisting mainly of the Princes 
and Chiefs having salutes, or whoso member- 
ship might otherwise be considered desirable 
by the Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were 
grouped and were given the privilege of nomi- 
nating a member to represent them from year 
to year. The Chamber is a recommendatory 
body, which performs its functions under a 
constitution approved by the Secretary of State 
and it deals witli questions submitted to it 
oonceming the Princes and their rights and 
privileges generally and their iiosition in imperial 
affairs. 


of Princes, 


country lias made the extension of the line into 
the heart of the State so far impracticable. 

Public Works.— In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum and it was hoped that the danger would 
be still further reduced by the carrying out of a 
scheme for lowering a part of the bed of the 
River Jhelum by dredging, which has been taken 
in hand. It is interesting to know that dredging 
operations were once before carried out in the 
reign of Avautivarman (A.D. 855-883) by his 
engineer Suyya near Sopore, with the same 
object. Good progress has been made with 
irrigation but the most important scheme of 
recent years has been the installation of a large 
Electric Power Station on the Jhelum River at 
Mahora which was completed in 1907, 

Education. — Of the total population of 
3,259,527 excluding the frontier ilaqas where 
literacy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who arc able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only arc females. In other words, 26 out of 
every 1.000 peisons aged five or more* can read 
and write. Among males 46 in every 1,000 are 
literate. The number of educational institu- 
tions including two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical institutes is 784 and is being steadily 
increased. In municipal areas education for 
boys has been made compulsory from 1929. 
Much progress has also been made in female 
education and two new girls’ schools have been 
established during the year. 

Ref onus. — ^The most important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
have been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicjuture modelled on British 
High Courts and the annual summoning of 
representatives from the provinces as a beginning 
of popular institutions in the State. Important 
legislative measures passed by His Highness’ 
Government in recent years include the raising 
of the age of consent to 14 for girls and IS for 
boys and the Agriculturists’ Relief Regulation 
meant to cope with the problem ot rural 
indebtedness. 

OF PRINCES. 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H.R. H. tlie Duke of Connaught on 8th Februa- 
ry 1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharajah 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chancellor to act for him in his absence out of 
Indiaaud a Standing Committee of the Chamber. 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them. 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings. At the annual session in February 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of seats 
available. 
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Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to the British Government. This tribute is frequently duo to exchanges of territory or 
Betticracnt of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual leceipts in the form of tribute and contributions fiom 
Indian Stales are summarised in the following table. The relations of the States to one 
anotner in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kmd to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India ; — 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur 

Kotah 

Udaipur 

Jodhpur 

Bundi . . 

Other States 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erinpura Irregular Force 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Bcohi Irregular Force . . 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy . . 

„ ot Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 
Conti ibutions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps 

Central Piovinces and Berar, 

Tribute from various States 

Burma, 

Tributes from Shan States . . 

n n other States 

Assam. 

Tribute from Manipur 
„ „ Ilambrai 

lien'jal. 

Tribute from Cooch Behar - 

United Provinces. 

Tribute from Benares .. .. .. .. .. 

Punjab. 

Tribute from Mandi 

99 other Stales . . 

Madras. 

Tribute from Travancore . , 

Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore 

$f f, ,, Cochin . . • a • • • 

»» M „ „ Travancore 

m ^ . Bombay, 

Tribute from Kathiawar 

M „ various petty States 

Contribution from Baroda States .. ,• •• .. .. 

M „ Jagirdars, Southern Mahratta Country 

Tribute from Cutch 


.. I 


£ 

20,667 

15,648 

13,333 

6,533 

8,000 

15,170 

7.667 

13.333 
10,753 

9,142 

2,280 

15,696 

28,524 

1,367 

333 

7 

4,514 

14,600 

6.667 
3,086 

53.333 

233.333 

13.333 
888 

31,129 

2,825 

25,000 

6,766 

6,484 


It waa announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would in future be no 
naaarana payments on Booccssions. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terrl' 
torial posseesions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The PortugucFc possessions in India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast ; tlie territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar> 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Quit of Cambay; and the little island 
of Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawai 
Peninsula. Allthesc three territories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the Britisli dis- 
tricts of Bclgaum and North Kanara. Tlie 
extreme length from north to south is 02 miles 
and the great I'sl bK^adtli from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Velhas Conquis- 
taa, or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the l^ortuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsette, Bardez, 
andf Morraugao acquired in 1643; and of the 
Novas ConquiMas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities ot Perncm, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satari and Sanguom ac- 
quired in tlio latter half of the 18th ctmtiiry. 
The small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the Britisli district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
eBpecially the eastern portion, the predominating 

S eal feature being the Western Ghats, which 
SB bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from tlie Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies tlie ccU)o, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of tlie island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade Is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. 

The People. 

The total population of Goa was 581,952 at 
the constiB of 1921. This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 


tion showed an increase of 9 per cent, since the 
census ten years previously. In the Velhas 
Gonqmstas the majority of the population is 
Christian. In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
arc more numerous tlian Christians. The Mos- 
lems in the territory arc numbered in a few 
thousands. Tlio (Mmstians still very largely 
adhere to r^ste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Cliaidos and low castes, which 
do not intermarry. The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the peoples with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language is Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as hy all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Homan Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). Tiic Christians of Daman 
and Diu are subject under a new Tieaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and tho Holy See to 
the Archblsliop of Goa. There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches are in charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The 
Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas. In both these divisions a holding of lateen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or six acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population for 
two-thiids of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to whiob the produots 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
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soils are set apart for the oultivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con* 
qnistas has improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the priceo of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
fiarts of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade Is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Bs. 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Its. 40 lakhs. The dis- 
crep.mey is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are imported. Bxrxirts 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway copnects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system, is 
51 miles, of which 49 arc in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of 'Mormu- 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an ofhee 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by tho two 
Governments but since 1926 the Nova-Goa 
oflttce has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
: all the telegraphs in its territories. 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
pceptions. The last war enhanced the deficits 
w making proportions and tuese were met by 
; fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the initiative of the 
, Governor-General Jaime de Morals, who is po- 
, pularly known as the ‘ Governor of Taxes. ” 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the Joys 
j of » balanced budget and the public servants 
always remained in arrears 
I regularly. There is an esti- 

I mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
I has b^eq eqr-mafhed lor propjQ^iqg the |hd\is- 


j trial progress of the country. If municipal 
and national taxes he added together, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa- 
ition, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Rs. 8-8 per capita. 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all Ipcomes derived in the shape of interest 
on loans. This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to thefiight of capital from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Rs. 60,000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth. The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 

The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential. 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent, according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies. 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and Rlhandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Agnada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
Tho most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and tlie Go- 
vernment Press. Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace and the High Court. ^ The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power In 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies qf the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as t]ie Vclha§ 
0Qn<|ujst^a, 
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The Bnbeequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ccclesjastical and commer- 
cial mafmiflcence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India.. Portugal, 
however, with its three miPjons of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its imraence Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital arc called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years* subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the rum of the 
Portuguese Empire, m the East and though the 
Marquis of Pomlial in the 18th century trieil 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out liis orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to oiijoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parhament in 
Lisbon. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
In 1741 fhc Marat has invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and tlircatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese T>osse8sions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
In Jlriti^ territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture witii the British Government at 
Bombay. In 18.')2 the Bancs of Safari, in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army iii Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal >vith the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But nnotlicr outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Banes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Bancs again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912 troops being again 
imporh-d to deal with the last outbreak, which 
Mas only reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portucruesc connection. Tlierc 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. Tills is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
epjoy complete equality with the natives of Por- 


tugal, many of the sons of Goa occup3ring high 
and responsible positions In Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Bodrlgucs, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary- General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since 1st July 1919. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rulps Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and 16th Octol)cr. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now m force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim (iliait Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts : Goa, Daman 
and Dill. The last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendency of tin' Governor-General. 

Subordinate to the (iovcrnor-Gcneral the 
following Secretariats are working : Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs , Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works There are also three sjiecial and autono- 
mous Dcpjirtments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Deiiartment of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second tliat of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. I. P. Bailway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor- General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council {Conselho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ex- officio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas Conguistaa 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
bv the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipahties and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court ; the Deputy Chief Health Officer : the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances ; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
roewber elected by the Assodations of Land* 
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owners and Fanners of the District ; and one 
member advocates elected by the IiRgislativc 
Council among the legally qualified. 

At Daman and Diu the corresponding body 
is composed of the local Governor, President, 
the Government Prosecutor, the Chief of the 
Public Works Department, the Health Officer, 
the Financial Director of the district, the Chair- 
man of the Municipal Corporation, two members 
elected by 40 highest tax payers of the District 
and one member elected by the Merchants, 
Industrialists and Farmers of the district. 

Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is also officiating in tlic caiutal ot Por- 
tuguese India a administrative court 
tribunal to take cognizance and decide all liti- 
gious adrahiistrative matters, fiscal questions 
and account?. It is named Tribunal Admims- 
rativo Fiucal e de Contas and is composed of the 
(Jliief Justice as President, four High Court 
judges, one sufierior Government officer, who 
must be a Bachelor of Ijaws, nominated by the 
^io^ ernment and a citizen, who is not an official 
('looted by the Governor- General’s Council. 
When matters regarding finances and accounts 


come up for decision and discussion the Diiector 
of Finances also sits on this Tribunal. 

Under the presidency of the Governor-General 
the following bodies are also working: — 

Technical Council of Public Works, — Its mem- 
bers are all engineers on permanent duty in 
the head office, a militaiy oflicer of highest 
rank in the army or navy, the Director of Fin- 
ances, the Attorney-G(‘Ucral, the Chief Health 
Officer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director of Public Works. 

Council of Public Instruction. — This Council 
presided over by the Governor-General is com- 
posed of five officials: the Director of Civil Admi- 
nistration, the Director of the Medical College, 
the Director of the Lyceum, the Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 
Schools, and four nominated members. 

There is one High Court in the State of India 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapiu;!!, 
Bieliolim, Quepem e Dam.'io ; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
Ponda, Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormuguo la situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the le.ft bank 
ot Zuary River in Lat. 15® 25 'N. and Long. 
73® 47' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugiio is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. & S. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. 'J’he distance from Aden 
to Mormugao is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
hou8C.«», buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance. 

Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Alaharatta Railway Conipany, with headquarters 
at Aladrus. Goods are shipped direct from Mor- 
mug.lo to any Continental Ports, every facility 
being afforded for such direct shipments. Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Jlailway wagons, which run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handling. Warehouses are 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
- alongside. Steamers of over 5,000 tons net 
j r(:gistCT, from any Continental Ports can be 
j discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete 
I safety, m a working day of 10 hours 650 tons 
t iron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can 
^ easily be loaded or disctukTcrod- Tho unTf. ia 

\ 


\ 

j 
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pioMd(^d with steam cranes and all other appli 
ancps for quick loading and discharging o 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 ton 
capacity tor discharging heavy lifts. Th< 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges an 
special concessions ^ being grants 
European or Americai 
Lisbon. Fresh water can bi 
obtained at a low coat. 


The Bombay Steam Navigation Company’s 
(Shepherd) steamers between Bombay and Man- 
galore call at Mormugao twice a week. The Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Mormug.lo 
at least once a month. The Kllerman Strick Line 
maintains a regular service from Liverpool 
to Mormugao calling occasionally at Lisbon. 
I’his service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M. & S. M. Railway under the “Combined 
Sea and Rail Through Bills of Liiding.” There 
are several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
per ton, deadweight. Goods for British India 
pass through Goa witliout any charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government. British 
Customs duty payable at Castle-Rock can be 
paid by the Railway Company and collected 
at destination. Goods from stations on the 
M. & 8. M. Ry. System to Mormugao or 
nce-versa are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
barges, etc., for unloading in the stream can 
be had at a very low charge. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the “Mormugao Improvement 
Trust ” with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. There are over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard— 0*8361 square metre), 
available for residential quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annas 
1 to Rb. 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
I situation, in addition to an annual payment 
I of 4 plea par square metre ae leaae-liolff rept, 
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within about GO days from the date of applica* 
tlon for a plot, the game is made over to the 
applicant or to the hlpdiest bidder, should there 
be more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings is in all cases 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust, such plan being required 
to DC submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the lessee, and the 
period within which building is to be completed 
18 2 years. Importation of building materials 
is allowed free of Custom duties. In addition 
to the above, there is an extensive area avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments, this area being 
known as “Free Zone”. Within this “Free 
Zone,” in addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, in 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges arc granted, such as: 

(J) For Establishment of Factories or Indus- 
trial Concerns, — All machinery, building mate- 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc., required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 
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of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactur- 
ed within the “Free Zone,” 

{11) For Establishment of Depots of Manu^ 
faUured or Unmanufactured Goods^ Bonded 
Warehouses, etc., etc. — All goods imported by 
the Concessionaire for the purpose of such 
depot are allowed to be exported to any Foreign 
territory, after being improved and repack^, 
if necessary, without payment of either import 
or export duty. 

{Ill) Exemption of Government Taxes, — In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
etc., within the “ Free Zone ” are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period Of 20 years 
from May 1923. Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to be addressed to H.E. 
the Governor-General of Portuguese India and 
presented at the office of the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of the area and plot, 
etc., required. Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time as possible. Full 
information can be obtained from the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- [ ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles territory is under tillage. The principal crops 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
tions, namely. Daman projwr, lying on the and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
coast, and the detached pargana of Kagar Aveli, minerals. There are stately forests in Nagar 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British Aveh, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
territory and bisootod by the B. B. & 0. 1. Bail- teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 extent of land covered by each kind of 

square miles and 26 villages and has a popii- timber has not been determined. Before the 

lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
tians. The number of houses is according to the carried on an extensive commerce especially 
same census 4,095. l^agar Aveli has an area with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) it was noted for its dyeing and weaving, 

of 81,048, of whom only 271 are Christians. The territory forms for administrative pur- 

The number of houses is 6,069. The town of poses a single district and has a Municipal 

Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 Cliainher and Corporation. It is ruled by a 

rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- Governor invested with both civil and military 
guese in 1558, when they made it one of their functions, subordinate to the Governor- Genera! 
permanent establishments in India. They of Goa. The judicial department is adminls- 
con verted the mosque Into a church and have tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 

since built eight other places of worship. The posed of a delegate of the Attorney- General 

native Christians adopt the European cos- and two clerks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
tume, 8om(5 of the women dressing themselves part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
after the present European fashion, and others ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle tenures direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. whether alienated or the property of the State. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- The chief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
tile, especially In Nagar Aveli, but despite the forests, excise and customs duties. ' 

DIU. 

Diu is an Island lying off the southern ex- of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
which it is separated by a narrow channel arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
through a considerable swamp. It is composed its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), insignificance. The* extreme length of the island 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, soparated is about seven miles and Its breadth from 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, north to south, two miles. The area Is 20 
about 6 miles west of the island. It has a small square miles. The population of the town of 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- commercial prosperity. The total population 
tion offem for trade with Arabia and the Per- of the island, according to the census 
Sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an of 1921, Is 13,844. of whom 228 were 
with a ^esjre to obtain pospession CliTjstiaip, 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 
had a total population on the 26th Feb. 1931 
ot 286,410. The first French expedition into 
J iidian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Bouen, but 
it failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu 
found d the first Campagnio d’Orient, but its 
effurts met with no success. Colbert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, 
granting exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
01 the Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itsc'lf in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuited lor a head establishment 
lie seized the harboiur of Trincomalce in Ceylon 
irom the Dutch. Tire Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caion, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
St. Thorne, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore It to the Dutch in 1674. 


The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
wh'm one of its agents, tlio celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
' saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, he took up his 
; abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
I which he purchased m 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingec. Ho built fortifications, and a trade 
I spring up ; but he was unable to hold 

I the town against the Dutch, who wrested It 
from him in 1693, and held it until it was res- 
i tored to the French by the Peace- of Ryswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year 
and h^ ever since remained, the most import- 
French Settlements in India. Its 
loundation was contemporaneous with that 
u I'ike Calcutta, its site was pur- 

cnased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to I*ondlcherry. On 
Ba restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Byswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
under his able management 
rondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

^0^®' Bengal, had been 
oy the French Company in 1688. bv 
IfalAW®? Emperor; Mah6, on the 

Aalabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
M- 1-enolr: Karikal,’oB the 
n 1 7 ?? Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
Mrclr« * « Northern 

taken possession of in 1760, and 
ormally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration • 

bkl ofthi‘*^^nT“'““^ administratlon-In- 

“i' 


by a Chief Justice and by several “ Chefs de 
Service ” in the different administrative depart- 
ments. In 1879 local councils and a council- 
general were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within tlie 
French teiritories. Seventeen Municipalities, or 
Communal Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, 
Pondicherry, Ariancoupam, Modeliarpeth, 
Oulgaret, Villenour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and 
Nettapacam, for the establishment of Pondi- 
cherry ; Karikal, Neravy, Ncdouncadon, Tiru- 
nalar, Grande Aldi^e, Cotchory. for the •establish- 
ment of Karikal, and also Chandernagore, Mali6 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first Instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 

E endent ones, have to be maintained. This 
i effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the F’rench Government is worthily 
maintained in the East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
Flinch India; and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A lino of rail- 
way running via Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villnpuram on the South Indian Bailway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7tb March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from the sea a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 


People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. Lcmolgnic. The 
Deputy Is Mons. Pierre Dupuy. There were in 
1932 59 primary schools and 3 colleges 
all maintained by the Government, with 808 
teachers and 9,263 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1982) Bs. 2,694,019. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi. There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
and at Chandernagore 1 jute mill. The 
cotton mills have, in all 1,691 looms 
and 71»744 spindles, employing 7,A60 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
oil presses for groundnuts, undone ice factory* 
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Thechlct exports from Pondicherry arc oil 5oe<is. 
At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, and Mab^. 
In 1931 the Imports amount<'d tofrs. 96,215,000 
and the exports to fra. 173,695,000. At these 
three ports in 1931, 271 vessels entere-d and 
cleared ; tonnage 84,333 T. Pondicherry is 


visited by French steamers, sailing monthly 
between Colombo and Calcutta in connection 
with the Mcasagcrieg Maritimes. The figures 
contained in this paragraph are the latest avail- 
able and are corrected up to December 
1931. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief ol the French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quaitcrs of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by tli(‘ Villnpuram-Pondi- 
oherry branch of the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles 
and its population in the 20th Feb. 1931 was 
183,655. It consists ot the* eiglit communes of 
Pondicherry. The Bei tlenicuit was founded in 
1074 under Francois Martin. In 1693, 
It was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1099. It was besieged four 
times by the English. 'J'he first siego 
under Admiral Boscaweii in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1705. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1 778 by Sir Hector Miinro, and the 
fortlflcation.s W(*r(' d('moJish('(l in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under tlie 
Treaty of V(Tsaiil('s oi 1783. Jt was eai)tiired 
u fourth time by Coloiud Jiralthwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

Tlic Settleineat comprises a mirnbcr of 
isolated pU'ces of teriitory which are cut olf 
irom liie main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal# with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on tlicsc and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself 'is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government, 
who is usually an ofiicor of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a seiew-pile pier, which serves, 
when shifm tou'di at tlie port, .as a point for 
ilie landing ol eargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade, tor the population. TJiere 
m no real harbour at PoiulicUerry ; ships lie 
at a distance ot about, a mile from the shore, 
anil communication with thorn is conducti'd 
by the usual mnmda boats ot this coast. Facing 
the sliorc end of tlie pier is a statue ot the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Ghanderniigore is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a sliort, distance below Ohinsura. 
Population (in the 26th Feb. 1931) 27,262. 
The town was iiermaneutly occupied by the 
French in 1688, tliou fli previously it had been 
teinporarilv occupied by them at a date given as 
1672 or 1670. It did not, however, rise to any 
Importaiioo till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and Frcncli various 
times during the Eapolconlc wars and was 
finally restored to the Frencli in 1816. 

The former grandeur of Chanderna gore has 


(libapi>earcd, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
Railway is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The chief public insti- 
tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary’s institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French 
Government. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between I 
the Tan j ore District of Madras and the Bay \ 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided into j 
six communes, containing 110 villages in ' 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. I 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate { 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- , 
latiou has in recent years rapidly decreased In 
1883 it was 93,055 ; in 1891, 75,526 ; in 1901, i 
64,603; in 1923, 57,023; in 1924, 56,922; | 

and in 1981, 57,914; but the density ; 

is still very liigh, being 1,063 persons 
per square |mile. Kiimbakonani is the only 
taluk in Tanjore District which has a iiighcr 
density. Each ot the six communes — namely, 
Karikal, La Grande Aidee, Nedungadu, Got- 
ob^r 7 ,K (iravy and Tirnoular — possesses a mayor 
and oounoil. The members are all elected by 


universal suffrage, but in the municipality 
KankaJ half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or tlicir descendants. The country Is 
very lertilo, being irrigated by seven branches of 
tile Oauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
H miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
8tc.ad, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. Is 1899 Karikal was connected 
with Feralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway. Karikal finally came Intc French 
possession on the settlement alter 1815. 





The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in | 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that | 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character — ^the local 
issue and the international issue. For almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian (iovemment, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imj^rial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of later times was for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until 
it wright be said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all generrlisations, that the local issue 
dominated, if it did not absorb the situation. 

The Local Problem. — The local problem, 
in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountains in the world. The thin 
valleys in these immense ranges are poorly popu- 
lated by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more diflicult by pro- 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the 
population is, it is in excess of the supporting 
power of the country. Like mountaineers in all 
parts ot the world, these brave and fearless men 
have sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1 745 the English Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s road. The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from 
English politics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Koad,” he will appreciate what Wade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
trontier problem. So far as the area with w'hich 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
liobert Sandcinan devised the method of enter- 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country. 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
tile tribesmen were kept in order. That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
w as expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
bcnously embarrass the Government of India 
trom the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
ftoaceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
ireneral tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 
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in 1919. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the larg e 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic 
term. So far as this section of the frontier is 
concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghanistan. — Far otherwise has 
it until lately been with the section of the fron- 
tier which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
fines of Kashmir. That has, for three quarters 
of a century, been the scene of almost ceaseless 
military operations, which have constituted a 
devastating drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
years one sought for a definite policy guiding the 
actions of the Government of India. One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in the 
existencf of two schools of thought. Once the 
frontier with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at policy not only from the military 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations. 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
North. Instead of the differing tribes, we 
should, they argue'^, have to meet the Afghan on 
our border line. If Afghanistan were a strong , 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amir's writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Habibiillah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly. The Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist. Lord Morley. Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Kliost. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khost walls, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. Therc- 
I fore, it was said, occupation up to what is 
' called the Durand Lino because it is the line 
demarcated by the Frontier Commission in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble we should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the irreconcilable tribesmen along 
our difficult line of communications. There 
was the further consideration that financiers 
wore of the fixed belief that even if the For- 
ward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear. Moreover on this section of the 
Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
expansion of Uussiain Central Asia. The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
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have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to say up to the Afghan frontier: and the 
Close Border School,whlch would have us remain 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. 

The Two Policies*— The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a scries of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized Independence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts were In many cases Inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
posts by adequate means of communication. 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an Irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Kow it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and “ Sandemanise “ the Inde- 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Eobert Sande- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs. There 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory. The tribal Chiefs, or mallks, exercise 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
Influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the W'hole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal. A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difficultu’s of transportation, was 
unable cttectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made. The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon ns Viceroy. He dealt with it in master- 
ful fashion. In the first place, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 
This was the revi\al of a scheme as old as the 
Vioeroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry It through In the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Goyemments. The area so separated was 


constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Gk>yem- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated the Eegular 
troops in bases better linked with the mai]i> 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Tochi, the Eurram and the 
Ebyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
It was supplemented by a fine development 

S ollcy. The construction of the Upwr Swat 
anal, afterwards developed into tjie Swat 
Canal {q,v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole borderline. 

Lord Curzon’ s Success. — Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful. It did not give us complete peace. 
There were occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
andMohmand expeditions, and the WaziriStand 
in particular the trucuIcntMahsiid Waziris.nover 
ceased raiding. But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Wazirls 
built up a heavy bill of offences, wrileh awaited 
settlement when Govemn)cnt were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
father Abdurrahaman Ehan, he neverthelesB has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdui- 
rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
UP the population ol the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble In Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mobmand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards ; the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
war, and caUed Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult; 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from w^hich British represent- 
atives were st illexcluded . Bu t he kept A f ghani- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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CO avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasruilah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
tied on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 25, 1010, 
and r^reaching a jekad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul , save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal isniltia left without the support of 
the regular troops who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia. 
But there is another aspect to this issue, which 
was set out In a series of brilliant articles which 
Mr. Arthur Moore, its special correspondent, 
contributed to The Times. He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
torce. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of its real pui^se, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia was meant to be a police. When the 
war broke out its units were treated as a covering 
force behind which the Begular Army mobilised. 
This is a role which it was never intended they 
should serve ; exposed to a strain which they 
should never have been called upon to bear, 
they crumpled under It. If on the outbreak of 
trouble troops had promptly hurried to their 
support all might have been well. Left to 
look after themselves, with no sign of support, 
they found themselves too weak to hold their 
positions and militarily their only course was 
to retire from the midst of their own kinsmen 
as the seal of revolt surged towards them. 
Tney would not take It. 

Russia and the Frontier. — The Curzon 
policy was up to the time of its collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Bussla. For nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled wariare 
tor predominance in Asia was waged between 
(heat Britain and Bussia. There are few pages 
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in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Bussia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies, and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britian for 
the Crimean War, and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term “ Mervousness.” This external force 
involved the Govei-nment of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
betiveen Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government In Afghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in his 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the veige of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdch, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
I began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon’s 
vlceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo- Russian 
agreement of 1 907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Hardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared a« a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agroemf^nt. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
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of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement Inlly justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur- 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Bussia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness has returned, for the geographical 
and allied circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
same pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet 
have a troublesome motive which the Tsars had 
not : their aim to produce world revolution is 
avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism 
for which she stands arc the greatest obstacles 
in their path. 

German Influence. — As nature abhors 

a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher oivlUsations. no sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Bussian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Busslan expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
In the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railways *n Anatolia. Later it fructi* 
ned more effectively in the Baghdad Ballway 
concession, under which German Interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf. 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
bad declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot'hold in the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Bussia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
In view — would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our rejations with Bussia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Bevolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Process in power entailed a 
temporary intemiption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed fon^ard 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from !&ighdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to suboniinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad railw ay 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difllcult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 


ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Bas-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as “ B.B.B." — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended In a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German . But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germanv. Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not st,and still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work w'as substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
— The real significance of the Baghdad Bailway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The ruah of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January. From April to 
June the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, for such a land route was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route w'ould have in- 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minoi 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople — and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany — complete master of Asia 
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Minor and The Middle East, andthe route-select- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for thq rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones. The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg-America corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
East. These considerations have no more 
than an academic value now. Germany was 
defeated. The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
problem of re-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population — the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion — were a very different 
factor. The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, lor the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived , 
as it must be. 

Turkey and the Frontier. — TKfe position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
rouner of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long establishod 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerat^ 
raiher than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
its way. For a br.of period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status ot Mesopotamia, and .if ter the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her “B.B.B.*' policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-KAtr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con- 


cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation profoundly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed intc the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involved in military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
Alter the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
ressiire not on extensive wings, but at the 
eart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allcnby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left ns in an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers. This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelitcs of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was immediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement ; the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were nec^essary to the existence of Irak. Tlie 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations. 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot ; this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was known as The Brussels Line. After 
at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, it may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggre<^si()n, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier. — If we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy. It IS difficult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
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station at Maskat in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West I^ontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one bv^ne after the conduoion 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
There had earlier been mutterings in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam 
liatters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But as in the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
Integrity of Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours. 

The New Frontier Problem.— The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations — most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838 — 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external influences — ^in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The circumstances affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatly 
changed. Old dangers have disappeared. 
And, generally, conditions have become more 
like ttose normal to critical land frontiers any- 
where in the world in this present time of swift 


communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman was always an opponent to be 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man. Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble. Even 
when armed with a Jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist. Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with magazine rifles, either imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Russian and 
Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Waziriatan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier ; their marksmen- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place ? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, 
and of their inveterate raiding activities. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective puntehment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomid 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Waziris are absolutely 
intractable; that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 
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This controversy lasted long. It > resulted! 
in a typically British compromise which specially | 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Wazirlstan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Af^ans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the “ half -forward ’* policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local conditions. There 
has been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Wazirlstan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Bamzak, not at Ladha. A network of conse- 
quential roads was pushed forward. Its 
elaboration continues. In South Wazirlstan, 
Wana has been re-occupied, partlv in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazirs, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 


which they saw Britii^ occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
February, 1933, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Bazmak towards 
the Afghan border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of tl^^ need to assi-t the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazirs into His Majesty's disturbed territory. 
The work of control and of civilization is rapidly 
progressing in the whole territory. Of this 
particulars are given on 272 and following pages. 
One of its latest fruits is a request by the Afridis 
for roads in their country of Tirah, a beginning 
with construction has been made. 

The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was In the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Landi Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


L^THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion of Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier is 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutc^ who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy In the interior the 
Importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quietly and efliciently 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Truclal Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Eoyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab nilers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved In European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Eussla sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the flag“ in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bander Abbas, This menace declined 


after the signing of the Anglo-Eussian A greement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Busslan 
power following the Bevohition. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avaint courier 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzeralntv over Koweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Hallway. Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-America Hue to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the In- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. Ho appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
wdth the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that “Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will in)peril 
Great Britain’s naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position In India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and A ustralasia." The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
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words of great import — **We (*.«., His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.*’ The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country', with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out In the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they arc now, more than 
they were before these external influences deve- 
lopedi a local question, mainlv a question of 
policy. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1928, 

E p. 178-183. An interesting new feature 
i 1931 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to Instal a Navy of their own in the 
Gulf. The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1932. It 
is at the outset officered by Italians. The im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet is that an 
increase in the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling. The fleet 
18 required to check it. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which Is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi , is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
tu the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with w'hich it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty _ pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs. ITie ill-name of this 
terntoiy has now' ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasibn, and not always without 
success, the Company’s ships of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power, i 


with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
Frucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a senes of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogather the traffic in slaves. I'ne relations 
of the rrucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Besident at Bushire. who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection. 

The commercial Importance of the Pirate- 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are — Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargah, 
A]man, Um-al Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which fci'ms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, malls and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, end the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archseologists. The generally accepted theory 
IS that it is a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
arc known to have traded in these waters. 

The British Government recently announced 
that they proposed transferring the principal 
British Naval station in the Gulf from Henjam, 
on the Persian side of the water, to Bahrein 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Etailway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane— «o called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — ^as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
•mitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
nd the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted fur 
their boldness and hardihood. 
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Muhammerali. 

On the oppoBite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Ara^ lie the territories of Sheikh 
Kbazzal of Muhammerali. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Earun River route to 
trade throueh the enterprise of Mewra. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire aud Shiraz. This importance has 
arown since the Anglo-Perslan Oil Company 
estabLished refineries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Ehorremabad by way of Dizful 
which is now under construction. 


Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local trafl^c is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Sbat- 
tel-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot trafiio, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Eerman- 
shah and Hamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped un with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso- 
potamia under King Feisal. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities in that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; thmi the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Eut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, thore^ was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be in one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious. In these circumstances King Feisal 
was Imported from the He^az and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose — responsibility without any real power 
unless King Feisal was to be a mere puppet. 
Immense expenditure and Indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 


that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing the House of Lords on May 3rd he 
said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty's Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows : — 

** It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
I and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

** Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

*' Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms : — 

It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
(or that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.*’ 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might be earlier. 
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The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty's Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the ful- 
fil ment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 

The Council of the League of Nations in 
January, 1932, adopted the report of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
Into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of justice This moans the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Foisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the luture of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britainand Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
The.se direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the quescion was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn In the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
vears— a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iraq ; 
If Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Cbuncil to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 


and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line — to Iraq. 
The Turms refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 

A New Treaty. — A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. The full 
text is not available, but a semi-official announce- 
ment on December 20th may be regarded as 
substantially authentic. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and frlendsliip between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that “ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval. His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932.*’ It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in resiiect of Iraq. He also under- 
took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq's organic law so as adversely to afliect the 
rights and Interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

There was provision for full consultation 
between the liigh contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
took BO soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all general international agreements already 
existing, or which might be concluded thereafter 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Bemo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the League. 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League. The Treaty was made 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums- 
tances when Iraq enters the League of Nations. 
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It is Important to remember that there Is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King FeisaCs 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is id many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 

Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. Tf we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
ad ministration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points ol 
permanent interest. The importance ot Bu- 
shire is admiuistrr.tn'e rather than commercial 
It is the headquarteiB of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot ror the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
' wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotala which preclude 
the Idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is , penert, the com ncr- 
cial value of Bushiro will dwindle to insigni- 
flcauce B'urther south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coa«t, 

II.— SEISTAN. 

Tbe concentration ol public attention on the tatmg plague cordon, sought to estaolisb in* 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier tli ence, and to stifle the British trade which 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
years a serious preoccupation with tbe Govern- These efforts died down before tbe presence 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
south between the point where the frontiers of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boon* 
of Russia, Persi.' and Afghanistan meet at dary between Persia and Al^anlstan, with 
Zulflkar aud that where the frontiers of Persia special reference to tbe distribution ol 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ft commands the valley of tbe Helmand, and ance of Seistan has waned, 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, aud 

its immense resources as a wheat-producing The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
region ‘have been only partly developed under this strategic Importance persist. Meantime, 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive British influence is being consolidated through 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
military operations ; it is also midway athwart Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Bobat 
the track of the shortest line which could be ig 405 miles, most of It dead level, and It has 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway qow been provided with fortified posts, dak 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
line from Askabad to M^hed were built, the traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would Spezand, on the Bolan Railway, to Nushki, 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was go as to provide a better startmg point for the 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and caravans than Quetta. This line was extended 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar to Dnzdap, 54 miles on tbe Persian side of the 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, Tndo-Penmn Frontier during the war as a 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- mUitary measure, but the traffic after there- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement establishment of peace supported only two 
through Seistan, if the day came when she tralnsa week. There then arose trouble ov^g to 
moved her armies against India. Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in the railway staff. This led to the stoppage of 
the early years of the century. Having Russia train nmnbig on the Persian side of ftbe nontier, 
fled Khorassan , her agents moved into Seistan Negotiations have now for years d ragged on to 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs bring about a reasonable settlement in regard 
officials, scientific missions'* and an irri- 1 to the situation. 


out Its trade is being diverted to uebai on 

Pirate Griast. In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to tbe Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is ol still more importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
I between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is tbe climate, which is 
one of tbe worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under tbe shadow of Gape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone's Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there Is the poasibilitj/ ot controlling 
the Gulf Just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. There is a British Naval station at 
Henjam, a small island close to Kism, where the 
station was established under agreement with 
the Persian authorities. Its evacuation by 
Great Biitamin favour of Bahrein has lately 
been decided upon. On the Mekran coast, 
there is the cable station of Jask. and the possible 
port of Chamber. An interesting development, 
in the Gulf in the past two or three years has 
I been the institution of a Persian Navy. 
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The Frontiers — Persia, 


III.—; 

From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the Persian question as afTcoting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account. Eeference is made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
ocn elusion of the Anglo- Eussian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy In Persia. That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
the Persians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect- 
e J, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes In opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, tiiey exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran, with the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this Influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces In the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Eifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order : 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway instruction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a Joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
ww to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 

The Present Position.— We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
IndiwYMrBook for 1921, page 138 ei tea- 
It has been explained that most Persians 
const “ued it Into a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies. When the Britli^i troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bolbheviks, 
the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 
It soon became a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the War was that 


Great Britain must take an active hand in Persia 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Persia were her own concern ; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
ferm of Government. That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-In- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Persian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din . A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. Thes) two forces 
operating In unison gave Persia the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mollahs, but in 1925 prex’ailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place. The change was 
made without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the Improvement of commu^cations, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion. The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr. Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
In regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country, 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. The general situation was pravely 
disturbed in 1 9:^2 by the sudden termination by 
the Persian Government of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Go’s concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in the 
world and millions sterling of capital. The 
intervention of the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the lieague of 
Nations and tliis paved the way for negotiations 
between the Company and the Persian Govern- 
ment. While these were being settled some 
progress was also made with general negotia- 
tions between the British and Persian Govern- 
ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
points of diffi(5ulty between them. 

Sir E. H. Clive, k.o.m.g., is British Minister 
at Teheran. 

n. B. M,*» Consvl-GenercH and Agent of the 
Oovemment of India in Khoraean — Lt.-Col. 
C. K. Daly, C.I.E. 
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The Present Frontier ProUem, 

IV.— THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King's writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1003 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Oomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is gencrically 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
is the keynote of the Interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian.. Indian. 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Ghirol truly said the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.** It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong* 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to bo left alone. They value ^heir 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Flams. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the conflnes 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian Invasion, and th.'it coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Bussian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Qomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 


tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the ** limitation of your inter- 
ference with the trioes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.** It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in lependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier e.cperience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most Buccesofui of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfkstly kept the peace of that histone 
Pass Until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned In places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
girh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac> 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal {q. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it IS completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
I through the Great War and did not break 
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down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his Internal troubles In a JehM 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance In their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than In the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
lustlfled, for the Indian Military authorities 
failed to give timely support to the advanced 
ndlitia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
IV'azlrlstan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later It was necessary to take measures against 
a lesdlng malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora. But the Mahsuds and the Wazlris 
broke Into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
XJne and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put In the field some 80,000 
warriors, 76 per cent, armed with modem 
weapons of precl8lon,they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans craved In . They refected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amasingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
melr ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or In the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by tbs fact that the btst trained troops In the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; thelrlosses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds { 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter.—As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
In the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases In taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. vSTien 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an Indefinitely large, and seeming unend- 


I ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with It the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
Hre the discuH8i'>n Was really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials It was the aged con- 
troversy — shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Saudemau 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; 01 shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy. — The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the **occupa- 
tion** and the “close border” policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Ehyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students. Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating hig Ideas: 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Wazlri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops.” The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained In cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable — ^frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Ehyber militia faded away; the 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell. 

The Policy.— The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan: to 
open up the country by roads ; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Ehyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
immensely unpopular in the regular army, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
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the frontier, and as they bad disappeared with are asked. It they desert In the day of trouble, 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them, they lose their pay but the Government loses 
The new form of irregular was what have been no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
called Khassadars and Scouts. The Ehas* British and Indian officers. But the application 
sadar is an extremely irregular. He has of this policy produced an acute controversy, 
no British officers and no uniform, except a die- It was one tiling to say that commanding posts 
tinguishing kind of pa^^ri. In contradistinction in Wazinstan should be retained; it was 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As another to decide what these posts should be. 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of Wc must therefore consider the special problem 
the system is that so long as the Khassadars, of Waziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
under their own headmen, secure the Immunity mounted, irregular force not territoriaBy 
of the caravans and perform their other police recruited, officered by British officers, 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 

V.-WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques* 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. What 
follows Is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed sonu* years ago t'o ** The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India." written by Lt -Col. G. M. Bouth, D.S.O. 

Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Kange gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high , which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Kivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from A fglmn Istan . This is the western boundary. 
On tlie east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Kiirram Biver running East and 
West about SO miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District. South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
tnedley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- i 
fused In hopeless disarray. The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four I 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
Important villages of Eaniguram and Makin. 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu. 

Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
cun hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 

Inhabitants. — The inbaidtants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Waziis. 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less Indiscriminately, and inter-marriage 
is the exception— in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afgtian War of 
1919 Joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings wdth them. 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Begulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gr«^ually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
1890. In the comprehensive expediUon of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley In the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a railsing ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Programme. — Lt.-Col. Routh then out- 
lined a possible policy for Waziristan. We 
give it textually, because we believe that when it 
was written it reflected how military opinion in 
India was developing: — 

** To tlie unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
the inhabited tracts. Why should not the road 
now being made to Ladha be continued 86 miles 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wanaf Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Cis- Indus zones? 
The Bazmak district sound Makin 6,000 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height of 
11,556 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps ; there is no doubt that 
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a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problem. A line has been surveyed from 
Tank to Draband and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandcman, so connecting with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Gumal Tangi 
from Murtaza to Ehajuri Kach is the apparently 
obvious route, but would be prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Beyond Ehajuri Each via Tanai 
and Eogha Eot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty. The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi-* 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com- 
munications. The broad gauge at Eohat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thai 
and thence to Idak via Spinwam. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a motor 
road through Bazmak, Makin and Bwatoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on. Eventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
via Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Bazmak, 
which resembles Ootacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied. 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible hill stations in place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist in this part of the Frontier. *' 

A Compromise.*— -A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 5th March 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate. Circumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day are essentially three, namely, the 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 
the borders of British India and India. He 

g rocceded specially to show that tUs belt is, 
i fact, within India **.... It is boundary pillars 
that mark off Waziristan from Afghanistan ; 
it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India. Wo are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory ; and it is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that these 
tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
point of view of India, from the international 
point of view that is, they are cis-frontier 
tribesmen of India. If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India's scourge, they are also India’s 
responsibility — and India's alone. That is 
an international fact that we must never forget." 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan. He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same TOUcy would prove effective in 
Waziristan. " But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not necessarily 


so now. The task is infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefiy because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed ; their arras having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years.” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, “all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 

Border policy is really a policy of negation, 

and nothing more We might gain 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants.” 

The settled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of whidi 
about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Ehassadars and of some 5,000 irregulars, while 
at Bazmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Bazmak ho showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in the Toclii. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border. “ Come what may, 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 

S roblcm, and we must fold our hands while 
, grows inevitably worse.” 

The policy thus initiated has proceeded 
with results according with the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in its 
formulation. 

The roads are policed by the Ehassadars, who 
have, in the main, proved faithful to their trust. 
The open hostility of the Waziri tribesmen to 
the iircsence of troops and other agents of 
Government in their midst, which at the out- 
set they showed by shooting up individuals 
and small bodies of troops on every opportunity, 
has faded away, and the people have shown an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it. 
In various small but significant ways, mctliods 
of civilization have caught the imagination of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, 
the safety of the roads has encouraged, and is 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus traffic. The roads, as the King’s 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feudsis permitted upon them. 

! This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
I the plains towns in safety. Under the in- 
I fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied 
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that the ban against shooting upon the 
highway would be extended to all the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could be expected. The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them. So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally appliw for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country. In 
other words, they oftered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute. 

A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
a year or two ago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres- 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Waziristan. A motor road had 
already been run out from Jhandola through 
Chagmali and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekai. 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley from northern 
Wazirtetan, debouches on to the Berajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation. There it happily 
remains. 

The reoccupation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thlnt. In other words. It is not 
a programme which can reach fulfllment or 
completion. It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give it further expression. 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir- 
istan, must be regarded as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier region lying between 
Baluchistan and the Ehyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Eurram Valley. 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
declared their readiness to surrender their 
firearms if their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them. A road has been 
built commencing Fort Sandeman via Gul- 
kacb, on the Oomal river, with Tanai, on the 
Sarwekal.Wana road. A road, as yet roughly 
made, but suitable for motor transport has l^en 
constnicted from Razmak through Eaniguram, 
in the heart of the Mahsud country to Wana. 
It was completed in 1933 and the only disputes 
connected with its construction arose from the 
rivalry of the tribesmen whose villages lie along 
the route and who sometimes fought one another 
to secure road-making contracts. 

A startling new development upon the 
Korth West Frontier during 1980 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 


Indian National Congress In the interior of 
India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them, His Majesty’s Government. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, It avowedly set out “to make 
Government impossible." Hevolutionary 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a stand -still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W. 
F. P. wore the scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Ehllafat Committees. For 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non-ufficial members. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
mum ages. The age at which marriage may 
take place is also in general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
in practice affect them, because its provisions 
in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed, in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
I interests would not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930.— 
This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever which mis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up anti-Govemment agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on ; It was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
medically examined before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. W, 
F. P, into the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-Aprll 1929. 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tirab about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the dlslxict northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peehawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 28rd April 
1930. Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tlrah 
to join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
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greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to join in. The Upper Tochi*s Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wasirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzais of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post In the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachmar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
Into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochl 
Wazirs heavily attacked Datta Elbel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak-I- 
Zam. 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in that repon. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
gra^g grounds on the Khajuri and Aka Hhui 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1031-32. The Afridis 
have later asked for roads into Tirah and are 
getting them. 

It will be seen that the events of the summer 
of 1930 put the policy to a severe test, and 
that its successful operation in the emergency 
was specially assisted by the Eoyal Air Force. 
The resultant position appears, then, to be 
that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
has already been expressed in road building 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
is effective, that the political and military 
und organization with which the policy 
supported brings about the introduction 
of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to their homes without great loss, 
despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the Tirah 
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tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
policy is not extended over their highlands. 

Mohmand Outbreak In 1933. — 

Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modem Frontier policy and the need to 
keep it a live policy if it is to be of any use at 
all. The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live in the 
highlands of the Mohmand country, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plain. Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand line 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is described as the Presumptive 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 

In 1932, during the revolutionary Red Shirt 
campaign, in connection with the IndianNational 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to jom in the disturbances 
and raids m the administered territory 
immediately northward of Peshawar. The 
Ix)wer Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes. The meaning of the description is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes in 1932 interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upi>er Mohmands in 1933, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated their methods of campaigning, 
commenced retributory raids upon the HaJlmzai 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give. 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Ba]aur,a country 
immediately to the north of that in which the 
events just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Aghan throne. He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaign 
in Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble 
as might be possible in Afghanistan. This 
compeUed the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neighbourliness to Afghanistan. 

Road construction from the Peshwar-Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai into 
the Halimzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands. At the same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Kotkai in 
Upper Bajaur, which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, further aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date. 
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The Upper Mohmanrls continuing aggressive received in certain encounters with our troops 
and the Jiajauris obdurate, there was good and partly probably because of influence brough 
prospect of a campaign over the same country to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
as that covered by the campaign of 1897. It hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
seemed likely that the Ghalanai Hoad would to keep the peace ; and the Bajauns, while 
be continued into the upper extremity of Bajaur mamtammg on grounds of tribal custom their 
and tliat another road for troops w’ould also refusal to suricndcr the Pretender, nevertheless 
have to be constiucted up tlie Bajaur valley expelled that jierson from their territory, 
itsi'lf so that by the meeting of the two roads probably into Afghanistan. Here, then, the 
inUppei Bajaur, tiiere would beeiune established trouble ceased. Tlie nett result of it is the 
a circular road through this part of the tribal construction of tlie road thiough Ghalanai and 
teiritoiy, lesemhling tliat lunning through the rapid development of bus services and other 
North Waziristan. activities of civiiization which speedily took 

In the end, the Upper Mohmands, partly place along it. 
doubtless because ot punisliment wdiich they 
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The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Bmpire were for long dominated by one main con* 
Bideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian Invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order! 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under | 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul | 
whilst tho British representative was turned ! 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end | 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India — through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to; 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep I 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 
ushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
and, Russia thrust a' military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran -Caucasian 

system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus | 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great | 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
*has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway wliich climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Ohapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 


Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many mihtary authoritfes it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct route tbrougb 
Seistan. 

Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Pass to Land! Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Land! Rhana. A 
first class military road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Landl Kotal, and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Lol Shilman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the MuUa:;ori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
cnls line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 


Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained. 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom.' By 
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means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of tweive lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, be estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised, The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Ehybcr, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in Selstan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to ieave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted It less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who waa in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War. — These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullab 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had buiit up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a i 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
bp forced into many equivocal acts, but tmt i 


they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ missions ** at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with tlie fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a Jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility ; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified : he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir- — It is believed that 
if he had lived Habibnllah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These i^allsed that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasnillah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
souB, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasnillah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
dllficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ol Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A further element of 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at Its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat bad taken 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghuiam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
i his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
I elements in a war with India. On the 26th 
I April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
i taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
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oommeneed to flow from Kabul and open in* 
trlgne was itarted with the Frontier tribes. 
OB whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance 

Speedy Defeat. — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Ehyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad waa re* 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelala* 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
Mons of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 26th July On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1023, pp. 
196-197. 

Post'War Relations- — It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs. Those were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no m^or point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed . 

Tlie main points c f the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 108-199. 

Afghanistan after the War.— -Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1023 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory on the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan. In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 


the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 

Bolshovik Penetration.— Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Oaspian 
States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs. 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and ef Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmenistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
all they could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to theBolsheviks. 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik In than to 
get him out : friends of the Afghans were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1025 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing. one soldier. 
These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram publico. 
There Is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
in Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 

Russo-Afghan Treaty.— Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan pai)er8 publish^ 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 81st, but 
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it provided that it should In no way interfere , 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on , 
February 28th, 1021. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows : — 

Olaute 1. — ^In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers the other oon> 
traoting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 

Clause 2. — Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other pary. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. 

Clausa 8. — ^The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another's Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed Interference 
in one another's internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither Join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. Kone of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow krmed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 

Clause 0.— This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature. 
It wiU be valid for three years. After this; 
period it will remain in force for another year 1 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 

On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister Is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established In India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 

The King's Tour.— In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
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, a long tour to India and Europe. It is under 
: stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of his father. King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Bussla 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward incident. Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal. — ^King Amanulla returned 
to his reolm as full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of “ reform," or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
edict was Issued, chan(dng the whole structure of 
Afghan society. Bew codes and taxes were 
imposed: it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of b^ and girls was pre- 
scribed ; in September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell into arrear. 

With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes- 
^ advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the " Lame Mullah " 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gllzai and Mangal clansmen • f Khost. The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was equally frank in his 
I hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 

I after centuries of close contact with the 
: West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by niissionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
> in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
‘ with the western world. 

A change of Kings.— Events moved rapidly 
I in 1929. A notorious north Afghan budmasht 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 
atives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
[ declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
[ the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
i EepresentaUves. Communications with the 
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outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Home entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-i'Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
following, his throne was a thorny one and he 
was harassed by constant attacks. TheEoyal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new king’s adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place. 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Wazirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, Joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afglians, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members or 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Euroi>e. A Shinwari rising near the exit 
from the Kliyber Pass took place in February 
1030, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidaman, Bacha-i-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah rul^ wiUiout challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of Ids 
Army. England was strictly neutral during 
the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain Internal peace when she bad 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 


provision of an interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. He gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co-dperated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1030. Tltc trade routes were 
re-opened and the new King again took up 
Amanullah's muiitle of reform but in a states- 
manlike manner which carried the Mullah’s 
along with him. 

Murder of Nadir Shah — This ordered march 
of i)rogress was tragically interrupted by the 
murder of His Majesty Nadir Shah on the after- 
noon of 8 November 1933. His Majesty was 
attending a football tournament prize giving, 
when a young man among the gathering stepped 
forward and tiled seveial revolver shots into him 
at (dose lange, killing him instantly. Jt later 
appeared that tlu' assassin committed the crime 
m icvenge tor the execution of a prominent 
Afghan who had been caught deeply involved 
m tieasonablc activities after he had been 
mcrcitully treated foi earlier behaviour of the 
same kind. The assassin’s tather was stated to 
have been this man’s servant. The murdei 
was not followed by gciieial or widespiead 
disorder. The members ot Nadir Shah’s family 
and his prominent othceis of State stood loyally 
by his h(‘ir, his son, Miihamined Zalm. The 
latter was duly placed on his fathci’s throne and 
his accession was in due comse acknowledged 
and conliimed throughout the kingdom m the 
tiaditional maimer. The new king staited his 
reign with a high reputation for com age and 
8t(*adincs8 He early issued assuiances to his 
people that he would continue the policy of his 
father m allaiis of State. No untoward events 
have occuiicd m the months that have since 
past. 

British Uepresentalive — Lt -Co] Kiasei Tytler, 
C.I.E. 


VII.— TIBET. 

Recent British policy in Tibet is really another Tibet was recognised, and to whose view 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
Britain and Russia iu Central Asia. The were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
earliest efforts to establish communication the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
with that country were not, of course, inspired to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
If not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa— Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
bis desire was to establish facilities for trade, down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
winch was giving us trouble on the frontier, and paved the way for arrangements for the 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- conduct of trade across the Sikkkn-Tibet 
derstanding between the two countries. After frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
Wajren Hastings' departure from India the provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
Lhasa, untU the Younghusband Expedition to which British subjects should have the right 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, of free access, and where there should be no 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, fused to recognise it, and despite their establish* 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over unable to secure respect for it. 
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Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct Intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dor^leff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as ’’the senior Tsanite Khoinba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.’’ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjiefl returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama the> 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Ofllccrs were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards ofiBcially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. { 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- j 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a Joint 
meeting at Khamba .Tong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, witb 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung ; to pay an 
indemnity of £600,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantoe 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to i 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. j 

For reasous which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, I 


Che Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty;flve lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and tne occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect tne trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the Indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Rus°ian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. Be Igft the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
I would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty 
having been a “ constitutional action,'*’ it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Brh-feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He luucocded gradual!) to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Uiga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 

1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 

1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power dnd preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of late sought a refuge in India. He 
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was chased to the frontier by Chinese tioops, 
and took op his abode in Darieeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re« 
presentations of the Government of India; 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, cn intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with !Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion In China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao £rh-feng. Cut off frcm all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case ; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1918, 
In the House of Lords on Juiy 28, Lord Money 
stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Bcpublic saying that Tibet came within the 
sphein of Chinese internal administration; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
Bntl'ih Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countTies. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 


China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no ofliciai pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzeraintv. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet was much less a 
focal than an external question, and was in- 
fluenced by our relatione with Russia and 
China rather than with our relations with Tibet. 
Russia having relapsed into a state of consider- 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a state of absolute contusion, these external 
forces temporarily at any rate disappeared, and 
Tibet no longer loomed on the Indian political 
horizon. Tiie veil was drawn afresh over Lhasa, 
and affairs in that country pursued an isolated 
course, with this consideral)ie difference. The 
Iteiai Lama was now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India In 
l92o he requested that a British oflQcer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Government in 
China, and Mr. Bell, O.M.Q , i.o.s., Political 

Officer in Sikkim, was de puled for this purpose. 
In 1922 telephonic communication b(‘tween 
Uiasa and India was established. The Chinese 
have lately to increase their hold on Tibet but 
without i^rsuading the Tibetans to accept 
closer association. 

Brdiih Trade Agent, Qyantte and Yaturw.— 
Captain P. C. Hailey. 


VIII.-THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con | 
tignouB with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian) 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
rifidit up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
•trip of native territory between British India 
•od the true frontier. The first of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics uf 
this State are considered under Indian States 


(9.v.Klt is almost the only Important Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities and 
it worthily discharges them through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, comp'^sed mamly of the Raiput Dogras, 
who make excellent fighting material. One 
of the most Important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir— that through Ladak. 
then we come to the long narrow titrip >f Nepal, 
riiia Gurkha 5iat.e stands In special relation 
with the British Government. It is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the British 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing 
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maohlne in Kepal is also peculiar. The Mabaraj 
DhiraJ who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of bis 
attachment to the British Government. 
Nepal Is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet. I'be 
frlcciou between the Chinese and thj Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese maroned an army to the con- 
fines of Kbatmandu— one of the i2io<«t rdnjarjr- 
able military achievements in the history of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal bas been largely free fromj 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and Interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
be«it means of improving communications with 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhlchhakhorl to Raxaul. Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery, 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes — 
the Daflas, the Miris, the Abors and the Misbmis. 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr 
Williamson and Dr, Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 


1911 to April 1012 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Es. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Mlrl 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested bills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more Intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasaies 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a TIbeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills Is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 

S art included in the Myltkyina and Bhamo 
istricts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Sbans and the 
Eachins. Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. 
Negotiations between Britain and China on 
this subject are proceeding. There is a 
considerable trade with China through Bhamo. 
On the Eastern frontier of Burma are 
the Shan States, with an area of fifty thousand 
square miles and a population of 1,800,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Supenntenaents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage In the cdhstruction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for It is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Earennl States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Earenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Ctovemment and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years is the success 
of the measures to abolish slavery in the 
Hukawng Valley. In this remote place in the 
north-east of Burma a mild system of slavery 
existed, but in response to the initiative anil 
pressure of British officers thev wero all freed 
by April 1926. 
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NEPAL. 


The small hilly Independent Kingdom of 
Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending 
for about 520 miles along the southern slope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas. Jt lias an 
area of about 50, 000 s(iuare miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 5, 580, 000, chiefly Hindus. The 
gi eater part of the country i'' mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated. Above these is 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow-clad peaks which culminate in 
Mount Everest (20.002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude The country before the 
(furkh'a occupation was split up into several 
small kingdoms undci Newar kings 
The Giirkluis under J’nthvi Narayan Sliah 
overran and coiKpiered the diffeient kingdoms 
of I’atan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
othci ])laccs during tiie lattei halt of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole ot NepU'l- the head of the 

Kana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur liana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoved by the descendants of the 
Rana family. In IH.'jO Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was tlius the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. Bv virtue of the same 
Treaty either Guvernincnt maintained a 
representative at the Couit ot the othci and her 
treaty lelations with 'Pibet allow her to keep a 
Resident at Lhasa ot her own. Her relation 
with Ciiina is of a tiiendly nature Ever since 
the conclusion of the tieaty ot 1816 the friendly 
relations with the llritisli Goveininent have 
steadily been maintained. During the rule of 
the late Prime Miniskr it lias been at its height 
as is evidenced by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr. Asquith in his 
Guildhall speech in 1915. The message from 
His Majesty the King-Einpeior to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and piiblislied at the time as also 
Viceroy’s valedietoiy address to the Nepalese 
contingent on tlie eve of their letiirn home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in India 
ftloqiiently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the foui 
and a half years of war. In recognition of this 
help Nepal receives an unconditional annual 
present of lupecs ten lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity. To 
further strirngthcii and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two countries, a new Treaty of friendship 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st December 
1923. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will bo seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 


dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the depth 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-C!hief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

The present Minister at the head of affairs 
of Ne])al is Maharaja Bhim, Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur ILina, o 0 s I., G.c.M.O , K.o v.o., Yit 
'rang-Paoting-Shun Cfiiian, Lull Chiian-Shang- 
Chiang (Cliinese), Honorary Lieutenant-General 
Biitish Aimy and Hon (iolonel, 4th Gurkhas, 
who snccet'ded the late Maharaja Dhimdra Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana as Piime Minister 
and Supreme (Vnnmander-in-Chief in November 
1929. Soon after this accession to power, 
with the consummate skill and political 
acumen of a born diplomat he averted 
a thieatened bieaoh f>f relations with 
Tibet. A man of proved ability as the 
Gommander-in-Chief of Nepal he has inaugurated 
seveial urgent and important works of public 
utility. Already he lias abolished certain un- 
econoniicyil imposts such as those on salt, cotton, 
etc., has tentatively suspended capital punish- 
ment in the kingdom with a view to its final 
abolition, constructed a second water-works, 
improved mintage and expanded general educa- 
tion. The reclamation on a large scale of 
forest areas both in the hills and the Tarai is 
now going on, to provide a hearth and home for 
Gurkha.s retiring from Biitish Service and part 
of the ovcillow population now migrating out- 
side the country. In all his public utterances 
he has expressed an earnest desire to uphold and 
augment the traditional triendship with the 
British Government. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops 
in the lowlands. Mineral wealth is supposed to 
be great, but, like other sources of revenue, has 
not been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Amlokhgunj to Bhimphedi — the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India-and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capital 
proper covering a distance of 14 miles. A light 
railway from Amlekhgunj covering a distance 
of 25 miles in the route and connecting with 
the B. & N. W. Ry. at Raxaul also has 
been constructed and opened for traffic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a tele- 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgunge near 
Raxaul. The revenue is about two crores 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
in it being filled by relations of the minister. 
The State is of considerable archesological 
interest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed nillars. 

lintiHh Envoy — Lieut. -Col. Sir Clcndon 

Dankes, c.i.e. 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect o( linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men's minds (or genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 50 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat (or two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Eoweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire, The outbreak of 
the groat war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Gormans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Risibin and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gulf. The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vU 
Nasarieh, on the Euphrates, thence north 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Eut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
rims eastwanl apnrov'mateiy to the loot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of Kifrl in the direction 
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of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Fcluja, on the Euphrates. When 
the Turkish Nationalists gained control of Ana- 
tolia any question of the completion of the 
through Baghdad line became indefinitely 
delayed. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Trans- Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war 
this line was carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
i Urumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war. 
A new agreement which was negotiated between 
England and Persia speciallv provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural tesources and particularly for the 
extension and Improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to naught. 

There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Inuian railway system by , way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has* often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should he linked to the Indian 
line whicii proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman. The distance between the 
railway beads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the rail wav across Afghan- 
istan and after tl«e death of the late 
Amir HabibuUab the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for canving the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
borders. What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
I strange situation In Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Pass 
to Land! Khana, at its western extremity opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Afghanistan. 

Britain’s special interests In regard to Per- 
sian oommunicatioDB have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running Inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mult 
routes. Special importancp has for many vears 
been attached to the provision of a railway from 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Karun 
Valiev, where the Karun River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia, where the valuable West Persian oil 
wells also lie. Britain has long estabhshed 
special relations with the Karno Valley and 
has a large trade there. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army o£ India originated in 
the small esiablishments of guards, knonvn as 
peons, enrolled (or the protection of the facto- 
ries of the Kast India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India In 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent trom England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1666 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Mosulipatam. 
madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the numlwr was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplat'fag fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Cora- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the Ist Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by I.Awrence and Olive. By 
degrees Boyal Eegiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French.->-From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
^ was engaged In constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey In Bengah 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others bv 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder All of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
In 1799. 

lleorganisation of 1796--'In 1796 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 18,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being g enerallv formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
Eniriisb officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 


In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
Influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Stndhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Eiir^eans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron, in campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under Genera] 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Kaja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assave. French Influence 
was finally destroved, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore.— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European ofiicers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti> 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions.— Several Import- 
ant overscaB expeditions were undertaken 
In the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French ; Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conimered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Mahratta Ohiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in Buccession, and were beaten, respectively, 
at Kirkee, Sitabaidi, and Alelildpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our array came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars. — 
In 18.39, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 184.5-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an Indecisive action at Ghillanwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Oharies Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by thcMie 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was CBtablished, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. — On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops; 
In the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops; and In Bombav 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
Introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 


in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
whore sepoy Mangai Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet - 
ted on parade on the 0th May. Next d.iy the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi. Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops in the place 
remained inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On Its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres of Gawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Hose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Raul of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns. — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns Including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns m 
Africa, and the expeditious to Lhasa. Lut 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny.— In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
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and their army wae taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army waa organized into three 
armies, viz : Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Begiments together and the raising of 
Class lleglments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme.—This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands — ^the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. 'J'he Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies— the Northern and Southern— each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responsibilitleii. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Beadquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
vms carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation “ Army ** to “ Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given flowers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 

The commands were increased to four In 1920, 
each under a General Officer Commanding-ln- 
Chief. 

Present System of Administration. 

The essential features of the Armv, as con- 
structed on its present baste, will be found in 
“ The Army in India and its Evolution,” a 
publication issued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity in regard to the military administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is filled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 
The appointment is at present held by 
Lieutenant-General Sir John F. 8. D. Coleridge 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., who was formerly 
Commander of the Peshawar District from Oc- 
tober 1930 to May 1933. The Military Secretary 


is assisted by one first grade staff officer, selec- 
ted from the Indian Army. In order that he 
may keep in touch with the current Indian 
affairs, the Military Secretary is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of hte office. In 
addition, by a practice which has obtained 
for many years, a retired Indian Army officer 
of high rank has a seat upon the Secretary of 
State’s Council. 

Tlie superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested In the Governor-General in CounciU 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Oouncll exercise 
in respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other do} artments of the Government; 
in the first phase of the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu - 
Chelmsford Beforms Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction of military policy have been 
excluded from the otmtrol of the Indian Legisla- 
ture. 

The Commander-in-chief.-— The next 
authority in the ciialn of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in - 
Chief, who by custom is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The ap- 
pointment IS held bv Hte Excellency FiehJ- 
Marshal Sir Philip W. Chetwode, Bart., G.C.B., 
G.C.S,r , K.C.M.G., D.S.O., British Service, who 
succeeded FleM-Maishal Sir William Birdwood. 
Re is also a member of the Council of State. All 
the work connected with the administration oi 
the Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred In one authority, — ^the Commander- 
in-Chief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Boyal Indian Navy and the 
Boyal Air Force in India. The Commander-in- 
Chief is assisted in the executive side of hte 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
eiz., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 

The Army Department.— The Department 
is adralnlsWrd l*y a Seen tary who, like other 
Secretaries in the civ il departin ent8,ls a Secretary 
to the Government of India as awhole, possessing 
the constitutional right of access to the viceroy, he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Begimental Debts Act, J 893 (66 Vic t- 
C. 5) and the Begulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department, and for purposes of tiie 
Royal Indian Navy, Secretary to the (jo\ern- 
ment of India in the Navy Department. Be 
also exercises the powers vested in the Army 
I Council by the Geneva Convention Act, 1011, 
BO far as that Act applies to India under the 
Order in Council No. 1551 of 1916. Hcj is 
assisted by a Deputy Secretary (who 12 also 
Secretary of the Indian Soldicjrs’ Board), an 
Under Secretary, a Director of Military Lands, 
and Cantonments, a Director, Begulations and 
Forms, and one A^stant Secretary, (who is also 
Joint Secretary of the Indian Soldiers’ Board). 
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The Army Department daals with all army 
servioes proper, and also the admlnlstratioo 
of the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal 
Air Force in India, In so far as questions requlr* 
Ing the orders of the Government of India 
are oonoemed. The Army Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
Of troops or the statfs oi formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarter It has continuous 
and Intimate relations with Army Headquarters 
in all administration matters and Is responsible 
for the adminlstratio.i of Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased officers and the oompUaslon 
of the Indian Army List. The Army ad- 
ministration Is represented In the Legislature by 
the Army Member In the Council of *<tate, and by 
the Army Secretary in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Military Council-~ls composed of 
the Commander-In-Chief as President, and the 
following members, namely: The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer Com- 
manding Royal Air Force, the Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Army Department 
and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, re- 
presenting the Finance Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India. The Under Secretary, Army 
department, acts as its Secretary. It is mainly an 
advisorsi budv, constituted for the purpose of 
assisting the Commander-in-Ghlef in the per- 
fecmance of his adtnlnistratlve duties. It has no 
collective responsibility. It meets when convened 
by the Gommauder-ln-Ghlef for the consideration 
of cases of sntflclent Importance and difficulty 
to require examination In conference. The heads 
of the minor Independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors of technical 
servioes attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory Is divided in four commands 
each udder a General Otfloer Commandlng-in- 
Chief and the Independent District of Burma 
under a Commander. The details of the 
organisation are given in the table on 
t e next page and it will be seen that 
Commands comprise IS districts : 4 Independent 
Brigade Areas and 80 Brigades and Hrlgade 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its 
h(^adquarterB at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ; 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Bajputana ; the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Nainl Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provinces; the Western 
Command, whose headquarters are at Quetta, 
covers Bind and Baluchistan. 

The General Officer Gommandlng-ln-Ch!eP 
of each command is responsible for the command, 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all Internal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- 
quarters is the Burma district which, mainly 
because of its geographical situation, cannot 
oonveniently be included in any of the four 
command areas. The Aden Independent 
brigade which was under the adminbtratlve 
control of the Government of India was trans- 


ferred to the administrative control of His 
M^e8ty*s Government from the 1st April 1027. 

The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
commands and districts has been determined 
by the principle tnat the strilcing force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
constituted as It is iu peace. With this end in 
view, the Army In India Is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops : 

(1) Covering Troops, 

f2) The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and. In the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approxluiately 12 infantry 
brigades with a due proportion of other aims. 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is India’s 
striking force In a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chief as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(a) The General Staff Branch : 

(b) The Adjutant-General's Branch ; 

(e) The Quartermaster-Gen eral’s Branch ; 

(d) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch- 
General Staff Branch. 

C. G, f^.—Lt.-Genl. Sir WllUam Bartholomew, 
K.O.B., C.M.O., D.s.o., Brit. Ser. 

J>. C. G. S.-mj.-Genl. B. R. Moberly, C.B., 
n.s.o., i.A. 

Af. O.f Cav. S Tech. Adviser, JR. T. C. — ^Maj.- 
Genl. E. D. Giles, C.B., o M.G., D.s.o., i.A. 

M.Q., It. A. — Maj-Genl. H. W. Newcome, C.B., 

C. M.G., D.S.O., Brit. Ser. 

A’. 0. Brigr. C. J. S. LeComu, O.B.E., 

M.C., Brit. Ser. 

This Branch deals with military policy, with 
plans of operations for the defence of India, 
with the organization and distribution of 
the army for interna] security and externa) war, 
the administration of the General Staff In 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use In war, the 
organisatiou and administration of the general 
staff In India ; the education of officers, the 
supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army in 
India, and inter-commualoation services. 

Adjutant-General Branch. 

A. G. — Lt.-Genl. Sir Walter S. Leslie, K.O.B., 
K.B.B., O.M.G., D.S.O., I.A. 

I). A. (?.— Maj.-Gcnl. G. Thorpe, O.B., o M G., 

D. S.O., Brit. Ser. 

D. M. 5.— Maj.-Genl. E. A. Walker, O.B., 
K.H.S., I.M.B. 

This Branch deals with all matters apper- 
taining to the raising, organising and 
maintenance of the military forces In officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 
and international law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization. The Judge 
Advocate-General forms part of the Branch. The 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
independent before the war, is now included in 
the Adjutant-General Braadki. 
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— Coinmander» Baluchistan 

District.— 

(Ist class.) 

(Maj.-Oenl. H. Karslake, O.B.,-^ 
c.if.G., D.S.O., Brit. Sen). 


’ — Commander, 4tb (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. 0. N. F. Broad, D.8.O., 
Brit. Ser.). 

— Commander, 5th (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. J. H. Chope, D.s.o., 
T.A.). 


—Commander, Zhob (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area. 

(Brigr. J. C. McKenna, l>.S.O., 
I.A.). 

— Commander, Sind (Independent) 
Brigade Area. 

(Maj-Genl. C. Kirkpatrick, C.B., 
O.B.E., I.A.). 


— Commander, Waziristan 

District.— 

(2nd class.) < 

(Maj.-Genl. D. E. Eobertson, 
C.B., D.8.O., I.A.). 


— Commander, Bazmak Brigade. 
(Brigr. J. S. Marshall, D.s.o., 

0. B.B., I.A.). 

—Commander, Bannu Brigade. 
(Brigr. F. H. Maynard, M.O., 

1. A.). 

— Commander, Wana Brigade. 
(Brigr. T. Milne, D.s.o., i.a.). 


—Commander, Lahore District.— 
(1st class.) 

(Maj.-Genl A. W. H. M. Moens, 
C.B., C.M.O., D.s.o , I.A.). 


'Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) Cavalry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. F. Gwatkin, d.s.o., M.C., I.A.). 
Commander, Ferozepur Brigade 

(Brigr. H. M. Burrows, I.A.). 
Commander, Jullunder Brigade Area. 
[ (Brigr. A. G. C. Hutchinson, C.B., 
O.B.E., I.A.). 

Commander, Lahore Brigade Area. 
(Brigr. J. C. Gretton, I.A.). 
Commander, Ambala Brigade Area. 
(Brigr. E. G. Hall, o.i.E., i.a.). 


— Commander, Bawalpindi ( 

District. — | 

(1st Class.) 

(Maj.-Genl. R. C. Wilson, C.B., j 
D.s.o., M.C., I.A.). 


' — Commander, Ist (Abbottabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. H. L. Haughton, C.I.E., 
C.B.E.) 

— Commander, 2nd (Bawalpindi) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. L. Ransome, D.so., 
M.C., Brit. Ser.). 

— Commander, 3rd (Jhelum) Infan- 
try Brigade. 

(Brigr. C. W. Frizell, D.s.o., 
M.C., Brit. Ser.) 


— Commander, Kohat District. Commander, Kohat Brigade. 

(2nd class.) (Brigr. H. L. Scott, o.b., d.s.o., 

(Maj.-Genl. D. I. Shuttleworth, m.c., i.a., a.d.c.). 

C.B., C.B.E., D.s.o., IJL.). 


' — Commander, Peshawar Dis- 

trict. — 

(1st class.) 

(Maj.-Genl. S. F. Muspratt, c.B 
O.S.I., C.I.E., D.S.O., I.A.). 


f — Commander, 1st (Risalpur) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brgr. D.^ K. McLeod, D.s.o., 
I.A.). 

— Commander Landikotal Brigade. 
(Brigr. A. L. M. Molesworth, 
I.A.). 

— Commander. Peshawar Brigade. 
(Brigr. C. J. E. Auchinleck, c B., 
D.S.O., O.B.E.,I.A.). 

— Commander Nowshera Brigade. 
(Brigr. Hon. H. R. L. G. 
Alexander, d.s.o., m.c„ 
Brit. Ser.). 
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-Coiuinamlor, Madras District - 

(2nil <‘lass) 

(Maj-(iiMil (» Kleiiiiiiir, (‘. 15 , 

(' r{ K., 1 ) s o , lint Sci ) 

--('omiiitiTKlci, Jtoinliav l>ntii<‘l -f'oniniandoi , Mhow liiiuade Area. 
(liiKi rlasH). (lin^i .1 (Ir li CoiisV, I A ) 

(Miij -(Jonl. K. Neodhain, r.it., 

(* M (3 . I) S (>.. lint S(“l ). 

('(nnniJind(M, J*o<»na (Iih1o}m*ii- 

(l(‘ut) lii'mado Aioa 
(llriyi K <i. Spnii«, c n , r m <; , 

P.'S o , lint S<*i,), 


I — (‘omniaiider, Deccan District 
(1st class) I 

(\Iaj-<i'eid O H Ij Nii*li(ds(Hi, I 
<’ 15 , CM (5., J» s <5 . lint I 
Scr ) j 


f — (’oinmandcr. 4tli (SccimderaPad) 
( 'a vain lirijzadc 
(llimi (I d(‘]aJ* UeuNloid, M 
r A ) 

Coiuniandci . loth (.hil»hul]><nc) 
lutantiv liiiUiKh' 

( 111 i£ji:i , ( ' (r Jaiiu, J) S o , M <' , 
lint Sci ) 

-CominandtM , 11th ( Mmicdnaj^ar) 
liit.uitn r»n^ad(‘ 

( l»t itrr h S li SiJiil lu'is, 1 A ) 
('(tnmiandci . 1 2th (Sccnnd(‘ial)ad) 
lalaiiti\ lin«adc 

(liULTI I) (« .Inllll'-Oll. V (' , J) S 0 , 
M c , lii i< S«‘r ) 


■ — (Viinmander Vrcsidencv aial ] -t'oininaiidci , (Ith (Lucknow) 
Ass:im Distiict — j lutantiv JinjJtade 

(2nd class.) I (lin^i A li Haiji:, m c . 1 \) 

(Mh) -( rciil. H. J Huddleston.^ - '(’onimaudci , 9th (Jliansi) In- 
(M5 , <’ M.n , I) H o , M <’ , lijit I lantiN lit mad*' 

Sci ) 1 (linm K (» (finnan, o n k i a ) 


— (V)ininandei , L u c k n o w 

Distiict — 

(2n(I class) 

Maj.-Uenl. ('. A Milw'aid, c n . 
(M.K .CHE, U.S 0..1 A ). 


- Coinniundcr. 71 h (Dehia Dun) 
Intantiy iii i^ad('. 

(lirigr Iv. J\1 Laud, D.s o., Diit. 
Sea ). 

—Coinniandei, Allahabad liiigade 
A tea 

(liiigr D (}. llidgeway, (' » , 

J) s o , I A ) 


— (\)inniander, Delhi (Indepen- 

dent) Hri^aile Aiea — 

( lirigr. M Saunders, c u , P.s o , 

I A , A 1) c. 

f — Coniinander, did (Heerut) Cavalry 
-Coinmaialei, '\leenit DiStiict -| liiigade. 

(1st class) I (lirigi. L M. Donnaii, D.s o., 

(-Maj -Deni. K. ,1. Collins, c 15 . | M c , lint. Sej.) 

C.M.(i . P.s o., liiit.Sei.). -Coinmandei , 8th (Bareilly) 
1 Infant! y lirigade 

1 (lirigi. N. M. K. JUidelilfe- Smith, 
I.. M.c , LA.). 
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Quarter-Master General’s Branch. 

Q M. G. - Lt -(ilenl. Sir W. Edmund Ironside, 
K.o B., c.iM ( 1 ., ]) s 0 , Jirit. Scr. 

J) Q M a ~Maj -f.Viil. E. F. Orton, c B , I A. 

D S d; T -Maj -tlenl E. M. Steward, 
C.B., O.B.E , I. A. 

I'hls Branch Is concerned with the specifi- 
cation, provision, inspection, maintenance 
and issue of supplies, t.e., foodstuffs, forage, 
fuel, etc., and Is responsible for the following 
Services: — Transportation, Movements, Quar- 
tering, Supply and Transport, Military 
Farms, Eemounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Begimental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided in 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch. 

M.G 0 - I.t.-Gcnl. SirlT(5nr> F.aj) R. Pryce, 
K B , (' M 0 , 1) S 0 , FA. 

7) M. a. O.— Brigr (Local Maj.-Gcnl ) W. R 
Paul, c B E., Brit. Scr. 

'J'his Branch controls the ordnance and cloth- 
ing factories and Is concerned with the provision, 
inspection, maintenance and issue of equipment 
and ordnance stores,clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect of food -stuffs, &c., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. The Master- 
General is also responsible for the design, 
inspection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 
smallarms, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare appliances, etc. He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven- 
tions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are : 

(1) Military Secretary’s Branch. 

MU}/, Senj. — Maj -Genl. W O. Twiss, C B , 
C.B E , M (' . I A 

'riic Military Sc{;rotary deals with the appoint- 
ment, promotion and retirement of officers 
holdmg the King’s Commission, of officers 
of the Indian Land Forces, tiic selection of 
officers tor staff appointments, and the 
appointment of officers to the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers. He is also the Secretary 
of the Selection Board. 

(2) ENaiNEER-IN-ClIIEB’S BRANCH. 

E -in-C — Maj -Genl. G. H. Addison, C.B , 
C M.G , I) S o., Brit Ser 

The Engineer-in -Chief is the head of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers in India. He is responsible 
for Engineer operations and Engineer Services 
during war and peace, the preparedness for warof 
the Engineering services. The supply of Engneer 
stores during war and peace. The construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain tedmical advisers, 
ws., the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
Secretary, Board of Examiners. 


The duties of the Inspector of the Army 
Educational Corps, India and the Inspector of 
Physical Training are carried out by the Com- 
mandants oi Army School of Education, India, 
Bclgaiim and Armv School of Physical Train- 
ing, Ambala, respectively. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army In India are units of the British 
service. Ho individual Britidi service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot he applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, in peace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of BritiEh personnel 
do not exist, and reinforc.ements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry. — ^Thero are 6 British 
cavalry regiments In India. The establishment 
of a Briti^ cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
567 other ranks. 

British Infantry.—The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 865 
other ranks. 

In 1921, an important change was made in 
the composition of a British infantry battalion - 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included lu the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion. This number was increased to twelve 
in 1927. In 1929, a change of organisation was 
introduced, and the battalion now comprises . — 
Headquarters Winq — 1 Machine Gun Company 
and 3 Rifle Companies. Each Rifle Coinjiany 
has 4 Lewis guns. The Machine Gun Company 
(now called .Support (’ompany) is organised 
into . — Headquarters and 3 Platoons (all on 
pack) each ol 2 Sections of 2 viekcrs guns each. 
The peace cstablishniciit of Indian combatant 
personnel is fixed at one Indian offlijer and 
42 Indian other ranks. ’Phe Support Company 
platoon, as it is e, ailed, is transferred en bloc 
to another British battalion when the battalion 
to which it was originally attached proceeds 
on relief out of India. 

Hoyal Artillery.-— Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries 

Tlie peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows : 

Keryal Horse Artt'fferv.— Comprises four in- 
dependent batteries. Each battery is armed with 
six 13-pounder guns. 
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FM {Eigher and Lower EetdbUehmetU) Brigades, 
—Five brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Four brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
A brigade on the higher establishment consists 
of 2 batteries of six 18 prs. each and 2 batteries 
of six 4.6" Howitzers. A brigade on the lower 
establishment consists of 2 batteries of four 
18 prs. each and 2 batteries of four 4.5" 
Howitzers. 

Fieid {Mechanised) Brigade,— The mechanised 
brigade consists of two batteries armed with 
four 18-i>oundef guns, and two batteries armed 
with four 4*6" howitzers. 

Fidd (BMnforeemen£i Brigade,— The reinforce- 
ment brigade consists of one battery armed 
with four 18-pounder guns, one battery of four 
4*6" howitzers. 

Indian Moaniain Brigades . — Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, 
one unbrigaded mountain battery also one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral and one Survey 
Section. All batteries are armed, with four 
3.7" howitzers. The armaments of the Frontier 
p^osts at Kohat, Fort Lockhart, Fort Milward, 
Fort Salop, Jhansi post, Arawali, Bannu, Wana 
Mir Ali, Wana Thai, Chaman, Hindubagh, 
Malakand, Landi Kotal ; Shagal : Chakdara 
and Fort Sandeman are also manned by per- 
sonnel of Indian Mountain Brigades, B.A. 

Medium Brigades.— There are two such bri- 
gades. Three batteries in each brigade, two 
of which are armed with six 6" howitzers, 
and one battery with four 60-pounder guns. 

Heasy Brigade . — One battery at Bombay and 
one at Karachi. 

Anfi-Aircra/i— Headquarters One battery, 
located at Bombay. The battery is armed with 
eight 3 inch, 20 owt. guns. 

Indian Regimnt of Artillery , — The first 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artilleiy brigade and is designated “A” 
Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. The establish- 
ment of this brigade consists of brigade head- 
quarters, 2 batteries each of 18-pr. guns and 2 
batteries each of four 4.6" howitzers. 

Artillery Training Centres . — One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of R. H. A. and of field 
medium and anti-air craft batteries and 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery. These 
centres were created for the recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel. There is also a 
R. A. Boys Depot at Bangalore. 

Engineer Services. 

The Engineer-ln-Chief.~The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
resmnslble to His Excellency the Commander- 
In-Chief. The £ngineer-in-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-In-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and Is responsible for : 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 


(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing services. 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5; The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and desist submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation . — ^The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
viz., the Sappers and Miners and the 
Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George's Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee. Royal Bombay 
Sanpers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian Army Officers from the 
late Pioneer Corps, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commisBion, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers, 
Indian non-commissioned officers and Indian 
other ranks. Each Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut.-Colonel, who is assisted by a Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, an Offlcer-in-Charge, Works- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Subadar-Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartermaster. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g,, heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 

The Military Engineer Services control all 
military works in India, and Bunnr except 
in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all major works for the 
Ropl Indian Marine: and thev are oharsed 
with all civil works In the Korth-West Frontier, 
Province and Baludiistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Governor 
and Agent to the Govetnor-General, respectively. 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under, 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engineer-in-Chlef is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechan^l). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and CivU 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D.. to the Govt, of N. W. F. Province. 
The Cffiief Engineer, Western Cm^aand, is the 
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Army Co-operation Squadron 
at Peshawar. 


Secretary, P. W. D., to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan. Both at 
Army fleadquarters and in Commands there are 
Staff Officers, B.. £., and Technical Officers. At 
the headquarters of each district there is a Com- 
mander, Boyal Engineers, assisted in certain 
districts by A. Cs. S. B. E. Oflacers of the Barrack 
D^artment are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and mUitary stations, their 
(barges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Eoads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, anti Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Eoads and the 
Barrack Depertment subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India. 

The Eoyal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Command cr-in-Chief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire. 
The Air Force budget is incorporated in the 
Military Estimates. The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a l.ieut.-General In the Army. The 
appointment is now held by Air Marshal Sir 
John M. Steel, K.O.B., k.b.e., c.m.q. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 

Subordinate formations.— The formations 
subordinate to the Eoyal Air Force Headquarters 
are : — j 

(i) Gboijp Command, comprising 2 1 
Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis. | 
(it) Wing Command comprising 2 
squadrons not on a station basis, 
(tit) Station Commands. 

(tv) The Aircraft Depot. 

(v) The Aircraft Park. 

(ei) Heavy Transport Flight. 

(vit) E.A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa. 

Group Command.— The Group Command Is 
known as No. I (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank to a Colonel in the Army. His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headouarters of the E.A. F. in India. The 
establishment of the Group consists of 7 officers 
and 2 1 airmen. 

The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows: — 

No. 1 Wing Station, Hohat. 

No. 2 Wing Station, EA..F., Elsalpur. 


Wing Command.— There is one Wing 
Command only namely 8 (Indian) Wing, E.A.F., 
located at Quetta. The Wing Commander is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Wing Establishment 
consists of 5 officers and 13 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands. — ^There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Peshawar and the other at Elsalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
{. 0 ., Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander. The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmen. The wing Station at 
Elsalpur also administers the Parachute Section. 

The Squadrons.— Of the 8 squadrons 7 
am extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Elsalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala. 

The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole; it includes the workshops and repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with wliich the 
squadron is equipped; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes i. 0 ., four in each of three flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with 
Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters 
and two with Wapitis aircraft. 

Squadron Establishment. — ^The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights. 
The establishment of other ranks is 123 airmen. 
The Aircraft Depot.— The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Eoyal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engme repaus, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are car- 
ried out. The Depot is located at Drigb Eoad, 
Karachi. 
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The Aircraft Park. — ^Relatively to the i 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be de- | 
scribed as a central retail establishment, inter* > 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for j 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as | 
low as distance from the depot and local con- , 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a rnobUp formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft Park is located at Lahore. New aerop- 
lanes received from the United Kingdom are 
erected there, but no major repairs are under- 
taken. In addition to the above functions, 
practically the whole of the motor transport 
bodies requred for R. A. F. vehicles are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Heavy Trans- 
))ort flight is administered by this unit. 

Composition of Establishments. -The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the R. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 

R. A. F. in India. The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. : 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and alrcratTOmen are employed at all 
units. The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows s — 

(а) Technical Section ..Aircraft Depot. 

(artificers) Aircraft Park. 

(б) M. T. Drivers Section .All Units. 

(c) Followers Section . .AH Units. 

The total establishment of the Royal 
Air Force in India is os follows: — 

Officers .. .. 260 

Airmen .. .. 1,887 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers .. 945 

Civilians .. .. 530 

The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services. — In India, as in the United 
Kingdom, the Air Force lias a medical service of it s 
own. Flying is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was i 
found necessary to create a separate depart* ! 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 1 


Uty upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 11 officers and 27 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F. in India. 

Indian Air Force. — This force came into 
existence on 8th October 1932, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwell, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. These officers will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Force. 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present be undertaken in India, and 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cranwell. 

Reg:ular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry.— The present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 

The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises : 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

Indian Infantry. — The establishment of 
the Indian Infantry s constituted as follows : 

Battalions 

19 Infantry Regiments consisting of .. 98 
8 Regiments of Sappers and Miners . . 7 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . . 20 


82 125 


The normal strength of an active battalion 
si — 



British 

Indian 

Indian 


Officers. 

Officers. 

other ranks 

Infantry . . 

12 

20 

703 

Gurkhas . . 

i3 

22 

898 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of' battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows • — 


British Officers 10, Indian Officers 15, and 
Indian other ranks 780. 

In 1932 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organization w'as no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Pioneers were employed 
e (/., road-making etc , were now generally per- 
formed by labour. The whole organization 
has therefore been disbanded, and the 
I opportunity has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer units 
(Sappers and Miners). 

Reserves for the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provide for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation. 

Reserve, — ^The conditions of the reserve, 
are as follows : — 

The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent. It is comprised 
of class ‘ C ’ reservists for Indian Ca\ airy 
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Artillery Sappers and Miners, Signals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Rifles. The new 
class ‘ C ’ reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from 1st October 1032 and 
for Indian Infantry with effect from 1st May 
1932. There still remain a number of classes 
‘ A ’ and ‘ B ' reservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but those will be gradually eliminated. 

Training for Indian Cavalry, Infaiitiy and 
Gurkha Rifles reservists is carried out biennially. 

Reserve pay at certain specified rates is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment in, the reserve. When called up lor 
service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of the service. 

The establishment of reservists is fixed at 


present as follows : — 

Cavalry 2,940 

Artillery 2,325 

Engineers 2,350 

Indian Signal Corps . . . . 625 

Infantry 22,120 

Gurkhas 2,000 

Railway Nucleus Rescivc . . 654 

Supplementary Reserve . . 246 

Total . 33,260 


The Indian Signal Corps.— The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Officer-in-Chief in the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 
signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical inspection of all signal units. A chief 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals. 

The Signal Training Centre, India, is 
located at Jubbulpore, and is commanded 
by a Lieut -Colonel, assisted by a staff, 
British and Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters of a Corps 
of Sappers and Miners. 

The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps 1 


The various types of field units and the num- 
ber maintained are : — 

Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 

Company 2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops . . 4 

Divisional Signals 4 

District Signals 3 

Experimental Wireless Section .. 1 

Zhob Signal Section 

In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the ‘ A ’ and ‘ C ’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and ICohat. 

Royal Tank Corps. — Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
were located as follows: — the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Gronp Headquarters com- 
manded companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands. The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commanded companies 
in the Southern and Western Cotnmands. 

These have been abolished and their duties are 
carried out by the ('ommaiuh'j, R I’ank Coips, 
Northern (Command, so far as that comraand is 
concerned and by the Ctmunaudant, R. T (!. 
School, Ahmodnagar, in respeci of the other 
three commands There is a school at 
Ahmodnagar for the training of R. T. C. 
personnel and the conduct of experiments. 

Organisations. — .3 Light Tank Companies 
Each lumipany c.onsists of Headquarters and 3 
Sections and is armed with 25 Carden Lloyd 
Light Tanka ; 4 for Company Headquarters and 
7 per section. 

5 Armoured Car Companies. Each company 
consists of Headquarters and 3 Sections and is 
armed with 16 armoured cars ; 1 for ComT>any 
Headquarters and 5 per sect ion The armoured 
c-ars at present in India are of various types, 
ormatlons are shown below: — 



Medical Services.— 1 he military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations: — 

(a) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

(b) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employment. 


(c) Tlie Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, tnz., (i) assistant surgeons 
ind (ii) sub-assistant surgeons. 

id) Queen Aiexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

(e) The Queen Alexandra's Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

CO The Army Dental Corps. 
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(g) The Indian Military Kurging Service. 

(A) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

07 these categories, the officers and men of 
the Eoyal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Kursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Ked Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Indian Army Service Corps.— The In- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the Iloyal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to 1023. Tiie Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quarter master- General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely : (a) Supply, (6) Animal 
transport, and (c) Mechanical Transport. The 
latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
is, generically, a sub-division of the iloyal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categories in the following table : — 


Supply. 

Officers with King’s commissions 128 

Indian officers 68 

British other ranks 280 

Civilians 647 

rollowers 1,401 


Total . . 2,424 


Animal Transport. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 48 

Indian officers . . . . . . 129 

British other ranks 39 

dvilians 97 

Indian other ranks .. .. 9,845 

Followers 1,403 


Total .. 11,561 


% There are also 1.576 driver reservists. 

The total number of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
18,258 and 3,046 respectively. There are also 
4)1 ponies and 12 bullocks. Wheeled 
and pack transport are combined. The 
company on the lower establishment represent 
the pre-war '* cadre,” othei companies being 
maintained in peace-time at full war establish- 
ment. 


Mechanical Transport. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 89 

Indian officers 68 

British other ran ks 165 

Indian other ranks .. .. 2,885 

Indian civilians 183 

Followers 1,344 


Total .. 4,679 


There are also 3,035 reservists. 

The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following: — 

(a) Field units — 

11 M. T. Companies, consisting of ].l 
headquarters, 32 service sections 
(higher establishment), and 8 ser- 
vice sections (lower establishment). 

5 M. T. Companies for motor ambulance 
convoys consisting of 5 headquar- 
ters, 1 section (higher establish- 
ment) and 11 sections (lower 
establishment). 

2 M. T. Companies (Mobile Bepair 
Units) consisting of 2 headquarters 
and 4 sections. 

(5) Maintenance units — 

5 Heavy Repair shops. 

Central M. T. Stores Depot. 

Vehicle Rpserve Depot. 

Chaklala Headquarters. 

Experimental Section. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total establishment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cydes. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers in every branch of medianical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging tq the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 

The Ordnance Services which are under the 
M.G.O. may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement Introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control ' of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage of the 
State. 

Army Remount Department.— The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service: — The provision of ani- 
mals for the Army in India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in war. The animal mobill. 
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cation of all iinlts^ services and depart- 
ments of the army. A ^neral respoasi- 
biUty for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war. The ad- 
mloistratlon of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its comi)osition is as follows : 
The Bemount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Director and a Deputy 
Assistant Director. 4 Hemount officers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
Superintendents of Hemount Depots, 5 District 
Bemount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
the Ahroednagar Stud, le Assistant Bemount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India.— The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. S. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The veterinary 
services include: The establishment of Boyal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The organisation consists of 20 veterinary 
hospitals. Class I, 25 veterinary hospitals, 
Class II, 26 branch veterinary hospitals, 10 
sick lines and 12 Indian Army Veterinary Corps 
Sections of personnel posted to veterinary 
hospitals during peace and forming a cadre for | 
expansion on mobilisation to provide technical I 
personnel for all veterinary i^ts. 

Military Farms Department.— This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-Qeneral consists of two branches:- 

(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(11) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services.— The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment is as 
follows including training schools : — 

British Indian B. 0. 1. 6. Civilians, 

officers, officers. 

61 60 164 64 446 

Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows : — 

Cavalry, 7 years* service in army and 8 years 
in the reserve. 

Artdllery, 7 years* service in army and 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse); 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years in army 
and 9 years in the reserve ; and 4 years' service 
in army for Heavy Artillery personnel. 

8. & M. Corps, 7 years' service in army and 
8 in the reserve. 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years 'service in army 
. and 8 in the reserve. 

Infantry (except Gurkhas and trans-frontier 
pexBOnnel of the Infantry other than Orakcais), 


7 years in army service and 8 years in the 
reserve. 

Gurkhas and trans-frontier personnel of 
infantry, 4 years' service in army. 

Indian combatant personnel of British Infan- 
try 6 years in army. 

Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years' service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years* service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 

Alt combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years* 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, filers and pipers, 10 years* service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years' service in army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
is the minimum and may be extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Beserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one Is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or In any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than Is permitted 
by the regulations In force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are “ Civil ** troops, they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army, They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following * — Kurram Milltia,TochI Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts* Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhob militia and the Mekran Levy Corps. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effl- 
Icency ; and In the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
IB limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training Is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local condirions. 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service cavalry, arfillery, engineers, 
infantry — which are included railway hat* 
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talions,— machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veteti- 
nary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Fay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day's training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years* service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

'J'lie duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Horn hay, Karachi and 
Rangoon arc performed by the Field Companies 
R. E. (A. F.I.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indian Isation of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other tilings, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to bo a second lino to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the lorce for this latter reason carries 
with It a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
fn certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It lias been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its sciieme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian 'rorritorial Force units can be given 
Biilllciont preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units In war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
resent of three main categories, provincial 
attallons, urban units and the university training 
corps units. The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian uiiiversitieb. 'J'hey are 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a jicriod 
of 1.5 days In camp and are equipped 
with a pennanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service. 3'heir purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 

The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service .which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
oonstltuted in the first instance. The number is 
now eighteen and, though the unit establish- 


ment has not been completely filled in all esses, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage. Although for the 
present the infantry arm only has been 
created with the addition of the I.T.F. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may mdude every 
other army service. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions lor a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minary training for one calendar month and 
dming every year he receives one month’s 
periodical training. Members of urban units 
have only a provincial liability. 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded. Members enrolled 
for a period of 6 years and train all the year 
round. During his first year every man does 
32 days’ preliminary training, and in every 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical training. 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
"Im|;)erial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of groat value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
** Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out. I’he prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely; 

Class A . — Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B . — These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A ; but they are 
not organised on present-day Indian Army 
estaiili^ments. They have, as a rule, retained 
I the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C . — These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed lor this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
I prescribed for Class B troops. 

I The authorized and actual strength of the 
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Indian State Forces on the Ist October 1934, 
amounted to — 



Authorized 

strength. 

Actual 

strength. 

Artillery 

1,616 

1,595 

Cavalry 

9,366 

8,844 

Infantry 

36,487 

30,262 

Camel Corps 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 

466 

462 

tions 

100 

85 

Sappers 

1,307 

1,075 

Transport Corps 

1,538 

1,741 

Grand total . . 

i 50,880 

44,064 


Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the K;ing*s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy's 
Commission, ^he latter are all Indians, apart 
from the Qurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Within recent years several Indians have 
received King’s Commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
Britisli units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst. A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. When a cadet has qualiiied at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should, in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding in combatant duties, and 
acquire at first hand an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the combatant arms. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years’ service ; promotion 
beyond this rank is determined by selection. 

Indian Officers.— One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission in the army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways : (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Royal Military Colley, Sandhurst or the Royal 
Militarv Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 
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of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned officers of 
Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as jemadar. These 
receive their commissions after trainmg at the 
Royal Military College or Academy as Cadets 
and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By the be- 
stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who have rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
their being granted the full King’s com- 
mission. The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich. Until 1931, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales* Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission in the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. The units selected for Indianization 
were: 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Light Cavalry; 2nd 
Bn., Madras Pioneers; 4 /19th Hyderabad Regi- 
ment;5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light In - 
fantry ; 1 /7th Rajput Regiment (Q. V. 0, L. I.) ; 
l/14thPnnjab Regimcnt;2/lst Punjab Regiment. 

In 1932 a considerable advance in the Indiani- 
zation of the Army was made by the announce- 
ment that it was intended to Indianize a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade. In 
I order to implement this decision, the following 
I units have been maikod for Indianization, 
1 3rd Cavalry, r>/2nd Ihinjab Regiment, 5/ 6th 
I Rajputana Rifles, 5/8th Punjab Regiment, 
I 5/lOth Baluch Regiment, 5/ilth Sikh Regi- 
: ment, 4/1 2th Frontier Force Regiment, and 6th 
I Royal Battaiion 13th Frontier Force Rifles, in 
! addition to units ot Indian Artillery, Engineers, 
1 etc., together with the usual complement of an- 
cillary services, to make up a complete Division. 
The Indian Regiment of Artillery has been 
formed on the ]r)th .lanuary 1935 and the fir«t 
unit of this new corps has be(*n raised us a 
field artillery brigade. This brigade is dcssignat- 
ed “A” Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. 

In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian MilitaryAcadcmy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1932. It 
will provide oflicers for all arms cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery and signals. The first batch ol 
officers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the Ist Fcbniary 193.') 

Training Institutions 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units : — 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers’ School, Belgaum. 
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School of Artillery, Kakul. The strength of the Besem on the Ist 

Equitation School, Bangor. /anuary 1935 was 839. 

Small Arms Schools (India), at Pachmarha The Fighting Races. — ^The fighting classes 
and Ahmednagar that contribute to the composition of the 

Army School of Physical Training Amball. Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
Army Signal School, Poona. from the north of India, but the experiences 

Boyal Tank Ck>rps School, Ahmednagar. of the great war have caused some modifica. 
Army School of Education, Belgaum. tlons in the opinions previously held as to the 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. relative value of these and other fighting men. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- enlisted in the Army have since the war un* 
blishment, Rawalpindi. dergone fiuctuations, and it is not possible at 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of present to give exact information as to their 
Instruction, Kirkee. proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 

The object of these Schools la to ensure to all contributed very large numbers both to the 
the units throughout the army a constant supply cavalry and infantry, and the contribution of the 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
offloersand men, provided with a thorough up-to- the Ihinjab originated in a sect founded near 
date knowledge of various technical subjects, Jjahore by a peasant in the ea,|rly part of the 
and with the ability to pass on this knowledge, sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
Following the procedure adopted at Home, the red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were amal- Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
gamated in February 1927. Instruction In the stilllarger proportion to both the cavalry and in- 
rifle, light gun, etc., is carried out at Pachmarhi > fantry. These are drawn both from the north and 
and in the machine gun at Ahmednagar. the south of India, as well as from bevond the 

The King George's Royal Indian Military Frontier. They are all excellent fighting men, 
Srhools at Jhelum, JuHundurand AJmerc, and hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldiers 
the Kitchener College, Nowgong, aNo exist for to all the great powers of India for manyhundreds 
the education of the sons of Indian soldiers with of years. As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
a view to their finding a career in the Indian perhaps unequalled by any other race in the East, 
Army. The latter at present assists in the train- being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms, 
ing of Indian N.G.Os. for promotion to Viceroy’s Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
Commission. The Prince of Wales’s Royal of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun exists battalions, which during the war were con- 
for the preliminary education of Indians who siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
desire to qualify for the King’s Commission in they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy, the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
Army In India Reserve of Officers. — and Kumaonis are equally good mountaineers. 
Previous to the Great War there existed what The professional military caste of Indio from 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit- 
a body of trained officers available to replace ing not only Rajputana but the United Provln- 
casualties In the Indian Army. The war proved ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
that for many reasons this reserve did not bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. sustained the English flag in every campaign 
TherevisedRegulationsforthe A. I. R. O.pub- in the East. Their Mgh o<«Bte and consequent 
lished in 1934 provide that the following gentlemen prejudices Id do respect interfere with their mar- 
mav be granted commissions in the Reserve tlal instincts and efficiency in war. Thev furnish 

(1) Ex-Officers who, having held King’seommis- many battalions. The Garbwalis are Hill 
slon in any Branch of His Majesty’s British, Indian Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
or Dominion Foives, either naval, milltarydnclud- proved themselves equal to any other troops 
ing the Auxiliary Force(India)aud Indian Territo- on the field of battle and have established an 
rial Force) Marine or Air, have retired therefrom Imperishable record In the war both In Europe 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and and In the East. The two battalions which 
who are resident In India, Burma or Ceylon. existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
under the Government of India or a local Hindus found in the Delhi and Hohtak dis- 
Government, whose services can be spared in trlcts and adiolnlng territory. It was these 
the event of general mobilization being ordered, people who held out so bravelv at Bharatpurand 

Private gentlemen who are resident repelled Lord Lake’s armv in 180.5. They have 
in India, Burma or Ceylon. proved themselves good soldiers on the battlefl«lds 

Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldiers 
appointment to the Army in India Reserve ox found in the hilly districts of the Punjab. They 
Officers. fought well in Flanders and in Mesopotamia. 

Applicants for Category-Medical (includes Among those who have rendered signal and 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable gallant service in the war are the Mahrattap of the 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Medical Deccan and the Konkan, who have revived there- 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment, putation held bv their race in the days of Shi vail, 
Dental applicants must posses« a qualification the founder of the Mahratta Empire. It is probable 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland under the that their proved efficiency In war will lead to 
Dentists Acts in force at the time of their thei*' recruitment in larger numbers in ftitui fit 
appointment. In addition to the castes that have been men- 

Applicants for Category-Veterina^ must be tJoned other caste men from the south and other 
In possession of the diploma m:.E.C).Y.8, ‘parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
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Sappers and Miners, and done their duty well 
in every oami>aign in which they have been 
esRaged. 

During the war the Victoria Gross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
offloers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 0 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The BDlitary Cross was awarded to 06 Indian 
Officers lor distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan. 

A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations. 

Summary of India’s Effort In the War.~< 
In a despatch by the Gommander-in-Chlel 
published In July, 1019, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review* 


Effectives, 1934 . 


ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India's contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak on 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran* 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000* 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 801,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 86,606 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000.* 


I 


§ 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Combatant Services (includes 









Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 








II. 

Service and Tank Corps) . . 
Staff (inclusive of personnel of 

3,999 

54,340 

3,175 

1,21,794 

(a) 

19,329 

33,260 

III. 

Administrative Services) . . 
Training Establishments (In* 

566 

484 

20 

136 

1,384 

500 

•• 

IV. 

elusive of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps) . . 

106 

135 

n 

87 

64 

490 


Educational Establishments . . 

61 

164 

50 

€4 

446 
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V. 

Indian Army Service Corps 

* * 


(Numben taken after deduct- 
ing the numbere included 








VI. 

in item II) 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 
{Numbere taken after deduct- 
ing the numbere included in 

405 

738 

i 

277 

13,411 

1,284 

5,679 

4,611 

VII. 

item II) 

Medical Services (Numbere 

119 

554 

6 

1,022 

838 

225 

85 

VIII. 

taken after deducing the num- 
bere included in item II) . . 
Veterinary Services (Numbere 

861 

802 

623 

3,424 

.. 

4,708 

5,800 


taken after deducting the 
numbere included in item 








IX. 

II) 

Eemount Services (Numbere 

44 

4 

112 

555 

46 

90 

77 


taken after deducting the num- 
bere included in item II) 

26 

16 

8 

145 

273 

2,618 


X. 

Miscellaneous Establishments 




(inclusive of Military 








XI. 

Accounts Department) 
Auxiliary and Territorial 

314 

125 

140 

585 

5,424 

2,090 

169 


Forces (Permanent Estab- 
lishments) 

120 

244 


, . 

, . 

, . 

, , 


Total 

6,621 

67,604 

4,422 

1.41,22.1 

9,759 

36,005 

43.502 


* For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War. see '*The Indian Year 
Book" of 1920, p. 152, #1 ee;. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence, 

Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 

A part of the Defence expenditure on the are being prepared at the standard rate of It 
Indian Budget 4s incurred in England, the 6d. per rupee. 

nature of such expenditure being indicated in ^.s a rule, the receipts collected by the va- 
the detailed lables of Array, Navy and mil- rious departments are not set off against ex- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. Tliis ponditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from separately on the receipts side of the 

India. From the 1st April 1920 to the Slst budget. This is especially the case with the 
March 1927, the accounts were prepared on receipts of the Military Departments, which 
the basis ©f the rate of 2« per rupee for the con. amount to considerable suras, 
version of English sterling transaction into The Provincial Governments incur no ex- 
rupees. From the Ist April 1927 the accounts penditure for Military purposes. 

SUMMARY 07 DEFENCE EXPENPITUBE (GroSS.) 

Table 1. 

1932-33. 1933-84. 1934-35. 

Closed Revised Budget 

Accounts. Estimates. estimates 


I I as passed. 

Rupees (OOO’s omitted.) 


Defence Services — Effective 

Defence Services — Non-effective.. 

Defence Reserve Fund • . 

41,63,38 

8.59.34 

14,76 

40,05,94 1 
8,62,78 
8,49 

41,45,52 

8,62.70 

49,75 

'rotai 

50,37,48 

49,07.21 

49,58,47 


Notes, — (l) This summary includes the (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included incurred In the United Kingdom by the Indian 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- Government, as also all contributions to the 
diture on non-effective services, but does not Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
include debt services. included in the above figures. 

Analysis of defence Expenditure. 


1. Tlic following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
and England separately : — 


Table 2. 


India. 

A. Standing Army : 

(1) Effective Services : 

Fighting Services 

Administrative services 

Manufacturing establisliments (including 

stores 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 

and animals 

Snecial Services . . 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establishments 
and miscellaneous 

Total Effective Services 

(2) Non-effective Services: 

Non-effective charges • . • • • . 

B. Auxiliary and Territorial Forces : 

Effective 

C. Royal Air Force : 

Effective 

Non-effective . . • . 


Closed Revised 

Accounts. I Estimates. 
Rupees (OOO’s omitted). 


Budget 

Estimates. 


14,04,27 

0.21,09 


Total : India : 
Effective 
Non-effective 


31,37,47 

3,65,52 
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Table 2 — contd. 



1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

— 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Bevised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

England. 

(Bupees 

OOO’s omitted) 


1, Standing Army, 




(1) Effective Services : 

Fighting Services 



3,08,30 

Administrative Services 



42,41 

Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores) 



23 74 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 



10,99 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals 



! 

58 86 

Special Services 



.. 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 
ments and miscellaneous 



83,07 

Total Effective Services 



5,27,37 

(2) Non-effective Services 



4,84,01 

B. Royal Air Force ; 


' 


Effective 



80,12 

Non-effective 



4,20 

Total : England 

11,02,59 

10,88,08 

10,95,70 

Total Army Expenditure ; 




Effective 

38.48,40 

37,67,04 

37,44,96 

Non-effective 

8,43,54 

8,45,96 

8.53,73 

Grand Total 

40,91,94 

' 46,03,63 

45,98,69 


The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
ments in England for Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 


Although a sum of Bs. 450 millions only 
has been allotted in the Budget for 1934-35 to 
meet the net expenditure on Military Services 
Ks. 495*8 millions (including receipts) srill be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
“Military Services" made up of B8.382'6 millions 
for expenditure in India and Bs. 113*1 millions 
in England. 

The gross working expenses of military estab- 
lishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
cha^cal transport workshops are included in 
the Budget. 
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Tho division of expenditure on MUiiary Engineer Servifiee between India and England is as 
shown below : — 



1932>33. 

1933-84, 

1934-36. 

— 

Closed 

Accounts. 

1 

He vised 
Estimates. 

1 

Budget 

Estimates. 

India 

1 j 

(Eupees ! 

3,40,80 

OOO’s omitted) 

3,42,42 

2,79,90 

England ^ 

1 

67,07 

i 

4,36 

4,26 

Total 

3,46,60 

3,46,78 

2,84,16 


Cost of the Army. — Tribunal was set up 
in 1032 to investigate the amount of India’s 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses In England of the British troops and 
airmen who serve for a part of their time in India. 
The Tribunal has also examined India’s counter- 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure. 

The Tribunal was an advisor jr body which 
mot in November with instructions to report 
to the Prime Minister. The Chairman was 
Sir Eobert Garran, until recently Solicitor- 
General in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Lord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin wore nominated 
by His Majesty’s Government, and Sir Shadi Lai, 
Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman, the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con- 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in the Eeport of the Simon Commission, the 
issue bears upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration. One reason for the 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of 
defence upon India. Taking the Central and 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
20 per cent, of the total expenditure ; and if the 
Central Government alone is considered it 
amounts to 64 per cent. These calculations take 
account of net receipts only from semi-commer- 
cial undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. 

Cf pitatioii paymentas. — When, after the 
Mutiny, the troops of the East India Company j 
were amalgamated with those of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sent to India was fixed. This worked out at 
an average annual sum of, roughly, £631,000. 

In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440,000 per annum. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed these amounts 
as full payment, with the effect of writing off 
outstanding War OfBce claims. In 1890 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7 lOs. Meanwhile the 
British forces in India had been substantially 
increased, and the altered rate represented an 
annual expenditure of about £734,000 . A com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Justice Eomer 
was appointed in 1907. It held that the capita- 
tion charge was justified in principle. In the 
following year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 8s., the annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300,000. During the War India met this 
liability as part of her normal military expendi- 
ture, and all extraordinary costs arising from the 
employment of Forces from India in the various 
theatres of War were met by the British Ex- 
chequer, in accordance with decisions of 
Parliament. 

The great increases in rates of pay and cost 
of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raised in 1920 to £28 10s. Since 1924 India 
has paid on account each year £1,400,000, 
compared with War Office claims, backed by 
elaborate details which amounted in 1926-28 to 
approximately £4,500,000 and would still exceed 
the provisional payments by about £300,000 
annually. The Government of India has disputed 
the bill 


I 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS- 

The following table gives the average strength of British troope« and the main facts as 
regards their health for the quinquennial periods 1910>14 and 1915-19 and for the yean 1920 
to 1929 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths, 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average . . 

69,440 

39,389 

308 

488 

2,094*57 


66,199 

58.367 

583 

1,980 

3,277*53 


67.332 

61,429 

885 

2.814 

3,488*08 


58.681 

60.5)6 

408 

749 

8,070*04 

1 922 • • • . * . 

60,166 

87.836 

284 

714 

1,902*32 

1923 * • • • . a 

63,139 

87,595 

237 

979 

1.793*31 

1924 a a a a • • 

58,614 

38,569 

246 

879 

1,857 *96 

1925 a a at at 

57, .378 

86.069 

166 

997 

1,750*19 

19 26 a a a • a a 

66,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,758 *60 

1927 a . • • a • 

55,632 

84,666 

149 

829 

1,654*22 

1928 a a a • a a 

56.327 

33,034 

166 

556 

1,635*99 

1929 a a a a at 

59,827 

38.742 

203 

671 

1,746*84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190. 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and Invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and lor the years 1920 to 1929 ; — 







Aver- 

Batio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

1910-14 

(average) 

130,261 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,662 

544*6 

4*39 

5*4 

20*7 

1915-19 

(average) 

204,298 

161,028 

3,435 

4,829 

7,792 

788*2 

•16*81 

23*6 

* 38*1 

1920 

216,445 

164,987 

2,124 

4,564 

9,265 

762*8 

9*81 

21*1 


1921 

175,384 

)19,2l5 

1,782 

8,638 

KmQ 

679 7 

io*ie 

20*7 


1922 

147,840 

77,468 

1,014 

2,659 

8,639 


6*86 

18*0 

V.l 

1923 

143,234 

66,847 

856 

2,828 

2,955 

466*7 

5*98 

16*3 


1924 

134,742 

67 014 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

423*1 

6*73 

12*8 

18*05 

1925 

136.473 

48,691 

547 

1,712 

2,053 

356*8 

4*01 

12*6 

15*04 

1926 

135.146 

62,517 

507 

1,569 

2,082 

388*6 

3*75 

11*6 

15*41 

1927 

183,200 

47,054 

442 

1,842 

1,972 

858.6 

3*87 

12*8 

15*03 

1928 

181.190 

48,739 

45,654 

872 

1,251 


871.5 

2*8t 

9*54 

15 *61 

1929 

154,580 

689 

1,431 

1,864 

861*6 

8*42 

i 


16*8 
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India and the War, 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911, that In future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Gross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the W ar and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan. 

129th Baluchis.— On 31st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell. Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal 
Rifles.— For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd>24th November 1914 near Festubert, 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches and, althougli wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
flrsi to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe Are from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
65th Coke*B Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
ipril 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Officers were ielt) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry eight British and 
Indian Officers into satety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Ttaapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifles.- 
For most conspicuous bravery during ojicratioub 
against the German trenches south of Mauquia- 
sart. When himself wounded, on the 25tb Sept- 
ember 1915, ho found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Lelcestersliire Regiment behind the 
first lino German trench, and thomdi urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, he remaiiiea 
with him all day and night. In the early morn- 
log of the 20th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurklias 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy's fire. 

Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, 
41st Dogras. — Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he , had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
In that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala insisted 


on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his back at once. When 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
olothlng to keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Smgh bound up the 
officer's wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with ins own body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darkness, went back 
tor assistance and brought the oificer into safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis.~-For 
most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gun section In an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap in our new line With- 
in 150 yards of tlie enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-flllcrs, had become casualties. 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
groimd With rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
biouglit back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
Bat for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry. 
— For most eonspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in tlirice volunteering to carry messages 
lictwcen the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters , a distance of IJ miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time in deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rdGurkha 

Rifles.— For conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
No. I oi the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
shot immediately. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
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and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then swit(dilng his fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
lire, lie kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. Ho displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers, 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the Kiver Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Kessaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 


machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi. 2nd Battalion, 
39th Oarhwal Rifles.— ‘For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle. 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis.— For 
devotion and bravery “quite beyond all 
praise** in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
'these wounded he shielded him with his bodjy 
and he submitted to medical attention liimself 
only after he was exhausted through three hours* 
I continual effort and by loss ot blood. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Kavy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied in strength from time to time. 
In 1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1906, it consisted of two se- 
cond class and two third class cruisers, and re- 
mained at this strensth until 1910 : when one 
second class cruiser was withdrawn and two 
smallei vessels substituted, and three cruisers 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist 
in the suppression of the arms traffic in the 
Gulf. By 1913 the position of the East Indies 


squadron had considerably improved. The 
battleship Swiftsure had taken the place of tiie 
second class cruiser which had been flagship, 
and another, second class cruiser replaced the 
Perseus. 

The present composition of the East 
Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
IS as follows:— 

“]N(>rlock** (Flag), Cruiser, 9,850 tons; 
“Emerald,** Cruiser, 7,550 tons; “Enterprise 
Cruiser, 7,580 tons (temporarily replaced by 
“Colombo,** Cruiser, 4,200 tons), Sloops. 
“ Shorcham,’* “Bideford,** “ Fowey,’* and 
“Lupin.** 


India contributes £100,000 a year towaids na\al (*\penditure and approximately £3,000 a year 
on account ot indian Transport Service periormed by the Admiralty, and also maintains the Royal 
Indian Navy. 


India's Naval Expenditure. 

Since 18f>9 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
in consideration of services performed by tbe Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from 1396-7 the subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid towards the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. India’s total naval expenditure is well under 
half a millioii pounds. 

The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in London In October — November 1926. The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed. 

The Royal Indian Navy consists of a Depot Ship, 4 Sloops, 2 Patrol vessels and a Survey vessel 
A fifth sloop hab just been completed In England and will replace one of the Patrol vessels. 
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ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The Royal Indian Navy (The Sea Service 
tinder the Government of India) traces lie 
origin 80 far back as 1612 when the East India 
Com (.any stationed at Surat found that it was 
ncces.iary to provide themselves with armed 
vetisels to protect their commerce and settle- 
mtntn from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
Tiie first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiander), wore despatched from England 
ill 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strenoths the wvemment in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 


The periods and titles have been as follows: — 
Hon. E. I. Co. *8 Marine . . 1612 — 1686 

Bombay „ 1686 — 1880 

Indian Navy . . 1830 — 1868 

Bombay Mailne .. .. 1868 — 1877 

H. M. Indian Marine . . . . 1877—1802 

Roval Indian Marine . . . . 1892. 

Royal Indian ^'avy .. .. 1084. 

India's Naval Force hns always been most 
closely oannected with Bombay, and in 1668 
when the E. India Go. took over Bombay, Captahi 
Young of the Marine was appointed Depute 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
Was under the Government of Bombay, and 
Although from that date all the Marine Es* 
tabiishments were amalgamated into an Im- 
Mflal Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and r.he official residence of the Flag Officer 
Commanding. 


War Service of India’s Naval Forces. 

L0L2-1717 Continuous wars agaiust Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremary of West 
Oiast of India. 1’744 War with France, cap- 
ture of Ghandemagore, and French ship In- 
dienne. In 1766 Capture of Castle of Gheria. 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Lattei 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine* 
teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi* 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1818 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1020 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Biurma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1888 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 War in China. 1848 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1846-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan, 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Baseein, Pxome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Busbire, Muhammerah and 


4hwaK. 1866-57 War in China. 1867-60 
The Indian Mutiny. 1850 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton^ 
Taku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1886 Third Burma War. 
1880 Chln-T.8hai Expedition. 1806 Sunklr Exne- 
dltinn. 1807 Expedition to Imtirhe, Mombassa, 
E. Africa. 1800-1902 8. Afriejin War. lOOO-Ol 
Boxer Rebellion in China relief of Pekin, 
1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, Suppression of 
Arms Traffic operations. Persian Gulf. 1912-14. 

During the War 1014-1018 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 
** DUFFBRIN," ** HARPTNOE,** ** NORTHBROOK,” 
** Lawrbnob,” ” DALHOUSIB ” and ** Minto ” 
had their' guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also 8'‘Tved in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet. Meillterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, Bast 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enll8» a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warr.'inl Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 re- 
spectively for these and other duties. 

When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Inlfud Water Transport which controlled all 
River Transport work in that country, and 
these officers held many important executive 
appointments in that unit. 

The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 
were carried our with these and launches off 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 

Retired Royal Indian Marine Officers were em- 
ployed on navnl transport duties in England and 
France, and also in very responsible positions 
with the Inland Water Transport in France. 

Service in the War 1914-18, — ^The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Array and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
War. These are set out in ffetail in the 
Indian Year Book for 1022 and earlier editions 
(g. V. p. 202 el seg.). 

Reorganisation Schemes.—After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Jeilicoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. Hls valuable siwgestlons wree 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted. 
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Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the B.I.M. was not included in 
their terms of reference, they strongly recom* 
mended that the B. I. M. should be reorganised 
as a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Bear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
B.I.M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
bis appointment. 

The B.I.M. then fell upon hard times; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of B. I. M. ships 
on their variolas stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of ofllclals, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine With only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 

A Combatant Service.— Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
linson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of il^yal Indian 


Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Bear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the « Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 

To effect this change in the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip- 
I line Act and this had to bo passed through the 
I Assembly and Council of State in India. 

In February 1928, the Bill was introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote. In February 
1934, the Bill was re-introduced to the As- 
sembly with certain minor amendments but in 
response to a plea for circulation, the Govern- 
ment circulated the Bill. 

In August, the Bill was re-introduced and 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State. 
On 2nd October 1934 the Royal Indian Navy 
was inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in Bombay. 

The Royal Indian Marine which had ren- 
dered sterling service to India and the Empire 
in peace and was then ceased to exist. 

The Royal Indian Navy which has been 
evolved from the late Royal Indian Marine is^ 
one of the Empire’s Navai Forces and is under 
the command of a Flag Officer of the Royal 
Navy. Its work in addition to training its 
personnel for war, e.g., minesweeping, gunnery, 
communications, etc., includes fishery pro- 
tection in the Bay of Bengal and other Naval 
duties. A close liaison is maintained between 
the Royal Indian Navy and the East Indies 
Squadron. 


Rear-Admiral A. E. F. Bedford, O.b. 
Paymaster Commander M. H. Elliott, M.b.e.,E.N. 
Lieut. H. Morland, r. l. N. 


Personnel, 1935. 

Headqttabterb Stapv, 

Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy and P. S. T. 0., Bast Indies . . 

Naval Secretary 
Flag Lieutenant 


Chief of the Staff and Captain Superintendent 
of Dockyard 

Staff Officer (Operations) 

Commander of the Dockyard 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Squadron Signal Officer 
Engineer Manager of the Dockyard 
1st Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. 

2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard 
Naval Store Officer 
Financial Adviser 
Chief Superintendent 


Captain A. G. Maundrell, R.I.N, 

Commander P. A. Mare, r.i.n. 

Commander A. R. Rattray, R.I.N. 

Lieut. K. Durston, R.I.N. 

Lieut. M. H. St. L. Nott, R.I.N. 

Engineer Captain W. W. Collins, r.i.n. (on leave. 
Engineer Commander W. Richardson, r.I.m. (Offg. 
Engineer Manager). 

Engineer Lieut. -Comdr. G. W, Underdown, R.I.N. 
X A. B. Hawes Esq. (Tempy.) 

The Hon’ble Tarrun Sinha, B.A. (Oxon). 

V. G. Bose, Esq. 
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MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF. 

Divisional Sea Transport Officer, Bombay . . . . Commander C. H. Boykett, r.i.n. 

Asst. Sea Transport Officer . . . . Lieut.-Comdr. C. L. 'I’urbett, R i.n 

Sea Transport Officer, Karachi . . . . Licut-Comdr. K. B. Caws, r.i.n. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


Constructor . . 

Assistant Crnstructor 
Electrical Engineer . 
Assistant ^'avaI Store Officer 


W. G. .T. Francis, Esq. 

E. J. tinderbay, Esq. 

N. T. Patterson, Esq. 

K. Mcain, Esq. (Tempj .) 


Captains 

9 

Commanders 

1.5 

Lieutenant-Commanders, 

Lieutenants, 

and Sub-Lieutenants 

44 

Engineer-Captain . . 

1 

Engineer-Commanders 

13 


Officers. 

Engineer-Lieutenant -Commanders, Engi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Engineer-Sub- 
Lieutenants . . . . . . . . 35 

Warrant Officers. 

Gunners and Boatswains IG 

Warrant Writers .. .. .. .. 8 


Petty Officers and Men. 


Who are recruited, in the main, from the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab, in almost 
equal j lopoition.s. 

SHIPS. 


Sloop Mlneswceping . . 

H. M. I. S. Clive 

. • 2,050 tons 

.. 1,700 Horse Power 

Sloop . . T • 

„ Cornwallis 

.. 1,290 „ 

. . 2,500 

Sloop Minesweoping . 

„ Hindustan 

.. 1,100 „ 

.. 2,000 S. H. P. 

Sloop Mines weeping , 

„ Lawrence 

Indus 

„ Investigator 

.. 1,225 „ 

. . 1 ,900 H orse Power. 

Surveying Vessel 

.. 1,.574 „ 

.. 11,376 

Depot Ship .. 

Patrol Vessel 

„ Dalhousie 

„ Pathan 

.. 1,960 „ 

695 „ 

!! 3,500 S. 11. P. 


In addition to the above there arc 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers, 
service laiinahcs, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay. Calcutta, and Karaclil. 


Dockyards. 

There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, togettier with 
factories. 

Medical Staff. 

Mrdionl Officer, Major R. Mo K inlay, h.a.m.O. 

OJSlcer in Medical Charge, oj Dispensary/, 
Captain J. B. D’Souza, M.B.E., i.M.D. 

R. 1. N. Warrant Officers. 

Officer-in-charge, Dockyard Police Force, 
Gunner P. O’JIara, r i.n. 

Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain A. H 
Lovett, M R.E , R.I.N. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular ap^lntmonts in 
the ships oi the Royal Indian Navy, and in 
H. M. I. N. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are lield by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Navy — 

Bombay. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Bombay District, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd 
Srd and 4th Engineer and Ship SurveyoisJ 


Calcutta. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District; Nautical Surveyor, 
Merciintiie Marine Department, Calcutta District , 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and .'ith Engineeis and Ship Surveyors. 

Madras. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Burma. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Rangoon District, Nautical Surveyor, .Mer- 
cantile Marino Department, Rangoon District, 
and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Kangoon. 

Karachi. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marino Depart- 
ment, Karachi District. 

Aden. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Aden District. 

Chittagonq. 

Nauti al Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Port Blair, 

Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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Aa crops depend on the existence of plant, 
food ana moisture in the soil, so the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the establishing of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent m degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the drv winter and early summer | 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
June. These have the effect of dividing the 
year into two agricultural seasons, tYieKharif or 
Monsoon and the Rahi or M inter Season, each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. Between early 
June and October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North-West- 
ern India benefits from showers in December 
and January. The south of the Peninsula, and 
especially the Madras Presidency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially in the south, and 
depends mainly on the N.-E. monsoon ; here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist. 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year, which is of con.siderahle importance 
to agriculture, is none too favourable, but 
is not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz.^ 
mid-summer, and when it is most needed. It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
Intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. Heavy rainfall 
concentrated in a limited period, though It 
has its drawbacks and demands a special sys- 
tem of agriculture, has many advantages in hot 
countries. 

Soils. — Four main soil types can be recog- 
nised in India, viz., (1) the lied soils derived 
from rocks of the Archfean system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(2) The black cotton or reffur soils wliich 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Westeni parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
khand. The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important. (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Gangetic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern llajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
laterite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
Into Assam and Burma. 

The great alluvial plains are characterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to irriga- 
tion and manuring; broadly speaking there 


are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured. The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings ; of these the 
rwur soils are the most valuable. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.*- 
India is a country of small holdings and the com- 
monest type is that which can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 
confined to the planting industries. Farming is 
fiarried on wifch a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, and very 
little on buildings or implements Many causes 
militate against the aecninulatifui of ea^utal 
and agricultural indebtedness is lieavy and the 
interest on loans high Great progress lias been 
made by the co-operative ciedit movement 
during the last twenty years 'riierc arc now 
10'), 262 (!o-opcrative C'redit .Societies in India 
with 4,282,884 members and a working ca,])ital 
of iicaiJy 1)6 crores ot rniices Some 00 per cent, 
ot these Societies ai e coiu'erned with the financing 
ot agrn*iilturc. Not only have these societies 
broiiglit cheaper ciedit to the cultivator but 
they have stiiven to inculcate the lesson that 
cheap credit is only valuable it njiphed to pro- 
ductive inirposcs ami have encouraged tin iff 

Equipment. — Practically all cultivation is 
done by bullocks and the capacity of tlieso as 
draught animals varies from district to district as 
well as dependUgon the cultivator's individual 
circumstances. The best types in common 
use are capable of handling what would be consi- 
dered as light single-horse implements in Europe. 
In those tracts where irrigation is from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing water; they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the gram at harvest; and they an* still almost 
the solo menus ot transport in rural areas 
Ills implements being few, a cultivator’s bullocks 
torni by far the most impoilaiit item ot his 
movable jiropcrty. 

Implements arc made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with Iron points, and 
there is a great similaritv in their shape and 
general design. Iron ploughs were being 
introduced in large numbers in the decade 
following the war, but the fall in the prices of 
agricultural commodities in reeeut years has 
lessened the demand for 1 licsc implements. The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the couTitry in jireference to the banow 
and roller, and throughout. Noithern India the 
plough ami the levelling beam are the only im- 
plements possessed by the ordmaiy eiiltivatoi. 

Oil bla<‘k eofton soils the coniinonest im- 
plement IS the halchar, a simple stirring imple- 
ment with a broad blade. Seed drills and drill 
hoes me in use m ])arts ot Ihmibay, Madras 
and the (-entral J^rovinces, but throughout th(‘ 
greater part ot the country the seed is either 
broadcasted or ploughed in. Hand implements 
consist ot various sizes ot hoes, the best known 
of which are the kodal or spade with a blade set, 
at an angle towards the labourer who does 
not use Ids feet m digging, and the Ihurpi 
or small hand hoe. Of harvesting machinery 
there is none ; grain is separated cither by tread- 
ing out with oxen or beating out by hand, and 
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winnowing by the agei](,cy of the wind; cultivators 
have come to rceognise the efficiency of winnower 
and simple reapers and these, like iron ploughs, 
are likely to become popular when conditions 
improve. Even motor tractor ploughs are now 
estimated to number hundreds and a few steam 
ploughing sets are at work reclaiming land from 
deep-rooted grasses. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation at its best Is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of tm 
country there Is plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people 
depending, largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places considering the 
large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture sutler* through lack of organi**- 
tiori aiivl equipment Two economic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation. 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of iniieritance both perpetuate 
and Intensify this evil. Very definite attempts 
are now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
but the process is necessarily slow. Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold- 
ings but congregate in villages. The need for 
mutual protection is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub-villages are 
now springing up in many places. 

For Rabi crops which demand a fine 
seed-bed preparatory tillage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the indigen- 
ous plough (or on black soils the Bakhar) which 
serves the purpose of plough, liarrow and cultiva- 
tor, combined with applications of the levelling 
beam. Crude as these implements are, they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soil which is the aim of all dry-farm- 
ing operations. For Kkarif crops the prepara- 
tion is much less thorough as it Is essential to sow 
without delay, liiterculture is usually inadequate. 
Manure is generally applied to more valuable 
crops like sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, etc. Seeding 
i8eiih5r done broaucaslor t>v u rilling behind a 
wotdeu plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
1 itercultivation is generally too superflcial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste in volvel. 
At their best the ryot’s methods are not 
ineffective but being uneconomical of both 
cattle and man-power, they are seldom carried 
out fully. The use of simple improved 
implements and of machines which lessen the 
strain on the bullocks, which the agricultural 
department is steadily fostering, is an 
important factor in raising the general standard 
of agriculture. 

Irrigation. — The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rabi crops, 
places a very definite limit on the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops. 
Some other crops, e.g., Sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed ^thout supplementary water- 
ing. With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Northern India is 
doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
and In Sind barren desert has become fertile 
land. The Indian canal system is by far the 


largest in the world. Tn 1032-33 the total 
length of the main and branch canals and 
distributaries amounted to some 75,000 miles 
irrigating an area of 33 million acres, and the 
value of crops irrigated from Government 
works w'as estimated at about 86 crores. Tt 
has been calculated that when works under 
construction are completed, and when the various 
new canals are developed fully, the irrigated 
area will probably reach 50 million acres. The 
protective effect of the canals in many areas is no 
less important than the enhanced yield. Protec- 
tive irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
Instead of precarious In many districts. The 
Indian canals are of two types — perennial and 
inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible. The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melHng of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of tiie year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable prges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government boars part 
of the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when fiow irrigation is given. 

The Madras and Bombay presidencies possess 
some of the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
in the world. The Cauvery — Mettur irrigation 
system inaugurated in 1034 is considered to 
be the biggest in the British Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir in the 
world, with a storage capacity of 03,500 million 
cubic feet. This project, together with the 
Eanniambadi project in Mysore, is said to 
bring into productive use about 80 per cent, 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
as a great moderator of floods. The Wilson Dam 
at Bhandardara, impounding 272 feet of water, 
is far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukkur Barrage in Sind across the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 

Irrigation from Wells.— About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
ia got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

All agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity Installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery. Efficient types of water lifts are 
rapdily replacing the old-fashioned mhotea. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year. 
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Often the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the Biib*8oi] water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation. 

Manures. — Although the number of cattle 
maintained in India is very high and indeed 
excessive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm- 
yard manure. This is partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared, 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open, but 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source 
of village fuel. Hence the supply of organic 
matter to Indian soils is deficient. Unfortu- 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making of 
composts and much valuable manurial material 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the 
detriment of sanitation. Green-manure crops 
are spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes, 
especially castor-cake, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing. 

The general trend of the results of expe- 
riments carried on by the various agricul- 
tural departments is to show that a better 
supply 01 organic manures is everywhere im- 
portant, nitrogen is the most common limiting 
factor for India as a whole, phospbatic manures 
are definitely advantageous In certain more 
limited tracts. Manuring for higher production 
is gradually spreading as the result of village 
demonstrations; at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul- 
phate and the newer types of soluble phosphatic 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
but for some staple crops, but generally speaking 
the fall in the prices of agricultural produce has 
arrested progress in the use of purchased ferti- 
lisers. 

Rice. — A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, oir., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous differing greatly in qua- 
lity and In suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
In lowlying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil Is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted either singly or in small 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants each 
and are simply pushed* into the mud at distances 
of 6 to 12 inches apart. Either by bunding 
to retain rainfall or by artificial irrigation, 
the details varying with locality, the rice fields 
are kept more or less under water until the 
crop shows signs of ripening. The area under 
improved varieties of rice distributed by the 


agricultural departments is now well over 2 
million acres. A scheme for the intensification 
of research on rice in all the principal rice-growing 
provinces of India has been launched out of 
funds provided by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Besearch and the Empire Marketing 
Board. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn In India. 
The majority of th<* varieties grown belong to 
the species Tritidum vulgare, Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a eom- 
merelal point of view As seen in local markete 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of other grains and even of extraneous 
matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 
there has been great improvement In this res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them. 
The largest wheat acreage of recent years was 
that of 1934-3.*>, namely, 36.06 million acres, 
but the yield did not come up to the record 
harvest of 1930 which exceeded lOi million 
tons. Recent crops have averaged 9J million 
tons per annum which is only slightly, if any 
thing, above internal requirements. Exports of 
wheat amounted to 197.000 tons in 1980-31 
but have since been nominal, Indian wheat 
having been (luoted well above world parity. 
With the development of irrigation from the 
Lloyd Barrage Canal in Sind and in the newer 
Punjab Canal Colonies a further increase in wheat 
production Is practically certain and, although 
the internal consumption of wheat will increase 
with the growth of population, there is likely 
to be an exportable surplus in the not distant 
future. The crop is generally grown after a 
summer fallow and, except in Irrigated tracts, 
depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
moisture from the previous monsoon. Kains 
in January and February are generally beneficial 
but an excess of rainfall in these months usually 

E roduces rust with a diminution of the yield. 

•n irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings are generally 
given. The crop is generally harvested in March 
and April and the threshing and winnowing go 
on up till the end of May. The total area under 
improved varieties of wheat is now 6.3 million 
acres. 

The Millets.— These constitute one of the 
most important groups of crops in the country 
supplying food for tbe poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
^matic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar {Sorghum 
vulgare) the great mlllet» and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet {PennUetum lyphoideum). Gen- 
erally speaking the jowars require better 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for Jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though jowar responds hand- 
somely toliigh manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat. The crop is gener- 
ally sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
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and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 

It is often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arhar. {Cajanm indicm — ^pigeon pea) 
and other crops , and is coiunionly rotated with 
cotton. I’hc subsidiary crops arc liarvested as 
they ripen either before tlie millet is harvested 
or afterwards. In some ]irovimes rahi mar 
is also an import ant crop The jiroduce is 
consumed in tlie country 

Pulses. — Pulses are commonly grown through- 
out India In great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
wliole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. The principal pulses are Arfuir (Cajanus 
ind'icus), gram (Cicer arietinum), various species 
of Diaseoluft and Pisum. 

Cotton. — Is one of the most important 
comraerclAl crops in India and despite the sharp 
fall both in quantity and values due to the trade 
depression raw cotton was second in tho list of 
exports tor Normally the cotton crop 

covers some 28 million acres with a yield of 
some 5J to 6 mdlion bales, llcccntly as a 
result ot low prices tho area has contracted to 
less than 22 million aeres in 1924-3.5 estimated 
to produce 4 .5,5 million baic.s ni the third fore- 
cast. Indian mills now < onsiimc annually about 
2,2tH).l)0t) bales of Indian cotton and at 
present some .{()() 000 Italcs per aiuiuui of 
imported cotton (Egyptian Sudan and African) 
of a stajdo longer than is produced in 
India. The principal export is of short 
staple cotton of staple but there is also 
in normal years an export of Indian medium 
to ' staple cottons such as riiujab/AmcTicau 
and Karunganni. The area under improved 
varieties of cotton is now estimuti^d to he 
approximately nillion acres. There is no 
Indian cotton belt ; Bombay, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Hyderabad, Baroda, Madras, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces all have important cot- 
ton tracts producing distinct types. Sowing and 
liarvesting seasons arc equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to May and June. Yields vary greatly , in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield la about 
200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded, whilst 
in the poorest unirrigated tracts 60 lbs iier acre 
is a good crop. Of recent years, as the result 
of tho work of tho agricultural departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of tho staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts. 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressing Factories Act, the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act, the ('. P C'ottun Markets 
Act and the Madras crops) Market 

Act have all been passed at the instance of the 
Committee and are doing much to check the 
abuse of adulteration and promote better market- 
ing. Agricultural departments have continued 
tlieir campaign of cotton improvement apart 
from improvements in methods of cultivation. 


Exports. — The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 
5 fiscal years (ending March Slst) were as follows 
in thousands of bales of 4U0 lbs. each) : — 


Countries 

1 1929- 
1 30. 

1 1930- 
1 31. 

1 1931- 
1 32. 

1 1932- 
1 33. 

1 1933- 
1 34. 

United 

Kingdom 

270 

281 

166 

167 

342 

Other parts 
of the Bri- 
tish Em- 
pire. 

7 

6 

6 

7 

3 

Japan 

1,640 

1,686 

1,080 

1,085 

1,022 

Italy 

393 

362 

183 

1.50 

261 

France . . 

53 

232 

81 

124 

163 

China (ex- 
clusive of 
H 0 n g- 
Kong, etc.) 

556 

606 

436 

134 

337 

Belgium . . 

341 

217 

121 

128 

145 

Spain 

80 

106 

• 5 

52 

6L 

Germany. . 

344 

309 

166 

152 

247 

Other 

countries 

176 

121 

85 

64 

159 


.fapaii i.s th(* most important buyer An 
agreement came into o^ieration in January, 
1924, under wliieh, tor every million bales ot 
Indian raw cotton taken by Japan. India will 
import 32.5 million yards ol Ja 7 )anc.so piece 
goods. A .strenuous and appaicntly successful 
ettort. Is being made to increase tlie United 
Kingdoiir.s consumption of Indian raw cotton. 

Sugarcane. — India, until recently a large 
importer of sugar, is one of the most impor- 
tant sugananc growing countries in the world, 
the area under the crop being 3 47 million 
acres. The crop is mostly grown in the sub- 
montane tracts ot Northern India, more than 
half the area being m the United provinces. 
The indigenous hard, thin, low-sucrose (‘anes 
have now largely been replaced by seedling canes 
of high quality mainly the productions ot the 
Imperial Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coimbatore. 
The total area under improved varieties ol cane in 
India 111 1922-32 was estimated at 1 82 million 
acres, representing .5:5 per cent, of the total. 
In the liinted Brovinees ami Bihar and Orissa 
iuipiHived canes occupy more than 80 pel cent, 
of the area I'lie elfeet ot t he better varieties is 
clear fioin tlie fact that, W’hile tlie area under eane 
in India in 1924-25(2 47 million acres) represents 
only an advance of 17 per eent over 1921-32, 
the yield (5 08 million tons expressed as gur) 
represents an inercase ol .54 per cent Tho 
protection atforded liv the Sugar Tiidiistry 
Protection Act of 1 932 has given a stimulus to 
the production of sugar by modern methods. By 
tile end ot 15)22-34 there were 123 sugar factories 
in India making sugar by modern methods 
as against 21 factories prior to 1931-32, 
Tlie total produotion ol sugar, including that 
rcflnoil Iroiu gur, in 1933-34 was 554,000 tons 
as against 228,120 tons m 15)21-32, and 599,000 
tons are likely to he piodiiced in 1934-35 
Imiiorts ot sugar of all sorts in 1 933-34 amounted 
to a little above 201,000 tons .as again.st 370,000 
tons m 1922-33 and 901,200 tons in 1930-21. 
It IS expected that within a few years Jndia 
will not only provide her own requirements of 
sugar but will have a surplus for export. 
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Oilseeds. — The crops classified under the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed, sesamum 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature, they cover 
an immense area. 

Groundnut , though of modem introduction, 
is already an important crop particularly in 
Madras, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad. 
The area in 1933-34 was 8.23 million acres 
and, although in the current year it has dropped 
considerably it is still far above the pre-war 
acreage. The yield in 1 933-34 was 3. 33 million 
ton, of which 647,000 tons were exported as 
compared with a prewar average export of 

212.000 tons. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil and 
is grown chiefly in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Provinces. The 
crops is grown for seed and not for fibre and the 
common varitles are of a much shorter habit 
of growth than those of Europe. The yield 
varies greatly from practically nothing up to 
600 to 600 lbs. of seed per acre. It is grown 
largely for export. At the beginning of the 
century India supplied practically the whole of 
the world’s demand for linseed, the area having 
gone as high as 5 million acres with a yield of 

630.000 tons. In recent years foreign com- 
petition, mainly from the Argentine, has con- 
tracted the market for Indian linseed and with it 
the area under the crop. Exports dwindled 
to 72,000 tons in 1932-83 as compared with 
the prewar average of 879,000 tons. Tlie 
preference granted to Indian linseed in the 
United Kingdom under the Ottawa Agreement, 
combined ^th two successive short harvests 
in the Argentine, have helped India to regain 
her pre-war position, In 1933-34 exports again 
reached 379,000 tons of which the United 
Kingdom took more than half. 

Sesamum (Qingelly) is grown mostly in 
Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. About 10 per cent, of the production is 
exported and the rest consumed locally. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. The area under rape and 
mustard, including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
6ir to 7 million acres annually. Production in 
1933-34 was estimated at 9o2,000 tons, of which 

73.000 tons were exported as compared with 

115.000 tons In 1932-33. Several species are 
grown and there are numerous local varieties. A 
large portion of the crop is crushed locally 
for domestic consumption. 

Jute. — Iwo varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Olitorius. 
Jute growing 's confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
crop requires a rich moist soil. Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives! 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year, 
and the land is thus able to sustain this; 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop 
Is rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
ilsbed requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After 


about three wecics submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and beating. The areas 
in 1934-35 was estimated at 2,497,000 million 
acres as compared to 2,51 7,000 millions in the 
previous year; production in 1934-36 was 
7,964,000 bales as against just over 8 millions 
In 1033-34. The total weight of raw and 
manufactured jute exported during 1933-34 
amounted to 1,420,000 tons. This is a distinct 
recovery over the exports of the two previous 
years. Although the present acreage is much 
less than some years ago a vigorous campaign 
Is in progress to reduce it still further. 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
the country chiefly, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nieotiana Tabacum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtamed on 
leep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
IS necessary. Tb6 crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the atten- 
tirn necessary for its pro^r cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
aud the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
ittaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
)n wards and is out just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended lot Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in fiavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture. Of recent years there has been 
important development in the production, in 
commercial quantities, of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both In Madras and In 
Bihar. India exports about 29 million lbs. of 
unmanufactured tobacco annually of which 
about 35 per cent, goes to the United Kiimdom. 
This trade though a small proportion of Indian 
production (which is estimated at 600,000 tons 

S er annum from an area of 1.3 million acres) 

I worth a crore of Kupees annually even at 
present prices. 

Livestock.— The livestock population of 
British India consists mainly of about 121 
million cattle, 31 million buffaloes, 25 million 
sheep, 35 million goats and 3 million horses, 
mules and donkeys, and in the 51 Indian States 
for which figures are available, there are 113 
million cattle and buffaloes, 28 million sheep 
and goats, 1 million horses, mules and donkeys 
and half a million camels. For draught pur- 
poses cattle are mainly used everywhere though 
male buffalo are important as draught animals in 
the rice tracts and damper parte of the country. 
Horses and mules are practically never used for 
agricultural purposes, For dairy purposes, the 
buffalo is important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that in cow's milk. The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency. The 
cattle and buffalo population in India is abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent, of the 
human population. The spread of cultivation 
has diminished the grazing grounds, insuffletent 
fodder crops are rawed and many of the cattle 
are small, ill-fed and inefficient. Nevertheless 
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the best Indian breeds have many merits. Of the best known products are native butter 
the draught types the best known breeds (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During recent 

are the Hissar, Nellore, Amrit Mahal, Gujerat years a considerable trade in tinned butter 
(Kankrej), Kangayam, Kherigarh and Malvi ; has sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
the Sahiwal (Punjab), Gir (Kathiawar), why an important industry should not be built 
Sdndi and Hansi are amongst the best milking up in other dairy products, such as milk-powder, 
breeds. On the Government cattle-breeding condensed milk and casein. Pure ghee and 
farms pedigree herds arc being built up and milk can usually be procured in the villages 
from these selected bulls are issued, preference but in towns dairy products can scarcely be 
being given to special breeding areas, to bought unadulterated. 

villages which undertake to exclude ‘ scrub * The Government of India maintain an Institute 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
strain of cow are made. Once established such where students are given 2 year courses for the 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 

superior bulls for general distribution and in hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 

this way the valuable bulls from Government research into the handling and processing of 
herds are used to advantage. The premium milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
bull system is also working well in some tracts, which is essential for the development of dairying 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best as a village industry. This matter is now recciv- 
and though a start on sound lines has been made ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
in all provinces, continued effort and persistent Agricultural Research. 

endeavour are essential. There is no branch llcfcrence is made, elsewhere to tlie principal 
of agricultural improvement where the land- grants made by the Council for tlie promotion 
owners of India could render greater service. of Veterinary Science and improvement of 

Dairying. — Though little noticed hitherto animal husbandry, 
dairying forms a very important indigenous It is sufficient here to say that there is a 
industry throughout India. The annual cash growing recognition of the fact that as India’s 

value of dairy products has been esti- economic development nroceeds a better balance 

mated at over 800 crores of rupees and the between crop production and animal industry 

Importance of milk and dairy products to the is needed and that the raising of crops for the 

health and development of the people cannot feeding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
be over-estimated. Apart from liquid milk such, will be of increasing Importance. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 

Agricultural Progrett. — The historical aspect Gurzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
of agricultural development in India has the commencement of the reorganisation which 
been fully dealt with in the report of the took place in 1905. That scheme provided for 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- a central research institute at Pusa, completely 
mission as long ago as 1806 made the first proposal I staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- institutes and an experimental farm in each 
tural statistics and other date with the object important agricultural tract. To the establish- 
of throwing light on famine problems. The ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly Institute at Pusa. Lord Curzon devoted the 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
ment revived interest in the matter and their given by Mr. Henry Phipps of C!hicago to be 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture applied to some object of public utility 
and allied subjects in the Government of India preferably connected with scientific research, 
and for provincial departments of agriculture The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A, Voelker, in 1906. Since that date progress has been steady 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
Society, was invited to visit India and liis of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
book Improvement of Indian Agriculture” is red subject but the Government of India retained 
still a valuable reference book. In 1892 an responsibility for central research institutions 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India and for certain matters connected with the 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
statistics but experimental farms were opened Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore at Wellington), the Imperial CJattlebreeding 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various Farm at Kama! and the Anand Creamefy enabled 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
but no real beginning was made until technical possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
the earliest were Molllson in Bombay branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
(subsequently Inspector General of Agriculture), Institute. Provincial Governments have 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the steadily developed and strengthened their 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab, agricultural departments. The total nett ex- 
In 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul- penditure of provincial agricultural depart- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an ments now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees annually * 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an the nett annual expenditure on the Imperial 
Imperial Entomologist in 1003. The present Department of Agriculture is in the neighbour- 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their hood of 11 lakhs, 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
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Parallel developments took place In the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Besearch at Muktesar 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Besearch Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar ( Bareilly ) . 

Recent Progress. — As now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
])lication of science to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes — at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the otfcct of improved seed, methods, Implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators* 
own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. More 
than 15 million acres are known to be under im- 
proved crops — ^the further area due to natural j 
spread is indeterminable. Improved methods of 


cultivation and manuring are steadily spreading, 
work is in progress on most of the major crops 
and each year brings new triumphs. The 
present position has been authoritative reviewed 
by the Boyal Commission on Agriculture 
which reported in 1928. Becognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years since 
the agricultural departments were created, the 
Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses 
had drawn their attention. The agricultural de- 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
I improved, the problem is now to develop and 
I intensify such work so that a general advanct' 

I in agricultural practice will result. At no time 
has there been a greater need for co-ordinated 
effort directed towards the solution of agri- 
cultural problems. Only by increased eflicicncy 
can India meet the situation caused by low 
prices for all agricultural commodities and the 
intense competition in world markets arising 
from production in excess of effective demand. 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to the agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the marketing 
of agricultural produce. A central marketing 
sei’tion has been established under the Imperial 
Council ot Agricultural Besearch which will 
work in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed in i.ne various provinces. 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


In Chapter III of their Beport, the Boyal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they arc working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise. They had 
tound not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Tusa Besearch Institute and the 
provincial agricultural departments but also 
between the provincial departments themselves. 
After describing the way in which similar 
difficulties had been overcome in Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi- 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-official interests would be represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would 
be to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul- 
tural, including veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign 
countries. It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as a I 
clearing house of information in regard not] 
only to research but also to agricultural and 


veterinary matters generally and would take 
over the publication work at present carried out 
by the Imperial Agricultural Department. 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
should be entrusted with the administration of a 
non-lapsing fund of Bs. 50 lakhs to which addi- 
tions should be made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit. Its Chairman should 
be an experienced administrator with a know- 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole-time 
members of the Council for agriculture and animal 
husbandry respectively. The Commission sug- 
gested that the Council should consist of thirty- 
six members, in addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole-time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respec- 
tively and five would be nominated by the 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India. The Council would largely work through a 
Standing Finance Committee and sub-com- 
mittees. A provincial committee should be 
established in each major province to work in 
close co-operation with it. The advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole-time members of the Besearch 
Council, his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole-time Director of the Pusa 
Institute. 
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Constitutioii of tlio Council. — In a EesolU' 
tlon Issued on May 23rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Koyal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple Industry 
of India. They had, therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which is mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine ali proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to It by the Governing Body. The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor- General’s Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be ei.- 
offido Chairman, the Principal Administrative 
Officer of the Council, who would be ex-officto 
Vice-Chairman, one representative of the Council 
of State, two representatives of the Legislative 
Assembly, one representative of the European 
business community elected by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon, 
one representative of the Indian business 
comm unity elected by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two 
representatives elected by the Advisory Board 
and such other persons as the Governor-General 
in Council might from time to time appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Central Legislature and the representa- 
tives of the European and Indian commercial 
communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
would be members of the Governing Body. 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisory 
Board, the university representation would be 
increased from three to lour and the scientific 
representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Indian Research Fund Association. A repre- 
sentative of the Co-operative Movement would 1 
also be added. The Principal Administrative 
Officer to the Council would be 0 t-officio Chairman 
of the Advisory Board. 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 50 lakhs recom 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an Initial lump grant of 
Rs. 25 lakhs, of which Rs. 15 lakhs would be 
said in 1925-30, supplemented by a fixed 
minimum grant annuallv. The annual grant 
would be Rs. 7*25 lakhs, of whichr Rs. 6 lakhs 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
scientific objects of the Council and the remaining i 


Rs. 2*25 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretariat. The Council would have an entirely 
free hand In regard to the expenditure of the 
grants made to it for scientific purposes subject 
to the condition that no liability in respect of 
such matters as leave or pension contributions 
after the research for which the grant had been 
given would be incurred. In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment, 
etc., the Council would be In the same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat. 

The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Department of the Government of India 
for the purpose of administering this grant. 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be con- 
stituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860. In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo- 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations. At that meeting, it was announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council. This offer was 
gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board. Since then donations of 
one lakh each, payable in 20 equal annual instal- 
ments have been made by the Mysore, Baroda, 
Cochin and Travanmre States and each nomi- 
nates one representative to the Governing Body 
of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board. The Bhopal State has 
also been admitted as a constituent member of 
the Council on pavment of a donation of 
Rs. 50,000 in 20 equal annual instalments and has 
bo^n allowed the same represei tatlon on the 
Council as has been granted to the Slates of Hv- 
dcrabad, Mvsore, Ba'-ofiaand Cochin. The North 
West Frontier Province having been constituted 
a Governor’s province is now represented on the 
Governing Body by the Minister in charge oi 
Agriculture and on the Advisory Board by the 
Agricultural Officer and the Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department. 

Personnel. — In addition to the 18 ex-ojficio 
members the Governing Body Includes the 
following gentlemen : — 

The Hon’ble Dlwan Bahadur G Narayana- 
Bwamy Chetty, elected by the Council ol 
State ; Pt. S’i Kiishra Dutta Paliwal, M.L.A. and 
Maulvi Mohd. Shafi Daoodi, M.L.A., elected by 
the Legislative Assembly ; Sir Joseph Kay 
and Mr. Waichand Hirachand representing the 
business community; Messrs. Carpenter and 
Kerr, elected by the Advisory Board, and the 
Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce, additional membei 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council 
The Chairman of the Council is the Hon’ble 
Member of the Council of His Excellency the 
Governor-General for the time being in charge 
of the portfolio of Agriculture. Tlie Hon 
Kiinwar Jagdish Prasad, C.S.I., C.I.E., C.B.E. 

The whole-time officers of the Council are 
The Vice-Chairman — Diwan Bahadur ^ 
T. Vijayaraghavacharya, K.B.E. The Experi 
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Advisers : Mr. B. C. Burt, C.I.E., M.B.B., 
I.A.S. ; Colonel A. Olver, C.B., C.M.G.. F.E.O. 
V.S.; Mr. A.M. Livingstone and the Secretary — 
Eai Bahadur Malik Gharan Das, l.S.S. (on leave 
preparatory to retirement). 

The Advisory Board consists of the Vice- 
Chairman, the Expert Advisers, the Heads 
of the Agricultural Departments in the Provinces, 
the Heads of the Agriculural and/or Veterinary 
Departments in the contributing States, the 
Chief Anicultural Officer, Sind, the Directors, 
Imperial Institute of Agricultural Eesearch, 
Pusa, Imperial Institute of Veterinary Eesearch, 
Muktesar, and Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, the Director of Veterinary Services 
in India, and the Chief Publicity Officer, Indian 
States Eailways as ex-officio members together 
with the following nominated or elected 
members : — 

Representatives of the Provincial Veterinary 
Departments. — Mr. P. T. Saunders, nominated 
by the Government of Madras; Mr. E. S. 
Farbrother, nominated by the Government of 
Bombay; Mr. P. J. Kerr, nominated bv the 
Goveniment of Bengal ; Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Niaz Muhammad Khan, nominated by the 
Government of the U.P. ; Mr. T. F. Quirke, 
nominated by the Government of the Punjab ; 
Mr. D. T. Mitchell, nominated by the Govern- 
ment of Burma ; Major P. B. Eiley, nominated 
by the Government of B. <fc O. ; Major E. F. 
Stirling, nominated by the Government of C.P. ; 
Mr. Guru Prasanna Sen, nominated by the 
Government of Assam; Mr. S. I. A. Shah, 
nominated by the Government of N.W.F.P. 

Representatives of the Inter-University Board . — 
Prof. C. N. Vakil, M. A., M. Sc, (Ec ), Ix)nd , 
University Prof, of Economics, Bombay ; Dr. T. 
Ekambaram, Professor, Presidency College, 
Madras ; Mr. C. T. Mudaliyar, lletlreci Principal, 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore, Dr. L. K. 
Hyder, Member, Public Service Commission 
(India). 

Representative of the Indian Tea Association 
and of the Southern India Planters* Association . — 
Mr. P. H. Carpenter. 

Representative of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee. — Eao Bahadur Bhimbhai E. Naik. 

Representative of the Co-operative Movement. — i 
Diwan Bahadur T. Baghaviah, C.S.I. 

Representative of minor administrations under 
the Government of India. — Mr. A. M. Mustafa, 
Agricultural Officer, Baluchistan. 

Representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun. — Mr. C. G. Trevor, C.I.E., I.F.S., 
Inspector- General of Forests. 

Representative of the Indian Research Fund 
Association. — Lt.-Col. A. J. H. Eussell, Public 
Health Commissioner with the Govt, of India. 

Members appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council. — Mr. Mohd. Azhar All, M.L.A. ; Dr. 
Kazir Ahmad, Director of Technological Labora- 
tory, Matunga ; Mr. G. K. Devadhar, C.I.E. ; 
Dr. S. S. Eebru, Ph.D., I.C.S., and Mr. A. M. 
Livingstone. 

The work of the Council. — It is an 
important feature of the Eesearch Council's 
constitution that it stands in the same relation 
to all research institutions whether central 
or provincial (or Estate ), and whether official 


or unofficial. Though certain of its activities 
are administered direct the Council has no 
permanent research institute of its own and its 
normal method of promoting agricultural and 
veterinary research is by means of research 
grants to existing institutions, proposals for 
research come up for consideration in Wo ways. 
Under the first applications for grants to 
provincial institutions including the universities, 
are made by Local or State Governments, 
usually on the advice of the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Research Committees. The decision 
whether or not a particular scheme with or 
without modification should receive a grant 
depends largely on the extent to which it is of 
general importance and on the extent to which 
the proposals can be co-ordinated with research 
work already in progress. The second method 
is a natural corollary to the one just described. 
The Council through its Advisory and Special 
Committees reviews the progress and position 
of work in agricultural and veterinary science 
and frames schemes for the filling of lacunse — 
this process is continuous and is further assisted 
by the recommendations of the Board of Agri- 
culture in India and its Committees. At present 
the following standing committees of the 
Council are at work: The Sugar Committee, 
the Fertilisers Committee, the Locust Committee, 
the Oil Crushing Industry Committee, the 
Joint Committee of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research and the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Animal Nutrition Committee, 
Dairying Committee and the Cattle Breeding 
Committee. Sub-Committees of the Advisory 
Board to deal with the detailed special proposals 
are set up from time to time as required. 

A valuable feature of the Council's organi- 
sation is its elasticity and for that reason though 
certain definite principles laid down by the 
Governing Body are followed in regard to 
expenditure on research rigid rules have been 
avoided. Actually the schemes financed by the 
Council fall into the following classes : — 

(^) Special All-India schemes of research 
which call for a special central but not neces- 
sarily permanent organisation and which are 
administered direct by the Council, e.g.. Sugar 
Technology and Locust Research, Agricultural 
Marketing and Statistical aspect of Field Experi- 
ments and Animal Husbandry. 

(it) Scheme of research requiring temporary 
expansion of the work of a central research 
institute, e.g., the two sub-stations at Karnal 
for cane-breeding and economic Botany (under 
the Imperial Sugarcane expert and the Imperial 
Economic Botanist respectively). 

(i«) Co-ordinated schemes of research In 
several provinces where grants In aid are given 
for work to be carried out provincially as part 
of a general scheme. Examples are found 
in;— 

(o) The Rice research scheme In Madras, 
Bengal, U.P., Burmah, B. & 0. and Assam. 

(6) The Sugarcane testing station scheme 
(U.P., Punjab, B.<& O., Bombay, Bengal, Assam, 
all collaborating with the Coimbatore cane 
breeding station). 

(c) Fruit Eesearch. 

(d) Dry Farming Eesearch (Bombay, Madras 
and Hyderabad). 
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(h) Begearch schemes carried oat by 
arrangement in one province or State on a 
problem of all-India importance or affecting 
several provinces. 

As examples of this may be mentioned: — 
The experimental and demonstration sugar 
factory and training scheme in sugar technology 
at the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, U.P., the Bombay Fruit-Storage and 


Transport scheme ; the Madras Potato Breeding 
scheme. 

Grants to Universities to enable research 
workers on the University staff to expand 
existing research of agricultural importance 
or to develop the agricultural aspect of their 
own research. The following statement shows 
the schemes received from Universities or 
Colleges in India and approved by the Council 
up to the end of 1934 . — 


Statements showing schemes of Agricultural and Veterinary Research received from the 
Universities or Colleges in India and sanctioned by the Council up to December 1932. 


Name of University. | 

Scliemes, 

Amount 

sanctioiied. 

1 


Rs. 

Dacca (f) . 

Ri'search work on soils and the nutrition of the rice plants 


by Dr. .1. C. Ghosh 

34,080 

Dacca 

Investigation of the organic constituents of Indian soils 



by Prol. ,1. C. Ghosh . . . . 

11,200 

Calcutta (t) 

Ileseareli into jiropcrties of colloid soil constituents by 



Dr. .1. N. Mukhefjee 

14,100 

Calcutta 

For statistical investigation on experimental errors in field 



trials by Prof. P. C Mahalanobis 

11,500 

Punjal) 

Investigation on the “ wither-tip “ of citrus trees b\ 



Dr. H. C Chaudhiiri .... 

1 2,600 

Piinjah 

Investigation on the relation between Physico-chemical 


Punjab 

properties and fertility of soils by Dr. S. 8 Bhatnagar . . 

8,300 

Research on the standardisation of Physieo-idiemical single 



value measurements most suitable for Indian soils by 
Dr A. N. Puri .. . 

13,500 

Punjab 

Research on the effect of ions on plant growth by Dr 8 8 



Bhatnagar . . . . 

6,000 

Punjab 

Investigation of an elci^tric method of Hygrometry by 



Prof. J. B. Seth for 2 years 

3,600 

Madias 

Research in the cytological study of Indian croj) plants . . 

25,830 

Ravenshaw'^ (I o 1 1 e g (> , 

Research on water Hyacinth by Prof. Parija of Ravenshaw 


Cuttek 

(k)llege, Cuttack . . 

9,646 

Agra College (+) . . 

Research work on cereal rusts by Dr. Mehta of Agra 



College 

1,03,100 

Agra College (f) 

Research work on investigation on Physiologic forms of 



wheat rusts by Dr. Mehta of Agra College 

3,000 

Royal Institute of Heienee, 

Research work on the Physiology of rice jdant of Prof. 


Bombay. 

R. II Dastur 

10,800 

Indian Institute of Science, 

(i) Scheme for the preparation of cheap synthetic manure 


Bangalore. 

from town refuse and waste materials 

' 4,950 


(n) Scheme for the extension of sewage farm investigation 
with special reference to Papaya and Plantain 
cultivation 

18,340 


{Hi) Scheme for the extension of work on “ quality *’ 
in crops 

5,400 

Vishwa Bharati* Institute 

Development of methodology in rural research 

18,750 

of Rural Reconstruction, 
Srineketan. 

School of Tropii^al Medi- 

Research in systematic collection of medicinal plants and 


cine, Calcutta. 

study of food poisons in India by Col. Chopra . . 

62,860 

Allahabad Agricultural 

[ Research on the composition of milk by Dr. Sam Higgin- 


Institute. 

bottom 

8,600 


• Funds not yet allotted for these schemes. 


(t) Since extended for a further term of years. 
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II. statement showing schemes of Agricultural and Veterinary Research received from 
Universities or Colleges in India and approved by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
during 1933. 


Kame of University. 

Scheme. 

Amount. 



Rs. 

(’ulcutta* 

Scheme for statistical studies relating to Agricultural woik 
in India by Prof. P. C. Mahala nobis ior live years 

40,001) 

Punjab* 

In vi^stigations on the relations of Physico-chemical factors 
to the fertility of soils by Di . S. S. Bhatnagar for seven 
months 

2,420 

Punjab* 

Investigation of the wither-tip ol citrus trees by Dr H C. 
Chaudhuri tor 4 months 

2,200 

Lucknow* . . 

Enquiry into the Helminthiasis ot c.attle, sheep and goats 
in the United Provinces by Prof G. C. Thapar for 
5 years 

25,400 

Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore.* 

Study of the composition and nutritive value of milk ol the 
cow, buffalo and goat for three years 

50,588 

TIT. Statement showing schemes ot Agiicultuial and Veterinary Reseaich leceived fiom 
Universities oi Colleges in India and approved by the 1. C A R. during 1934 

Name of University 

Scheme 

^ Amount 



Es. 

Harcourt Thitler Technolo- 
gical Institute, Oil section* 

Financial assistance to . 

30,000 

IVIadras* 

Research on the development almoi phologv and anatomy of 
sugare-ane-sorghuni hybiids and ol tlie Indian Sugarcane 
and wild saccharuma foi three years by Prof. Ekambarain 

7,000 

(Calcutta* . 

Investigation of the life-history, Bionomics and development 
of fresh water llshcs of Bengal foi 3 yeais by Dr. IT. K. 
Mookerjee ... . . . ... 

7,870 

Dacca* 

Research on the Bio-Chemical and Physico-Chemical pio|>ei- 
ties ot lice at the Bio-Chemi(»il laboiatory fui 5 yeai s 

21,000 


* Funds not yet allotted for these schemes. 


The principal whole time research officers 
employed under the Council are : — 

Sugar Technologist — ^Mr. R. C. Srivastava, 
B.Sc., Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore. 

Locust Research Entomologist — Rao Sahib 
y. Ramchandra Rao, Karachi. 

Entomologist at Locust Sub-Station — Dr. 

K. R. Karandikar, Pasni. 


Agricultural Statistician — Mr, M. Vaidyana* 
than (I. C.A.R. Headquarters). 

Chief Economist — Mr. R. D, Kapoor (I. C. 
A.R. Headquarters). 

The following research schemes have been 
sanctioned by the Governing Body of the 
Imiierial Council of Agricultural Research. 
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statement of reieirch schoiries sanctioned by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
to which funds have been allotted : — 


J^ame of Scheme. 


3 

4 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36. 


EN^COfJRAQEMENT OF SUGAR CULTI- 
VATIONT AND MANUFACrURB. 


A.-l SUUKMKS DIRKdTLY AnMINISTBRKl) UY 

THK Council 

Sugar Technologist— 

{a) Main Office . . 

(fj) Sugar Cable Service 
(c) Indian Sugar Trade Information 
Service 

Construction and testing of improved Juice 
boiling bel . . 

Appointment of the Chief Economist and 
Staff in connection with the investigations 
into the cost of production of crops ha the 
principal surgarcane and cotton tracts in 
India 


A.-II. Grants-in-aip to Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

Bengal scheme of sugarcane crushing and 
gur-boiling 

Grant to the Harcourt Butler Technological 

Institute 

(a) Non-recurring (1,25,000). 

(ft) Recurring (20,000) per annum for 
5 years. 

Investigations into the cost of production of 
crops in the principal sugarcane and 
cotton tracts iu India — ■ 

Cost of meetings 

(it) (a) Madras . . 

(ft) Bombay 

(c) Punjab 

(d) Bihar and Orissa 

(<?) Bengal 

(/) United Provinces 

((/) Central Provinces and Berar 

(ft) Hyderabad 

(i) Mysore 

( j) Baroda 

(*) Sindh 


(in) Cost on account of remimeration for 
checking the data 


♦Half the cost is 
met by the 
Indian Central 
Cotton Com- 
mittee 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Scheme. 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant. 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36. 

Remarks. 


A. -IT. Grants-in-aii) to Central and 
Provincial Governments— 

Rs. 

Rs. 


4 

Grant for research on Mosaic and other cane 
diseases at Pusa 
(a) Non-recurring (12,000). 

\h) Recurring (58,000) for 3 years. 

65,000 

19,400 


5 

Estahlisliment of Sugarcane station in Bihar 
and Orissa and appointment of a Sugarcane 
specialist 

(o) Non-recurring (78,400). 

(6) Recurring (17,000) per annum for .5 
years. 

2,05,800 

25,600 


6 

Establishment of a sub-station ot the Coimba- 
’ toie Imperial Sugar Station at Kamal 

(а) Non-rccurrmg (24,000). 

(б) Recurring (11,600) per annum for 5 

years from 1981-32. 

82,000 

10,000 


7 

Grant to the Government of Mysoie for 
lireeding of thick canes in Mysore 
(a) Non-recuiring (3,000). 

(/.;) Recuiring (3,600) per annum for 5 
years fiom 1933-34. 

2J ,000 

3,700 


8 

Lump sum grants of Rs. 8,000 each to the 
U. P., B & 0. and Punjab Governments, 
for experiments in the designing of a satis- 
factory small power sugar cane crushing 
mill 

29,000 

2,100 


9 

Sugarcane seedling testing station at Dacca. 

(a) Non-recurring (1,350). 

(b) Recurring (2,340) per annum for 5 

years from 1931-32 

J3,100 

2,300 


10 

Sugarcane Research Station in the Bombay 
Deccan. 

(a) Non-rccurring (67,900) 

(b) Recurring (90,840) per annum foi 

5 years from 1931-32 

.5,22,000 

63,200 


11 

Research on the genetics of sugarcane at the 
Imperial Cane breeding Station Coimbatore 
for 5 years 

37,000 

6,900 


12 

Research on sugarcane in the Madras Presi- 
dency for 5 years. 

(a) Non-recurring (28,600). 

(b) Recurring (1,21,500) 

1,50,100 

34,100 


13 

Scheme for the establishment of a sugarcane 
research station for the Punjab for 5 ycgirs 
from 1933-34 

(а) Non-recurring (9,650). 

(б) Recurring (1,23,360). 

1,33,000 

31,100 ^ 
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1 

2 

i 

3 

4 1 

5 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Scheme. 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant. 

Rudget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36. 

Remarks. 

14 

A.-II Grants-in-aii) to Central and 
Trovincial Government— eowW 

Jnvestijiations into various problems of siijjar 
industrv in the United Jhovinces {r» years 
fiorn 1933-34) 

(n) Non-reeuriing (16.9.'»0) 

(b) Itecurrlup (91,950) 

Rs 

1,11,900 

Rs 

16,000 


ir> 

Kstablishment of llescarch and testing stiition 
lor the indigenous system of gur and siigai 
maniitaetm e liv the Siigai Technologi.st to 
the (ioimcil for 5 years 
(ff) Non-recurring (76,000) 

(b) Jlcciiriing (91,400). 

1,67,400 

69,100 


16 

lixtdision oi Sugaieane woik at the J 01 hat 
Kxperiiiuintal Station, Assam foi 5 yeais . . 
(('/) Non-recuri mg ( 1 8,000) 

{b) Ileeurimg (30,000). 

48,000 

8,300 


17 

Giant to the Government of Ihiiar and Orissa 
lot investigations into the possiinlities of 
manulaetairmg Khandsari Sugar by tlie 
single pan nietliod . . . . . . . . 

6,000 

1 ,600 



Tl.-J.- -UNtJOUIlAGKMENT AND 
JMPllOVEMKNT IN METHODS OF 
AGlUCUJ/CUllE. 




, 

Schemes directly administered h\ the 
i Council. 





Locmt control measures. 




1 

Sfiecial stair tor icseaieh work with head- 
•luarters at Xaruehi, from 1930-31 to 
1934-35 ... 

3,60,200 

86,300 1 



li-Il -SCHEMAS OF AGHlCULTUKAb 
ItESEAllCH. 


i 


J 

Statistie^-il Section of the Ihireau of Agricul- 
tural lutelligenec 

35,000 

10,000 


2 

Indian OilSeed Crushing Industry (’ommittoe 

18,200 

2,500 


3 

4 

Award ol a prize for a bone-erushcr worked 
(a) by animal powei (6) by mechanii^l 
power . . . . . . . . , 

Marketing scheme at H<*adquarters . . 

7,000 

1,00,000 

1,000 

Special Marketing 
Office created. 

5 

Marketing scheme ( Provincial portion) 

10,00,000 

2,33,000 


B.-lIl.- GEANTS-TN-AID. 





Central and Provincial Governments. 




1 

Botanical -sub-station at Karnal— 

(a) Non-iecurring (10,000). 

(b) Recurring (24,700). 

per annum for 5 years from 1930-31 

1,33,900 

12,400 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Scheme. 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant. 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36. 

Remarks. 


Central and Provincial Governments — 

Rs. 

Rs. 



contd. 




2 

Agricultural Meteorology, Poona — 





(a) 

Non-recurring (3,000). 





(b) 

Recurring (18,670). 

61,600 

9,300 



pel annum for 3 years from 1932-33 


3 

Grant to the Government of Punjab for locust 





control measures 

12,000 


(not settled). 

4 

Appointment of a Physical Assistant on. ho 





staff of the Agiiculturul Chemist, Bengal — 

22,600 

4,300 



(a) 

Non-recurring (850). 





(b) 

Reclining (4,. 340). 





per annum for 5 years from 1931 -32. 1 

1 

! i 


5 

Investigation of Busts of Wheat and Barley. 1 

54,600 

44,100 



(0 

Co-ordinated scheme ot rise research 
Burma 

(a) Non-recuiring (35,000). 

(6) Recurimg (41,340). 
per annum for 5 years. 

Cential Provinces- - . . 

Non-reeurriug (11,000). 

(b) Recurring (19,560) 
per annum for 5 years. 

Bihai and Orissa — 

(a) Non-reeuriing (20,000). 

(b) Recurimg (36,420). 
per annum for 5 years. 

Assam- - ... 

(а) Non-recurring (28,800) 

(б) Recurring (22,000). 
per annum for 5 years. 

Bengal — 

(а) Non-recurring (33,500). 

(б) Recurring ( 26, 260) . 

2,41,700 

1,08,800 

26,200 

17,200 


(u) 




(lii) 

2,02,100 

36,600 




(iv) 

1,17,000 

24,700 





(V) 

1,56,300 

24,300 





(vi) 

per annum for 5 years. 

United Provinces — 

1,68,500 

24,700 



(а) Non-recurring (39,900). 

(б) Recurring (22,100). 







per annum for 5 years. 





(Vl'l) 

Madras — 

(a) Non-recurring (25,500). 

(b) Recurring (18,020). 
per annum for 5 years. 

1,15,700 

19,500 


7 

Deputation of Dr. B. N. Uppal to foreign 





countries to study virus diseases of plants. 

6,700 


(comideted). 

8 

Ilesearch work on potatoes in Madras for 5 





years from 1933-34 

20,000 

4,000 


9 

Grant to Pusa Research Institute for iiotatu 





breeding lesearch in Northern India 


7,500 


10 

Provincial schemes of Fruit. Researcih. — 





(») 

Bombay for 3 > eai s 
(0 Non-recurring (36,400) 

(it) Recurring (53,800). 

90,200 

1 7,000 



ib) 

Madras lor 5 years 

(i) Non-recurrmg (16,200) 

66,000 

21,200 




(ii) Recuiring (49,800). 
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Serial 

Ko. 


Name of Scheme. 


Total 

sanctioned 

grant. 


Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36. 


ItElfABKS. 


k 


13 


17 


18 


Central Provincial Government — eontd. 

(c) Bengal for 6 years 

(i) Non-recuning (14,000). 

(m) Recurring (42,900). 

(d) United Provinces for 5 years — 

(i) Non-reciirring (19,200). 

(u) Recurring (1,41,600). 

(e) Bihar and Orissa for 5 years — • 

(i) Non-recurring (6,000). 

(li) Recuriing (84,000). 

(/) Punjab for 2 years — . . 

(?) Non-recurring (1,500). 

(ii) Recurring (9,600). 

Dry framingre search scheme for the Bombay 
Deccan 

Dry farming researcli scheiiTe in the caded Dis- 
tricts of Abidras 

Dry Farming Research Scheme for Hyderabad 
— Deccan 

Cocoanut enquiry oflicer 
H. E. H. the Nizam‘8 Government Scheme for 
the impioveraent of the caster crop in 
India 

Recurring . . , 56,300 

Non-recurrmgs . . 4,750 

(From 1934-35 to 1939-40) 

Total . . 61,050 

Financial Assistance to the Oil Technological 
Section of the Harcourt Butler Teclmolo- 

gical Institute 

Malting and Brewing Test of Improved 
Barleys — 

(i) United Provinces 

(ti) Punjab 

(lii) Bihar and Orissa 

B.-IV.~-UNIVERSfTlES AND PRIVATE 
PERSONS 

Dacca University scheme of Agricultural 
Research for 5 years from 1930-31 . . 

Prof. Mukerjee’s scheme of research into 
properties of colloid soil oonstitutents — 

(a) Non-recurring (4,100). 

(b) Recurring (2,000) per annum for 5 

years from 193 1-32 

Prof. Mahalanobis's scheme of Investigation 
on experimental errors in field trials 
Dr. Bhatnagar's scheme of effect of various 
ions on plant growth from 1930-31 to 
1934-35 

Dr. Bhatnagar’s scheme pf investigation on 
relations between the physico-chemical 
properties and fertility of soils from 1931-32 
to 1934-35 


Rs. 

56,900 

1,60,800 

90,000 

11,100 

2,40,000 

1,39,500 

59,400 

7,000 

61,100 


30,000 


4,600 

6,000 

6,000 


39,800 

14,100 

51,500 

8,000 

10,700 


Rs. 

7,600 

25,500 

1.5.000 
5,200 

34.100 

24.000 

10.100 

10,600 


30,000 


1,600 

500 

2,400 


1,400 

1,000 

7,100 


(completed). 


(completed) 


[(completed). 
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3 

4 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant. 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

10,800 

600 

13,800 


11,200 

1,800 

5,400 

2,600 

3,600 

1,800 

5,000 

2,600 

48,600 

10,300 


33,500 

5,000 



10,400 



10,300 



9,200 





1 5,00,000 




9,100 






8,700 

J 



7,800 


20,100 

6.600 

49,900 

8,400 


Serial 

No. 


Name of Scheme. 


Bemarks. 


11 


B.-IV.— Universities and Private 
Persons— conW. 

Prof. Dastur’s scheme of research on rice 
physiology (3 years from 1931-32) 

Prof. Chaudhuri’s scheme of investigation of 
the wither tip of citrus trees (3 years from 
1931-32) 

Investigation on the Organic Constitutents of 
Indian Soils by Prof. J. C. Ghoshs . . 

Extension of work on “ quality *’ in Crops' by 
the Indian Institute of Science (2 years) . . 

Prof. J. B. Seth’s scheme for investigating an 
electric method of Hygroraetery, Punjab 
(2 years) 

Investigation for preparation of cheap synthe- 
tic nuinure from town refuse and waste 
materials by the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore 

C.— EESEARCH SCHEMES CONNECTED 
WITH ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND 
ANIMAL DISEASES. 

Grants-in-aid. 

Central and Provincial Oovernments. 

In connection with the appointment of a 
physiological chemist to study animal 
nutrition problems at Dacca (5 years from 
1931-32) 

Dr. Slater’s scheme of goat-breeding from 
1931-32 to 1935-36. 

(a) Non-recurring (7,000) 

(b) Recurring (25,000) 

Appointment of Veterinary Investigation 
Officers in Provinces (5 years). — 

('£) Hyderabad 
(li) Bombay 
(ui) Bengal . . 

(iv) Punjab 

(v) Bihar and Orissa 
(ui) Central Provinces 
(vii) Madras . . 

(viti) United Provinces 
(ix) Assam 

Appointment of a Statistician for the compila- 
tion of certain statistics relating to feeding 
scales, etc., in the Military Dairies . . 

Punjab Government scheme regarding investi- 
gation into the most suitable and economic 
methods of combating different type of 
paiasitic infection in luminants in the field 
for 3 years 

Extension of work on animal nutrition in the 
Madias Presidency 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Scheme 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant. 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

193,5-36. 

Remarks. 


GllANTS-IN-AID -COntd 

Rs. 

Rs. 


7 

Investigation of Jlioiie’s lliseases among 





cattle in Mysore 

20,400 

3,000 


8 

Dairy Legislation 

^ 2,400 

200 



AlMndia Animal Husbandry Bureau 

w 




(.3 ye«irs) 

15,000 

4,000 


10 

Grant to the Central Provinces Government 




of Its. 42,700 for investigation for vaccina- 
tion of cattle against rinderpest (3 years 
from 1034-35) 

42,700 

14,200 


11 

Investigation of India fish jxiistms and other 



forest pioducts for tiieir inseetidieal pro- 
perties in Mysore (2 years from 1034-35) . . 

15,300 

6,700 


12 

Gi ant for Dairy Research Institute . 

6,00,000 

4,16,000 



DI. — Deputation of Indian representatives 





to International conferences concerned with 





agricultural and animal husbandry 





research. 




1 

Deputation of Locust Research Entomologist 





to the Thud International Locusts Confer- 
ence, London 

2,000 

2,000 


2 

Participation of India in the 5th World 


2 

Poultry Congress, Rome 

Paiti<;l})ation of India in the 10th World 

700 




Dairy Congress, Rome 

1,400 



4 

Participation of India in the Congress of 




Royal Institute of Public Health, Norwich, 
1934 

400 




DM. —Contribution to the International 





Bureaux of Agriculture and Veterinary 





Research. 




1 

Interna tioiial Office of Epizootics, Paris, 





(7,500 francs approximately. About 





Rs. 1,200) per annum tor 7 years from Ist 
May 1933 

8,400 

1,200 


k> 

Imperial Mycological Institute, London, £600 



oi alMJut (Rs. 8,000) per annum ioi 6 years 
uj)to 1934-35 

48,000 

8,000 


3 

Interna tloiial Institute of Agrieultiin*, Rome, 



for 3 years from 1935-36 at £16,000 gold 
francs (about Rs. 1,30,000) per annum i 

1,13,000 

13,000 


4 

Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, London, for 3 




years from 1935-36 at £2,187-10-0 (about 
Rs. 29,170) per annum 

2,63,100 

29,200 


5 

Imperial Institute of Entomology for 3 years 





from 1935-36 at £100 (about Rs. 1,333) per 





annum 

10,700 

1,300 


6 

Contributions to the Tobacco Federation of 



tlie British Empire at £10 (about Rs. 135) 
per annum for 5 years from 1934-35 

700 

100 


7 

Contribution tow.irds milntenanee of the 





laboratorv for collecting, lending and 
despatching benefleial parasites at Parnhaiu 
House and investigation into tlie contiol 
of insects and moulds injurious to stored 





products at Slough .. 

14,500 

9,300 
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Statement showing cost of expired schemes. 


Sugar Schemes. 

1. Lump sum grant to Shahja- 
hanpur Research Station 
for a detailed examination 
of new seedling eanc 

Rs. 

6,000 

2. Deputation of a chemist to 
Bhopal to test K. B. Hadis* 
proc(‘ss of manufacturing 
Sugar by open pan method. 

1,080 

3. K. B Hadis’ Commercial 
Test of Bilari under Lai 
Bar Sahal Gupta . . 

12,920 

4. Deputation of the Sugar 
Technologist to Europe 
and America 

•1 

12,666 

Total 

32,666 


or 

32,700 

Agricultural Schemes. 

1 . Grant to Dr. K. C. Mehta for : — 

(tf) Investigation of rusts of 
wheat and barley 

41,432 

(6) ]nv(‘stigation into the 
riiysiologic forms of 
wheat rusts . . 

4,008 

(e) Giving some, relief from 
a part of his duties at 
college 

4,182 

2 . Hemp marketing officer 

J 3,864 

3 Investigation into the vita- 
min contents of mangoes 
by Dr. Zilva 

1,015 

4. “ Water Hyacinth ” by Pro- 
fessor Parija 

9,646 

5. Standardisation of Physico- 
chemical single value in 
measurements most suita- 
ble for Indian Soils by 

Dr. A. JSr. Pun 

5,250 


Animal Husbandry Schemes. 

Rs. 

1. Testing of Drug Plasmoquine 

523 

2. All India Legislation for the 
control of animal disease. . 

415 

Total Rs. . . 

938 

(I) 


Contributions t etc. 


1 . Contribution to Royal Veteri- 
nary College, London 

1,009 

(11) 


Deputatimi of Indians Represen- 
tatives at International Con- 
ferences. 


1. Deputation of Dr K. 0. 
McJita and others to the 
International Botanical 

Congress at Cambridge 
in 1930 

2,432 

2. Expenditure on the Third 
Entomological Conference 
in London in 1930 

741 

3 Expenditure on the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Confer- 
ence in London in 1 930 . . 

525 

4. Expenditure on the Con- 
fercne(‘ of workers interest- 
ed m problems of fruit 
production within the 
Empire held m London m 
1930 

193 

5. Indian Delegation to the 
International Institute of 
Agriculfiire, Rome 

'1,159 

6. India's representation at the 
Ahnth International Dairy 
Congress, Copenhagem, 

1931 

3,372 

7. Cost on India’s representation 
at the Preparatory Con- 
ference to the Second 
World Wheat Conference, 
Rome 

857 

8. Cost of India’s representatives 
at the Soil Workers’ Con- 
ference held in London in 
1930 

163 

Total Rs. 

13,542 
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Statement showing cost of expibed schemes — contd. 



AgricvUural Schemes — contd. 

Rs. 

: (III) 

Rb 

6. 

Grants to Provinces for col- 


General Sehemes. 



lecting data on manurial 


1. Honorarium to Dr Agharkar. 

730 


experiments conducted in 


2. Honorarium to Mr. Araar 



the past 

17,329 

Nath 

500 

7. 

Distribution of Sodium Pluo- 


Total 

1,250 


silicate to Indian States . 

1.757 

— 





(IV) 


8. 

Cost of exhibits in connection 


Grand Total of (1), (II), (III) 



with commercial samples 


and (IV) . . 

16,639 


room of the High Com- 


Sugar Schemes 

32,700 


missioners’ office . . 

51 e 

Agricultural Schemes 

99,000 


— 


Animal Husbandry and 




98,999 

General Schemes . . 

16,639 



or 

90,900 

Grand Total 

1,48,339 


RESOLUTION. 


Tho reports of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India and the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee drew attention to the loss 
which occurs through the ineffective marketing 
of agricultural produce and put forward recom- 
mendations for improvement. The marketing 
of agricultural produce being mainly a matter 
of provincial concxirn, it is for Provincial Govern- 
ments to consider what action, if any, they 
should take on the majority of the recommen- 
dations referred to but some arc of all-India 
Importance and application. The Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee pointed out the 
need for some central agency to advise and 
assist in co-ordinating provincial activities 
particularly in the case of agricultural produce 
Intended for export and to give assistance to 
Provincial organisations by way of advice and 
research. It further recommended that this 
task should bo undertaken by the Imperial 
Ooimcll of Agricultural Research. 

2. Although they had accepted in general 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture regarding market surveys and 
tho appointment of expert marketing olRcers 
in the Provincial Agricultural Departments and 
had in several instances taken such action in 
that direction as their finances permitted, 
Local Governments were in general deterred 
by financial stringency from making substantial 
progress. The Government of India, in view 
of the importance of improved agricultural 
marketing as an aid to the general economic 
recovery of the country, came to the conclusion 
that a stage had been reached where action 
might usefully be taken to study in detail the 
all-India aspects of the problem and that sub- 
stantial expenditure would be justifiable even 
at a time of financial stringency — ^if the position 


of Indian agiieultural pioducc in world markets 
could bo strengthened, and greater advantage 
taken of the huge internal market for such 
produce. 

3. Accordingly, Provincial Governments, 
were consulted in July 1933, and, on receipt 
of their replies, the Government of India placed 
the matter before the Advisory Board of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research for 
an expression of opinion. In the light of the 
replies received from Local Governments the 
Board unanimously recommended action on tho 
following lines : — 

(a) The first stop should be the appoint- 
ment for a limited period of a highly qualified 
and experienced Marketing Expert with practi- 
cal knowledge of the organisation of agricultural 
marketing in other countries of the Empire. 
This Officer and the necessary assistants should 
be on the staff of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research and should undertake the investi- 
gation of marketing problems and formulate 
schemes for the improvement thereof, make 
recommendation as regards standard grades 
for the various commodities and advise local 
Governments and Provincial Deiiartments of 
Agriculture generally In regard to agricultural 
marketing. 

(0) Attention should bo concentrated in 
the first instance on the principal commodities 
and 

(c) Local Governments should be invited 
to collaborate with the Marketing Expert, 
is appointed, by appointing provincial marketing 
officers. 
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4. The Government of India accepted the 
view of the Advisory Board and decided that a 
MarketinfC Expert should be appointed on the 
staff of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Besearch for a period of three years. With 
the sanction of the Governing Body of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
Mr. A. M. Livingstone, a senior official of the 
Marketing Branch of the English Ministry of 
Agriculture, was accordingly apxiolntcd as 
Marketing Expert on the staff of the Council 
and took up his duties on the 28th April 1934. 

5. The question of agricultural marketing 
was also discussed at the Provincial Economic 
Conference held in April 1934 and there was 
general agreement at the Conference that, of 
all practicable measures for Improving economic 
conditions, an intensive programme to develop 
marketing facilities for agricultural products 
(both “Crops and Livestock products) offers 
the best immediate prospects of substantial 
results. The Conference was of the opinion 
that action to be taken to deal with the main 
marketing problems should include propaganda 
and the supply of information in external 
markets regarding Indian products ; the grading, 
sorting and bulking of the main staple products ; 
special market organisation for perishable 
commodities; information to India’s producers 
of consumers’ requirements both in India and 
abroad ; the planning of production on the basis 
of quality and demand ; the establishment and 
development of regulated markets ; the under- 
taking of market surveys for the purpose of 
developing a common plan throughout India 
and the establishment of properly organised 
‘futures* markets, commodity exchanges and 
warehouses. 

6. As stated in paragraph 9 of their Besolu- 
tion No. F.-16 (l)-F./34, dated the 6th May 
1934, the Government of India decided to 
proceed on the lines recommended at the Con- 
ference which included the following initial 
steps : — 

(1) The appointment o^ a Central Marketing 

Officer and staff by the Government of 

India. 

(2) The appointment of Provincial Maiketing 

Officers. 

(3) The inauguration of Marketing surveys. 

(4) The appointment of special committees 

for staple crops. 

(5) Work on grade standards. 

These recommendations broadly follow the 
recommendations of the Boyal Commission on 
Agriculture which were endorsed in general 
by the Central Banking Enquiry Committee j 
and steps will now be taken to give effect to I 
them. 

7. The question of establishing additional 
crop committees is still under the consideration 
of Government. In the meantime it has been 
decided, however, that the other recommenda- 
tions should be given effect to immediately 


I In accordance with a scheme of work prepared 
by the Marketing Expert Adviser on the staff 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
This work, which will be undertaken by a 
Central Staff in conjunction with Provincial 
Marketing Staffs, falls into three main divisions, 
viz . — 

(i) Investigation work ; 

(ti) Development work ; and 
(in) Work on grade standards. 

The work to be done under these various 
headings may be summarised as follows : 


Investigation work. — This will include a series 
of marketing surveys with immediate reference 
to the more Important commodities grouped as 
follows : — 

I. Crops. — (a) Cereals (wheat, barley and 
rice), (6) oilseeds (groundnuts, rapeseed and 
linseed), (c) plantation and special crops (tobacco) 
fibres and fruit). 

II. Animal Husbandry Products. — (a) Dairy 
products, etc. (milk and butter, eggs and poul- 
try), (6) Livestock, etc. (hides, skins and wool 
livestock, meat and fish). 

Certain general questions are also included 
within the scope of the surveys, viz.. Regulated 
Markets, Marketing Organisation, the problems 
of transportation, storage and preservation of 
the commodities dealt with, Standardisation 
of containers, etc. 

The marketing surveys when completed will 
set out in detail the present system of marketing 
of the commodities concerned, not only in each 
of the provinces separately but in respect ot 
inter-provincial, inter-state and foreign trade 
so as to provide an all-India picture of existing 
conditions and a common basis for future 
progress. The report on each survey will set 
out, in precise technical detail, definite sugges- 
tions for standard grades, containers, handling 
methods of packing, c'ontract conditions, etc. 
Without committing either the Central Govern- 
ment or Provincial Governments, these report 
will also formulate proposals regarding any 
improvements in marketing organisation in the 
various areas which may appear to be necessary 
and practicable. 

The work connected with the execution of 
these surveys will be shared between the Central 
and Provincial Marketing Staffs and the plan- 
ning of the surveys, compilation of data and 
preparation of the reports will fall mainly on the 
Central Staff. 


Development work. — ^For each commodity the 
programme of development work must obviously 

wff usually include the demonstration of any 
recommendations made as a result of the surveys 
with the object of informing both producers 
and traders of consumers* requirements and 
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the population of the recommended standard 
grades, containers, etc. In some instances 
some small packing stations may bo organised 
{e.g., for eggs and fruits) to demonstrate the 
practicability of bulk sorting, grading and 
packing and tlie commercial advantages of 
employing the new standards. 

More generally, development work will aim 
at securing the more exttjiisive use of agreed 
commodity standards, the elimination of wastes 
and the bethr organisation ot producers for 
marketing purposes. This work will be done 
in the provinces and will jirobably fall mainly 
on the l*ro\incial Marketing Staffs 


Grade Standards. —This will be work of a 
technical character K'lating to the chcmi<;al ami 
physical characteristics of such products as oil 
seeds, grains, fruit, <‘te , and the testing of 
grading technique and equipment under practical 
conditions. 

8. The Tentral Marketing Staff will consist 
of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser, seven 
Senior Market ing Otficc'rs and Marketing ()ft1<*ers 
and ton Assistant Mark(‘tiug Officers and these 
officers will be allotti'd to commodities and 
groups of commodities in tlie manner indicated 
above The planning dirce-tion and interpre- 
tation of marketing surveys will be the responsi- 
bility oi the Ci'iitral Marketing Staff; work 
win be earned out in close eo-oporation with the 
provincial Marketing Offieers As regards 
rrovineial Staff it is hoped that each Provincial 
Government will endeavour to appoint a Market- 
ing Staff fully adiMpiatc to the ne(*ds of the 
province Tn view of th(‘ urgency ot the matter 
and so that the all-India marketing surveys, 
may be as effective as possible, the Govern- 
ment of India havi' agri'ed to make provision 
from Central funds for a period of 5 years for 
expenditure by local Governments on a nucleus 
Provincial Marketing i'taff consisting of a 
limited number of marketing officiirs of a junior 
grade. Tlie several Provincial Governments 
have promisiMl the Imperial ('ouncil of Agricul- 
tural Kcsearch that they will appoint their own 
Senior Marketing Oflieer, who will be in charge 
of the marketing staff working in the Provinces 
and co-operate in the work with the Central 
Marketing Staff or make other suitable arrange- 
ments for the purpose. 


9. As regards finance, the Government of 
India have agreed subject to funds being voted 
by the Legislative Assembly, to moot for a 
period of 5 years the expenditure on the Central 
Staff as well as of certain staff in the Provinces. 
For this purpose the necessary provision will 
be made for the Central Staff and Provincial 
Staff separately under a new Head to be opened, 
VIZ., “ 6()-A — Agricultural Marketing ’* in the 
Budget Estimates of the Central Government. 
The total grant for the Provincial Staff has 
boon fixed at Rs. 2 lakhs per annum which 
will be placed at the disposal of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in the same 
manner as other grants made by the Govern- 
ment of India to the Council Subject to a 
limit which has been prescribed for each pro- 
vince, the nect^ssary allotments to provinces 
from this grant will be made by the Council 
in the same manner as grants for agricultural 
research schemes. 

10. The (’entral markotmg staff will be con- 
stituted as an Attached Office of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research Di'partmcnt 
with the Marketing Expert Adviser to the 
Council as the Head of the Attached Office. 
This office will bc‘ willed the office of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Adviser to th(‘ Government of 
India and will be subject to the same financial 
and administrative control as other Attached 
Offices of the Government of India. It will be 
established with effect from the 1st January 
1 9:15 and will be locatc^d pi^rmanently at Delhi 
The Marketing Export and tht5 two Senior 
Marketing Offieers will move, however, between 
Dellii and Simla witli tin* Iin|)crial Council ol 
Agricultural Research Defiartmont of the 
Government of India Othi'r Marketing Offie.crs 
will be allowed to recess in Simla only for a 
limited period. 

11 The Government of India desire to 
acknowledge the helpful eo-operation in the 
improvement of agricultural marketing already 
offered by the Indian States which, on their 
own initiative, are prepared to appoint local 
officers to co-operate witli the Central Marketing 
Staff. This and the ready response received 
from provincial Governments to their invitation 
to examine the all-India aspects of agmiultural 
marketing lead the Government of India to 
hope that, by a great combined effort, r<‘-siilts, 
of substantial beneiit to Indian agriculturist 
will be achieved. 
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Area, OoLTiVATED and Unouliivatbd, in 1931-32 in bach Frovinob. 



Area 

according 
to survey. 

Deduct 

Indian 

States. 

Net area. 

Provinces. 

According 

to 

survey. 

According 
to Village 
Papers. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Morwara 

Assam 

1,770,921 

43,375,360 

7,890,560 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

Bengal 

Biliar and Orissa 

52,044,314 

71,507,695 

3,477,760 

18,334,720 

48,566,554 

53,172,975 

48,566,554 

53,172,975 

Bombay . . 

Burma . . 

97,446,023 

155,849,528 

18,568,960 

78,877,063 

155,849,528 

78,877,063 

155,849,528 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 
Coorg 

85,1 90,400 
1,012,260 

21,207,680 

63,982,720 

1,012,260 

64,060,237 

1,012,260 

Delhi 

Madras 

North-West Frontici Fiovlnce 

369,904 
91 ,073,424 
8,578,296 

140,800 

369,904 

91,073,424 

8,437,496 

369,904 

91,158,469 

8,576,829 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

65,257,965 

72,648,741 

3,286,700 

4,348,232 

61,971,265 

68,300,509 

60,187,672 

67,970,517 

Total 

746,124,831 

77,255,412 

668,869,419 

667,057,729 



Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 


Provinces. 

Net area 
actually 
sown. 

Current 

fallows. 

Culturable 
waste other 
than fallow. 

Not avail- 
able for 
cultivation. 

Forests. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

Assam 

357,930 

5,752,043 

151,613 

1,811,270 

303,462 

19,527,781 

861,134 

4,571,030 

96,782 

3,822,676 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

23,567,900 

24,768,100 

5,300,710 

6,214,766 

5,915,644 

6,999,999 

9,152,760 

8,017,146 

4,629,540 

7,172,964 

Bombay 

Burma 

32,239,045 

17,470,599 

10,737,504 

4,245,204 

7,108,016 

59,896,313 

19,695,944 

52,036,821 

9,096,554 

22,200,591 

Central Provinces & Berar. 
Coorg 

25,257,361 

137,793 

3,536,041 

171,547 

14,077,297 

11,690 

4,941,846 

334,045 

16,247,692 

857,186 

Delhi 

Madras 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

218,950 

33,495,798 

2,275,121 

7,124 

10,666,863 

509,044 

63,093 

13,042,033 

2,764,037 

80,737 

20,463,298 

2,668,346 

13,333,775 

360,281 

Punjab 

Uuiteti PlOVlnce^ . 

27,549,514 

35,745,770 

3,221,166 

2,468,775 

14,716,694 

10,573,860 

12,721,012 

9,913,535 

1 ,979,286 
9,268,577 

Total . . 1 

228,835,924 ' 

49,041,627 

154,999,889 

145,614,386 

' 88,565,903 


Note. — Statistics for Manpur Fargana have been omitted as it now forms part of Indore 
State. 
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Abba Ibbiqatbi). 

Provlnoei. 

By Canals. 


By 

Wells. 

Other 

Sources. 

Total Area 


Qovem- 
i ment. 

Private. 

irrigated. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AJmer-Merwara 



39,350 

100,531 


189,881 

Assam 

145 

824,940 

1,331 

33 

294,469 

620,918 

Bengal 

63,644 

206,757 

900,151 

38,556 

898,017 

1,602,126 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

844,856 

928,099 

1,602,083 

564,310 

1,241,508 

6,180,;J66 

Bombay . . 

3,161,732 

89,234 

133,458 

646,848 

202,564 

4,233,336 

Burma 

613,195 

247,907 

192,918 

19,086 

335,512 

1,408,618 

Central Provinces & 
Berar 

« 

799,642 

• 

134,611 

44,267 

975,420 

Coorg 

2,212 


1,379 



3,591 

Delhi 

30,512 

.. 

1,171 

20,261 


51,944 

Biadras 

8,730,890 

147,326 

3,449,643 

1,840,612 

536,092 

9,204,063 

North-West Fron- 
tier Province 

385,877 

410,520 


85,900 

87,963 

970,260 

Punjab 

9,929,217 

407,039 

33,229 

3,766,667 

130,904 

14,267,056 

United Provinces . . 

2,849,341 

38,695 

68,961 

4,745,025 

4,378,99 

10,071,012 

Total 

21,610,621 

3,600,159 

6,413,674 

11,456,840 

6,647,286 

48,728,680 


• Included undei ** Private canals ”, 
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provinces. 

OeOPS iBUGATBl). * 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

Cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

Cumbu 

(spiked 

millet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

43 

17,770 

41,903 

167 

292 

Assam 

604.656 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Bengal 

1,519,614 

16,169 

6,436 

10 

80 

Bihar and Orissa 

3,488,584 

254,437 

130,838 

3,040 

1,486 

Bombay 

1,409,544 

591,167 

20,013 

664,620 

478,356 

Burma 

1,349,174 

83 

•* 

131 

•• 

Central Provinces & Berar 

811,622 

53,455 

1,784 

335 


Coorg 

3,591 



•• 

•• 

Delhi 

30 

22,905 

2,445 

636 

210 

Madras 

8,261,907 

2,764 

2 

446,900 

311,226 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

41,369 

329,640 

60,617 

24,565 

8,327 

Punjab 

651,477 

4,916,800 

196,868 

211,074 

335,500 

United Provinces . . 

453,372 

3,761,494 

1,902,993 

45,697 

3,328 

Total . 

. 18,594,883 

9,956,674 

2,362,789 

1,387,066 

1,138,805 


♦ Indudes area irrigated at both liarvests 
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Crops Irrioatbd*. 

Provinces. 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugarcane 

Other 

food 

crops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

28,951 

26,714 

67 

11,226 

22,838 

4,101 

1.54,052 

Assam 


34 


7,670 


8,558 

620,918 

Bengal 

4,564 

34,921 

26,681 

86,346 

1.100 

18,715 

1,713,636 

Biliar and Orissa 

65,690 

886,437 

145,510 

162,281 

3,807 

112,486 

5,254,596 

Bombay 

36,869 

442,261 

67,973 

205,498 

287,138 

409,935 

4,603,264 

Burma 

803 

17,482 

1,776 

50,642 

29 

26,391 

1,446,611 

Central Provinces and 
Borar 

319 

3,832 

20,044 

74,358 

95 

9,676 

975,420 

Coorg . . 







3,591 

DeUii 

783 

3,826 

3,198 

6,662 

3,454 

8,795 

51,944 

Madras 

2,825 

1,083,369 

112,481 

345,176 

190,868 

426,741 

11,184,259 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

245,891 

33,638 

44,263 

82,048 

15,232 

136,648 

972,038 

Punjab 

427,193 

1,629,643 

403,825 

254,192 

2,014,609 

3,504,496 

14,545,567 

United Provinces 

215,250 

2,122,530 

1 ,165,049 

341,493 

371,331 

330,488 

10,703,025 

Total 

1,029,138 

6,284,587 

1,990,857 

1,576,592 

2,910,501 

4,996,930 

52,228,821 


Includes area irrigated at both harvests. 
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ARKA UNIIRR different OROPS OULTITATED in 1931-32 IN E\OH PROVINCE. 




Food Grains. 



Provinces. 

Klee. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

choliim 

(great 

millet.) 

Bajra 

or 

cumbu 

(spiked 

millet.) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

Assam 

586 

4,699,630 

30,696 

64,767 

104,984 

35,238 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

22,128,800 

14,091,300 

145,200 

1,220,900 

87,500 

1,356,400 

6,200 

83,500 

2,200 

71,100 

Bombay 

Burma 

3,159,208 

12,543,154 

2,314,405 

40,519 

35,161 

7,893,837 

651,870 

5,228,780 

Central Provinces & Berar 
Coorg 

5,527,392 

83,128 

3,513,009 

16,851 

4,290,249 

119,306 

Delhi 

Madras 

36 

11,537,733 

46,948 

17,381 

12,711 

2,911 

30,067 
[ 4,830.678 

69,630 

2,877,161 

Noith-Wost Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

41,405 

799,028 

1,014,240 
9,079,61 3 

152,441 

629,480 

84,433 

1,013,634 

155,136 

3,232,886 

United Provinces . . 

6,676.506 

7,897,212 

4,137,004 

2,619,023 

2,150,162 

Total . . 

81,287,906 

25,320,103 

6,495,226 

21,608,475 

13,941,599 


Food Okains. 


Provinces. 

Kagi or 
marua 
(miUet.) 

Maize 

Gram (pulse) 

Other food 
grains and 
pulses. 

1 

Total. 

Food Grains. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

Assam 

Bengal 

Ill 

* *4,400 

72,252 

*8*3,700 

35,081 

* 

179,700 

56,523 
21 3,083 
1,071,000 

400,238 

4,912,713 

23,708,700 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

Bombay 

Burma 

744,100 

644,198 

1,693,900 

191,418 

221,113 

1,465,000 

1,019,057 

244,640 

4,646,500 

3,208,499 

734,065 

25,372,700 

23,694,563 

14,435,361 

Central Piovinces & Berar. 
Coorg 

13,826 

3,351 

154,248 

1,327,128 

320 

5,447,566 

1,062 

20,409,575 

87,861 

Delhi 

Madras 

15 

2,200,674 

2,069 

110,184 

99,020 

105,112 

7,502 

6,948,542 

267,998 

28,630,356 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 

*1*4,954 

246,292 

449,266 

1,004,431 

2,125,045 

224,072 

5,546,685 

5,685,928 

108,281 

1,495,388 

6,511,350 

2,229,274 

22,816,099 

38,048,522 

Total . . 

3,870,753 

6,108,794 

15,931,743 

30,449,361 

205,013,960 


Included under “ Other food grains and pulses. 
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Oilseeds. 


Provinces. 

Linseed. 

Sesamum 
(til or 
jinjili.) 

Kape 

and 

mustard 

Ground- 

nut. 

Cocoanut 

Castor. 

Other 

Oil 

seeds. 

Total. 

Ajmer- Mer- 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

wara 

638 

20,024 

891 





21,553 

Assam 

2,260 

20,683 

302,041 

•• 


4,^8 


329,802 

Bengal 

Bihar and 

126,300 

161,300 

770,300 

300 

12,800 

100 

30,900 

1,102,000 

Orissa 

654,100 

200,400 

638,700 

1,200 

28,500 

54,000 

299,900 

1,876,800 

liombay 

137,191 

233,646 

163,691 

989,224 

27,088 

76,963 

220,276 

1,848,069 

Burma 

Central Pro- 
vinces and 

26 

1,328,463 

4,360 

408,309 

10,439 

14 

7,532 

1,759,143 

Berar 

937,224 

504,924 

69,821 

164,333 


38,263 

340,960 

2,055,525 

Coorg 

260 

4 

1 


265 

Delhi 

4 

23 

7,744 

14,728 



.. 

263 

8.034 

Madras 

North-West 

Frontier 

5,804 

747,063 

2,635,427 

539,031 

330,114 

153,618 

4,425,670 

Province . 

285 

3,602 

106,927 




25 

110,829 

Punjab 

United Pro- 

31,612 

162,440 

1,149,860 



‘*47 

1,206 

1,345,065 

vinces 

321,266 

329,660 

277,820 

27,214 


10,188 

33,507 

999,645 

Total 

2,216.600 

3,712.468 

3,606,882 

4,226,008 

1 

617,858 

614,497 

1,088,087 

16,882,400 



Condi- 

Sugar. 

Fibres. 

Provinces. 

ments 

and 

spices. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Others* 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Other 

hbres. 

Total 

fibres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

3,415 

356 

31,332 

•• 

26,595 

37,128 

99,282 

97 

26,692 

136,410 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

136,100 

65,000 

233,400 

281,600 

64,900 

58.500 

68.500 

1,596,700 

147,500 

63,900 

26,300 

1,719,100 

242,300 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Coorg 

218,754 

97,332 

112,366 

8,676 

68,848 

20,624 

22,042 

19 

1,155 

21,197 

4,320,908 

228,488 

4,620,366 


109,494 

1,186 

95,188 

443 

4,430,402 

229,669 

4,715,604 

448 

Delhi 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

2,150 

728,395 

7,090 

62,820 

156,888 

8,225 

116,105 

44,268 
• 474,655 
1,576,280 

90,796 

4,398 

2,204,506 

17,767 

2,159,722 

739,640 

1,734 

642 

149,246 

1,286 

54,964 

183,644 

5,040 

2,353,751 

19,058 

2,214,686 

924,918 

Total .. 

1,593,985 

2,872,754 

168,048 

14,486,513 

1,845,216 

686,230 

17,017,968 


* Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugaroaneg 
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Area under different crops ouetivatbd in id3i->32 in each profinob. 



Dyes and Tan- 
ning materials. 


Drugs and Narcotics. 


Fodder 

Crops. 

Provinces. 

Indigo. 

Others. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Coffee.' 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics (a) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

. , 



• • 


23 


1,403 

Assam 

•• 



431,145 


13,830 


Bengal 




199,100 


292,800 

3,800 

100,100 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

4,600 

600 


4,100 


141,100 

31,400 

Bombay 

182 

520,034 


24 

4 

158,423 

29,773 

2,449,716 

Burma 

405 



65,393 

17 

91,922 

67,249 

235,416 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 

3 

34 j 



15,871 

2,349 

441,073 

Coorg 




*415 

40,533 

7 

Delhi 

1 




.. 

464 


25,207 

Madras 

37,239 

5,237 


68,794 

61,160 

268,816 

156,612 

464,978 

North-West Frontier 









Province 

*. 

23 




13,444 

55 

126,115 

Punjab 

8,992 

7,241 

1,177 

9,695 


85,258 

1,480 

4,471,971 

United Provinces . . : 

2,631 

630 

40,916 

6,465 


68,303 

2,470 

1,277,288 

Total . . 

53,453 

533.699 

42,093 

776,121 

91,714 

1,150,260 

263,688 

9,624,662 


(a) Includes Cinebona and Indian hemp also. 


Provinces. 

Fruits and 
Vegetables 
including 
root 
crops. 

Miscellaneous 

Crops. 

Total 

Deduct 

area 

Not 

Food. 

Non-food 

area 

sown. 

sown 

more than 
once. 

area 

sown. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 


Acres. 

1,467 

413,638 

772,100 

Acres. 

7,719 

(6) 

249,000 

Acres. 

2,542 

155,981 

104,300 

Acres. 

465,408 

6,494,851 

28,675,400 

Acres. 

107,478 

672,808 

5,107,500 

Acres. 

357,930 

5,752,043 

23,567,900 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay . . 

Burma . . 


652,900 

255,855 

1,098,195 

1,066,300 

3,148 

21,375 

347,900 

8,622 

246,496 

30,086,600 

33,687,572 

18,379,794 

6,318,500 
1,448,527 
(c) 909,195 

24,768,100 

32,239,045 

17,470,599 

Central Provinces 
Berar . . 

Coorg 

and 

120,989 

6,832 

4,491 

985 

27,900,806 

139,051 

2,643,445 

1,268 

25,257,361 

137,793 

Delhi . . 

Madras . . 


6,130 

741,075 

494 

68,422 

890 

137,272 

319,633 

38,344,577 

100,683 

4,848,779 

218,950 

33,495,798 

North-West Frontier 

Province 

21,931 

61,693 

3,003 

2,636,778 

361,657 

2,275,121 

Punjab . . 

United Provinces 


284,058 

521,499 

216,890 

199,970 

6,590 

7,938 

32,006,677 

43,834,348 

4,457,163 
8,088,578 1 

27,549,514 

35,745,770 

Total 


4,895,669 

1,899,502 

1,022,519 

262,901,495 

34,065,571 

228,835,924 


(6) Included under Miscellaneous non-food crops. 


(c) Includes an area of 1 acre for the second time owing to triple cropping during the year. 
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* Includes mixed crop of XJ. 
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Agricultural Statistics. 
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Tea t „ 
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Jute t . . . . » 

Linseed . . . . tons. 

Bape and Mustard . . „ 

Sesamum (til) . . „ 

Groundnut . . . . „ 

Castor seed . . . . „ 

Indigo . . . . cwt. 

Cane-sugar (Gur) . . tons. 

Bubbert 


» ♦+«* 
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Irrigation. 


the chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861. while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
IS received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot ; 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
ticallv rainless. Consequently it happens ' 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene | 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ,* in another period the .same tract | 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The ! 
transition from the latter to the former stage! 
often occurs in a few days. From the agricul- j 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory i 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to . 
failure or serious deficiency. The average i 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about I 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
um'ommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. I 

Scarcity. — Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent, at a dry year and one 
in wliici' it <8 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works. — The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 


storage of one kind or another but. in many 
cases, this is provided by nature without man's 
assistance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems ‘are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilization durine the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from tune imme* 
morial. In their simplest torm, such stoiuge 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
congtructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes. — Previously all Irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennmm 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or mmor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classified under two 
heads. Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten ye&r^ of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to ('over its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
I 1931-32 to Es. 142.6 crores. 

I Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to tne protection oi precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famme reilei and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the constniction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost af famine relief, tlie popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already (urotected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 
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Irrigation Charges. 


Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
in India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 

Growth of Irrigation. — There has, during 
the last fifty vears. been a steady growth in the 
area irrigated by Govemmeut irrigation works. 
From lOJ million acres in 1878-79 the area 
annually irrigated rose to 191 million acres at 
the beginning of the century and to 29.6 million 
acres in 1931-32. This record was, however, 
surpassed in the year 1929-80. when the total 
area irrigated by all classes of works in India, 
excluding the Indian States, amounted to 
81^ million acres. 

The main increase has been in the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 4^ million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,756,209 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 1930-31 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unprodi.ctive 
works amounted to 22,446,783 acres and 
4,195,701 acres respectively. 

The area irrigated In 1931-32 was largest in the 
Punjab, In which province 10.96 million acres 
were irrigated during the year. In addition 
about 1 .39 million acres were irrigated from chan- 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States.; 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7.4 million acres, followed by the U. P. and 
Sind with an area of 3 . 6 million acres each. 

Capital and Revenue. — The total capital 
invested in the works has risen from Its. 42,36 
lakhs In 1900-01 to Rs. 142.6 crores in 1931-32. 
The gross revenue for the year was Us. 1,154 
lakhs and the working expenses Us. 445 lakhs 
the net return on capital being therefore, 5 
per cent. In conslderii g the latter figure, it 
must be remembered that the cajiital invested 
includes considerable expenditure on two largo 

S rejects, the Lloyd (Sukkur) project, and the 
on very Mettur Project which were under 
construction and contributed little or nothing 
in the way of revenue. 

Charges for Water. — The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/lOthB of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 


rately, the area actually Irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation Is by •* lift ”, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of **No crops, no charge** 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area .and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and arc different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Us. 7-8-0 to Us. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Us. 4 to Us. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Us. 3-4-0 to Us. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Us. 3 to Us. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Us. 2 to Us. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional water- 
ings. Practically speaking, Government guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available. If the crop fails to mature, or if Its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is m force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
tlu'oughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Triennial Comparisons.—The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all classes during the triennium 1927-30 was 
nearly 30 millloo acres. 
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The results obtained in each province are given in the table below 


Province s. 

Average area irrigate! 
in triennium 
1925-28. 

Triennium 

1927-30, 

Madras 

7,205,587 

7,277,067 

Bombay (Deccan) 

440,536 

406,748 

Sind 

3,385,379 

3,679,592 

Bengal 

97,182 

90,054 

United Provinces 

2,698,265 

3.639,867 

Punjab 

10,442,730 

11,200,550 

Burma . . 

1,939,029 

1 ,994,321 

Bihar and Orissa 

930,112 

9)7,067 

Central Provinces 

417,850 

400,438 

North-West Frontier Proviiica 

369,343 

403,064 

Rajputana 

24,820 

31,984 

Baluchistan 

22,319 

22,407 

Total 

277^3,1^' 

29,954,069 


Productive Works. — Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be teen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nmm was onc-and<a-half milhoa acres more than in the previous period : — 


Provinces. 


Average urea irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1924-27. 


Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1927-30. 


Madras 

Bombay- Deccan 

Sind 

United Provinces . . 

Punjab 

Burma 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

Total 


3,732,271 

3,821,815 

2,699 

2,637 

2,894,468 

2,661,519 

2,462,061 

3,372,506 

9,755,740 

10,775,794 

1,531,403 

1,378,393 

153,942 

21,889 

200,413 

207,760 

20,732,997 I 

22,202,303 


Taking the productive vorks as a whole, 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of 
1930-31, Us. 92 crores. The net revenue for 
the year was Es. 627 lakhs giving a return 
6 ’SI per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in 
j 918-19 and 9| per cent, in 1919-20. In consi- 
dering these figures it must be remembered that 
the capital invested includes the expenditure 
upon several works which have only lately come 
into operation and others which are under 


construction, which classes at present contri- 
bute little or nothing in the way of revenue ; 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wake of their construction. 
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Unproductive Works. — Turning now to the unproductive works, the 
various provinces during the trlennlum were as below : — 

areas irrigated in the 

Provinces. 


Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1924-27. 

Average area Irrigated 
in triennium 
1927-80. 

Mndras 


271,455 

266,849 

Bombay-Deccan 


277,709 

239,278 

Sind 


527,737 

831,722 

Bengal 


73,381 

. 67,802 

United Provinces 


207,312 

252,643 

Punjab 


243,613 

424,766 

Burma 


268,110 

539,263 

Bihar and Orissa 


889,738 

904,303 

Central Provinces 

• • 

230,280 

333,482 

North-West Frontier Province 


156,911 

195,314 

Bajputana 


23,272 

31,984 

Baluchistan 


22,070 

22,407 

Total 


3,191,588 

4,109,798 


Non-capital Works. — The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below 


Provinces. 

Average area 
irrigated in pre- 
vious triennium 
1924-27. 

Average area irri- 
gated in triennium 
1927-30. 

Madras 

3,174,731 

3,189,303 

Bombay-Deccan 

157,025 

164,833 

Sind 

87,279 

86,351 

Bengal 

22,135 

22,252 

United Provinces 

8,006 

14,717 

Punjab 

349,768 

Nil, 

Burma 

72,870 

76,676 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,246 

2,764 

Central Provinces 

45,689 

45,067 

Total 

3,919,749 

3,601,963 
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Irrigated ilcreage.»*A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1930-31 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several 
provinces is given below : — 


Provinces. 

Net area 
cropped. 

Acres. 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works. 

Acres. 

Percentage ol 
area irrigated 
to total 
cropped area. 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion & Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1980-31. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Madras 

39,193,000 

7,673,000 

19-3 

17,63 

22,83* 

Bombay-Deccan 

26,264,000 

403,000 

1-5 

10.38 

2;02 

Sind* 

4,336,000 

3,716,000 

86-7 

21,90 

6,87 

Bengal 

28,399,000 

73,000 

0-3 

4,85 

'27 

United Provinces 

43,022,000 

3,989,000 

9-3 

25,12 

14,43 

Punjab 

30,265,000 

11,485,000 

.38*0 

33,38 

24,77 

Burma 

18,023,000 

2,098,000 

11*6 

6,62 

6,85 

Bihar and Orissa 

29,779,000 

890,000 

3M) 

6,28 

6,39 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

20,650,000 

423,000 

2*1 

6,63 

1,40 

vinces 

2,423,000 

405,000 

16*7 

2,94 

1,28 

Rajputana 

Baluchistan 

377,000 

20,000 

6*3 

35 

5 

457,000 

22,000 

4*8 

36 

3 

Total 

243,188,000 

31,097,000 

12*7 

1,36,44 

86,19 


* Exclusive of the value of crops raised on some 3 million acres irrigated by non-capital works. 


New Works.— -The major works of excep- 
tional importance are the Sukkur Barrage and 
Canals in Sind, the Cauvery (Mettur) project in 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the Pun- 
jab. The Sukkur Barrage, which was opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in 1932, is the 
greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4.725 feet between the faces of the regulators on 
either side. The year 1932-33 was devoted 
to the d(>sign and construction of the remaining 
minor channels, including watercourses, together 
with the necessary regulators, falls, bridges and 
modules. The remodelling of the existing 
(channels was also taken up and several of these 
projects were under consideration. The Barrage 
canals, which were opened early in the year, 
were tested to their full supply levels, and the 
result generally was satisfactory, though some 
of the banks showed considerable settlement 
and these were strengthened as rcijuired. The 
general working of the canals during this first 
year of their operation was very satisfactory, 
the total area irrigated being 25,00,067 acres, 
of which 13,45,000 acres were in Kkanf and 
11,55,067 acres in rabi; the area of wheat 
amounting to 7,00,230 acres as compared 
with an average wheat area during the five 
years ending 1930-31 of only 1,83,043 acres 
in the same tract. 

The Sutlej Valley Works which reached 
completion by the end of 1932-33 received 
the sanction of the Secretary of State for India 
in 1921-22. It falls into four natural groups 
centred on the Ferozepur, Suleimanke, Islam, 
and Panjnad Headworks, During the triennium 
ending 1932-33 aU the State Canals taking 


off from the first three headworks, namely the 
Bikaner, Fordwah, Eastern Sadiqia, Bahawalpur 
and Qaimpiir Canals were handed over to the 
States The remaining two Canals, namely 
the Abbasia and Panjnad Canals taking off 
from the Panjnad Headwoiks, were also handed 
over to the Bahawalpur State during the year. 
The total expenditure on the Project to the 
end of 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 21.12 crores 
which include Its. 11.63 crores contributed 
by the States of Bikaner and Bahawalpur— 
the co-partners in the Project. The total area to 
be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 

8.000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 

2.825.000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres in Bikaner. 

The Cauvery-Mettur Project was inaugu- 
rated on August 21, 1934. The dam which has 
some of its features is the largest in the world 
and took 9 years to complete. It is built across 
the river Cauvery at a point 240 miles from its 
source in Western Ghats. During the construc- 
tion of the dam 206,000 tons of cement and 55 
million cubic feet of masonry were used. 

The scheme is designed to irrigate some 

1.300.000 acres of rice fields 125 miles away from 
the dam in the Cauvery delta. The Mettur 
Reservoir has an effective capacity of 93,500 
million cubic feet whilst the dam has an over-all 
length of a little over a mile. Irrigation will 
be assisted by about 70 miles of main canals 
together with no less than 600 miles of distribu- 
tories. The Cauvery-Mettur Scheme also 
provides for hydro-electric power. 
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WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule ; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When tie cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal- watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells.— Wells In India are 
of every description. They may be jiut holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year nr two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
tew rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or in the sandv wastesof Blkanir. 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
is the Tpicotiah. or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole. Just as is 
done on the banks ol the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
ol the well. Sometimes the mot is Just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the vwt is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
ts running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
ve been made, particularly In Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water supply is suffioiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 


encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi. are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
Interest being 61 per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most oonspicu- 
oufl features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand -acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tana irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Bind, 
but It is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwarl 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small** 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindar! tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply Is 
dktremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 

Bibliography. — Annual Review of Irrigation 
in India, 1931-1982, Delhi, Manager, Govern- 
ment of India Publications. Price Rs. 1-2-0. Also 
India in 1932-33 Delhi, Manager of Government 
Publications. Price Rs. 1-4-0. The annua) 
irrigation reports in India used to be as arid 
as the Sahara, consisting of a dull statis- 
tical record. They have been greatly Improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form. The major review appears 
once every three years. The first of these trfennia) 
reviews was issued in 1922* Between the triennial 
reviews there is issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each particular yeai. 
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The meteorology of lodla like that of otbez rainfall for tba three months October to De- 
countries is largely a result of its geographical oember amounts to 31*78 Inches. The other 
paeition. The great land area of Asia to the region in ubich the weather is unsettled, during 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of this' period of generally settled conditions, is 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are North-west India. This region during Jannary, 
determining factors in settling ita principal E^ebruary and part of March is traversed by 
meteorological features. When the North- a successioD of shallow storms from the west- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, ward. The nnmber and character of these 
in the northern winter. Central Asia becomes storms vary very largely from year to vear 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological and in some years no storms at all are recorded, 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed In normal years, however, lo Northern India 
southward and we have over the northern pro- periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
Vinces of India the westerly winds and east- of disturbed weather (occurrirg during the 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere and even heavy ram occurs. In the case of 
is turned towards the sun. Southern Asia be- Peshawar the total rainfall for the four mouths, 
comes a super-heated region drawmg towards December to March, amounts to 5*75 inches 
it an immense current of air which carries while the total fall for the tour months, June 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour to September, is 4*65 inches, showing that the 
which it has picked up in the course of its long rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian in this region than that of the summer mon- 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts soon. These two periods of subsidiary “ rains** 
of India are deluged with rain and at another are of the greatest economic importance. The 
persistent dry weather prevaila fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 

actual amount, while that of North-west ln‘'dia 
Mobsooim. — The all-important fact in the though small in absolute amount is of the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the greatest consequence as on It largely depend 
seasons known as the summer and winter moo- the grain and wheat crops of Northern India, 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 

of oontinentel origin and hence, dry, fine wea- Spiing Mondis.-- March to May and part of 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air June form a period of rapid continuous inereaia 
movement are the characteristic features of this of temperature and decrease of barometric 
season. The summer rains cease in the pro- pressure throughout India. During this period 
Vinces of the North-West Frontier Province there occurs a steady transference northward 
and the Punjab about the middle of September of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
set in over that area ana the weather becomes 100° occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
so that by the end of October, they embrace vinces and Gujarat ; In May maximum tern- 
all pmrts of the country except the southern pexatures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
hall of the Peninsula, and by the end of the prevail over the greater part of the interior 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian of the country while in June the highest mean 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the maximum temperatures, exceeding, 110°, occur 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. 'i'empe- 
of the cold weather from October to February ratures exceeding 12(P have been recorded 
over India are: — Westerly winds of the tern- over a wide area including Sind, Bajputana, 
Derate zone over the extreme north of India ; the West and South Punjab and the west of 
to the south of these the north-east winds of the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly rature hitherto recorded is 127° registered at 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend' Jacobabad on June 12th, 1019. During .this 
Ing area of fine weather which, as the season period of rising temperature and diminishing 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian barometric pressure, great alterations take 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these place in the air movements over India, Includ- 
flne weather conditions exist during this period, ing the disappearance of the north-easi winds 
the Madras coast and the north-west of of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
India. In the former region the north-east over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
retreating summer monsoon, which current and loci easing land and sea winds In tbe coast 
carves round over the Bay of Bengal, and regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
blowing dbectly on to the Madras coast gives become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
to that region the wettest and roost disturbed large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
weather of the whole year, for while the total which result in the production of violent local 
rainfall for the foar months Jane to September, storms. Tbdse take the forms of dust storms 
{.e., the sninmer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
'Servatory amounts to 15*40 inches the total > thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
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is Inter-aotion between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of ezoes* 
slve force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
ere on that aoooant verv destructive being 
know as ** Nor’ westers ” in Bengal 

By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last .week of May or first of Jane, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
ebaracter of the weather changes. During 
the hot weather period, discassed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat, S(P or 85^ south the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 80^-35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
Into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
«.s., between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still farther to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over lahd and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and iead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic., Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and farther northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — ^more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea oireulation extending Aonthward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
Interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the Immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the fMmth-west monsoon proper. This is th« 
mc^ Important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tfamous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 80® S. to Lat. 80® N. the southern 


half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Centra) 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay, The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma; 
East B<*ngal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
months, viz., from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from contmuouB rain prevaUs throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes ont into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passmg onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the soutbem 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and is thus directed towards the 
Tenassenm hills and up the valley of the 
Irrawady to which it gives very heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
Bufllciently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence cf the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
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from the southward over Bengal, is then 
directed westward by the barrier of the 
Himalayas and givee general rain over the 
Gangetic plain and fairly frequent rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir. 


of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution: — 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 IS 28 


To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota NTagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The Total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 6 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for tbe 


whole of India is : — 


May 

.. 3*1 inches. 

June 

.. 7-9 

July 

..11*2 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Kov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 34 22 8 

Jan, Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea 2 15 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 1 6 .. 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of tbe normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
inembered, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal and that in some 

years these variations are very large. This is 

more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations In this element which may occur are ; — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 

(3) Barly termination of the rams, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 


August .. ..10' 3 

September .. 7*0 

October .. .. 3'3 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz., 
May and November, but In the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 


About the middle of September line and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same tune con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region; fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


{For monsoon c/1934, see page 337). 
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INDU HETEOBOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


FuBctioiiB of the Dopartment. — The India 
Meteorological Department was instituted in 
1876 to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial meteorological services which had 
sprung up before that date. The various duties 
which were imposed on the Department at the 
time of its formation were from time to time 
supplemented by new duties. The main exist- 
ing functions, more or less in the historical 
order in which they were assumed, may be 
briefly summarised as follows : — 

(а) The Issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms. 

(б) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas, and the making of 
arrangements for the collection of meteorological 
data from ships. 

(c) The maintenance of systematic records 
of meteorological data and the publication of 
climatological statistics. These were originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of the relation between weather 
and disease. 

(d) The issue to the public of up-to-date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts. These 
duties were originally recommended by a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry into the causes of famine 
in India. 

(e) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall. 

(/) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts. 

(ff) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall by special telegrams to district 
oflacers on departmental warning lists (e.ff., 
canal and railway engineers), and by means of 
the ordinary daily weather telegram to the 
public in general. 

(h) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals. 

(t) Technical supervision of rainfall registra- 
tion carried out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities. 

(i) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds 
by pilot balloons. 

{k) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and military, the latter being 
in collaboration with the Boyal Air Force. 

(l) The training and examination in meteo- 
rology of candidates for air pilots’ licenses. 

(m) Study of meteorology in relation to 
agnculture, a subject on which the Koyal 
Commission on Agriculture in India made 
recommendations. 


In addition to these meteorological duties 
the India Meteorological Department was from 
time to time made responsible for or undertook 
various other important duties, such as — 

(n) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
errors of chronometers for the Boyal Indian 
Navy. 

(o) Observations and researches on terres- 
trial magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electricity at Bombay and Poona. 

ip) Bcgular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Kodaikanal. 

iq) Maintenance of seisraological instruments 
at various centres. 

Definitions of different types and classes of 
Observatories. — Before proceeding to indicate 
the organisation of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment, it may be helpful to introduce here the 
following definitions : — 

Forecast Centre at which weather obser- 
vations are collected by telegrams from a number 
of stations in order to form the basis of weather 
reports and forecasts issued therefrom. These 
may be (a) Main Centres, serving a largo area 
for general purposes, or (6) Begional Centres 
serving more limited areas for special purposes. 

Upper Air Observatory undertaking 
observations of upper winds, and of upper air 
temperatures, humidities and pressares up to 
heights of about 15-20 mfies by means of sounding 
balloons (i.e., balloons with self-recording instru- 
ments attached). 

Air Observatory to which Boyal Air 
Force supply aeroplane data of temperatures and 
humidities up to heights of 2 or 8 miles. 

Pilot Balloon Observatory at which 
pilot balloons (i.e., balloons without attached 
instruments) are released and observed through 
special theodolites for the determination of wind 
directions and velocities at various heights in 
the free atmosphere. The minimum staff is 
two full-time observers for one balloon flight 
per day and 3 full-time observers and a balloon 
maker for two balloon flights per day. 

A meteorological or weatfaar observatory 

for the observations of such elements as can be 
recorded by an observer with the help of instru- 
ments on the ground (as distinct from upper air 
observations obtained by means of balloons, 
etc.). Observatories where the staff is provided 
and paid for by other agencies, e.y., Indian 
States, are called non-departmental althou^ 
instruments are supplied by the Meteorological 
Department. These surface observatories are 
classified according to the number of observa- 
tions per day and the number and kind of 
instruments to be read. Thus: 
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Pint cUm wmOimt observatory (W^) which 
is furnished with autographic instruments fox 
continuously recording pressure, temperature, 
humidity, wind direcUon and velocity, and 
rainfall, In addition to instruments read by 
eye. It may also undertake special observations 
(e.gr., on atmospheric electricity). The staff 
required varies from two part*time observers 
to about four full-time observers according 
t/O the amount of special work and of computation 
and tabulation of data. 


Sscond claw waathor observatory (W^) at 
which observations are taken twice dally and 
usually telegraphed to one or more forecast 
centres. The existing standard times of obser- 
vation in India are 8 hours. (Local Time) and 
17 hours (Indian Standard Time)*, the obser- 
vations being made by a part-time observer 
on Us. 25 per mensem. 

Tbird class vraathar obsarvatory (W^) where 
readings are taken daily at 8 hours and sent 
by telegram daily or by post at the end of each 
mouth to one or more forecast centres. At 
each observatory of this type there is one part- 
time observer on Us. 15 a month. 


Fourlb class waatbar obsarvatory (W^) at 

which observations (a) ot temperature, wind and 
rainfall only or (6) of temperature and rainfall 
only are recorded. The staff of a 4th class 
observatory is one part-time observer on pay 
not exceeding Us. 12 a month. 

Fifth claw waatfiar observatory (W^) at 
which a part-time observer on Us. 6 pm. records 
and telegraphs rainfall. At some of these 
observatories certain non-instrumental obser- 
vations are also taken and telegraphed in the 
“ Brief Weather Code.” 


Non-instnimental (W®) observatory at which 
visual observations of weather phenomena arc 
recorded. This class includes the type of obser- 
vatorv called the current weather station which is 
established on or near an air route for recording 
local current weather for airmen. At such a 
station observations of past and present weather, 
visibility, cloud, wind direction and force are 
recorded at certain fixed times daily and at 
other hours on request: the usual staff at a 
current weather station is one wholetime 
observer. 


Magnetic Obwrvatory (M) equipped with 
instruments for continuously recording the 
principal magnetic elements. 

Seiemological station (S) equipped with one 
or more continuously recoiding seismographs. 

Time Obwrvatory (T) equipped with in- 
struments for the determination of time from 
observations of sim and stars and from European 
wireless time signals. 

Solar Physics Observatory <Sp.) equipped 
with photoheliograph, spectro-helfograph, etc. 

Auxiliary centre (C) where a Professional 
or Meteorological Assistant receives copies of 
weather reports from the forecasting centres for 
transmission and elucidation to pilots, adding 
his own remarks or conclusions about the local 
weather situation if and when necessary. 


ORGANISATION. 

It is necessary to note that practical meteo- 
rology implies a meteorological organisation, 
note merely individual meteorologists relying 
upon their own personal and purely local obser- 
vations. The making of a single forecast in 
any of the larger meteorological oflBces of the 
world requires the co-operation of some hundreds 
of persons. In India some 400 observers 
e»-operate dally to take simultaneous observa- 
tions at about 300 separate places and hand in 
their reports to telegraphists, who transmit 
them to forecast centres, where, for rapid 
assimilation, clerks decode them and chart 
them on maps; meteorological experts then 
draw therefrom the conclusions on which their 
forecasts are based. There are other observa- 
tories, which take observations for climatological 
purposes but do not telegraph them. 

An efficient system of telegraphic communica- 
tion of weather reports is an essential feature 
in all meteorological organisations. This is 
recognised in the International Tele-communica- 
tion Convention. 

While the above is true, in general, of all 
applications of practical meteorology, its ap- 
plication to aviation involves the existence of a 
.•specialised and particularly designed organisation. 
Aviators require detailed information about the 
weather ; they wish ^0 know winds at different 
levels, have information about visibility, fogs, 
dust-storms, thunderstorms, height of low clouds, 
etc., along with forecasts of changes in these 
elements. Many of these are local, short-lived 
and rapidly changing phenomena. 

Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature of information U) be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weather information 
at aerodromes and the meteorological orga- 
nisation of international airways have been 
embodied in Annexe G of the International 
Convention of Air Navigation. In accordance 
with these recommendations, expert meteorolo- 
gists should be stationed at aerodromes at 
reasonable intervals along the airway to supply 
to the aviation personnel current information 
and forecasts of weather conditions along the 
routes im to the next aerodrome of the same 
class. Forecast centres should be established 
at least at each main aerodrome along aerial 
routes and forecasts prepared at such centres 
should be transmitted to the other aerodromes 
for the information of pilots. Other recom- 
mendations refer to hours and kind of observa- 
tions and manner of codifying them. 

In Europe practically all observatories record 
and telegraph readings at least thrice daily, 
while stations near air routes do so every three 
hours. In the United States of America readings 
are made at least twice daily at all observatories, 
every three hours at most observatories near 
air routes and every hour at observatories 
along air routes. In addition, every aerodrome 
receives by telewriter frequent regular reports 


* Surface observations at Persian stations are taken at 4 and 12 hours. Greenwich Mean 
Time. (Add 5^ hours to convert to Indian Standard Time). 
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from certain stations along the air routes a few 
of these at half-hourly and most at hourly 
intervals in order that the aviators may be 
supplied with current up-to-date information 
of actual weather on the air route Itself. In 
India*, the meteorological service for aviation 
is for financial reasons, not able to attain the 
minimum recommended in annexe G of the 
International Convention. The net-work of 
observatories in India is much sparser than 
that in Europe and America and the frequency 
of observations taken at each of them much 
smaller. The four-thousand-mile air route 
between Bahrein and Victoria Point is served 
by two forecasting centres at Karachi and 
Calcutta, which prepare two synoptic charts a 
day based on observations taken twice daily 
at observatories reporting to them. The sole 
forecasting centre in Southern India is at Poona 
where facilities are available for the issue of one 
forecast daily. The opening of a chain 
wireless stations along the main trans-India 
air route has enabled special meteorological 
facilities to be made available to airmen flying 
along that route. A system of exchange of 
current weatlier reports at specified hours 
between stations on the route and of voluntary 
reports of warning of adverse weather has been 
introduced with the co-operation of the Director 
of Wireless and the Director of Civil Aviation 
making It possible for each wireless station to 
have in a collected form the information regard- 
ing actual weather at neighbouring stations on 
the air-route, for supply to fliers. Stations taking 
part in the scheme are Karachi, .Jodhpur, 
Delhi, Allahabad, Calcutta, Chittagong, Akyab, 
Sandoway, Bassein, JRangoon and Victoria Point. 
Apart from routine observations at stated 
times, airmen can obtain information of current 
local weather at any time by wireless, by special 
requisition. Further the transmission, along the 
wireless chain, twice daily, of the latest weather 
forecasts and upper wind and low cloud informa- 
tion for each part ot the air route has been 
arranged. This enables the latest weather 
reports to be available to air-craft in flight as 
well as at the principal aerodromes on the route 
where they are displayed suitably on weather 
notice boards. 

For the Karaclii -Madras service, arrangements 
exist for communicating current weather in- 
formation to aerodromes from a lew observatories 
or the route to supplement the information 
available in the reports supplied by the fore- 
casting centres. 

In order to fulfil the various duties described 
above, the organisation of the department is 
made up of a central office, 7 sub-offices, 36 
pilot balloon observatories and 328 weather 
observatories of various classes to distribute 
over a region stretching from Persia, Auen, 
Zanzibar on the west to Burma on the east. 
The central office at Poona is the administrative 
headquarters of the department. The control 
over weather observatories, including the res- 


ponsibility for scrutiny of records and for check- 
ing and computation of data received from them 
is divided between the offices at Poona, Calcutta 
and Karachi. Forecasting for aviation is 
divided between these three offices and the 
offices at Peshawar and Quetta; the last two 
forecast for military flying and do not serve 
civil aviation. Storm- warning for shipping 
in the Bay of Bengal is carried on by the Meteoro- 
logical Officer at Calcutta, while similar duties 
in respect of the Arabian Sea are undertaken at 
Poona. The Upper Air Observatory, A(?ra, 
is in administrative charge of all the pilot 
balloon observatories in India, Burma and the 
Persian Culf. The Bombay and Allbag Obser- 
vatories specialise in the study of Geophysics, 
particularly terrestrial magnetism and seismology 
while the observatory at Kodaikanal specialises 
in the study of the solar physics. The next 
section describes in somewhat greater detail, 
the general duties of the offices mentioned above. 

GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFFICES. 

(a) Headquarters Offices, Poona (F. U. W*.)-— 

The general administration of the depart- 
ment is carried on by the Head^tuarters Office 
in Poona. Tn addition, it is in immediate and 
complete charge of all second, third, fourth 
and fifth class weather observatories in Kashmir, 
Gujarat, Central India, the Central Provinces 
and the Peninsula and is responsible for the 
scrutiny of records and checking and computa- 
tion of data received from them. It receives 
telegraphic reports of morning observations 
collected at prac'tically all pilot balloon and 
first, second, third and fifth class observatories 
in India and issues daily a telegraphic summary 
of general weather conditions with forecasts 
of probable changes in weather during the 
next 24 hours for the whole country. It 
undertakes the issue of heavy rainfall warnings 
for practically the whole country except north 
east India, and the issue of warnings for 
storms in the Arabian Sea. Its duties on behalf 
of aviation consist in the issue of weather 
reports to airmen on routes in central and 
southern India ; for the Karachi-Madras air 
service, it issues forecasts for the major section 
Ahmedabad to Madras. This office 
prepares and publishes the Daily, Weekly and 
Monthly Weather Reports, and an Annual 
Volume entitled the “ India Weather Review,’* 
and issues two annual volumes containing 
rainfall data of about 3,000 stations in India. 
In collaboration with the Agra Observatory, it 
also publishes an annual volume containing 
all upper air data collected in India. It is 
responsible for the preparation of normals of 
rainfall, temperature, humidity, etc., for all 
observatories in India. It issues long-range 
seasonal rainfall forecasts for the country. 
It collects and examines weather logs from 
ships in the Arabian Sea. It supplies all 
weather observatories with instruments 
and stores from the stock, which it maintains. 


* Fuller details of the aviation organisation are contained in the departmental pamphlet 
entitled “Meteorological Organisation for Airmen.” 

t Classified into various classes, the number as it stood on 31st March 1934 would be distributed 
as follows : — 

Wi*=16, W2 «i 66, W3-=86, W*«22, W5«24 and W«»16. 
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It is also responsible for the design, spedflcatlon, 
teat and repair of all meteorological inatm- 
ments. On its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the Headquarters Office was equipped as an 
upper air observatory and a first class weather 
observatory. It also has facilities for research 
in theoretical and practical meteorology. It 
is now one of the two main centres for the con- 
duct of upper air research in India ; sounding 
balloon work directed from there has been 
largely responsible for our present extension of 
knowledge of the free atmosphere over the 
Peninsula. Publications of meteorological 
research in the Department are edited and 
issued from Poona. This office also collects and 
compiles, for the International Commission, 
the upper air data collected over India, Ceylon, 
Siam, Indo-China, Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, Somaliland and British East Africa. 

A branch for agricultural meteorology has 
been sanctioned temporarily and is financed 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Kcsearch 
Its statistical investigations include a critical 
enquiry into the available data on the 
area and yield of crops for the various 
presidencies and districts in India and, 
after careiul selection, the correlation of some 
of them with the accumulated meteorological 
data. On the experimental side, it aims to 
study microclimatology, evolve suitable ins- 
truments for such work, standardize methods 
of observations and in general undertake a 
detailed study of the air layer near the ground. 

( 6 ) Meteorological Office and Observatory, 
Alipore, Calcutta (F. P. Wi., S. T.).— The 

Ahpore Office serves as a regional forecast 
centre and is responsible for the publi- 
cation of tJie Calcutta Daily 'Weather Beport 
for storrawarning in the Bay of Bengal and for 
heavy raintall warning in north-cast India. It 
issues weather reports to airmen on routes 
lying in Burma, Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the east United Provinces ; on the 
trans-India route, its responsibility extends ovci 
the section Allahabad to 'Victoria Point. To 
meet the needs of aviation, an afternoon 
chart is prepared in addition to the long 
established morning chart, the area of the 
latter being extended to meet the new needs. 
It has charge of all second, third, fourth and 
fifth class observatories, in the area comprising 
Burma and the Bay Islands, Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and the east United Provinces 
including the checking and computation of 
data therefrom. It also supplies time signals 
by time ball to Fort William, by wireless to 
sliipping at sea and by telegraphic signal 
throughout the Indian telegraph and railway 
systems. It is also a first class weather 
observatory, pilot balloon observatory and 
seismoiogical station. 

(c) Karachi (F. W^. P. A.). — This office 
was established primarily as a forecasting 
centre for aviation. It now issues weather 
reports for airmen on routes lying along 
the Persian Gulf and Mekran coasts and in 
Sind, Bajputana, the Punjab, west United 
Provinces and north Gujarat. On the empire 
and international air route across India its 
responsibility extends over the section between 
Bushire or Bahrein on the west and Allahabad 
on the east. 


The forecasting office is temnoraiily located 
in Karachi Cantonment and wlU be transferred 
to Drigh Boad Civil Aerodrome when buildings 
are provided there. Meanwhile, a first class 
weather observatory and pilot balloon station 
have been started at Drigh Boad. 

The Karachi Office administers all second, 
third, fourth and fifth class observatories in 
Persia and Arabia, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier Province, the Punjab, Sind, 
Bajputana and the west United Provinces. As 
the basis of the weather reports and forecasts 
issued to aviators, it prepares two weather 
charts daily, drawn up mainly from obser- 
vations received from the observatories under 
its own control. A dally weather report is 
also being published, as an experimental 
’ measure. 

{d) Upper Air Observatory, Agra 

(U. Wi. S.). — Agra Observatory is the head- 
quarters of all X)ilot balloon work in India. It 
is responsible for the maintenance and super- 
vision of the work of the pilot baUoon obser- 
vatories in India, Burma and the Persian 
Gulf and supplies them with the equipment 
necessary to carry on their daily observations ; 
these duties have necessitated the provision of a 
hydrogen factory to make hydrogen gas and 
compress it into tubes, as well as the pro- 
vision of a w'orkshop for the design, manu- 
facture and repair of instruments, principally 
for upper air work. All data from pilot 
balloon observatories are collected, checked, 
and statistically summarised at Agra. This 
observatory is also a principal centre of upper 
air research work in India. The sounding 
balloon work there (in the course of which 
balloons have provided information of conditions 
up to as great a height as 90,000 feet) has 
been responsible for most of our present 
I knowledge regarding the free atmosphere 
over India. There is a seismoiogical station 
attached to this observatory. 


(e) Colaba and Alibag Observatories 

^Wi. S. T. M.) . — These observatories specialise 
in the study of geophysics, particularly terres- 
trial magnetism and seismology, and in addition 
carry on the duties of a first class weather 
observatory. The routine magnetic work at 
Alibag, as well as the publication of the magnetic 
data, is arranged in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the International Commission 
for Terrestrial Magnetism. The observatories 
take star or sun observations for the deter- 
mination of time ; and the Colaba Observa- 
tory is responsible for the time-baU service at 
the Bombay Harbour and the rating of chrono- 
meters belonging to the Boyal Indian Navy. 
In recent years researches on atmospheric 
electricity and microseisms in relation to major 
weather phenomena over the sea have also been 
undertaken there. 


(/) Kodaikanal (Sp. W^. S-l-'-The ob- 
servatory at Kodaikanal specializes in the study 
of the physics of the sun and is specially 
equipped for spectroscopic observations and 
research. The routine work is decided in 
accordance wdtii the recommendations of the 
International Astronomical Union which pre- 
vent any serious overlapping of work in the 
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comparatively few solar physics observatories 
in the world. This observatory also undertakes 
the duties of a first class weather observatory 
and a seismological station. 

(y) Quatta am] Pesiiawar (F. W^. P. A ) 

Aviation on a regular basis was first started in 
this country by the lioyal Air Force in north- 
west India, and the need to arrange for local 
forecasting was first experienced there. Two, 
forecast centres were accordingly started in 
1925 at Quetta and Peshawar, each under 
an A. F. Meteorologist who was entrusted 
with the charge of issuing forecasts of weather 
over the Lahore-Peshawar-Quetta-Karachl air 
routes for B.A.F. aeroplanes and detailed local 
forecasts and warnings each for his own 
Immediate neighbourhood. Koute forecast 
for the Royal Air Force flying over the 
Punjab, Waziristan, North-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and Sind are issued by 
these ofiices. The Meteorological Department 
has been exercising fuU technical control over 
the work of the two offices, stipplying instru- 
ments, meeting the cost of the staff of clerks 
and observers at each centre and supplying data 
by telegram from its observatories. An officer 
seconded from the Indian Meteorological Service 
but paid by the Royal Air Force is how holding 
the post of the Meteorologist at Quetta ; the 
office at Peshawar is in charge of a Royal Air 
Force officer who Is under the technical, not 
administrative control of the Meteorological 
Department. 

7. The auxiliary centres are situated at 
Rangoon, Akyab, Dum Bum*, Allahabad, 
Jodhpur and Diigh Road. The professional 
or Meteorological Assistant stationed at these 
centres is authorised to add to the weather report 
received from the forecasting centres his own 
conclusions about the local weather situation. 
The latest information available regarding the 
local surface conditions and upper winds can 
also be obtained from him. 

Some of the main lines, along which 
developments are to be desired as soon as 
financial conditions allow are indicated briefly 
below : — 

(a) The Improvement of the skeleton weather 
eervices along all air-routes, up to the standards 
recommended by the International Air Con- 
vention, Including reopening of Rangoon 
Meteorological Office and preparation of two 
weathercharts dally at Poona and the provis- 
ion of additional facilities at Madras and some 
of the intermediate stations along the Karachi- 
Madras route. 

(5) Exchange of synoptic weather data byj 
wireless with neighbouring countries, like 
Malaya, Indo-Gbina, etc. 

(e) Broadcasting of a ** Continental bulletin 
of synoptic weather data for the region, Persia 
to Indo-China, to help towards completion of the 
series of “ Continental weather broadcasting 
stations at AnnapoUs (U.S.A.), Rugby, Moscow, 
etc., in the northern hemisphere. 

(d) Further development of marine meteo- 
rology, in accordance with the recommendations 


of the International Convention on the Safety 
of Life at Sea, including the broadcasting of 
synoptic data for the benefit of ships of the 
Mercantile Marine and the Navy. 

(e) Further development of upper air research 
in south India, which was one of the reasons for 
the transfer of the headquarters office from Simla 
to Poona. 

Meteorological Office, Poona. — Dr. C. W. 

B. Normand, M.A., D.s.c. (IMin.), Director- 
Ocnoral of Observatories. 

MeteorologUte. — Dr. S. K. Banerji, m.Sc., 
i).8(;. (CalcuttJi); Mr. V. V. Sohoni, B.A., 
MSc. (Bombay); Dr. B. N. Banerji, M.Sc. 
(Allahabad), Ph.i). (Cantab.), (on leave); 
Dr. K. R. Ramanathan, M.A., p.Sc. (Madras) ; 
Dr. K. J. Kabraji, B.A. (Hons.), li.sc. (Bombay), 
M.Sc., and Ph.T). (Lend.) ; Mr. S. I^su, M.Sc. 
(Allahabad); Mr. J. M. Sil, B.A. (Calcutta), 
B.Sc. (Eng.), (Boston Tech.); and Dr. S. R. 
Savor, M.A. (Madras), rh.D. (London). 

Aesietant Meteorolonste. — Mx, V. D. Iyer, 
u.A. (Madras) ; Mr. BarkJit Ali, B.A., M Sc. 
(Punjab); Mr P. R Krishna Rao, B.Sc. (My- 
sore) ; Mr. B. N. Sreeiuvasaiah, M.Sc. (Calcutta) ; 
Dr. K. Das, M.Sc. (Punjab), Ph. P. (Lond.) ; and 
Mr. 8. S. Lai, M.Sc. (Lucknow & Loud.), B.I.O. 

Agricultural Meteorologist. — Dr. L. A. Ram- 
das, M.A., Ph. 1)., (Calcutta). 

Upper Air Obeervatory. Agra.-Mr. G.Chatterji, 

M. Sc, (Calcutta), Meteorologist-in-chargc ; Dr. 

N. K. Sur, B.Sc. (Allahabad), Meteorologist; 
Mr. S. L. MaliukJrr, B.Sc. (Mys.), M.Sc. (Cantab.), 
Assistant Meteorologist; Mr. S. P. Venkitesh- 
waran, B.A. (Hons.) (Madras); and Mr. S, K. 


Das, M. SC. (Dacca and Lond.), P.t.o, (Lond.), 
F. R. Met. Sec. (Lond.)— Assistant Meteorologist. 

Meteorological Office, Alipore, Calcutta. — 

Dr. S. N. Sen, M.Sc., (Cal. and Lond.), Ph.D. 
(Lond.), Meteorologist; Dr. B. N. Desai, M.Sc. 
(Bombay), Ph.P. (Edin.), B.A., LL.B. (Bombay) ; 
Assistant Meteorologist; Dr. A. K. Das, M.Sc., 
(Cal.), B.Sc. (Paris), Asstt. Meteorologist ; 
and Mr. C. Ramaswamy, M.A. (Hons.) 
(Madras), Asstt. Meteorologist. 

Meteorological Office, Karachi. — Dr. S. K. 

Pramauik, M.Sc. (Lucknow), Ph.B. (Lond.), 
B.I.C. Meteorologist; Mr. B. K. Roy, M.Sc. 
(Calcutta), Assistant Meteorologist; and Dr. 
S. Mai, M.sc. (Benares), Ph.D. (Lond.), d.i.o. 
Assistant Meteorologist. 

Motoorological Office, Bombay. — Dr. S. C. 

Boy, M.SC. (Calcutta), B.Sc. (Lond.), Meteorolo- 
gist. 

Solar Pbytice Observatory, Kodaikaiial. — 

Dr. T. Royds, D.sc. (London), Director, and 
Dr. A. L. Narayan, M.A., B.Sc. (Madras), Mete- 
orologist. 

Mo^rologicM Office, R, A. F., Pesbawar.— 

FI. Lt. R. G. Veryard, B.Sc., Meteorological 
Officer. 

Mataorologii^ Office, R., A. F., Quetta.-- 

Mr. A. K. Boy, B.Sc. (Cal.), B.A. (Oxon.), 
Meteorologist (Tempy.). 


* At present the functions of this centre are being carried on by the Meteorological Office 

Calcutta, for want of proper building accommodation at Dum Dum. 
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MONSOON OF 1934. 


The S. W. Monsoon of the year was markedly 
normal in its incidence and gave well-distributed 
rains all over the country throughout the 
season without any abnormally prolonged break. 
Of the fifteen Divisions of the country, all were 
well served except Mysore which returned a 
deficiency of 43 per cent, in its rainfall, 

June. — Indications of the approach of the 
monsoon current over the Soutii i^rabian Sea 
were evident early in the month. Its regular 
inciden(;e however on the Malabar Coast, occurred 
on the 8th June — later than the usual date — after 
which the current steadily advanced northwards 
along the West Coast, A shallow depicssnui 
tormed on the 10th June off the Karwar-Konkaii 
coast which moving northwards in front of the 
advancing monsoon, helped to carry vast voulmca 
of moist air inland weU into the Deccan, Central 
India, and parts of Northwest India, and provoke 
in these regions widespread local thundershowers. 
Though regular monsf)on conditions were not 
fully established there before the 3rd week of the 
month, this braneh of the current gave good 
rains over its field of action — normal in the 
Peninsula and in excess of the normal in North- 
west India and Central India 

The Bay monsoon current advanced over the 
south of the Bay of Bengal about the last week 
of May and caused widespread laius in Lower 
Burma. Though by the end of the second week 
in June the current e.xtendcd into Assam and 
Bengal, it remained feeble on the whole over its 
field of action right uiito the end oi the third 
week. Two depressions which iorraed at the 
head of the Bay in the last week invigorated the 
current, and e.xtending the monsoon into Bihar 
and Orissa, gave normal rainfall for the month in 
Burma and Northeast India. The depressions 
were also responsible for heavy rams in tlie Assam 
Hills, which raised severe floods in the Brahma- 
putra Biver and caused damage to life and 
property in some of the riverside districts of 
Assam and southeast Bengal Averaged over the 
plains of India the total fall for the month was 
9.09 inches, 4 per cent, in excess. 

July. — Under the influence of two Bay 
depressions — one which had formed at the end 
of the previous mouth, and moving northwest- 
wards tilled uj) over the central parts of the 
country about the 4th July, and the other wliich 
formed about the 7th July and disappeared 
over Bihar and north Bengal on the 10th July — 
the monsoon maintained its activity durmg 
the period practically over the whole country 
except in the south of the Peninsula. Thereafter 
though the Bay current continued active in 
Burma, southeast Bengal, and in the hiUs and 
submontane regions from Assam to east Pan jab, 
the Arabian Sea current weakened over the 
Peninsula and central and northwest India. 
In the third week a low pressure wave which 
crossed over from Burma over the north of 
the Bay into Chota Nagpur and Orissa, streng- 
thened, both the branches of the monsoon 


and caused good rainfall all over the country 
except in northwest India. The current 
remained active during the last week over the 
Peninsula and in upper Burma, and from Assam 
to the east and north Panjab. The total raintall 
for the month was 11.89 inches — practically 
normal. 

August — During the first three weeks the 
mo«Ho»>n continued to remain active practically 
over the whole country except m the northwest, 
under the infhicTice of tour successive depressions 
— the first ot which appeared over east Central 
Pro\mcc on the 2n(l August and moving 
northwards disappeared over the United Pro- 
vinces on the (>tli ; the second which lorined at 
the head of the Bay on the 9th and filled up over 
the west Central Province on the 12th; the 
third which rising off the Orissa-Ganjam coast 
on the 14th and moving northwestwards broke 
up in the Kuniaon hills on the 20th ; and the 
fourth which tormed at the head of the Bay 
on the lOtli and traversing the country nortli- 
wcstwaids filled up over north Kajputana 
on the 2()th. Widespread and heavy rains were 
gatheicd all along and m the neighbourhood of 
the tracks of these disturbances. Averaged 
over the plains ( f India the total rainfall for 
the month was 1 3 25 inches, 21 per cent, in 
excess of the normal. 

September.— The Bay monsoon remained 
active throughout the month. A depression 
rising off the Onssa-Ciriiars coast on the 0th 
September which moved nortli westwards and 
tilled U]) over the east United Province on the 
11th, was responsible for strong monsoon in 
Lower Burma, central parts of the country, 
oast llajputana and cast United Province, 
The movement westwards of a low pressure 
wave from Burma over the Bay resulted in the 
formation of a sliallow depression off the 
Chittagong-Arakan coast on the 17th. It 
developed later into a storm which traversed the 
country westnorthwestwards and filled up over 
file west Central Province on the 23rd. Though 
the Bay monsoon weakened thereafter, it gave 
fairly widespread rains right ui)to the end of the 
month over its own field of action. In the 
Peninsula the monsoon current remained 
markedly feeble during most days of the month, 
and withdrew from northwest India about the 
middle of the month. Averaged over the plains 
of India the total fall for the month 
was 8 11 inches, 9 per cent, in excess of the 
normal. 

October. — The chief features of the month 
were the early recession of the monsoon from 
the Peninsula, northeast India, and Burma by 
the 7th October, and occurrence all over the 
country of thunder storms with heavy rains, 
which are usually associated with periods of 
transitions of the S. W. and N. E. monsoons. 
The total rainfall for the month averaged over 
the plains of India was 3.53 inches, 2 per cent, 
in excess. 
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Monsoon of 1934 . 


The total rainfall for the season — June to September— averaged over the plains of India 
was 42 9 inches, 0 per cent. In excess of the normal. The following table gives detailed 
information of the seasonal lamfall of tlie period. 



Rainfall, June to September, 

1934. 

DIVISIONS. 



Departure 

from 

Normal. 

Percentage 

Departure 

from 

Normal. 


Actual. 

Normal, 


Burma 


Inches. 

90 1 

Inches. 

80.5 

Inches. 

+ 3.0 

+ 4 

Assam 


01 7 

01 1 

f 0.0 

+ 1 

Bengal 


r »7 2 

00.0 

— 3.4 

— 0 

Bihar and Orissa 


42.8 

45.1 

— 2.3 

— 5 

United Provinces 


39.1 

30.1 

+ 3.0 

+ 8 

Punjab 


15.4 

14.1 

+ 1.3 

+ 9 

Northwest Frontier Province 


4.3 

4.9 

— 0.0 . 

—12 

Sind 


7.3 

4.7 

- 1 - 2.0 

+ 55 

Rajputana 


27.5 

18.1 

+ 9.4 

+ 52 

Bombay 


38.8 

33.8 

+ 5.0 

+15 

Clentral India 


49.0 

33.8 

+ 15.8 

+47 

Central Provinces . . 

1 

. 54.0 

40.8 

+ 13.8 

+ 34 

Hyderabad 


28.1 

20.2 

+ 1.9 

+ 7 

Mysore 


8.8 

15.5 

— 6.7 

—43 

Madras 


22 2 

20.0 

— 3.8 

—15 

Mean of India 


42.9 

39.5 

+ 3.4 

+ 9 

i 
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Famine. 


To tbe student of Indian administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of tbe Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furmshed up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry, 
nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of chls agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there Is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
counMes offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainf al 1 for their reserves. Tbe 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon. IS or had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-07 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in suw crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this resi>onaibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now , 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official , 
armouries, because tbe conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. Tbe 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil 'and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the sdentifio study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the cap^tv 
of even the **dry** xones. The. peasantry ^ 
accumulated a certain reserve agmnst the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of hijm prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operaOve credit movement 
has mobilised and strenstiiened rural credit. 
The.apread of manufacturing enterprise has 


lightened the juessure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to tne question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative diffi- 
culties: it has ceased to be an administrative 
and Boeial problem. 

Famine under Native Buie. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came, “In 1630,” 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, “ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meauing of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at 8 wally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded citv, he could hardly see any living 
persons ; but ” the corpses at the comer of the 
streets He twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had porishtd in the 
town alone. Pestilence followea famine.” Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such thing as a food 
famine; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine and the task 
of the State Is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
I experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of Becent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starling point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47.500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one 
person supported for one day)at a cost 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and it is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died In Ortssa alone. This was followed 
by tbe Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
In Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 : it is estimated that 
out of a total population ox a million and a half 
in Marwan one miuion emigrated. There was 
famine in Behar In 1873-74, then came the great 
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South Indian Famine of 3 876-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
narts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area 
affected was 267a000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 68,600,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actucwted by the desire i 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- i 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortality in this famine Is said to have been ! 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through- i 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved ' 
at a cost of Its. 8^ crores. Charitable contri-i 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies! 
aggregated B«. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. i 

The experiences of this famine showed the ' 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis, i 
The first great Famine Commission which sat ; 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, . 
eiaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-dav. They recommend- 
ed (fl) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- 1 
iug a suitable task ; and (2) chat gratuitous re* | 
lief should be given in their villages or In poor j 
houses to those who are unable to work. They | 
recommended that the food supply should be , 
left to private agency, except where that was 1 
unequal to the demands upon It. They ad vi sed j 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted ' 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ** Is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at Its normal level of comfort.** Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 

69.600.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was Ks. 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs. li crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. 1} crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. If 
crore, of which Rs. If crore was subscribed 
In the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality la British India was estimated at 

760.000. The experiences of this famine were 

examined by a CoirmisBion under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
In saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments liad been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine^ 
of 1809-1900 supervened. I 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 476,000 square miles with 
a population of 69,600,000. In the Central! 


Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
, Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
jit was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
! rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
! defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
ram. There was In consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a tenible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties m its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected ; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when It was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. Si crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
I India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
! tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
; of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
, malaria which fohowed the advent of the rains 
: induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
! by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the fanune period 
I as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
. laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
I feature of their policy was moral strategy. 

, Pointing out that if the people were assists 
I at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
I if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
I it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of “ putting heart into the people.’* The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 

, the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
I of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
' ration of a large and expansive plan of reUel 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The modern system. 

The Government of India are now in posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorologlos 
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conditions and the state of ttie crops * pro- The Outlook, 

grammes «f suitable relief works are kept up- 
to-date, the country is mapped into relief Such in brief is the official programme 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked and organisation which has been built up 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, out of the experience and practice of the 
non-officials are enllstea, revenue suspended past. Yet everything goes to shew that Govern- 
and loans for agricultural purposes made, ment activity to save human life will never be 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in wanted in the future on the colossal scale of f oi- 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
converted into relief works on Code principles, succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief there has been in silent progress an economic 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the revolution In India. In the year 1918 
rains the people are moved from the large the rains failed more seriously and over a 
works to small works near their villages, liberal wider area than - during any monsoon in the 
advances are made to agriculturists for the recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When rainfall was more marked than in the great 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
mainlng works are gradually closed and gratui- resisting power of the people that instead of a 
tons relief ceases. All this time the medical demand for State relief from over five millions, 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- public assistance was never so large as six nun- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
rains break. 1*1^6 community was insignificant ; the effects of 

the drought completely disappeared with the 
Famine Protection. good rains of the following year. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- Increa^sed Recistind Pnwar 

chinery for the relief of famine has gone the increasea Kesisting power. 

development of famine protection. The Fa- The causes of this economic change in the con- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, ditions of India, whoso influence is widespread 
and often the only means of securing protec- are many. We can only briefly Indicate them 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
are of two classes, productive and protective, clung to his village until State relief in one form 
Productive works being estimated to yield or another was brought almost to his doors, 
proflts wliich will pay interest and sinking N'ow at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
fund charges are met from loans ; protective girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue, ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
In order to guarantee that there should be the supply of labour Is, when general economic 
continuous progress with protective works, conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted demand, or on the constructional works which 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the *re always in progress either through State or 
general revenues Rs. IJ crores annually or private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
one million sterling. The first charge on this generally commands some store of value, 
grant Is famine relief, the second protective often mistermed a hoard. The balance of 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. The •’cports in favour of India in normal times is 
chain of protective railways is now practically approximately £60 millions a year. The gold 
complete. Great progress is being made with and silver b^ion in which this is largely liquid- 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
gramme of protective irrigation works has Id an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay rupees during the last two years of tlie war, and 
Deccan — the most famine-susceptible district the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
in India — and in the Central Provinces. present small diffused savings, which take this 

form owing to the absence of banking Institutions 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under and lack of confidence in the banking system, 
the Government of India Act of 1919, There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
Assam) are required to contribute from their is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
resources a fixed sum every year for expendb particularly in the famine-susceptible tracta 
tore on famine. These annual assignments of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
can be expended on relief of famine only, been constructed, which break the shock of a 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised failure of the rains. The natural growth of the 
In building up a Famine Relief Fund. The population was for some years reduced by plague 
Fund provides, as its main and primary object, and famine diseases, followed by the great influ- 
for expenditure on Famine Relief proper, the enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
word ** Famine ** being held to cover famine millions of people. This prevented the inoresse 
due to drought or other natural calamities, of congestion, but brought some areas 
The balance at the credit of the Fund Is particularly in the Indian States, below their 
regarded as invested with the Governor- former population-supporting capacity. 
General in Gounoil and is available for expen. (The 1931 census showed an increase of over 
dltore on famine, when necessary and, under 30 million in the population since 1921.) 
oertain restrictions, on protective and other The increase of railways distributes the 
works for relief of famine. resources of the country with ease ; the spread 
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of the oo-operative orodit movement has 
improved rural credit. FinallVi there is the 
ooDsiderable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government Is completely equipped 
with a famine code^ there Is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1890. Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavl, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
foe the cattle, with possibly nome assistance 
is transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres. 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1020. The distress which appeared In the end 
of lOfO persisted during the early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in iMirts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Frovlnees and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*46 million which was eonslder- 
ably legs than 8% of the total population of 
the area affected by the falluie of the monsoon. 

The Indian People's Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
Is always s^ope for private philanthropy, 
especially In the provision of clothes, help for 
the supenor class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi* 
iitation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fond, the Maharaia of Ji,ipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Bs. 16 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of eharit- 
able relief in seasons of general distress. 

This Trust Fund lu a few years increased to 
Bs. 28,10,000. During 1 934 it increased further 
to Bs. 32,59,600 the in\c8tcd balances of the 
United 'Provinces Painino Orphans’ fund being 
translerred to the Trust. It is officially called 
the Indian People’s Famine Trust, and was 
ooDStltuted under the Charitable Endowment Act, 
1890. Theincomeof the Trust is administered 
by a board of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinces 
and Indian States, Sir Ernest Burdon, K.O.I.B., 


Auditor-General in India, is the 
Secretary & Treasurer of the Trust. The 
endowmennt of Bs. 32,59,600 above mentioned 
is permanently invested and the principal never 
taimn for expenditure. The income from it is 
utilised for relief work as necessary and unexpen- 
ded balances are temporarily invested, so as to 
make available in years of trouble savings 
acoumulated when expenditure is not necessary. 
The temporary investments — in Government 
Securities — at the end of 1034 stood at 
Bs. 8,144-0-0 and the cash balance at the 
same time was Bs. 14,615-6-2, so that tiie total 
available for expenditure at the oommenoement 
of 1986 was Bs. 17,759-6-2. 

The whole condltionB to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent ywa. This 
is the result of the Improved poUcw of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence In the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport oom- 
munlcations and other factors affected by 
modem progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible l^fore the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modem marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
Illustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorolo^cal De- 
partment but the crisis was home with a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their driginal sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine In the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods. The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Bs. 60,000 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods was Bs. 4,75,000 
in the same year. The terms of the Trust 
fortunately, permit of management on lines 
according with modem needs. 

In 1934 a grant of Bs. 8 lakhs was given 
for the relief and distress caused by the great 
Earthquakes in Bihar & Orissa. 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one of the leading coun- 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
Industrial development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of Industrial enterprise In all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India Is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Goal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
In Bengal and Chota I4agpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, Immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existvnt in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season . Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous snd hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with Important irriga- 
tion projects, the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating stations, I 
and then aistributed over the fields. 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. Q. T. 
Barlow, G.I.S., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work associating with him Mr. J. W. Meaies, 
KJ.O.B., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. M:r. Barlow died, but Bir. Meaies 
Issncd a preliminary report in September, 1910, 
summarising the state of knowledge of the 
problem in India and outlining a programme 
of Investigation to be undertaken In the oouise 
of the Inquiry. Mr. Meaies showed that industries 
In India absorbed over a million horse 


power, of which only some 285,000 h.p. is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water 
the water power so far actually in sight amounts 
to 1{ million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent unlnvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million hoise-power for every thousand 
I feet of fall from the Himalayas, whUe 
I similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivew, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Sden- 
tifle Studies. 

The Eeport points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to ila 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest Hydro-Electric undertakings in 
India aro the thiec schemes developed and 
brought into operation by Tata Sons, Ltd., and 
contuiued imder their innnagemcnt until 1929, 
wlicn they were transferred to the management 
of the Tata Hydro Electric Agencies, Ltd., in 
which Messrs. Tata Sons retained a substantial 
interest These undertakings are : — 

(«) The Tata Hydro Ele(‘- 
tric Power Supply 
Company, IM. . . Started in 1915. 

{h) The Aiidhia Valley 
Electric l^ower Sii])- 
ply (’ompany, htd. „ ,,1922. 

(e) I’lic Tata Power Com- 
pany, Ltd. .. ,, ,,1927. 

These Hydro Electric schemes have a com- 
bined noimal capacity of 240,000 H P and 
provide clectncal energy for the City of Mombav, 
P.onibay suburbs, Thana, Xalyan and Greater 
Poona 

Bombay, after London, is the second largest 
City in the British Empire and is the largest 
manufactuiing centre m India Its population in- 
cluding suburbs at the 1921 census was 1,. 226,313 
with a total population of approximately 
1,600,000 in all of the areas served by these 
companies. Its cotton mills and other factories 
consume about 150,000 H.P., which until these 
Hydro Electric schemes came into operation, was 
entirely produced by thermal stations* using 
fuel coming from great distances. 

The favourable position of the Western Ghats 
which rise to a lieight of more than 2,000 feet 
above sca-lovel within a few miles of Bombay, 
City situated on the shores of the Arabian sea 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan- 
tage of for providing Bombay City and vicinity 
with an adequate and economical power supply. 
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The hydraulic works of the Tata Hydro 
Electric Power Supply Company are situated 
near Lonavla at the top of the Bhor Ghats. 
The monsoon rainfall is stored in three lakes, 
namely, Lonavla, Walwan and Shirawta, from 
which it is conveyed in open masonry canals to 
the Forebay at Khaiidala and thence through 
steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoli at 
the foot of the Ghats, where the head at turbine 
nozzles is l,7r)() feet or approximately 7r)0 lbs. 
per sq. inch. The normal capacity of the Power 
Station at Khopoli is 48,000K.W or 64,300 H.P. 
This scheme was formally opened by H.E. The 
Governor of Bombay on the 8th of February 
1915. 

Investigations in 1917-18 led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhia Jliver just to the North 
of the Tata Hydro Electric Supply Company’s 
lakes, where an additional 48,000 KW (or 
64,300 H.P.) could be developed. Tliesc 

investigations lesulted in the formation of 
the Andhra Valley Power Supi)ly Co. and 
the construction of the schemes, the principal 
leaturcs of which consist of a reservoir 
formed by a dam about 190 feet high, across 
the Andhra Biver and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
long driven through solid tiap rock to the scarp 
of the Ghats, from which the water is taken in 
steel pij)es 4,600 feet long to the turbines in the 
generating station at Bhivpuii 1'lie head of 
water at turbine nozzles is 1,750 feet or approxi- 
mately 750 lbs, per sq. inch. The electrical 
energy is transmitted to Jiombay over a trans- 
mission line 56 miles long lor augmenting the 
supply from Khopoli. 

The Tata Power Company's scheme on the 
Nila-Mula Iliver to the 8outh-East of Horn bay 
was investigated and developed along hues 
similar to the Andra Valley scheme and lias a 
normal installed (opacity of 87,000 KW or 
117,000 HP. The power is transmitted to 
Bombay over a transmission line 76 miles long 
and is used to augment the suiqily of the two 
earlier companies to mills, factoiics and 
railways. 

The Tata Hydro Electric Power Supply Co , 
The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co and the 
Tata Power Company operating as a unit under 
one management supply the whole of the 
electrical energy lequiied by the Bombay 
Electric Supply & Tramways Vo. Ltd., the 
majority of the nulls and industries in Bombay 
City, the B. B. C. I Hallway for their subiiiban 
electrification the whole of the energy lequired 
by the G. T. P. Hallway in Bombay City and for 
their main line traction up to Kalyan, the whole 
of the electiical energy required by the Poona 
Electric Supply Company and the distributmg 
licensees in Thana, Kalyan and the Bombay 
suburbs. 

These three schemes operating as a unit under 
one management provide an adequate and 
economical power supply in the areas mentioned 
above for all purposes. 'J’he rate for energy 
delivered to the Mills, Factoiies and Railways 
has, for several years, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0.567 of an anna per unit, 
which downward trend will continue as industries 
develop and individual consumptions increase. 
This power supply greatly enhances the natural 
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advantages Bombay has a great manufacturing, 
trading and shipping centre. 

Mysore Hydro Electric Works. 

The first Hydro Electric Scheme of any magni- 
tude undertaken in India or indeed m the East, 
was that on the Cauvery River in Mysore 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distributing system was in- 
augurated in 1902. 

The Cauvery River rises in the district of 
Cooig in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State. The principal object of this 
scheme was the supply of power to the 
Mining companies on the Colar Gold Field, 
about 92 miles fiom Sivasamudram, the site of 
the generating station. This transmission line 
was for a number of years tlie longest line in 
Asia. Since 1902 the supply of electrical 
oncigy from Sivasamudram lias been provided 
for Bangalore and Mysore cities and about 200 
othei towns and villages in the South-Eastern 
Half of the State. 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded so tiiat its total capacitv now stands at 
46,000 E H.P This is the maximum obtainable 
tiom the water available. Tins gicat inciease 
has been made possible by the constiuction of 
the Ivrishnarajasagar reseivoii* near Mysore City, 
which has a capacity of 44,000 million cubic feet 
of storage above the minimum draw ott. 

The niimbei of the consumers of all classes 
continues to increase rapidly evciy year with 
greatly inci eased demands. The Government 
of Mysore have encouraged this growth in 
the use of eleetrusil (uiergy and lia\e made a 
yui\ey ot Hydro I’ower resources of the State 
and jirepaied plans for the constiuction 
of a second generating station at the most 
economical site. 

The more imxioitant sites where a Hydro 
Electric power .station can be (;onstriicted are 
Mekadatu, tin* Shimshaw Falls, the Krishiiaraja- 
sagar and the Jog Falls (the Gorsoppa Falls). 
These jiowei sites ju ovule Mysore State with 
ample hydio jiowei resoiiices to meet the re- 
quir ements of the State for a long time to come. 

Works in Madras. 

The Pykara Hydro- Electiic Scheme an 
midertaking of the Madras Government, was 
commenced at the end of ] 929, the first 
stage of the project being completed at the 
end of 1932. The waters utilised for the deve- 
lopment of the scheme are taken from the 
Pykara river which drains from the Nllgiri 
Plateau having a catchment area of nearly 42 
sq. milo.s The average rainfall in the area is 
110 in. per annum, the rainfall varying consider- 
ably at various points. 

The natural head available exceeds 4,000 ft., 
which is higher than any other in the British 
Empire or America. A number of suitable 
reservoir .sites are available with a total capacity 
of about 3,000,000,000 cubic ft., which will he 
utilised as required by the loadgrowth. 
With full storage, 90,000 H.P. can he developed 
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In addition to the 30,000 H.P. irom the tail 
water at a lower site where a further drop of 

1.000 ft. can he obtained. 

The present head utilised is only 3,080 ft., 
developiuK a iiiaxiinuni of 22,000 H.P. A 
large forebay of .58,000,000 cubic ft. capacity 
and another reservoir of 20,000,000 cubic feet 
provide the requisite storage. Water from the 
intake of the river is led by a flume to the 
forebay from whence it is let! thiough a single 
steel pipe to a surge pipe at tiie head of the 
penstock consisting of two pipes, eacli m three 
sections of 27 in., 24 in , and 21 in. in diameter 
and 9,100 ft. in length. 

Three sets of diicct coupled turbo-generators 
of 10,900 H.P. each generate 3 phase, 50 cycles, 

11.000 volts, which is taken through 110/06/11 
K.V, 7,810 KVA. transiormers and switchgear 
in the yard of the generating stjition, and trans- 
mitted to tlic reiieiving station at Ooimbator 
50 miles away by a double circuit transmission 
lines. 

The piittineering features of the Mettur 
Hydro Klectric; Hcheme provide an inteicstmg 
contrast to th(! Pykara Hydro liJlectric Scheme 
now in opeiatiou. 'I’ho Mettur (Stanley) Bam, 
one of the largest structures of its kind m the 
world, is 176 feet high and can imiiound a total 
of 93,500 million cubic feet of water. This 
storage is T>ih«arilv for irrigation purposes, hut 
the water let down for irrigation is also to be 
utilised to the best advantage toi the generation 
^ hydro-electric power. 

l)m-ing the construction of the dam four pipes 
8.6 feet in diainctci were built into the struc- 
ture and equipped with the necessaiy valves, 
gates, screens, and other fittings The function 
^ these pipes was lor suipliissing from the 
reservoir during the latter part of the construc- 
tion period, and for powei f'^eiicration afterwards. 
Each of these pipes represent about 15,000 
horse-powei awaiting development. Each pipe 
is designed to discharge a maximum of 1,250 
ousecs for })o\ccr purposes . 

The operating head will vary from 160 feet at 
tall reservoir level to a normal minimum of 80 
feet. The average head will be 1 35 feet. Under 
such water conditions a minimum demand of 
19.200 or 7,680 H.P. continuous may be met 
^wout the assistance of other plants. 

It is proposed to install four double horizontal 
Eraneis tmbo-generator sets of 15,000 horse- 
power each, one of which will be spare. Only 
two units are to be provided at first, the third 
Will be added in the third, and the fourth in the 
seventh vear of operation, should load conditions 
ItWBtlfy the additional generating capacity. 

The original scheme included four single 
vertical miits of 13,000 horse-power each but 
Consulting Engineers to the Secretary of 
»tate for India preferied tlic arrangement out- 
lined above and their lecommendation was 
adopted. The plant when completed will thus 
be capable of a luaxlmum output of 60,000 
hprse-power. 


The generators will operate at 11,000 volts, 50 
cycles, having a normal rating of 12,500 K.V.A. 
each. They will be specially designed for 
transmitting power eventually to Madras. 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much impdrtance from Its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be ea^cted 
from it than for the part which its 
ourrent supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the Elver 
Jhelum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
I four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water suffielent for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the fore bay 
to the power house, and from fore bay to water- 
wheel there Is an effective head of 805 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 600 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house Is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being Installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Snnagar, a farther 84 
miles. The* installation at Baramulla was 
ori^nally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering It available for cultivation. The 
lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
Increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is 
supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating. The greater 
past of Srinagar city is now electricically 
liglitetl. 


Recent Progress. 

Apart from the development of the projects 
outlined above, the past few yeais have witnessed 
comparatively little progress in hydro-electric 
works. The Mandi Project in the Punjab, which 
utilises the water of the IJhi river for the genera- 
tion of power with which a large number of towns 
in that province will be electrified came into 
operation in 1933. The scheme has been 
formulated In three stages, ^e first is to 
develop 48,000 horse-power from the or^- 
nary discharge of the river ; the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and wonld douUe the 
electrical output; whilst the third would 
utilize the same water several miles down-stream 
and provide an additional 64,000 horse- 
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power. Another interesting project is the 

hTdro^ectriogrid scheme in the United Pio- 
vinees which will carry electric power to a large 
nnmher of towns and villages and will, it is 
anticipated, assist greatly in the development of 
rural areas. 

A smalT plant was completed and put into 
operation at Kalni Tal during 1023, and the 
erection of another small plant was commenced 
at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 
record. It is Interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories. 

The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appear^ to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country, but'owing to 


financial considerations it has now been inde* 
finitely shelved. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies is of note, and it is of more than pass- 
j ing interest to note that the PoonaElectric Snpidy 
Company has recently adopted a similar eotirse. 
This is a phase ot hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thug greatly 
cedacing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a line art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 


INTEREST TABLE. 

From ^ to 12 per cent.* on Rupees 100. 

Calculated for 1 Year, 1 Month (Calendar), 1 Week, and 1 Day (365 Daye to a Year), 
the Decimal f^raotionof a Pie for the Day being shown for the Day, 


Per cent. 

1 Day, 1 


B.S. A. P. 

5 

0 0 2*680 

6 

0 0 8*156 

7 

0 0 3*682 

8 

0 0 4*208 

9 

‘ 0 0 4*734 

10 

0 0 5*260 

11 

0 0 6*786 

12 

0 0 6*812 


1 Week, 

1 Month, 

1 Year, 

Rb* a. p. 

ES. A. P. 

ES. A. P. 

0 16 

0 6 8 

5 0 0 

0 1 10 

0 8 0 

6 0 0 

0 2 1 

0 9 4 

7 0 0 

0 2 5 

0 10 8 

8 0 0 

0 2 9 

0 12 0 

0 0 0 

0 8 0 

0 IS 4 

10 0 0 

0 3 4 

0 14 8 

11 0 0 

0 3 8 

10 0 

12 0 0 
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Local Self-Government 


A field of the administration of India 
profoundly affected by the lleforms of 1919 is 
that of local government. This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments ! 
have been essayed. On the whole, the progress i 
of local government in India for the past quarter 
of acentury has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
tlties — tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lia the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting. . . .The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
commmiity with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in charact(>r in the various 
types of villages, its body of dotalU^d customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
In certain portions of India, in the greater 
part of Assam* in Eastern Jfongal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads /* — {Gazetteer of India.) 

The villag;ps above described fall under two 
main classes, viz . — 

Types of Villages. — '* (1) The ' severalty * or 
raiyatwarl village which Is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, sndi as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddi, who is responsible for law and 
order* and for the collection of the Government 
revenue, lie represents the primitive heiidship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.** 

** (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole* 


its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors* and a certain amomit oc 
coHectlve responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The village si tel s owned by the proprietary body* 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanti^d for cultivation, is 
partitioned amon g the shareholders . The village 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities ; but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwarl village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which Is 
generally lambardatf a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘ num her.* Itls thlstype 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir n. Maine’s Village C<mmunUies is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are In 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them/* 

Village Autonomy. — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a largo degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the Individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as rosi^nslble for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue* 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the in dividual raipattvari system, 
which is cictcnding even in the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration ; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — are laojely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punctaayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda In favour of reviving the 
village coun oil- tribunal, or Punchayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations: — 

“ While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged then^to are far from insur- 
mountable we recognise that such a system 
can only bo gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punehayets in those 
villages in which circumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from interna] feuds. These 
powers might be Increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here. It will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require gre.at care and discretion* 
much patience, and judicious discriminatton 
between the circumstances of different villages : 
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and there is a considerable consensus of opinion | 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers.** 

This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it 
Is unnecessary to refer at greater iength 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
Is too early to say what life ttiey have. The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments arc taking steps 
in the same direction. 

Municipalities. — llie Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Boyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was praHically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tieally inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in moat Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical, charity, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended to the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord Ripon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

The Present Position.— There are some 781 
municipalities in British India, with something 
over 21 million people resident within their 


limits. Of these municipalities, roughly 710 have 
a population of less than 50,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 50,000 and over. 
As compared with the total population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to20 per cent.,and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent. In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 0 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 
is a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Ex-officio members are only 7 per cent, 
and nominated 26 per cent. Elected members 
j are almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
I all municipalities together, the non-officials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
1 one. The functions of municipalities are classed 
I under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
! Convenience and Instruction. For the dls- 
I charge of these responsibilities, there is a munici- 
pal income of Ra. 14*03 crores derived prlnci- 
I pally from taxation, just over one-third 
] coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
I sources. Generally speaking, the income of 
, municipalities is small ,thc four cities of Calcutta, 
! Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid- 
I ing over 40 per cent, of the total. The 
I heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of “Conservancy "and “Public Works** 
which amount to 14 per cent, and 13 per cent. 
! resjiectively, “Water-supply” comes to 13 per 
' cent., “Drainage” to 4 per cent, and 
“Education” to over 11 per cent. In 
I sonic localities the expenditure on education 
' is considerably in excess of the average. In 
I the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
' City, for example, the expenditure on education 
j amounts to more than 21 per cent, of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Berar 
it is over 17 per cent. 

District Boards. — The duties and functions 
, assigned to the municipalities in urban areas are 
I ill riir'dl areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; whilein Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there arc also Union Committees. 
Throughout India at large there are some 207 
district boards with 584 sub-district boards 
besides 455 Union Panchayats In Madras. 
This machinery has jurisdiction over a popula- 
tion which was over 221 millions in 1930-81. 
Leaving aside the Union Committees and 
Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
the Boards numbered over 16,000 in 
1930-31, of whom 73 per cent, were elected. 
As in the case of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 96 per cent, of the whole member- 
ship. Only 11 per cent, of the total members 
of all boards are officials of any kind. The 
total income of the Boards in 1980-31 amount- 
ed to Rs. 16*67 crores, the average income of 
each board being Rs. 2,00,000. The most 
i.mportant item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
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foGome varying from 25 per cent. In Bombay 
and in the K. W. F. Province to 68 percent, 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come 
remarkably to the front within the last three 
years and civil works such as roads and bridges. 
Medical relief is also sharing with education 
though in a less degree the lion's share of the 
available revenue. 

ImpsevemeDt Trust.'--A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social Improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bombay Development Dire<^rate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts have 
been constituted in Gawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress. 

PXoviiicial Progress. — There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000. In 1930-81 
the number of Union Boards rose to 4,510. 
There are also 12 Union Committees. Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees which was passed in 
1920 by tlie L^slative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 145 out of 155 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1930-31 ; and a distinct step forward has 
been projected by the administration in the direc- 
tion of liberalizing the constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
oflicial president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-ofBcials have also been appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. In 
Modrcu also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district boards in 
the Presidency in 1931 was 25 with 1,005 
members. The number of sub-district boards 
was 180. The total number of Municipal 
Councils during the year 1980-81 continued to 
be 81 and the proportion of Indian to European 
and Anglo-Indian members further increased. 
In 1980-81 there were 54 municipal councils, 
consisting entirely of Indian members, as 
against 61 in the previous year. The average 
imposition of taxation per head of population 
is still very low, being only about its. 2-8. 


In the United Proeineee the new Distrloi 
Boards, which consist of non-offielal members 
only with elected non-offldal Ohainnan, were 
plunged straight-way into financial diffl- 
culties. In some cases the necessity for retrench- 
ment was immediate, resulting In the curtail- 
ment of medical relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repairs df roads. Additional taxation 
has so far not been generally imposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change 
for the better. The new municipalities have 
shown a great interest in all forms of civic activity 
but they are still hampered in their work by poli- 
tical and communal obsessions. They are reluc- 
tant to impose new taxation but a consider- 
able programme of expenditure lies before 
them. 

In the Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show improvement, the general attitude 
of the members in regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future. 
Generally speaking the finances are in a more 
satisfactory position than was the case in 
previous years. Expenditure on water-supply 
schemes is steadily increasing. 

In the Central Provinces^ the year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
clmirman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies have been an incentive to the 
development of local self-government, leading 
to an increased sense of public duty and respon- 
sibility. Another very important measure 
regulating municipalities was passed into law in 
1922. Its chief features are the extension of 
the Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. 

In the North-Weet Frontier Province, the 
institution of local self-government is some- 
what of a foreign growth. Certain of the munici- 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
of their responsibilities, and meetings are report- 
ed to be infrequent, but the attendance of non- 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take a very great interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibility is 
imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac- 
tory. Communal feeling shows itself in certain 
localities ; but is in many instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual mem- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and in the 
smooth working of the Committees. An 
important extension of the elective principle 
has recently been made and it is hoped that 
this is proving a success. 
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The Calcutta Improvement Trust was Insti- 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcatta by opening up con- 
gested areas. laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re-housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as^ in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
wa«> to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
In a medical enquiry which was instituted 
Into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 i 
persons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
649,995 in 1891, and increased to 301,251, or 
by 25 per cent., by 1901. The corresponding 
figure according to the 1921 Census was 993,508 
and this had Increased by 1931 to 1,190,734. 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary investigations ' continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legislature and the Trust instituted 
by it. The BiU provided for a large expendi- 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end. It also provided for the appoint- 
ment of a wholetime chairman of the Board 
of Trustees and the membership of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 31st March 1934 : — Mr. J. A. L. 
Swan, O.8.I., c.i e., i.c.s.. Chairman ; Mr. Muk- 
herjea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, 
Calcutta Corporation (ex-oj(Mo); Mr. S. C. Ghosh, 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7 (1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 ; Mr. Prabhudayal Himatalughka, 
elected by the elected Councillors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (6) of the 
Cateurta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. Cham 
Chandra Biswas, O.I.B., elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1920; Mr. W. H. 
Thompson, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce ; Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., elected 
by the Bengal National (;hamber of Commerce ; 
Mr. Unsud Dowla, Sir Badrldas Qoenka, 
Kt., O.X.I., Bai Bahadur Dr. Haridban Dutt, 

12 


Mr. A. J. Thompson, a.r.i.b.a., appointed by 
the Local Government. 

During the 22 years that it has now been at 
work the Trust have decided, and partly 
or entirely carried through many improvement 
schenes for opening up congested areai»,la>mg 
out or widening streets and providing open 
spaces. 

In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
buBtees have been done away with and several 
roads of an <mnroved type laid out, the most 
important of which is the Chittaranjan Avenue, 
lOU rt. wide, which at pn'sent extimds from 
Beadon Street to Chowringhee, Shambazar. It 
IS intended ultimately to extend it up to tho 
Chitpur Bridge. But at present there is 
no direct connexion between Chitpur 
Bridge and the Barrackpore Trunk Boad, as 
Lockgate Road has been severed by the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway. In these 
circumstances the Board considered that traffic 
would be better served by postponing the 
extension to Chitpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to Shambazar which is the terminus 
of the Barrackpore Trunk Road and ol the 
Dum-Dum-Jessore Road. A scheme known as 
Scheme No. XXXVll has been sanctioned by 
Government under Section 48 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act winch provides inter alia for 
the extension of Chittaranjan Avenue up to 
Raja Rajballab Street and for the construction 
of a new 84 feet new road connecting it with 
Cornwallis Street. The Section of Chittaranjan 
Avenue near the Chowringhee end is well placed 
for commerce and trade and is likely before long 
to gain Increased importance by being linked up 
with Dalhousle Square on the West by means 
of a new road 84 feet wide which the Trust 
propose to construct between Mission Row 
and Mangoe Lane. A further extension of this 
road from Chittaranjan Avenue to Wellington 
Street on the east was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment after the close of tho year. 

In the north of the City, two large and 
thirteen small parks have been constructed 
in different quarters. Of the two large 
parks one is named Deshabandliu Park and 
the other Co&sipore-Chitpore open space 
measuring 53 bighas and 156 bighas respectively. 
The Cosslpore-Chitpore Park has a small 
artificial lake and the layout of the area sur- 
rounding the lake has been completed. Four 
football grounds have been provided for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Some tennis 
courts are also being made. The Deshabandnu 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area. The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widened. 

Some progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west ol the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme is known as 
Meydapati, Scheme No. XXVU. 
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The new 84 ft. road connecting Chittaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Koad slightly to the north 
of Jagannath Qhat has been completed so that 
there Is now a continuous main traffic route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Road on tiie west to Upper Circular Eoad 
on the east. The widening of Maniktala Eoad 
between Upper Circular Koad and Maniktala 
Bridge wiiicb has been completed forms a further 
extension of this main roadway which will 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft. to the 
extreme eastern limit of Maniktala. Another 
important scheme which is now complete is the 
new 60 ft. road between Darpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriaghat Street which, with its 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Koad to a new main east-and-west diagonal 
road through Ahiritoliah. 

The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers the 
Board of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened street Instead of acquiring the 
properties has made it Anancially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
Bara Bazaar. The Ealakar Street scheme in 
Bara Bazaar which forms the southern section 
of the aforesaid road is one of the schemes to 
which the new Act is to be applied. It has been 

F ublished under Section 43 of the Calcutta 
inprovement Act, and sanctioned by Govern 
ment. Another scheme which has received the 
sanction of Government and to which the 
new Act is to be applied is the widening 
of a short length of Darmahatta Street and it 
will be interesting to see how the methods 
of assessment provided for in the Act will work 
out in practice. 

The Suburban Areas to the south and south* 
ea'-t of Calcutta required greater attention 
and ext^msive development schemes were under* 
takrn. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts, insanitary tank*) 
requiring approximately 2 crores c.it. of eartl* 
liave been tilled up. Uussa Koad which forms 
the southern aj>proach to the town has been 
widened to 150 tt. for a length ol one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile, it novt 
gives a most pleasant drive trom Cnowringtiee 
to rollygunge. To improve the drainage ol 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
from liallyguDge Railway Station to Chetia 
Bridge, and tor recreation an artificial lake ni 
167 bigbas with adequate grounds has been 
completed. 

Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road Is being constructod round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake. 
The road round the main lake lias been surfaced 
with aspliait and lighted with electricity and Is 
much frequented in tiie evenings. Sites for 
eJub houses adjoining the main lake have been 
allotted to several clubs. Excavation itas been 
continued In a new section of the lake which is 
to be attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by meaus of 
a footbridge. The Calcutta Tramways Co., 


Ltd., have bow extended tram tracks from 
Bussa Koad along Kew Sewer Koad to Bally- 
gunge Station. 

The Board of Trustees have framed a scheme 
for the extension southwards of Lansdowne 
Road which has received Government sanction ; 
acquisition of land was completed and all the 
new and widened roads have been completed 
and opened to traffic ; surplus lands are now 
ready for sale ; the Board in pursuance 
of its policy of carrying out schemes 

in the centre of the town and in the 

suburbs simultaneously, so as to have an 
adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residential buildings to ment the needs of those 
displaced from overcrowded areas In the centre 
of the town has also framed a scheme 
known as Scheme No. XXXIIl for the Improve- 
ment of another section of the undeveloped area 
between Russa Road and the Lake District. 
This too has received sanction of Government 
and land acquisition has made good progress 
and engineering works have been taken 
in hand. 

To the east of the city, several new roads 
have been constructed in Scheme No. VIIIO 
(New Bailygunge Road — Park Circus to Old 
Bailygunge Eoad). They are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them are surfaced 
with asphalt. Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the roads with electricity. The 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Road, between Park Circus and Middle Road, 
Entally, is a pressing need, but the work can only 
proceed slowly in small sections. The Trust 
Id the execution of tliis scheme cannot ignore 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further east, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings proceeds. The 
utilisation of highly-improved lands for bustee 
purposes Is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time. It is necessary to provide 
the essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes. 

The linking up of Amherst Street with Loudon 
Street by a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
in two small sections. The Trust has construct- 
ed a large park near Park Circus Scheme 
No. VIll. known as Eastern Park, measuring 
65 idghas, with a large playing field for 
football and tennis. The Uorachand Road 
Scheme provides for the completion of the 
northern portion of this park and the com- 
mcncenicut ot a wide avenue running parallel 
to Lower Circular Koad througti tJie outer 
fiiugo of Entally. As the scheme involved the 
demolition of a large number ot bustees, in- 
vestigatious were maae to ascertain the 
best means of reducing the displaced bustee 
poimlatlou as a result of whlcii a Rehousing 
Scheme at Christopher Road which will cost the 
Trust Rs. 2,70,000 for land acquisition and 
Rs. 1,07,000 for engineering works has been 
framed and has received the sanction of 
Goveniment. Acquisition of land was completed 
and the raising of land is in hand. 

The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
96 acres. In 1912, Mr. Bompas, the first 
Cliairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, viz,, about 0 per cent, of its public open 
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Bpacei which measured about 1.250 acres (In- 
cluditu; the Maidan. the Horticultural and the 
Zoolosrical Gardens) to its total acrease, Calcutta 
was almost on a par at that time with London 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens, 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York. 
Berlin and Biriniogham. But about 1,000 
acres of Calcutta's 1,250 was accounted for in 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need. Up to date 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhakuiia) — another 250 acres. 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes : — 

In the early stages three blocks of three 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built In Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the poorer classes. It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect bcutis of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
s.g., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Es. 2,44.368 and are 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms 
at Es. 6 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Es. 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12' x 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. The total collection 
of rent during the year 1983-34 Including 
previous year arrear was Es. 14,243. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites with a lettaiile area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma 
nlktola Municipality, but they foiled to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. 

Karbala Tank Lana Ra«bousinr Scbama< — 

In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses wert built. The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with ths class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Ee-houslng scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
31st March 1927. 

Bow Street Re-housing Scheme.'— Seven I 
biceks of buildings containing one-rooraed, two- 1 
rocmed and three-roomed suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 


has proved a striking success. There are 132 
suites for letting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1933-34, amounted 
to Es. 3':,666. 

Paikpara Re-housing Scheme. — This scheme 
has an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 96 build- 
ing sites. A new re-housing scheme has been 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated, at 
Christopher Eoad for the bustee population to 
be displaced by the execution of scheme No. 
XXXV (Eastern Park to Gorachand Eoid). A 
special feature of the new scheme is that the 
land is to be developed as a model bustee for 
displaced bustee dwellers. Special facilities 
are offered to dishoused persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for reinstate- 
ment purposes. 

Bridges. — Some progress has been made in 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines 
inadequately bridged, bv modem and up-to-date 
bridges to .suit the growing traffic requirements. 
The opportunity is being taken of widening the 
Maniktala, Narikeldanga and Beliaghata Bridge 
approaches on both sides — on tlie west(in the case 
of Maniktala and Narkeldanga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Eoad. The new bridges of the 
city will in tlieir traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Beliaghata and at 
Shambazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet In width. The Ohitpore 
Bridge reconstruction of which has been com- 
pleted has been redesigned as a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating fotur 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic. 
The Alipore Bridge, the reconstruction of which 
has been completed, has a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the Tollygunge and Hastings Bridges 
which need re-building. The C^ielsea, Hammer- 
smith and Waterloo Bridges have all-over widths 
of 45, 39 and 42 feet, respectively, the roadways 
being 29, 27 and 28 feet, that is 3 traffic widths. 
Even London Bridge with an all-over width of 
65 feet has only a 37-foot roadway (4 traffic 
widths) and Westminster Bridge which is 84 
feet in width spares only 54 feet (i.e., 6 traffic 
widths, like the 60 feet of Kidderpore Bridges 
for wheeled traffic. 

Financial. — Capital charges during the year 
1933-34 amounted to Es. 61.34 lakhs which 
included Es. 50.50 lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Es. 8.97 lakhs on engineering works. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1933-34 was 
Es. 14,20,69,000. To meet this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Es. 2,48,50,000 ; 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
land and buildings) have yielded Es. 7,05.20,000 
and the revenue fund from its annual surplus 
(after providing for the service of loans) has 
contributed Es. 4.67 orores to (Capital Works. 
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The administration of the affairs of the 
larger ports (Oatoutta. Bombay^ Madratt Kaiaehx^ 
Rangoon and Chittagong) Is vested by law In 
bodies specially constituted tor the purpose. 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings 


are subject in a gre,ater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
At all the ports the European members con* 
stitute the majority and the Board for Bangocn 
consists mainly of European members. 


Eigurei for 1982*33 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the six principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden is excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following table : — 


' 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Capital Debt. 

Calcutta 

Es. 

2,46.30,681 

Bs. 

j 

2,53,65,301 

Bs. 

24,81,38,001 

Bombay 

2,49,70,859 

2,65,52,541 

21,72,50,504 

Madras 

29,80,394 

32,12,510 

1,59,18,050 

Karachi 

62,43,147 

62,77,454 

4,28,59,000 

Rangoon 

68,82,555 

70,76,097 

5,66,10,925 

Chittagong 

6,50.425 

6,94,822 

•26,98,827 


• Includes the first instalment of Bs. 15 lakhs, the second instalment of Be. 5 lakhs, the 

third instalment of lls. 2 lakhs, and the fourth instalment of Jls. 3 lakhs, of a loan of Ks. 50 lakhs 
trom Government. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port, of Calcutta I 
are as follows — j 

Mr. T. H. Elderton, Chairman. 

Mr. W. A. Burns, Deputy Chairman and 
Traffic Manager. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mr (?. K. (Campbell , Mr. A. L. B. Tucker ; 
Mr. M. A. Hughes; Mr. K. J. Nicolson, 
Mr. S. D. Gladstone ; Mr. J. Beid Kay. 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades* Association . — 
Mr. C. H. Pratt. 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. — Bai Bahadur A, C. Bancrjee, 
C.T.B. ; Mr. Naliniu Ilanjan Sarkar. 

Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce , — 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan. 

Elected^ the Muslim Chamber of Commerce . — 
"Mil, Kassim A. Mohammad. 


Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta. — Mr. Rajendra Narayan Banerjee. 

Nominated by Government. — Capt-am L. W. 
B. T. Turbett, O.B.B , k.i.n. , Mr. A. V. 
Venables, M.C., v.u., M.I.E. (Ind.); 

Bai Bahadur B. B. Singh ; Mr. V. E. D. 
Jarrad; Mr. W. J. Ward. 

The principal officers of the Trust are : — 
Secretary. — Mr. C. W. T. Hook. 

Traffic Manager. — ^Mr. W. A. Burns. 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. J. Hand, c.A. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. J. B. Bowley, A.K.C., 
M. Inst. C.E. 

Deputy Conservator. — Commander C. V. L. 
JiTorcoek, o.b.e., r.n. 

Medical Ojficer. — Lt.-Col. F. J. Anderson, 
M.C., F.R.C.S., I.M.S. 

Consulting Engineer and London Agent . — 
Mr. J. Angus, M. inst. C.E. 
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The traffic figures and the income of the Trust for the last fifteen years are as follows : — 


Tear. 

Docks. 

Jetties. 

Stream. 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port. 

Income. 

General 

Exports 

Coal 

Exports 

1 Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Es. 

1914-16 

920,659 

2,633,805 

700,133 

917,978 



8,714,844 

1,44,50,349 

1915-16 

1,054,985 

1,610,645 

670,997 

788,431 



2,967,798 

1,69,86,466 

1916-17 

1,185,159 

1,994,528 

444,210 

686,010 



2,804,880 

1,57,23,432 

1917-18 

995,112 

1,014,993 

363,388 

633,693 



2,094,011 

1,58,39,175 

1918-19 

1,097,562 

1,333,285 

482,403 

674,833 



2,292,462 

1,90,58,513 

1919-20 

1,146,479 

2,264,976 

653,066 

713,746 



2,941,846 

2,23,55,614 

1920-21 

1,133,719 

3,046,400 

413,367 

685,080 



4,017,514 

2,66,08,032 

1921-22 

974,783 

1,687,222 

697,361 

622,411 



3,446,021 

2,19,17,042 

1922-23 

1,414,166 

1,174,041 

304,109 

680,053 



8,336,722 

2,64,75,622 

1923-24 

1,722,306 

1,325,801 

221,035 

761,920 



3,621,243 

2,60,80.027 

1924-25 

1,779,054 

1,495,915 

290,412 

874,714 



3,845,788 

2,78,23,364 

1925-26 

1,494,442 

1,796,409 

352,714 

961,442 

2,231,687 

1,601,941 

3,887,692 

8,21,27,748 

1926-27 

1,465,854 

2,476.794 

455,677 

963,297 

2,844,800 

1,518,885 

4,177,118 

8,12,02,183 

1927-28 

1,837,371 

2,817,448 

480,367 

1,007,917 

2,689,186 

1,606,728 

4,638,569 

3,38,82,124 

1928-29 

1,750,969 

2,644,256 

1,164,631 

1,049,668 

2,524,201 

1,706,659 

4,818,881 

3,41,82,729 

1929-30 

1,985,042 

3,016,185 

853,452 

829,902 

2,539,658 

1,646,932 

4,986,999 

8.43,98,110 

1930-31 

1,440,371 

2,389,393 

646,844 

553,317 

2,145,837 

1,562,602 

4,381,953 

2,83,73,490 

1931-32 

1,251,060 

2,595,912 

586,902 

380,324 

1,748,950 

1,365,076 

4,189,742 

2,67,01,863 

1932-33 

1,123,420 

2,559,136 

362,023 

469,513 

1,665,432 

1,332,672 

3,828,983 

2,46,36,681 

1983-84 1 

1,412,336 

2,191.523 

463,367 

446,783 

1,758,567 

1 ,307931 

3,870,343 

2,88,20,623 


BOMBAY. 


lioAiiD OF Trustees of the Port of 
Bombay. — Mr. G. Wiles, o.s.i., ci.E., i.o.s , 
((’hairman) Nominated by Gewernment. — llear- 
Admiral A. K, F. Bedford, C.B., r.n. ; Mr. Syed 
Munawar , Mr. C. W. E Arbutlinot, c i.E. ; 
Major-Gciieral H. Needham, c B , c.m.g., 1) s o , 
Mr. 1. H. 'J’aunton, l.o s. ; Sir Maurice Brayshay, 
Kt.; Mr. L Wilson. Elected by theHomhay Chamber 
of Commerce. — Mr W. G. Lely , Mr. G. H. 
Cooke ; Mr. J. J. Flockhart ; Mr. H. French ; 
Mr. R. C. Lowndes. Elected by the Indian 
Merchant^' Chamber. — Sir Purshotaindas 
Thakurdas, Kt., c.i K , m b.e. ; Mr. Lakhmidas 
Rowjee Tairsee ; Mr. Gordhandas Goculdas 
Morarji ; Mr. A 1). Shroff ; Mr. M. C. Mattani, 
Elected by the Municipal Corporation. — ^Mr. 
Meyer Nissim ; Mr. Hoosenally M. Rahiintoola. 
Elected by the Millowners’ Association. — Mr. A. 
Geddis, 


The following are the principal officers 
of the Trust : — 

Seentarv, N. M. Morris, Deputy decretory, 
A. S. Bakre, Bar>at-Law. 

ACCOUNTS department. 

' Chief AecU.t J. F. Pereira, B.A.; Deputy AcelU, 
C. F. Lynn, m.a , a.s.a.a.; Sr, AtsU. AecU., 
W.E. McDonnell; Aeett. Aeette., H. W. Scott., 
A. N. Moos; Junior Asstt. AceUe.t O. Hyde, 
E. Cour- Palais, A. E. Javeri ; CosMer, V. D. 
Jog; Ry, Audit Inepectorsy M. J. Murzello, 
J. P. D’Souza; Supdt, Establishment Branch, 
H. N. Baria. 

Encineebing Department. 

Chief Engineer, G. E. Bennett, M.sc., K. Inst, 
O.E., M.l. Mecb. E. ; Deputy Chief Engineer, A. 
Hale- White, M.A.,M.inst.o.E. Executive Engineers, 
a. E. Terrey, A.X.I.C.E., J. A. Eolfe ; Senior 
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iititf. Bnginuft, F. £. Vazifdar, L.O.a.,j 
F. M. Surveyor, B.80. (Glee.), E. 

L. Everett, a.m.lo.b., H. N. Barle, L.O.B.: 
ChUf DrMmtmt X** B, Andrew, 11 . 1 . struct. 
B. ; Ptrtonal Aut, to tho ChUJ Enginur, T. B. 
Hewkine ; Mochanical SuperirUendontt R. B. He 
Gregor, A. 11 .I. 11 .IB.; Autt. Mochanical Sup^n- 
tondentt, B. G. Sharpe, A. 11 .I.H B., 8. J. watt, 
va.L.B., D. V. Eohfl, B.SC., and A. C. Strelley. 

M. I. Mar. B., A.M.I.M.E., A.M.i.L.F. Chief Pore- 
man, B. Shaw. 

Docks Dbpabtmbbt. 

Mamgcr, 0. K. Bich, B.A.; Deputy Mana- 
gere, F. A. Borissow, W. G. H. Templeton 
and F. Seymour Williams, D.S.O. ; Deputy 
Manager (Office), F. A. Davies ; Aeett. Mana- 
gere, Ut and 2nd Grade, E. G. Jolley, A. Mattoi, 
L. B. WaUh, F. J. Warder, B. J. Kail,D. L. 
Ljmn, G. O. A. Martlnes, P. B. Fenner, 
Eanabboy Framji, Ardeshlr Haneckjl and 

A. B. Jaywnnt; Cath Superdtor, T. D’Sllva; 
Caehier, Bobert FeruaLdea. 

Bailwat Depabtmbmt. 

Manager, D. G. H. Hearns H. Inst., T., 
Deputy Managers, A. F. Watts and H. A. 
Oaydon; AesU. Manager, S. G. B. Shaw, P. M. 
Boyce and H. £. A. Xizilhash ; Aeett. Traffic 
Supdt., W. H. Brady ; Office Supdt., Subrahmanya 
Baghunathan. 

FOBT DBPAKTHBNT. 

Deputy Conservator, Captain A G. Klnch, 
l).S.o., B.I.U. (Betd.) ; Dock Masters, Alexandra 
Dock, J. L. Williams and 0. B. M. Thomas; 
Dock Masters, Prince's da Ftctorta Dock, C. T. 
Willson and G. England ; Port Department, 
Jnspector and Supdt. of Police, Harbour Patrol, 
W. F. Bigg; Office Supdt., Hoses Samuel. 

Pilot Esi^blishmbnt. 

Harbour Master, E. G. Worthington ; Mobter 
Pilots, J. S. Nicholson and B. 0. Vint. 

Pilots, A. H. Thomson, H. W. L. T. Davies, 
H. H. Church, W. E. Brown, W. L. Friend, 

B. H. Frledlander, W. Sutherland, H. Lloyd 
Jones, J. Cook, G. E. Firth, H. T. Elliott, 
T. B. G, Wardland, J. S. Hawkes and 0. J. B. 
Williams. 

Land and Bcnpebs Department. 

Manager, F. H. Taylor, F.S.I., m.r.s.1. ; 

Deputy Manager, B. 0. Durant ; Personal Asstt., 
B. G, Desbmukh, B.A., LL.B.; Office Supdt., 
D. A, Pareira ; Asstt, Manage/s W. H. 
Cummings, C. P. Watson andW. O’Brien ; Chief 
Inspector, G. C. Battenberg. 

Stores Department. 

CordroUer of Stores, H. E. Lees ; 1st Assistant, 
W. J. Wilson ; 2nd Assistant, B. F. Davidson ; 
Statistical Supdt., H. L. Barrett. 


Hedioal Departmert. 

Administratiie Medical Officer, Dr. F. D. 
Bane, M.B., M.R.O.S ; Medical Offieere, (North 
District'), Dr. A. D. Earkhanawalla, H.B.B.8. 
Superintendent, Antop Village, Dr. H. Vljayakar, 
I1.M. A 8. 


The revenue ol the Trust in 1033-34 amounted 
to Bs 2,45,36,698 and the expenditure to 
Bs. 2,45,34,226. The result of the year’s working 
was a deficit of Bs. 89,879 under General 
Account which has been met from the 
Bevenue Beserve Fund, and a surplus ol 
Bs. 92,351 under Pilotage Account, which 
has been transferred to the Vessels Beplaoement 
Fund. The balance of the Bevenue Beserve 
Fund at the close of the year amounted 
to Bs. 55,30,386. The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Bs. 85,800. 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of 
the year amounted to Bs 20,45.17,753, repay- 
ment of which is provided for by annual Binking 
fund contributions from revenue ; the accum- 
ulation of the sinking fund as at Slst March 
1934 was Bs. 471*45 lakhs., in addition to this 
apart from property appreciation, the Beserve 
and other funds total Bs. 88*34 lakhs. 


The trade of the Port of Bombay during tbe 
last ofiUcial year aggregated Bs. 178 croies 
in value. 


The number of steam and square-rigged 
vessels which during recent years have entered 
the docks or been berthed at the harbour 
walls and paid dues, excluding those which 
have unloaded and loaded in the stream > 


Tear. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

nett. 

1911 to 1916 (average) 1,668 

8,437,354 

1916 to 1921 

, 2,086 

4,758,888 

1921 to 1926 

, 1.962 

4,674,817 

1926 10 1931 .. 

.. 1,954 

4,749,570 

1931-F2 

.. 1,866 

4,588,577 

1932-33 

.. 1,830 

4,691,183 

1983-34 

.. 1,913 

5,099,247 


The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1933-84 by 149 vessels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 564,468 an excess of 67,488 tons 
over the previous year. 
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KABACHI. 


Trustees. 

Chairman. — Colonel D. S. Johnston, O.I.B* 

(Vice-Chairman. — Lala Jagannath Ralaram 
Randon, B.sc., elected by the Board), 
elected by the Karadii Indian Merchants’ 
Association. 

Appointed by Government. 

Collector of Customs. — ^F. Buckney, B.A. 

A. K. Homan (Divisional Superintendent, 
North Western Railway). 

Major J. C. Gain, M.C. (d.a.A., <fe Q.M.G., 
Sind Independent Brigade Area). 

Mir Ayub Khan, Bar-at-Law. 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce. 

W. D., Young, (Couper & Young). 

J. W. Anderson, (Grahams Trading Co., 
Forbes (India), Ltd. 

G. H. Raschen, (Forbes, Forbes Campbell <fe 
Co., Ltd); H. S. Bigg-Wither, o.B.E., 
(Burmah-Shell Oil Storage & Distributing 
Co. of India, Ltd.) 

Elected by the Karachi Indian Merchants’ 
Association. 

Chellaram Shewram, (Shewram Rewachand). 

Elected by the Buyers & Shippers’ Chamber. 

Isherdas N. Mallik, (R. B. Jesharam Thakur- 
das) ; Mohamedali A. K. Alavi, (Yusafali 
Alibhoy Karimji and Co). 

Elected by the Karachi Municipal 
Corporation. 

Tikamdas Wadhumal, m.a. (Oxon), Bar-at- 
Law. 


Principal Officers of the Port Trust: — 

Chief Engineer. — W. P. Shepherd-Barron, 
M.O.M., Inst. O.E. 

Deputy Chief Engineer. — ^H. A. L. French, 
M. mst., O.E. 

Chief Accountant. — ^B. A. Inglet, B.A., C.A. 

Tra^c Manager. — A. A. L. Flynn, V.D., 
C.M.Z.S. 

Deputy Conservator. — J. A. Scarr, M.b.e. 

Chiej Storekeeper. — R. A. Donde. 

Secretary. — L. J. Mascarenhas. 

Revenue Receipts and Expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1933-34. 

Revenue Receipts Rs. 61,94,000. Special 

Receipts. Rs. 63,000. Revenue Expenditure 

65,71,000. Deficit Rs. 3,14,000. Reserve 

Fund Rs. 69,32,000. 

SHIPPING. 

Number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1933-34 exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 3,119 with a 
tonnage of 2,878,403 as agiainst 8,234 with a 
tonnage of 2,268,236 in 1932-33. 878 steamers 
of all kinds entered the Port with a 
tonnage of 2,257,280 against 841 and 2,134,689 
respectively in the previous year. Of the 878 
steamers 683 were of British Nationality. 

The imports during the year totalled 724,000 
tons against 745,000 tons in the previous year. 
The shipments were 893,000 tons in 1933-34 
against 914,000 in j.932-33. 

The total volume of imports and exports 
was 1,617,000 tons against 1,659,000 tons 
in the previous year. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras 


Officials, — G. G. Armstrong, o.B.E., M.O., 
y.D., H. inst. T., (Chairman and Traffic 
Idanager), G. N. Bower, b.a., 
(Collector of Customs), Commander C. R, 
Bluett, R.I.N. (Presidency Port Officer). 

Non-OJficials — (1) Nominated by Government 
H. N. Colam; Sir Percy Rothera, Kt., 
O.B.E., M.lnst. O.B., I.H.I.B. 



ReweserUing Southern India Chamber o 
CommercSt Madras.-— M, R. Ry. M. Ct. M 
Chidambaram Chettlyar Avergal : M. R 
Ry. G. Janakiram Chetty Garu. 


Representing Madras Trades Association,— 
S. W. Edwards, E. A. Heath. 

Representing Southern India Skin db Ride 
Merchants* Association, — Yakub Hasan Salt. 

Representing Madras Piece-Goods Merchants' 
Association,— Abdus Subhan Sahib, b.a. 

Principal Officers are : — Port Engineer— 

G. F. Alexander, a.m. i.c.b. 

Deputy Coservalor of the PoH of Madras— 
Lt.-Commander A. D. Berrington, E.N.R., 
(Retd.) 

Deputy Traffic Manager,— J. G Lord. (On 
leave preparatory to retirement.) 

Chief Accountant.— U. R. Ry. G. Venkataraya 
Pal Avergal, m.a. 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineer,— Maioi 
B. G. Bowers, m.o,, aj.b.0. 


Assistant Mechanical Engineer, — S. W. 

White, M.I. Mar. E., a.h.n.i.a. 

1st Engineer and Dreadging Master — F. G. 
C*)oper. 

Assistant Engineers. — M- R. Ry. V. Dayananda 
Kamath Avergal, b.a., B.b., M. R. Ry. S. 
Nagabushanam Aiyer Avergal, b.a., m.e., 
A.I.B.B. 

Assistant Engineer (Electrical,) — M. R. Ry. K. 
Subramania Aiyar Avergal, m.e., a.i.b.B. 

Harbour Master — A. Mackenzie. 

Assistant Harbour Masters — ^Mr. S. Prytherch, 
Mr. L. T. Lewis, Mr. L. J. Whitlock. 

Assistant Traffic Manager, — M. R. Ry. M. S. 
Venkataraman Avergal, b.a., L. A. 
Abraham, b.a., v.o.i. 

Deputy Chief Accountant. — M. R. Ry, R. 
Rangaswami Aiyar Avergal, b.a. 

Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering). — M. 
R. Ry. V. Mathuswami Aiyar Avergal, b.a. 

Office Manager. — M. R. Ry. G. M. Ganapathl 
Aiyar Avergal. 

The receipts of the Tmst during 1933-34 
on Revenue Account from all sources were 
Rs, 80,65,074 as against Rs. 29,86,394 in 1082-83 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 30,00,506 as against Rs. 82,12,510 in 
1932-33. No contribution to Reserve funds 
was made during 1933-34. 729 vessels with an 
aggregate net registered tonnage of 24,78,301 
tons called at the port during the year against 
last year’s figure of 694 vessels with a net 
registered tonnage of 28,33,140 tons. 
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RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members — 

Appointed hy Government John Cherry, 
OIK., M L c , ((Jhairman) ; T. Cormack, 
c.A., ; Captain II. W. 13. Livesay, O.B.K., 
R I.N., and A o. Deas. 

Ex-Offirio —Messrs. H. 0 Reynolds, I.C.S , 
(Chairman, Rangoon Development Trust) , 
P. W. Singleton (Collector of Customs) , 
and 13. M Crosthwaitc, v.d , (Agent, 
Burma Railways). 

Elected hy the Burma Chamber of Commerce . — 
Messrs. M. L. Burnet ; C G Wodehouse, 
M L (y., R. B. Howison , and K. B Harper 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association . — 
W. C. Penn. 

Elected hy the Chinese Chamber of Commerce — 
K. E. Khwet. 

Elected hy the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce. — S. N. Haji and A. W. Adamjee 

Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce — 
(J. Them Maung, b.a , m.m f , (Vice- 
Chairman). 

Elected by the Corporation of Rangoon . — 
U Thin Maung, K L.c. 

Principal Officer are — 

Secretary. — C. Witcher. 


Chief Accountant. — S.A. Wetherfleld, B.A., 
A.C.A. 

Chief Engineer.— VI. D. Betty, B.A., B.A.I., 
M. Inst. 0 E. 

Deputy Conservator. — H. N. Gilbert. 

Tragic Manager. — E. J. B. Jeffery. 

Port Surveyor. — Commander C. M. L. Scott, 
R.N. (Retd). 

The income and expenditure on revenue 
account for the Port ot Rangoon in 1933-34 
wore . — Rs. 

Income . . . . 70,88,855 

Expenditure . . . . 72,12,288 

The capital debt of the port at the end of 
the year was Rs. 5,24,28,667. The balance 
(including investments at cost) at the credit 
of the different sinking funds on 31st March 
1931, was Rs. 2,21,82,458-7-3. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1933-34 was 5,066,333 tons of which 
j 1,100,397 tons were imports, 3,943,952 tone 
exjiorts and 21,984 tons transhipment. The 
I total number of vessels (excluding Government 
vessels) entering the port was 1,652 with a 
total net registered tonnage of 4,21 5,903 showing 
an im^rease In the number of vessels 
and of 115,734 tons in the net tonnage as 
[compared with the previous year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karcafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor* 
taut Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam- Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Chitta- 
gong is the natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal, Lat. 22* 21’!^ ; Long. 91® | 
50’ E, 1933 Pop. 53,166. I 

Trade 

Imports — Salt, mineral oil, machinery, tea 
estate stores, rice, coal and railway material. 

Exports — Wax, jute, tea, hides, cotton, capas, 
rice, paddy, eggs, poultry and livestock. 

Accommodation — ^Vessels of any size can 
proceed 9 miles up the Karnafuli to Chittagong 
at H.W.0.8. draught of 23 ft to 26 ft. 

There are 5 berths for ocean-going V(*s8el8 at 
the Assam-Bengal Railway jetties, also two 
sets of fixed moorings. | 

Jetties are 2,100 ft long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 35 cwts and 4 to lift 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and jetties 
are in direct rail communication with the Assam- 
Bengal Railway system, cargo in bulk bemg 
dealt with direct into wagons. Depth at jetties I 
about 32 feet. 


Provisions — ^I’resh luovisions, good drinking 
water and coal obtainable. 

There arc three river bars affecting navigation 
controlled by large suction dredger. 

Night pilotage is in force except during the 
S W. monsoon. 


Charges — Port dues 4 annas 6 pies, per reg 
ton. Hospital dues 2 pies per reg ton Harbour 
Master’s fee Rs 32. Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed berths Rs. 32, swinging berths Rs. 16. 
Berth alongside jetties Rs. 40, per day, night 
work and holidays extra. 


Pilotage not exceeding — 
10 ft. to 20 ft. from . . 

21 ft 

22 ft 

23 ft 

24 ft 

25 ft 

26 ft 


Rs. -a. Rs. a. 
67 8 to 304 4 
337 8 
385 4 

439 4 
486 0 
553 8 
634 8 


Towage by Port Commissioners’ Tug. 

Port Authority : Port Commissioners, CHiitta- 
gong. 


Oj0iciaZ.s.— Deputy Conservator, Lieut.- 
Commander, F. W. Angell, R.i.N. ; Port Engineer, 
F. J. Green, B.sc., M.I.C.E , <fec. ; Lloyds Agents, 
James Finlay & Co. 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga- 
patam to supply an outlet for a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India, hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
mineral resourees and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was first formulated by the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company. That the 
creation of such a port would have beneficial 
influence on this area was unquestioned, for it is 
pointed out that Vizagapatam, lying as it does 
m front of the only practicable gap in the barrier 
of the Eastern Ghats, is formed by nature to 
be the outlet of the Central Provinceg, from 
which a considerable amount of trade has taken 
this route in the past, even with the imperfect 
communications, hitherto available. A necessary 
complement of the scheme was the construction 
of the proposed railway from Parvatipuram to 
llaipur now completed which, with the existing 
coastline of the Bengal- Nagpur Railway would 
make a largo and rich area tributary to the pro- 
posed port, and obviate the long and expensive 
(iircuit by Calcutta. A link has also been supplied 
in the most direct route to Rangoon from Europe 
by way of Bombay, while, from an imperial 
point of view, the provision of a fortified 
port on the long and almost unprotected stretch 
of coast between Colombo and Calcutta is held 
to be a consideration of great importance. The 
lofty projecting headland of the Dolphin's Nose 
would offer facilities for this purpose. 


nel dredged out to afford a passage 300 ft. wide 
at the bottom. Vessels of 26 ft. draft and 
530 ft. length are admitted at present and deep- 
ening is in progress to allow vessels of 28'- 6" 
maximum draft to enter in the near future. 

A quay wall comprising three 500 ft. Berths 
has been completed and equipped with 3-ton 
electric cranes. Storage accommodation aggre- 
gating 140,000 sq ft. of covered area, in three 
single storied sheds has been provided in the 
vicinity of the quay, equipped with full railway 
and road facilities. Two additional Sheds with 
lighter lierths ' are in course of construction 
for export cargo. Special facilities have been 
provided for the storage and shipment of man- 
ganese ore. In addition to the quays, four 
Mooring Berths have been installed, around 
the Basin and additional facilities provided for 
dealing with lightered cargo. 

A large area of land has been reclaimed in 
the course of the dredging oi)eration8 and it 
has been laid out 111 block.s served by broad 
roadways. Plots are available for office sites 
and for industrial concerns. Water supply 
and electric lighting hrve been arranged for. 

The fioating equipment of the Harbour com- 
prises three tugs of 1,500, 600 and 450 H. P. 
respectively. 


The Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, sanctioned the construction of 
the new railway line from Raipur to Parvati- 
puram. The work is completed and the line 
opened to traffic. They also decided to 
develop the port of Vizagapatam under their 
direct control and the port has accordingly 
been declared to be a major Port. 

The work is being carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under direct charge of an Engineer- 
in-Chief who comes under the administrative 
charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme, a post which is held 
ex-officio by the Agent of the B. N. Railway. 
An Advisory Committee consisting of the 
above mentioned officers and representatives 
of the Local Government, the Vizagapatam Port 
Administration and the commercial interests 
concerned, has also been constituted to advise 
in the development of the Harbour. 

The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in stages 
according to the demand of trade. The first 
stage has been completed sufficiently to enable 
the Harbour to be opened. Ships started using 
the Harbour in October 1933 and the official 
opening by His Excellency the Viceroy took 
place on 19th December 1933. 

The present provision includes a 1,000 ft. 
diameter 'Turning Basin together with access 
to the three quay Berths and an Entrance Chan- 


A graving dock with an entrance 60 ft 6 in. 
broad has been provided ; but though adapted 
for future extension and for use by vessels 
larger than the dredging craft which now use it, 
length of ships is at present restricted to 300 feet. 

The port is at present capable of dealing with 
lifts of 1 5 tons. 

The sea entrance channel is protected on the 
South side by the provision of a sand trap and 
protecting Breakwater. 

At present ships enter and leave the Harbour 
during day time only and pilotage is compulsory. 

The future administration of the Port is still 
under consideration by the Government of India. 
At present, the Agent of the Bengal-N agpur 
Railway holds Administrative charge of the 
Port. He is represented at Vizagapatam by a 
Deputy Conservator, which office is held ex- 
Ojpeio by the Engineer-in-Chief. All matters 
in connection with port traffic and land are 
under the charge of the Traffic Manager. The 
Port Railways are belhg worked by the B. N. 
Railway Company. 

The principal officers are : — 

Administrative Officer. — V. E. D. Jarrad. 

Engineer-in-Chief and Deputy Conservator^ 
O. B. Rattenbury, B.sc., M.i.c.B., m.t.e. 

Traffic Manager. — E. G. Lilley, B.A. 
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Edncatlon. 


Indian education ia unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen tiius» It affor<te the 
sps'tacle of a growth which, while to one it 
wlU appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a svmbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the* part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modem life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have In the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result Is that the 
■tnicture has become top-heavy. The lower 
dasses are largely illiterate, while the middle 
dasses who constitute the bulk of the inteUi> 
MtUna are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are mote highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects. I 
Primary Education Acts have been passed in the { 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses. On the 
other hand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities have grown apace ; and, espe- 
cially during the period of financial depression, 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions. A movement 
has therefore set in with the object of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to universities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the i 
8<mool system of education. i 

The Introduction of Western Learning I 
•—In the early days of its dominion in India, j 
the East India Company bad little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East 
His policy was to enable the ancient learnins to 
revive and flourish under the protection of a sta- 
ble government, and to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the habits and customs of the people. 
Even the Act of 1813 which set apart a lakh 
of rupees for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences was interpreted as 
a scheme Cor the encouragement of Sanskrit and 
Arable. In the following year the Court of Direc- 
tors instructed the Governor- General to leave 
the Hindus '‘to the practice of usage, long estab- 
lished among them, of giving Instruction in their 
own homes, and to encourage them in the exer- 
cise and cultivation of their talents by the sti- 
mulus of honorary marxs of distinction and in 
gome cases by grants of pecuniary assistance." 

It was from sources ether than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, Joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mom Boy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western seonlar learning. The new institution 


was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
^w apace. Fifteen vean later, the Commit- 
tee of Publlo Instmetion in Bengal reported 
that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that Independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared In the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded In memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College, 
whose object was to teach " the principles and 
practice of medical science In strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Europe." Many 
renounced the failure of the undertaking to 
e inevitable ; for, under the Hindn custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead. 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. From that time 
onward Indians of the highest castes have devo- 
ted themselves with enthusiasm and with success 
to the study of medicine in all its branches. 

Another impetus to the introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and WUberforoe, influenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshraan and Ward opened the first 
mtestonary College at Serampore in 1818: and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy In Indlr by bis 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College in 
Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been still 
earlier In the Held; for as earlv as In 1787 a small 
group of missionary schools were being directed 
by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian College 
was opened in 1837. In Bombay, tne Wilson 
School (afterwards College) was founded in 
1834. 

Lord William Bentinck's minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay's famous minute) marks 
of somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determlLed, 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its availab'e funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglect^ ; still 
less that the development of the veraacnlars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
billy contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1335; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837; and In 
1844 Sir HenryHardinge ordained that preference 
In Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root In India: and, though the Muhamma- 
dans stlU held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of fate a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the instructional 
level of their co-reUgionlpts; and in many oi 
the provinoes of India a great Impnlsr 
towards educational advance among the Hnliam 
madan community ia now notioeanle* 
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CBOWTH AND OBCANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Gliarles Wood's despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which It laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the histher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was dlsiarded. The new policy was boldly 
*‘ to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instniotlons were created on lines 
which do not dilfer very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 18.S6 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schi'Olp and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private Institutions. 
'* Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and load to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people." 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating tsrpe of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis : it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination . 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced st ady. They were 
aware of Mie dangers of a too literary course of 
Instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
edneation would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of tlielr country 
• . . .and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increase of wealth and commerce. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-ald system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice It was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money. Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept In which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate and Secondary 
Edneation charged with the administration of 
the high school and intermediate stages of 
education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon's Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per nent, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder : the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
ana oi inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of labile 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects* but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
Qt the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing svstem, in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
Improve and to strengthen it. 
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* High Schools include yemacular high schools also in some provinces. 

I Indudes Intermediate and Second Grade Colleges of the new type. 

(a) Indudes scholars in University Departments and the Intermediate and second Grade Colleges (including Intermediate colleges of the 
new type). 
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Educational Expansion, 


Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy.*— Thr Indian 
Universitief* Act of 1904 was followed by 
two important resolutions of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy— one in 
1004 and the other in 1013. The resolution 
of 1004 was comprehensive in character and 
reviewed the state of education in all 
its departments. The following passage from 
it summarises the intentions of Government; — 
** The progressive devolution of primary, 
secondary and coUegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the continuous with- 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Educational 
Commission in 1 883 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme Importance of the princi- 
ple that in each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education. In withdrawing 
from direct management it is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions." The 
comprehensive instructions contained in this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
vears by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education. The 
resolution of 1013 advocated, inter alia, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching type ; it reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an Increase in the 
salaries of teadiers and an improvement in the 
amounts of grants-in-ald ; and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of wracter in the education given to scholars 
of all grades. It further discussed the desir- 
ability of Imparting manual instructions and 
instruction in nygiene ; the necessity for medical 
Inspection ; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls’ 
schools by women teachers and the exx)ansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers. The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 
progress in the provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were in many 
oases delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
War. 

Department of Education. Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
-—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
It in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler. In 1928. the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the Inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Berenne and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and I^ands. 
Kunwar Jagdish leased and Mr. G. S. Bajpai 
are the pre«ent Member and Secretary, res- 
pectively. The Department possesces an educa- 
tional adviser styled Educational Oommissionet. 


The present Educational Commissioner is 
Sir George Anderson, Et., c.s.i., c.i.B., m.a., who 
is an eminent educationist of wide experience 
and has served on several Commissions and 
Committees on education in India. 

Calcutta University Commission.— The 
Report of the Calcutta Univeriiity Cemmi^sion 
was published in August 1019 and in the follow- 
ing January the Government of India issued a 
Resolution summarising the main features of 
the Report and the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. 

The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Report 
(i) High schools fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments of the 
country and new avenues of employment 
demand 

(it) The Intermediate section of University 
education should be recognized as part of 
school education and should be separated 
from the University organisation. 

(lit) The defects -of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teadiing 
body, the incorporation of unitary Uni- 
versities (as occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local Interests, and supervision of 
different classes of institutions by seveiaJ 
appropriately constituted bodies. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal ; but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission. In tto 
United Provinces two committees were aiipoint- 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education. 

In Bengal the first outcome of the Commia- 
3iOD*B Report was the passing of the Dacca 
Uni*’eTBity Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in March 1920. It is remarkable that 
the University which appears to have been least 
affected by the recomn endatlons of the Calcutta 
University Commission has been the Calcutta 
University itself. In spite of many discussions 
and draft proposals by both the University and 
the Government the organisation of the 
Calcutta University has remained unaffected. 

The Reforms Act. — ^The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education Is now a 
'transferred * subject in the Governors* provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some ezoeptions to this new order of things. 
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The education of Europeans is a * Provincial 
reserved* subject* i.e,, it is not within the charge 
of the Minister of Education ; and to the Govern* 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh* Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to 
be central subjects. The Govemmeut of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs* Colleges and of 
all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
General in Council for the benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of sudi members or servants. 

Hartof CommittM on Education. — The most 
notable event in recent years has boon the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India. The report of 
the Committee, which was published in 1929, 
constitutes a valuable document on the present 
state of education In India. 

Lindsay Comniitsion.‘~~*Another Commission, 
which deserves mention, was appointed In 1 929 
by the International Missionary Council 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working in India. It 
was presided over by Dr, A. D. Lindsay, Master 
of BalUol College, Oxford. The Commission 
visited India in 1930-31 and its report was 
published in 1931. 

The Punjab University Enquiry Committee 

was appointed In 1932 and submitted Its report in 
the following year. The committee reported that 
“ the University is overburdened by the immense 
area of its jurisdiction and by the ever-increasing 
number of its students many of whom are ill-fitted 
for such education.” The mam recoramcn la- 
tion was that the school syst m should be re-ad - 
justed so that many pupils would be diverted at 
an earlier age to vocational and other forms of 
education. 

Administration. — ^The transfer of Indian 
educAtlon to the charge of a Minister respond Ibh 
to the Provincial Le^'^Iatlve Council, of which 
he himself is an elected member, has brought 
the subject directly under popular control in 
the ten major provinces Generally speaking 
education, excluding European education, is 
not, however, under the charge of » 
single Minister in all the provinces of India 
Certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion Is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister. He controls the Inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and is generally responsible to the 
local Ifovemment for the administration of 
education. The authority of Oovemraent, 
In oontrolling the system of public Instruction, 
is in part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education. In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Unlversltiea in those 


provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. Institutions 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by “recogni- 
tion” and by the payment of grants-in-ald, with 
the assistance of the inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and m rarer cases by local 
bodies. 

Educational Services. — Until recently, the 
educational organl^^ation In India consisted 
mainly of three services — (i) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (ii) the Provincial .Educational 
Service, and (Hi) the Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came Into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1886, and In 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions — the Indian Educational Service 
staffed by persons reeruited In England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recnilted In India These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal In status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 60 per cent, 
than the pav of the Indian recruit. Gradually, 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pav and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1012-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment. The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultanrously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
Incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service. This reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indlanisation of the superior 
educational services in India. It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in this service 
should on an average be 50 per cent, of the 
total strength, excluding the posts In Burma. 

In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the superior services in India. The Commis- 
sion recommended that “ for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the ail -India services which operate 
in transferred fields. The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited bv local Governments**. 
The Commission fuither recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that ” It will rest entirely with the 
local Ooveminents to determine the number 
of Europeans who may in future be recruited. 
In this matter the discretion of local Oovem- 
raent must be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the oo-operatiou of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fied Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State**. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendutions, 
the Indian Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
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memberB, the history of the service which has 
had a brief but fine record will be brought to au 
end. The present organisation of education 
in the provinces is largely the work of members 
of this service ; while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. 

The new Provincial Educational Services, 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been const!* 
tuted in most provinces. These schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene- 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main dasses — class 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being. 


and dass II which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Servtee. 

The existing Provlndal and Subordinate 
Edneatlonal Services in the provinces have 
been affected, more in some provinces that 
others, by the changes whidi have taken place 
since 1010. Gommunu interests have Infloeneed 
roemitment, and In some places they have 
influenced promotions also. In a direction which 
has not alwa^ tended towards service content* 
ment. But these results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the effidency of the Bdneation Depart- 
ments in the provinces. 


Statistical Progress. 

The t.wo tabies given below afford useful comparisons with previous years and serve to illustrate 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 


(a) Students. 


Year. 

In Eecognised Institutions. 

In All Institutions 
(fiecognised and Unrecognised). 

1 Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1916-17 

6,050,840 

1,166,468 

7,207,308 

6,621,527 

1,230,419 

7,851,946 

1921-22 

6,401,484 

1,340,842 

7,742,275 

6,962,979 

1,418,422 

8.881,401 

1926-27 

8,777,739 

1,761,611 

10,620,360 

9,315,140 

1,842,356 

11,157,496 

1927-28 

9,260,266 

1,809,890 

11,160,156 

9,778,737 

1,996,445 

11,776,222 

1928-29 

9 61 5,109 

2,032,388 

11,647,497 

10,028,086 

2,137,753 

12,165,889 

1929-30 

9,748,749 

2,140,863 

11,898,602 

10,266,914 

2,258,212 

12,515,128 

1930-81 

0,796,683 

2,260,164 

12,056,837 

10,318,493 

2,875,608 

12,689,086 

1931-32 

9,752,937 

2,369,529 

12,122,466 

10,273,888 

2,492,649 

12.766,537 

1932-33 

9,715,763 

2,476,384 

12,192,137 

10,247,062 

2,606,470 

12,863,532 


ib) Expenditure. 


Year. 

Total expenditure on 
education in British India. 

Public Funds. 

Total. 

:: ;; ;; :: 

Bs. 

8,14,80,471 

Bs 

11 28.88,068 

11,49,61,178 

18,37,52,969 

v. v. ;; :: 

15.50,28,068 

24.58,47,672 

16,46,80,015 

25,82,789»10 

1#2II ?» 

i92»-80 .. .. :: ;; " " 

17,12,24.514 

27.07,82 ?6S 

17,60.03.644 

27,42,82,018 

1 31*32 

17.90.26.248 

28.31 61,446 

1932-33 ;; ;; ;; ;; ;; ;* 

16,84,19,016 

27,18,*?6,622 

15,39 56 , 

25,78,75,868 
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In 1032-33 the total expenditure on 
education in British India amounted to 
Ks. 25,78,75,868 of which 44 0 per cent, came 
from Government funds 15.8 per cent, from 
District Board and Municipal funds 24 4 per 
cent, from fees and 15.8 per cent, from all other 
sources. 

The average annual cost per scholar amoimted 
to Us. 21-2-5 as follows: to Government funds 
Bs. 9-5-0, to local funds Us. 3-5-5, to fees 
Ks. 5-2-8 and to other sources Ks. 3-5-4. 


It may be noted that, out of a total of 9,377,748 
pupils in primary and secondary schools for 
boys, 3,816,380 pupils were enrolled in Class I 
or the lowest class alone. In the case of primary 
and secondary schools for girls, the corresT>onding 
figures were 2,452,753 and 1,441,695. There is 
thus much wastage and stagnation in the lowest 
classes. Efforts are being made in all provinces 
to check this wastage, but the evil cannot be 
eradicated so long as the number of single-teacher 
schools is not appreciably reduced. 


The difierent types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 
following table: — 


Types of Institutions. 

Number of Institutions. 

Number of Scholars. 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1933. 

Becognised InstittUiong, 





Universities 

16 

16 

9,091 

10,041 

Arts CoUeges 

243 

252 

72,354 

75,329 

Professional Colleges . . 

74 

72 

18,048 

18,391 

High Schools 

3,125 

3,224 

955,051 

978,702 

Middle Schools 

10,616 

10,537 

1,342,468 

1,318,365 

Primary Schools 

201,470 

199,706 

9,454,360 

9,531,970 

Special Schools 

7,260 

6,759 

273,094 

259,339 

Total of Recognised Institutions 

222,804 

220,566 

12,122,466 

12,192,137 

Unrecognised Institutions 

34,988 

. 34,781 

644,071 

661,395 

Grand total of all Institutions 

257,792 

255,347 

12,766,537 

12,853,532 


Primary Educatioii.~The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities. In recent shears, 
eight provincial legislatures have passed 
Primary Education Acts authorising the 
introduction of compulsory education by 
local option. All the Acts are drafted 
on very similar lines. If a local body at 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-tblrds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of tlie area under its control, it may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to ten years l^ough provi- 
sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in cases 


of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
i school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child’s home. The employment of children, 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
p^rovide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Government, education where compulsory shall 
be free. The Madras Elementary Education 
Act of 1920 contained such provision, but it 
has recently been amended so as to allow fees 
to be charged in schools under private manage- 
ment situated in areas where education is 
compulsory, reserving however a number of free 
places for poor pupils in such schools in areas 
where there are no free schools. Such in brief 
are the ordinary provisions of the various 
j provincial Education Acts. Local bodies have 
not however shewn as yet any groat alacrity 
I in availing themselves of the opportunity afford- 
ed them by these Acts. 
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Compulsory Primary Education. — The following tables shows the urban and rural areas 
In which compulsion had been Introduced by the year 1932-33 : — 


Province. 

Acts. 

Areas under “ Compulsion.” 

Urban 

areas. 

Bural 

areas. 

No, of 
Villages 
in Bural 
areas. 

Madras . . 

Elementary Education Act, 1920 

25 

7 

104 

f 

Primary Education (District 





Municipalities Act, 1918) . . 

4 



Bombay .. J 

City of Bombay Primary Education 




1 

Act, 1920 

(g)l 

.... 


1 

Primary Education Act, 1923 

5 

2 

160 

Bengal . . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 & 1930. 

1 



r 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

36 

.... 


United -1 

District Boards Primary Education 




Provinces. L 

Act, 1926 


24 

361 

Punjab . . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

“eo 

3,013 

.... 

Bihar and Orissa . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 

2 

2 

Central Provinces 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

24 

431 

431 

and Berar. 





Assam . . 

Primary Education Act, 1926 




Delhi . . 

(Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1925). . 

(b)i 

‘*i6 

“'ie 


Total . . 

158 

3,392 



(a) Two Wards. (b) Six Wards, 


This table does not Include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 
are under oonslderation or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. It includes, on the 
other hand, areas in which such schemes have been parti^y introduced. 


The poverty of local bodies is usually the cause 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul- 
sory education to any appreciable extent. 


Secondary and High School Education.- 

8ome attempts have been made to give a 
greater bias towards a more practical form 
of instruction in these schools. The Com- 
mission of 1882 sugeested that there should 
be two sides in secondary schools, '* one 
leading to the entrance examination of the 
universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths for commercial 
and other non-literary pursuits.” Borne 
years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school p.nal examination 
In which the more practical subjects may be 
Included. Efforts have also been made to 
Improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the Importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provluu»s 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
lor Bgjputana, Central India and Gwalior. In 


the Punjab the school leaving examination is 
conducted by a Board But the main difficulty 
has not yet been touched. The li Diversity 
^hich recognises the schools has no money where- 
with to improve them : and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the State. 

As has already been stated, there is now a 
widespread desire to cure these evils by a 
radical reconstruction of the school system of 
education. The main defect of the present 
system is that all pupils, even those in the 
primary stages, are educated on the assumption 
that they will ultimately proceed to a university. 
In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
university and prolong und^y their purely 
literary studies. In order to counteract thte 
tendency, the school system should be divided 
into separate stages, each with a clearly defined 
objective released from the trammels of a 
university. On the successful completion of 
each stage, pupils should be encouraged either 
, to Join the humbler occupation of life or to 
proceed to separate vocational institutions, 
which should be provided in more ample 
> measuie than at present. 
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Eeconstruction along these general lines was 
first proposed by the Punjab University 
Committee, and was subsequently endorsed by 
the Universities Conference which met in Delhi 
in 1934. Its details have been worked out in 
greater detail in an important Kesolution of 
the Government of the United Provinces later 
in the same year. 

There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control oi 
special Inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has prov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to considei 
the matter. The difficulty is that European 
Schools are verv remote from the eeneral sys- 
tem of education in India. But efforts are 
being made to bring these schools more Into 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed 
for higher education in Indian colleges. 

Recently, as a result of the recommendations 
made by the Irwin Sub-Committee of the Tliird 
Indian Round Table Conference, Provincial 
Boards for Anglo-Indian and European Edu- 
cation have been constituted in almost all 
Provinces ; and an Inter- Provincial Board has 
also been constituted, the first meeting of which 
was held in January 1935 under the auspices 
of the Government of India. 

Medium of instruction in public schools. 
— ^The position of English as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative con* 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member. Although it was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground that It improved 
the knowledge of English. The result of the 
conference was therefore Inconclusive. Some 
local authorities have since then approved 
of schemes providing for the recognition of 
local vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination in certain subjects. There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of Instruction and examination is 
gradually increasing all over India. 

The main difficulty, however, is that school 
classes have often to be split up at considerable 
expense into a number of language sections. 
The problem needs further investigation, espe- 
cially in the direction of evolving a common 
script for at least a single province, if not for 
the whole of India. In this concession, Mr. A. 
Latifi, I.O.S., has done good pioneer work in 
respect to the Romanised Urdu Script. 

Boy Scout Movement. — A happy develop- 
ment in recent years has been the spread of the 
boy scout movement which has had an excellent 
effect in all provinces in creating amongst boys 
an active sense of good discipline. 

It is gratifying that Intimate contact is being 
establishment between the Boy Scout Move- 
ment and the Junior Red Cross and St. John’s 
Ambulance Associations, as well as with move- 
ments for social uplift and improvement of 
village oonditions. 


Girl Guide Movement. — This movement is 
making steady progress. There is, however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
instruction. 

Medical Inspection. — Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars 
but progress has been hamnered by the shortage 
of funds and the continued indifference of 
parents. In the United Provinces, schools are 
now inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Department. In Madras, the scheme of medical 
Inspection of schools has been made compulsory 
in all Government institutions, and it has been 
made a condition of recognition that all secondary 
schools should introduce the scheme. As a 
measure of economy, however, the payment 
of grants for medical inspection has been sus- 
pended, but the question of reorganising the 
system on an improved basis Is under considera- 
tion. Owing to lack of funds, it has not been 
iossible for the Bombay Government to set 
up an agency to direct and organise medical 
inspection work in schools on a satisfactory 
basis. In Burma, the grants-in-aid for medical 
inspection have been temporarily suspended on 
account of retrenchment, but most medical 
officers have continued the inspection of pupils 
without remuneration . In Bihar & Orissa, certain 
posts of school medical officers were abolished 
in 1932, for the same reason, but it has since 
been found possible to revive them. There is, 
however, still need for adequate facilities for 
the treatment of children suffering from diseases. 
In a few towns in the Punjab, satisfactory 
arrangement exist not only for medical inspec- 
tion but also for effective treatment, and an 
extension of this useful scheme is under 
contemplation. 

The activities of Junior Bed Cross and 
St. John Ambulance Societies have been particu- 
larly beneficial in improving the health of 
school children and in interesting them in 
the health of others. 

Intermediate Colleges. — One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission’s 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of night schools from the rest of the 
school classes. The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred bom the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by a notification of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921. 

The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed in the same year. The Aligarh 
Muslim University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates in 
Raj pu tana, Central India and Gwalior, Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established in the Punjab, but they are affiliated 
to the Punjab University. 
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Professional and Technical Education.— 

A reaeardbi ineiitute in agriculture was 
started by Lord Curzon at Pusa in Bihar, 
whi^ has done valuable work. Conferences' 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. A Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has submitted Its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research has been 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters. Among commercial 
colleges, the most important is the Syden- 
ham College of Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards, and others by private 
bodies. The most important are the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations by the Tata 
family. The tendency in recent years has been 
to place these institutions under the control of 


the Departments of Industries* In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Boorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Boorkee is affiliated 
to a university. The engineering colleges 
maintain a high standard and great pressure 
for admission is reported from several provinces. 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 
andiron work. There are two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technical 
Institute is in existence at Cawnpore and 
a Mining School at Dhanbad. Mining and 
metallurgy are also taught by the Mining and 
Metallurgical College at Benares which provides 
a 4-year course leading to a B.So. degree in 
each subject. Provision has been made by the 
Government of India for the training of cadets 
for the Mercantile Marine Service and a ship 
“ I.M.M.T.S. Dufferin *’ has been stationed for 
this purpose in Bombay waters. 


The follfjwiiig table shows in summary form the number of such institutions and of students 
attending them • — 


Type of Institution. 

1932. 

1933. 

Institutions. 

Students 

Institutions 

Students. 

1. Colleges — 

Training 


1,462 



22 

22 

1 ,.590 

I.aw 

12 

7,1.51 

12 

7,232 

Medical 

11 

4,075 

11 

4,440 

Engineering 

7 

2,171 

7 

2,142 

872 

Agricultural 

8 

942 

8 

(’ommercial 

7 

1,860 

6 

2,082 

Eorest 

2 

87 

2 

66 

Vetennary 

4 

489 

4 

438 

Total 

73 

18,237 

72 

18,862 

11 i^ehooU^ 





IS 01 mal and Training 

634 

28,768 

592 

27,276 

Iaw 

2 

127 

2 

113 

Medical 

at 

6 719 

32 

6,655 

Engineering . . i 

Technical and Industrial. . 

11 

2,062 

U 

1,926 

4M3 

26,711 

451 

25,645 

Conimcrcial 

135 

6,246 

132 

6,411 

Agricultural 

13 

464 

12 

483 

Forest 



1 

68 

Schools of Art 

16 

2,454 

15 

2,128 

Total . . 

1 ,325 

73,551 

1,248 

69,705 

GiiAND Total . . 

1,398 

91,788 

1,320 

88,567 


Universities. 


The first University in India, that ofi 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay,! 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added.! 
These five universities w^ere all of the affiliat- 
ing type. The Government of India had recog- 
nised in their resolution of 1913 the necessity of 
creating new local teaching and residential 
universities in addition to the existing affiliating 


universities. The developme nt of this policy 
was accelerated b}' the strength of communal 
feeling and the growth of local and provincial 
patriotism, leading to the establishment of a 
number of teaching universities. The new 
type of universities has since been strongly 
advocated by the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion which has o£fered constructive proposals as 
to the lines to h® followed in university reform. 
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There are now 18 Universities in India, of which two are situated in Indian States. The 
following table gives the latest available figures and certain otner particulars about these 
Universities : — 


Statistics of Universities— 1933. 




k 1 

1 

o 

O 


No. of 
Members 
of Teach- 
ing Staff. 

No. of 
Students. 

dents who 
n Arts and 
>32. 


University. 

Type.t 

cd 

ft 

’S . 

I -So 
m2 

*M 

o 

Faculties, t 

1 

In University 
Departments. 

In Affiliated 
Colleges § 

In University 
Departments. 

In Affiliated 
Colleges. § 

o' 

6^\ 

Kemarks. 

1 1 

2 

3 1 

4 1 

5 1 

6 

1 ^ ' 

8 

9 

10 

1. Calcutta . . 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1 

1857: 

A., Sc , L., 
M , Eng. 

231 

1,364 

1,391 

24,021 

1 

2,309 

Degrees in Commerce 
and Education 

are also awarded. 

2. Bombay 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1857 

A., Sc., L., 

M. 

4 

621 

102 

15,225 

1,373 

Degrees in Com- 
merccy Education^ 
Agriculture and 
Engineering are 
also awarded. 

3. 3iadras . . 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1857 

A., Sc., Ed, 
L., M , 
Eng.,Ag , 
Com, 0., 
FA. 

31 

1,260 

130 

15, .371 

2,168 

Degrees and Diplo* 
mas in Oriental 
Learning and 
Economics are also 
awarded 

4. Punjab .. 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1882 

0 , A., Sc , 
M., L., 

Ag .Corn. 
Eng. 

98 

983 

158 

18,526 

1,409 

Faculty of Arts in- 
cludes Education, 

5. Allahabad . 

Unitary . . 

1887 

A., Sc., L , 
Coni. 

108 


689 


424 

Keiionstituted In 

1921. 

6. Benares 
Hindu. 

Unitary . . 

1916 

A., Sc., O., 
Th„ L , 
M. 

•• 

215 


3,305 

291 

.... 

7. Mysore* .. 

Teaching . 

1916 

A., Sc., M , 
Eng. <SSr 
Teach. 

• * 

©282 


©2,834 

286 

Degrees in Com- 
merce and Edu- 
cation are also 
awarded. 

8 Patna 

Affiliating 

1917 

A., Sc., L., 
Edn., M., 
Eng. 

1 

©331 


©4,270 

285 



• Situated in an Indian State outside British India. © In constituent colleges. 


t An “ Affiliating ” University is a University which recognises external colleges offering 
instruction in its courses of studies ; a “ Teaching ” University is one in which some or all of the 
teaching is controlled and conducted by teachers appointed by the University; a “ Unitary§ ** 
University is one, usually localised in a single centre, in which the whole of the teaching is 
conducted by teachers appointed by and under the control of the University. 

t Faculties .‘—A . ^Arts ; Ag. Agriculture ; Com. »= Commerce ; Ed. «= Eiucation {Teaching ) ; 
Eng. =■ Engineering ; F . — Forestry ; F. A. *= Fine Arts ; L . = Law ; M. ^Medwine ; O. =*= Oriental 
Learning; Sc. s= Science ; Technology ; Th, = Theology. 

§ The term " Affiliated Colleges ** here includes all colleges affiliated to, associated with 

or recognised by a University of any type. 
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4 

o 

o 


No- of 
Members 
of Teach- 
ing Staff. 

No. of 
Students. 

No. of Students who 
graduated in Arts and 
Science. 


tJnWersity. 

Type.t 

3 

Q 

« . 
II 

r 

Faculties.! 

In University 
Departments. 

In Affiliated 
Colleges.§ 

In University 
Departments. 

In Affiliated 
Colleges.! 

Eeharks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

9. Osmania* 

Teaching . 

1918 

A.,Th.,Sc., 
M., Eng., 
Ed., L. 


173 


1,846 

64 

.... 

10. Aligarh 
Muslim. 

Unitary .. 

1020 

A., Sc., L., 
Ed., Th. 

106 

• “ 

1,184 

• • 

126 

There are Depart- 
ments of Studies 
in various subjects 
instead of Facul- 
ties. 

11. Bangoon . 

Teaching . 

1920 

A., Sc., M., 
Eng., F., 
Ed. 

•• 

211 

•• 

1,783 

126 

There are Boards of 
Studies in various 
subjects instead 
of Faculties. 

12. Lucknow.. 

i 

Unitary .. 

1920 

A., Sc., M., 
L., Com. 

114 

13 

1,952 

60 

252 

Diplomas in Edu- 
cation and Orien- 
tal Languages are 
also awarded. 

18. Dacca 

Unitary .. 

1921 

A., Sc., L. 

111 

•• 

1,010 

•• 

201 

Degrees in Com> 
merce and Educa- 
tion are also 
awarded. 

14. Delhi 

Teaching . 

1922 

A., Sc., L. 

10 

106 

160 

2,053 

233 

.... 

15. Kagpur .. 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1923 

A., Sc., L., 
Ed., Ag. 

•• 

139 

•• 

2,648 

249 


16. Andhra .. 

Affiliating 

1926 

A., Sc., M., 
Ed., 0. 

19 

272 

79 

3,292 

460 

.... 

17. Agra 

AffiUatlng; 

1927 

A.,Sc.,Gom. 

L.,Ag. 

•• 

382 

•• 

3,249 

1,414 

.... 

16. Annamalal. 

Unitary .. 

Il929 

A., Sc., 0. . 

77 


630 







i 



Foi foot>notei see page 366. 
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Iiiter*Uiilver9ity Board.— The Idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1024 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni. 
versity Board came into being during 1925. 
Twelve out of fifteen uniyenuties joined the 
Board. Its functions are 

(a) to act as an inter-univeisity organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 

(b) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 

(e) to appoint or recommend, where necM- 
sary, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education; 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

(ff) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

Each member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expanses of 
the Board. 

The meetings of the Board are held yearly. 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India. 

The Board has not yet had much Influence 
on University policy in India but It has done 
a considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems. 


The Third Quinquennial Conference of Indian 
Universities was held in 1034 under the auspices 
of the Board. It was opened by H. E. the 
Viceroy and passed several important resolutions. 

Education of Indian Women and GtrlSi— 
There is still a leeway to be made good. All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
In the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medical students. The Shreemati 
Nathibai Damodher Thaokersey Indian Women's 
University was started* some ten years ago 
by Professor Earve. It Is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work. 

The All -India Women's Conference on Educa- 
tional Beform, which holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences estabiished 
all over the country, is also doing much useful 
work. An AU-lndia Women^s Education 
Fund Association has also been established 
in connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed in 1080 a special committee 
to enquire into the feasibility of estAblishlng 
a central Teachers' Training College of a special- 
ised Home Science character. This committee 
reported at the end of the year recommending 
the establishment of such a college “ on 
absolutely new lines which would synthesise 
the work of existing provincial colleges by 
psychological research'^ and the Governing 
Body of the Association supported the proposal 
at the A nnual General Meeting of the Association 
which has adopted it. A college, called the 
Lady Irwin College, has since been established 
in New Delhi. 


The comparative statement below shows the state of women's education during 1982-33 



No. of Institutions. 

No. of Scholars. 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1933. 

Becognized Institutions— 





Arts Colleges 

20 

24 

1,337 

1,640 

Professional Colleges 

8 

8 

283 

307 

High S(diools 

324 

338 

81,249 

86,122 

Middle Schools 

844 

845 

122,616 

129,783 

Primary Schools 

82,626 

33,170 

1,298,414 

1,349,810 

Special Schools 

390 

381 

15,876 

16,556 

Unrecognized institutions 

4,241 

8,988 

02,174 

93,796 

Total .. 

38,453 

38,754 

1,611,040 

1,678,023 
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Education in the Army, 


Education in the Army.—The Army in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activitiesare directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed a« follows : — 

(t*) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to : — 

(а) develop his training faculties; 

(б) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 

(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life. 

(it) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving and ex- 
servico (British and Indian). 

(itt) The provision* as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(iv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Boyal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

The Prince of Wales' Royal Indian 
Military College. Dehra Dun. — A Boyal 
Military College has been established at Dehra 
Dun. The aim of this institution is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
school for the sons of Indian gentlemen, both 
civil and military, up to the standard required 
for the passing of the entrance examination of 
the Boyal Military College, Sandhurst. 

A further development along these lines is 
being made by bringing the scheme initiated 
by the late Mr. H ll. Das to fruition. A fine 
property has been acquired at Dehra Dun, and 
!Mr. A. E. Foot, lately a master at Eton College, 
has been appointed as the first headmaster. 

The Indian Miliiary Academy, Dehra 
Dun. — As a result of the recommendations of 
the Indian Military College Committee, which 
was appointed by the (Government of India 
in 1931, the Indian Military Academy has been 
instituted at Dehra Dun. With the inauguration 
of this Academy, a new chapter in Indian 
history has opened. This Academy, which is to 
be as good as any similar institution in England, 
will train Indian young men for Xing's 
Commissions in the Army. 

Chiefs* Colleges. — For the education of 
the sons and relative^ of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over one-third of 
the Indian continent, five CSiiefs* Colleges are 
maintained, viz : — 

(0 Mayo College, Ajmer, for Bajputaua 
Chiefs; 

(<i) Daly College, Indore, lor Central India 
Chiefs ; 

iiii) Aitchison College, Lahore, for Punjab 
Chiefs ; 

(ie) Bajkumar College, Eajkote, for Xathla- 
war Chiefs ; and 

(v) Itajkumar College, Baipur, for Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa Chiefs. 


In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these institutions approach English Public 
Schools. Students are prepared for a diploma 
examination conducted by the Government of 
India. The diploma Is regarded as equivalent 
to the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
University. A further four-year course of 
University standard called the Higher Diploma 
is conducteci at the Mayo College. The Inter- 
mediate and final examination for this Diploma 
are also held by the Government of India. 
Its standard is roughly equivalent to that of 
the B.A. diploma of an Indian University. 

Indigenous Education. — Of the 12,853,532 
scholars being educated in India 661,395 are 
classed as attending 'private* or ‘unrecog- 
nised * institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Babindra Nath Tagore's school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame ; and the 
numerous monastery schools of Burma are well- 
known. Connected with every big Mosque 
in northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatchpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions generally have a religious or 
'national atmosphere. 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Xhan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 

Indian students in Foreign Countries.— 

Indian students still proceed to foreign countries, 
mainly, to Great Britain, America, Japan and 
Germany, to complete or supplement their 
education. 



The dlstributioii of those scholars in 

1932-33 

was as follows — 


1. 

In Great lirttain and Ireland — ■ 



England 

1,29.3 


Wales 

30 


Scotland . ... 

235 


Ireland 

33 


Total 

. 1,.591 

2. 

In Europe— 



Austria 

5 


Fi ance 

22 


Germany 

82 


Switzerland 

3 


Italy 

3 


Total 

. 115 

3. 

In United States of America . . 

. 152 


Total 

. 1,858 




No. OF Recognised institutions. No. op Unrecognised Institutions. Total No. of Institutions. 


Educational Progress 



Includes figures for Minor Administrations and Provinces (centrally administered areas). 




• Includes figures for Minor Administrations and Provinces (centrally administered areas.) 



(ill) Distribution of Scholars in Recognised Institutions, 1933, 

No. OF SCHOLAKS IN INSTITUTIONS FOE MAIES* 



Includes figures for Minor Administrations and Provinces (centrally administered areas). 
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BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lord Baden Powell (the Cliicfj 
Scout), has spiead widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy 
is Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces arc Chicl Scouts in then own areas. 
The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among l>oys by forming their 
eharactei — training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance — inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others — and 
teaching them services useful to the public andj 
^handicrafts useful to themselves. 

It is confidently anticipated that in the Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the diffeient races 
existing in India The movement is non-official, 
non'inilit>ary, non-political and non-sectarian, 
its attitude towards religion is to encourage 
i‘\ery boy to follow the faith he professes 
Eve.ry boy admitted as a Scout makes a three-' 
fold promise to do his best • (1) to be loyal to 
God, King and country ; (2) to help others at all 
times ; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
law referred to lays down — 

1. That a Scout’s honour is to be trusted ; 

2. That he is loyal to God, King and country, 
his parents, teachers, employers, ins comiadcs, 
his country and those undei him ; 

3. That he is to be useful and to help others, 

4. That he is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the othei belongs ; 

0. That he is courteous ; 

6. That he is a friend to animals ; 

7. That he obeys orders ; 


8. That he smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties ; 

9. That he is thrifty ; 

10 lliat he is clean m thought, word, and 
deed. 

Indian Headquarters. 

Patron. — 11 B H The Prince of Wales, K.G. 

Chief Scout for India. — His Excellency The 
Ilight Hon’blc The Earl of Willingdon, 0 M s.i., 
a.M.l E , O.C.M.G., G.B.E 

Cfnef Commiasioner (Acting) — 

E. C Mieville, Esii , c s r , c M G 

DepuU/ Chief Conmmsioner. — ^llai Sahib 

G. Butta, 

General Secretary for India. — N. N. Bhose 
Esq., B.A (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, D.c C. 

Travelling Secretary for India — G. T. J. 
Thaddaeiis, Esq , B A., 1>.(\C (S. & K.) ; Ak. L. 
(for India). 

General Council for India . — 

Ex-ojficio. — The Cliief Commissioner for liidia. 

The Provincial Commissionei s. 

The Piesidcnts of Provincial 
(’oimcils. 

Elected — (Not completed ) 

I Nominated. — (Not completed). 
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The Boy Scouts Association (India and Bunna 




No. of Groups. 

Sections of 
Groups. 

Officers Warranted & 
on Probation. 

d 

}?; 

NAME. 

“ Open." 

Controlled." 

Total. 


Pack. 

Crew. 

G. S. M. 

Troop. 

Pack. 

1 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara 


85 

35 

31 

6 

9 

3 

59 



2 

Assam 

i 

92 

93 

79 

47 

2 

4 

84 

36 

2. 

3 

Baluchistan 


14 

14 

13 

1 


4 

10 

11 

8 

4 

Bangalore 

2 

22 

24 

16 

16 

i 

2 

21 

18 

1 

5 

Bengal 

46 

403 

449 

297 

161 

34 

17 

876 

171 

30 

6 

Bihar & Orissa 

4 

253 

257 

234 

132 

12 

117 

255 

104 

8 

7 

Bombay 

45 

1,472 

1,517 

1,116 

512 

63 

167 

1,525 

523 

63 

8 

Central India 

3 

12 

16 

9 

13 

2 

10 

13 

19 

2 

9 

Central Provinces . . 

91 

1,098 

1,189 

127 

683 

50 

36 

817 

810 

34 

10 

Delhi 

1 

54 

55 

40 

26 

3 

6 


28 

4 

11 

Hyderabad British 
Administered Areas 

3 

49 

52 

23 

29 


2 


35 

1 

12 

Madras 

20 

473 

493 

320 

285 

57 

5 

587 

302 

72 

13 

N. W. F. P 

8 

87 

96 

78 

89 

16 

40 

92 

45 

17 

14 

Punjab 

18 

1,497 

1,510 

1,366 

410 

69 

618 

1,489 

425 

33 

16 

United Provinces 

34 

554 

588 

371 

161 

65 

56 

398 

163 

66 

16 

Western India States 

3 

87 

40 

48 

8 

7 

6 

48 

1 

1 

17 

Baghat State 


5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

18 

Barwani State 


3 

3 

2 

1 



2 

1 


10 

Bharatpur State 


15 

15 

16 

13 

7 

1 

24 


HIS 

20 

Bhopal State 


2 

12 

12 



5 

90 



21 

Bijawar State 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 




22 

Charkhari S^ate 


4 

4 

3 

1 



1 



23 

Chattarpur State 


4 

4 

25 

1 


4 

25 

1 


24 

Cochin State 

6 

54 

60 

64 

27 

i4 

11 


28 

is 

26 

Datia State 


6 

6 

5 

2 


1 

4 

2 


26 

Dhar State 

2 

87 

39 

39 




39 


27 

Dhenkanal State 

61 

78 

129 

76 

69 

3 

13 

52 

47 

4 

28 

Jaipu State 

1 

75 

76 

73 

28 

8 

28 

88 


9 

29 

Jammu & Kashmir State 

1 

74 

75 

66 

76 

3 

7 

87 

88 

7 

30 

Jath State 


1 

1 

4 

1 


1 

5 



B1 

Jhabua State 


1 

1 

1 



1 




32 

Ehilchipur State 


1 

1 

1 




1 



83 

Kolhapur State 

*6 

59 

64 

53 

"8 

3 

*’7 

82 

5 

3 

84 

Kurwal State 


1 

1 

1 




2 



85 

Marwar State 


105 

105 

60 

*40 

*6 


18 

45 

5 

86 

Mysore State 

27 

348 

375 

258 

231 

60 

iio 

295 

224 

54 

87 

Nagod State 


3 

3 

3 



1 

2 



88 

Narsingarh State 


1 

1 

1 



2 




39 

Nawanagar State 

4 

23 

27 

26 

*’2 



25 

1 

i 

40 

Orchha State 


7 

7 

7 

7 

‘i 

”7 

7 

1 

1 

41 

Patiala State 

io 

26 

44 

61 

17 


2 

33 

6 


42 

Pudukhottai State . . 

1 

17 

18 

10 

13 

'i 

13 

17 

2 

43 

Bajgarh State 


1 

1 

2 

1 ! 


"2 


. 44 

Kampur State 

, , 

1 

1 

2 

1 ' 


1 

2 

1 


45 

Batlam State 


1 

1 

1 

1 

'i 

1 

2 

1 

2 

46 

Sailana State 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

47 

Sangli State 


18 

18 

15 

3 

2 


18 

3 

2 

48 

Tonk State 

. ! 

1 

1 

4 

1 


”1 

1 


40 

Travancore State 

‘7 

70 

77 

70 

13 

is 

23 

137 

46 

i7 
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5,611 


513 

1,331 

7,040 

3,254 

472 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Prolegomena. — The co-operative movement 
in India has now been with us for more than a 
quarter of a century, having been introduced 
in 1904 when the Co-operative Credit Societies’ 
Act was passed by tlie Government of India. 
During this period it has taken root in the 
soil and grown with wonderful rapidity, not only 
in the Jlritlsh Indian provinces but also in the 
Indian States. Though essentially meant for 
the iietterment of the agriculturists, it has 
spread to urban areas likewise for the benefit 
of the small man in towns, be he the toiling 
factory operative or the ill -paid clerk or the 
small tradesman. It is being increasingly 
realised that co-opcration is not a branch of 
knowli'dgc but a method which enables the 
small men to stand up against the powerful 
forces of competition and exploitation, to gather 
strength and improve his economic condition 
by the mighty forces of association and co- 
ordinated action in a co-operative society, 
iwrmeated with the co-operative spirit of 
thrift, self-reliance and mutual aid, so well 
summarised in the motto of the Co-operative 
Union of Manchester — “ Each for all and all 
for each.” 'I’hls method has, therefore, been 
adopted not only for the btjtterracnt of the 
agriculturists and the economic regeneration of 
the rural masses but has also been applied for 
the cure of the many economic ills of the small 
man in towns. But though the movement has 
thus developed in very many directions, it is 
still predominantly an agricultural movement 
and that too chiefly for the organisation of 
agricultural finance on a co-operative basis. It 
would, therefore, be proper before we proceed 
further, if we indicate broadly the main features 
of the economic position of the agriculturist in 
this country. 

Rural Poverty. — ^The outstanding feature 
of Indian ruial economy that is bound to arrest 
the attention of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rural population. The various 
estimates, official and non-official, that have 
been made of the income per head of population 
In India at various times leave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimates that the average | 
income of an agriculurist in British India does j 
not work out at a higher figure than Es. 42 a 
year. The vast magnitude of this evil will be 
better realised when we take into account the 

K ' immance of the agricultural population in 
. In 1891 61 i)cr cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the country lived on agriculture ; this 
percentage rose to 66 in 1901 and to 73 per cent, 
in 1921 ; in 1931, the percentage has fallen 
a little to 67. The poverty of the agriculturist 
may be due to a variety of causes, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that agriculture 
has in a largo measure ceased to be an 
industry worked for profit ; the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub- 
sistence. The extent of an average holdii« 
which works out at about 6 acres for an agricul- 
tural family of 5 persons is too inadequate to 


maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India. Moreover 
the Indian cultivator is in a large measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vagaries of the monsoon. In every 6 years 
there is but one good year, one bad year and 
three indifferent years. These unfavourable 
conditions might be mitigated to some exttmt 
by a well conceived ])oli(5y of irrigation by the 
State ; but so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country, about 16 per cent, only has 
irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks or wells 
while the remaining 84 per cent, depends merely 
on rainfall. Thus the frequency of failure of 
crops, owing to drought and floods and pests, 
coupled with the low vitality and high mortality 
of the live stock, render the economic position 
of the culti\ator worse still. The inadequacy 
of the subsidiary occupations to supplement 
the slender income from agriculture contributes 
further to his extreme economic weakness. 
He has suflickmt spare time on his hands to 
devote himself to subsidiary occujiations but 
he has been exposed to the full blast of competi- 
tion of forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied in the 
past* have suffered largely from or lieen wijif'd 
out by the eomiietition of machine-made articles. 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce has affected him powerfully lor 
he IS now being drawn steadily into the siiherc 
of influence of markets both national and inter- 
national and he has neither the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countries. In addition to 
these numerous difficulties, the Indian agricul- 
turist has another serious handicap in this that 
ho is largely illiterate. The percentage of literacy 
in India is still very low being only 8 per cent, 
and any progress in agriculture is well nigh 
impossible without the background of general 
education. All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy — 
the chronic and almost hopeless indebtedness of 
the cultivator. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has estimated that the total rural 
indebtedness in India is about Es. 900 crorcs. 
Though indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has been there from old times, it is acknow- 
ledged that the indebtedness has risen con- 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 60 years. This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses. 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and wo already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to it. A peculiarity, however, 
that we notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that many agriculturists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some further 
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increase to their succesBoiB. Ignorance and 
improvidence, extravagance and conservatism 
have farther been held forth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this heavy load. A 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to 
launch ont into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no less costly. All these factors — 
the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive back- 
ground of Indian rural economy. 

Genesis of the Movement. — It is no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts. The 
absence of any banking organisation in the 
country-side has driven him into the arms of 
the towcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
a very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him. The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices whidi increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
liim the dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
to bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive. 
The gravity of the situation in certain parts of 
the Bombay Presidency was brought to the 
fore by the agrarian riots that took place in the 
Poona District in 1878, and protective legisla- 
tion in the form of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Belief Act was passed in the following year. 
In 1882, Sir William Wedderbum suggested the 
institution of an agricultural bank for relieving 
the indebtedness of the cultivators, but the 
scheme was dropped as being impracticable and 
financially unsound . In 1883 the Land Improve- 
ments Loans Act was passed and this was 
followed in the next year by the Agriculturists 
Loan Act enabling Government to advance 
loans repayable by easy instalments and at low 
rates of interest for improvements and also 
for current agricultural needs. In 1892 Sir 
Frederick Kicholson submitted a report to the 
Madras Government on the possibility of intro- 
ducing land and agricultural banks and the 
discussion thus initiated by him was continued 
by Mr. Dupemex of the U. P., in his “ Peoples’ 
Banks for Northern India”. The Government 
and Government officials continued to take 
greater interest in the matter and tried to find 
a suitable solution. The caste system of the 
Hindus ahd the ideas of common brotherhood 
among the Moslems were evidences of the 
peoples* natural aptitude for co-operation and 
the nidhU of Southern India furnished a practical 
proof of this aptitude. These nidhis were 
mutual loan funds whereby the members in 
turn got the use in lump of a considerable capital 
repayable by small easy instalments. The 
system depended upon association, confidence 
and honest dealing. The Government of India 


in 1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in India and the report of this committee 
resulted in the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act of 1904. The co-operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1904. The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were'intended to bo small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence in their fellow members which 
are the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide facili- 
ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted. It was laid 
down that four-fifths of the members in the 
case of rural societies should be agriculturists 
and in the case of urban societies — non-f^icul- 
turists. The Act intioduced the principle of 
unlimited liability for rural societies following 
the Baiffeisen system in Germany, though it 
permitted urban societies to choose the Schulze- 
Delitzch model. Profits in rural societies were 
to be carried to a reserve fund or applied to the 
reduction of the rate of interest but the bonus 
could be distributed to the members only after 
requirements in this direction had been fully 
met, while in the urban societies 25 per cent, 
of the profits were to be carried to the reserve 
fund. The local Governments were empowered 
to appoint special officers called Eegistrars of 
Co-operative Societies, whose duty it would be 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies audited by a 
member of their staff and in general to see that 
the societies worked well. The main business 
of the societies was to raise funds by deposits 
from members and loans from non-members. 
Government and other bodies and to distribute 
the money thus obtained as loans to their 
members. Soon after the passing of the Act, 
various Provincial Governments appointed 
Eegistrars, who with the assistance of local 
honorary workers began to organize co-opera 
tive societies which started working wit! 
loans given freely for the purpose to them bj 
Government. The seed thus sown has grown 
to-day in the course of 30 years into a fine tree 
with twigs and branches, spread out in many 
directions. In spite of several weaknesses in 
the co-operative movement in India to-day, it 
is beyond dispute that the movement has been 
a powerful instrument towards the awakening 
of the country-side and has led to a steady 
improvement in various directions of the life 
of the Indian cultivator. Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-help, self- 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities 
are great items in the training up of a citizen 
and the co-operative societies have been great 
schools for political and civic education. Since 
the iaunching of the movement in 1904, 
there have been amendments of the co- 
operative law and committees and commission 
of enquiry to remedy defects and to sugges 
further lines of action. These we shall note 
later on. 
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Growth of Co-operation.— In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 
grew up very slowly but the growth was consi- 
derably accelerated from 1010 and the average 
number of societies from 1010 to 1015 was about 
1,100. The pace of growth still further quickened 
and now there are about 93,000 agricultural 
societies and about 11,000 non-agri cultural ones. 
Table 2 shows the distribution of these societies 
by provinces. It will appear from the table 
that progress in different parts of India has not 
been unifonn. Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number of Societies — while 
the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures. The Punjab with over 21,000 
societies stands first in the number of societies 
(80) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
which Jias a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 47. 
^I’lie progress in smaller areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satisfactory in view of their small population, 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi- 
tants works out in their case at 120 and 115 
respectively. It is satisfactory to note that 
the co-operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States and compared to tiie total x>opula- 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead in this matter 
though the premier States of Kasiimir, Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress. Even more instructive are 
the figures in Table 4. Tiie total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
80th of June 1038 at 43 lakhs. Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5, it is clear, 
therefore, that more than two crores of the 
people of India are being served by this move- 
ment. There is no single movement in the 
country fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
tive movement and there is no single movement 
with such a large percentage of tiie population 
affected by it. Though tiie Punjab leads in 
the number of members of societies (29.1) per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 26 6, wliile Madras and Bengal rank 
thereafter. This shows that the size of societies 
varies in different provinces and tliat Bombay, 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
compared with the other provinces of British 
India. Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 75.1 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an 
average of 44.6. Membership is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the progress in Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 
Travancore and Bhopal must be regarded as 
distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement. 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- 
ship in the societies is not an index of the work 
that is being done and of the benefits which are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected. The societies are predominantly 
credit organisations or rather small banking 
institutions and the part that they play can be 
better appreciated from their woridng capital 
than from merely the number of mergers. In 
this direction also we must note the marvellous 


progress so far achieved by the movement. 
From about Us. 68 lakhs, which was the average 
up to 1010, the working capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to-day at about Rs. 96 
crores. It is pleasing to note from Table 5 
that this large sum has been derived mostly 
from non-Govemment sources. The share 
capital, the reserve fund and the deposits from 
members together contribute about B-s. 34 crores 
and this is really owned capital or the members’ 
own money. Tiie provincial or central banks 
contribute almost an equal sum and so do the 
non-members or the outside public. Tliis latter 
item sliows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of public confidence in co-operative institutions 
and speaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
they serve in the banking organisation of the 
country. The distribution of the working 
capital by provinces and States (Table 6) gives 
us a furtlicr insight into the progress made 
in this direction by the co-operative movement 
in different parts of India. The Punjab leads 
in this rc&iiect also with 127 annas per head of 
population while Bombay comes next with 115. 
Madras and Bengal fall behind with 59 and 54 
respectively. Among the smaller areas, Ajmer- 
Merwara comes out first with 135 annas per 
head of population while Coorg follows with 
102. Of the Indian States, Indore takes 
the first place with 78, while Mysore, Baroda 
and Bhopal follow with 64, 48 and 48 res- 
pectively Bombay stands an easy first in the 
matter of deposits from members which 
amount to over three crores out of a total 
working capital of about 16 crores and this is 
one of the best tests of the success of a 
co-operative society. It is obvious from a 
glance at the figures in the tables that there 
has been very rapid progress in the number 
of societies, in their membership and in the 
working capital of these societies. The Pun- 
jab, generally sjieaking, leads in many respects 
with Bombay coming close behind. The 
smaller areas and the Indian States have 
also achieved considerable progress though the 
mevement there started comparatively later. 
The agricultural societies predominate in all 
the provinces and States while non-agricultural, 
that IS, urban societies show a much slower 
development. Wliile tlierc is much room for 
satisfaction at the jihenomenal growth of the 
movement in rural and urban areas, it must be 
admitted, however, that merely the figures 
of the number, membership and working capital 
are not enough to base conclusions upon. But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief component parts of the structure, as it 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement m the country. 

Financial Structure of the Movement. — 

Apart from the comparatively few co-operative 
societies at present working in India for non- 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that 
whether in urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
Institution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion to its members on a co-operative basis. 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater 
proportion is rural. The rural credit society 
has, for its main purpose, the financing of the 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds. The 
original idea of co-operative credit lies in making 
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available to the needy the surplus of the well-to- 
do brethren through the medium of the society; 
but in Indian villages, the well-to-do and the 
needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to play the sowcar. Thus 
instead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population of the village, the society 
is rather made up of the needy section only, at 
any rate, very largely. Even otherwise, the 
slender savings of the well-to-do would not be 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
village society is not, therefore, able to be self- 
sufficient, making available the deposits of its 
well-to-do memb^ers as loans for the needy 
ones. The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian farmer, his habit of 
investing his savings, if any, in lands and orna- 
ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
expected to raise the required funds in deposits 
cither from members or locally. The question 
of funds for the working of a rural co-operative 
society thus becomes a vital question indeed. 
Central banks have therefore been brought into 
existence at the district head-quarters in order 
to raise money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies . Follow- 
ing up the idea further, it has been found neces- 
sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
head-quarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks and to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking institutions. The financial 
structure of the co-operative movement is thus 
largely composed of three parts — (i) the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, (ii) the Central financing 
agencies, and (iii) the provincial banks. Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 
possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
India Co-operative Bank. So far, however, 
such an All-India Bank has not been started 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
an All-Tndia Provincial Co-operative Banks’ 
Association. 

Agricultural Credit Societies. — The suc- 
cess of these societies is closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member is liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his liability is therefore limited ; but in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
IS unlimited, that is to say, members are jointly 
and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it. 
Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and had a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
ufilimlted liability is the great instrument to 
secure the admission into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited liability on all, so that they either 
swim or sink together. To secure success, 
therefore, the proper selection of members is 
of the utmost importance ; and it has been 
unfortunate that in India this has not been in 


practice as well kept in view as it should have 
been, in the eager desire to promote the forma- 
tion of more and yet more societies. 

Credit is a blessing only if turned to protluctlvo 
account ; if used up for unproductive purposes, 
it is a curse. It would enrich the producer 
but it would only impoverish the consumer. 
It is capable of fruitful employment by the 
intelligent but it leads the illiterate and the 
ignorant towards perdition. The Indian agricul- 
turist needs money for productive purposes, 
such as his current agricultural needs, land 
improvement, purchase of stock and imple- 
ments, manures and seeds as also for unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
weddings and funerals. He thus requires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer — a producer who hardly makes profits 
from his industry and a consumer who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a perpetual borrower ready 
to live for to-day and letting the to-morrow 
take care of itself. He is besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though su/ficiently conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in his 
methods. Under such circumstances, it is 
imperative for the management of the rural 
co-operative society very carefully to scrutinise 
the loan apidications and examine the purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
carefully that the loan when sanctioned is u«ed 
for the specific purpose. And yet, it is m this 
respect that there is considerable scope for 
improvement. 

The funds of an agricultural credit society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital, 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund. Entrance 
fees arc collected chiefly to meet preliminary 
expenses of organisation and purchase of account 
books and forms. "J’he levy is generally very 
small. In some localities members contribute 
a small share capital and in some they do not. 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces and to 
a very great extent in Madras and Burma 
societies based on the share capital system are 
the rule, while in other provinces the share 
and the non-share societies flourish side by side. 
The share capital of these co-operative societies 
is not regarded as a dividend-earning invest- 
ment but IS primarily looked upon as a contri- 
bution to the common capital. The income 
from entrance fees and share capital is however 
small compared with the flnancial requirements 
of the members. The large sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure on terms offered by it is an index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has inspiied 
and the soundness and the stability of its flnancial 
position. The ideal placed before these societies 
is the development of members’ deposits to the 
extent of making the society flnancially self- 
suflicieni. These deposits by members further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and are, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, but the response , 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where it forms about ^ of the total working 
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cftpital. Begarding the encouragement of 
deposits from non-members however in the 
agricultural credit societies, the Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee sounded a note of 
caution. Loans from central banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of the v'orking capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- : 
ing in low cost of management, has made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion ofi 
the profits of these soc-ieties to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses,! 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain > 
assets such as by investment depreciation. The i 
general practice in regard to the use of the 
reserve fund in the business of the societies Is 
that it is used as ordinary working capital. 

The funds collected by the agricultural credit 
societies in India at present are by no means 
negligible. They aggregate to more than thirty- 
five crores of rupees. Their financial position 
as on the 80th of June 1933 stood thus 

In thousands 
of rupees. 


Share capital . . . . 4,40,56 

Reserve Fund .. .. 7,78,80 

Deposits 3,27,05 

Loans 18 62,33 

Total Working Capital . . 34,38,74 


The figures show that these tiny agricultural 
societies in India work with over Es. 16 crores 
of their own capital (including members’ deposits 
in this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Rs. 19 crores. The owned 
capital was thus about 44 per cent, of their 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily as years pass by. 

So far as the period for which loans are 
advanced is concerned, they arc classided as 
short, intermediate and long. Short-term and 
intermediate credits are intended to meet 
current outgoings and to facilitate production. 
The current outgoings and expenses of produc- 
tion include the buying of cattle and agricultural 
implements; purchase of manure and seeds; 
expnses of transplantation in the case of wet 
cultivation and weeding and hoeing of dry crops 
and of reaping, gathering and threshing ; main- 
tenance of the farmer, his family and livestock 
and payment of revenue and rent ; and outlay 
on various items of Improvements effected in the 
ordinary course of husbandry such as levelling, 
deep ploughing Irrigation, clearance, drainage, 
fencing, and installation of pumping plant. 
Long-term credit is meant for obtaining fixed 
capital to bo invested permanently or for long 
periods, for the purchase of land, acquisition 
of costly equipments, consolidation and improve- 
ment of holdings and repayment of past debts. 

The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees 
are practic^ally unanimous in stating that agricul- 
tural credit societies cannot safely a<lvance 
loans to their members for more than three 
years (that is to say, short and intermediate 
loans) and that the proper agency to advance 
|ong-tenn loi^ns is t)ie Co-operative Land Mort- 


gage Bank. These considerations are not now 
properly appreciated, but the necessity for their 
application is being more and more recognised. 

I Central Financing Agencies.— The forma- 
tion of banks in urban areas on co-operative 
principles, with the sole object of raising funds 
for advances to societies having been found 
necessary to place the financial structure of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-oi)erative 
Act of 1904 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-operative Societies Act II of that year 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing societies. Soon 
thereafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country, 
especially in the United Provinces. The func- 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
societies but also to make the surplus resources 
of some societies available for other societies 
suffering from a deficiency of funds and to 
provide proper guidance and inspection over 
them. On the 30th June 1933 the number of 
central banks was 597. 

Central banks can be classified into three 
types as follows : — (1) banks of which the mem- 
bership is confined to individuals, (2) banks of 
which the membership is confined to societies, 
(3) banks which include both Individuals and 
j societies among their members. The first class 
‘includes any bank in which the shareholders 
consist entirely of individuals or in which societies 
are admitted as shareholders on exactly the same 
footing as individuals without any special provi- 
ision for securing their representation on the 
board of management or for reserving a definite 
portion of the share capital for them and where 
there is no restriction on the distribution of 
profits to shareholders ; such banks have how 
practically disappeared. The second class 
consists of a purely co-operative type of bank 
where membership is confined only to societies 
and the general policy and management are 
wholly controlled by them. This type in theory 
is the most suitable agency to finance co-opera- 
tive societies, and represents the ideal to which 
the financial structure of co-operation must 
aspire. The management of such a Banking 
Union is usually rural and local and its opera- 
tions are generally confined to a small area, 
enabling the affiliated societies to take a direct 
part in its administration and control, and 
enabling the union in its turn to be in constant 
touch with its societies. The successful working 
of a banking union requires competent men 
with local Influence and knowledge as members 
of primary societies and a compact and co- 
operatively well developed area. Such unions 
therefore are not attempted In most places in 
the country. In a mixed type of co-operative 
bank, the member societies are assigned a 
certain proportion of the shares and given suita- 
ble representation on the board, and the services 
of individual sympathisers are also secured 
for the movement by admitting them as 
shareholders ; and this is the type of central bank 
which predominates in the country as a whole. 
Roughly speaking, if a straight line is drawn 
across the map of the country from Calcutta to 
Karachi, unions of the pure federal type are 
numerous to the north of this line while central 
banks of the mixed type predominate in the 
South, 
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There are four main sources from which a 
central hank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1932-33 at Rs. 31*4 crores : (a) Share 
capital, (b) Reserve, ( 0 ) Deposits, (d) Loans. 

The total paid up share capital of central 
banks in British India and Indian States in 
1932-33 was a little under Rs. 3 crores. No 
individual shareholder is generally permitted 
to hold shares of more than Rs. 1,000 while an 
affiliated society is required to subscribe to the 
shares of a central bank in proportion to its 
borrowings. In Bombay, Burma, Delhi, Coorg, 
Gwalior and Indore, the shares of central banks 
are fully paid up while in other provinces and 
Indian States the shares are not fully paid up 
but carry a reserve liability. The liability 
attaching to sliares is ordinarily limited to their 
face value but in a few provinces the liability 
fixed is generally four to ten times the face value 
of each share. In addition to the statutory 
reserve, almost all central banks have special 
reserves created for special purx)Oses or objects, 
such as bad debts, btiilding, and dividend 
equalisation. The total amount of reserve 
funds and other reserves of central banks in 
British India and the Indian States in 1932-83 
was a little over Rs. 2i crores. 

The paid up share capital and reserves of 
central banks constitute the owned resources of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province. The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8. Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks. The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
1932-33 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Rs. 19*2 crores,’ and from primary 
societies to Rs. 3* 1 crores. Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, viz,, savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banks in selected 
areas. The principle usually observed by these 
banks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available, 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
long. The receipts and payments of deposits 
are generally spread over the year except in 
Bihar and Orissa where, due to the one-date- 
deposit-system, deposits whenever received 
are repayable on the 31st May every year. In 
addition to funds obtained by deposits, central 
banks raise loans either from outside banks, 
from other central banks, from the local provin- 
cial bank or from Government. The total 
amount of loans held by the central banks in 
1932-33 from outside banks, from other co- 
operative banks and from the provincial banlsa 
was Rs. 3*1 crores and from Government Rs. 49 
lakhs. Excepting in Burma central banks in 
other provinces of British India do not directly 
borrow loans from Government; the central 
banks of Indian States, excepting Mysore, do 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 
Government, while in Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute the most important 


item of the total working capital. Borrowings 
from outside banks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies in 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favour of the Imperial Bank. This 
accommodation Is, however, limited and ad- 
vances from other joint stock banks are also now 
rare. The main source of loans is, therefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks are generally prohibited 
from having any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another. This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras. 
Several central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they rely for emergencies. 

In the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to individual shareholders. 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
practice and the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual members during the year 
1932-33 was Rs 95 lakhs chiefly in the Punjab. 
Bombay and Madras. This practice, however, is 
gradually being abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance societies and to 
serve as their balancing centre. The total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1932-33 amounted to over 
Rs. 8 crores. 

The ultimate security for all advance of a 
central bank to an agricultural society is the 
property ot its members, but the basic security 
is personal and depends on mutual knowledge 
and joint responsibility of the members. The 
difficulty in accurately gauging the degree to 
which a society as a whole has developed the 
sense of mutual obligation among its members 
in assessing its credit, has forced a central bank 
to place more reliance on the tangible assets 
of its members. A statement of each society 
prepared by, or under the direct supervision 
of the field staff of each central bank or Govern- 
ment, showing the estimated value of the im- 
moveable and moveable property owned by each 
member, and showing the total value of the 
assets of the society, is taken as the basis and 
the extent to which a society is permitted to 
borrow which is usually limited to one-third of 
this. In some provinces, a system of normal 
credits is introduced which replaces both cash 
credits and fixed loans. Before the normal 
maximum credit of a society is assessed, a state- 
ment of the normal credits of its members is 
prepared, containing information regarding the 
assets of the members and also their require- 
ments, the purpose of their requirements and the 
estimate of their earning and saving capacity. 
After checking, on the basis of this statement, 
a central bank sanctions a maximum credit to 
each society for the year, withdrawable at short 
notice. These credit statements, like the assets 
statements of societies, are revised every year 
and the period of loans granted under these 
statements does not generally exceed three 
years. 
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In some of the provinces, central banks grant 
both long and shortterm loans to societies, while 
in others loans to societies are generally for 
short periods. The average period of loans to 
societies varies from one to five years in different 
parts of the country. The period of a loan 
generally depends on the purpose for which the 
loan is required. Loans granted for current 
agricultural purposes are repayable either in 
one or two years, whereas loans required for 
improvements in lands and debt redemption 
are repayable in five to ten years. But it is 
not now considered advisable for central banks, 
relying mainly on deposits for their resources, 
to make long term advances, and some of the 
provinces have definitely adopted the policy 
of advancing short term loans to societies and 
that too for current agricultural purposes only. 

After meeting management expenses the 
profits of central banks are distributed as alloca- 
tions to reserves and dividends to shareholders. 
The combined net profits of the 5!)7 central 
banks of the country during the year 1932-33 
amounted to Rs. 45 lakhs on the total working 
capital of lls. 31 crores , the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 2 to 10 per cent, in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate i)aid 
was 6 per cent, per annum. 

Provincial Co-operative Banks.— In India, 
at present, all the major provinces except the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them. There are apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though In the others also there arc institutions 
corresponding to the apex bank or functioning 
as such. The Bank in Burma being in liquida- 
tion, there are nine such institutions in all out of 
which, seven are in British India and two in the 
Indian States. The constitutions ot these 
institutions vary considerably , but the functions 
of all these instituticjns are more or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 
central banks and provincialization of finance 
in them. It is found that in a large majority 
of the apex banks, the constitution is a mixed 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there arc 
individual shareholders as well as rcpiesentatives 
of co-operative societies and central banks 
The apex banks in the Punjab and Bengal 
however do not permit individuals to hold shares j 
in them, and have as their shareholders co-1 
operative societies only, both primary and 
central. By a special provision, however, on 
the directorate, the Punjab bank takes the 
Itegistrar of Co-operative Societies, and Bengal 
takes three individuals as men of position in the 
province, as against 15 representatives of co- 
operative institutions. In the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, the general body of the bank 
consists of representatives of central banks as 
well as individual shareholders and the direc- 
torate is composed of 34 representatives of co- 
operative institutions and 5 individuals including 
the Governor of the C. P and Berar Co-operative 
Federation as an ex-oflicio director. In Bombay, 
Madras, Bihar and Orissa, Hyderabad and 
Mysore, individuals representatives of central 
banks and of the co-operative societies compose 
the general body but the composition of the 
directorate varies. In Madras the representa- 


tives of the primary societies do not find a place 
while in Hyderabad and Mysore those of central 
banks are not included. In Bombay out of 
14 directors, 7 represent individuals including 
by convention the head of the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute. In Madras the number 
of directors representing individuals is 5 as 
against 31 representatives of co-operative 
institutions; in Bihar and Orissa 6 including 
the Registrar as against 14; in Hyderabad, 
13 including the Registrar as against 8, and in 
Mysore, 5 as against 8. It is clear that on 
the directorate of the apex banks co-operative 
institutions arc well represented indeed. 


The aim and purpose of the apex banks 
as already stated, is to co-ordinate the working 
of the banks on a provincial basis and to act 
as the balancing centre of the various central 
banks in the province. In order that the 
co-operative movement may function efficiently 
and profitably, it has been found necessary that 
the connection that has to be established be- 
tween it and the money market should be brought 
about through the apex institution ; and the 
central banks have accordingly to deal with 
outside agencies only through the apex bank. 
Though this principle is accepted, there is a great 
deal of divergence in practice. In Maidras, 
Bengal and the Punjai), central banks have 
been permitted to deal directly with the Imperial 
Bank of India, while in Bombay central banks 
have dealings only with the provincial bank. 
Interlonding among central banks is prevented 
in order that there may not be Intermingling 
of the lial)iUtics of the central banks. It has 
also been thought necessary to restrict the 
dealings of apex banks with the primary societies 
and permit them only through central banks 
In certain provinces, the apex banks do not 
deal with the primary societies at all, while in 
certain others they still continue to finance 
primary societies in areas where central bante 
have not come into existence. This seems to 
be the case in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma 
and Mysore. The provincial bank in Bombay 
has tWrty branches covering the few districts 
that have no local banks or parts of districts not 
taken over by local banks for some reason or 
other. The bank has an inspecting staff of 
its own, in addition to the office staff at branches. 
With the work of branches, however, arc associat- 
ed local advisory committees, composed of 
elected representatives of the affiliated societies, 
and certain powers, Including the authority 
to sanction loans, are delegated to the 
committees. 


All apex banks both in British India and in 
the Indian States depend for their working 
capital largely on deposits from the affiliated 
co-operative societies as also from the public. 
It is, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govern- 
ment of the province has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources. The peiiod for which deposits are 
accepted determine the maximum period for 
whicri they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, and in every province the apex 
bank has fixed for itself a maximum term^ 
beyond which no loans are, in general’ 
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sanctioned to the borrowing client. The 
following figures will clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1932-33: — 

Provincial Banks, 1932-33. 


In thousands 

Working Capital — of rupees. 

Share Capital . . . . . . 67,3fi 

Reserve and other funds . . . . 52,58 

Deposits and loans — 

from individuals . . . . 4,85,26 

from Provincial and Central 

banks .. 4,54,16 

from societies . . . . . . 74,17 

from Government .. .. 16,59 


Total . . 11,50,12 
Loans made during the year to — 

Individuals . . . . . . 2,88,43 

Banks and societies . . . . 1,87,25 


Total . . 4,75,68 

Loans due by — 

Individuals . . . . . . . . 10,43 

Banks and societies . . . . 4,20,84 


Total . . 4,31,27 


While accepting deposits fiom co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banks have also dealings in current account 
with the latter. The Punjab bank docs not 
encourage such accounts with individual non- 
members, as it docs not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
ness, such as collecting hundia and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants. The provincial 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
lioated long-term debentures. The Bombay 
bank has so far issued debentures of the value 
of Rs. 9 8 lakhs and these debentures are lecog- 
nised as a trustee security. The bank at Madras 
has floated debentures of the value of 2.18 lakhs 
on the security of a floating cdiarge of the general 
assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
issued debentures of the value of 5 lakhs. As 
in every banking institution, these banks also 
are frequently troubled with surpluses and 
deflclts, though at different times in the different 
institutions. There is therefore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apex banks; 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits arc accepted from surplusing banks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shortage. The All-India 
Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surplusing in the period and by 
correspondence to arrange for inter-provincial 
borrowings. 

In all provinces the apex banks have connected 
themselves with the Imperial Bank of India 
and have secured cash credit accommodation 
on furnishing security. In the earlier stage the 
Imperial Bank was pleased to permit the accom- 
modation on the deposit of co-operative paper 
duly endorsed in their favour; but of late a 


I change has come over in some provinces in the 
method of business, and the accommodation 
given to the various apex banks on the strength 
of co-operative paper has either been withdrawn 
fully or is to be withdrawn by stages. Ajb 
regards the Punjab, the arrangement whereby 
the apex bank can borrow against co-operative 
jpaper is still in force, and has not been altered 
in any way. The security upon which the 
accommodation allowed is the Government of 
India Promissory Note. Owing to the curtaU- 
ment of accommodation on the strength of 
co-operative paper, the ease with which the 
provincial banks were raising credit to meet 
the seasonal demands of the affiliated central 
banks is no longer there. What repercussions 
this will make on the movement has yet to be 
seen as the curtailment has taken effect only 
recently. The apex banks, like all co-operative 
societies, enjoy the facilities of free transfer of 
funds from one place to another by means of 
remittance transfer receipts. This concession 
is granted for transfer for genuine co-operative 
purposes, but it has recently been ruled by the 
Government of India that if any remittance 
represents a transaction on which exchange has 
been earned, the facility of free transfer of funds 
will not bn made available. Co-operative banks, 
however, claim the continuance of the concession 
on the ground that they are rendering a public 
service by cheapening the cost of transfer of 
funds from the metropolies to a petty trade 
centre or vice versa, places where no other organiz- 
ed banking agencies are available. It is only 
if some concessional treatment is shown by 
Government — there being no other arrangement 
for transfer of funds — that they will be able to 
extend their operations in centres of agricultural 
trade, develop banking facilities in rural areas, 
and spicad the knowledge and use of cheques 
and other instruments of credit among the rural 
population. 

Audit and Supervislon.—The proper work- 
ing of co-operative societies requires an efficient 
system of audit and supervision. The audit is 
a statutory function of the Registrar and his 
responsibility to the public is thus a serious one. 
The general purposes of an audit such as ascer- 
taining whether the accounts of the society 
are properly kept and preparation of a correct 
statement of the society’s financial position, are 
common to the audit of joint-stock and co- 
operative concerns. But the Co-operative Act 
requires the auditor of a co-operative society 
to examine the overdue debts, if any, and to 
value the assets and liabilities of the society, 
and by implication, this statutory direction 
imposes on the auditor the obligation to find out 
whether the affairs of the society arc conducted 
in accordance with co-operative principles, and 
the audit extends somewhat beyond the bare 
requirements of the Act and embraces an enquiry 
into all the circumstances which determine the 
general position of a society. It is, for instance, 
the duty of the auditor to notice any instances 
in which the Act, or bye-laws have been infringed 
to verify the cash balance and certify the correct- 
ness of the accounts; to ascertain that loans 
are made fairly, for proper periods and objects, 
and on adequate security ; to examine repay- 
ments in order to check book-adjustments or 
improper extensions ; and generally to see that 
the society is working on sound lines and that 
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the Committee, the office bearers and the ordi- 
nary members understand their duties and 
responsibilities. 

The general position regarding audit, however, 
is unsatisfactory on the whole. The Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee remark 
that audit in most places is defective and does 
not conform to the statutory requirements as 
explained and amplified by the Maclagan 
Committee. 

I'hoii^h, in every province, the audit agency 
nltimately derives its power from the Registrar, 
It is being done In different provinces by different 
agencies. In the Punjab, audit is carried on 
by a staff of inspectors of the Provincial Co- 
operative Union, each inspector being given a 
number of societies. In Bihar and Orissa, the 
Co-operative Federation’s staff does the audit 
and the Registrar controls the staff and arranges 
for the tost audit of a percentage of societies by 
his officers. In other provinces, the agricul- 
tural credit societies are audited by the Regis- 
trar’s staff, which in many of them is said to be 
inadequate. In some localities the societies 
have formed audit unions for their audit. In 
most provinces some contribution towards the 
cost of the audit is levied from the societies 
Audited by the departmental or the provincial 
federations staff, as in the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa. Recently an audit fee has been 
levied in Bombay so that it is only in Madras 
that the audit of agricultural societies is prac- 
tically free. 

Audit, supervision and inspection arc closely 
allied and not wholly separable in a simple 
organisation like the primary agricultural credit 
society. Broadly speaking, audit lays the 
emphasis on accounts, supervision on adminis- 
tration, and inspection on finance, though they 
overlap in some respects. In India, internal 
sUjMrvision of co-operative societies is organised 
differently in dlffereat provinces. In Madras 
and Bombay, the primary credit societies have 
been federated into small local suPERVisiNa 
UNIONS on the governing bodies of which the 
societies are represented. Attempts have also 
been made to federate these local unions into 
district councils or boards of supervision. There 
are two types of local unions — the guaranteeing 
union and the supervising union. Experience 
has shown that the system of guaranteeing 
unions did not yield any useful results and it 
has therefore been abandoned in all the pro- 
vinces, except in Burma and Bihar and Orissa 
though even there their abandonment is only a 
question of time. Unions for supervision were 
neat started on a largo scale in Madras and now 
form an integral part of the co-operative structure i 
there. The unions have a membership of 20 to* 
80 societies each and their main duties relate to 
supervision, promotion of the interest of members 
saeing that the accounts are in order, assistance 
in the preparation of credit statements, stimula- 
tion of land recoveries, promotion of co-operative 
education, and organisation of non-credit activi- 
ties. The brunt of the work falls on full time 
paid supervisors are working under the direction 
of the managing committees. The supervisors 
are recruited from persons specially trained for 
the work. Bombay has in the last few yearn I 
abandoned the system of guaranteeing unions 
and has adopted the Madras system of the 
supervising unions. On the SOtn June 1933,, 


there were in all 1,078 unions of which 325 were 
in Burma. Most of the 71 in Bihar and Orissa 
are guaranteeing unions. The number of unions 
in Madras was 405 and in Bombay 119. The 
total number of societies affiliated to the unions 
in these last two provinces was 10,303 and 3,418 
respectively. The system of supervising unions, 
however, does not seem to be working well in 
Madras or in Bombay though no final opinion 
can yet be pronounced on their usefulness as 
agencies for supervision. In Madras district 
federations are disappearing and supervision 
is being taken up more and more by financing 
banks. The Bombay Reoi^anisation Commit- 
tee has recently pronounced a hostile verdict 
and has suggested the replacement of super- 
vising unions by departmental auditors who, it 
is contemplated, would be able to attend to 
supervision as well when each one of them is 
placed in charge of a smaller number of societies. 
This suggestion is, however, not likely to be 
accepted by the Government of Bombay who are 
considering the strengthening of the system of 
supervising Unions by insisting on better quali- 
fications for the supervisors and by creating 
District Boards of supervision to ensure the 
proper and efficient working of the Unions. 
The central banks have a body of inspectors and 
field workers who visit periodically the societies 
affiliated to them and these officers too in a sense 
assist in the supervision of societies. Thus, at 
present, there are 3 distinct agencies, the depart- 
mental auditor, the bank inspector and the 
supervisor — which are performing very similar 
and co-related functions. The Second All-India 
CJo-operative Institutes' Conference held at 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in 1931 considered this 
question fully and formulated a scheme in this 
connection which has been substantially appro- 
ved by the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee. The scheme suggested that district 
audit unions should be established, composed 
of representatives of societies — primary and 
central — ^and that these unions should be affilia- 
ted to or federated in the provincial institutes, 
federations or unions which should be made 
responsible for luoviding a satisfactory agency 
for audit and supervision. Inspection of societies 
was a responsibility and duty of the central 
financing agencies and should remain so. The 
audit staff to be appointed by the provincial 
and district unions should be recruited from 
well trained and competent men from amongst 
those who are licensed by the Registrar. The 
number of societies entrusted to such an auditor 
should not be more than 60 so as to permit 
efficient audit and supervision. The different 
provinces will, however, continue, it appears, 
their own systems, though the scheme suggested 
by the All-India Conference for a uniform system 
of audit for all provinces should really work well. 

For the audit of larger societies, like the 
central financing agencies and urban banks, 
the Registrar engages a staff of special auditors. 
A great deal of complaint has, however, recently 
been made in this connection on the ground that 
those societies in addition to the departmental 
audit have to provide for thejir own audit indepen- 
dently. These private auditors are persons with 
recognised qualifications and charge less for the 
work done by them . U nder these circumstances, 
departmental audit means unnecessary duplica- 
tion of work and unnecessary waste of money. 
There is no reason why the departmental audit 
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should not be abolished and the bigger societies 
allowed to appoint their own auditors from 
amongst persons qualified and approved by the 
Begistrar. 

Overdues. — Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co-operative 
credit society is undoubtedly the promptness 
in repayment of loans by members and it is in 
this respect that one has to recognise that in 
India, the societies have not attained any very 
great measure of success. On the 30th June 
1938, the overdue loans in agricultural societies 
amounted to Rs. 13,00,76,376 as compared 
with Rs. 11,63,33,585 the year before; the 


working capital of the agricultural societies 
was Rs. 34,38,74,459 ; the loans due by 
individuals were Rs. 27,94,72,035. ®he 
overdue loans were therefore 38 per cent 
of the working capital and 47 per cent, of the. 
total loans due by individuals. The position 
is however rendered more serious when one re- 
alises that the figures are considerably obscured 
by book entries and extensions of the date of 
repayment and in some cases, by the farmers* 
borrowing from the sowcar to pay the society’s 
dues and that the percentages represent merdy 
an average for all-India. The following table 
shows the position by different provinces on the 
30th June 1933, 


Overdue Loans in Agricultural Societies, 1932-33. 


(in lakhs of rupees.) 


Province. 


Working 

liOans due 

Overdue 

Percentage of overdue 
loans to 


Capital. 

by indivi- 
duals. 

loans by 
individuals. 

Working 

capital. 

Loans due. 

Madras 


6,45 

4,49 

2,66 

49 

59 

Bombay 


4,24 

6,92 

3,68 

1,81 

43 

49 

Bengal 


4,31 

8,48 

69 

81 

Bihu and Orissa . . 


2,23 

1,78 

1,04 

47 

58 

United Provinces . . 


1,01 

76 

52 

51 

68 

Punjab 


8,40 

6,96 

43 

5 

6 

Burma 

Central Provinces 

and 

1,37 

98 

37 

27 

38 

Berar 


1,62 

1,32 

98 

60 

74 

Assam 


32 

24 

21 

66 

88 

Mysore 


54 

50 

20 

37 

40 

Baroda 


34 

30 

12 

85 

40 

Hyderabad 


88 

64 

42 

48 

66 

Gwalior 


26 

47 

39 

1,60 

83 

Kashmir . . 


58 

45 

7 

12 

16 

Travancore 


36 

81 

17 

47 

55 

Others 


87 

76 

14 

16 

18 

Total .. 

34,39 

27,96 

13,01 

38 

47 


The position has since June 1933 grown more 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres- 
sion have reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower considerably and 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit societies. This continued growth 
of overdue loans is an ominous portent and 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co- 
operative structure. The loans having been 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond 
dispute; but severe pressure on members and the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
would react very seriously both politically and 
economically. The causes that have led to this 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence 
of the co-operative movement are chiefly to be 
found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 
repaying capacity of the borrowing member, 
in sanctioning loans for unproductive though 
perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes 
or for the redemption of old debts and generally 
in the uneconomic nature of the agricultural! 
Industry. The loose scrutiny of the purposes! 


stated in the loan applications and the absence 
of a careful watch on the way the loan is spent 
by the members, which must be the case, where 
almost every member is a borrower or a surety 
to other borrowers and where the societies are 
composed almost wholly of the needy section 
of the village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 
remissnoss in exerting pressure and in taking 
action against the defaulter, even when he is 
wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
growth of this menace of excessive overdues. 
The central financing agencies are more con- 
cerned with the assets that in the last resort 
are the security for their lendings and, with 
more funds tlian they could use, are more eager 
even than the Registrar himself for organising 
new credit societies. 

One of the weaknesses of co-operative finance 
consists in its inelasticity, dilatoriness and 
inadequacy. The introduction of the normal 
credit system in the societies, — a practice which 
:ls gaining currency in Bombay and Madras 
I reduces the evil to some extent : but as it is, the 
I cultivator is forced to resort to the money-lender 
also for accommodation. The co-operatWe 
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societies have thus, it must be admitted, lost 
their oO'Operative character in a Kreat measure 
and have become business iKjdies without, 
however, the efficiency that should characterise 
them. The recent Committee on Co-operation 
in Bihar and Orissa views “ with a considerable 
degree of dismay the general failure to make the 
ordinary agricultural credit society a self- 
governing and truly co-operative institution”. 
The Bombay Beorganisatfon Committee states 
that ** in view of the figures quoted, it is evident 
that the movement has ceased to a great extent 
to be co-operative”. Wlmtiier such a verdict 
is quite justifiable or not, it is obvious that the 
situation is disquieting enough and very great 
caution in registering new credit societies and 
the correlating of loans to the repaying capacity 
of the borrowers as emphasised by the Bihar 
and Orissa Committee seem to be the urgent 
needs of the day. 

Land Mortgage Banks.— The loans advanced 
by co-operative societies to tlieir members and 
by the central financing agencies to their consti- 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only. 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi- 
plication of rural credit societies and thus upon 
facilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide foi 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts and 
pave the way for the paying off of the old ones. 
It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
load of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms on wlilcli co-operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
indebtedness to the sowcar, upon so fully finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to the sowcar any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an Industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to the liquidat ion of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
legitimate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
for increasing the load yet further. Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further Increase in the 
buraen, though even tliat in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble ; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employe to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The sowcar, it is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and what he 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on tlie 
threshing floor or in his shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop-keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar; 
attack ought to have been on all fronts. 


However, under the circumstances, the clarifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of det)t conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and ff)r exploring the possibility of 
undertaking legislation to secure, if need be, the 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the (.'cntral Banking Committee 
would also be an important step towards libera- 
ting those, wlio have already given up all their 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
start with a clean slate. In any case, the need 
for long term U)ans to the agriculturists for 
land improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now been 
recognised tliat the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks. 

There are three main types of such banks. 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer and is well illustrated in the 
German iiandschaften. The commercial type 
18 represented by the Credit ’Foncicr of France, 
which works for profit and declares dividends. 
The third type— the quasi co-operative has a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis. The banks organised so far in 
India are in a sense of the co-operative type, 
though strustly speaking tliey belong to the 
uasi co-oporativc vaiiety, admitting as they 
o to the membership a few non-borrowing 
individuals for attractive initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
efficient management. 

At present there are 12 co-operative land 
mortgage banks in the runjab. Two of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil. Bombay 
has three land mortgage societies, which have 
only recently started their operations. Bengal 
has two, Assam has five, while Madras has 38 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank has been started recently. It is 
too early to pronounoe on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks. Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
in special cases. The Central Banking Com- 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off his old debts. One feels, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not bo laid on the intensive and extensive 
development of agriculture, since as pointed out 
above, unless agriculture becomes a paying 
industry, the redemption is impracticable and 
illusory. The bulk of the funds of these banks 
will have to be raised by debentures and for this 
purposes, there will have to be in the provinces 
central land mortgage banks as in Madras. The 
provincial co-operative banks cannot function 
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as such except as a temporary measure, as in 
Bombay and the Punjab. Government will have 
also to render assistance to those institutions 
for the success of the debenture issue, and its 
guaranteeing the interest as m the 'Punjab 
ought to meet all reasonable needs, though in 
special cases there would not be much harm in 
the Government purchasing debentures of a 
certain value. While mutual knowledge of and 
(jontrol over one another among mijmbcrs is the 
insistent feature in the case of the unlimited 
liability credit soiuety, the insistence in the 
case of a land mortgage bank wjth limited 
liability is on the capacity and business habits 
of the' directorate, in order to ensure sound 
valuation ol security, care.ful investigation of 
titles, correct assessment of borrower’s credit 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient 
management of affairs. 

Propaganda, Education and Training- — 

In the initial stages ot the movement, it fell on 
the Jtegistrar to carry on propaganda and 
organize co-operative societies. Por this purpose 
the assistance of non-official honorary workers 
was imperative and in the various provinces 
a band of such workers was brought into exis- 
tence, who as honorary organist'rs ot the district 
or talukas actively co-operated with the officials 
in carrying on propaganda, organising new 
societies as a result thereof and looking after 
the societies so started in some measure. With 
tlie rai)id growth of e-o-0[)crative 80cieti(‘s, 
however, it was felt that for the further propa- 
gation of the movement it was desirable to! 
carry on work by the non-officials in a more 
organised manner and for that purpose co-opera- 
tive institutes were started in the various pro- 
vince's. In some provinces, like Bombay, these 
institutions are mixi'd institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathisers and 
workers and of co-operative societies. In 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces, 
individuals were not admitted as members and 
tile institutions became provincial unions of 
co-operative societies. In some provinces, like 
Bihar and Orissa, they bi'came fedf^rations ol 
co-operative societies, while m others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they are known as co-operative 
organisation societies. Whatever the exact 
form assumed by these provincial institutions, 
their functions were more or less the same in 
all provinces, comprising propaganda and the 
focussing of non-official co-operative ofunion 
on the various problems that confronted the 
movement from time to time. They derive 
their funds by subscriptions from their members 
and from Government grants and the work that 
they have hitherto been able to do has doubtless 
earned for them a position of considerable 
importance, in the co-operative movement. 
They have been the powerful instruments of 
bringing together the non-official element in 
the movement which though essentially a 
popular movement, had to be started under the 
auspices of the State, and their conferences and 
council meetings have become more or less like 
provincial co-operative parliaments where 
officials and non-officials meet together, exchange 
views on important questions and formulate 
policies. They have come to be regarded in an 
ever increasing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Registrar and his staff repre- 
senting the administrative side performing more 
or less the functions assigned to them under the 


statute, the provincial bank with the central 
banks and banking unions representing the 
financial side and as such concerned more with 
the financing of the movement and the institutes, 
unions, federations or organisation societies 
representing the propagandist side and as such 
concerned more with educating popular opinion 
and representing non-official views to the authori- 
ties. A few years back, the All-India Co- 
operative Institutes’ Association was established, 
with a view to co-ordinato the activities 
of the provincial institutes, to formulate 
non-official co-operative opinion on important 
co-operative problems from time to time and 
to encourage the growth of co-operative 
literature. 

It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
handicaps to the successful working of co-opera- 
tive societies was the ignorance of the members 
and the abseiuie of trained men as office-bearers 
of societies. Illiteracy of the rural population, 
however, has been found too big a problem for 
these iiistitutcsandthey have, therefore, attempt- 
ed only to spread knowledge of co-operation 
and co-operative principles to the members of 
soca'ties and to train up the office-bearers in 
various ways. Education has thus developed 
into an important function of these institutes. 
In liombay, the Institute has created a special 
education board which maintains co-operative 
schools at different centres and conducts periodi- 
cally training classes suitable fordifferenj types 
of workers and employees of co-operativo 
societies. In order to do its work thoroughly 
it has startiid branches in the districts and 
divisions which also start elementary training 
classes for the members of the managing commit- 
tees at different centres and generally assist In 
the spread of co-Oj)erative education. In the 
Punjab, however, co-operative education has 
been organised by the Co-operative Department, 
though the Punjab Co-operative Union renders 
active assistance therein. In Bihar and Orissa 
a pcmiaiient Co-operative Training Institute 
has been (established at Sabour in the Bhagalpur 
Division which is controlled by a governing body 
which includes the Registrar, and a few repre- 
sentatives of the Co-oiK;rative Federation. 
Madras has organised 6 training institutes, which 
have been registered as co-operative societies. 
The Provincial Union there, however, does 
organise training classes for employees of central 
banks, urban societies and unions. In the 
United Provinces, Bengal and the Central 
Provinces, arrangements for co-operative training 
and education have not yet been properly made, 
though there also it is the Department assisted 
by the provincial union which organises the 
training classes. The need for proper co-opera- 
tive training and education has been felt in an 
increasing degree in recent years and the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended 
very strongly the establishment of provincial 
co-operative colleges and an All-India Co-opera- 
tive College for the higher training of more 
important officials in the Department, banks or 
societies. No action apparently has been taken 
tai now on these recommendations, but there 
is no doubt whatever that any serious attempt 
at improvement of the co-operative societies 
in the country must include a proper organisation 
of co-operative education not only for the office- 
bearers of societies or the managers and inspec- 
tors of central and provincial banks but also 
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for the inspectorB, auditors and assistant regis* Non-Credit Agrlcultaral Co-operation.--* 
trars of the oo-operative departments. For some years past increasing attention has 

been directed on other forms of co-operation for 
In some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar the benefit of the rural population. Credit is 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation but one of the needs of the cultivator ; its organ!- 
has been actively associated hi discharging the sation through co-operation touches but the 
i Registrar's statutory function of the audit of fringe of the problem ; and different provinces 
societies and the Second All-India Co-operative have been experimenting upon the application 
Institutes' Conference held at Hyderabad of co-operative organisation to meet his different 
(Deccan) in 1931 also expressed an opinion that non-credit needs. The problems of irrigation, 

, the Registrar's statutory obligation in this consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
matter could be discharged by a system of fencing, cattle insurance, dairying and supply 
licensing and that audit should bo a function of agricultural requisites and above all the 
J entrusted to the provincial unions or federations, marketing of agricultural produce have been 
If this idea of a uniform system of audit through therefore engaging the attention of co-operators 
the provincial unions be accepted, it will natu- and societies for these purposes have been 
rally follow that they will also have to assume established here and there and have been working 
" the responsibility for supervision of the co- with varying success. In a land of ignorant and 
operative societies. The departmental audit illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
or inspection by the central banks cannot to adopt the rule of one village, one society ; 

, ^ dispense with the need of careful suwrvision, but the complexities of the non-credit forms of 
' *, Which to be effective must be from within and co-operation have induced the authorities to 
, , the provincial federation or union is obviously avoid the multiple -purpose or general society 
the best agency for this friendly and efficient and to favour the single purpose society, and we 
^ supervision. The combination of the functions have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
of audit and of suixjrvision as suggested by the being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
' All-India Conference and endorsed by the Central needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
Banking Enquiry Committee would mean separately. 'J’he sowcar was to him the one 
improved efflcfency in the working of the move- person to whom he could always look forward 
ment while de-officialising it considerably and whether for the supply of agricultural requisites 
giving it the popular touch it lacks. It must, and domestic requhements «>r for the sale of his 
however, be rememlxsred that the institutes produce or for c-redit. Now ho is made to 
and unions are not quite unofficial in this that resort to society A for credit, to society B for 
in some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar marketing, to society 0 for the supply of manures 
and Orissa, the Registrar is the ex-officio presi- and seeds, to society D for the supply of tools 
dent or member and practically controls them, and implements, to society E for fencing, to 
At present, the situation as rgards co-operative society P for irrigation, to society G for consoli- 
societies is disquieting enough and there are dation of holdings to society H, for social reform 
two schools of tnought on the wisest course to and better-living and — but why continue the 
pursue to bring about a radical improvement, sorry tale. A single society trying to meet all 
One school is in favour of tightening tlie official the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
control while the othe^ seeks to strengthen the sowcar on all fronts and would become a live 
institutes and make them more non-official force in the village which would tend to promote 
and efficient than ever before. Though all the ideal embodied in the famous phrase; Better 
,, agree on the goal of ultimate de-officialisation living, better farming and better business. 

and thoimh all agree that the present system However, co-operative opinion in India has not 
, of part official and part non-official control of the yet accepted the wisdom of this and yet believes 
movement is not conducive to progress, opinions in the theory of almost water-tight compart- 
, oonflict whether the remedy lies in officialisation ments. The agricultural non-credit societies 
or de-offlcialisation of the movement at the in India on the 30th June 1933 were 4,315 distri- 
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* 

Purchase and 



Other forms 


Province. 

Purchase 

Production. 

Production 

of co-opera- 

Total. 


and sale. 


and sale. 

tioh. 


tfadras 

78 


11 

347 

436 

' 36ombay 

41 

if 

74 

113 

245 

u Bengal 

^ . Blbitf and Orissa . . 

83 

2 

932 

2 

272 

2 

44 

5 

1,333 

11 

? United Provinces . . 

.... 

.... 

56 

373 

429 

Punjab 

, ' Burma 

19 

154 

1,182 

01 

1,446 

11 

5 

14 

.... 

30 

Central Provinces and 






Bexar 

36 

i 11 

10 

• . . • 


Mysore 

45 

1 

18 

54 

' 118 

Baroda 

20 

25 

37 

90 

'' 172 

Othai areas 

.... 

3 

16 

19 

38 


43,15 


Total 


3,37 


1,150 


1,692 


1,136 
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Of these the most important are the marketing succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
societies, particularly for the sale of cotton in which is in force in some European countries 
Bombay, the irrigation and milk societies in does not obtain in India. Each heir is given a 
Bengal and the consolidation of holdings and proportionate share of each item of the Inherited 
better living societies in the Punjab. property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 

Marketing Societies.— Marketing of agricul- to his portion. The result Is that successive 
tural produce is the real crux of the whole generations descending from a common ancestor 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and Inherit not only smaUer and smaller shares of 
as group marketing is always more effective than his land but inherit that land broken up into 
individual marketing, especially in India where smaller and smaller plots. This continuous 
the individual producer is illiterate and const!' partition of each field amongst heirs leads to 
tutes a small unit, co-operative marketing has fragmentation, which is accentuated by the 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable expansion of cultivation, irregularly over the 
ideals to work for. It Is only the complexity waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
of the working of co-operative sale societies, of families in default of direct heirs and the 
the diflaculty of providing for marketing finance, division of their property amongst a large 
the lack of expert knowledge on the part of number of distant relatives, and by the break 
co-operative oificials and the lack of godown up of the joint family system and the custom 
and storage facilities that have prevented the of cultivation in common, 
rapid multiplication of sale societies and their The disadvantages of fragmentation are 
efficient working. It is really in the develop- obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
ment of this form of co-operative effort that fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
ultimate success must be sought for in India, any agricultural operations, and another part 
for credit alone could never bring comfort, is lost in boundaries. Fragmentation involves 
Where it has been tried with success, the results enffiess waste of time, money and effort ; it res- 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members, trains the cultivator from attempting improve 
The tremendous headway made in European ment; it prevents him from adopting scientific 
countries like Denmark and in the United States methods of cultivation ; it discourages him from 
of America in co-operative marketing organisa- carrying out intensive cultivation ; it enforces 
tion and the successful examples of the cotton uniformity of cropping, and especially restricts 
sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention the Rowing of fodder crops In the period during 
and Invite concentration on the co-operative which cattle are usually sent out to graze on the 
organisation of agricultural marketing. The fields. The economic loss duo to this system 
jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not can be easily imagined, and the only solution is 
met with success, it is true ; but the cotton consolidation of holdings. This most difficult 
grower in Gujarat and the Bombay Earnatak important and interesting experiment originated 
has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton in the Punjab in the year 1920. The procedure 
sale societies. Absence of fraud in weighment, adopted in establishing a Co-operative Oonsolida- 
adequate and liigh prices, insurance of the tion of Holdings Society is to call together all 
produce against risks of fire, prompt payment persons directly interested in land in a given 
of sale proceeds, financial accommodation till the village, persuade them to accept the by-laws 

S roduce is sold, information of daily price whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
actuations in Jihe Bombay market, supply of approve a method of repartition, and then carry 
gunnies and genuine and certified seed, l^nus out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agricul- such a manner that no single individual might 
turist, who was otherwise at the mercy of the have any grievance. As the result of patient 
adatya'OT worse still of his village sowcar. The work which has now extended over ten years, 
Gujarat societies cover a smaller area than those some very striking results have been achieved 
of the Earnatak ; but the cohesion, loyalty and and the movement for consolidation in the 
unity of purpose among their members makes Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
them more co-operative. There the agricul- important agricultural reform. It is steadily 
turists of three or four villages growing a similar gaining in popularity, and, as more staff is trained 
strain of cotton combine themselves into a and the people become better educated to the 
society, pool their cotton and sell it jointly by advantages of the system, the figures for the area 
private treaty and not by auction as in the consolidated are mounting up year by year. 
Earnatak. The cotton sale societies of Surat This work began in 1920-21 and in the 10 years 
have recently combined in a federation which that have elapsed since then, 2,63,462 acres 
has taken over the co-operative ginning factory have been consolidated by the end of July 1930, 
already started by the members. A few societies out of the whole cultivable area of about 30 
for the sale of other articles have also been millions, at an average cost of Ks. 2-5 per 
organised in Bombay, such as jaggery, tobacco, acre. 

chillies, paddy, onions and arecanut. Bengal Improvement of agriculture is general, where 
has several jute sale societies with a Jute Whole- holdings have been brought together. New 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale societies ploughs and other implements are used, new 
with a sale depot in Calcutta. The Punjab crops or new varieties of an old crop are sown, 
has several commission shops which provide sand is removed from light soil, and planting 
storage facilities so that the grower could wait of trees or seeds is carried out. The general 
for better prices, but which sell to local mer- effect of consolidation is to increase rents, and 
chants yet, rather than to the merchants at the decrease causes of litigation and quarrels. 

S ort. Madras has a number of sale societies, Bonts have risen, yields have increased, new 
ut their transactions are small and they have land has been brought under the plough and dry 
not yet made much progress, land brought under irrigation. New wells have 

Consolidation of Holdings.— The law of been sunk, and old ones repaired. Access has 
pclmogieuituxet by Whldh the cildeet aon alone \ been obtaVned to the loadwsye, taming baa 
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iKJCome more intensive, and fruit trees have been loans to bo paid off from the instalments on 
planted. The great disadvantage of conaolida- shares as they fall due, (it/) a levy of water-rate 
tion through co-operation is tliat the pace is or of the cajutal cost of maintenance provides 
slow compared with the area to be consolidated for the proper maintenance of completed schemes. 
Therefore, compulsion will be necessary for a Madras also has a number of such irrigation 
wide extension and its introduction is only a societies. 

matter of time but it is better to await the Milk Societies. — One of the notable contribu- 
growth and development of a strong public tions of Bengal to the co-operative movement is 
opinion in its favour rather than incur the risk the immense organization built up for the co- 
ot a premature resort to legislation which might operative sale and supply of milk, consisting of, 
bring the scheme into odium. in the first place, the 108 rural societies which 

In the Central J'rovinijcs some success in are the producing centres, and, in the second, 
consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis- the Calcutta Milk Union which is the distributing 
garh Division whore scattered holdings arc centre. The rural society which is the unit of 
particularly common and it is not rare to see 10 the organization, generally covers a village, and 
acres broken into 40 plots. The Local Govern- its members are bona fide milk producers whose 
ment found it d(isirable to resort to legislation, primary occupation is agriculture with milk 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation production as their secondary occupation. The 
of Holdings Act in 31)28. Any two or more societies, whndi are ail of the limited liability 
jicrmancnt holders in a village holding together type, are affiliated to the Milk Union at Calcutta, 
not loss than a certain minimum prescribed area which is a central society. It supervisees, 
of land, may apply lor the consolidation of their controls, and finances the individual societies, 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act and arranges tor the distribution and sale of their 
is that it gives jjower to a proportion, not less milk in Calcutta. Just as only milk producers 
than ouc-halt of the permanent right-holders, arc enlisted as members of milk societies, so 
holding not less than two-thirds of the occupied only milk societies can be members of the 
area in a village, to agree to the iireparation of a Calcutta Milk Union Jt is thus a pure type of 
scheme of consolidation, which scheme, when Central Society, which does not include any 
confirmed, becomes binding on all th'» permanent individual shareholder. 

right-holders in the village and their successors The milk obtained from the societies In a 
in interest. group is collected at a depot which is under the 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the charge of a depot manager, whose duty it is to 
Legislative Council in 1928 to deal with certain receive the milk in properly sterilized cans, 
features of the problem. When this Bill was measure it, note the general conditions and the 
introduced a good deal ol oiiposition was created lactometer point, and give a receipt to the carrier, 
and it had to be ultimately dropped. The working of the depots is looked after by the 

There arc 11 societies lor consolidation of depot supervisor. Above the supervisors there 
holdings in the United Trovinces, and 11 in the arc the depot manager and the society managers. 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model. There is also the Veterinary Inspector who 

Irri({ation Societies* — Another very interest- examines and treats the cattle belonging to the 
ing and useful tyne of non-credit society is the societies and 1 ooks after the milking arrange- 
Irrigation Socii'ty so jirodominant in Bengal, ments and the sanitary condition of the cowsheds. 
Prom a humble bogiiiniiig of 3 societies in 1919, Above them all is a Government officer, placed 
the irrigation movement to-day claims about on special duty in the Co-operative Department 
1,000 societies in the v/csteru districts of Bengal He is the Superintendent of Milk Societies all 
with a membership of over 20,000, a paid up over Jiengal and the Chairman of the Calcutta 
share capital of over Its. 2 lakhs and a working Milk Union. The Union has devised very 
cajiital ol over Its. 4 lakhs. These societies tall careful measures to ensure the purity of milk 
chiefly under two classes: those for new construe- supplied to its customers. These measures 
tion and those for reconstruction and re-excava- include the installation of a pastcuring plant 
tion. Irrigation is a necessity in the western and a boiler. O'hc Union has got a motor lorry 
districts ol Bengal where the country is mostly and has introduced the cycle lorry system of 
elevated, undulating and easily drained with no delivery. The milk is also carried by hand carts 
I)Ossibility of w'ater logging and the distribution and coolies for delivery to customers. The 
of rainfall is extremely variable. In the Sundar- Union at present supplies milk to most of the 
bans, laud is still below high water level and big Calcutta hospitals, to fashionable restaurants 
embankments arc necessary to prevent the and to a large number of individual customers, 
ingress of salt water. Considerable success has through a number of depots and distributing 
been attained in the Sundarbans tracts. The centres, located at convenient places all about 
greatest ])rogress so far has been made in the the city. Besides the Calcutta Milk Union, 
construction of small irrigation works in the five other unions have also been formed and two 
districts ol the Burdwan division. Embank- of these, at Darjeeling and Dacca, have already 
ments for flood protection and reservoirs to attained a fair measure of success, 
control floods and ensure a constant supply of The milk co-operative societies are societies 
water for irrigation arc beyond the scope of of producers, though the desire to make pure and 
oo- 0 ]wrative effort while drainage schemes for cheap milk available to consumers may have 
the Improwment of agricultural and sanitary been mainly responsible for their birth. When- 
conditions have so far not been taken up. The ever they had a chance, they have justified their 
main features of irripition societies are : (i) they existence by ensuring a better price for produ- 
are on a multiple liability basis ; {ii) the number cers, while they have proved their utility to 
of shares to be subscribed by members is fixed consumers by providing pure milk at a reasonable 
BO as to meet full costs and is based also on the rate. Calcutta has set an example which 
area of land which will be benefited ; (Hi) funds Bombay, Madras and otlier large cities may 
are further raised if necessary by deposits and well follow. Madras has already several milk 
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societies with a Union in the City for distribu- a special campaign of rural uplift in the Pipariya 
tion, and the Bombay Municipality is seriously Circle in the Hoshangabad District, concentrat- 
considering the co-operative solution of the ing the efforts of all departments concerned 
milk problem of the city of Bombay. with rural uplift in that area. An agricultural 

Rural Reconstruction.— One of the main assistant, a veterinary assistant surgeon, and an 
reasons why the achievements of the co-operative assistant medical officer w^c placed on special 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the . while the I>eputy |^ducatiQnal 

promoters and workers lies in the extreme I^I^ctor, bohagpurtaluka, and the circle auditor 
backwardness of the rural population and it is Pipariya uiiderto<^ extra work and special 
not too much to state that the ultimate success prt^aganda and the Deputy Commissioner and 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies o>ib-Divi8ional Officer toured and supervised the 
bound up with general, rural development and work. The campaign has yielded concrete 
piogres 3 . So long as agriculturists remain results. Interesting experiments in a few 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, are heavily selec^d villages are in progress in the Nimar 
and almost hopelessly indebted, have a fatalistic Betul districts and Government wait only 
aad listless outlook on life and have an extremely for improvement in financial and political 
low standard of living, carrying on agriculture conditions to launch more ambitious schemes, 
with simple tools and implements in more or In Bombay by the starting of Taluka Develop- 
Jess a primitive fashion, no great approach to niont Associations and the creation of the Divi- 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and sional Boards of Agriculture and Co-operation 
nil other rural movements is possible. The some co-ordination has been brought about 
co-operative movement itself is indeed a great between the Departments of Agricmlturc and 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to Co-operation. The Bombay Bcorganisa- 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of tion Committee proposed the creation of a 
the usurer, the middleman dalal and the mer- Board of llural Welfare with tlie Director of 
chant ; but concentration on the credit side Agriculture as chairman and Deputy Directors 
of the movement with but half-hearted attempts of Co-operation, Agriculture and Veterinary 
for the co-operative organisation of supply and Science as members. The later part of 1933 saw 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu- a considerable impetus imparted to the cause of 
tions for various purposes and above all the rural reconstruction in India. His Excellency 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, con- 
and the social sides of village life explain very centrated on village uplift and carried on an in- 
clearly why the achievements of the movement tensive propaganda in that behalf which has led 
during the last 31 years have fallen far short ^ the formulation of a scheme whereby the 
of its objective. Bural reconstruction has, work will be carried on earnestly by District 
however, of late years claimed an increasing Committees under the guidance of the District 
amount of attention ; but so far attempts on a Collectors, the work being co-ordinated by Divi- 
mass scale have not been made ; what has been sional oifloers. The Punjab has appointed Mr. 
done has been individual effort — the efforts of Brayne of Gurgaon fame as Commissioner for 
individuals fired by the Impulse of social service llural Eecoiistruction and Bengal has made a 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise their oppor- similar appointment, and it appears that all 
tunities to the best advantage by contributing provincial Governments are devoting consider- 
to the welfare of the humble village folk. The able thought to this very important work, 
best known of such centres is at Gurgaon in the Better Living Societies. — The Punjab has 
Punjab. The work done there cpvers education, been responsible for introducing this very desir- 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of able tyiK) of co-operative society to promote 
agriculture, female education and maternity better living among its members. There are 
welfare. At Lyalpur in the Punjab also about 300 such societies in that province and 
schemes of rural reconstruction have grown out of they have been doing quite important work in 
co-operative societies embarking upon the wider their own way. The societies do not collect 
functions of cattle-breeding, improvement of any levy from their members, except the small 
cattle and agriculture, adult education, thrift, entrance fee and they lay down a programme of 
better living and arbitration of disputes. The work and make rules for carrying it out from 
Vishva-Bharati of Dr. Jlabindranath Tagore year to year, violation of which is punishable 
has a fecial department devoted to rural recon- with fine under the by-laws. Though these 
struction which has started 6 co-operative rural societies in the first instance have for their 
reconstruction societies in the villages of the object the curtailment of ruinous expenditure 
Birbhum District. Sir Daniel Hamilton has on marriages and other social occasions, they 
developed the deltaic lands of Sunderbans by have also helped in various other matters ; so 
establishing colonies there on modern lines. In that apart from saving to their members thou- 
the Madras Presidency the Provincial Co-opera- sands of rupees each year, they are contributing 
tive Union runs 8 rural reconstruction centres to the general village uplift in some measure, 
and the work at Alamaru has been eminently Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
succMsful. Mr. V. N. Mehta was responsible and swept the village lands, some have promoted 
vf J^ral reconstruction scheme in Benares, sanitation, some have induced the villagers 
At all the centres, co-operation has been enlisted to improve ventilation in their houses, some have 
in the service of rural reconstruction and societies repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
have been started which take up various items gome have arranged that all manure should be 
m that work. The anti-malarial societies of pitted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
Bengal are also attempts in the same direction, jewellery, and some have stopped waste on farms, 
the effort being restricted to only one aspect of Thusina variety of ways these societies generaUy 
tne situation. have been great factors in the improvement of 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the local I conditions in the life of the village. It is 
Government carried on from November 1929 1 earnestly hoped that such better living societies 
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viU be started in large numbers in the various 
provinces of India or better still that the co- 
operative credit societies would take upon 
toemselves the function performed by these 
societies and that the term better living be 
given as wide a connotation as possible so that 
the oo-operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift, as well as its own 
economic objective of strengt^ning the position 
of the a^culturist. 

Ednoatfonal Societies. — Though the pro- 
blem of illiteracy is a very large problem in- 
deed and though education is one of the chief 
responsibilities of Government it is interesting 
to find that because of the great reaction which 
illiteracy has on the efficient working of co- 
operative societies, educational societies have 
been started in some of the provinces — notably 
the Punjab. In that province, there are two 
kinds of societies, one for adult education and 
the other for compulsory education of children. 
In the former the members pay a small entrance 
fee and a small monthly fee to make up the pay 
of the teacher, who is generally the school master 
of the primary school receiving a small extra 
pay for the additional work. Such of th^e 
schools as are well conducted are later on taken 
over by the District Boards. Various other 
agencies in that province have also started 
similar schools with the result that their number 
has gone up to about 2,000. The compulsory 
education schools for children are started by 
parents, fees are collected as in the case of the 
adult schools for engaging a teacher and there 
are about 160 such schools imparting tuition 
up to the IV Standard. Though such educa- 
tional societies may not have done all the good 
they aimed at doing, there is no doubt whatever 
that they bear testimony to the realization of 
the marked correlation of education and co- 
operation. The United Provinces is gradually 
following the lead given by the Punjab and they 
also have started a number of schools. In 
Bihar and Orissa, the co-operative credit societies 
give considerable impetus to primary education 
amongst the members making it possible to open 
and run a number of path-shalas and schools 
by adequate contributions. In Bengal many 
societies spend on edu ;ation and some of them 
maintain night schools, as a result of which in 
one district alone there are 38 such schools, 2 

X >r primary schools and one English middle 
ol. The Ganja cultivators* societies spend 
large amounts out of their profits on education 
and help 3 high schools and 87 primary schools. 
Societies in Bombay also spend fairly large 
amounts by making grants to schools and giving 
prizes and scholar^ps. 

Antf-m&larial Societies. —Among other 
things, the need for improvement in village 
sanitation, an important constituent of *' better 
living** arrested the attention of co-operators 
particularly in Bengal, which pays a heavy toll, 
year after year, from that terrible scourge — 
malaria and kaia-azar — ^and where, unlike many 
other provinces, the rural death rate is higher 
than the urban death rate. There is some talk 
at present of experimenting with plasmoquin 
to render mosquitoes immune from infection 
and thus prevent the spread of infections. 
Bengal has thus rendered a distinct service by 
organising successfully a campaign in rural 
areas for arresting or checking in some measure 


the ravages of malaria. The first co-operative 
anti-malarial society was the Panihaty Society 
registered in March 1018, and in July 1910, 
the Central Society was launched. The whole 
movement in this direction owes consideratfiy 
to Dr. Gopalchandra Ghatterjee. The Central 
Society aimed at organising a network of 
anti-malarial and public health societies, at 
carrying on propaganda, at guiding the rural 
societies and acting as an expert advisory body. 
There are now about 600 rural societies, often 
in inaccessible places and the Central ^ciety 
now acts as merely an organising body, leaving 
the function of supervirion to local bodies, 
through whom Government give grants to them. 
The members of the rural societies pay a monthly 
subscription of from 4 annas to a rupee, and 
each of these maintain a medical man on the 
subsidy system, who attends to the familicB 
of members free of charge. They depend for 
funds on subscriptions, donations, and grants 
from members, benevolent individuals and 
Government. They do not pay their way and 
therein indeed lies their weakness. The actual 
anti-malarial work consists of filling up all 
stagnant pools and ditches within the village 
areas during the dry season and kerosining all 
stagnant accumulations of water. Immediately 
after the rains. Many dispensaries and schools 
are being maintained, some on a riiare basis, 
others on a charity basis, and these societies 
have done the great service of bringing the 
services of qualified medical men within easy 
roach of inaccessible rural areas. 

Urban Credit Societies. — While the chief 
objective of the co-operative movement was 
from the first to do service to the rural popula- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1004 permitted two classes of societies, — ^rural 
and uiban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the co-operative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also. At present 
there are in all 10,912 non-agricultural societies 
with a membership of 12,34,095. Of these, 
5,255 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes. 

The urban co-operative credit societies for 
consumers resolve themselves into three types, 
(i) The salary-earners’ society ; (ii) the mill- 
hands’ society ; and (in) the communal society. 
The etUafy-earners' societies have been generally 
organised on the occupational basis, the members 
being employees in the same firm or Government 
office. The strength of such a society lies in 
the absence of communal jealousies and factions, 
in the higher level of culture and intelligence of 
the members and the spirit of discipline that 
prevails in a modern well-conducted office. A 
great accession of strength accrues to the society 
from the sympathy of the employer or head of 
the office, through whom recoveries of instj^al- 
ments of loan repayments could be arranged 
from the pay sheet and the danger of overdues 
practically eliminated. The basis of the society 
Is very good, and the working generally sound. 
Monthly subscriptions inculcate the habit of 
saving, so essential and useful to the salariat 
and the society can well act as a great and useful 
feeder for the co-operative investment trust, 
which is the logical development of the thrift- 
cum-credlt society such as this, in essence, is. 

The Mill-hands* Society are more or less 
of a similar type, the dlfleiences lying, chiefly 
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in tlie illiteracy of the members, in their smaller { 
transactions and in the possibility, though 
experience hitherto has not converted that 
into actuality, of the v^hole organisation being 
wrecked to pieces when the 'millhands go on a 
prolonged strike. 

The Communal Society as consumers’ 
organisations are not indeed q^uite sound ; where 
tentiment comes in from the door, efficiency and 
safety fly away through the window ; the ability 
to save is not properly assessed; the nobler, 
but the unbusiness like, desire to help takes 
possession ; overdues mount high ; procrastina* 
tion in the matter of recoveries and references to 
the Registrar for arbitration create great trouble. 
Despite this inherent weakness, however, several 
societies of a communal typo have done remark- 
ably well and have been serving their communi- 
ties in more ways than one. 

An important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders, and though 
the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well suited in many 
respects for them, from the point of view of the 
small trader, it is co-operative banking that is 
obviously wanted. The importance of People’s 
Co-operative Banks promoted for the benefit 
of urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen for 
the stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around district and taluka towns. The principal 
business of these banks is short-term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks. In the absence of any 
industrial co-operative bank, it is also for the 
peoples’ bank to finance small industrialists 
and help the development of cottage industries, 
which still play a very considerable part in the 
industrial economy of India. Another very 
important function which falls to peoples’ banks 
is the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the field to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country 
It is only, however, in the Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencies that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples’ banks. In 
Madras there are 1,074 non-agricultural credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples’ 
banks. The Punjab has 1,000 unlimited 
liability societies and only 107 with limited 
liability. Even here we hardly find any develop- 
ment of real peoples’ banks. In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
500 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more important of them 
are salary earners’ credit societies. Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions 
have several big concerns, however, working 
on sound lines. The question of starting 
Peoples* Banks in Bihar and Orissa has not yet 
been seriously taken in hand. In the Bombay 
Presidency, institutions with a working capital 
of Bs. 50,000 and more are classed as urban 
banks. Since 1922 co-operators in this Presi- 
dency have been very keen on having a full- 
fledged peoples* bank in every taluka town, 
for it has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co-operative banking, 
there is no doubt that the various units wili 
oome into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co-ordinated 


and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of inland trading agencies. 
Peoples’ banks are a repository of peoples’ 
savings, a nucleus for co-operative activity and 
an institution giving facilities for internal remit- 
tance and it is quite necessary therefore that 
their share capital must be pretty large. In 
the Bombay Presidency on the 31st March 1932 
there were 01 urban banks most of which are 
fairly successful. The total membership was 
1,39,379, the working capital was Bs. 3,57,60,347 
and the reserve fund amounted to Bs. 19,44,622. 
It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banking has been a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the co- 
operative movement in India and other provinces 
might well follow Bombay’s example in this 
direction. 

In 1926 the urban banks of Gujarat formed 
themselves into a supervising union for the 
purpose of inspecting the accounts of its banks 
and helping them in the develcmment of business. 
The Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee have recommended the formation 
of similar unions for the urban banks in other 
divisions of the Presidency which will be useful 
not only for supervision of the existing banks 
but also for the guidance of the newly formed 
banks. 

An important variant of the urban co-operative 
society is the Thrift Society. The system 
adopted is to collect regular savings every month 
for a continuous period of two to four years, 
Invest the collected amount to the best advantage 
and pay back to the subscriber his amount at the 
end of the term with interest. In many societies, 
loans are advanced also but not exceeding a 
certain fixed proportion, usually f of the deposits. 
The Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and 
the bulk of the members are school masters. 
There are about 125 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of about 2,000. 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has half a dozen . Recently however 
Life Insurance Societies have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident society only, 
issuing policies of Bs. 150 to Bs. 500 and that 
too without medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life insurance within easy reach of the 
small man in the village as in tim town. It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis. 
It has now, however, widened its scope and 
has been writing policies for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the rural 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term insurance, which will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of IJie primary societies and their 
borrowing members much better. It has by 
now written a business of over Bs. 20 lacs. The 
Bengal society is yet a provident society issuing 
small policies, while the Madras society — the 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society— 
has started vigorously as a full fledged life 
insurance society with share capital and com- 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of about Bs. 20 lacs. 

Non-Credit Societies in Urban Areas.— 
The consumers* movement in this country has 
had a very sorry record excepting in the almost 
solitary example of the Triplicane Co-operative 
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Stores of Madras. The reasons for this state] 
of affairs have been discussed by the Eegistrars 
in their annual reports from time to time and 
it seems that there is no immediate possibility I 
of any very great efforts being made at pushing 
on this form of co-operative effort, which has 
found such signal success in England. The 
small capital of the societies when started, the 
want of experience and business ability of the] 
workers, the inability of the honorary workers 
to perform efficiently the complicated work of a 
store society, the absence of any common tie 
between the members, the narrow margin be- 
tween the whole sale rates and the retail rates 
In Indian cities leaving little economic advantage 
in the store system, the pinning of their faith 
on absence of adulteration and correct weights 
and measures, the insistence on cash payments — 
all these have been responsible for the failure 
of the co-operative store movement in this 
country. The Triplicane Society of Madras 
forms a splendid exception and from humble 
beginnings in 1908 it has attained a position of 
considerable importance serving its members 
through numerous branches. The society 
celebrated its silver jubilee in 1930. 

Producers* Movement. — Producers* co- 
operation in India Is yet in a rudimentary stage. 
Half-hearted attempts made to apply co-opera- 
tive methods in the case of the artisans and 
cottage workers have not been attended with 
success. People engaged in these industries 
may be divided into three classes : (i) those 
working on their own account and selling their 
finished articles themselves ; (it) those working 
in their own home on behalf of some merchant 
or dealer, receiving wages on the piece-work 
system for the work done by them, and being I 
pro\ided with the raw materials from the mcr- 1 
chants who give them the work ; and (tit) those 
working in small karkhanas or factories under 1 
an employer, generally known as the karkhandar 
and receiving wage's on the time-scale, somewliat 
on the lines of the workers employed in large 
scale industries. A large number of artisans 
are still carrying on their trade on their own 
account, and these are wholly in the hands of the 
money-lenders, who charge exorbitant rates 
of interest. The latter also supply raw materials 
and purotiase the finished articles at prices dic- 
tated by themselves. These transactions leave 
little margin to the worker, who having a running 
debt with the merchants is obliged to deal with 
them without being able to resort to the compe- 
titive markets. 

What the artisan requires is thus (i) credit 
facilities, (a) facilities for the purchase of raw 
materials and implements, and (ui) facilities for 
the sale of his product. The only thing that 
has been so far done is to organise credit societies 
for some of the artisans, hoping in a half-hearted 
way for societies for purchase and for sale to 
follow later on. The most important cottage 
industry being hand-loom weaving, attention 
was directed early to them and we have several 
societies of weavers. The societies for weavers 
in the Punjab affiliate themselves to the Co- 
operative Industrial Bank at Amritsar for 
finance. Besides this bank, there are six unions 
at different centres to which the societies within 
their areas are affiliated as shareholders. They 
raise their own funds too by shares and compul- 
sory deposits. The Co-operative Industrial 
Bank at Amritsar helps the weavers* societies 


in the purchase of raw materials. The business 
branch of the bank — the sales depot at Lahore — 
sends to the societies weekly quotations and 
keeps them in touch with the trend of the market. 
The indents from societies are received by the 
Bank which arranges for the purchase of the 
requirements from Amritsar itself — ^the most 
important commercial centre in the Punjab or 
from Ahmedabad and Bombay. The other 
six Unions also help in this work through the 
Lahore sale depot. For the sale of the finished 
goods, however, the societies are left to hold 
themselves ; the unions and bank help but little, 
though the depot renders some service by secur- 
ing orders, keeping goods on deposit and by 
advising societies to prepare cloth of the pattern 
most in demand in the market. 

Bombay, Madras and other provinces have 
also a numl)er of weavers* societies, but nowhere 
have they developed into producers* societies 
or have met with any marked success. 

G>->operative Housing Societies. — An im- 
portant direction in which the co-operative 
movement has developed in urban areas on the 
non-crodit side is the provision of suitable 
housing accommodation to the lower middle 
classes at a fair rent. The housing movement 
represents a protest against exploitation of 
tenants by landlords in large cities. It has 
aidiieved a considerable measure of success in the 
Presidency of Bombay, where the Societies in 
1931-32 numbered 83 with a total work- 
ing capital of 89 lakhs. Of the 83 societies, 23 
are in the city of Bombay and its suburbs, 21 in 
Ahmedabad, 12 in Karachi and the rest in other 
parts of the i)rovmce. Of the remaining pro- 
vinces, Madras has 130 societies with a total 
working capital of 40 lakhs, and the rest of the 
provinces have only one or two. Among the 
Indian States only Mysore has 12 societies. The 
societies outside the Bombay Presidency are 
mere lending societies and do not undertake the 
construction of buildings as those in Bombay 
do. 

The housing societies started so far arc confined 
to the middle class men such as clerks, pleaders, 
traders and the like and are all on a communal 
* basis. No housing societies have yet been 
started in this country for the working classes. 
There are two mam systems of co-operative 
housing, the individual ownership and the 
co-ownership or tenant co-partnership systems. 

An important drawback of the otmership 
system is that the members of the society have 
an unrestricted right to transfer their property 
to any person, with the result that many houses 
built with the help of co-operative money, have 
passed into the hands of speculators. In order 
to remove this defect, Bombay has introduced 
a new scheme known as the tenant ownership 
system. In this system the society takes a 
large plot of land on lease or by purchase, and 
after laying out roads, if they do not exist 
already, divides the land into smaller plots and 
distributes them among the members, reserving 
some land for common purposes, for erecting 
a common hall and for a play-ground. The 
cost of development is a charge on the members* 
plots, the price of which varies according to 
their situation. The members hold the plots on 
a lease from the society on condition that in case 
of sale of their holding, before or after erecting a 
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building, they will give the first choice to the 
society or to a member recommended by it. 
Government undertakes to advance loans to 
members of this type of society to the extent of 
twice the capital paid by each member, repayable 
within 20 years, the maximum amount allowed 
to a member being Bs. 10,000. When all the 
liouses are built, the society would look after 
the common property, settle disputes between 
members and generally to the work of a munici- 
pality for the colony. 

In the tenarit co-partnership system, the society 
takes up a large area of land and constructs 
l)Uildings thereon for the residence of its members 
and makes provision for their common amenities. 
Members reside in the buildings as the tenants of 
the society. They contribute capital to the 
extent of 1/5 to of total cost, in proportion to 
the grossresidential area provided. The remaining 
capital, in addition to that contributed by the 
members, is raised by way of a loan. The 
Government of Bombay advances loans to the 
housing societies of this type to the extent of 
three-fourths the paid up capital repayable in 
40 years by annual instalments with interest at 
5]^ per cent. Governments of other provinces 
have recently commenced to advance long-term 
loans to housing societies at about 6 per cent. 
In this system the position of the society as well 
as of the members is secured. The society holds 
a substantial stake of the members, and there is 
no chance of default. Though no member 
IS the owner of any building or its part in which 
he resides, yet all the members are joint-owners 
of all the buildings. It is a socialistic ideal in 
which the ownership rests in the community 
as a whole and not in individuals. 

Review. — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Ilegistrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912. This Act remedied the , 
defects of its predecessor, authorized the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes other tlian 
credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 

In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural ones in order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcars. 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation was appointed and its report in 1916 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminated. 
From this time onwards the share of non-officials 
in the movement assumed increasing importance 
and it came to be realized that for the success 
of the movement, deofficializing of the same was 
necessary. The Government of India Act of 
1919 made co-operation a provincial transferred 
subject and the local Governments were left 
free to adapt the 1912 Act to their own require- 
ments. 


The steady growth of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matter 
in the development of co-operation ; but propa- 
ganda still remained the function of the Registrar 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 
perceived that non-official institutions should 
be established to take over this function from 
official hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
Institutes were started in various provinces, 
in some cases as unitary societies reacliing down 
to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies. The part these non-official 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas- 
ingly important, some adding to the primary 
function of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit. 

The steady progress of the movement — some- 
times even too rapid — for nearly 20 years, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of the indi'btcdness of the ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
short-term loans. It was in the Punjab that 
the first Co-operative Land Mortgage bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920. Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 

While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found tnat financially the situation 
was worsening. Defaults in repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry were insti- 
tuted in various provinces. The Central Provinces 
thought it neci'ssary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1923. A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar inquiries 
for the U. P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma. 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in their respective provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the co-operative credit 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 
side of agricultural co-operation. The powers 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far in but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras and Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Societies* 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for the amendment of the 
previous All-India Act. This new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 
“ better living, lietter business and better 
methods of production” as the aim of the move- 
ment. The chief features of the Bombay Act 
of 1925 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of classification of societies, the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
societies, the extension of summary powen of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 
provision of penalties against specified offences. 
The Burma Act came into force in 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1932. In Behar and 
Orissa, the draft of a new Act is under considera- 
tion and the bill will be very likely introduced 
in the council shortly. The progress of the 
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movement in forms other than credit has not 
been very remarkable and credit societies still 
predominate, especially the Agricultural Credit 
Societies. 

The ncNS'credit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former is slowly gathering force in the shape 
of sale societies for cotton in Karnatak, Gujarat 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies in 
Burma and irrigation societies in Bengal and the 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
co-operative movement in India is to be found 
in the Punjab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully attempted through co- 
operation. In the non-agricultural non-credit 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made. 
There are a number of housing societies especially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans* 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras. 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side, 
co-operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non-credit side the consumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre progress. 

In 1926, the Jtoyal Commission on AgricuZture 
was appointed and co-operation formed only a 
part — ^thoimli an important one — of its extensive 
enquiry. Recently, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry CommiUee 
the co-operative movement in the different 
provinces has been surveyed. But the provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
small industries and trade. Thus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of banking 
facilities have been examined, whUe the need 
for separate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in 0. P., U. P. and Madras and ! 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture is still to le met. Bihar and Orissa 
recently got its movement examined by a com- 
mittee which has published its report last year. 
The Government of Bombay convened in June 
1933 a Round Table Conference of official and 
non-official Co-operators to discuss the problems 
tliat confronted the Movement in Bombay. 
As a result of this Conference, three Committees 
were appointed, one to examine the system of 
supervision over Co-operative societies by the 
Supervising Unions in the Presidency, another 
to report on the best way to help the agriculturists 
in these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative basis. These Committees have 
not yet submitted their reports, but there is 
little doubt that their recommendations would 
lead to atighteningup of supervision, an extension 
of land mortgage banking and efforts to meet 
the growth of overdue loans. 

The growing difficulties of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout India in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
of India to hold an All-India Co-operative 


Conference at New Delhi on the 29th January 
1934. This Conference was unique in so far 
as it was not restricted only to the Registrars 
of Co-operative Societies and their advisers 
from the various provinces and States, but it 
also included some ministers in charge of Agri- 
culture and Co-operation from the provinces 
and a representative of each of the two AU-lndia 
Co-operative organisations — ^the Institutes’ 
Association and the Provincial Banks’ Associa- 
tion. This Conference recommended the en- 
actment of an All-India Co-operative Societies 
Act so as to permit the registration of Co-opera- 
tive Societies working in the whole of India or 
in more provinces than one. It also recommend- 
ed earnest efforts for the development of land 
mortgage banks by the Government guarantee- 
ing not only the interest on their debentures 
but also the capital and suggested the creation 
of a Central Co-operative Board under the 
Imperial Government with a small establishment 
to bring about a closer co-ordination of work 
between the different provinces and States of 
India. This last suggestion has met with some 
opposition, since after the provincialisation of 
Co-operation under the Montford Reforms of 
1914, the provinces do not much fancy the 
imposition of control from the centre. And 
yet, there seems to be nothing wrong in the 
idea of a central organisation, which would be 
a clearing house ior authentic information and 
stimulate progress through a careful study of 
experiments and efforts in particular areas and 
drawing attention of other areas to the success 
achieved or the deficiencies revealed. 

It may also be mentioned that the Indiaii 
States were not slow in introducing the co-opera- 
tive movement within their limits, and the 
movement in some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made oonsidera- 
ble progress, more or less on the same lines as 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces. 

The landmarks in the history of the co-opera- 
tive movement in India are ; the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 ; the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 ; the Maclagan Committee 
Report, 1916 ; the provincialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 ; the establishment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda ; the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces ; provincial 
legislation ; the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928 ; and Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931. 

The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the ttafet of its oVolution may be briefly 
summarised as — agricultural credit ; urban 
credit; central credit organisations; apex co-opera- 
tive banks; propaganda by non-ofllcials ; non- 
credit agricultural co-operation; urban co- 
operative banking; long-term loans and debt 
redemption schemes; land mortgage banks; 
co-operative education ; rectification and consoli- 
dation of the credit movement ; and organisation 
of supervision over primary societies. 
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Societies : Literary. Scientific and Social. 


AGBIOriiTUnAL AND HOBTIOULTVBAI SOCIETY 
Of India (Calcutta).— Founded 1B20. 
A Class Annual subscription Es. 82. En- 
trance fee Es. 8. B Class Annual subscription 
Es. 12. Secretary : S. Percy- Lancaster, r.L.s., 
F.R.H.S., M.R.A.s. Office Suj^ntendefd : E. C. 
Christian, 1, Aliporo Eoad, Alipore. 

AaRI-HORTIOCI.TUKAL SOCIETY OF BlTRMA. — 
Superintendent : T. P, Joyce, Agrl-Horti- 
cultural Gardens, Eandawglay, Eangoon. 

AQRI-HORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY OF MADRAS.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Rs. 7, in Class B Es. 3. 
PresUerd: H. E. The Governor of Madras; 
Chairman: Mr. C. A. Henderson, l.o.s. 
Hon Secretary : Mr. B. S. Nirody, b.a. 
Hon. Treasurer : Mr. H. A. Buller, Teynampet, 
S. W. Madras. 

Anthropoiooicai. Society of Boicbati— 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world : to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers; 
and to publish a journal contaioing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Es. 10. President : G. V. Acharya, 
B.A. Hon. Secretary : Dr. N. A. Thoothi, 
B.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.). Office Address: 172, 
Hornby Eoad, Bombay. 

BENARES mathematical SOCIETY.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion j 
of research in tht various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in tlie History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a Journal ** The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society *’ in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 00 members from all parts of 
India. Admission fee Es. 10. Annual sub- 
scription Es. 12 (resident members) and Es. 5 
(non-resident members). Life President: Dr. 
Ga lesh Prasad, m.a. (Cantab), D.Sc.; Secretary: 
Prof. Ohandi Prasad, M.A., B.sc. ; Treasurer : 
Prof. Pashupati Prasad, M.A., B.sc. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearoh Institute, 
Poona. — The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir E. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. 
Lord Willlngdon. who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir E G Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after his demise handed over by his executors 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Ball of the Institute. Sihce the 1st 


of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly in charge of the Deccan 
CoDege, together with a maintenance grant of 
Es. 8,000 a year. Goverament have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Es. 10,000 
a year for the publication of the B. S. S. and 
the Government Oriental Series. The 
Institute has undertaken to edit Mahabharata 
critically {Editor-in-Chief : Dr. V. S. Sukthan- 
kar), at the request of the Chief of Aundh 
who has promised a total grant of Es. one 
lakh for that purpose. Grants are being 
received from the Government of India 
(Es. 4,000 a year), the University of Bombay 
(Es. 3,000 a year) and the Government of 
Bombay (Es. 6,000 a year), Burma, Baroda 
and Mysore as well as several Southern 
Mahratta States. The Institute has a Journal 
called “ Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute” 
published four times a year. It also held 
under its auspices the First Oriental Con- 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of E. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidency of Sir E. G. 
Bhandarkar. Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants-in-Aid from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Society. Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M.A. classes in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadh 
and Ancient Indian Culture. Membershi]) 
dues Es. 10 a year or Es. 100 compounded for 
lite. Members can, subject to certain conditions, 
borrow books from the library and get the 
“ Annuls ” free and other publications (a 
list covering about 100 titles sent free upon 
request) at concession rates. Secretary: 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, m.a., Ph.D. 

THE BHARATA ITIHABA SANBHODHAKA MANDALA, 
Poona.— Foundeil in 1910 by the late Mr. V. 
K. Eajwade and Sardar K. C. Mehendale and 
registered under Act XXI of 1860 in 1916 
with the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials, erecting suitable buildings 
for preserving and exhibiting them, publishing 
such materials and other works of historical 
research and generally to encourage and 
foster critical study of and research in Indian 
history. Has a building of its own, possesses 
the best collection of Persian and Marathi 
historical papers owned by any private 
society. Has a rare collection of about a 
thousand Indian paintings, maintains a 
coin cabinet and an armoury of old weapons. 
Has a section for Copper plates, sculpture 
and archsB' logy and has a library of rare books. 
Holds fortnightly annual meetings where 
notes and papers based on original documents 
are presented discussed and afterwards 
published. Has published 6 ' volumes of 
original historical letters; and other historioal 
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and literary books whose total number 
exceeds 75, Conducts a quarterly journal 
devoted to research. Work done mostly 
in Mturatlii. Depends entirely on public 
subscriptions. Is supported by many chiefs, 
Jeharirdars and Sardars and the public. 
The late Dr. J. E. Abbot of New Jersey, 
U.S.A., left by will a gift of 30,000 dollars 
to the Mandala for buildings. Annual 
membership fees for various classes are 
Es. 3, 6, 12, 25, 125 and 300 which can be 
compounded for life by paying ten times the 
annual subscription of a particular class. 
President: Mr. C. V. Vaidya, M.A„ LL.B. ; 
V'lce-Presidenls : Mr. N. C. Kolkar, B.A., LL.B., 
Bhrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, b.a , 
Euler of Aundh. Secretaries: Prof. D. V. 
Potdar, B.A., Sardar G. N. Mujunidar, m.l.a. ; 
Treasurer: Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, B.A.; 
Readers : Mr. S. M. Joshi and Mr. GK H. Khare. 
Address : 312-13, Sadashiv Peth, Poona City. 


BOMBAY Abt Society.— Founded 1888; to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
In the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery lor pictures' and other 
works of Art. Annual e>hibitlon usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
Rb. 10 ; Life member Es. 100. Hon. Secretary : 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at-Law. 0#c« : Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay. 


Bombay Bbanch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society.— Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Es. 60. Secretary : 
J. S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 


Bombay Medical Union.— Founded 1883 to 
promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay qnd the Presi- 
dency. The Entrance Fee lor Eesident 
members Es. 5, monthly subscription Es. 2, 
Absent members Ee. 1, and non-resident 
members yearly subscription Es. 5. President: 
Dr. Abraham S. Erulkar. Vice-Presidents: 
Dr. S. J. Mcherhomji and D. H. Dudha. 
Hon. Treasurer : Dr. E. D. P. Mody. Hon. 
Librarians : Dr. V. B. Desai and Dr. K. S. 
Bharucha. Hon. Secretaries: Dr. Sorab J. 
Popat and Dr. M. B. Thakore. Blavatsky 
Lodge Building, French Bridge, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 


Bombay Natueal History Society. (Eegis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1860). — Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History in all 
its branches. The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebtates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1021 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society’s collections have been transferred 
to that Museum. A Journal is published 
at varying times during the year which 


contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of different orders. The 
Society’s library is open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofossil. The Society’s 
Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur- 
ing and mounting of trophies for members. 
Annual subscription Es. 25. Entrance fee 
Es. 10. Patrons : H. E. The Viceroy of India, 
H. E. H. the Prince of Wales. Vice-Pattons : 
H. H. The Maharao of Cutch, Q.O.8.1., q.c.i.e., 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur, K.O.S.i., 
K.O.V.O., H. H. the Maharaja of Eewa, K.C.S.i., 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and Mr. F. 
V.fEvaits , Liverpool ; Sir David Ezra, Kt., Mr. 
A. S. Vernay, London. President: B. E. Tho 
Et. Hon. Lord Brabourne, G.c.i.E., M.c., Vice- 
Presidents : Tho Hon. Mr. E. 1). Bell, c.i.E., 
c S.I., I.C.S., H. H. The Maharao of Cutch, 
(I.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. Honorary Secretary: Mr. 
P. M. D. Sanderson, P.z.s. Curator: S. H. 
Prater, C.M.Z. 8 ., m.l.c., j.p., Asstt. Curators: C. 
McCann, V. S. La Personne. Head Cleric : 
Mr. A. F. Fernandes. Offices : 6, Apollo Street, 
Bombay. 


Bombay sanitary absoci ation.— Founded 

to create an educated public opinion uith 
regard to sanitary matters in general; (6) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
ractlcal demonstrations and. If possible, 
V holding classes and examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
In sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
01 simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Es. 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1915, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc., and 
algo provides accommodation for King George 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 and 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, C and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Hon. Secretaiy : Dr. J. S. Norurker, 
B. sc., L. M. & B., D.P.H. (Cantab.), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 

British and FoREias Bible Society. — 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country 
It has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madrrs 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Pun lab Auxiliary in 1863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
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Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in over 100 different Indian lanffuagea and 
dialectii and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,238,436 issues in 
1933. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Qrantt 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under ; — 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates. 

The following table shows the growth in the 
the past few years in India and Burma : — 

Table. OP Ciuculation o 


Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women's work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 

British & Foreign Bible Society's work during 


THE B.F.B.S. IN India. 


Auxiliaries. 

1933. 

1932. 

1931. 

1930. 

1929. 

1928. 

1927. 

Calcutta 

230,657 

250,744 

211,040 

174.833 

204,336 

230,496 

174,924 

Bombay 

214,544 

206,019 

185,720 

197,193 

191,151 

197,049 

169,593 

Madras 

301,396 

254,504 

261,649 

264,675 

272,403 

239,852 

223,125 

Bangalore 

26,077 

25.624 

18,007 

22,179 

36,355 

29,251 

68.936 

North India 

236,800 

203,756 

153,403 

212,457 

193,539 

198,898 

154,272 

Punjab 

94,005 

89,690 

90,212 

173,020 

120,721 

162.560 

106,628 

Burma 

134,357 

90,079 

85,973 

79,506 

79,140 

74,898 

78,613 

Total .. 

1,238,436 

1,120,422 

1,005,904 

1,123,803 

1,097,645 

1,133,004 

970,091 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
any other Auxiliaries during the year. 

General Secretary for India and Ceylon : The Rev. J.S. M. Hooper, M.A., Mayo Road, Nagpur, C.P. 


British Medical Association (Bombay 
Branch). — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secr^ary : Ur. B. B. 
Yodh, Rawal Building, Lamington Road, 
Bombay. 

Calcutta Chess Society.->To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, open to all. Patrons : J. 
R. Capablanca and Sir W. E. Greaves, Kt., 
LL.D. President: The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
M. N. Mukerji, m.a., b.l., Vice-President : Ur. 
H. W. B. Moreno, Hon. Secretary : G. Uhara, 
Hon. Treasurer : B. B. Gosh, 93, I^ower Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta. 

Children’s Aid Society was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 
ponaibilitv for the maintenance of the Umar- 
khadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
cases of boys and girls dealt with by the Juve- 
nile Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re- 


formatory School for boys under 12, and 
(or tlie co-ordination of work done by 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court. The Society is a private 
^ charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Its work lies amongst 
destitute children hailing from all parts of 
India, juvenile offenders less than 16 years 
of agp and children offended against by adult 
persons. President : H. E. The Rt. Hon. 
Bold Brabournc, G.(’ i E , M c , Vice-President 
, The Hon. Mr. R. U. Bell, CM.E., i.e.s. 

Chairman: Mr. C. P. Bramble, Actg. Hon. 
Treasurer : Mr. Meyer Nissim ; Secretary : 
Miss M. K. Uavis. 

' Employers’ Federation op India.— The 

Employers’ Federation of India was registered 
(‘arly in J933 with the following among its 
' mam objects : — To promote and protect 

, the interests of employers engaged in the 
I trade, eommerci', industries and manufactures 
ot India; to promote or oppose legislation 
; or other measures affertmg their interests; 

I to collect and circulate statistics and other 
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Kankinauuah. — Chmrmmi, Mr. 1>. I. Duff; 
Jlon. Secretary, Mr. C. D. Leitcli. 


information of interest to employers ; to 
nominate legatees and advisers to the 
International Labour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 
promote or oppose their recommendations ; 
to secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its members ; 
to consider and support welbconsidered 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of Labour 
and establish harmonious relations between 
Capital and Labour; and to carry on pro- 
paganda lor the purpose of educating public 
opinion with regard to the character, scope, 
importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation. 

Jlost of the leading employers’ organisations in 
India are members of the Federation. 

Ti)e office-bearers for the current year are : — 
J^resident : Mr. H. P Mody; Vtce-Presidenis * 
Sir Edward Jienthall, Mr. A. it. Dalai, and 
Mr. 11. Fowke. 

The office of the Federation is at present located 
at Patel House, Churchgate Street, Jiombay 

Eukopban AssociAnoN. — The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
m 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political life of j 
India. The Head Offices (Central Administra- 
tion) are at 17, Stephen Court, Park Street, 
Calcutta. President Mr W. W. K. J’ago, 
Vice-President : Mr. K. H. Ferguson, M L.c 
(licugal), and Sir Leslie Hudson, M.t A. 
(Bombay), General Secretary Mr. C. II 
Witlicrington, Jlon General Treasurer. Mr. 
E J Carter, Publication : “ The llcview ot 
India ” obtainable from the General Secretary. 

BllANCHKS 01' THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION. 
Assam. — Chairman, Mr. (I. E. Cuffc. 

Bengal, Eastern. — Chairman, Mr. J W. E 
Berry ; Hon. Secretary : Mr. K. P. liray. 

Bengal, Western. — Chairman, Mr. D. M 
Archibald ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. V. 
Curtain. 

Bihar, JVorth. — Chairman, Mr. E. G. Munns ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. II. Mcynck, 
O.B.E., M.L.C. 

Bombay.— C/ ia£mttu, Sir John R. Abercrom- 
bie, Kt. ; Umi. Secretary, Mr. E. G. Kennedy. 

Cachar. — Chairman, Mr. G. G, Hills; How. 
Secretary, Mr. H, J. Caple. 

Calcutta. — Chairman, Mr. George Morgan, 
C.I.E., M.I.A. 

Chittagong. — Chairman, Mr. L. M. Crosfleld , 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. H. S. Lewis. 

Darjeeling. — Chairman ds Hon. Secretary, 
Dr. D. A. Farqiiharson. 

Dooars. — Chairman, Mr. G. P. Maepherson, 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. R. G. Shephard. 


Madras — Chairman, Mr. F G. Lnker ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. E. James, o.B.E , m.l.a. 

Manbhum — Chairman, Mr A. E Ingeldew; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. B. Wilson Haigh, M I. 
Cliem E. 

Punjab Mr P. II. Guest, Uon. 

Secretary, Mr. I. E. Watson. 

Sind — Chairman, Mr L. C. Buss, m.l.a. ; 
Hon Secretary, Mr. M. R. Carter. 

Sylhet. — Chairman, Mr. H. A. Bull; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. L E. H. V. Houghton. 

Trichinopoly — Chairman and Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. F. C. Reynolds. 

United Provinces.— C 7wu/*mr/i/, Mr T. Gavin 
Jones, m L.(’ ; Jlon. Seiretary, Mr C. E. 
Cooling. 

INDIAN Association foe thb Cultivation of 
Science (Calcutta). — Honorary Secretary, 

Dr. 8. K. Mitra, D sc , 210, Bow Bazar 
Street, Caltmtta . 

Indian Chemical Society.— Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P. C. Ray as President, located 
in the University College of Science buildings, 
92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Prof. Dr. 
N. R. Dhar, President ’, Sir P. C. Ray, 
Dr. Gilbert J. Fon ler, J*rot Dr B K. Smgh; 
Prof. Dr. J .N Mukcrji, Prof Sir Martin Forster, 
Jhof Dr S. S. Bhatnagar, and Prol. Dr. H. K. 
Sen, Vice-Presidents'; Mr P. Ray, Hon. 
Secretary , Pro! Dr. P. Neogi, Hon. Treasarer, 
Prof Dr. J C. Ghosh and J’rof. Dr A. C. Sircar, 
Hony IMitors , Dr K G J^aik, Prof. Dr. H. 
B Dunuicliff, Prof. Dr. B. B. Dey, Prof. Dr. 
J. N. Ray, Prof. Dr. S S. Josln, Sir Upen- 
[ draiiath Brahmachari, Dr. R. L. Datta, Rev. 
Father J. Van Eeste, Dr. B. L Maujunath, 
Dr. J. K. Chowdhury, Mrs. Shcilsa Dhar, 
Prof. Dr. Sudhamoy Ghosh, Prof Dr. 
P. C. Guha, Prof. Dr. R. F. Hunter, Dr. A. 
ICappaniia, Prof. Dr. V. ^Subrayanian, Prof. 
Dr. A. R. Kormand, Prof. Dr. B. Sanjiva 
Rao, Prof. Dr. R. C. Ray, and Dr. P. B. 
Sarkar, Members of the Council ; Mr. G. Baner- 
'idd, Asst. Secretary , Dr. S. Clioudliury and 
Dr. D Chakravarti, Asst. Editors. 

Bombay Branch: Dr Mata Prasad, President; 
Dr. R. C Shah, Pic«-Prosident; Mr. G. V. 
Jadhav and Mr. S. M. Mehta, Joint Secre- 
taries, 

Lahore Branch ' Prof R. C. Shani, President; 
Dr. Jv. Venkataraiuan, Secretary. 

Madras Bran eh . Rao Bahadur B. Viswaiiath, 
J*resiilent , Prof Dr. B. Sanjiva Rao, Vice- 
l*resvlent and Dr. K. A. Rao, Hony. Secretary 
and Treasurer, 

The Society publishes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original researches in Chemistry in India. 
Subscription to Fellows : Rs. 15, Non-Fellows 
Rs. 16. Fellowship is open to graduates of 
Chemistry and to those who are interested 
with the progress of Chemistry. Particulars 
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and Election form can be had from the Bony. 
Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, P. O. 
Box 10857, 02, Upper Circular B.oad, Calcutta. 

INPXAN INSTIIXJTB OP POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SoiErrcB.-— Founded on 30th March 1017 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms * political ' and 
* social ' in their widest sense ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract political and social questions; to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the Interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. Ofhce: Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Hoad, Girgaum, Bombay. 
President : Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Bar-at-Law ; 
Vice-Presidents : Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Bar-at-Law, m.l.a., Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desal, 
M.A., ll.b.. Advocate; Hon. Secretaries: 
Mr. S. G. Warty, m.a., and Mr. Mavjl Gtovindji; 
Treasurer : Mr. V. 11. Bhende. 

INDIAN Leauuk op JVations UNION. — (Central 
Committee). — The original (’oinnuttco set up 
in Delhi in i924 is no longer m existence. 
The Comniltte<5 has to be reconstituted. The 
only two luembers of the original Committee 
now in Delhi are Sir Lancelot Graliain, K C.I.K., 
and Mr. U Son 

Bombay.— tip Nations Union). — 
Pmwimf ; Sir('(»wasji Jehangir Bt : Chair- 
man of the Exeeat'kre Committee , The Hon. 
Khan Bahadur (’ouimt. Finance Member 
1,0 the CiovernnK'nt of Bombay ; Uon. 
Secretary : M. V. Venkatoswaran, M a , .i.P. 
Address • ImproveiiK'iit Trust Building, 
Eftplaiiaile Koad, Bomliay J 
CENTlUL J’RonNCKs.— iViteoa ' H E. Sir 
Hyde Gowan. K (\s.i ; Presnlerit * Mr S B 
Tambe , Secretary : M D. Sliahane Addn'ss ; 
Servants ot India Society, Nagpur 
Mysore. — President : Dr. E. P Metcalfe, 
V irc-Chancelhr ol th<! Mysore University, 
V ire-PreMident : A R. Wadia, University 
Professor of Philosophy; Secretary: K. V. 
Sastri, Mysore Cniv<*rslty Address : Mysore 
University, Mysoie. 

Masuluhtam.- lloh. Secretary : Mr. Lanka 
Satyani, M a. 

JvARACHl President : Mr Jamshed N R. 
Melita , Secretary : Jveval Ram Shaliani. 
Ram bang Road, Karachi. 

Calcutta.— ; Mr A. Iv. Koy, 
Bar-at-l.aw, Advocate-General, Bengal, 
Joint Secretaries: Messrs N. C. Boy A' 
P. C Mallik 99, Bakul Bagan Boad, 
Bho wauipore , ( -aleiitta . 

Punjab —Hon. Senetary : Mr. C. L. Anand, 
Principal, Law (College, Lahore 
Lucknow. — Presidmt : Raja Bampal Singh ; 
Hon. Secretary : Dr. Y. S. Bam, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 

INDIAN MATHEMATIC.AL SOCIETY.— Founded in 
1007 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts two quarterly 
journals, The. Journal of the Indian Mathema- 
tical Society and The Mathematic Student', 


the former publishes original papers on Ma- 
thematical subjects and the latter is devoted 
to the neetls of students and teachers of 
mathematics and maintains a library with 
current mathematical periodicals in all 
languages and new books on the subject. The 
library is located in the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are cir- 
culated to members by post. The journals 
of the Society are published in Madras. There 
are about 385 members from all parts of 
India. President : Bao Bahadur P. v. Seshu 
Aiyar, i.E.s. (Betd.), Peruvemba Palghat. 
Secretaries : Dr. B. Vaidyanathaswamy, M.A., 
D.sc., University, Madras, and Prof, S. B. 
Belekar, m.a.. Professor of Mathematics, 
College of Science, Nagpur. Librarian : 
Prof. V. B. Naik, m.a., Professor of Mathema- 
tics, Fergusson College, Poona. 

The Indian Boads and Transport Develop- 
ment Association, Limited. — Registered 
Office — 41 , Nicol Boad, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay. — 'riie Association was formed in 1926 
and registered in October 1927 having a 
(/ounell with Headquarters in Bombay and 
Branches at Cahaitta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, Assam, Lahore and Rangoon, each 
with a Ixical Committee. 

The subscriptions foi memership of the Asso- 
ciation ai p . — 

per annum. 

Associate Membeis .. Bs. 5 

Ordinary Members . . „ 10 

Suppoiting Members . . „ 300 

The aims and objeijts of the Association are to 
promote the cause of Boad, Motor and Air 
Transport Development tliroughout India by 
making representations to the Government of 
India, Governments of Provinces, District 
Boards and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, improvement and 
maintenance of roads, bridges and aerodromes 
and methods of transiiort, to make representa- 
tions to all or any of the bodies regarding the 
adjustment of taxation, customs duties and 
excise affecting motor vehicles and other 
modes of transport and employment of same 
in sueli a maimer as to facilitate the develop- 
ment of motor and air transport throughout 
India ; to educate the public by means of 
propaganda and to create authoritative 
public opinion with legard to the needs of, and 
advantages to be derived from, improved 
road and air communications, and the use of 
these forms of transiiort. 

All persons, associations, firms or companies 
interested in Road, Motor and Air Transport 
Development and their problems are eligible 
for election as members. 

The present constitution of the Council of the 
Association is : — 

\ President. —Thei Hon'ble Mr. E. Miller, J.P. 
Vice-President — H. E. Ormerod, J.P.; Member i 
of Council — Major-General Sir Reginald Ford 
K.C.M.G.,C.B.,D.S.O. ; S. Guevrek; SirNes 
Wadia, K.B.E., C.I.E., J.P. ; B. J. Watson 
F. W. Klatt • J. Humphrey, O.B.E., M.L.C. 
Nurmahomed M. Chinoy, J.P. ; T. B. £ 
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Kyonersley; B. H. Paxker; B. D. Fraser; G. H. 
Cooke, J.P. ; J. Wilson and J. B. Greaves, 
M.L.C. General Secretary — Lieut-Golonel H. 
C. Smith, O.B.E., M.C., M.L.C. 


Branches are already in existence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Assam, Lahore 
and Bangoon, and others will be formed as 
and when occasion demands. The applica- 
tion for membership should be made to the 
General Secretary of the Association at 41, 
Kicol Boad, Ballard Estate, Bombay, or to the 
Secretaries, of the Branches : Bombay P.O. 
Box 853, Calcutta P.O. Box 2285, Madras 
P.O. Box 1270, Karachi P.O. Box 168, Assam 
P.O. Mohanaghat, Lahore, P.O. Box 165, 
Bangoon P. O. Box No. 333. 

INDIAN Society op Oriental Art (Calcutta)— 
President : Sir Bajendra Nath Mookerjee, Kt., 
K O.I.E., K.c.v.o ; Vice-Presidents : The 
Hon’ble Baja Sir Monmotha Nath Boy 
Chowdhury of San tosh, Kt. ; Mr. J. N. Basu, 
M.A., M.L.C., and Mr. G. N. Tagore ; Joint PLony. 
Secretaries: Mr. P. N. Tagore and Mr. N. N. 
Tagore; Hony. Treasurer: Bai P. L. Be, 
Bahadur ; Asst. Secretary : Mr. P. K. Chatterjec. 
Office: 11, Samavaya Mansions, 1st Floor, 
Calcutta. 

India Sunday School Union —The India 
Sunday School Union is an Interdenominational 
organisation having for its object the strength- 
ening of religious and moral education in the 
Christian schools throughout the Indian 
limpire. It has six full time workers, both 
Indian and European. It was founded in 
Allahabad in 1876, Its General Committee 
18 composed of representatives from the 
National Christian Council, from the Provincial 
Representative Councils and from local 
Sunday School Unions which are Auxiliaries 
of the I.S.S.U. 

'rhe headquarters of the Union arc at Coonoor 
on the Nilgiri Hills, where besides the office 
and well-stocked book shop, there is the St. 
Andrew Teacher Training Institution. In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but intensive course ol study 
and training is offered to leaders in religious 
education from all parts of India. 

Besides the activities at headquarters, the 
Union offers courses of lectures in any part of 
the country, delivered by members of its 
staff. A Quarterly Journal is published in 
English, and Lesson Notes for teachers in 
English and several vernaculars. Text-books 
on subjects connected with the work of Bible 
teaching are also published in various 
languages, and Scripture examinations are 
organised. 

The officers of the Union are as follows : — 

President: The Hon. Sir David Bevadass, 
Madras. 

Treasurers: W. H. Warren, Madras, and 
J. G. Fritschi, Coonoor; General Secretary: 
E. A. Annett, Coonoor : Assistant SeerHary : 
Bev. N. Franklin, Madras. 
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The most recent statistics show that there are 
in India 18,322 Sunday Schools with 30,428 
teachers, and 707,204 scholars. 

Institution op Engineers (India).— The 
organisation of the Institution began in 1919 
and it was inaugurated by H. E. Lord Chelms- 
ford early in 1921. Its objects to promoted and 
advance the science, practice and business of 
engineering in India on the same lines as are 
adopttid by the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, in the 
United Kingdom The standard of qualifi- 
cation is the same. Membership is divided 
into five classes, viz. Ordinary Members, 
Associate Members, Companions, Honorary 
Life Members and Honorary Members. 
There are also additional classes, viz., 
Students, Associates and Subscribers. 
President: Sir Guthrie Bussel, Kt., M i.E., 
(Tnd.); Secretary: G. C. Seal. Offices: 6, 
Gokale Boad, P. O. Elgin Boad, P. 0. Box 
669, Calcutta. 

Madras Fine Arts Society. — Patron : H. P. 
The Governor of Madras ; President : The Lady 
Beatrix Stanley ; Bon. Secrelary : 0. A. Hen 
derson. Esq., i.o.s., C/o Development Sec 
retariat. Fort St. George, Madras. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliar 
OP the Boyal Asiatic Society.- 
Palrons : H. E. Lt.-Col. Bt. Hon. Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, p.c., G c.i.e., c.m g , and 
the Lord Bishop of Madras ; President : 
Sir Justice G. H. B. Jackson, M.A., i.o.s. ; 
Bony. Secretary: M. Buthnaswamy, Esq., 
M.A., Bar-at-Law, and Librarian: U. S. 
Phanuel. Address: College Boad, Nungum- 
bakam, Madras. 

The Society’s Library.— Possesses a fine 
libra^ containing more than 97,000 volumes. 
Admission by Subscription. 

national Horse breeding and show Society 
OP India. — Formed in 1923, by Major- 
General Sir Bernard James, O.B., C.i.B., M.v.o., 
who was President from 1923 to 1025. Objects: 
To form a national body of public opinion on 
horse-breeding matters ; to encourage and 
promote horse-breeding in India ; to protect 
and promote the interests of horse-breeders 
and to give them every encouragement ; to 
Improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India; to prepare an Indian 
stud book ; and to promote uniformity in all 
matters connected with horse shows in India. 
Patron-in-Chief : H. E. The Viceroy; President 
(for 1934-35) Brigadier Sir Terence Keyes, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., c.M.G. ; Secretary : Major- 

General Sir Bernard James, C.B., o.i.E,, M.v.o. 
The Society issues the following puhlicatioons: 
“Horae Breeding.” An Illustrated Quarterly 
Journal in English, Stallion Begister and 
Supplement, Indian Stud Book, Becord of 
Country Breed Bacing, Show Judging Pam- 
phlet. The Second Volume of the Indian Stud 
^ok was published at the end of 1930. The 
Society holds the Imperial Delhi Horse Show 
annually in February. Registered Office — Delhi. 

National Indian AssodATioN.—Founded in 
1870. Its objects are : — (o) To extend In 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
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thf people of that country, (fc) To co-operate 
with all elforu made for advaneinj? Ktl4u*at!OT5 
and Social reform in India, (c) To promole 
friendly intercourse betwcjen MuRlish people 
and the pcopU* of India, In all the proceedinRs 
of the Association the principle of non-inter" 
ference in reliRion and avoidance of t>ontieal 
controvi'rsy is strictly rnaintainod. It ha** 
branches In Bombay* Madras, Ahmodabad, 
KaRpiir and Calcutta, lion. SerreLanf, Miss 
Jiock, 21, Cj/)m well-road, London. Publication 
The Imhnn Mivjazine and Kevxew, (8 numbers 
a year) wlii( li chronicles the doiiiRS ot the 
Association in LuRland and in India, and takes 
note of movements for I'duc.ational and social 
j>roRii'SH. It ]inl)lishes aiticles about the 
lOast to interest Western ri'adeis, and aiticles 
about tlKi West to intoiest readeis in the 
Kast. Jjtfr Memebers — Ten Cuineas. Annual 
Suhsci iptioiih . Meml)eis one Cliiinea, 
Coiint.v M(*rnl)ers, Ten ShilliuRs , Associate 
Students, Seven shllimgs and Si\ pence. 

PASSKNllKHS AN1> TUAFFIC llKLlKF ASSOCIA- 
TION. ( I'M aldLhed in 19ir»). Head Office - 
Albert JhiildiiiR, Hornby Hoad, Foil, 
jionihay. Object-,, (rri To in(|iiiic into and 
asceitiun Rii<*\an<e- with icspeet to passmi- 
Rcrs in India Rcneral!}. (b) To petition 
Coveimnent, Local hollies, ILiilw.iv, 
Steamship and other eoinpanieg ciiryiiic 
pa'.seii'Rei^ and tiallic; to take all proper 
and nece-.sary st.eps t<> obtain rediess with 
leRard to the said Riievanccs, (c) To hold 
periodical incetinRs and discuss iiiiestioiis 
lelatiiiR to Rrievances. (d) To start a fund 
to meet eKpenses lor laiijiiiR out the 
objects o| the Assocnilion Pie<itdent — 
L Jt 'riui.'-ee, y KC-lUesulents — lichiain N 
Kaianpii, ,11’, and Sheth I’nishotlaindas 
.livandas, Hon ,H Seirctune.s — Khan 
JtahiuliiL P. L. (ihainat and ttoidhandas Ct 
Moiaiji »sVf - .N. M Haiji. 

PHtLATKLic Society op India. — Formed Mai ch 
1 807 ; AnniiaJ subscription Hs 10. l<ecretarii, 
1)1. K l> t'oo])*!, t'andy House, Ap(dl<* 
IJnndci , J'.oinbiiy I 

PiioToaiiArmc Society op India (CiHcutta) 
— Annual subscription Its. 20 (Town mem- 
bers) and Its. l.'j (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee lis. 20 and 11s. 10. The Societv 
isatliliated to the Koy.H PliotoRraphic Society 
ot Hreat Britain, London, and holds annual 
exhibitions, distributes a monthly journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, printing 
and enlarging uoik from its lueinbeis only. 
There arc excellent work-rooms apparatus 
and reading room at the Society’s Ilead- 
qiiarlersat 229, Lower (.drcular Hoad, Calcutta. 
Hon. Se''returu: A. Hcain, 229i Lower Circular 
lload, Calcutta. 

Poona Seva Sadan society. — T his Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Uamabai 
Kanade, Mr. G. K. Dev .idhar, and a few other 
ladies ami gentlemen in Poona and registeied 
in 1917. It IS now working independently 
though for a few’ years in tlie beginning 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan. Its mam object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 


sionary work undertaking educational and 
medical activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis. Nominal 
fees are now being charged tor instruction 
in all classes. There are eight different 
depaitmcnts sub-divided into 60 classes. 
Ariangements are made for training Nurses 
and Midwives and women Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons at the Sassoon Hospitals, Poona, 
and a hostel is maintained for the former and 
another for those attending the Sub-Assistant 
Suigeon’s Classes. There is a Public Health 
School affiliated to the Lady Chelmsford 
League foi Maternity and Child Welfare, Delhi, 
with a hostel. The number in these three 
hostels IS now about 85. Besides, there is a 
full-lli'dged 'J’laining College, named after Bai 
Motlibai Wadia wnth about 65 students exclud- 
ing those in the V. F Class for being trained as 
Mistresses for Vernacular schools. This 
College is probably the only college in India 
maintained by a non-ollicial, non-Christian 
niLssionary body teaching the full course. 
The I esu Its of Iho Certificate Evaminations 
held in the vear 1931-32 under the authority of 
the local (loveinnKuit Training College for 
Women w’eie as lollow's : 1 year senior B and 

11 veui 7. Ihe total numhcj of certifieatcs 
gianted so far is 350 now. The Practising 
Schools foi little gills attached to the Training 
ColK'ge has now eleven eJasses with 290 
stnileiits leading up to the Marathi VI 
Staiiilaid, EnglisJi being taught in the V and 
VI stamlaul classi's. ITimaiy Classes for 
giovvii up women teaching ii)) to the Maiathi 
V Stamlaul aie attended by about 100 women. 
It is bcie that poor w^omen arc recruited for 
then tianung as a teacher, nuise, midwife, 01 
iloetoi Sjiecial classes loi teaching English, 
Fust A hi. Home Nuising weic attended by 
about 90 students ; the Music Classes by 30 
students, ami the Woik-ioom Classes 
lor teaclung Sewing, Embroidery, Hosiciy. 
Composing, Weaving, etc , by J 30 Women 
ThiH, the total niiniher ot jiupils is about 990 
to-day. Thcic aio two branches of the 
Society stalled at S.itara and Jiaramati winch 
are named after I.ady Vithaldas Thakersey, 
the wife of the gieatest helper of the Society 
so tai, the late Sir Vithaldas D. Thakersey. 
Besides tlieie sue brandies started at Bombay 
(l)adai and Giigamn), Sholapur, Alimednagar, 
Allbag, Masik, Nagpur, and Gwalior foi citlioi 
edueational or medical w’oik or for both 
Thus tlio total number of women and girls 
including about 350 duplications on the rolls 
at these vaiious Ceutu’S of the Society is over 
1,.500 'I'licro arc in Poona five hostels, three 
ot which uic located at the headquarters and 
the other two m the Somwar Peth for Nurses, 
etc., under training at the Sassoon Hospital 
The number of resident students is above 200 
111 these five hostels. One of the three hostels 
at the headquarters is intended for women 
ot depressed classes. The number of these 
women at present is 8. In connection 
with the medical branch a Committee has 
been formed in England, which will enable the 
Society to send fully qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further training. Two fully qualified 
Nurses have so far been sent by the Societ.v 
for their post graduate course in Public Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
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London, with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the League of iled Cross Society, Paris. 
There is an active Infant Welfare centre and 
ante-natal clinics with the average dally 
attendance of .50 excluding expectant mothers. 
The Society has extended its medical accmtipf- 
in Bombay by undertaking, with the help 
of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, to 
work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Child Welfare and (lenerai Nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community under the supervision of Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar, the organiser of the society. This 
scheme has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three Infant Welfare centres. 
Besides, there are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homos at Ahmednagar, Alibag, Nasik, 
and Sholapur under the management of the 
society in connection with other organizations. 
Now H('r Excellency the Countess of Iiwin, the 
Countess of Beading, Lady Wilson, Lady Lloyd, 
JiUdy Wilhngdon, Lady Sydenham and 
Lady Chelinstord are Hon. Patronesses 'Flie 
institution is largely dcTX'iidcnt uiion pniilic 
contributions and Govemmeiic assistance ; 
The annual expenditure of the whole oiganiza- 
tion now exceeds Rs. 2,50,000. President: 
Shrimant Saubhagyavati H.H. the Ranisaheb 
of Sangh ; Honorary Organiser and General 
Secretary : Mr. Gofial Krishna Devadhar, m.a., 
C.I.H.; Local Secretary and Treasurer : Mrs 
Yamnnabal Bhat ; Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary for Development and Colleriiom 
Mrs. .lanakibai Bhat (Kaisor-i-llind Silver 
Medal) ; Joint Ladt; SHj)er{ntemlcnis: Mrs 
S.iralabiii Naik, m.a , and Miss Dwarkabin 
Bhat, B.A., B.T Jlori Secrehmes, Snr'fin*! and 
Medical Edneniion Committee * Joint Jlon 
Secretaries: Dr. V. C. (lokliale, L M.As , 
Dr. N. i^. Kanatlc, B A , M B n s , and 
1)1. V. B. Dliamdh<‘ie, M b b s. 


Press-Owners’ association, Bombay- 
started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
intere.sts of the printing and Iitho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-oiieration among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

Office: — Uaiwadi, (Urgauin, Bombay 4. 
President. — Shot Pandurang Javjee.J.P. 
Secretary:- ~M\. Maiiilal C. Modi, 

lUvooox Literary Society. — Patron • HE 
'Phe Governor ot Biiima : PicMdent • ,1. M 
Svmns, Esq , m.a , i i s , Diieifoi ol Public 
Iiislnietion , Vice-/‘te‘<ideni ’Dr H. B Osborn, 
Hon. Secretary. Mrs. C Peacock, 35, York 
Road. 

Recreation Club Institute. —This Institu- 
tion was started in 1912-13 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (religious) Library 
in Iknubay. Its ceiitral office is in Bombay 
^ith branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal, 
etc. 1’he aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve tlie social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 


intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departments and to take all con- 
structive means to achieve the above objects. 

' The Institute has 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial w'orks, domestic indus- 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc. 
It also issues two Anglo- Vernacular papers, 
The Ismaily (a weekly) and Tlie Nizari (a 
monthly). Hon. Secretary, (Hilamhuscin 
Virjce. 

Royal society of arts, Indian section.— 
This Society was founded in London in 
1754. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section. In 1857 a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that ** a 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one lor English America and 
so on.” It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
1868 he renew'ed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a Commltteo 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
Into the Indian Section, were started. ” The 
Indian Section t'Mis established became a 
most important department of the Society. 
It has had great re8ult.s in India by spread- 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufacturei 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to tlie indn-.lnal resources and 
progress ot India itself. The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying useful information to it. 
It has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many ineinhers 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Dominions and Colonies, a large 
proportion of the present number of 
members come from the dependencies 
of the Empire abroad.” Setreiary 
of the Society (1 K. Menzies, r B E., M A. , 
Secretary of the Indian and Dominions and 
Colonics Section^ : W. Terry, B a., i.o.s. (retir- 
ed) 18, John Street, Adelphl, London, W. C. 2 


servants OF India Society — The Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late Hon Mr G. 
K. Gokhale in 1905, is a body of men who are 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowances as the Society 
may be able to give. Its objects are to tram 
national inissionarn'S for the service of India 
and to piomote, bv all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people. Its present 
strength IS 21 Ordinary members, S membi'rs 
under training, I permanent assistant, 
and 1 probationer The Society iias its 
headquarters in Poona with branches at 
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Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Nagpur and 

other centres of work at Dohad in Gujerat ; 

Mayanur, Coimbatore, Mangalore and Calicut 

In the Madras Presidency ; Lucknow in U. P., 

Lahore in the Punjab and Cuttack in Bihar 

and Orissa. 

The Society’s work is primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid equal emphasis 
on social, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in these 
fields. The political work is done through the 
legislatures the non-official political organiza- 
tions, deputations to foreign countries and pro- 
paganda. Tho Bight Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri was in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council and in the new Council of State till 
1924 and has to his credit many achievements. 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru was a mem- 
ber of the U. P Legislative Council and 
of the Legislative .Assembly. He takes spedai 
interest in the questions of the Indlanlsation 
of Army, public services, education and 
Indians overseas. Mr. N. M. Joshl has been a 
nominated member of the Assembly since 1921 
and has to his credit many a labour legislation 
Mr. N. A. Dravid was for three years a member 
of the C. P. Council. Mr. Joshi was a member of 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and Mr. E. B. 
Bakhale a member of tho Board of the Port of 
Bombay for a short period. Mr. Kunzru has 
been the General Secretary of the National 
Liberal Federation of India, and Messrs. Joshi, 
S. P. Andrews, Dube and K. P. Kaul are Secre- 
taries of its Provincial branches and have all 
done the work of organising political confer- 
ences. Messrs. Sastrl and ivunzru were 
members of the Liberal Party’s deputation 
to England during the Reforms period of 1919- 
20. Mr. Sastrl again toured some of the Domi- 
nions in 1921 on behalf of the Government of 
India to secure legitimate rights for Indians 
there ; attended as India’s representative the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and the 
Washington ival Disarmament Conference ; 
went to England in 1923 as a Leader of the 
Kenya Deputation of the Indian Legislature ; 
went in 1927 to South Africa as Agent-General 
of the Government of India under the now 
famous Cape 'Pown Agreement for eighteen 
months ; and lastly went to Kenya in 1929 on 
behalf of Government to place the Kenya 
Indian’s case before Sir Samuel Wilson. His 
achievements in South Africa are a marvel 
to the world and brought the White and Indian 
communities together. Mr. Kunzru went in 
1929 to Kenya to preside over the East African 
Congress and to England as the spokesman 
of the Kenya Indians to put their case before 
tho British Government. Mi. P. Kodand Rao 
was in South Africa with Mr. Sastri and in Kenya 
with Mr. Kunzru ana has mastered the question 
of Indians there. Mr. Joshi was a membtsT 
of the Nehru Committee which is the author of 
the now famous Nehru Report on Constitutional 
Reforms. Messrs. Sastri and Joshi were members 
of the Round Table Conference and Mr. Joshi 
of the Consultative Committee and a Delegate 
to jhe Joint Select Committee. 

In the field of social, economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied. 
S )me of Its members are practically the founders 


of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
U. P. Seva Samitl, the Bhil Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abort* 
ginal tribes In Gujerat. The Seva Sadan has 
been a model Institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1,500 girls 
and women in all useful directions. It has many 
branches in different parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work. The Soqial Service 
League has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers in 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societies, 
adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samiti 
is an unique organization in Upper India 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such as Hardwar and Benares, and 
working in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government. Mr. Chitalia 
conducts the BhaginiSamal for social, educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies. The Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Manga lore and the Devadhar Malabar 
Reconstruction Trust activities at Calicut. In 
the Co-operative movement the Society has done 
the pioneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies. During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work in every part of India. By 
its work in the Moplah rebellion, the Society has 
become a household name in lifalabar. Mr. 
Sastrl was for many years a member of the 
Madras University Senate. Mr. Kunzru is a 
member of the Allahabad and Benares Univer- 
sity Senates and Syndicates and Mr. Dube, a 
member of the Lucknow University Court and 
of the Lucknow District Local Board. 

The Society has taken equally prominent part 
in various labour activities. Messrs. Joshi and 
Bakhale have been General and Assistant 
Secretaries of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
since 1925 and are greatly responsible for the 
shape given to the labour movement and for 
the organisational work particularly in Bombay. 
They have been President and General Secretary 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union slntse 1926 
and have conducted many Textile strikes. Mr. 
Joshi attended five times the International 
Labour Conference at Washington and Geneva 
as Indian Worker’s Delegate and the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference in 1925. 
Mr. Bakhale went to Europe in 1928 to attend 
on behalf of Indian Labour, the Geneva Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference, the Inter- 
national Textile Worker’s Congress, the Laboui 
and Socialist International Congress and the 
British Trades Union Congress. He studied the 
Trade Union movement in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Russia. Mr. Parulekar and a few 
other members of the Society are doing similai 
labour work. Messrs. Sastri and Joshi were mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 

The Society conducts three papers. — The Ser- 
vant of India, an English weekly of which Mr 
S. G. Vaze is Editor, the Dnyan Prakash 
the oldest Marathi daily of whidi Mr 
Umaye is the Editor and the EUatJoad, a bi-week 
ly. Mr. Parulekar conducts the JU~ India Tradt 
Onion Bvttetin, and Mr. A. V. Patwardhan 
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the Sansthani Swaraj, a Marathi weekly for the 
benefit of the subjects of Indian States. The 
Society has also published several pamphlets 
on public questions of the day. 

The question of the subjects of the Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. A. V. Patwardhan, 8. G. Vaze, and A, V. 
Thakkar are devoting a part of their energies for 
that work. 

Mr. Q. K. Dovadhar, m.a., c.i.E., is the 
President and Mr. H. N. Kunzru, is the 
Vice-President and Mr. S G. Vaze, the 
Secretary. Messrs. V. Venkatasubbaiya, Joshi, 
Kunzru and Gravid are senior members of 
the four branches. 

The Society is a non- communal, non-sectarian 
body which does not recognise any caste 
distinctions. 

Seva Badan. — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July 1908, by the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari and Mr. Bayaram 
Gidumal. It is the pioneer Indian ladies* 
society for training Indian sisters minlstrant 
and serving (through them) the poor, 
the sick and the distressed. To spread 
its Gospel far and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
has its headquarters m Gamdevi, Bombay. 
The Society maintains the following depart- 
ments of work: (1) Gome for the Homeless- 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes); (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes with a primary School 
(4) Gome Education Classes;, (6) Industrial 
Department including a workroom, Sewjng, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry and 
machine and hand Embroidery are among the 
ciiiof industries taught. Total number of 
women in the different classes is nearly 300. 

Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, m.a., ll.b., 
j.r. 

OoMSUMPTiTEfl’ Hom£B SOCIETY.— This So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari and Mr. Dayaram Gidumal on the Ist 
of June 1909. It was rcgi'stcred under 
Act XXI of 1860. Mr. Malabari secured 
a large grant of land in a llinmlayan pine 
forest in Gtiarumpur (Simla Hills) from H. H. 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Es. one lakh. In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named “ The King Edward VII Sanatorium.” 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardingc Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabnd. The Sana- 
torium has a Gue.st House: The Noslurwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
it has accommodation for 91) patients In- 
cluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Ooverninent and reserved 
for European patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and Is called 
the Bai Pirojbai R. M. Patuck Dairy. The 
Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal "Dispensary has an 
out-patient department. The Recreation 


Hall is called “ The Sir Bbupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall ” after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about 1 s. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Nearly Rs. 2,93,000 
have been spent on laying oui the sites, build- 
ings, etc , and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Rs. 56,000 Tlie Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sadau Buildings. 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. S. P. Wadia is the 
Hon. Secretary and Diwan Bahadur K. 
M. Jhaveri is the Hon. Treasurer. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OP CHILDREN IN 
Western India. — Office and Homes at King’s 
Circle, Matunga. 

Founded — To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organization for these objects ; to promote 
education ; and to do all other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects. Subscription for 
annual membership, Rs. 10 ; for Life Mem- 
bership, Rs. 100. President : Dr. Sir Tcmulji 
B. Nariman, Kt. 

Honorary Seaetaries : Dr. Mrs. D. A. 
D ’Monte, Mrs. 11. P. Masani and Mrs. K, 
Kania. Hon. Treasurer. Khan Bahadur 
H. S Katrak. 

Western India Avtomodile Association — 
(8, Queen’s Koad, lloinbay).- -'riie objects 
of the Association iiK-lude . the encourage- 
Tiient and dexelopinent of motoiing , the 
improvement of road communications ; the 
provisions for its members of a eriitrc of 
intoiniation and advice, on matters pci taming 
to motoimg ; the provision for its inembeis ot 
piotection and del once of theii rights as 
motorists, free legal advice and defence, 
facilities foi tom mg abioad and the use of 
Intel national Touring Documents T’el. 
Addiess: — “ Wiudaiitas ” Phone No. 22482. 

Patron - H E. The Right Hoii’blc Lord 
Rraboiirne, o.c t.e , M Governor of Bombay; 
President : II. E Oimerod, J I* , Vice-Prendent 
N M Chmoy and S Giii'vrok ; Membera of 
the Manaqiny Vnmnuitec ’ A. W. Barker, 
Ranelihoddas Ilarkisondas, Gordhandaa 
Jadavji, J. M Kamadar, I’. P. Kapadia, 
F R T B A , B A , « E , .7 p , M. D Kaiaka, M. 
T\ Kaiil, T. 11 S KyiuiPisiey, MC, M.I r e., 
E. A Nadiishah, B.A , BE, B Sc , S N C. 
Patuck, A. M. D. Pitt, M. W. R. Sell, and 
0 H K,e> Holds. Secretary . A. II. (5. Sykes, B.A. 

Other Motoring Associations in India 
lU^RMA AND CEYLON, aic : The Automobile 
Association of Bengal, 40, Ohowringhee, 
(’aleiitta ; Burma Motor Assoeiation, Graham’s 
Ihiildmg, No. 80 Strand Road, Kangoon , 
The Automobile Association of Ceylon, 
(’hamhei of Commeiee Building, Fort; 
Colombo ; Nilgiris Automobile Association, 
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OotacaTYiund, Niljzins , The Automobile 
Association of Noithorn India, 75, 'Phe Mall, 
Ijahorc ; Automobile Association of Southern 
India, J‘ost Box No. Madias, and 'Phe 

United l*rovinces Automobile Association, 
32, Canning Jtoad, Allaiiabad 

Western India National Liberal associa- 
tion — '^Founded in 1919). — The Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (b) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of tlie people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of publicinterest ; and 
to inform and educate public opinion In thi^ 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 

The objects of the Association are the 
att£(Jnmont by constitutional means o full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date. ]<’or the promotion of these objects, 
the Association shall ail opt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and sluill foster 
a spirit of broadminded iilioralism baaed on 
jirinciplcs of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the pcoTilo. Por the fulfllrnent of these 
objects tlic Association shall carry on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of Icadcts, 
pamphieta and other puhlicalions, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (c) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (d) for advancing 
the interests of the Libeial Party by organising 
and inlhKincung elections to the legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and Distiict l/ocal Boards. 

* The affairs of the Association arc condiieted 
by a Uouncil consisting of 40 mombeis who 
are elected every two ycar.s. 

President: Sir Uhimanlal H. ScLalvad, 
K.C.I.E., LL 1).; Vice-Presidents : The Hon. Sii 
Phiroze C. Selhua, IvT , 0 B E and Sii Gowa''ji 
.Tehanglr (.Tr ), K.c l e ; Hott Secretaries 
Mr. ICazi Kablriiddin, Mr .T. 11. B Jeejeebhoy 
Mr. A. D. Shroff and Mr. D (J. Dalvi 
Assistant Secretary: Mr. V. 11. Bhende, 

OMce . — 1(J7, Psplanade Road, Fort, Bombay 

WOMEN’S Indian Assopiation (Pantheon 
Gardens, Uumork, Madras) — This Asso- 
ciation was started in Madras, in Only 1917, 
witli aims of seiMce, 

Aims and Obieets: — To present to women 
their rosponsilulities as daiigliteis of India 
To secure for e\erv giil and boy tlie right of 
Education through schemes of Compulsory 
Primary Fidiication, iuchidmg the tcaeliing of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child - 
marriage and to raise the. Age of Consent for 
married girls to sixteen. To seeurc for women 
the vote for Municipal and Legislative Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men. To secure adequate repiesentation 
of women on Municipalities, Taluk and liOcal 


Boards, Legislative Councils and Assemblies. 
To secure for women the right to vote and to 
bo elected for the Council of State. To 
establish equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women. To help women to 
realise that the future of India lies largely in 
their hands ; for as wives and mothers they 
have the task of training, guiding and forming 
the character of the future rulers of India. 
To band women to groups for the purpose of 
self-development and education and for the 
definite service of others. 

It has 48 branches and over 4,000 mem- 
Ixirs. Uach branch is autonomous and works 
according to the needs of the loiality. 

The Association grants scholarships to girls, 
interests women in maternity and child - 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
class and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society ; 
has worked successfully for securing Franchise 
foi women in India, (sec pages 93 and 94 of tlie 
Simon Report, Vol II) and compulsory educa- 
tion for girls and also actually helped in the 
jiassagc of Child -Marriage Itestraint Act in 
the Assembly and tlie Acts for the Suppres- 
sion ot Traffic in women and children and the 
alKilition ol the Devadasi system, in the 
local legislature. Holds regular meetings 
ol women to educate them as to their duties 
as wives, inotliers and citizens, publishes a 
monthlv magazine titled Stn-Dhanna, now 
edited liy Mrs. Meheroo H. Dadabhov for 
caiiying out of the above objects. The 
Association is an All-India body. Its largest 
brancli bidiig in Bombay and its branches 
arospicad tliroughoiit India and flourishing as 
tar as Ivaslimirand Jiashkar. It is found tliat 
wome.n everywhere widcome the opportunities 
given for their self-development and self- 
expression. The Association is affiliated to 
all the impoitaut progressive women associa- 
tions m India and tlirougliout tiio world. It 
was the initiator ol tiic All-India Women’s 
Coufereiicc and the First All-Asian Women's 
Ooiiference at Lahore The Madras Seva Sadan 
and tlie Madras Children’s Aid Society, the 
Mout<‘-«sori Scliool owe their origin to the 
cffoits of tins Association The Association 
liave now opciu'd a Rescue Home to facilitati' 
tlie working ot the Rescue Section of the 
Immoral Traffic Act, which have been en- 
torced l>y Government. Tiie Home was 
opened on 21st March 1934 by Lidy Beatric 
Stanley. 

Young Men's Christian Association.— 
Tills Association, which was founded by the 
lato Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world- wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and boys. 

The Young Men's Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, Is spreading 
rapidly. The ‘ local ’ Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards ol 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
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elect a National Council which Is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the National Council and many other villaj?c 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters • — Allahabad ; Alleppey; 
Bangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Calicut; 
Coimbatore ; Colombo ; Delhi; dalle ; Hydera- 
bad : .Tubbulpore ; Kandy ; Karachi ; Kunnam- 
kulam ; Kotiayam : Lahore ; Madras ; ]\ladura ; 
Nagpur ; Naini Tal ; Ootacamund ; Poona ; 
Eangoon ; Kisalpur ; Secunderabad ; Simla ; 
Trivandrum ; Wellinpton. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 85 specially trained full-time Secretaries 
A feature of the Y .M. C. A. in India is the 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadians, 5 
Englishmen, 8 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedish, 
4 Anglo-Indians, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, 1 
Burman and 58 Indians and Ceylonese. 

Tlie classes of people reached by the Indian 
Y. M. C. A. and the lines of service it attempt^ 
to do for them may be stated as follows: — 

Generally: — 1. Literature: — Publication of 
original works and reprints Six series • 

*' Heritage of India ; *’ “ Religious Quest 
of India ," “ Religious Life of India ; ** 
" Builders of Modern India , ** “ Education 
of India;” ” Heritage of Ceylon,” 
“ Women of India.” 

2. Lecture Bureau : — Many thousands 
of slides on a wide variety of education- 
al and recreational topics serving a clientele 
in over 700 centres in India. 

3. Physical— Training Physical Director- 
for schools and colh'ges, fostering plays 
ground movement, Olympics. 

Boys : — Scouting, Boys’ Clubs, Camps, etc. 

Students : — Hosttds and Institutes in most 
University Centres. 

Indian students in BrUain : — Specially in 

London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

“ Citizens** : — (i.e,, English-educated Indians. 
Ceylonese and Burmese) : Reading Rooms, 
Libraries, Lectures, Group Conferences ; 
Study-Circles; handling many subjects of 
vital interest — social, iutellectual and 
religious. 

Soldiers r—Institutes and Holiday Homes for 
British Soldiers in a number of centres 
including the N. W. Frontiers. 

Anglo-Indians : — Hostels, Institutes, Em- 
ployment Bureaux. 


Europeans'. — Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 

LabiMrers in Mills : — ” Welfare” Work. 

Rural Communities . — " Rural Reconstruc- 
tion” work embracing Co-operative Bank- 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Education in four Selected Centres. 

A monthly magazine, the YOUNG Mkn of 
India, Bukma and Ceylon is issued at 
Rs. 2-8-0 per annum. Including postage. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the •'>() local Y.M.C.As.) called for a 
Budget of Rs. 1,25,662 in 1933. Of this 
sum Rs. 28,790 had to be raised from the 
public m India. 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta The officers 
are . — 

Patton : — His Excellency the Earl of Willing- 
don, G.M.S.I , (3 M 1 1? , G C.M G , Q.B.E , 

Viceroy and (Governor- General of India. 

President of the National Council : — The Most 
Rev. Dr. Foss Wcstcott, Metropolitan of 
India. 

General Secretary: — B. L. Rallia Ram, 

B.SC., B.T. 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings: — Wodehousc Road, 
Lamington Road, Rcbsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road. The President is The Hon. 
Mr. .Tustice K Barlee and the General 
Secretary is Mr. H. W. Brj'^ant, M.b.e. In 
connection with each branch there is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men. These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors. Each Branch organisation 
directs many and vaiied activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiiitual, social, and mental 
needs of their members. A Welfare Service- 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving miU workers, 
Municipal menial employees, Port Trust and 
Railway employees. A programme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physical culture, play and 
general uplift, profitably fills up the leisure 
time of the workers and their families. The 
Association is responsible for the; direction of 
three public playgrounds in the city, wliich 
are financed by the Municipality. 

Young Women’s Chkistun Association of 
India, iJiriiMA and Ceylon.— This Associa- 
tion founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nationallv' in 1896. 

The aim of the Assiciation is to unite woiiien 
and girls of India, Jiurma and Ceylon in fellow- 
ship and mutual hcrvice ior their spiiitual, 
intellectual, social and physical development. 
T’he Association exists for Indian, Anglo-Tiidian 
and European girls and women. Theie are 
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members in the following branches : General 35, 
Schoolgirl 22, Student 29, Girl Guide Companies 
36. The netjds of girls are mot by physical diill, 
recreation, clubs and classes, lectures, commeicial 
classes, Bible Study and devotional meetings, and 
meetings for Social intercourse, Hostels, some 
of them holding as many as 70 girls, are 
established where there is a demand f»>r them 
and the Association, at present, owns 21 
including 8 Holiday Homos in the lulls These 
hostels accommodate W(jrkmg girls, teachers, 
nurses, students and a ppi entices. Jlates vaiy 
according to the resKhmts’ salaiics and accommo- 
dation, though all equally receive tlie bcnillts or 
a comfortaldo home, good food and wliolcsome 
surroundings The holldav homes provide 
cheai) holidays in hcaltlh suruumdings and also 
accommodate girls who work m the hills during 
the hot season. Jn addition to holiday homes 
Summer Contcrenees aic ludd annually at 
Anandagiri, tlie Conterence estatew oned by the 
Association, in Oetaeamunrl Si»eeial Giils, 
Camps aie ariaiiged tiom time to time in many 
centres. 


Tiavellei’s aid work is done in ihe large 
ports, cspeeially Colombo, and a large number 
ot tiuiisient guests and vjsitoi s ai eaccoinmodateil 
in tlic Homes in tliese centres. The Association 
also runs employment hiiK'aiix through the 
agency of whicli many girls lliid positions 
The eoiiiTnoTcial schools train giils toi otiice 
and business life. These lame Associations 


[are manned by a staff of trained secretaries, 
i some of whom come from Great Britain, America, 
Austialia, -N>w Zealand and Canada. The 
others aie found and trained in India. In 
many of the smaller branches where the work 
i.s of a 8imj)L‘r nature, it is earned on by yolun- 
tary workers who render faithful service year 
l»y vear. I'iic Student Department is affiliated 
to the Woild’s Student Christian Federation 
and has 43 brandies in the various Schools and 
Colleges 

The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association 
IS international and interdenominational. 
Aetive membciship is open to all who declare 
their faith m oiir hold Jesus Christ and desire 
to serve others in Ills spirit of love, and Associate 
meinbeisliii) is open to any girl or woman 
regaidless of what her religion may be, who 
wishes to join th(‘ w^orld-wide fellowship of tlie 
y. W. (?. A and declaie her sympathy with its 
pill pose, and to share in its activities. 

The PatTOfiess of the Association is H. E. 
The Lady WiJlmgdon. 


(iopie.s of the Annual Ticfiorts and other printed 
matter c.ni hi' obtained from the National 
Office whi( h IS at 134, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta. The official organ of the Association 
IS the leaflet " Evei’vmcmhei ” which is issiuid 
each month and sent to memherb and friends of 
the Asbociaiioii. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
in India wab established In 1913. Its objects 
are • — 


(1) To facilitate Tnterooinmunication and 
co-operation between women belonging to 
the universities of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India. 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of tlio United Kingdom 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women. 

Membersliip is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, ot hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates ; but Associate Member- 
ship Is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 


The Association of British University Women 
has two branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

Hony. Local Secretaries. 

Bombay ..Mrs. C. M. Scott, Divisional 

Miigmeer's Quarters, Central 
Telegraph Office, Bombay. 

Punjab ..Mrs. Skemj), Race Course 

Road, Lahore. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are infiiiential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinio 11 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches have, for instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
misBiou, etc., and have supplied* through the 
international Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations. They have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities . The Calcutta Branch 
carried through an Important exhibition of Food 
Products. 
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The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has> through a special 
sub-committee, organized public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which Icsdiilation was being or had been recently 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establisiiment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful. 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
into the employment Bureau established by 
tile Women’s Council ; the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
:iom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perforin. 

This Association la Feder.ited to the “ Fed- 
eration of University Women in India,” and 
thus forms one of the Units of tho Indian Fed- 
ei ation. 

Federation of University Women in India. 

Tills is an organization conceived to unite for 
service and fellowship all University Women of 
whatever race or University who may be resident 
in India. Units representing British Universities, 
Indian Universities and American Universities 
severally have existed since 1913 (Britain) and 
1920 (India and America) respectively. 

These Units are now affiliated to the F. U 
W. I. and are as such affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women which 
embraces 31 countries of the world and has its 
headquarters at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
London, 

This International Federation is then a kind of 
League of Nations in which tho University is the 
U mt ; and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for world-friendship, and world 
service, will easily be imagined. 

As forming one Family, its Members help the 
common cause of women : they help one another 
by Inspiration and interchange of service : they 
lielp the country for which as Individual Units 
t hey stand, inasmuch as that country is swept 
lorthwlth by reason of its place witliin the Inter- 
national Federation alone, into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Genova. 


The benefit to Members individually also is 
great. The Club Houses of the Federation all 
over the world are open to them. Equally so 
are all Scholarships and FellowsMps offered by 
the Federation. 

During 1929 these last have included. Scholar- 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree . resi- 
dential scholarships at Crosby Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and Prizes offered chiefly tor Medical 
or Sdcntitic research by Australia and America. 

A special scholarship was offered in 1929 
i»y Barnard College, Columbia University to 
under-graduates from India. 

Membership open to Women Graduates of 
any University through the Unit representing 
that University. Colonial Graduates are at 
present attached to tho British Unit. The 
Bombay Presidency W’oincn Graduates’ Union 
offers membership to a graduate of any recog- 
nised University in the whole woild. 

Subscriptions . — Each Unit pays capitation at 
8 as. per head. 

The Federation has Branches in Bombay, 
Lahore, Madras, Kodaikanal. Each Branch 
has its local Committee. But as a whole 
the Federation is undei a Central Committee with 
Headquarters as Cal^’iitta for the years 1928 and 
1929. Headquarters are at Bombay from 1930. 

Office Bearers, Central Committee, 
President Dr. Mutliulakshmi Bcddi, M.B., C.M, 
Local Bkpresentatives. 

Bombay ..Mrs. C. M. Scott. 

Miss I. Baptist, 

Punjab ..Mrs. Skemp. 

Madras , .Miss .Tosoph. 

Kodaikanal. .Mrs. C. MoClalland. 

Ilonorary General Secretary: Mrs. Doctor, 
Hirji Mansions, Gowalia Tank Koad, Bombay 6. 

Applications for membership should be made 
to the Honorary General Secretary who will 
forward the same hy the Local Secretary to 
wliobe Unit it mtiy apiieitain. 

Hon. General Secretary : Mrs. Gulbanu J. K. 

Doctor, Federation of University Women in 

India. 


Association of Columbia University Alumni in India — This is an organization conceived 
to unite for service and fellowship all Columbia alumni who may be resident in India. It was 
founded in 1931, and is a constituent member of the Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
New York, U.S.A. There are more than fifty such Columbia Associations including one in 
London, Paris, Madrid and Berlin. The India Association has its Headquarters in Bombay. 

President of the Association : Dr. Jal Dastur C. Pavry, m.a., rli.D., 03, Pedd'sr Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 
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Principal Clubs in India. 


PBINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


Name of Club 


ABBOTTABAD .. 
ADTAB 

Agra 

Aumkgnagar 
Aijal 

AjMflRB 

AKOIA 

ALLAHABAD . . 
AMRAOTI 

Amritsar 

Bangalore, United 

SERVICE. 

BAREIIJiY 

Barisal 
Barrack roll I'. 

BABSEIN (JVUKHINA.. 

Beloahm 

Benares 

BENGAL 

Bengal United 
Sbuvioe- 
Bohbat 

Bombay Gvmkuana. . 
Btoulla 

Calcutta 


Oawnpore . . 

OniTTAGONQ . . 

Club of Central 
India. 

Club op Western 
India. 

Cochin 

COOONADA . . 
Coimbatore . . 
COONOOK 

Dacca 

Dalhousie . , 

Darjeeling . . 

Delhi 


Esta- 

bliflho( 

] Club-house. 

Su 

Ent. 

bscription. 

An- Mon- 
niial thly. 

Scrrotary, 

,, 

Abbottiihad, N. W. F 
Provinces. 

1 

R3. 

40 

! Rs 

i *’ 

i Rs. 

' 20 

Capt, E. L. Robeits. 

1800 

Madras 

75 

12 

6 

C Cayley. 

1868 

Agra Cantonment 

75 

12 

1 

Capt D.O. Cook. 

1889 

Lusha! B. & 

40 


16 

Major K. m. Ashton 

1893 

32 


i 15 

Capt. E. G. Sutten. 

1883 

Assam. 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 

1 

1 . . 

i 

E. White, 

1870 

Borar . . 

100 


' 15 

L. 8. Johnson, 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 

: 10 

12 

MiJjor 1). B. M. 

1894 

Amritsar 

100 

' 

13 

Rawbone. 

G. L. Watson, i c s. 

30 

i .. 

1 

; 12 

Walter Dawson. 

1868 

38, Besidency Road . . 

100 

1 

1 

j 12 

T. S Kemmia. 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

60 



Major M. Hurlord- 
Joncs. i,A 

W. K. Hodgon. 

1864 

Backcrgun), Barisal .. 
Grand Trunk lload. 8. 

32 

1^ 

j 13 

1860 

r>o 

I . . 

1 15 

J. Wilson. 

1881 

Riverside. 

Fytche Street, Bassein, 

60 

1 

11 

A. H W'^atson 

1884 

Burma. 

Close to Race Course . . 

50 

L 

, 18 

Maiorli.H. Coad. 



20 


16 

J Bolam 

1827 

33, Chowringhee Road, 

500 

, 25 

18 

F. 8 Ciibitt. 

1846 

Calcutta. 

29, Chowringhce Road. 

150 

i 20 

1 

H. Greenfli'ld, 

1882 

ICsplanade Road 

100 

i 12 

1 10 

M J Dickiiis. 



75 

; 6 

i 0 

A. w Piittick. 

1833 

Bellasls Road, Bombay 

200 

1 24 

1 12 

H. F. Hobbs, D.S.O., 

1907 

241, Lower Circular 

200 

1 

il20 

10 

M.C. 

Hon. Mr. J. Ghosal 

1844 

Road, 

Cawnpore 

50 


1 

1 

' 10 

C.S I., C.I.B., i.c s 
(Rtd.) Mr. D. G 
Anderson. 

. Rose. 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chltta- 

75 

12 

10 

H. J. Garrett. 

1885 

Mliow 

60 


i 15 

Lt. R. L. Lane. 

1865 

Elphinstone Road, 

200 

12 

10 

J. H. Michell. 

1878 

Poona. 

100 

18 

10 

B. H. Whitehorn. 

1856 

Coconada 

70 


11 

J M Balmforth. 

1868 

Coimbatore . . 

75 

*9 

10 

E.F H. Gerrard. 

1894 

Coouoor, Nilgiris 

50 

12 

8 

A. K. Weld Downhi!. 

1864 

Dacca 

60 


20 

C. W. Tandy Green. 

-• 

Dalhousie, Puniab . . 


is 

7 

W. L. Stevenson. 

1868 

Auckland Road 

100 

16 

7J 

G. Wraugham Hard 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi . . 

100 

16 

15 

G. C. L. Wadley. 


Delhi 

100 

15 

15 1 

- i 

Capt. E. France. 


IMPERIAL Delhi 

Gymkhana. 
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Name of Club. 

Esta- 

blished- 

1 

Club-house. , 

1 

Subscription. 

|nual| thly. 

Secretary. 


1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


JHAKSI 

1887 

Next to Public Gar- 
dena, Jhansi. 

60 


12 

Captain T. Edmond. 

MADBAS 

1831 

Mount Road.lVladras. . 

250 

20 

12 

J. A. Thomson. 

MADBA8 COSMOfOLl* 
TAB. 

1873 

Mount Road . . 

150 

24 

5 

Rao Bahadur Dr. A. 
Lakshman a s w a m i 
Mudaliar, m.d. 

Malabab 

1864 

Beach Road, Calicut. . 

100 


12 

Uatmto 

1001 


100 

12 

20 

Major T C. BeJl.M.BE. 

MOOLTAN 

1892 

Mooltan 

60 


12 

Major J.M. Mackenzie, 

R.A.M.O. 

Nainital 

1864 


150 

12 

10 

Col. J. de Grey, 
o.b.k 

OOTAOAMUND.. 

1840 

Ootacamund, Nilgiri 
Hills. 

Chowpaty , Bombay . . 

160 

18 

12 

Major Arthur Johnson, 

OBIENT 

•• 

160 

72 

6 

Mr. 1 N. Mehta and 
(^aptam A. C. Rich- 
ard s 

PEGU 

1871 

Prome Road, Rangoon 

300 

20 

12 

R 0 B Perrott 

PBSHA\I AB . . 

1883 

Peshawar 

60 


12 

Majoi E. E Hills. 

Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore . . 


15 

12 

Capt. R. G. Saulez. 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta 

120 


211 

Majoi W. H. Preston. 

Rangoon Gymkhana.. 

1874 

Halpin Rd., Rangoon 

76 

6 

10 

R. H. Hughesdon, M.C. 

Rangoon Boat Club.. 


Royal Lekes, Rangoon 

48 

12 

5 

Edward Thomson. 

rajputana . . 

1880 

Mount Abu . . 

50 


8 

11, E. Coupland. 

Royal Bombay Yacht 

1880 

Apcllo Bunder 

300 

18 

12 

Lt.-Col. C. Cobb, C.B.E. 

Club. 





P. V. Bouctil. 

Royal Calcutta Tubf 

1861 

11, Russell Street 

500 

25 


Club. 







Royal Westebn 


Naslk 

76 

15 

12 

Jl. G. Lang. 

India Golf Club. 







Saturday 

•• 

7, Wood Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

175 

12 

12 

li, J*. J . Hyun 

Secunderabad 

1883 

Secunderabad(Deccaii) 

60 


14 

Majoi H.S Morns, M.r. 

Sbillono 

1878 

N OTthbrook Road , 

Shillong. 

100 

12 

23 

J. C. Ritter. 

Sialkot 


Sialkot, Punjab 

32 


21 

Capt. M (’ I> Steele. 

Sind .. .. 

1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 

12 

H.L Walker. 

Triohinopoly 

1869 

Cantonment . . 

90 

12 

12 

E. Geoghegan. 

Tuticorin 

1885 

Tuticorin 

50 

6 

10 

R. S Kemp-Seriven. 

United Seryice Clu 

1860 

Simla 

100 

12 

12 

IMajor L. B. Grant, 
i T 1) 

United Service Oiu 

, 1861 

Cbutter Manzil Palace 

100 


12 

'A. L. Mortimer 

Lucknow. 







Upper Burma 

1889 

Fort Dufferin, Man 
dalay. 

Bombay and Poona . 

60 

12 

20 

A. Douglas Maihhall. 

Western India Tub 

, 

160 

25 


C. C. GuUiland. 

wiLLiNODON Sports 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay 

500 

120 

1 

W. Botterill. 

Wheler Ltd. 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut . 

50 


15 

Capt W. J. A. H. 
Auehinleck. 
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Rotary in India. 


ROTARY IN INDIA. 


aOTAEY CLUBS IN MIDDLE ASIA 
IIEGXON. 

F. E. James, Esq., O B E , M L.A., Honorary 
General CoimnlsHiouer, Middle Asia Begion, 
200, Mount Jioad, Madras. 

H. W. Bryant, Esq , M.B. lil , J 1*., Honorary 
Commissioiiei, India, Burma, Ceylon and 
Afghanistan, 12, Wodchouse Itoud, Foit, 
Bombay. 

INDIA. 

Amiutsak : Piestdent: Capt. H. F. Maneckshaw. 
Honorary Secretary A. C. Mullen, 2nd <fe 
4tli Tuesdays of caeh month at 8-20 p m 
from 15th October to 14th Apiil; at 8 p.m 
from 15th April to 14th Oetobej at the Amrit- 
sar Hotel. 

Banqalouk : President: 11. Rowatt. Honorary 
Secretary J. Munro, 17-A, South Parade, 
Bangalore Eveiy Wednesday at 0-20 pm 
at the West End Hotel. 

Bombay : Ptesident: W. 11. Hammond, M.A 
Honorary Secretary 11. G. Higham, M.T.K E , 
r.W.D. becietariat, Fort. Every 'I'uesdayat 
1-30 p.m. at the Giecu’a Restaurant 
(JALCUTTA: President: 1) J. Horn. Honorary 
Secretary V, Warren- Boulton, Htejdieii House, 
Italhousie Square. Eveiy Tuesday at 1-20 
p.m. at th(j Great Eastern Hotel. 

Kaiiachi . ]*rt’si(ient’ Ghulamali (’ Chatrla. Ho- 
norary Secretary B. 'J\ 'Thakur, c/o The 
(Central Bank ol India, Ltd. First and thud 
Saturdays of each month at 1-15 p.m. at 
the Central Hotel. 

Lahoue ; PrcsideM: Dr. Visliwa Nath, Homrary 
Secretary Des llaj Sawhuy, Bai-at-Law, 
Public Piosccutor, High (’ 0111 1. Every 
Friday, 8-30 p ni. at the Nedou’s Hotel. 
Ma1)BA8 : Prcsuleni: R I). Rielunon. Honorary 
Secretary 0. Jlajagoiuilchan, ‘‘Ardlui’', 
45, Spur 'Pank Hoad, Egniou* P O Every 
Friday at J-20 ]) m. at the Gymkhana Club, 

BURMA 

Rangoon , President: Ba Lwm Honorary 
Secretary L. Riteliie Vincent Every Tues- 
day at 1 pm at ilie Stiaiid Hotel 
Thayetmyo ; Ptesident: U Tliaii Tin, H A , 
B.C.S. Honorary Secretary U Yon, Seeie- 
tary, District Council , Tlmjetniu Eveiy 
Saturday at 6 p.m at the Rotaiy Club 
House. 

CEYLON. 

Colombo : President: I’lic Bishop of Colombo 
Honorary Secretary R. A. Haines, P.O. Box 
88, Colombo. Every Thursday at 1 pm. at 
the Grand Oriental Hotel. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Malacca ; President: E. C. Martin. Honorary 
Secretary Ho Seng Oug, B.A., F.R.G.S., 
Auglo-Chinese School. Tuesday (Ist «fe Brd) 

1 p.m., Rest House. Thursday (2nd). 

8 p.m., Rest House. Friday (4th). 

5 p.m., menibeis’ lioines. 

Penang : President. Dr. Kamil Mohamed Ariff. 
Jt. Honorary Secretaries Dr. Subhiah 
Rasanayagam, Go\t. Health Department 
and G . Maimd, Borneo Motors Every Tuesday 
at 1 p. m.f at the Eastern and Oriental Hotels. . 


Singapore. President : L. L. Goodman. 
Honorary Secretary • Jos Lee, St, Andrew’s 
School. Every Wednesday at 1 p. m. at 
the Adclph Hotel. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

iPOH. President : Haji Moliamed Eusotf . 
Honorary Secretary : John Pestell, Gopeng 
Road. Every Wednesday at 1 p m. at the 
Grand Hotel. 

Klang and Coast. President : Goh Hock 
Hant, J. P. Honorary Secretary . C J. H. Lowe. 
Every Tuesday at 5 p.m. at the Chinese 
Merchants’ Club. 

Ki alalampitr President: R. Boyd, M.C.S. 
Honorary Secretary John Hands, M. C, H., 
Sulcmaii Buildings. Every Wednesday at 
1 p.m. at the Majestic Hotel. 

Skremuan. President * H. P. Bryson. Honorary 
Secretary S S, Chelvaiiayagam, Cinnilai 
Road. C()rres])(mding Jt Honorary Secretary 
(’ G. Fry, 4, Jalan iJato Klana ’I’hursday 
1st at 7 p.m , 2id at 8pm., at Rest House. * 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 

Bandoeng, Java. Ptesident li. c. Hilleu. 
Honorary Secretary J. A. G. DeKock van 
Leeuweu, Groot(‘ Postweg Everv Thursday 
at 8 p.m , Soeicteit, Concordia. 

Batavia, Java President \ Pi of. Dr C 1) 
Laiigen Honorary Secretary J T’h. Dorren- 
booiu, Tunali Abang, 14(), Batavia Centrum. 
Every Wednesday at 8-20 p.m , Hotel des 
lnde« 

Buitenzohg, Java. Ptesident' Di. p 
van Hulstign. Honorary Secretary Dr. J 
G. J .A Maas, van Imhoffweg ]6. Even 
Tuesday at 7-20 at Buiteiizorg. 

CimiBON, Java President • o' van dei 
Gronden. Honorary Secretary Di. C. van 
Dillcwign, Experiment Sta. Eveiy Wed- 
nesday at 8-20 p m , Club Phoenix. 

Djokjakarta, Java. President: O. Janssen van 
llaay. Honorary Secretary: (J. Rissik, 
Mcrripilaan 2. Eveiy Fiiday at 8 p.m., 
Soeieieit de Voreeiiiging. 

Makassar, Celebes. President: Dr. J. Boes 
Honorary Secretary : A. Th. van Elk, Miran- 
dolle Voute & Co. Every Monday' at 8 p.m., 
Societeit “do Harmonic” 

Malang, Java. President: Dr. J. P. de Jong. 
Honorary Secretary: L. S. A. M. von Romei, 
Rampal 15. Every Wednesday at 8 p.m , 
Soc. Concoidia. 

AIedan, Sumatra. President: S. J. Schoorl. 
Honorary Secretary W. J. Veimeer. Monday 
(Ibiaiid 2id), 8-30 p m., Grand Hotel. 

Padang, Sumatra. President . W* P. Wceth 
Honorary Secretary : H. Houwiuk, Belaiitoeiig 
15. Eveiy Thui'sday, 7-30 p.m. Oranjehotel. 

Semarang, Java. President: Jlir. Ir. F, E. C 
Everts Honorary Secretary H. L. F. Jun- 
cker, N. V. Ned. Ind. Gas-Mij. Every 
Monday at 1 p.m.. Harmony Club. 

SoKRABAJA, J AVA. President : G. A. Ph. Woyer 
Honorary Secretary: Ir, K. K. J. L. Steinmetz, 
Harboui Board’s Office, Tandjong-perak 
Every Thursday at 8 p.m. at Oranje Hotel. 

Solo (Soerakarta), Java. President: Ir 
L. G. I.ungguth Steurrwald. Honorary Sec- 
retary: Dr. H. F. Fischer, Villapark 168. 
Eveiy Wednesday at 8-30 p.m., Societeit de 
Haimonie. 
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The Church. 


The Church of England in. India became on 
March 1, 1930, a self-governing branch of the 
Anglican Communion. Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of England 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury. This legal 
bond was severed by the passing of the Indian 
Church Act and Measure in 1927, and from the 
date of severance appointed under the Act, 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon has 
been free to manage its own affairs, although, 
as it states in the Preamble to its Constitution, 
it has no intention or desire *'to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its fimdamental principles, but on 
the contrary acknowledges that if it should 
abandon those fundamental principles it would 
break spiritual continuity with its past and 
destroy its spiritual identity.** 

Like all the other branches of the Anglican 
communion the Church of India. Burma and 
('eylon is Episcopal. It is composed of fourteen 
sees, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
Lahore, ILangoon, Travancore and Cochin, 
Ohota Nagpur, Lucknow, TinneveUy and 
Madura, Nagpur, Bomakal, Assam and Nasik. 
Of these the first to be erected was Calcutta in 
1814 and the last was Nasik in 1930. Vacancies 
on the Episcopal Bench are filled by election, 
each diocese electing its own bishop. The 
Bishops rule the Church and to them is reserved 
the final word in all matters of faith and order, 
but they rule in conjunction with a system 
of Councils which has been framed so as to 
give the greatest possible amount of represen- 
tation to the whole body of the faithful. The 
foundation of the system is the Parochial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the 
convenor and chairman. Every baptised, 
and confirmed member of the Church residing 
m the parochial area who contributes, in some 
recognised way, to the financial support of 
the Church, is a member of the Parochial Council 
of the ecdiesiastical area in which he resides 
and is called a Qualified Elector. 

Above the Parochial Councils come the 
Diocosan Councils. All Priests holding the 
Bishop’s license are members of the Diocesan 
Council and to it are sent Lay Bepresentatives 
elected by the Qualified Electors of every 
Parochial Council. The Diocesan Councils 
manage all purely domestic matters and have 
the right of petitioning the General Council 
about any subject of wider importance which 
may interest them. They elect a given number 
of priests and laymen to be their representatives 
on the General Council. General Councils are 
held not less than every three years and usually 
at Calcutta. They consist of three “Houses,*^* 
Bishops, Priests and Laymen. Every Diocesan 
Bishop has a place in the House of Bishops. 
The other two Houses are formed by tl\.e elected 
representatives of the Diocesan OoundUs. The 
three Houses usually sit and vote together. 


but any House has the right to meet alone 
if it desires to do so in order to formulate its 
polioy or classify its opinions. A ** Canon** 
of the Church is a Resolution passed with 
additional precautions ensuring due considera- 
tion by all three Houses. In all questions 
touching faith or Order the position of the 
episcopate as the divinely authorised teacher 
of the Church is most carefully safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone, without the concurrence 
of the other Houses, can issue Determinations 
about both subjects. But no Determination 
of the Bishops can be the subject of disciplinary 
action until it has become a Canon. 

Every priest before being licensed to work 
in the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
takes an oath of obedience to the Canons. 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment. — At 

the time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act and Measure the Government of India 
acknowledged that it was responsible for pro- 
viding for the spiritual needs of the Soldiers and 
Civilians whom it b’*ought out to India. These ^ 
Tesponsibilitles it discharges by maintaining an 
establishment of chaplams and churches for 
the four principal denominations of Christians — 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic 
and the Free Churches. The Chaplains of the 
two ^t named groups are appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India, the Anglicans on 
the recommendation of a Selection Committee 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
Chairman. They are paid by Government 
and pensioned after a covenanted period of 
service. Although they form a definite Depart- 
ment of Government they are not subject to the 
orders of anyone save their own ecclesiastical 
superiors. The Presbyterian Chaplains are 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments. The Anglican chaplains are 
always chaplains of stations and have the 
pastoral care of all the inhabitants of the station 
Who do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, but when troops are 
included in the number of their narishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
first claim on tlieir services. The chaplains 
and their congregations are members of the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon during their 
residence in India and have full rights of repre- 
sentation in the Councils of the Church. Their 
right to the use in worship of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England is not only 
acknowledged in the Constitution of the Church 
but is also safeguarded by clauses in the Indian 
Church Act. 

Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant which is divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog* 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establish* 
ment Chaplains and their congregations. Thesa 
are the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay. 
Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur. 
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before 1930 they formed part of the Establish- 
ment. One of the diiriculties which the Church 
is facing is that the Govcrnmorit Block Grant 
is not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of these bishops. In consequence the Cliureh 
is struggling to raise Diocesan Endowment 
Funds to make up dellcats. More serious 
atm, however, is the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1924, when 
in pursuance of a general policy of eiionomy 
necessitated by post-war conditions it cut down 
the number of its chaplains by sixty. This 
set the dioceses a very dilhcult task. It became 
necessary suddenly to provide the salaries 
of Diocesan Chaplains and to lurnish funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
stations ]»re\iously maintained iiy Govuirnment. 
Itealising tiie magnitude of this liurden Govern- 
ment agreed to liclii for a period of seven years 
by means of a very generous Block Grant. 
The question of the 'reduction of tins grant 
is now under eonsidi ration If the grant is 
considciabiy reduced the situation m most 
dioceses will be vi'ry serious Either the 
Church must 1 . use and* devote to its European 
work a greatly iiHK .ised sum of inoiu*y or manv 
of the chill (‘lies in up-eouiitry stations will 
have to be elosi'd. Tlio chief sulfcrers will be 
the Anglo-Jndian and Domiciled comiuuiiity 
which on account ot “ Ind laiusation ” is less 
able than ('ver to cairy tlio buulcii which it 
scorns must inevitably be laid upon it The 
dilllculty of raising lunds lor the (‘ducation 
of the chiklicn of this umimunitv and ol olitain- 
ing priests to work foi it becomes greater vear 
by year Ak^veitheless the Domiciled Gom- 
munity is the b.u kboiie of tiic Chinch in India 
and it is tli'ougli this community that the 
conversion ol India must come. 

The Churches m India have not been 
wholly blind to these lacts and liavc made 
dcbpeiatc attim ]tis to cope wuth the needs ot 
the community 111 sintc ot lack of real support 
liom home. 'J'lio education of its cliiklrtn 
is very largely m the hands of the Christian 
denominations though there arc a few 
institutions such .as the La Martmiere 
bchools, on a Viori-deuomlnatlonal basis , 
but they arc exceptional. In all the 
large cenlies tliere exist schools ol various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans ami Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Cliriatian bodies. Ihe 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and bieadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain u 
high standard of efllcicncy. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent Gchools 
in the larger hill-statious. The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute- 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations leceive liberal grants-in- 
aid from Government, and are regularly In- 
spected by Che Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
**religious difficulty *’ in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, i 


Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided Into 
four communions) has displayed little of th(' 
missionary spirit until quite recent times. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their spliere of 
Influence, Goa being the metropolitical see of 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. Ills almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shiinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. j'he Roman Catholics 111 
India number 1,823,000, of whom 332,000 
were added during the decade 1911-1921. 
riie total of “ Syrian " Christians (exclusive 
of those wdio w'hile using the Syrian liturgy, 
arc of the Roman obedience) is 315,000, as 
against >07,000 in 1901. Protestant Chris- 
toms (the teim throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 2,930,000, an increase of 
547,000 since 1911. Tuns, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations In India is 
now close on five milhons. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
during the previoub decade was nearly 100,000 
p T annum. 

The Protestant Churches made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813. Tbp> 
have thus been at work 111 the Indian mission 
field for over 110 years, and tlic statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It if 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris- 
tian missions arc producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only iiicompletel> 
to any sort of tabulation. The mam agenc> 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianiij 
IS tlic missionary school and college. Tin 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part it 
the elementary education of the country 
According to the 1923 ReTporl of the Natnma 
Council for Indio they arc teaching 
42(),25.‘5 children in 12,699 elementary schools 
mostly situated in villages. The majorit> 
(243,895) of children in these schools arc non 
Christians. The same is true also of the sccoii 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of tin 
colleges. The former number 523 with 70,25 
mail* and 25,303 female pupils. There are 4i 
colleges affiliated to Universities, containin' 
20,062 male and 1,309 female students. G 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christiain 
Erorn the standpoint of missionary policy mm I 
importaniee is attached to these agencies for tb 
indirect propagation of the Cliristian faith. Tl" 
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stateoman and the publicist are chiefly inter- 
ested ip the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the Madras Christian College; the Dufl 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; 
the Porman College, Lahore, and three women V 
colleges — the Women’s CJhnstian College at 
Madras, the Isabella 'J'hoburn College at Luck- 
now, and the Women’s Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana. The Homan Catholics have a largt 
number of educational institutions, ranging 
from small village schools to gical coPegis 
preparing students for University degrees 
But the proportion of Christian students ii. 
tlicir institutions is very much larger that 
in those of the Protestant bodies. The pio 
portion of literates amongst native Jloinau 
Catholics IS probably lower than amongst the 
J*rotestant converts; but compared witli 
Hindus and Mahomodans it is conspicuoiislj 
higher. The Homan Catholics have soim 
o,U00 elemental y schools in winch 98.000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving instruction 
In middle and high schools they have 
143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 6,000 students of both 
Bexes. These figures, however, include a laigi 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, wlu. 
are an almost negligible quantity m Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more widei 
spread results, is the philanthropic work of 
Christian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cationai activity. The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 
the pblianthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisation or metiiod. A great 
stlmuius was also given to medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place ; and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India ” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
agrea:) stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. 

Reunion.— Eor very many years Indian 
('hristians have shown that they felt much 
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more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political confficts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part. Even those diiferenccs amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the great divid- 
ing hne 18 that between (Jlinst and Mahornmed 
or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
ground of paganism they are conscious of a real 
fundamental unity in Christ. Compared with the 
greatness of the gulf which separates Christian 
from non- Christian, the differences of * * con- 
fession ” and ^ ‘ order " which separate Chris- 
tian from Ciiristian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In consequence the 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowheie so strong as lu Indi.i. 
Ill South India it has already resulted in tiie 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which IS a group union of five of the principal 
I*rotestant communions, and as these bodies 
arc in communion incUvidually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protiistant bodies at work 
In India the Union may be regaided as a Pan- 
Prote.stant Union. The 8.1. U.C. is at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church. It 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all i,he Christian bodies m South India, except 
the Homan CathoLcs, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical. Tins will moan that a 
real National, Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development ciiarac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptamio 
of the Catholic creeds and the Historic 
Episcopat-e, it will be linked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The enuren Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven different missions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Tiavancore and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and 8iud and 
the Central Provinces and Hajputaiia. The 
names are m order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pio- 
vmccs m 1813, in Bombay m 1820, m the Punjab 
m 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 1854. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. S. controlling the work of 152 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen .30 and European lay- 
women 258. The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the GospeL- 

Statistics of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done thiough 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many lasos manned by tJu* S. J’. C , are 
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entirely oontroUed by the Dioceean authorities. 
The best known of the S. P. Q. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen's College and School. At. the 
College there are about 200 students undo 
Instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmodnagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially In 
the Diocese of Tiiinovelly-Madura. 'I he 8. P. O. 
also maintains an important Criminal T^ibe^ 
Settlement at Hubli, in the Bombay Carnatic. 
There are 116,000 Indian Christians under th< 
aegis of the S- P. O.; 90 ordained Eiiropear- 
missionaries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies. — The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mlssioD 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Spiphani/, which is known all over India. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- 
monly known as the Cowley Fathers) has honset- 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in *he 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay its missionary 
work centres upon the Church of Holy Cross 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
population. At Poona the Society co-operaies 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay wit. 
the All-Saints' Sisters. Other Anglican sister 
hoods represented in India are the Glewei 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Gbnrcl | 
(Kilbum) at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon 
esses* Association of Lahore carries an Important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 


the Scottish Episcopal Ohnrch at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at Haxaril^h, and 
the Mission of the Church of England In Canada 
working at Eangra and Palampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 

The Bible Churchmen*! Misaioiiary Society 

carries on work in India in three missions- the 
Central Provinces, the United Provinces, and 
Burma. Work wag begun in all of these Pro- 
vine* s in 1924. The work of the Society is 
primarily Lvangelistlc and this work is carried on 
by means of Hospitals, Dispensaries, Schools 
and Camps. The Society has 17 principal Sta- 
tions of which 5 have Hospitals and 7 Schools, 
the latter including the School for the Deaf in 
Rangoon. The number ot Ord. ined European 
missionaries of theB.C. M. S. in India and 
Burma is 11, Doctors 4, European laymen 11 
and European laywomen 61. There are 64 
Indigenous workers including 8 Doctors. Sta- 
tistics of the Christian community from all 
Stations are not available. 

An interesting development has lately taken 
place in the Anglican communion. In 1922 the 
I foundations were laid of a new Religious com- 
munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
Society of the Servants of Christ. The aim of 
its members is to enable Indians and Europeans 
to live together a common life based upon the 
three-fold vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence and by living together to develop the Reli- 
gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India. 
Indians appreciate fully the value of ** renuncia- 
tion". The Sangh hopes to commend Chris- 
tianity to India by presenting It with a concrete 
illustration of Christian aseetielsm. The first 
Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecrated by 
Dr. Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, in 1928. It is 
situated In Poona and it contained at the time of 
consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
Indians and 7 Europeans. It shows every sign 
of life and growth. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, Most Rev. Foss, P.D Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of 

India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Senior Chaplains. 


Birch, Ven’ble Ormonde Winstanley, m.c. 

Thomson, Rev. Thomas Albert . . 
William.s, Rev. Henry Frank Fulford, M.A. 
Wilkinson, Rev. Ernest Roland, m.a. 

Lee, Rev. Canon Percy Erskine, m.a. 

Young, Rev. Ernest Joseph, b.a. 

Higham, Rev. Phillip, b.a. 

Pearson, Rev. Canon Cyril Greenwood, m.a. 


Archdeacon of Calcutta and Chaplain of St. 

John's Church, Calcutta. 

(On leave). 

(On leave). 

(On leave). 

Chaplain, St. Stephen’s, Kidderpore. 

Chaplain, Fort William, Calcutta. 

Chaplain, Shillong, Assam. 

(On leave). 


Jfnior Chaplains. 

Boulton, Rev. Walter, m.a. Chaplain, Darjeeling with Lebong. 

Tucker, Rev. G. E., B.so Metropolitan’s Chaplain. 

Cowham, The Rev. Arthur Gerard, M.A. . . Chaplain, Barrackpore. 

Tilney-Bassett, The Rev. Hugh Francis Emra, Chaplain, Dinapore, 

M.A. 

Trotxnan, The Rev. Lionel William, M.A. . . Chaplain, Kasauli, Punjab. 

Halliday, The Rev. Sydney Lang .. .. On leave from 4th December 1934 for 3 month? 

and 11 days. 

Garrod, The Rev, William Francis . . . . Chaplain, Dacca (Lent by the Diocese oi 

Lucknow). 
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BENGAL ECCLESIASTICAL DEPABTMENT— coftfd. 

Probationary. 

Biandolph, Rev. T. B., M.a. Senior Chaplain, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

Church of Scotland. 

Dodd, The Rev. George Edward, M.A., B.D., J.P., Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scot- 
H.0.r. land, Bengal. (On leave, ca:-lndia prepara- 

tory to retirement). 

Lee, The Rev. Robert Ewing, M.O., B.D., j.p. . . Officiatmg Presidency Senior Chaplain Church 

of Scotland, Bengal, and Senior Chaplain, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta. 

McLellan, The Rev. Duncan Tait Hutchiaon,M.A. Senior Chaplain. (On leave) 

MacEdward, The Rev. Lachlan, m.a Junior Chaplain. Attached 1st Battalion, The 

Black Watch (R. II.), liarrackpore. 

Buchanan, The Rev. George, m.a. . . . . Chaplain on Probation, Second Chaplain, St. 

Andrew’s Church, Calcutta. 

Church of Rome. 

Perier, The Most Rev. Dr. Ferdinand, S..T. . . Archbishop, Calcutta. 

Bryan, Rev. Leo, s.J. . . . . . . . Chaplain, Ahpore Ccniral Jail 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Acland, The Right Rev. Richard Dyke, m.a. . . Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

Ashley Brown, The Ven’blo William, l.t.h. . Archdeacon. 

Arthur Patrick Lillie . . . . . . . Registrar of the Diocese. 

Eastley, C. M. Registrar of the Diocese. (Officiating). 

Senior Chaplains. 

Dart. Rev. Canon John Lovering Campbell, m a. Senior Presidency Chaplain, Bombay. (On leave). 
Wormald, Rev. Robert Leonard, m.a,, m.b k. . . Chaplain of Belgaum. (On leave). 

Ashloy-Brown, Rev. W., l.t.h . Chaplain of St Mary’s, Poona. Archdeacon 

of Bombay (in addition) and Chaplain of 
Mahableshwar (in addition). 

Dossetor, Rev. F. E , m.a, . . . . Chaplain of Dcolali. (On leave). 

Fortescue, Rev, 0. F., l t.h. (Dur ) . . (On leave). 

Seaman, Rev. Alfred Jonathan, m.a. . . . . Chaplain of Ahinedabad. 

Johnston, Rev. G. F. . . . . . . Chaplain of Karachi. 

Bartels, Rev, R. C. Chaplain. Hyderabad (Sind). 

Junior Chaplains. 

Harding, Rev. J. A. ... Chaplain, Kirkee. 

Cowburn, Rev. F., b.a. , . Chaplain of Colaha. 

Elliott, Rev. T. R. H., m.a. . . . Chaplain ot Ahmednagar. 

Barnes, Rev. J., b.a. ... . Chaplain of Crater, Aden. 

Ball, Rev, Henry, m.a. . . . . Chaplain of Belgaum. 

McPherson, Rev. K. C. . . . . Senior Presidency Chaplain, Bombay. 

Stansfleld, Rev. H. R. . . . . Chaplain, Steamer Point, Aden. 

Lewis, Rev. O. G. . . . . . . Chaplain of Deolali. 

Riiddell, Rev. J. F. W., b.a. . . Chaplain of Ghorpuri. 

Lindsay, Rev. W. T., m.a. Garrison Chaplain, Bombay. 

Field Service Post. 

^ Nil. 

Church of Scotland. 

Chaplains, 

MacKenzie, Rev. D. F., m.a. . . . . . . Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Bombay 

Presidency Senior Chaplain. 

McGaul, Rev. M, . . . . . . (On leave). 

Ingram, Rev. J. W., m.a., b.d. . . . . The Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of 

Scotland and Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Bombay. Officiating. 

Matheson, Rev. R. W Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Karachi. 

Chaplain of the Church of Rome. 

Lima, The Most Rev. Dr. Joacliim R Presidency. 
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Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


Hl^hain, 'Hie llov. Pliillip, m \ 
Mathow, Till* Uov. F. W 
Waite, The liev A., B a. . . 
Wyld, The Rev. F., B a. 


(’fUPLAINS. 

. . Shlllonsi, 

.. Lakhimpur'i 

. . Silchar . . )>Paid from All-Tndia Grant. 
.. Sibaa?ar. . J 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 


Halliday, Rev. S L. 

Tilney Bassett, Ilov H F E. 

Perfect, Rev. H. 

Morgen, Rev. 1) J 
Judah, Rev Et,helred 
Bewsher, Rev Jtobert 
Beasley, Rev J. H. 


Chaplains. 

. . (Chaplain of Bankipore 
Chaplain, Dinapore. 
Additional Cleboy. 

Bhagalpur. 

Monghyr and Jamalpur. 
MuzaflFarpur and Darbhanga. 
R-anehi. 

. . . . Cuttack. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Vacant . . . . . . . . . Bishop of Rangoon. 

aENioK Chaplains. 

Anderson, The Veu’lile Nieol Keith . , . . (On leave) 

Park, The Ven’ble William Robert, o.i.E , o B E. Archdeacon, Rangoon, and Bishop’s Com- 
missary (Also in charge of the Rangoon 
Diocesee and Chaplain, Rangoon Canton- 
ment) 

Thursfield, Rev Gerald Art hni Richard .. ( ’hapla in. Jlangoon Cathedral. 

Dclahay, Rev William . , (On leave). 

Lee, Rev Arthur OklfleM Kori is .. Chaplain, May myo. 

Junior (Uiaplain. 

Stevenson, Rev George E. Chaplain, Mingaladon Cantonment. 

Chaplain on Probation. 

Higginbotham, Rev. William Harold Spencer . . Chaplain, Mandalay. 


Central Provinces 

Wood, The Right Rt\. Alex, M a , p H D., d 
O.B.E. 

Martin, Ven'blc Frederick William, ai \ 
JDay, Rev. Fdward Ridlay, M \ 
Warmington, Rev. Guy Wilson, m a 
Streatfleld, Rev S F , B. \ 

Sanders, Rev ilarold Martin, M a 
Eastwiek, Rev Rowland, b \ 

Gash, Rev. I. J 

Williams, Rev. W. 1* , b. \ 

Heber Clare, Rev. . . 


Ecclesiastical Department. 

1)., Iiord Bisliop of Nagpni. 

Ai<-hdeaeon of Nagpur. 
Cbakrata, U P. 

(On leave). 

Garrison ('lia})lain, Jubbiilpore. 
(On leave). 

liinl Garrison Chaplain. 

K ainptee 
Na Sira had 

Central India, Mhow. 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Church of England. 

Waller, Right Rev. Ed wiml Harry Mansfield, d.d. Lord Bishop of Madras. 
Crichton, Rev. Walter Richard Arehdeaeon. 


# 


SENIOR Chaplains. 


Edmonds, Rev. Canon Hebert James, m.a. 
Mortlo<‘k, Rev. A. G. 

Langdale-Smith, Rev, Richard Marmadiike, B.A. 

Trench, Rev. Albert Cliarlos, Ji.c 

Goldman, Rev. A. T 


Cha])lain of Ootaeamund. 

(-haplam, St. George’s Cathedral, Madras. 
Chaplain, Wellington. 

Chaplain, Holy Trinity Church, Bangalore. 
Chaplain, St. Thomas’ Mount. 
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MADllAS ECCLESIASTICAL UEEAllTMEJST—cowW. 

JUNIOK CHAVLAINS 

Hayward, lie V. W. U. .. .. .. .. (Uiaplain, St. GcorKu’b Catlicdral. 

liev. (S. A. .. .. .. .. Chaplairi, St. Mary’s Church, Eort St. George* 

Clarke, Kcv. M. . . . . . . Garrison Chaplain, Eort St. George. 

White, Ecv. Jack . .. .. .. .. Chajdain, Eolariim. 

Ery, llov. ]<1. Jl. . . . . . . . . . Chaplain. (On leave). 

James IMiys, Jl. .. .. . . . Chaplain, Tninulghery. 

(JHUIlOll OF SCOTliANO. 

McLean, Uev. L. . . . . . . . . . . Prcbidnicy Senior Chaplain, Madras. 

Short, Kev. G. M. J) . . . . Chaplain, St. Amlrcw’s Church, Bangalore. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chavlains. 

NU. 

Junior Ciiai'j.ains 

Devlin, llev. 'r. S. .. .. .. .. .. Chaplain oi Kohat. 

Dradhury, llcv J 11. .. . Chaplain ot JVow si nua. 

.Nicholl, Uev. 10. M . .. . .. .. Chaplain ot rcshavvai . 

Lawrence, Uev (C . ., .. .. .. Chaplain ot Uazinak 

Salisbury, Ue\ Dr. . .. .. . Cha])lain oi Abbott a bad. 

Rose, Uev T. V. . .. .. . Assistant Cha])lain, I’esha war. 

Morgan, Uev B. 1 . . Chaidain of Uisaliuir. 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Barne, The Uight Uc\. Geoige Duiistord, m.a , Lahore Bibhoj) o± Lahoie. 

(' J K , o B E., V 1). 

Carden, The Yen Tile Jf C , M.A . . . (On leave). 

Mel\ civic, Uev. Uobert Fritz Stanley, J).J) (On leave). 

Jaster, Uev CanonJ.G.MA . .. . Ambala 

Marsliall, Rev Canon Tv’oiinan Edwyn, M A Uawalpiiidi. 

Johnston, Rev Canon G. F., m \ Karadii 

Devenish, The Ven’ble R S , m.a Lahore Aichdcaton ol Lahore. 

Tambhng, Rev. F. G. 11. . .. . (On leave cx-lndia). 

Uemnson, Rev Eric David, M A . . . Julhmder. 

Gome, Uev J-. M , Tii l (On leave ex-lndia.) 

Jones, Uev G. W , b.a. .. West Ridge, Rawalpindi. 

Storis-Fox, De.v. E A , M.v. Murree 

Nuholl, Uev. E M , M \ , m.c. . . Peshawar. 

McKenzie, Uev D S , M A . .New Delhi. 

Moigun, Uev B 1 , M a. . Uisalpui. 

Kvers, Uev. M. S , M \ , M tiu^'Ga 

Devlin, Uev 'I’ S , M v .. Kohat 

Salisbury, Uev Mai k, LM> , Abbottabad 

Waterbuiy, Rev F (i , B i>. . Dalhousie 

bail els, Uev R C , B.A . , Hydeiabad, (Sind.) 

United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Saunders, The Uight Uev. CJiarles John Godtrey, Bishop of Lucknow, Hcadquart ei s, .\llahabad. 

M. \ 

Bill, The Veii’ble Sidney Allred, M.A . .. Arclnleacon of Lucknow, Headquarters, Kami 


Westmacott, U., V.U., Bar-at'Law .. .. Uegistrar ol the Diocese of Lucknow, Head- 

quarters, Calcutta. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Bill, The Ven’blc Sydney Alfred, M.A Naini Tal. 

Cohu, T'he Uev. Canon Clilfoid John, m.a . . On leave preparatory to retirement. 

Talbot, The Uev, Alfred Dixon . . . . . . (On leave). 

Maynard, The Uev. Bertram Martin, a k.c . . (On leave). 

Broughton, The Uev. Arthur Hardwicke, M.A. . . Dclira Dun. 
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UNITED PKOVINCES ECCLESIASTICAL DEPABTMENT— 


Senior CHAPLAiNS--con«rf. 


Bigg, The Bev. Arthur Cecil Pietroni, m.a. . . Banlkhet (Almora). 
Hare, The Bev. Canon Arthur Neville, m.a. . . Fyzabad. 

Patrick, The Bev. Alexander, m.a. . . . . Jhansi. 

Porter, The Bev. John, L.TH. . . . . . . Agra. 

Douglas, The Bev. Percy Sholto, m.a. . . . . Muttra. 

Southern, The Bev. Gerald Ilolte Bracebridge, Allahabad Garrison. 


Luckman, The Bev. Sydney, b.a. . . . Oawnpore. 

Burn, The Bev. John Humphrey, b.a. . . . (On leave). 


Methodist Church. 

BENGAL. 


BevnclljThe Bev. Arthur Jesse 

Frost, The Ttev. George Levesley, Hou. cm-’. 

Kerr, The Bev. Bobert Thomas, Hon C v 

Poad, Tho Bev. Frank Edger 

Kelly, The Bev. John Dwyer, Hon c.E 

Thorpe, The Bev Perclval Edward 

Glanville, The Bev. J. E. . 

Wright, The Bev. Ba>moud B , b d. 
Bryson, The Bev. G. M. . 

Gaunter, Bov. J. Govett. . . 

Clifford, The Bev. F, Wesley 
Bolfe, The Bev. Herbert E. 


Senioi Methodist Chaplain in India, New Delhi- 
Bawalpindi . 

Lahore. 

Meerut. 

Quetta. 

Mhow. 

On leav e. 

Jhansi. 

Jubbulpore. 

Peshawar. 

Calcutta 

TiUcknow 

Secunderabad. 

Bangaloie. 


MADRAS. 

Whittread, The Bev. Arthur 
Hopkins, The Bev. J.conaid J 


BOMBAY. 

Cullwick, 'J'hc Bev. William Edward, Hon. c F. Bombay. 
Munro, The Bev. James Henry, Hon. c.F. . Kirkec 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India gives the following tables; — 


— ' 

3911 

1921 

1931 

1. British India and Indian 
States— ~ 

(a) Latin Bite . . 

1,614,620 

1,851,408 

2,164,918 

(b) Syriac Bites. . 

364,660 

440,488 

549,981 

2. French India 

25,918 

25,480 

25,492 

3. Portuguese India .. 

296,148 

288,741 

326,690 

Total, India 

2,301,346 

2,606,117 

8,067,081 

4 . Ceylon 

322,163 

393,986 

394,993 

Total, India and Ceylon . . 

2,623,600 

2,970,103 

8,462,074 


and to 19^’to^2 201 674 ® total for India and Ceylon was 1.170,864. In 1880 it had risen to 1,610,266 

o priests. In 1921 there were 3,156. In 1981 there were 

0 , 626 . 
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The Catboiic community as thoa existing is 
composed of the following elements: — 

(!) The ** Syrian” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Tbonaas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar* Apostolics. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three sullragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and uprthe west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(8) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

(5) Recent converts from the Jacobite com- 
munity in Malabar, of which 2 Bishops, iiO 
priests and Some 10,000 laity have been 
“ united ” to the Catholic Church. 

'I'ho Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation ds propaganda fi.de, till by 
the middle of the 10th century the whole 
eountry was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the Fadroado ’* or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 
by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing “ double 
jurisdiction”). At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows: — 

lender the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs : — 

The archbishopric of Goa and Damaun 
(having some extension into British r^^rri- 
torv) with suffragan bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both in British territory). 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 
Churches: — 

The archbishopric of Ernakulam, with Suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry. Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

Immediately subject to the Holy See : — 

Tile archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suffra- 
gan bishopric of Tiruvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide:— 

The archbishopr‘c of Agra, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmorc. ^ 

Tbe archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Tricmnopoly and Tuticorin, and the Missions 
of Ahmedabad and Karachi. 


The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpur, Patna and Shillong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkim. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellore, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
patam and Nagpur, the Prefecture-Apostolic 
of Jubbulporo, and the Missions of Cuttack 
and Bellary. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French), 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Salem and 
Malacca. 

The archbishopric of Simla, with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture -Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Quilon, Kottar and 
Vijayapuram. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Qalle, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic ot Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationality. They 
number about 1,300 besides which there is a 
body of fecular clergy mostly Indian, etc., 
numbering about 2,200, and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
tbe most important institutions are St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay, Bt. Joseph’s College, 
Trlchinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 
schools and elementarv sohe ols. The educa- 
tion of girls IS supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages aiid other charitable institutions. 
Tbe total number under education amounted 
in 1904 to 14.3,051 boys and 73,164 girls, 
later figures being unavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which tbose In the Punjab, 
Chota-^agplir, Krishnagar, Gojerat, tbe Ah- 
med eager district and the Telugu coasts may 
be mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) Tbe mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
Indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the coH sUons ottfie Soctety for the Pfo- 
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^gation oj the Faith and of the Holy ChUdhoodt 
oelped out by private or other donatiouH 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful Instruction 


THE CHURCH 


The Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church have become one. The Union, 
effected in October 1929, has already exerted 
a profound influence upon the life of the 
Church of Scotland in India. The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of hip Scottish fellow countrymen. The 
centenary of the churches in the three 
Presidency towns was celebrated : Calcutta, 
1914 : Bombay, 1919 ; Madras, 1921. Since 
1908 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment. There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, hombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
tuilt, in all considerable military stations, 
e.g., Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Banikhet, 
Rawalpindi, Hialkot, Uroballa and Jub- 
bnlpore. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there arc a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, aud those are serving in such 
stations as Rawalpinvli, Lahore, Cawnporc, 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta. The Additional 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment. In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousic. 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an Import- 
ant branch of the mission work nf the Church, 
but the Bombay College was elosed in 1819 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
sev ' ^een missionaries. The baptised Chris- 


and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post U 
occupied by theMost Rev. Archbishop Hierkels, 
P.D. appointed in 1931. 


OF SCOTLAND. 


tian community now numbers over 14,000 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 ih 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts ot 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 50 schools 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India. Its two Churche in 
Bombay have six representatives on lh< 
governing body of the Anglo-Scottish Edu 
cation Society, and the two churches exercisi 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottisl 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalor* 
and in Madras the local congregation support 
the school for poor children. The Ayrclief 
Girls* Boarding and High School is unde 
the care of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew’i 
Church. Simla. The now well-known St 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpoiip 
Bengal, though not directly part of th 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiatei 
by and are being locally managed by mission 
aries of that Clmrch. The homes exist fe 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com 
munity, and are doing magnificent worl 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 60 
children in residence. Further informatio 
may be found in “ Reports of the Scliemes of th 
Church of Scotland,” Blackwood A Sons ; ** Th 
Church of Scotland Year Book ** and “ Th 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in Indi 
and Ceylon.” 

Though the former Churches of the Unite 
Free Churcli now belong to the Church i 
Scotland they remain Independent of the est: 
blishment recognised by Government. The 
Mvo only three purely European cougregatioi 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay. 

The Church carries on Mission work in seve 
Afferent areas. They are Bengal (Calcutt 
Kama and Chinsura) ; the Santal Pargana 
with five stations ; Western India (Bomba 
Poona and Alibag) ; Hyderabad State (Jain 
Bethel and Parbhanl); Madras (Madn 
pity, Olilngleput, Sriperumbudur and Co 
jeeveram) ; the Central Provinces (Nagpu 
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Bhandara, Wardha, and Amraoti); Ilaj- 
putana, where the ejctensive work In 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 
in 1860 is now carried on from eleven 
centres. 

The work falls Into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 


Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in I^mbay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in' all parts of Us field and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
education through four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
well known. The Madras Christian College, 
which owes so much to the work of Dr. William 
Miller, is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies. Other 
Colleges are Wilson College, Bombay, and 
Hislop College, Nagpur. 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


TAB Baptist Missionary SociETT OF GREAT 1 There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
BRITAIN. — Formed in 1792, largely through the I Churches connected with the Society, but 


ertorts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The staff ol 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
206 missionaries and about 978 Indian and 
Singhalese workers. Connected with the SocieU 
are 376 Indian and Singhalese Chinches, 299 
Primary Day Schools, 20 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theological Training College. 
The Clnirch membiirahip at the close of 1933 
stood at 23,245 and the Christian community 
at 69,812. The membership daring the past ten 
years has increased by about 53 per cent, 
and the community by 50 per cent. In the 
same period. Amongst the non -caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these jieoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students Is carried on 
In Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
where hostels liave been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 

Ed ncATiONAii Work. — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College with 
its Royal Charter granted by His Danish 
Majesty in 1827, confirmed by the Britlshj 
Government in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
Settlement of Serampore in 1845, and placed! 
in 1866 by the College Council at the 
disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society 
to become a part of its Missionary Edu- 
cational operations, in Arts and Theology. 
It was affiliated in 1857 to the newly- 
formed Calcutta University ; reorganised] 
iu 1010 on the lines of its original founds-! 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo-] 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qnalifled students of all Churches. 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
for the Calcutta Examinations. Principal', 
Rev. G, H. C. Angus, it.A., B.D. 

There is a vernacular institute also at] 


English services are earned on in many of the 
stations. Medical work connected with the 
Society Is carried on in 7 Hospitals, and 12 Dis- 
pensaries. Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Cuttack. The Secretary of the 
Mission 18 the IW. 1). Scott Wells; 44, Lower 
Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Furnival Street, Holborn, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society tor 1934 
amounted to £172,034 of w'hich £90690 was 
expended in India lV: Ceylon. 1 

The Canadian Baptist Mission.— Was com- 
menced in 1873, and is located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Visagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 608 out- 
stations with 8 staff of 102 missionaries including 
10 qualified physicians, and 1,3 71 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,536 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 123, communicants 26,885 
and adherents 19,000 for the past year. Forty- 
six Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the. 
Educational department are 564 village day 
schools, with 19,284 children, 15 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, 2 Normal Training schools, a 
Bible TrainiMg School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper. Village Evangeli- 
sation is the central feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 65 per cent., tiie Christian 
community by 20 per cent., and scholars by 
105 per cent. Indian Secretary is the Rev. A. 
Arthur Scott, Tuni, East Godawarl. 

AMBRioAN Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, organized in 1814, has Missions In Burma 
begun 1813; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owesits rise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 32 main stations 
in Burma, 13 In Assam, 10 in Bengal-Orlssa 
29 in South India, besides many outstations. 

come within 


Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers All forms of missionary enterprise 
and Bible schools In seve/al centres. ' the scope of the Society. 
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The great work of the Mission continues to] 
be evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Bible-Women, and extends to 
many races and i anguages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical ■ 
transformation of the Karens, whose language' 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission. 
The work in Assam embraces 9 diiferent languages ; 
and largo efforts are made amongst the employees 
of the tea plantations. The Mission Press at 
Kangoon is the largest and finest in Burma. 

In the year 193‘i the field staff numbered 
387 missionaries, 0,870 indigenous workers. 
There were 2,732 oiganised Chinches ot which 
1,979 were self-supporting. (Jliurch membeis 
numbered 2,80,964. ]n the 2‘414 Sunday 
Schools were* enrolled 95.949 pupils. The 
Mission conducted 2,739 schools of all grades, 
one of which being Judson College, Rangoon, 
with 97,422 students enrolled. 13 hosintals and 
33 dispensaiies treated 8,389 inpatients and 
1,22,254 outpatients. Christians of all com- 
mimities among whom the Mission works 
contributed over Rs. 6,75,055 or this religious 
and benevolent work during the year. 

The American Baptist Assam Mission, 
was opened in 1836, and has 12 main stations 
staffed by about 50 miMsiouaries. There are 1 
1,038 native workers, 891 organized chiiiehcs, 
63,186 baptised members, 342 schools of all 
grades Iricludliig 2 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 
14 station schools. 4 Hospitals and 5 Dispen- 
saries treated 1,501 in-patients and 24,147 out- 
patients during the year. Mission work is 
carried out in 10 diiferent languages. 

Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary : Miss 
Marion G. Burnham, Gauhati, Assam. 

American Baptist, Benoal-Orissa Mission 
oommenced In 1836. Area of operation : Midna- 
pore district of juower Bengal, Balasore district 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 36, 
Indian workers 310. Two English Churches 
and 32 Vernacular Churches, Christian Com- 
munity 2,686. Educational : Two Boys’ High 
Schools and two Girls' High Schools and 115 Ele- 
mentary Schools, pupils 4,220. One Indu.s- 
trial School, known as Balasore Technical Scdiool, 


for carpentering, Iron work and motor mechanics. 
The Vernacular Press of this mission printed the 
first literature in the Santali language. 

Secretary — Mr. W. S. Dunn, Bhudrak, Orissa. 
The American Baptist Tblugu Mission 
—Was commenced in the year 1636, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and an 
important work in Madras aud the surrounding 
vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, but there 
are also Educational and Medical institutions 
of importance. Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Nellore, Ongole and Kiimool. 
Organized Telugu Churches number 337, with 
110,690 baptized communicants. There are 78 
missionaries, and 2,720 Indian workers. The 
mission maintains a Theological Seminary at 
R,amapatriarn for the training of Indian preach- 
ers. A Bible Training School for the training 
of Telugu women is located in Nellore. A total 
of 37,077 receive instruction in 1,270 primary 
scliools, 16 second ary schools and 4 high schools, 
in Medical work 7 Hospitals and 11 Dispensaries 
report 5,391 in-patients, 93,108 out-patients, 
and 115,073 treatments during the year. 

Secretary — ^Rev. T. Watlme, Ongole, Guntur 
; District. 

The Attstralian Baptist Foreign Mis 
SION. — (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth. The field 
of operations is in East Bengal. The staff 
numbers 35 Australian workers. There are 
3,081 communicants and a Christian community 
of 5,697. 

Secretary, Field Council : The Rev. W. G 
Crofts, B A., Biri Siri Mission House, P. 0 
Hatshibganj, Dist. Mymensmgh. 

The Strict Baptist Mission. — Has 21 
European Missionaries, and 222 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chiiiglepnt, Salem, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly Districts. Communicants number 
1,487 ; organised churches 54 ; elementary 
schools 85, with 2,905 pupils. 

Treasurer and Secredary: Rev. D. Morling, 
Kovilpatti, Tinnevelly District. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


THE Irish Presbyterian Church Mission. — 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 86 Missionaries, of whom 13 are clerical, 14 
Educationalists, 6 are Doctors and 2 Nurses. 
The Indian staff numbers 524, of whom 15 are 
Pasters, 87 Evangelists, 4 Colporteurs, 41 Bible- 
women, and 348 are Teachers. There are 10 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
2,358, and a Christian Community of 7,739. In 
Medical work there are 4 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries, with 1,714 in-patients, 17,377 new 
oases, and a total attendance of 67,819. The 
Mission conducts 8 High Schools, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory School at 
ParantiJ and 131 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6,724 pupils; also 1 creche, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
Teachers Training College for Women at Borsad, 


a Divinity College at Ahinedabad, and a Mission 
Press at Surat. The Mission has made a 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which there arc 
about a score in connection with it, most of them 
thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, working; 
in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha districts 
with Farm Colonics attached. 

Secretary : Rev. George Wilson, b.a 
Ahmed abad. 

The United Presbyterian Church oi 
North America.— The Sialkot Mission of tlii^ 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Punjab 
in 1855. It is now carrying on work in ter 
civil districts in the JPunjab and two in tlu 
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North-West Frontier Province. Its missiona- 
ries number 113, including married ladies 
and its Indian workers 316. Its educational 
work composes one Theological Seminary, 
one College, four High Schools, one Industrial 
scliool, seven Middle schools and 134 Primary 
schools. The enrolment in all schools in 1930 I 
was 13,209. Medical woik is carried on tlxrough 
five Hospitals and four Dispensaries. I’hc 
communicant membership of the Church which 
has been established was 44,753 in 1931 and 
the total Christian community 95,216. 

General Secretary : Rev. H. C. Chambers, d.u., 
(Jordon College, Rawalpindi. 

The American Pkesryteuian Mission ope- 
rates in three main sections known as the Punjab 
North India and Western India Missions. 'Phe 
American stall, including women, numbers 256, 
and the Indian sta If 1 ,135. There arc thirty-four 
main stations and 229 out-stations Organised 
churches number 100, ot whicli thirty-two are 
self-supporting. There are 13,826 communi- 
cants and a total baptized community of 61,487. 

Educational work as follows — 'Pwo men’s 
colleges and an interest in the Isabella Thoburn 
and Kinnaird Colleges for Women, students 
about 1,820; one Theological College, students 
thiity-four ; two 'Praining Schools tor Village 
VVfjrkers, students about 180 ; twelve High 
Sidiools, students about 3,400 ; three Industrial 
Schools ; three Agricultural Demonstration 
Karms ; five Teachers’ Training Departments ; 
The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medical College for Women, stu- 
dents about 170 ; 230 Elementary Schools , 241 
Schools of all grades, pupils about 12,023. 

Medical Work : — Seven Hospitals ; twenty- 
hnir Dispensaries. 

Evangelistic Woik: — 331 Sunday Schools, 
with an attendance of 11,503 pupils. Contri- 
butions for church and evangelistic woik, on 
the part of the Indian chuich, Rs. 71 ,254. 

The Hospital at Miraj, founded by the late 
Sir William J. Wanless and now under the care 
ot C. E. Vail, is well-known throughout the whole 
of S.W, India, and the Forman Christian College 
:>t Lahore, under the piiiicipalship of Dr. S. K. 
Datta, is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab. The Ewing Christian College (Dr. 
C. H. Rice, Principal) has giown rapidly in 
numbers and influence. 

Secretary of Council of A. P. Missions in 
i/irha.*— Rev. J. L. Dodds, p.n., “ Lowriston”, 
»ehra Dun, U. P. 

Secretary, North India Mission : — Rev. W. L. 
Allison, B.A.j B.D., Gwalior, O.I. 

Secretary, Punjab Mission : — Rev. J. B. Weir, 
H.A., Ewing Hall, Lahore. 

Secretary, Western India Mission : — Rev. 

B. Updegraff, M.A., D.D., Nipani, Belgaum 
• hstrict. 

The New Zealand Preshyterian Mission — 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
l*unjab. 

Secretary : Miss B. J. Hardle, Jagadhri, 
Blst. Amballa. 


The United Church op Canada Mission.— 
Commenced in 1877 has 14 main stations in 
Indore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Jaora, Sitamau, 
Bhopal and Banswara States. ’J’he Mission 
staff numbers 80, Indian workers 200. This 
Mission works in conjunction with the Malwa 
Church-Council of the United Church of Northern 
India, which reports for this part of its terri- 
tory : — Organised churches 22 ; Unorganised 
churches 8'; Communicants 2,241; Baptised 
non-communicants 5.836; Uubaptised adhe- 
rents 821 ; Total Christian Community 8,898. 

Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle Schools tor ho\s and girls ; a High School 
foi girls, an Arts (Jollogc for students of both 
sexes (The Indore (fliristian College), a Normal 
School for girls, and the Malwa 'rheological 
Seminary. Women’s industrial w'ork is carried 
on in Mhow and Rutlam, and Vocational 'J’rain- 
ing for l>oys is a feature of the Rasalpura Boys’ 
School, where training is provided in printing, 
talloiiiig, carpentiy and motor mechanics. 

The Medical woik is large. There arc three 
I General Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treated, and live Women's Hospitals, and 
also a number of dispensaries in oeiitral and out- 
stations. 

General Secretary of Mission — Rev. A. A. 
Scott, M A., B.D , B Paed , Indore, C. I. 

Associate Secretary of Mission — Miss F. E, 
Cleniihiie, Khaiiia, V. 1. (Fta Mchldpur Rd. 
Station). 

Secretary of Mahm Church-Counnl : — Rev. 
F. H. Russell, M.A , D D , Rutlam, C. I. 

The Canadian Pre&bytenan Mission operates 
in two sections, the Northern Section with 
headquarters at Jhansi in the U.P., and the 
Central India Section, known as the Southern 
Bhil Field. 

In Central India the five central stations are 
located in the States of Alirajpur and Jobat 
and Bar warn, but the Mission comprises within 
its area the States of Jhabua and Katliiwara, 
also part of Chhota Udaipur in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and parts of Dhar, Indore and Gwalior 
States bordering on the Jobat- Bar wani Road. 
The Staff in Central India cfmsistsof 20 mission- 
aries and 42 Indian workeis. There are several 
elemontarv schools iii the area and a central 
and veriiaciilar School for boys and girls at 
Amkhut and Alirajpur States. At Amkhiit 
also there is a (Uuldreu’s Nursery Home and 
dispensary and a Geneial Hospital for the 
area is located at Jobat. In the district 
there are five organised and 3 unorganised 
chuiches with 273 eommuiiicant members 
and a baptised community of over 1,300. 

Secretary — Tliomas Draper, M.R.C.S. (Lond ), 
M.R.C.P. (Ed). Jobat, Via Dohad, Central India. 

The Jhansi Section formerly known as the 
Gwalior Mission was founded by the late Dr. J. 
Wilkie in 1905. There is now a staff of twelve 
missionaries and tweiity-flve Indian workers 
who are engaged in Jhansi city, Esagarli, 
Baragaon and the surrounding villages. 

Activities include Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools for both boys and girls and hostels for 
Christian pupils in ’each. There is also an 
] orphanage for cliildren under school age, a 
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dispensary and an indnstnaJ school for boys 
There is an agricultural settlomoiit at Esagaih 
where the Mission has a farm of 1,200 acres. 

There are two organised churches liaving a 
communicant membership of 350. 

Secretary . — The Kev. A. A. Lowther, M.A., B.D. 

The Welsh Galyinibtjo METHOiii6T(PaEsBY' 
TEBTAN) Mission established in 1840 with a staff 
of 40 Missionaries, 050 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the Khassia and Jamtia 
Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Gachar 
The Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro* 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 35,396 ; the total Christian community 
92,023 ; organised Churches 721: Elementary 
schools number 678. Scholars 20,243; in addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
3, Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools 822and 
Scholars 54,047. Four Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries provide annually for more than 
10,000 patients. 

Secretary : Bev. F. J. Sandy, Durtlang, Aljal. 


The AiicoT Mission op the Reformed 
(Church. — In America organised in 1853 occu- 
pies most of the North and South Arcot and 
Chittoor districts in S. India with a staff of 55 
Missionaries and 801 Indian workers. Churches 
number 16, Communicants 7,452 ; Total Chris- 
tian Community 26,442; Boarding Schools 17, 
Scholars 1,129; Theological School 1, students 
31 ; Voorhcps College, Vellore, students 137, 
High Schools 4, Scholars 1,887 ; Training Schools 
2, students ] 20 ; Industrial Schools 2, Agricul- 
tural Farm and School 1, total pupils 280 ; 
Elementary schools 225, Scholars 9,716. Two 
Hos))itals and 4 Dispensaries with a staff of 68 
provided for 2,617 in-patients and 29,573 out- 
patients excluding the Union Medical College 
Hospitals and Dispensaries, Vellore. 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India iiud a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarters ot the 
Mission. The TInion Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium for S. India is near Madanapalle. 
Arogiavaram, P.O , Chittwor District. 

Nccrc/ory — Ilev. W. H. Farrar, Arni, S 
India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Tee American Board op commissioners 
FOR foreign Missions.— Has two large Mis- 
sions, the American Marathi Mission, and the 
Madura Mission. The Marthi Mission covers 
a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara 
and Sholapiir. It was commenced In 1813, 
the first Amerrge Mission in India. Its 
activities are large and varied. The staff 
for 1933 consisted of 52 missionaries in 
all, and 51M Indian workers operating in 9 
stations and 90 outatations. Organized 
churches nunbei 69 with 6 739 communicants, 
and 1,8311 unbaptized adherents. There is a 
work for lepers at Sholapur. The educational 
work includes 10 secondary and training schools, 
with 1,151 pupils ; and 68 primary schools, with 
4,145 pupils three-tifthb of whom are non- 
Christians, Zenoiia work and industrial work 
are vigorously (jarried on, the latter embracing 
carpentary and lace work. A school for the blind 
is conducted in Bombay on both educational 
and industrial lines. In the hospitals and 
dispensaries of the Mission last year, 57,797 
patients were treated. This Mission was the 
first to tianslate the Christian scriptures into 
fhe Marathi tongue. At Sholapur a settlement 
or Criminal Tribes is carried on by the Mission 
under the supervision of Government. Secretary' 
Rev. W. Q. Swart, Ahmednagar. 

Madura Mission. — Tlie Madura Mission 
celebrated its centenary in January, 1934, and 
at tJiat time turned over administration of 
work under its control to the Madura Mission 
Sangam. The Mission still exists to deal with 
certain matters relating to the mamtenance of 
missionaries. The Secietary is Rev. W. W. 
Wallace, Madura. 

Madura Church Council.— The Madura 
Church Coimcll is a branch oi the South India 
United Church, and is in charge of the Cluristian 
community that has developed thi-ough the work 


of tlie Madura Mission. The Madura rhurch 
(V)imcil IS in eliaige ot ,33 pastorates, about 250 
village schools and five large Elemental v 
Higher Grade Co-ediu atioiial Boarding Schools 
The Secrctsuyof this organization is Rev. Paul; 
Raj 'J’homas, J’asuiiialai. 

Madura Mission Sangam — Tlie Madura 
Mission Saugain was iorrnod in 3anuar>, 1934, 
to take ovei woik m tlu' Madura and Jiamnad 
Distiicts vhich had lutheito been under the 
contiol oi the IMadma Mission. This work 
consists oi a Hospital tor men and a Hospital 
toi women and a huge High School and Traminu 
School for Girls in Maduia a school ; for girls at 
Rachanyapiiram tluce miles from Maduia , 
a High School, Tiaming School, Trade School 
and Theological Seminary at Pasiiinalai, togethei 
with sonic ies])onsii)ihty for the village woiK 
under the iiniiiediate control of the Maduia 
Chill ell Council. 

The Madura JMission Sangam consists of a 
little oAei forty membeis more than halt oi 
whom must by constitution he Indians. Tin 
Societal y of the Madura Mission Sangam n 
Rev. R, A. Duiiiey, Tirumangalam. 

The American College, Madura. — T lu 
American College, then located at Pasumalai 
was alhliatcd with the University of Madnc 
as a second Grade College in 1881. In 190 
the College Depaitiiiciit was removed to Madnn 
where foi five ycuis it was accommodated ii 
what is now the Union Christian High Schon 
building. In 1909 the College was renio\e( 
to its present site in Tallakulam on the noitl 
side of the Vaigai river. It was afiiliated as . 
Fust Grade College m 1913. 

In 3 934 at the time of the centenary of tli 
Mission, the American College became organicall 
independent under its own Governing Counci 
In the same year it was granted affiliation as u 
Honours College. 
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The present College site comprises about forty 
;icres. On the College grounds are located the 
Main College Hall, the Ellen S. James Hall 
of Science, Binghamton Hall, the Chapel, 
Uanicl Poor Memorial Library, Mtiin Hostel, 
/umbro Memorial Hostel, Dining Halls, 
Prmcipal’s residence, Warden*s l^odgo, four 
additional bungalows, and athlet ic fields. 

Thb Scandinavian alliance Mission ov 
North Aherioa. — The mission staff in Khandesh 
IS represented by sixteen missionaries, and .*19 
Indian workers. There are 292 church members 
in good standing with 741 in Sunday Schools. 14 
Klementary Schoo's provide for 368 pupils. 

Secretary : — ^Miss Olga E. Noreen, Amalner ' 
Hast Khandesh. 

THE Swedish Alliance Mission.— Working 
among B.ols, Hindus and Muhammedans in 
West Khandesh, has 22 missionaries and 49 
Indian workers. There aie 8 congregations w ith 
a total membership of 1,021 of whom 466 are 
communicants. There are 12 Elementary Schools, 
2 Training Sediools and 5 School Homes. Tlic 
pupils in all schools arc 507. 

Secretary : — The Hev S Olilsson, Maiidalwar, 
Via Taloda, W. Khaudcbli 

Free Church of Finland Mission — Total 
Mission staff is represented bv 6 Missionaries 
1 native pastor, 2 Cateeliists, 3 teacheis There 
ne about 118 e,ommimie-ants and total eommu- 
iiitv 200 Thiee day schools, 1 evening seliool, 

1 dispensaries and weaving mdiistiy. 

Secretary -Rev E A. Ollila, Gluim, B. IJ 
l{.nlway. 

The London Missionary Society. — Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies .3 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
'fravancore. The Mission engages in evciy 
from of Missionary activity. 


The European staff numbers 87, Indian 
workers 2,460, Organised Churches 520; 
Communicant<<< 25,311 and Christian Com- 
munity 177,796. There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159: 2 Theological Institutions, 

students 70 ; 4 Training Institutions, pupils 
114 ; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849 , 25 

Boarding schools, scholars, 1,167 and 862 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
medical work Hospitals number 6 , HurscS 7 Euro- 
peans and 33 Assistants, 1 4 qiialifled doctors, 9 
Europeans and 62 Assistants and 10,413 in- 
patients and 206,276 out-patients for the 3 ear. 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at ('aleutta and Mmshidabad District, Bengal; 
Ij.M.S. woik in the United fTovinces has been 
el )sefl biif a Union Mission of the AY M. 8 ., 
(5. M. S. and 1^ M. 8 lias beentjpened in Benares 
City with the Rev. J. C Jackson of the L, M 8 . 
as Superintendent. JMiis Mission concentrates 
especial l 3 '<»n workamongst jiilgrims and students. 
Special cttoits are made amongst the 
Nama Sudras. 'J’hc S. India district and 
Travancore arc divided into fhc Kanarese, 
Tehigii, Tamil and Malayalam fields with 19 
stations and 959 outstations. At Nageroil 
(Travaucoic) is tlic Scott Christian College and 
Higli School with 985 students, a Clniicli and 
congiegatioii said to be the largest m Indii 
and a Printing Press, the centre of the S. 
Travaiicoie Tract S cietv. 

JFtenaal Secret ary — Rev. H. A Wilson, u 
10, Aslmtosh Mukerji Hoad, Calcutta. 

South Intlia — Secretary and Treasurer — Rev. 
George Parker, M.A., b.d., 18, Lavelle Road, 
Jfangalorc. 

Benares Superintendent . — Rev J. C .Tackson, 
Raiukatora, Benares Cantonmont U. P 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christjae and Missionary Alliance. 
-Dates f 10111 the voar 1893 under the name 
••1 the Tnternationai Missionary Alliance, but in 
Mumbor of Its missionaries weie at work 
llciar Province much earlier. Work is earned 
oil in the Proviuei'S of Berar, Khandesh and 
Ciijarat. There is a staff of 50 missionaiies and 
30 Indian woikeis. The number of mission 
'.tations is I 6 with additional nutstations 
I'here is a Christian community of 2,088 iwi nits, 
tbore are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls 1 Training School for Indian workers 
md 1 English congregation at Bhusawal. 


Schoolshaving 200 teachers and a total enrol- 
ment of 4.947, Tliero were 44,459 calls at mis- 
sion dispensaries m 1932. The foreign medical 
staff consists of 2 doctors, 3 nurses. iTidustrial 
w'ork is carried on in eight of the Boarding 
Schools. A voc.ational school, including tea- 
chers’ training, village trades and agriculture 
for boys and a school of practical arts for girls 
are coiiduc,tod at Ankles var. Evangelistic, 
Temperance and Publication w'ork receive due 
emphasis. 

Secretary — L. BlickenstafT, Bulsar, Surat 

Dlstiict 


Executive Secretary : — Rev. K. D. Garrison, 
A kola, Berar, C.P. 

The Church of the Brethren (American 
— 'Opened work in 1895, and operates in Broach 
3urat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Rajpipia States. Its staff number 40 foreign 
workers including missionaries’ wives, and 200 
loaian workers. The Baptized (immersed)member- 
^mp stands at 5,213. Education is carried on in 7 
Girls Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
boys, and 123 Village Day Schools. Females 
under instruction number 796, males 2,962, total 
under instruction 3,758. There arc 125 Sunday 


The PoiNA and Indian Village Mission — 
Founded in 1893. Mission Stations : — IChed 
Shivapur, Poona Distiic-t, Nasrapiir (Bhor 
State), Poona District; Lonand, M S M. Ry., 
Satara District; Phaltan, Satara District; and 
Pandharpur and Nateputa, Akhiz Sholapur 
District. The Staff consists of 46 European and 
47 Indian workeis, with a community of about 
67 Indian Cfhristians and their families. The 
main woi kis evangelising in the villages, women’s 
zenana work, and primary education Medical 
work IS conducted at each station, w^ith a 
hospital at Pandharpur. Headquarters • 44, 

Sassoon Road, Poona. 
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Secreta/ry: — J. W. Stothard. 

Thb Ahbrioan Chtjbobes of God Mission 
— Has four miBSionaries at liogra, one at Khan* 
Janpur, Bogra District, Bengal, and two at 
Ulubaila, Howrah District. 

Executive Secretary : — Bev. TI. W. Cover, M.A., 
Bogra, E.B.It. 

Recording Secretary : - Rev. A. E. Myers, b.a., 
Ulubaria, Howrah Dlst. 

The India Christian Mission.— Found- 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 Missionaries, 53 stations and out-st^itions, 
1,759 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one Inlustrial School and biblc School in the 
Ellore District, also Station at Dodballapur 
near Bangalore, S. India, also Colony for 
young people of mixed parentage, Champawat, 
via Alraora, U. P. stations also in Nnwara Eliyu 
Mulpotha Uva Province and Polgaliawella, 
Ceylon ; Girls’ Orphanage at JSTuwai a Eliya; In- 
dustrial Homes for children of mixed parentage, 
Hiiwara Eliya. Total Chrisrian community 
4,U92. Magazines — Rnglish Missionary Notes 
and Telugu 1,0 M. Messenger. 

Directors : — Rev. Arnold Payntor, (Tiampa* 
wat, Alniora, IJ. P. and Mis A. Jj. J*aynter, 
Kuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 

The Church op the Nazauene Mission. — 
Has its hcadipiarters tor India at Buldaiia, 
Berar, where it has a Boys’ Boarding Sijhool, 
In Chikhli, 14 miles tiom Buldana there is a 
Girls’ Boarding Soliool. At present there are 
six missionaries in India and a force of 31 Indian 
Preachers, teachers and Bible women. 

President of the Council • — Rev. P. L. Beals, 
Buldana, Berar. 

The Hehizibale Faith Missionary Associ- 
ation . — Has live missionaries in India. The> 
are Rev. S. V. vUiii'-teiisen, Kev. and Mis. W. ..f 
Brown, and Rev. Jl. A. Dodd at Adra, B. R 
Railway, and Miss E. K. l.andis at itaghuiiath- 
piir, Manblmm Distiict. 

Thb Tibetan Mission— Has 3 Mission- 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary — Miss J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling, 

The Indian Missionary Society of Tinni*- 
VELLY (DORN ARAL MISSION) — Opened In 1903 
operates in the Wa ran gal District of the Nizam’s 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes i 
called Paliars in the British and Travancore ! 
Hills. It is the missionary effort of the Tamil 
Christians of Tinnevelly. There are now nearly 
8,020 Telugu Christians in 135 villages and 41C 
Paliyar Christians in the lulls. The Society 
publishes monthly The Missionary IntHligence 
containing information about the Society’s work 
In both the fields. Secretary — Rev. D. S 
David, Palameottali. 

'The Mission to Lepers — Founded In 1874, 1 
is an interdenominational and international 
Society for the establisliinent and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepem and of their 
untainted children working in 20 countries but 
largely in India, China, Korea and Japan. Its 
work in India is carried on through co-operation 
with 80 Missionary Societies. In India alone 
the Mission now has 36 Asylums of its own with 


upwards of 6,500 inmates and is aiding or has 
some connection with work for lepers at 22 other 
places in India. Altogether in India over 8,005 
lepers arc being helped. 

The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents. More than 800 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early cases both adults 
and children are now benefiting. 

Most of the Mission’s income is received from 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised 
in India, but the bulk of the money expended 
by the Mission in India is received from 
Britain, although the provincial Government 
give regular maintenance grants. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
Lepers, of which H. E. Lady Bra bourne, who 
rcpre-.ent8 the Bombay Presidency, is a Vice- 
President. 

Uon. Treasurer", — P. B. Morris, Esq., P. O. 
Box 164, 6, Church Lane. 

lion. Treasurer^ Bombay : — R. C. Lowndes 
Esq., C/o Messrs. Killiek, Nixon & Co., Bombay 

I The General Secretary of the Mission is 
Mr. W. H. P. Anderson. 7, Bloomsbury Square. 

I London, VV. C. The Secretary for India Is Mr. A 
Donald Miller, Piinilla, Bihar. 

The Regions beyond Missionary Unioa 
I — ^An luter-deiiominatioiial Society commence!* 
work at Mothihan, Bihar, in 1900, and novi 
oecn])icB 0 stations and 0 out-stations in tin 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a stal' 
of 17 European and 2 Indian Missionaries an( 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission mam 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boy^ 
Orphanage and Boarding School wltli Carpentrj 
industrial department, 1 M. E. School with 20( 
pupils. Communicants number 80. Secretary 
(Vacant) Liukaria Hospital, Bagahi 

P. O , Cliamparam District. 

The Raxaul Medical Mission, affiliated witl 
the Regions beyond Missionary Union ha 
1 Hospital at Raxaul, Cluimparan District, will 
1 married European Doctor, 2 European Nursin' 
Sister, and 7 Indian w'orkers. 

Secretary — Dr H. C. Duncan. 

The National Missionary Society o 
India — Establisiied 1905, started, financed am 
managed by Indian Christians, has a staff of 2 
Missionaries and ICO helpers and Voluntai 
workers operates in Monl^omery District (th 
Punjab), Sirathu and Khaga, (U.P.), Haluaghat 
Myiriensingh District (Bengal), Jharsuguda 
(B. & O.), Murwahi (C.P.), North Kanar: 
Mirajgaon and Kannala, Talukas (Bombay 
Parkal Taluk (Nizam’s Dominions) and Tin 
pattur Taluk (N. Arcot) Thirty-four Elemei 
tary Schools and 1 High School with hostc 
one printing press, three Dispensaries and t^^ 
Hospitals. Annual expenditure Rs. 70,00( 
The National Missionary Intelligencer (a monthl 
journal in English sold at Re. 1 per year po^ 
free), Qasid (a monthly journal in Persian-Urdi 
.at Rs. 2-8-0, Deepekai (a monthly journal i 
Tamil and Kanarese) at 8 annas per year, po 
free. 
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Address: — N. M. S. 
Madras. 


Buildnig, Eoyapettah, 


President: — The Rt. Rev. Abraham Mar 
Thoma, m.a. , D.D. 

General Secretary: — Rai Bahadur A. C. Mar- 
kcrji, B.A. Associate Secretary : Thos. David, b.a. 

B.D. 

THE Seventh-Day Adventist Mission.— 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work In India in 1893, and now employ a staff 
of five hundred and seventy-seven workers. 
European and Indian, Including one hundred 
and seventy ordained and licensed ministers. 
Evangelistic and exlucational work is conducted 
in sixteen vernaculars, beside work for English 
speaking peoples in the large cities For 
administrative purposes, there are live branch 
organizations located as follows : — 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Western 
India. (J, S. James, Superintendent.) 
Office Address: 6, Dhondy Road, Devlali, 
Nasik District. 

Seventh-Day Adventist Mission — Burma. 

(J. L Christian, Superintendent). Office 
Address: 30, Voyle Road, Rangoon Canton- 
ment, Burma. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Northeast 
India. (O. G. Lowry, Superintendent.) 
Office Address * 17, Abbott Road, Lucknow. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Northwest 
India. (G. C. Lowry, Superintendent ) 
Office Address : 17, Abbott Road, Lucknow. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — South India 
(E. M. Meleen, Superintendent). Office 

'' Address: 10. Cunningham Road, Bangalore 

The general headquarters for India and Burma 
is located at Salisbury Park, Poona. A. W. 
Cormack, President; C. L. Torrey, Secretary 
and Treasurer. (Office Address : Post Box 1,>, 
Poona), On the same estate is an up-to-date 
jtublishing house devoted entirely to the printing 
(jf health, temperance, evangelical and associated 
literature. (Address ; Oriental Watchman i 
Publishing House, Post Box 35, Poona). 

A large number of day and boarding vernacula 
and Anglo- vernacular schools are conducted 
in different parts of the country ; and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorie. European education is 
provided, a regular high school course, with 
more advanced work for commercial and other 
special students, being available. In all the 
denominational boarding schools increasing 
emphasis is being laid on vocational work, the 
students being required to share in the domestic 
work of the institution, and in many cases, to 
engage in some trades or other work. 

Eight physicians, one maternity worker, 
(C.M.B.) and a number of qualified nurses are 
employed, regular medical work being conducted 
at thirty- two stations. 

The baptized membership (adult) is 4,400 
organized into 105 churches ; and in addition 
a substantial community of enquirers is receiving 
systematic instruction. 278 Sabbath Schools 
are conducted with an enrolled membership of 
about 8,870. 

The Bombay address is “ Sorab House,” 
Gaiden Road, Colaba, Bombay. 


The American • Mbnnonite Mission.-- 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces, 
Mission staff numbers 37, Indian workers 55, 
Church members 1,400, adherents 717, Industrial 
Training institutions 2, Academy including High 
School, Normal School and Bible School — Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 11, 
Orphanages 2, Widows’ Home 1, Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Home 1, Horae for un- 
tainted children of lepers 2, Leper Clinic 5. 

Secretary ; A. C. Brunk, Dbamtar, C. P. 

The general Confsrbnob — Mennonitb 
MissiON—Started in 1901 in the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 23 ; Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on. Secretary ; Rev. P. W. Penner, 
Janigir, C. P. 


The Eurkh and Centra!* India Hill 
Mission.— E stablished 1890 in the C. P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 15, Indian workers 
20, Churches 8, Communicants 327 ; Christian 
Community 500 ; 2 Boarding Schools with 62 
boarders and 2 elementary schools. 


Secretary.- 

C. P. 


-Rev. Carl Wyder, Ellichpur, Berar, 


The Ceylon and India General Mission. — 
Established 1802, occupies stations in 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts and also stations in Horana, Ceylon. 
Mission staff 36 ; Indian workers 130 ; Churches 
13; Communicants 90i»; Christian community 
3,100 ; Orphanages 4 ; Elementary Schools 35 ; 
Pupils 3,300. 

Secretary. — N. F. Silsbee, 7, Pottery Road, 
Bangalore. 

The boys’ Christian Home Mission.— 
It owes its existence to a period of famine, 
was commenced in 1 899. Mission staff about 10, 
Indian workers about 1 25. There are elementary 
schools with three orphanages, one for boys anil 
two foi girls, industrial tiaining being given in 
all three. 


There are three main stations — At Dhond in 
the Poona District and at Oral and Benares in 
United Provinces. At Benares there is an 
Industrial Training Institution for leainiug 
Motor, Electrical and Carpentry tiades. It is 
for Indian young men but a few English, or 
European, young men have received training 
also. There are some out-stations. Director 
Rev. John B. Norton, Dhond, Poona District. 
Rev. W. K. Norton, who opened the North 
India work and wlio was Secretary of the 
Mission, died while on a visit to America. His 
work goes on under his widow, Mrs. W. K. 
Norton. 


Ladies' Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission.— 
This is an inter-denominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in 5 stations in the 
Bombay Presidency, 7 in United Provinces, 
and 4 in the Punjab. There are 75 European 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 32 Assistant 
Missionaries, 235 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 52 Bible women. During 1933 there were 
5,119 in-patients in the three hospitals supported 
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by the Society (JSTasik, Lucknow and Patna). I DiSCiple Societies. 

There were 23,515 out-patients, 88,609 attend- ^ j 

ances at the Dispensaries. In their .30 1 The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
schools were 3,129 pupils and there is a the United Christian Missionary Society, 
University Department at Lahore. The Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., began work in 
evangelistic side of the work is largely done ' India in 1882. It works in the Central Pro- 
by house to house visitations and teaching the vinces and South United Provinces. There are 
women in Zenanas, 1,256 women were regularly 60 missionaries, including missionaries’ wives, 
taught. Total expenditure in India £44,535. land 266 Indian workers. There are 17 organ- 
rxf Tiiinnffnr ' I*®*! churches with the membership of 2,524. 

Hon. Treasurer. Ihe Lord Meston of Dunottar. , ^ Christian community of 5,000. There 

President. — The Lady Klnnairel. are 6 hospitals and 9 dispensaries, in which 

Secretaries. — Rev. E. S. Carr, m. A. (Hon.) 1 2,298 in-patients, and 31,289 out-patients were 
Miss K. Marrincr and! treated last year, with a total of 1,84,414 treat- 
1 ments. There is an orphanage for children under 
years of age, with the older orphans provided 
Medical COLLBaE, ^he boarding schools and hostels. Three 


Rev. L. B. Butcher, 
Miss Liesching. 

Women's Christian 


WITH WHTOH IS INOOR^RATED i boarding schools for girls and one for boys, with 

Medical School for Women, in hostel for boys show 644 inmates. There 

North India School of Medicine for Cbrntianjig ^ne Leper Asylum with 120 inmates. A 
Women was opened m Ludhiana in order to | Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 120 patients 
give a Medical Education ui^er Christian j year. An Industrial Scliool is 

influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith conducted at Damoh in connection with 
Brown, D.ibE., M.A., m.d. was its Founder and ^bich n 400 acre farm U used for practical 
Principal. 1 he School was Inter-denorninational, i The Mission Press at Jubbulpore printed 

and truined students for various Missionary v(‘.ar about 3,000,000 pages of Christian 
Societies. Literature. 1 Normal, 2 Industrial Schools, 2 

Clinical work was at first given at the Char- High Schools, 5 Middle Schools and 15 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Jaidhlana Primary Schools, with about 2,330 under in- 
Zenana and Medical Mission. The Memorial jstruction. 

Hospital was 0 ])cned in 1900, and has now 220 1 i. i. » • oi. ..i 

beds. In 1918 noii-Cbmtinii Stmlenfcs were I The Anstralian Branch 3 Mhawn Station, 
also admitted for training, and tlic name was[‘® the Poona District. Ihe G^at Britain and 
modified to its present title given above. Mirzapur District of U.l . 

In in vpfirs n.pHiPni ^tiub.nfs rtiniiHod Palamau District in Orissa. These two 

J8H as compim^ ' WhaUVSirof 

muses and 549 as dais and midwives . Mission Disciples of Christ. 


At present 275 aie in tinining — V57 medical 
students, 26 compouiuieis, 51 as nurses and 61 
us nurse dais. 


Secrefarv and Treasurer: D. A. McOavran, 
rh I)., .lubbulporc, C. P 


New laboratories have been built for Clinical 
Pathology, for Physiology, and for Chemistry 
and Physics. New (luartcrs tor Sisters, Nurses, 
Assistant staff and also a new Babies’ Ward. 
The new Dispensary for out-patients lias now 
become very popular. 

The Missionary Settlement for Univer- 
sity Women was founded in Bombay in 1896. 
Its work is religious, social and educational.! 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women. Classes for educated girls 
are provided and teaching is also given in 
pupils' homes. The Settlement staff take part 
in many of the organised activities for women’s 
work in the city. Tlic Social Training Centre 
is located at the Settlement. The course, 
lasting a year, includes both theoretical and 
practical work. 

Warden : — Miss R. Navalkar, B.A., Reynold’s 

Road, Byculla, Bombay. 


Inter -denominational Missions. 

“ The Central Asian Mission. Founded 
1895. Head Office 53 Victoria Street, J,ondon, 
S.W. 1 , base on the N. W. Frontier at Mardan , 
advance stations at Malakaud Pass, Chakdara 
Baiainula, Bandapui, Uiirez, Kargil, Shigr.i 
and Khapaln. Protestant, Evangelical, ini 
denominational. Ten Euiopcan Missionarie'' 
Acting Chairman of Committee, Colonel C 
Wingate, C l.E.” 

The Friends’ Service Council. — T h 
Friends’ Service (’onncil works in seven station 
oi the Hoshangabad District, and m Nagpn 
where there is a Hostel for College and Hig 
School i)oys. 

The Church, which is composed of 6 Month] 
Meetings united in tlie Mid India Yearly Meetiiu 
jis largely organised on the lines of the Societ 
I of Friends in England. 


THE Uamabai Mukti Mission (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1025) the well-known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon, Poona District. 

Miss Eunice Wells, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Theie arc 19 missionaries, 12 on the fid 
and 7 on furlough also 3 retired missionau* 
living ill the district. 

The piineipal activities are a hospital wil 
dispensary and a Primary School and an Angl 
Vernacular Middle school at Itarsl. A Boai 
mg school or Girls with Primary and Angl 
Vernacular Middle Departments at Sohagpi 
A Home for women in Sohagpur where toys 
made for sale. A Boys’ Hostel at Hoshgab 
for boys attending IMmary, Middle and Hi 
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schools there. Two villapeH in the Seoni Tahsil 
(»f the Hoshangabad distiict in one of which, 
Makoriya, there is a dispensary and a Primary 
School. 

In 1935 an Ashram is to be opened near 
] tarsi by Miss Hilda Cashmorc late 'Warden 
of the University Settlement, Ancoats, Man- 
chester. The work there will be ot an edutja- 
tional and social natuie. 

There is also a Weavers Colony at Khera, 
Itaisi, where hand loom cloth is made 

There are 199 members and 1,332 adherents. 
3lissi()n Secretary T. R Addison, Itarsi, C P 
( hurcdi Secretary • Dhan Singh, Pricnds' Mission, 
Sohagpur, C P. 

The American Friends’ Mission.— With 
Missionaries is working in Bundelkhand, with 
Hospital for Women and Children at Chhatarpur, 
with Dispensary and Hoys’ school at Harpalpur, 
Orphanage, evangelistic and industrial work at 
iN owgong. 

Secretary : Miss E. E. Baird, Nowgong, CM. 
The Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab* 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Hon. Secretary : E. C. Jackson, Esq., 11, Mission 
Ilow, Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 46 stations 
m the (I. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda- 
ven, Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Kilgin Districts. They 
bold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

The India Mission ok the United 
J.UT iiERAN Church in America. — Cornmonl.\ 
known as the United Lutheran Church Mission, 
vow working in close co-ordination with the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, W'hich 
was organized in 1927. 'rhe mission and Church 
together carry ou work in East Godavari, West 
Codavari, Guntur, Nelloro and Kurnool Districts 
I'oreign staff on the field in 1934, 70 ; Indian 
.stair of all grades, 2,784 ; Baptised mcmbersliip, 
H>3,Q55; schools, 1,064 ; pupils, 40,655. There 
aie a First Grade College, three High Schools 
lor boys, one High School for girls, one Normal 
Triuning School forMasters and one for M istresscs, 
a Theological Seminary, an Agricultural School, 
''ix Hospitals, a School for the Blind, a Tuber- 
I ulosis Sanatorium, and a Printing Press. 

President of the U. L. C. Mission: Rev. 
L A. Gotwald, Chirala, Guntur District. 

President of Andhra Eoanqelical Lnlheran 
f hvTch . Rev. J. It. Fink, Rentichintala, Guntur 
I lustnct. 

Tub Evangelical National Missionary 
society op Stockholm, Sweden. — A Cliurch 
oi Sweden Society, founded in 1 856, occupies the 
lustricts of Saugor, Betul, and Chhindwara in 
I He Central Provinces. 

Theie are about 2,450 Church members 
' oiistituted into an indigenous Church called the 
wangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
rovinces. The European and Indian Staff 
numbers 31 and 176 respectively. One Theolo- 
p ^ for training of Pastors and 

^techists, and one Training School for training 
women Workers, 26 Primary and Anglo- 


Vernacular Middle Schools with 1,173 Children. 
12 Sunday School with 676 Christians and 1,145 
uon-Cliristian Children ,9 Dispensaries with 36,035 
I patients during 1929. 3 Workshops, one of 
them with an aided Carpentry School. One 
I Female Industrial School. One Widows’ Home 
I with 63 Women. 9 Orphanages with 158 boys 
and 236 girls. One Boarding School for 
Christian Girls on the Middle School Standard. 
Three Farms where the S. C. Modern Village 
Uplift is attempted. 

Seeretary—Roy . G. A. Bjork, B.D., 

Chhindwara, C. P. 

The Basel Evangelic Mission with its 
hcudqiiarteis in Mangalore, South Kanara, 
was toiind(‘d in 1834 and is at present cariying 
on the woik m the w^hole field omipicd before 
th(‘ wai with the exception of North Kanara 
and the Nilgiris Jt has at the blgmning 
of 134, 28 cliief stations and 84 not stations 
with a total missionary stall ot 45 European 
and about 900 Indian workers. 'Plie inem- 
bcishi]) of the churches is 24,468. Educa- 
tional woik embraces 109 schools, among 
which a 'I’heological Scinmaiy, a second grade 
college and 7 high school. The total number 
ot scholars is 18172. Medicnl work is done 
at Bctgeii-Gadag, Southern Maharatta, where 
a hospital for men and women and at lldipi, 
South Kanara, wheie a hospital foi women 
and children is maintained The Mission 
maintains a Home Industnal Depaitment 
for women’s woik and a laige Publishing 
Depart incut with a Book Shop and a Printing 
Press with about l.‘)0 workeis at Mangalore, 
S. Kanaiu, and is doing work in English and 
ill a niinil)eT ot Indian languages 

President and Secretary ’ — Itev. Dr J. (k 
]Hey(‘i, lesiding at Manguloie, South Kanara. 

The Church op Sweden Mission wasfounded, 
in ^ 1 874. It operates in tlie Tiichinopoly, 
(k)inibatorc, Madura and Rainnad Districts 
with diaspora congregations in Ceylon. In 
conjunction with the liCipzing Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission (L ELM) it co-operate, ^ with 
the Tamil Evangelical J.utheran ('hurch which 
was constituted an autonomous Church on 14th 
Januarv 1919. The C. S. M. maintains an cye- 
hospital at Tirupatur, high schools for boys at 
Madura and Pudiikotab, conducts in conjunc- 
tion with the L. E. h M a high school for girls, 
at Tanjore. 

The European staff is ,37 ; Schools 126 ; 
Teaching staff 246 , Pupils, boys 4,491 and girls 
1,635. 

President —riie Rev H. Fry Kholm, D. Lie , 
Palladain, (Coimbatore Disitict, 

Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission. — 
European staff 14; Schools 10 ; Teaching staff 
88 ; Pupils, boys 1,205 and girls 800. 

President. — Rev. R. Froelich, D. D., Kilpauk, 
Madras. 

Institutions common to both Missions. — 
School 1 ; Teaching staff 18 ; Pupils, boys 15 
and girls 31 6. 

Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church.. — 
Organised Churches 47 ; Ordained Indian 
Ministers 39 ; other Indian workers 92 ; 
Baptised membership 30,613; Schools 230; 
Teaching staff 23 ; Pupils, 8,645 boys and 
I 2,037 girls. 
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President liev. J. Sandcgren, M. a., 
D.ft., L.N.O., Bishop of Tranquebar, Trlchi- 
nopoly. 

Missouet Evangelical Lutheran India 
Mission, (Mblim). — Is located in North Arcot 
(Ambur, Vaniyambadi), Salem (Krishnigiri), 
Tanjore (Tanjore, Negapatam), Madura 
(Madura, Aralsuranpatti.Pathupatti, Vellakulam. 
Pekulam), Tinnevelly (Vallioor Vadakangulam) 
Districts, in Mysore (Kolar Gold Fields), in 
Travancore (Nagercoil, 'Privandruin, Alloppey). 

There are 43 missionaries (6 of these on 
furlough in Ainoiica), 1 ninso, 2 zenana 
workers (I of these on furlougliK 2 lady educa- 
tionists (1 of these on furlough), 1 American 
teacher in charge of a school home for the 
children of inissionaricb, 1 male doctor (Indian), 
two training institutes for teacher-catechists, 
1 Seminary for training pastors, 3 high schools, 
1 hospital with 20 beds. 

Statistics, November 1934 : Souls, 16,081 ; 
baptised, 10,407; catechumens, 2,021; adheionts, 
3,6f>4; 4 native pastors ; 19 evangelists ; 82 
catechists, 166 teachers belonging to the 
Mission ; 28 other teachers ; 10 boarding schools. 

General Secretary . The Rev. George C. 
Schroedor, Vlruclhnager, Ramnad District, South 
India. 

The Danish Missionary Society, estab- 
lished 1863 in South Arcot, working there 
and in North Arcot, on the Shervaroi Hills, and 
in Madras, has a total staff of 34 1 Indian and 37 
European workers, cominimicants 2,718, Chris- 
tian community 6,737, one High School, 
one Secondary School, one Bible School for 
Women, three Boarding School, three Indust- 
rial schools, one Orphanage, one hostel, 97 
Elementary scuools, and two Hospitals ; total 
scholars 5,838. 

President. —Rev. C. Bindslev, Nellikuppam, 
Treasurer. — flcv. K. Heiberg, Madras. 

The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches (formerly known as the Indian 
Home Mission to the Santals) — Founded in 
1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Birbhum, 
Murshidabad, Malda, Rajshahi, Dinajpur and 
Goalpara. Work is principally among the 
Santals. Mission staff numbers 46 of whom 3 
medical missionaries. Indian pastors 31, other 
Indian workers 600 Christian community in 
organized congregations 18,500. 6 boarding 
schools with 900 pupils, 130 elementary schools 
with 2,300 pupils, 1 industrial school with 60 
pupils, 1 printing press, 1 orphanage with 30 
orphans, 2 hospitals, 4 dispensaries, 1 leper 
colony with 300 lepers, 1 tea garden. Acting 
Secretary: Rev. J. Gausdal, Dumka, Santal 
Parganas. 

missions and Enemy trading act.— In 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mis- 
sions was published m the ** Gazette of India”: — 
** The following missions or religious associations 
are declared 00 m panics under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1916 The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermansberg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
Madras, the Qosuer Evangelical Lutheran 


Mission of the United ProvinceB and Behat 
and Orissa, £he German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Bchar and Orissa. The 
Governor-General In Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movable and 
immovable, of these missions or religious 
associations.” 

In June, 1919, the Government of India 
stated Effect Is already being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missions in India should 
be taken over by British societies. The proper- 
ties and undertakings of hostile missions have 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a view to their transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non- 
official members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of 
^vernment officials, and those Boards of Trust- 
tees will In due course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
selected by them with the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council.” 

Methodist Church. 

The Methodist Missionary Society com- 
mencfKl work in India, in 1817. The Mission 
in India apart from Ceylon is organised into 
7 Districts With their separate District Synods 
working under 2 Provincial Synods. In con- 
nection with these Synods there is a large English 
woik with 22 niiiiisters giving their whole time 
to Military and English work. 

The Districts occupied include 149 Circuits 
in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, Punjab, 
North West Frontier Provinces, Baluchistan, 
Central Provinces, United Provinces and Nizam’s 
Dominions. The European staff numbers 
130 with 74 Indian ministers and 903 Catechists. 
There are 349 Churches with a Christian com- 
munity of 151,296 and 26,133 Communicants. 
There aie a number of Circuits with their 
CIuHches thoroughly organised and self-sup- 
IKirting Educational work comprises 3 Chris- 
tian Colleges with 89 teachers and 1,763 students, 
5 Theological Institutes with 42 teachers and 
373 students ; 9 High Schools with 206 teacher'^ 
and 4,539 students, 6 Industrial Institutes with 
29 teachers and 263 students, 7 Boarding Schoob 
with 103 teachers and 1,856 scholars, 1,141 
Elementary Schools with 1,982 teachers an(i 
38,282 Scholars. 

Medical work is represented by 12 Medica’ 
Institutions with 6 European and 10 Indiai 
doctors, 3,090 Jn patients and 139,567 OiH 
paitents. 

The Women’s Department of the Society als* 
carry on an extensive Work in the places occupie< 
by the Methodist Missionary Society, Ther 
are 104 Women Workers, including 16 doctor 
and 181 Bible Women ; 115 Girl Day School 
with 473 teachers and 12,095 scholars, whil 
there are 45 Boarding Schools and Trainin 
Institutions with 190 teachers and 2,505 boardeif 
The Women’s Department is responsible f^ 
a very extensive Medical Work and have 1 
Hospitals and 16 Dispensaries with 12, 6t’ 
In-patients and 393,702 Out-patients. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church is the organi' 
zatiou in the United States of America whicli 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival In England 
.iiid her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began its work in India in 1S56, at first confining 
its activities to what is now the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spreads until the 
outposts of its work were found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands, Indies and the , 
Philippine islands. In 1020 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan into what is 
now known as the Southern Asia dlvi‘,ion. 
Within this present field the Ohur.;h now has a 
total baptized Christian community of 525,668. 

'I'he avowed task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has been largidy among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
(.ame from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its infiuence is extend- 
ing. 

'J’he educational work of the Church is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,100 
sehools of all grades, including three colleges, 
tAonty-tvo high schools, and numerous normal 
training and theological institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
40,(100. 

Special effort is made for the instruction and 
development of the young people of the Church 
theic now being 386 chapters of the Epwo tl* 
lioaguo with 13,394 eni oiled members, and 4,021 
oruauized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
13i) 422. 

The publishing interests of tiie Church are 
r<‘ presented by the Lucknow Pulilishing House 
.it Lucknow doing woik in English, Uidii 
iluidi and other Vernaeulais. The periodical 
i^'^tied cover the mtorostt, of both the evange- 
listic and the educational field, the Indian 
^^ltuess, the Junior IMcthodisT and Christian 
Education being in English, while the 
aaukab-i-Hind, and other periodicals are 
s-'Ued in seveval of the vernaculars. 


The governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the eleven conferences now existing 
in India are represented by twenty-four dele- 
gates. The polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
imt about two hundred American men 
and women as compared to 600 ordained and 
4,000 unordaincd Indian and Burmese workers. 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are many Indians. The work 
is supervised by three Bishofis, elected by the 
I General Conference, and residents as follows ; 
Bishop John W. Kobinson, Delhi; Bishop 
Brenton T. Badley, Bombay and Bishop Jasli- 
want llao Chltambar, Jubbulpore. 

The American Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sion, Sanjan, Thana I)istri<-t Head quartets. 
Stations with Missionaries, Dandi Maioli, via 
Nargole, District Tl>‘ina Paidi, District Surat 
Eight Missionaries on field. Two on fui lough. 
Four main stations. Two Boarding schools. 
One industiial school One Bible School. One 
village faim project Eight village schools, 
(‘haiimaii of Field Committee, Kcv. I*. D. Doty, 
Sanjan, J)istiict 'J’haiia. 

The Methodist Protestant Mission began 
work in India in 1919, has a staff of six mission* 
.ines. 'JTie v^ork is confined to Dhulia Taliika, 
with one Main station, Dhulia. There are two 
boarding schools, district evangelistic work 
and medical work Secretary : Mis. Paul 
Cas-sen, Dhulia, West Khaiidesh. 

'I’HE FREE Methodist Mission of Nortli 
\nieiTca — Established at Veotnial, 1893, ojieiates 
in Berai witli a stall oi il*Missionaiies and 40 
Indian woikeis. Oiganised chinches 5, 1 'rheo- 
logical scliool, I (Jills’ Boa I (ling School, 1 Veina* 
culai Middle school, S Elementary Sidiools, 1 
Disneiisaiy and 5 ccntics loi Ciiiiical and village 
liealth work. 

Secretary : PeisisM. PJicips, Vootmal, Bciai, 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


i he wolk oi the Salvation Army in India 
-'"'i (Jeylon was commenced in 1882 by tiie late 
< "luimssioner Bouth-Tuckcr ; and was fur many 
’ns under his control, with Headquaiters 
I" India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
I " (1 have been divided for administrative pur- 
P 'fs into () 'Territories, each under a 'Teriitorial 
tinnaiuler ; and one smaller Command. 

^orthern Territory, with Headquarters at 

I dioie. 

' Territory, with Hcadquartcr.s at 

^lo^rox and Telugu Tenitory, with Head- 
nters at Madras. 

'southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
' ivandrum, m Tiavaneore State. 

yylon 'Terri, tory, with Headquarters at 

' 'oinbo. 

lUtsUrn 'Territory, with Headquarters at 

h-utta. 


Burmah Command, with Head «iiiai tors at 
Rangoon. 

'I’he Commanders arc diiectly losponsiblc to 
the International Headquarters in J^ondoii. 

Northern Territory. — The area mthis'Tci- 
ritory is the Salvation Army w(*rk in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces, 'i’lie 'Territory is 
controlled from Laliorc. 

I Evangelistic woik, especially among the " de- 
pressed classes,” is extensively cairled on, both 
in the Punjab and the U. P. 

A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of *' Criminal 'Tribes ” are under tlie control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Piovincos 
(where this important reformative work was 
commenced), and also in the Punjab, great 
progress has been made. A special Settlement 
lias also been opened in the Andamans during 
the last few years. 
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A land colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exis- 
tence In the Multan District, where a popula- 
tion of 1,800 has been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other in 
the United Provinces ; and also in one dis- 
pensary. 

Other institutions include, Day and Boardiuj! 
Schools, Weaving Schools, Agricultural Colonics, 
a Hospital for British Military Soldiers, and 
Civilians at Delhi 

Village centres at which the S. A. 


Works 1,776 

Officers and Employees . . . . . . 580 

Social institutions 22 


Territorial Headquarters : Ferozepur Hoad, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander : Commissioner N 
Muthiah. 

ChieJ Secretary Lt.-Colonel W. D. Pennick. 

Western Territory. — The Western Tcrntoiy 
comprises Bombay, Cujarat, Panch Mahals 
and the Mahaiastia. 

Terriiorial Headquarlrm The Salvation Army. 
Morland lioud, Byciilla, Bombay. 

Terriiorial Commander. Colonel Onana 
Dasen (Alfred IJ. Burnett). 

Oorp, 283; Outposts 259; Societies 478; 
Social Institutions 16. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic f>peratU)ns, 
there are established a large General Hospital — 
Emery Memoiial, Anand — and several Dispen- 
saries ; 222 Day Schools ; 4 Boarding Schools ; 
a Home for Juvenile CJriminals , industrial and 
Heacuo Home for Women ; conditionally 
Keleased IMsoncrs’ Home ; tlie management of 
the Bombay Helpless Beggars’ (^amp , Weaving 
Schools, Factory for the making oi Weaving, 
Warping and Heeling Mactiines, and a Land 
Colony having a population of about 390 
Salvationists. 

Madras and Telugu Territory. — ^Tliis 
Territory comprises the city of Madias and 
work situated in the Nellore, Guntur, Kistna 
and West Godavari Districts of the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency. 

There are the following agencies at work, viz » 
laces in which work is systematically done, 
oth evangelical and education and social . — 
290 Corps and Outposts; 116 village primary 
schools : 1 Criminal Tribes Settlement , 2 
institutions for the training of Officers ; 1 Leper 
Colony at Batmtla taken over by us in 1928 , 
a Women’s Industrial Home in Madras ; a 
Boarding Schools for girls, and another lor boys 
of the Salvation Army. 

Territorial Headquarters : The Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras. G. P.O. Box 206. 

Territorial Commander : Colonel Herbert B. 
C^liedge. 

General Secretary : Brigadier H. H. Hawson. 

The South India Territory.— The South 
(India) Territory embraces the whole of 
Travaucore which has a population of more 
tlian 5,000,000, the woik penetrating Cochin 
State in the North and the Tiiineveliy District 
of British India in tlie South. 


Definite efforts aio being made fiom more 
than 1.300 centres loi the salvation and social 
uplift of the i)cople 

The erection of two Central Halls ; six village 
Halls and a number of improved Ollioeis’ 
Quaiters during lecent moiitbs have provided 
increased facilities for service and make foi 
consolidation. Opeiations in 2(J now villages 
have recently been commenced. 

A highly 8uc«-essful woik is eundueted m 3 
Ikiuidmg Schools, wlieie under the guidance ol 
experieiieed Ollieeis some 150 Bo>b and Girls 
are earerl for. Slany trained in these schools 
have become successful Officers and Local 
Officers. 

Ill nearly 300 Day Schools primary education 
and leligiouh mstiuction are given to a large 
niimher of ehildreu while activities at the English 
and Veinaeiilar Middle Schools at Nagarcoil, 
and the English Middle School in Trivandrum 
aie highly appieciatod. 

Medical woik at the Cathciiiic Booth Hosjiltal 
iind 7 Branch Hospitals is attended witli 
increasing success and is of vital importaTu;e to 
the State At the Catherine Booth Hospital 
a splendid new adminisiratlvc Jilock has ]ust 
been opimed by the Hon. Sir C. P. Hamaswamy 
lyei, ('onstitiitional and Legal Advisor to 
His Highness the Maharaja of T’ravancore 
'riie Sankaran Thampi Memorial Tuberculosis 
Block has just been completed, also other 
extensions which make lor moie effective service. 

bast >eai inoie than 12,000 patients were 
treated at the Catln^nne Booth Hospital, repre- 
senting all sections ot the Hindu, Moliammedan 
and (’hiistian eomimimiics. 

Some 300 patients m tin* Leper Hospital at 
Adoor, Cochin State, aic happv and show 
marked improvement rosniting from expoit 
treatment State and otlier visitors have expres- 
sed then uiiqualilied appieciations of the 
management and general care exercised at 
the Hosidtal. 

A new Leper (Colony is now in course of 
election m North Tiavaneoie which will meet 
a very real need m this legion. 

An Industrial Department at Nagarcoil, 
protiucing lace, faue> and otticr needlewoik, 
eontinues to function satisfactorily and girls 
leteivetl as boarders and otbeis arc benefited. 
Boaidmg School boys are taught book- binding 
at Tnvandiiim liidustiial Department. 

(k)pies of Vcjiiaculai ‘ Wai t'ry ’ are distri- 
buteil in the Cential J’rison, Trivandrum, 
and meetings hedd weekly aie attended with 
encouraging lesiilts. 

Tlie Home League has leeeiitly been launched 
and is making a splendid contiilmtion towards 
tlie .spiiitiml and social advancement of women 
and the geiioial home-life of the people. 

Terrdonul Headquarters ; The Salvation Army 
Kiuavancouam, Trivandi urn . 

Territorial Commander: Lieut. Commissioner 
l*riya (Mis. Trounce). 

Chwf Secretary : Lieut.-Colonel Anand Singh 
(Bowyer). 
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The indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme CJourt 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as Judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahnraedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Satl Regulation Act ot 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage i* ct, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Caaettoer, “ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Tgwns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects : but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India Is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delogatfid.” 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India tO the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as “ hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, bo prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years olap.sed before it became law, daring 
which pciiod it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860. 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
” The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
lu the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 


in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in 1898. These Codes as amended from time to 
time are now in force. 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency uf the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.C.S., to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same lor all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided ” to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
disunctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
llbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Stra:;hey (“ India ”). ” The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
BTitish subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman liolding the same ofilce. This 
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provision however is subject to the condition Committee of the Privy Council^ in England, 
that every European British subject brought The High Courts excrci we supervision over all 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions the subordinate courts. Ketums are regular- 
judge has the right, however trivial be the ly aent to them at short intervals and the High 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- sending for proceedings, and bv colling for 

peans or Americans Whilst this change explanations, as well as from the cases that 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained to some extent acquainted with the manner 
unaltered." Since 1836 no distinctions of race in which the courts generally are discharging 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- their duties, 
out India. Lower Courts. 

After a discussion on this subject In the The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
the following motion was adopted : — " That in styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
oMer to remove all radial distinctions between trates. Every province, outside the Presl- 
Tndians and Europeans in the matter of their dcncy towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee consisting of one or more districts, and every 
be appointed to consider what amendments sessions division has a court of session and a 
should be made in the provisions of the Code sessions judge, with assistants if need be. 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate These stationary sessions courts take the place 
between Indians and European British subjects of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
and American and Europeans who are not try all accused persons duly committed, and 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- to indict any punishment authorised by law, 
logs and to report on the best methods of giving hut sentences of death arc subject to conflrma- 
eifect to their proposals." As a result of the tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
recommendations of the llaclal Bistinctions the province. Magistrates’ courts are of throe 
Committee the law on the subject was farther classes with descending powers. Provision 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment is mndv- and largely utilised in the towns, 
Act XTI of 1023 in jilace of the old Chapter for the appointment of honorary n^^gistrates ; 
XXX HI (sections 443-463) the now Chapter in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
XXXIll (seel ions 443-449) with certain supple- deal with magisterial cases and bebches of 
mentary provisions were substituted. This Justice? of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
has in some me.^isnre reduced the differences dispose of the less important cases, 
between the trials of Europeans and of Indians Trials before courts of session are either 
under the Code. assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 

High Courts. do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 

The highest legal tribunals In India are the juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
High Courts of Judicature. These were const!- accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 

tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for law allows considerable latitude of appeal 

Bengal, Bombay end Madras, and later for the But theie imio Couit of Criimnal Aiipenl, and 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding ( oiminttee of the Privy Council 

the old supreme and Sudder Courts. More has i epeatcdly diselaiinea all Jurisdiction as a 
recently High Courts have been constituted for Oiiniinal Apimal, there is no adequate 

Patna and Itangoon as well. The Judges »^afhinerv tor appeal or revision available to 
are appointed by the Crown; they hold office ot senous and even capital 

during the pleasure of the Sovereign; at least and sentenced bv «ie Higli Courts in 

one-third of their number are barristers, one- original oi apiiellate ('nininal Jurisdictions, 
tliird are recruited from the jmUcial branch of prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
t’lo Indian Civii Service, the remaining places Governor-Gerieral-in-Council and the Local 
being available for persons who ha\ e lield cer- Government concerned without prejudice to 
tain Judicial Otliees in India or lawyers qualified superior power of the Crown, 
in India. Trial by jury is the rule in original The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but Inferior civii courts varies. Broadly speaking 
juries are never employed in civil suits in one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
In^a. district: as District Judge he presides in 

For other parts of India High Courts have its principal civil court of original jurisdiction, 
been formed under other names. The chief his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
difference being that they derive their authority scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
from the Government of India, not from ParUa- Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
meut. In Sindh, N. W. F. Province and tlie appointments are made from the Provincial 
Central Provinces and Berar the principal legal Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
tribunal is known as the Court of the Judicial and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
Commpsipner. Quite recently the Secretary jurisdiction varies In different parts of India, 
of State for India lias approved the i)ropo.sal The civil courts, below the grade of District 
for the ^tablishmeiit of a High Court in tlio J udge, are almost invariably presided over bv 
(-ontval Provinces and Berar. . Indians. There are in addition a number of 

I he High Courts are the Courts of appeal (!!ourts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- money suits up to Rs. 600. In the Presidency 
nal Md civil, and their decisions are final, Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to Bis original lUrisdiction, Small Cause Courts dls- 
Alajpsty in Council and is heard by the Judicial pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000, As In- 
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solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in It and its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of the Bombay 
and Calcutta High Courts. Pleaders practise 
in the subordinate courts in accordance with 
rules framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee presided over, ex-officio, by the 
Advocate-General. This body is elected by 
the barristers practising in each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagporo, and liangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
Is extended to include the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Seg- 
slons Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub 
ordinate Courts, Including the Revenue Courts 
similar machinery is generally in use. Fending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must suffice. The 
recommendations ol the Indian Bar Committee 
of 1923 relating to the constitution of Bar 
Councils for the several High Courts in India 
have been recently adopted by the Indian Bar 
Councils Act, XXXVIII of 1926. The aim 
and purpose of this Act is to abolisli, as far as 
practicable the distinctions between the v.arious 
classes of legal practitioners and promote the 
creation of a uniform Bar. 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following 
extract from an informing article in the Time* 
(May 25, 1914) Inaicates the character and 
Incidence of this development. During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken 
place in the professional class. The bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- 


ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 wore Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 
ed to the same High Court, there were 151) soli- 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the 
[remainder Indian.** Needless to say that this 
[position has been still furthei accentuated dining 
the 20 years that have elapsed since ]i)14, both 
in the direction of expansion and of Indian- 
isation of the legal piotession. 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
colleague in tho I^egal Member of Council, 
ill Government measures are drafted in this 
department. Outside the Council the prin- 
cipal law officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is <-he leader of the 
local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
\dvocates-General appointed by the Crown and 
Government Solicitors for Bombay and Madras, 
and in Bombay there is attached to tin* 
secretariat a Legal Remembrancer and an 
Assistant Legal liernembranccr, drawn from the 
.Indicia! Branch of the Indian Civil Service. 
The Government of Bengal consults the Bengal 
Advocate-General, the Standing Counsel and 
tho Government Solicitor, and has besides a 
Legal Remembrancer (a Civil Servant) and a 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer (a practising 
barrister) ; the United Provinces are equipped 
with a civilian Legal Remembrancer and pro- 
fessional lawyers as Government Advocate and 
Assistant Govenimcnt Advocate; the Punjab 
has a Legal Remembrancer, Government Advo- 
cate and a .Tumor Government Advocate; and 
Burma a Government Advocate, besides a 
Secretarv to the Local Legislative Council. 
Under the Government ot India Bill it is pro- 
posed to appoint an Advocate-General for each 
of the more impoitant provinces. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Goveniment, selected from 
non -officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the Court, 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in seven series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, i.ahore and Rangoon 
under tlie authority of the Governor- 
General-in- Council. They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by tho Judicial 
Committee on appeal from tho particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of I^aw 
Reporting for England and Wales sliow their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
m a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the StAte. 
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Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
lor the whole of India cannot be questioned 
In practice, however, this power is little used; 
there being a majority of o/nclals on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909— the Secretary of State is able to impose 
ms will on the Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure be may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian author- 
ities. Legislative Councils have been estab* 
shed both for the whole of India and for the 


principal provinces. Their constitution and 
functions are fully described in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
?q.v.). To meet emergencies the Governor- 
General is vested with the power of Issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only six months. The power is very little 
used. The Govemor-Generai-in-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operatl-^n of the general law and 
permit the application of cprt,air) enactments only. 


Derbyshire, Tin* 
lUr-at-Law 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Hon’ble Sir Harold, Kt , k (' 


Mnkharji, The Hon’ble Mr .luslicc Muninatba Natb.Kt , 
M A., B.L. 

Cost olio. The Hon’ble Mr, .Tuslice Leonard Wilfred .lames 
M A., iJi n , Ilar-ot-J.nw. 

Lort-Willlams, The TTon’ble Mr. .lust ice .Tobn, k «* 

.Tack, The Hon’blc Mr. Jiisficc liobert Ernest, i.c s. 
Mitter, The Hon’hin Mr Jiistjcc Dwarkanatb. M p i. 
GIkirp, The Hon’ble Mr. .Tnslicc Hand Ivninar m 
I c.R. 

Panckridge, The Tfon’lde Mr. Jiistfce Thigh Kaberc. 
liar-at-Law. 

Patterson, The HonTde Mr. .Tusticc T)a\id darkc i r R 
Ameer All. The Hon’blc Mr .rusticc 'Porlc k, Bar-at-Law 
Ghosh, Tile Ifoirble Mr. .fiistlce Mnbim Chandra, r <■ ^ 
Bar-at -Law. 

Oiilia, The HoiiMde Mr. JiisUco Hnrcndra Wath, Hal 
Bahadur 

Bartley, The Hon’blo Mr .Tustiee Charles, lo.s. Bar-! 

ul.-Law ' 

Mc.N^alr, The Honb'Ie Mr. .Tnslicc George Douglas, Tiar- 
at Law. 

Cnnliffe, The Hon’ble Mr .1 list ice T B H. Cnnbffe Kt 
Bar-at-].aw. 

All, The Hon’ble Mr. .lu.stice Hyed Na.sini 
Henderson. The Hon'ble Mr .Tustiee Allen Gerald 
Mitt er, The Ilon'ble Mr Justice lb*opemlra Coomar 
Asoke Kumar 71 oy, Bar-at-Law i * 

Bose, S. M.. Jlar-at -Law 
Tbisii, A Tv,, B.ir-at -Law 
llodson, H S . . , 

Kdgley, N G. A., t r.s 


Chief .Tustiee. 
Puisne Judge 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Additional. 


Tloxburgh, T. .T. Y., r.i.E., r.c.s. 
Khimdkar, N A., Bar-at-Law 

Basak, Dr. Harat Chandra . . 

Badhu, Bai Tarak Nath, Bahadur, c.i.E. 

Sen, Binod Chandra , , 

Mitra, Sarat Kumar 

CoUet,Mr.A. L 

Ghatak, K., m.b.e,, Bar-at-Law ! ! 
Banarji, Bachindra Nath . , 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Advocate General. 

Standing Counsel. 

i liovernment Counsel. 

Go\ eminent Solicitor. 

Si I pen lit end ent and Jlemembrancer of 
Leg.sl Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to (Tovernment. On leave from 2nd 
to 20th .Tanuary 1935. 

(Officiating). 

Deputy Superintendent and Bemem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor in the Courts of the 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta. 
Tunior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Editor of Law Reports. 

Registrar (Original Side). 

Master and Official Referee. 

.Assistant Master and Referee. 
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Ghosh, J. M., Bar-at*Law . . 

Mitra, Kauai Lai . . . . 

Palsett, F 

Bas-Gupta, Maiimatha Jiliutan, m.a., b.l. 

Ahmad, O. U., m.a. (Cal.), ll.b (Bel.), Bar-at-Law 
Be, Jatindranath , ... 

Ghatak, Nlroj NatJi^ Bar-at-J.aw 
*Sen*Qupta, Subodh (JJiandra 
Badr-ud-Diu Ahiuad, Khau Baliadur, B 

Moses, O., Bar at-Law ... 

Bindley, L., m.a., j.(\s. 

B’Abrew, P. A . 

Badr-ud-Bin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, b a 

Young, J .1 

Young, J J. ... 

Basil, Ainikul Chandra . . ... 

Clhakrabatti, Bijay Krishna 

Morgan, C. Cari'y 
Surita, 0. K. 

Falkncr, George M( Donald, Bui-at- haw . 
Mukliarji, KuiiU Cliaiidra (Advocate) 


Registrar in Insolvency. 

Beputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Secretary to tlie Hoirble Chief Just ire 
and Head Clerk, Decree Department 
(Officiating). 

Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions. 

Registrar and Taxing Officer, Apiicliate 
Jurisdiction. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side, 
English Oliiee. (Ofliciating Secretary 
to the Hon’ble Chief Justice). 

(Officiating). 

Assistant Registrar (Paper Book and 
Accounts Department s). 

(Officiating) 

Senior Bench Clerk and ex-o^icio Assis- 
tant Registrar, Aiipellate Side (On 
probation) 

Administrator-Oeueral and Official 
Trustee. 

Deputy Administrator-General and Offi- 
cial Trustee 

Otiicial AssR lee. 

Official Receiver. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont, The Jlon’ble Sir J \V. J<\, Kt., K c., m a.,| (!hief Justice. 

(Cantab). j 

^ Jlonb'lc Mr. Justice Cecil Patrick, Bar-at- ! Puisne Judge. 

Rangnckar, The Bou'ble Mr Sajldia Hhaukai, B.A , hL.B., I Do. (On leave). 

Bar-at-Law j ' ^ 

Brooralleld, The Hoii’ble Mi Justice R. S , b.a., Bar-at- Jlo 
Law, i.o.s. 

Wadia, The Hou’ble Mr Justice Bomaiiji Jamsbedji . j)o. 

Barlee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kenneth William, B.A Do, 

^ (Dub.), Bar-at- haw, i c s 

Mon’blc Mr Justice Hanlal Jaykisaiulas, Dck (djj ]ea\e). 

Divatia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harsidhbhai Vajubhai, j)o. 

M.A,, LL.B. 


aw* 'Bistice Kaoroji Jehangir, Bar-at- 

Macklin, The Hon Mr. Justice A S. R., i.c s .. 

Tyabji, The Hon’ble Mr Justice F. B., M. 4 ., Bar-at-Law. . 
Chitre, The Hon. Mr Justic e A A 

Kemp, Kenneth Me J., Bar-at-Law 

Sen, K. C., j.c.s [ * * 

Louis Walker, G 


Vakil, J. H., Bar-at-Law . 
O’Gorman, G. C., Bar-at-Law 
Mallabari, Khau Bahadur P B . Ba 

Abuvala, H. B 

Vesuvala, N. A 

Vaidya, G. A. 


1 -fit- haw 


bhingue, Bewan Bahadur Padmanabh Bhaskar, ll.b. . . 


Do. 

Bo. 

Bo. (Offg. Addl Judge). 

Bo. (Acting). 

Advocate General. 

Remembrancer of J..egal Affa>rs. 
Government Solicitor and Public Pro- 
secutor. 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports. 

Official Assignee. 

Deputy Official Assignee. (On leave). 

1 St Assistant to Official Assignee. 

2nd Assistant to Official Assignee, 
Officiating 1st Assistant. 

Government Pleader, Bombay. 
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Lobo, (\ M., Lii K . . . 

Mitcholl, H. (' Ji 

Tlanohhodbhai Dhaibiibliai J’atH, K li , m A , LL B. 

at-l.aw 

<i. U Khaira/ 

Vakj], J1 A , liar-al - Law 
Scquciia, A V , U \ , LL B , A(toriicy-a<-Ja»vv 
S. J. Uabimtoola, u \ , u. b , J5aj-at-Law 
Tahir All Kah'hi, i,b b. 

Majiinal.n , J li , I'»ar-a1 -La>\ 

Nakra, N li , K S 

(ladle, .) (1 . . . 

[Maiiadevia, M A , LB M 
Ayyar, A h N. 

Kirdkai , A K . ll.u a1 -Law 
8lia]mr|i liaham.inji liillimoi la, Sii Kt , M B K 
JS’einazie, M K 

liavdek.M, S , B V (Hoiitliay, Caniali ), i.o 
Dfiirajlal l.alldiai Melda, B. \ , LL.B 

AUiulye, K. A., B \ , LL.B 


. Government Pleader and Public Prose- 
1 eiitor, Karachi. 

. . * Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee, in addition to his duties as 
Registrar of Companies, 
liar- Prothonotary and. Senior Master. 

Ma.stcr and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
J.ocal ln\(*stigator. 

. Mastei and Assistant Prothonotary. 

Taxing Master 
. Jnsolv(‘ney Registrar. 

. Eirst AsMstant Master. 

2nd Assistant Master. 

.‘ird Assistant Master. 

Associate 

J)o (Otheiatmg) 

. Olhciat mg Ashociat e. 

1 ) 0 . 

, Slieiiff. 

. Deinity SlieriH 

Kegistrai, Iligii Court, Appellate Side 

Dejaity Registiar and Sea lei, Appellate 
Side, and Seeietaiy to Rule Committee 

Assistant Registiar. 


CHMiKT 01’ THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND. 

G F S. Collins 1 (’ s . I .ludiual Commissionei of Sind. 

Riqaliaud liilai.im, B \ , LL B Additional Judicial Commissioner of 

Sind 

Meht.i, Dadilia C,y \ , ll B \d<iitionnI .hidieial (Vninnissiouer of 

Sind (OlfiLiating). 

llaNeliw.da, M A liar-at-i.aw . . . Additional Judicial Coiniuissioner of 

Sind (Olliciatmg). 

CCCRT RECEIVER AND LK^T IDATOK AND ASSISTANTS. 

Wadia, H H M \ li.u-at-Law Court Receiver and Liquidator. 

Cinnoy, A. 1'’ .1 , ll b . Fii.st Assistant to do. 

Aiip.ihhai (S Desai, liar-at-l.aw Seiond Assistant to do 

Engineer, S th, B. \ ll.b . . Tlnrd Assistant to do. 


Madras Judicial Department. 

Jieasley The ilon’hle Justiie Sli D O C. Kt., Chief Justice. 
liar-at-Law. 

Kamesam, Tlu* llttn’ble Sii V , Kt .fudge. 

Venkatasubb.i Hao, Tlie llonTde Mi. Justice M , Do 

^ B.A., B.L 

Madhavan Nair, Tlie llon’ble Ml . Justice C . liar-at-Law jm. 

Jackson, The ilouTde Ml Justu’c (J Ji ll , J e s . 1 )(, (On leave) 

Pumluranga Kow, The Hon’ble Mi Justice, i c s j),, 

CtirgeiiNen, Tile Horrble Mi Justice A J , l.c s. Do. 

Cornish, The llon’ble Mi. Justice H J>. . . . . Do. 

Sundaram Chetti, Tlie llon’blo Mr. Justice K, Diwan Do. (On leave), 

Jialiadur. 

Stone, The Hon’blc Mr. Justiee Gilbert . . . . . . Do, 

Walsh, The llon'ble Mi. Justice E. 1*. . . . . . . Do, 
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Varadachari. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S , Bao Bahadur.! Judge. 


Lakshmana Rao, K P The Hon'ble IMr Justice 
Vere Mockett, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice .. 

Burn, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S , I r H .. 

King, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. J., T.c.s. 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, Sir Alladi, Kt , b.a., b.l . . 
Rangaswaini Ayyangar, S., b.a., b.l. 

Small, H. M. 

Nayiidu, Venkataramana liao P., Kao Bahadur, 
b.l 

Tlama Rao, K.W. .. 

Bewes, Jj, II., Advocate 
Aingar, R. N., Bar-at-Lav\ 

llajagopalan, O , B. \ , M L . 

Viswanatha Ayyar, A S , B A., B l 
S esha Ayengar, K. V. 

Balasundarain Nayudu, M 
Anantaraman, T S. . 

White, G. S 

Srinivasa Ayyar 

Appa Rao, D , liar-al-Law 

Satyamiirti Alyar, R , m.a., m.i,. 

Sankaranarayaiia, R C , m.a , Lt ii , Bar-at-Law 

Ganapathi, K N , Bar-at-baw 

Jayarain Ayyar, R,, m.a., u.l 


.. Do. 

. . Do 

Do. 

Do 

. . Advocate-Deiieral 
. . Adiiiinistrator-General. 

I Governniont Soli<‘d()i. 

^ » ! Government I’leader. 

• ! Law Reporter, 
j Public Pros(‘(‘utor. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports Madras 
1 , Series. 

' Law Reporter. 

I Do. 

Secietaiv, Rule (‘onunittee 
! Slierill ol Madras. 

I Crown Prosecutor 
Rcgistrai, High Couit. 

! 2nd Assistant Registiar. Oiigmal Side. 
Mastei . Higli Court 
. Deputy R'^glstrai , Apjiellate Side. 
Ofticial Reterec. 

.. 1 1st Assistant Registiar, Original Side, 
.. ' Assistant .{eeistiar, Aiipellate Side. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Lethbridge, M. H B.,TC.S... 


Lodge, Ronald Francis, i c.s. 
Masih, Syed Mahomed, Bar-at-I,aw 
Ghosh, Praphullah Krislnia 
Mukharji. Satya Charan 
Barua, Srijiit Jogendra Natli 
Bariia. Is war Prasad 


OITiclating S<‘crctary to Government, 
Legmlativ(‘ Department, and Officiating 
S(‘cretajy to the Assam Legislative 
Coiimil, Sii]»ciintcn(lcnt and Remem- 
brancer of J.egal Affairs. Administra- 
tor-<leneial and Olfielul Trustee^ 
Assam. 

Distru't ami Sessions Judge, Assam 
Valley Districts. 

District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachai 

Additional Di'^triet and Sessions .Tudge, 
Sylhet and (laeliar 

Olfg 2n(l .Additional Judge, Sylhet and 
Caehai. 

Teniporaiy Additional District and 
Sessions Judge, Assam Valley Districts 

Second .Additional Judge, Assam A'allcy. 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Terrell, The Hon’ble Sir (’ourtney, T\t. . . 

Wort, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice .A.lfred William Ewait, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Maepherson, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Thomas Stewart, 
Kt., c i.E . I C.S., Bar-at-Law 
Fazlali, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyid, Bar-at-Law . . 
IChawja Mubammad Nur, c b.e , The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Khan Bahadur. 

James, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice John Francis William, 
i.c s., Bar-at-Law. 

Dliavle, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sankara Balaji, i.c.s . . 


Chief Jiistic e. 
I’uisnc Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Agarwala.The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Clifford Manmohan, 
Bar*at-Law. 

Sukhtlcv Prashad Varma, The Hon'ble Mr, Jiistiof*, Rar- 
at-Law. 

Francis, The Hon*ble Mr .lustico Oeorge Rowland 
Meredith, J. ft , i.c.s. 

Kamesh Chandra, Mitra 

Naresh Chandra ftay, M.A., n.L 

Kudra Prasanna Mlsra, B l. 


Saiyid Sultan Ahmad, Sir, Kt., ftar-at-Law 
Salyid Jaffar Imam, ftar-at-Law . . 
ftai, Guru Sharan Prashad 


Puisne Judge. 

1 ) 0 . 

Po. Acting Additional. 
Kegistrur. 

Deputy Registrar. 

As-^istant Uegistrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Orissa Circuit Court, 
Temporary Additional Munsif ol 
Cuttack, in addition to his own duties. 
Government Advocate. 

Assistant Government Advocate. 
Go\ernment ITeadcr, 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Page, The Hon’ble Sir Arthur, K.fl. 

Ru, The Hon'ble Mr. Justiee Mya, Rar-at-Law . . 
ftaguley, The H()n*'ble Mr. Justiee .Tolin Minty, Rar-a(- 
Law, 1 o.s. 

Sen, The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Snrendra Bar-al.-Law 
Mosely, Tlie Hon’lde Mr. Justice A. G. I.o.s 
U., The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ra, Rar-a,t*Law 
Loach, The Hon'ble Mr. Justhe Alfred Henry Lionel, 
Rar-at-laiw. 

Dunkley, The ITon’ble Mr. Justice II. F., Rar-at-Law, 
I.C.S. 

Macknoy, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Herbert Hoddy, i.c s 
Braund, The ITon’ble Mr. Justice Henry Benedict Lint h- 
waitc, Bar-at-Law. 

Eggar, A., M.A., Bar-at-Law .... 

Dun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law 


Lambert, E. W,, Ba,-at-Law 
Byu, G Tun, Bar-at-Law . . 
Pe, U On., Bar-at-Law 


Theln, U Myint, m.a., ll.b., Rnr-at-Law . , 

Tun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law 

Eusoof, Khan Sahib M., Bar-at-Law 
Lutter, Henry Millard, v.i> 

Mltter, K. L., b.l 

Murphy, J. J. C., Bar-at-Law% i.c.s. 
Goldsmith, W. S 

Maung, U San, I.c.s 

On, U Po (B.) 

Sein, L. Hoke, b.a., b.l 

Kirklmm, G. P., B.sr., b.l 

Kyan, L. Hone, b.l. 

Theln, U Ba (5) 

Kbin, Daw Me Me, b.l 

Kha, U 

Monteiro, R. P. W., b.l 


Chief .ruMue, Rangoon. 


J Udge, 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

(io. 

Do 

do. 

l5o. 

do. 

Do 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 


(On leave). 


(Jovernment Advocate. 

Deputy Government Advocate and 
Secretary t o Iturma Legislative Council. 

As'Jistant Government Advocate. 

Do. do. 

! Adiuiinstralor-Gencrnl and Official 
Trustee, Burma, and Official Assi^eo 
and Receiver, High Court, Rangoon, 
(Ofticiatirig). 

Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Assistant Public Prosecutor, B,angoon. 

Public Prosecutor, Moulmeln. 

Public Prosecutor, Mandalay. (On 
leave). 

Officiating Public Prosecutor, Mandalay, 
and Kyaukse Distrirts. 

Registrar, High Court, Rangoon. 

Registrar. Original Side, High Court, 
Rangoon. 

Deputy Registrar, General Department. 

Registrar, Small Cause Court, Rangoon. 

Fir.9t Deputy Registrar. 

Second Deputy Registrar. 

3rd Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side 
lOffielating). 
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Central Provinces Judicial Department. 

Macnair, Sir flobcrt Hill, Har-at-Law, Kt., l.c.s. .. Judicial Commissionei (On leave, 

preparatory to retirement). 

Grille, Frederick Louib, m.A. (Cautab.), Har-at-Law, Officiating Judicial Commiesioner. 

1.0. 5. 

Subhedar, Ganpat Laxman, Bar-at-Law .. .. Additional Judicial Commissioner 

Niyogi, M. Bhawani Shankar, m.a., ll.b. . . . . Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Staples, F. H., M.a (Oxon.). Bar-at-Law, i.c s , J.r. . . Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Pollock, B. E. .. .. .. .. .. .. OjQiciating Additional Judicial Com- 

missioner. 

Gokhale, G. H., Bai Bahadur, B.A , LL.B. .. .. Legal Remembrancer. (Officiating). 

T)eo, V. N., B.Bc., LL.B . . . . . . Assistant Legal Remembrancer. 

Lobo, P. . . , , . . . . . . . . . . Government Advocate and ex-officio 

Standing Counsel. 

Burgress, G., i.r.s Registrar. 

Mehta, V. S . . . . Deputy Registrar. 

N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Middleton, L., l.c s. . .. Judicial Commisbioner. 

Mir Ahmad Khan, Qazi, K. S., B.A. . . . . . 1 Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Narain Dass, L I Registrar. 

Punjab Judicial Department. 

Young, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice DougUb, B.A. (Cantab ),J Chief Justice. 

Bar-at-l^aw, 

Addison, The Jloii'blc Mi. Jubtice Jsiines, M A., B.sc , Judge, High Court. 

(Aberd.). 

Tekchand, The lIon*ble Mr. Justice Bakhshi, M.A., tL.B., Do. 

(Pb.). 

Coldstream, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John, B.A. (Oxon.), Do. 

1.0. s. 

Jai Lai, The Hon’blc Mr. J ustice, Rai Bahadur, B.A., ll.b. Do. 

(Pb.). 

Dalip Siiigli, The Uon’blo Mr. J ubtice Kanwar, B.A. (Pb.), Do. 

Bar-at-Law. 

Agha Haidar, The Hoti’blo Mr Justice Syed, M. \. ( Alld.), Do. 

M.A., j^l.b. ((5aiit.ab ), Bar-aJt-Law. 

Monroe, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. U., b.a., ll.b., Do. 

(Dublin), K.C., Bar-at-Law. 

Stomp, The Uon’blei Mr. Justice F, W., M.A. (Manchester), Do. 

1.0. s. 

Bhidc, The lloirblc Mr. Justice M. V., B.\. (Bombay and Additional Judge, High Court. 

Cantab.), i c.a. 

Currie, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. M. L., B.A. (Oxon.), Do. 

i.e.s. 

Hilton, The Hon’ble Mr. J ustice G. C , b.a. (Oxon), i.o.H. President, Sikh Qardwara Tribunal. 
Abdul Rashid, The Hou’bleMr Justici*, m.a. (Cantab.), Additional Judge, High Court, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Rangi Lai, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice Rai Bahadur, Do. 

M.a. (I’b.). 

Din Mohammad, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Khan Do. 

Bahadur, Shaikh, M.A., ll.b. (Pb,). 

Blacker, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice H . A.C., B.A, (Cantab.), Do. 

I.C.S. 

Creagh Coen, Mr. T. B., m.a. (Oxon.), i.c..*? Registrar. 

Webb, Mr. Kenneth Cameron Deputy Registrar. 

Ranjit Rai, Lala, b.a., ll.b. (Pb.) Assistant Registrar. 

Evennettc, Mr, George Bertram Charles Assistant Deputy Registrar. 

Elwin, Mr. R. Ji., b.a. (Cantab.), i.e.s fudge, Small Cause Court, Simla. 

Shaukat Hussain, Sayad, B. A., LL.B. (Pb.) .. .. Judge, Small Court, Laliore. 

Mukerjee, Mr. E. A. N., M.A., ll.b, (Pb,)< . * . . . Judge, Small Cause Court, Amritsar. 
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United Provinces Judiciai Department. 

HIGH COUllT OF JIJOrOATURE AT ALLAHABAD. 

Sulaiman, 'I'hr Hou’ble Sir Sliiili Muhaiiiimul, Kt., M.A Chief Justice. 
iiL.D , Har-ut-Lavv, 

Kendall, 'ftie Jloii’blo Sir Cbarlcs Henry Bayley, Ki , J.P , Puisne d udjjje. 

l.c.s. 

Thom, The Ilon’ble Mr Justice J(jhii Gibb, M.A., LL.B., J)o. 

Ji.s o , M.r. 

Nlannd -UJlali, 'J’Jie llon’bic Mi. Justice. n.A , LL B. . . Do. 

]ieiinct, The Hon’ble Mi. Justice Fdward, li.A . Iil-.O , Do. 

Jiar-at-J«‘iw, .1 v , i.(’.s. 

Iiibal AInnad, 'I’lie HoiiTile Mr Justici*. b \ , hi- B . Do. 

Kiscli ThelloirblcMr JusticeBartlndd Sehlesiii{'er,B.\ , Do. 

c.I.K , .T.r*., 1 (' h 

narries, Tlie Jlon’blc Mr Justne \rthui Tievor, Hai-at- Do. 

I.aw. 

Haclihpal Siimli, Tlie llon’ble Ml Justice, Ral Bahadui Do. 

(liar-at-Luw). 

Bajpal, Tln'Hon’bh' Mi Justice Vnia Shankar, MA, Do. 

Mi li. 

CoUistei, TJie llon’ble Mi. Justice Harold James, .IP, Additional I’uisne Judge. (On leave ) 
1 0 V 

Allsop, The Hon’blcMi Just k e Jamcs.loscph Wliitth sea. Atlditional Puisne Judge. 

.T.P. 1 (’ s 

Ganga N.itli, The lloirblc Ml .lustni* n t , M. B \ct mg Additional Puisne Judge. 

JoshI, 1)1 Lachhnii Dat, K.u Ikih.idui, ii.se. M, u Rcgisfrai (Otlg ). 

IJar-at-Law 

Mills, St. inley Edward Jci VIS .. . .. .. Dejuity Registrar. 

Howei , I )en/al Mowbray . .. .. \ssjstant Registiar. 

Mulianunad IsiiMil, Khan Balunlur, B.ii-at-Jiaw .. .. Gov (‘ininent Advocate. 

\Vah-t’llali, 1)1 M , M.\ . u (' I . M. D . Bai-at-liavv Assistant Government Advocate. 

Sliankat Saran, M v (Oxun), Bar-at-Law Government Pleader. 

MuKhaiji, IhMioy Kiiniai, iV l.L 11 . .. Law Reportei. 

Mukht.ir Ahmad n \ , ti. n .. Assistant Law Reporter. 

Carleton, Capt K O , vi \ (Ediu.), Jtai-at-Law, M j. \<lnilnistrator-Geneiaf and Otllcial 

Trustee, 

t JIlFF COURT OF OIJDH AT LUClvNOW. 

King, Tile lluu’ldc Mr Justice Carleton Mo.ss, C I E , .1 P , Chief Judge. 

1 t'.s. 

Srivastuva, 'J'he Hou'hle Mi. Justiee Bisheshvvar Kath, Judge. 

B A., M. B , O.B.E 

JSau.ivutty, The Hou’ble Mi Justiee Eiaeh Maiieksliali, Do. 

B.\., 1 (' y. 

Thonias, The Hou’ble Mr Justiee George Heeloi, J)ai-at- ])o. 

JiUW'. 

Zia-ul-Hasaii, The lloirble Mr. Justiee, Khun Bahadui, Do. 

B.A. 

ITpadhya, Rai Bahadur Pandit Manmatiia Kath, b.\., ]legi.strar. 

JiL.!!. 

Pliillijis, Samuel Deputy Registrar. 

Gupta, 31. S., Bar-at-Lavv . . . . Government Advocate. 

Ghosh, Hemanta Kumar, Bar-at-lauv . Assistant Government Advocate, 

brivastava, Bishambhar Kath, Babu, B.A., blb Law 3leporter. 
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The Police. 


THE INDI 

Origins. — ComwalliB was the ilrst Indian 
administrator to take the burden of policing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government. He ordered the District Judges 
ol Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
iurifidlction, and to appoint stipendiary Thana- 
dars (Police Station Officers) and subordinates. 

In Madras in 1816, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control. 
In this way the Jlcvenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency. 

In Khandesh from 1826-36 Outram of 
Mutiny lame fihowed how a whole time mihtary 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police ; and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time European Superin- 
tendents of Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence ; in 1859 the principle of 
full-time European superintendence was intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 

The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, “ An 
Act for the Begulation of Police”, which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890). 

Working. — Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian Police. WlMi the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Horae Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control. The police provided for by the 1861 
Act is a provincialised police, administered -by 
the Local Government concerned, subject only 
“to the general control” of the Governor- 
General. 

Witliin the Local Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary ; and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismissed by the 
D.S.P. 

The D. S. P. is subject to dual control. 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of law and the maintenance of order in the District. 
But the depaitmontal working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
Inspector-General of Police, and Homo Depart- 
ment. Generally speaking, the D. S. P. has to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with , his 
departmental chiefs on internal working of ' his 
force. 


IN POLICE. 

The C. I. D. — The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
traimng of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime. These agencies arc known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector- General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control tlie working of such scientific 
police developments as the Finger Print 
identification Bureaux. 

Headquarters and Armed Police.— 

At the chief town of each District the 1). 8. P. 
has his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground. This is the main 
centre for aijcumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District ol 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D. S. P. 
are taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
arc turned out to fill vacancies. The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in tlie District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort. Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
303 service rifles. At most head-quarters, 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police. 

Thanas and Thanadars. — ^Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer arc ” Thana” and 
” Thanadar.” It is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public. Whether it be in a 
large city or in a inoiussil hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. Tlus schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
” cognisable by the police.” The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A nou-cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Proseciit<>rs. — The complainant in a 
cognisable case not only has his complaint 
recorded but iui'estigated without payment ol 
fee. If the Thanadar succec'ds in establishing a 
pnma facie case against the accused, the pro- 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
police cases In the lower courts. Cases committed 
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to the Sessions are conducted by the Public 
Prosecutor or one of his Assistants, and the 
reports of those officers and the comments of 
the judge are a means for the I). S. P. to know 
whether his Thanadars are doing their work 
properly. 

Out Posts. — When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; tiie other was one per thousand 
of population. In towns it is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station. But in the mofussll the Thana 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can bo received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant Thana 
The secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Goveniment. 

The Chain of Promotion.— Ordinarily 
the constable may aspire to become a jamadar, 
or with ability and luck, a Police Station Ofticer 
or even Inspector. The directly recruited 
matriculate who comes m through the Police 
Training School as a Thanadar may ordinarily 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent. The 
direct Deputy, an office reserved for Indians, 
has a good chance of becoming Superintendent, 
and perhaps Deputy Inspector-General. The 
direct Assistant Superintendent, whether from 
England, or from India, is suie of a Superinien- 
dentship, and has chances of D. I. G. after 25 
years’ service. The period of service for all ranks 
for full pension is thirty years, and if an officer 
dies in the process of earning full pension his 
pension dies with him and all his dependents 
get his provident fund. 

Presidency Police. — fn the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both I 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency. 1 


The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed- 
ed In the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in fesidency Towns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Sa. 200 fine summarily, 
t.a., without formal record of proceedings; 
and if only whipping or fine up to K-s. 200 is 
Inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 

Round Figures. — The process of reorgani- 
sation and r^renchment goes on ceaselessly, 
annual administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap- 
iwared tardily, and there are no unified statistics 
for the police of India and Burma. The following 
figures are therefore merely to be regarded as 
ai)proximations. giving a general Idea of the 
numbers of polic-e and the volume of work put 
through yearly : — There are about 26,000 Military 
Police, chiefly in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, 
and these cost about one crore. The mainten- 
ance of them is a departure from the principles 
laid down by the 1860 Commission and the 
1861 Act. 

Provincial Police including Burma total 
about 200,000 and cost eleven and a half crores 
or an average of over one croro per major 
Province. 

There are about 10,000 Thanas or Police 
Stations which annually investigate from five 
to six thousand murders, four thousand 
dacoities, twenty-five thousand cattle thefts, one 
hundred and seventy thousand ordinary thefts 
and as many burglaries. They place on trial every 
year about three-quarters of a million persons, of 
whom about half a million or more are convicted, 
'riie jail population of India, which is over a 
hundred tliousand, consists of many habituals 
who on release proceed to prey on the public 
until such time as the police again secure their 
conviction and incarceration. 


Statement (1) “Military Police ’* for 1932. 
Assam Rifles. 
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The figures have been brought up to 1932. 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his being able to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


into account the differences in the condition 
under which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at the be^t indicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of success witn which 
the police carry out that important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. 1’hcse considerations have been 
emphasirod in recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They are statistics of cog- 
nizable crime : — 


Administrations. 


Nuiniicr 

I)ending 

from 

previous 

>car 

Niimi>or 
re])Oitcd in 
the year 

Num}>or 

of 

persons 

tiietl. 

Number 

convicti’d. 

Number 
acquitted 
or dis- 
cliargcd. 

N umber 
in custo- 
dy pend- 
ing trial 
or investi- 
gation or 
on bail at 
end of 
year 

Uengul .. 



8.4H7 

222, )31 

201,822 

187,361 

14,458 

9,025 

15ihaT and Orissa 



2,897 

46,478 

35,424 

27,267 

8,157 

4,682 

United Provinces 



12 081 

131,977 

107,105 

93,191 

13,914 

15,333 

Punjab . . 



10,489 

66,060 

71,196 

45,425 

25,736 

5,494 

North-West frontier Pro\ mco . . 

2,310 

11,718 

18,76 i 

12,652 

6,112 

1,916 

Burma . . 


.. 

6,932 

73,434 

74,946 

48,842 

26,! 04 

5,232 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 


3,259 

45,035 

26,820 

16,663 

5,849 

4,308 

Assam 


, 

1,393 

14,141 

10,735 

7,019 

3,717 

1,900 

Ajmer-Merwara 



372 

5,414 

4,032 

3,824 

208 
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Coorg 



1 138 

530 

625 

311 

151 

158 

Madras . . 



1 15,732 

I95,12'j 

185,144 

167,997 

I 7,537 

0,179 

Bombay . . 



8,8‘53 

129,926 

137, {44 

114,846 

22,498 

12,376 

Baluchistan 



! 139 

3,512 

3,141 

2,788, 

340 

302 

Dellii 



392 

7,278 

6,298 

5,072 

1,226 
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1 

Total, 

lOSii 


! 73,455 

955,993 

883,696 

733,171 

146,010 

68,096 


ri9:Ji 

1930 

1929 


i 63,396 

70,759 
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938,041 
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1,018,522 

819,382 

795,456 

867,949 

670,885 

657,044 

730,459 

1 

144,723 

134,176 
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83,969 

78,309 

71,245 

totals 

1928 

1927 

1926 
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67,412 
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797,866 

738,8.56 

711,493 

661.755 

602,956 

582,341. 

133,268 

132,313 

126,215 

68,233 

63,550 

61,607 

j 

1925 

1924 

1923 

.. 

56,554 

54,997 

56,314 

877,780 

887,747 

846,664 

712,697 

703,553 

649,101 

678,908 

570,729 

521,861 

176,423 

130,112 

124,821 

56,336 

51,490 

50,604 
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JAILS. 


.Tall admlolstration in India is regulated 
generally by tbe PriBons Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by tbe Government of 
India and tne local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penai servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to.be provided in tbe jails 
tor civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission oi 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations nave been ac«;pt- 
ed and adopted by JLocaJ Governments, but 
In various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab imho as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted 111 principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails : in the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment; se- 
condly, district Jails, at the headquarters of 
districts ; and, thirdly, subsidiary Jails and 
** lock-ups ** lor UDder-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The Jail department in each piovmce 
is under the control of an Inspector-General ; 
he is generally an offlcei of tbe Indian Medical 
Service witii jail experience^ and the Superin- 
rendeiits of certain jiiis are usually recruited 
from tlie same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. Toe stall 
under the Superintendent includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super 
vise the jaii manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in al! central and district jails, 
tbe prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 
A Probs Kote issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment 111 October, 1916, says : — "The cadre and 
coiolumeuts of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
luteiideut have been repeatedly revised and 
altered In recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jaii administration at 
the moment arc the insufficiency of Gentral 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders-” 

The Jails Committee. — Since the intaro- 
d action of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provincial Governments and is subject 


to all India legislation. The obvious advisa- 
bility of proceeding along certain general lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a Jails' Committee, which conducted 
tbe first comprehensivo survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by tiie Committee 
ujwn the necessity of impioving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation ; of recruiting a 
better class of warders; of providing educa- 
tion for prisoiicis; and of developing prison 
Industries so as to meet tiie needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from (Timinal offenders ; the 
adoption oi the English systiim of release on 
license in the case of adolescents; and the 
creation of children’s courts. The Committee 
found that tiie reformative side of the Indian 
system needed paiticiilar attention. They 
recoinmeuded the segregation of habituals 
from ordinary prisoners ; the jirovision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for pristiiiers under trial ; 
the institution of the star-class system ; and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade tlio prison popula- 
tion. 

Employment of Prisoners.— Tbe work 
on Which convicts are emploved is mostly 
earned on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some- 
times allowed, as. tor example, when a large 
number ot convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jbelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repaifs, and m workshops. Tlic main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
IS taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of tbe consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and tbe manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for tbe class of persons who fill 
an Indian jaii. 

The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases uhe punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as “ mmor." 
Among the '* major ” punishments fetters take 
the flist place. Corporal punishment is inflict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily falling. Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Ooiumission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by tiie Commis- 
sion as iiiflictiiig exquisite toiturc Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among tiie prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders and convict warders arc employed. 
With this is hound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners which wag tried 
from 1005 onwards In the Thana Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards “youth- 
ful offenders’* — i.e., those below the age of 16 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment* 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of “ young 
adult” prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fittmp 
place for adolescents (other than youthful 
}ial)ituals) who are over 16, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Goveniments to consider scbeircs 
for going beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
piogiess has been made in this direction. Iti 
1005, a special class for selected juveniles and 
voiing adults was (’stablishcd at iihe Dharwai 
]uii 10 Bombay ; in 1908 a special juvenile 
Jail was opened at Allpore in Bengal ; in 1909 
tlie Meiktila jail in Burma and the Tanjore iail 
in Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and ” juvenile adult ” 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces ; and in 1910 it was decided to con- 
ci ntiate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore bistrict jail, which is now worked on 
Boihtal lires. Other measures had previously 
h(‘(‘n takc^ in some cases ; a special reformatory 
system for ** juven.lo adults ” had, tor example, 
l)een in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the eariy years of the decade, and “ Bors- 
tal enclosures ” had been established in some 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
lor [nation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
in Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done. 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry. 1919. — A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries. Its report, 
puhii^hed in 1921, was summarised in the 


Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.^Those sec. 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
' oion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
I should be prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences. — The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
; brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
j has served half the sentence in the case of the 
i non-habitual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
! in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
{ being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Bevising Board, composed 
I of the Inspector- General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-official. In all cases, 

! the release of a prisoner on parole should be mado 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
! render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
' the full original sentence. The duty of 
< seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
I which he was released should not be imposed 
I upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 

' should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
j of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans. — Tiie 
1 future 01 ii(e pi'iiai settlcmc'nt ot Poit Blair 
! was contiiiualJy uiidei tlic consideration of tin* 
j (liovcj niueiit of India from the time of tlic 
i juiblication ol the Jails Commission icpoit, 

I but it was not till 192G tiiat a definite d(‘Cisioii 
was reaciied. It wastlion decided that licnce- 
' lorth only those convicts sliould iionnally be 
I sent to tlie Aiulanians wJio voluntccK^d to come, 
j that tlie old restrictions on life in the .settlement 
1 slumld be sensibly relaxed, tliat convicts should 
I be encouiaged to settle on tlic land, that in 
eeitain conditions tliey sliould be entitled to 
leleasc to obtain occupancy riglits over tlie 
land which they iiad cultivated, and that the 
im])Oitatiou of wives and families should b(; 
eueouiaged. The object of these changes was 
to piomotc the dcivelopmcnt of a free colony ot 
peisons, who wouhi, after the tcims of tladi 
sentences had expued, make the Andamans 
tiieii permanent home. The effect up to date 
lias beiui to introduce a completely new outlook 
on life into the settlement, but it is still too 
soon to apjireciatc its potentialities. It lias 
leccntly been found necessary to send to the 
Andamans certain convicts either sentt'nced to 
transportation for lifp or to long terms of rigorous 
irajirisonment for iiormaiient incarceration in 
the Cellular Jail. Such prisoners will not be 
lelcascd and allowed to go into the settlement, 
and its development will in no way be affected 
by their presence. 

! Criminal Tribes.— The first essentiat of suc- 
I cess in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
I provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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comfort for the people. It Is therefore of para- oertaining whether there is work for them, 
mount importance to locate settlements where Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- possible, be by gangs not by individuals, it 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should Is desirable to utilise both Government and 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the Jail population In British India during the five years ending 1932 
are shown in the following table : — 


— 

1932 

1931 

1030 

3 129 

1928 

Jail population of all t lasses on 

January 

Admissions during the year 

1st 

154.871 

896,876 

163,298 

739,840 

137,129 

771,187 

140,142 

598,568 

136.424 

685,206 

Aggregate 


1,051.747 

903,138 

908.316 

738,710 

721,630 

Discharged during the year from 
causes 

all 

885,950 

748,266 

744,946 

601.581 

581,512 

Jail population on Slst December 


165,797 

154,872 

163,370 

137,129 

140,118 

Convict population on 1st January 


120,580 

136,5.52 

110,184 

118,970 

116,101 

Admissions during the year 


267.239 

207,568 

223.538 

167,697 

167,01 ^ 

Aggregate 


393.819 

344,120 

339,722 

286,667 

283,174 

Beleased during the year 
Transported beyond seas 

Casualties, &e 

•• 

247,648 

1,492 

2,395 

216,807 

1,685 

2,503 

196,996 

3 ,599 I 
2,541 1 

163,706 

1,821 

2,514 

160,376 

566 

2,497 

Convict population on 31st December, 

139,708 

126,580 

336,552 

116,187 

118,790 


More tiiaii one-half of the total number of con* The percentage of previously convicted 
victs received in jails during 1932 came from prisoners fell ironi 14 to 12, while the number 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle of youthful offenders Joso from 480 to 1,024. 
tending, about 190,000 out of 267,000 were Tlie following table shows the nature and 
returned as Illiterate. length of sentences of convicts admitted to 

jails m 1930 to 1932 — 



The total daily average population for 1932 
was 144,004, the total offenoes dealt with by 
criminal courts was 310, and by Superintendents 
97,736. The corresponding figures for 1931 
were 121,900 ; 195 and 114,545, respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
showed a slight increase, mz., from 174 to 190. 
The total number of cases In which penal diet 
(with and without cellular confinement) was 
prescribed was 4,669 as compared with 3,684 
in the preceding year. 


Total expenditure increased from 
Us. 1,75,48,041 to Bs. 1,77,91,758, while total 
cash earnings decreased from Bs. 25,72,343 
to Bs. 24,01,285; there v as consequently an 
increase of Bs. 4,14, 735 in the net cost to 
Government. 

The death rate decreased from 12 ‘42 
per mille in 1931 to 10*19 in 1932. The 
admissions to hospital were higher, and the 
diuly average number of sick fell from 
23*73 to 23 12. 
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1. Th« Indian Tariff (AmendnEient) A^— 

During tlu^ yt'.ar <'ertaiu mdustncs wlilch 
undor iioritial coiHlitions could not fulfil the 
conditioiiH prcwTibcd by the Indian Fiscal 
GorainlBsion for the grant of substantive protec- 
tion W(*rc Hubjo(!te(l to competition ot an excejp- 
tional naturcj which proved a menace to their 
continued existence. The present Act affords 
assistancej to (ja(!h ot the following industries by 
the imjiositiou of minimum specific duties 
ai)plicabl<‘ against all countries. The industries 
concerned arc : Fish oil, sugar-candy, heavy 
chemieuls, cotton hosiery, glass globes and 
cliiuuKjys, paints, soap, enamelled ironware, 
electrical earthenware and porcelain, domestic 
earthenware, lead iiencils, parasols and sun- 
shades, tiles, cast iron pipes and woollen hosiery 
and labries. 

2. The Reserve Bank of India Act. — ^Thc 
Federal structure Hub-Committee of the first 
Hound Table Conference recommended the 
establishment ot a Reserve Hank for India for 
the management of Indian Currency and Ex- 
change. In the ri'port ot the Financial Safe- 
guards Comiiiitteo of the third Hound Table 
Conlerence it was placed on record that “ the 
Heeretaiy of State undertook that representative 
Indian opinion would be consulted in the 
preparation of jiroposals tor the establishment 
of the Jtesi'rve 'lank meludiug those relating 
to tile resiTVi's.” A representative eoinmittco 
was set uj) in order to give effect to that imder- 
taking. The present Act follows the recom- 
mendations ot that Committee. 

S. 3 juovkles for the esiablishinciit and 
iiuorporatioii ot tlu* Iteserve Bank of India 
lor the purpose Ol taking over the management 
ot tlie eiirreiiey Irom the Governor General 
in Coimeil and ot carrying on the business of 
banking in accordance with the provisions of 
tins Act. S. 4 deals with share capital, share 
registers, shareholders and the maimer of 
allotment ol shares. The share capital of the 
Bank will be five crores ot rui^ees divided in 
shares of one humlrcd rupees each. Separate 
registers of shareholders will be maintained at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Dollii, Madras and Rangoon. 
A shareholder will be qualified to be registered 
as such in any area in which he is ordinarily 
resident or has his prmcipal place of business 
but no person will be registcreef as a shareholder 
in more than one register. Under ss. 7 and 8 the 
general superintendence and direction of the 
affairs and business will bo entrusted to a Central 
Board of Biroct.ors consisting ot (1) a Governor 
and two Deputy Governors, to be appointed 
by the Governor General in Council; (2) four 
Directors, to be nominated by the Governor 
General in Council ; (3) eight Directors elected 


on behalf of the shareholders on the various 
registers ; and (4) one Government Official 
nominated by the Governor General in Council. 
The Governor and a Deputy Governor may hold 
office for a term not exceeding five years as the 
Governor General in Coumdl may fix when 
appointing them, and is eligible for re-appoint- 
ment. A nominated or elected Director holds 
office for five years. S. 9 provides for the 
constitution of Local Boards for each of the five 
areas specified in the First Schedule, namely, 
the Western area served by the Bombay 
Register, the Eastern area served by the Cal- 
cutta Register, the Northern area served by the 
Delhi Register, the Southern area served by 
the Madras Register and the Burma area servtHl 
by the Rangoon Register A Local Board will 
consist of five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who arc registered 
on the register for that area and not more than 
throe members nominated by the Central Board 
from amongst the shareholders registered on the 
register for that area. The elected members of a 
Local Board must elect from amongst them- 
selves one or two persons to be Directors repre- 
senting the shareholders on the register for the 
area for which the Board is constituted. A 
Local Board must advise the Central Board on 
such matters as may be referred to it and must 
perform such duties as the Board may by 
regulations delegate to it. S. 13 provides for 
meetings of the Central Board which must be 
convened by the Governor at least six times in 
each year and at least once in each quarter. 
Any three Drectors may require the Governor 
to convene a meeting of the Central Board at 
any time. The Governor, or in his absence the 
Deputy Governor authorised by the Governor 
to vote for him, must preside at meetings of the 
Central Board, and in the event of an equality 
of votes has a secoud or casting vote. S. 17 
enumerates the various kinds of business which 
the Bank may transact. Under S. 20 the Bank 
has the sole right to issue bank notes in British 
India, and may, for a period fixed by the Gover- 
nor General in Council on the recommendation 
of the Central Board, issue currency notes of the 
Government of India supplied to it by the 
Governor General in Connell. S. 30 empowers the 
Governor General in Council to supersede the 
Ceutral Board if in his opinion the Bank faUa to 
carry out any of the obligations imposed on it 
by or under this Act and thereafter the general 
superintendence and direction of the affairs 
of the Bank will be entrusted to such agency as 
the Governor General in Council may determine. 
When action is taken under this section the 
Governor General In Council must cause a full 
report of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be laid before 
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the Central Xiegklature at the earliest possible 
opi)orttinity and in any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding the 
Board. 

3. The bnperial Bank of India (Amendment) 

Act — was recognised, since the plan of 
setting up a Eeserve Bank for India was first 
considered, that, with the transfer to a Reserve 
Bank of the purely central banking functions 
which are at present performed by the Imperial 
Bank of India, the latter should be freed from 
some of the restiictions which are at present 
imposed upon it. The present Act secures this 
by amending the Imperial Bank of India Act, 
J920. It modifies the control of the Governor 
General in Council over the management of the 
Bank, removes certain restrictions on the 
transaction of business by the Bank and provides 
for an agreement between the Bank and the 
Reserve Bank of India. S. 3 of the present 
Act by repealing s. 9 of the original Act removes 
tiie limitation on the business which the Bank 
may transact at its London office and s. 5 
empowers the Bank to open branches outside 
India, in London and elsewhere. 8. 4 authorises 
the Bank to enter into an agreement with the 
Reserve Bank of India to conduct Government 
business as agent of the Reserve Bank. S. 12 
substitutes a new section for s. 28 of the original 
Act regarding constitution of the Central Board. 
The number of Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council is reduced from 
four to two. The right of the Governor General 
in Council to appoidt the Controller of the 
Currency to be a member of the Central Board 
is removed. The Governor General in Council 
must nominate an officer of Government to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board and 
to take part in its deliberations but without any 
right to vote on any question arising at any 
meeting. 

4. The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Act,— • 

The present Act extends the life-tjLme of the 
Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, so as to 
(continue the existing duties on wheat and 
wheat flour for a further period of one year, vtz,, 
up to the 31st March 1935. 

5. pie Ii^an Medical Council (Amendment) 

Act — S, 2 of the present Act makes the Rangoon 
University a British Indian University within 
the meaning of s. 2 (a) of the Indian Medical 
Council Act, 1933, and enables persons enrolled 
in the Provincial Medical Register of Burma 
and possessing medical qualifications granted 
by the University, to exercise the privilege of 
participating in an election to the Council 
under s. 3 (1) (c) of the Original Act. S. 3 
enables the Council of the University to elect 
one member from amongst the members of the 
Board of Studies in medicine to the Indian 
Medical Council, under s. (1) (6) of the Act. 

6. The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amondmont) Act— This Act continued the 
protection granted to the industry by the 
Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, 
as subsequently amended, for a further period 
up to the 30th April, 1934. 

7. Tim Steel and Wire Industries Protectioa 
(Extending) Act.— This Act continues the 
protection granted to the industry by the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Art 1927, as subsequently 


amended, the Wire and Wire Nail Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1932, and the Indian Tariff 
(Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment 
Act, 1932, for a further ixrriod up to 31st 
October, 1934. 

8. The Khnddar (Name Protection) Act.— 

This Act regulates the use of the words 
“ Rhaddar ” and “ Khadi ” when applied as a 
trade description of woven materials. Under 
8. 2 these words when applied to any woven 
material are deemed to be a trade description 
within the meaning of the Indian Mijrchandise 
Marks Act, 1889, indicating that such material 
is cloth woven on hand-looms in India from 
cotton yarn handspun in India. 

8< The Indian Finance Act — This Act 
continues for a further period of one y( 3 aT 
certain duties and taxes imposed under the 
Indian Finance Act, 1933. Ss. 2, 5 and « 
provide for the continuance for a further period 
of one year of the existing provisions regarding 
salt duty, rates of income-tax and super-tax and 
the credit to revenue of interest on securities 
forming part of the Paper Currency Reserve. 
S. 3 provides for a uniform duty ot 2.5 per cent. 
ad valorem and in addition either (dgiit rupees 
and two annas per thousand or three rupees 
and four annas per pound wiiichever is higher. 
The import duty on manufactured tobacco is 
raised by rupee one and annas four per pound ; 
the standard rate of duty will thus be Rs 3-4-0 
er pound and the preferential rate for iiritish 
olonies Rs. 2-12-0 per pound. Under s. 3 the 
import, duty on silver is reduced to five, annas 
per ounce without any surcharge. Section 3 (1) 
abolishes the export duty on hides S. 4 
reduces the postage on letters not cxc(*oding 
half a tola in weight from one anna and threci 
pies to one anna and increases tiic minimum 
charge on book, pattern and sample packets 
from half an anna to nine pics. S. 7 provides 
for the reduction of the excise duty on silver 
corresponding to the reduction in import, duty. 

10. The Salt Additional Import Duty 
(Extending) Act. — This Act gives effect to the 

[ recommendation made by the Salt Industry 
I Committee of the Legislative Assembly by 
extending the life of the Salt (Additional Import 
Duty) Act, 1931, for a further period of thirteen 
months. 

11. The Indian States (Protection) Act. — 

The forthcoming constitutu)nal changes make it 
desirable that the authorities in British India 
should have power to protect units of the 
Federation from agitation directed against 
them from British India. Such agitation may 
involve (1) attacks in the press, (2) the organiza- 
tion of the actitlvities directed against State 
authority, and (3) the organization of move- 
ments for the entry into a State of bodies of 
fiersoiLS from British India. The present Act 
affords protection against such activities to the 
Administration of States in India which are 
under the suzerainty of His Majesty. 

S. 2 prescribes punishment which may extend 
to imprisonment for seven years for a conspiracy 
to overawe by means of criminal force the 
Administration of a State in India. S. 3 
provides for protection against attacks in the 
press which bring into liatred or contempt or 
excite disaffection towards the /i<ltninistratlon 
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CHtabllflJjftd in any Htato in India. Statements 
of ftietn made without any malieiouH intention 
and witliout uttcuiiptinK to oxeite hatn^d, 
eontempt or disatfection are exempt from the 
ojxTation ot thm Heetion, S 4 empowers a District 
Magistrate or in a Dresidcuicy-town the Thief 
Presidency Magistrate to prohibit within a 
specified ar(‘a the assemlily of five or more' persons 
when he is ol ojiinion that attempts are being 
made, within l\is jurisdiction to ])Toniote assmn- 
blies ol persons for the purpose of proceeding 
frrun Jtritisii India into the territory of a State* 
in India and tliat the entry of such xx'rsons into 
the said territory is likely to cause obstruction to 
the administration of the said State. 

12. Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 

Amendment Act. — liy tin* Totton Textile 
Industiy (Protection) Act, the Indian 

industry was given a temporary m(‘asure of 
protection In actordanci* witii the undertaking 
given wlien tlie A<*t was passed, tin* claims ol 
tin* industiy to substantivi* protection were 
(‘\amin(‘il by a Taiitf hoard Tlie Tariff hoard 
found that the Indian cotton textile indnstry 
had estabhslu'd a claim to sulistantivc prott'ction, 
hut th(‘ (iovcriiinent ol India, while accepting 
tins con<‘lusion, liave found it necessary to 
review tlu* nu'asures of protc<*tlon recommended 
by tlie Tanff Hoard in the light of events subse- 
quent t(» tile submission ot its rejMirt —the 
(i('nunciation of the Indo-.Tapanesc Trade 
Tonvcntion and the subsi'qiu'iit conclusion of a 
ru'W trade agi cement with Japan together with 
tin* unoflicial agreement liotwei'n representatives I 
of the Indian and the United Kingdom textile 
industries. Tlie iireseiit. Act gives statutory I 
effect to these agn’einents The Act also 
incorporates the decisions of the Oovernment 
ot India on tin* rec<unmendationH of the Tariff 
Hoard appiunti'd to investigate the claims ol the 
sericultural industiy to protection j 

13. The Trade Disputes (Extending) Act. — ' 

Th(> Trade Disputi'S Act, 1929. expired 
on tin* 7th May, 1 9:t4. Tin* present Act convert-s 
it into a permain'iit measure. 

14. The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act. — This Act 
provides for tin* imposition and collection 
of an excise duty on sugar jiroduced in factories 
ill JJriti.sh India. S. 2 is concerned with dcllni- 
tions *• Kliandsari sugar” is defined as sugar 
in the innnulacture of which neither a vacuum 
pan nor a vacuum ('\aporator is employed and 
” palmyra sugar ” is sugar manufactured from 
jaggery oldained liy ladling the juici* of the 
palmyra palm. S 3 proMdes for the imposition 
ol an (‘xcise duty on sugar at the following rates, 
naiiK'ly * — (1) on Khnvilsari sugar at the rate 
of ten amias per <‘W’t ; (2) on all other sugar 
I'xcept palmyra sugai at the rate ot one rupee ami 
live annas p(T cwt, , (3) on palmyra sugar at 
su<*h rate as may lie fixed by the Governor 
GeiK'Tal in Uouiicil S. 4 deals with the recovery 
of duty with penalty lor non-payment of duty 
H 1) empowers f lK* Governor General in Council 
to impose a customs duty on sugar brought into 
British India from the territory of any Native 
Stiite in India, oiiuivaleiit to the excise duty 
imposed by this Act on sugar produced in 
British India. Under s. 8 the penalty for 
evasion of duty or failure to supply information 
wdiich a pi^rson Is r(*qiiired by any rule under 
this Act to supply or knowingly supidies false 


information, is imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or fine which may extend to two 
thousand rupees. S empowers the Courts to 
order forfeiture of sugar in respect of which an 
offence undi‘r this Act lias been committed. 
S 11 empow'i*rs the Governor General in Council 
to make rules to carry into effect the purposes 
and objects of this Act The Governor General 
in (Council may del(*gat(* all or any of his powers 
under this sei’tion to a Local Govt'rnnient. 

15. The Sugar-cane Act.— This Act enables 
J*rovincial Governments to apply schemes for 
enfjirciiig a minimum price for cane to be paid 
by the factory to the growt'r. This is conse- 
quential upon th(* imposition of an excise duty 
on factory sugai As initiative in the matter 
of fixing prices for cane must be left to Pnnin- 
<*ial Governments so as to suit local eondiUons, 
8 1 3 of the Act proMd(*s that it comes into force 
in any jirovince on such date as the Local 
Government may ilin'ct Under s. 3 (1) the 
Lm*al (Jovernincnt may by notification declare 
any ari'a siH'cified in the notification to be a 
coiitrolli'd ari'a foi the purposes of this Act 
Under claiisi* (2) of tlic same section, the Local 
Government may bv notification, subject to the 
control ol the (iovcriior General in Goimcil, fix a 
minimum jirice for the purchase* m any con- 
troll(*d ari*a ol sugar-cane intended for use in 
any factory Under s 4 not less than thirty 
days b(*foic the is.suc of any notification under 
s 3, the Loial Government must publish in the 
local official Gazi'tte a draft of the proposed 
notification spi'cifying a date on or after which 
the draft, will lx* taken into consideration, and 
must consiilcr any objection or suggestion which 
may be re<‘i'iv(*d from any iierson witli respect 
to the draft 1 1 ncier s the penalty for puri'hasi* 
of siigar-eanc in contravi*ntion of a notification 
under s. 3, is line upto two thousand rupees. 
S 7 authoiises the Local Government to make* 
rules for tin* purpose* of cariying into effect the 
objects ol this Act. 

16. The Matches (Excite Duty) Act. — The 

present Act imposes an cxcisi* duty on 
matches manufactured in British India. Under 
s 2 “mat< h ” includes a firework in the form of a 
mat eh ; and, wlx'n* a matehstiek '‘ontains more 
heads tliaii one eapable ot b(*iiig ignited by 
striking, each sin h head is deemed to be a match. 
“Splints” aie defined as uiidijiped splints sych 
os are ordinarily used for making matches and 
“ veneers ” means vt'ueers such as are ordinarily 
used for making matehes. Under s. 4 the . 
rates of duty payable aie levk*d at the following 
rat,(*8, iiain(*ly — («) on maf.clies in boxes or 
bookli*fs containing on an average not more 
tlian eighty — (J ) if tin* average number is forty 
or 1(‘S8, at tlie rati* ot one rupee per gross of boxes 
or booklets, (2) if tin* average number is more 
than forty, but not more than sixty, at the rate 
of one rujice and eight annas per gross of boxes 
or booklets, and (3) if tlie average number is 
more tliaii sixty, at the rate of two rupees per 
gross ol boxes or booklets, and (b) on all other 
iiiatclies. at .such rates as the Governor General 
in Council may prescribi* S. 8 empowers the 
Go\crnor General m Council to direct use of 
banderols or stamps of such nature and affixed 
in such manner as may be prescribed by rules 
made under this Act. S. 9 prohibits manufac- 
ture of matches and manufaeture and import of 
sjiliiits and veneers w'lthout a license to manufac- 
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ture or import issued under this Act Under 
8. 13 the penalty for contravening th(i provisions 
of s. 9 is impns<mm('nt which may extend to 
siv months or flue up to on(' thousand rupees 
8. 20 brings into accord the customs duty on 
matches with the excise duty imposed by 
this Act. 

17. Hie Negotiable Iiutruments (Amend- | 
ment) Act. -The picscmt Act by amending 
s. 85 ot the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, 
provides tliat checjues originally drawn to 
bearer do not lose their hinircr charat^ter not- 
withstanding any endorsement thereon whether 
in lull or in blank and whelhci such endorsennent 
purtKjrts to restrict or exclude tiirthcr negotia- 
tion or not. 

18. The Indian Trusts (Amendment) Act. — 

Uertain Provincial (jovernments wcr(‘ desirous 
that the status of trustee H(‘curiti('s should be 
cxtiuided to dihcmtiires issued by l^and Mortgage 
Banks and similar corporations, provided that 
both t-hc principal and interest ot siuh si'curities 
were fully and unconditionally guaranteed by the 
JiOcal (xovernmeiit concerned. The present 
Act giv('s effect to this by adding a proviso to 
clause (a) of s. 20 of the Indian Trusts Act, 1882. 

19. The Indian Dock Labourers Act. — 

The International Jiabour Conference at its 
twi'lith session held in 1029 adopted a Drafl 
Convention concerning the piotectiou against 
accidents ol work<‘rs enijdoyed m loading or 
unloatling shiiis. At its sixteenth session held 
in 1932 th(‘ (’onterenc<‘ ad(»pted a ll.cvis(‘d Draff 
Convention whicli is of exactly tht' same scope 
and character as the original draft convention 
adopted in 1929 and differs ironi it only in certain 
matters ol technical detail 'J’lu' present Act 
latilies the llevised Draft Convention on behalf 
of India 

8 2 tielines ** tlio processes ” as inchuling ail 
wtirk which is required foi or is incidental to the 
loading Ol unloading of cargo or fuel into or from 
a ship and is done on board the ship or alongside 
it. Under s. 3 the J^ocal fToverniuont may 
appoint Inspectors who aie (;inpow(*red by s 4 
to cntt'T any prcmisc,8 oi ship where the prot esses 
are carried on and make such examinatiou of the 
premises ainl Hliq) and the machinery and gear 
used lor the proei;sses, and ol any jirescribed 
registers and notices, and may take on the sjiot 
or otherwise evidence of any person for cairying 
out the purposes ol this Act 8. 5 empowers tlu; 
Governor Gcnt'ral in (Jouneil to make i-ertam 
regulations, e g , regulations (1 ) iirovidiiig for 
the safety of working places on shore and of any 
regular approaches over a dock, wharf, quay or 
similar pri'inises which workers have to use and 
for the lighting and fencing of such plac^is and 
approaches ; (2) providing tor the fencing ot 
machinery, live ck'ctric iiondiictors and sti'am 
pipes ; (3) regulating the provision of safety 
appliances on derricks, cranes and winches.. 

20. The Indian Ginriage by Air Act.— An 

International Convention for the unification 
of certain rules relating to international carriiige 
by air was signed at Warsaw lu October, 1929, 
by certain Governments. The Convention 
defines the liability of air earners for injury or 
damage caused to passengers or goods. The 


Convention was not signed on behalf of India 
but its provisions W(‘rc oxammed by the Go\eru- 
meut ot India and were found suitable to Indian 
conditions The present Act gives effect- to the 
Convention in British India (s 2). The ('ouvcii- 
tion applies only iii respect of international 
carnage by an, ic, carriage betwi'cn two 
States signatory to the (’onvention, but as th('n‘ 
is no law on the subject in iudia, bi'yond tlie 
general law of contract ami the law ndatmg to 
carriers on kind, the Act (mqiowi'rs the Governor 
Gtmoral in (%)uncil to make rules extending <he 
provisions ol Uk* Convention also to internal 
earriag(‘ by air (s 4) Thti rules containetl in t-lie 
l<hrst Schedule to the Act- arc tlic provisions ol 
the Convention ndating to the Tights and 
liahilitu's ot cairii'rs, iiassiuigers, consigiuirs, 
eonsignees and otliiT pm-sons Under rule 17 
the carrier is liabk^ tor damagi' sustaiiieil in 
the event of the death or wounding of a ])ass(‘iiger 
or anv oth(‘r bodily iiijury sutfeied by a iiassen- 
ger. It the aecident which causiMl th(‘ damage- so 
sustained took place on board th(‘ aimatt oi m 
the course of any of fhi* oiieiat.ious of embarking 
or disembarking The earner is hahli* under 
rul(‘ 18 (1) to I <lainage sustained in the event 
of th(‘ destriu'tion or loss ot. oi damage to, any 
rogisteied luggagi* oi any gooils, it the occur- 
rence which caused tlu‘ damage so siistamed took 
]daee during the carriage by air TluMarrier 
is habl(‘ lor damag(‘ occasioned by diday m tin* 
eaniagi' by air ot passimgi'is. luggage oi goods 
The earner is not liable it he pioves t-lia( lie and 
his agents ha\(‘ taken all necessary measures 
to av'oid the tlanmge or that it- w'^as impossible 
for him or thi'in to take* sm h measnses Juthe 
eainagc ol gooils and luggage tlie (aruei is not 
liable it hepioves that tlie damage wasoeiasion- 
ed by negligent pilotage or neghgmu'e in 
the haudimg oi th(‘ aiii'iatt oi in navigation and 
that, in all ofhei Tesj)eet-s, he and his agiuds 
hav(“ taki’ii all ms'essary imaisuK's to avoid the 
damage (r 20). Under r. 21 it the (ariier ])roves 
that file damage was caused tiy ot contributed 
to b> the ni'ghgenee ot tlu; mjuti'd ])erson tlu' 
(^)UTt may exoueiati' tlu; eainei w'holly or’ 
partly liom his liability Jn the carnage of 
passengers the liability ol tiie carriei tor i;ach 
passenger is limited to tlu* sum ot l,2r>,00{) 
francs. By special coiitiact, the nuiici ami the 
passimger may agree to a higher limit ot liability 
in the carnage ol rcglsti iiul luggage and ot goods, 
the liability of tlie earner is limited to a sum ot 
2.'>0 francs per kilogiam As reganls objects ol 
which the jiassengcr taki's charge himsclt tlu* 
liability of the cariu'i is limited to 5,000 irancs 
I>cr passenger (i 2*2). The sum m trancs to be 
Converted into rufici'S at tlu* rate ol cxihurig<‘ 
prevailing on the date on which the amoiiut- ot 
damages t-o be jkikI by the carrier is usci‘rtam(’<l 
by the Court Is 2 (5)]. Undci i 23 any 
provision tmiding to relieve the carrier of liabilitv 
Ol to tix a lower limit than that whieli is laid 
down 111 these rules is null and void The rules 
contained m tlu' 8econd Schedule deteimme 
the persons by vvlumi ami lor wh(»se bemdlt 
and the manner m whieJi the liability oi a eaitier 
ill respect ol the death of a iiasseiigi'i may bo 
entonvd 

21. The Sea Customs (Amendment) Act. — 

Under s. 42 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, a 
drawback of seven-rnghtbs of the customs duty 
paid on goods on importation is repayable at the 
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tiint* of re-export of the goods subject to certain 
conditions. This provision was originally 
intended to apply to merchandise imported for 
sale in order that goods reiuaining unsold in this 
country might be sent for disposal in other 
markets without the handicap of a tax. In 
practice, however, the concession was allowed 
even in respect of goods which have passed into 
use after import in violation oi the ordinary 
accepted principle that customs duty is a tax 
on consumption. In many cases — e.ff., cars 
and cineniatograpi) films the goods spend much 
or most of their useful life in this country within 
the pt;riod allowed before re-exportation under 
claim for drawback. The Government of India 


24. *Pm* ReDMMdins and Amandina Act. — ^The 
present Act makes some necessary amend- 
ments of a formal nature in certain enactments 
specifled in the First Schedule to the Act and 
repeals certain enactments to the extent men- 
tioned 111 the Second Schedule. 

25. Tlie Factories Act.~-Th 0 Boyal Com- 
mission on Labour in India made a number of 
recommendations for the amendment of the 
Indian Factories Ait, 1911. These were publi- 
shed with their Beport m July 1931. After 
examining these in detail, the Government ot 
India drafted a bill to replace the Indian Fac- 
tories Act, 1011, which embodied the great 
majority of the proposals and included some 


felt that the grant of drawback on used goods „ ' 
was wrong in principle and they decided that the 

preSd rccommendatiOBS and the 

original Act. The Governor Gcm'ral in Council, 
under s. 2 , may make rules, in rc-speet of goods 
which have been taken into use between importa- 
lion and re-exportation, (a) modifying the 

amount of duty to be ])aid as drawback or (b) lir ^ ^ Inspector may seire or give th(. 

prohibiting th(‘ repayment of duty as (irawback 

or (c) varying f-h (3 conditions for the grant of measun s which should bc,adopted if it 

drawback by fcstricting the period after iirS)ort,a- apP^ftrs|,o him that the coolmg properties of the 
tion within which the goods must be rc-exported the factory are at times insufficient to 

e o * iiou wi. * 1 . gj;cure workers against injury to health or againt 

22. The Indian Aircraft Act.— Aerial serious discomfort. 8 . 34 reduces the working 

navigation in British India, before the passing h«wrs of adult workers to 54 hours in a week in 
of the presemt Act, was governed by the Indian non-seasonal factories and to 60 hours in sca- 
Aircraft Act, 1911. In 1919 an International factories. In the proviso a special excep- 
("onvention was signed by the plenipotentiaries in favour of factories where the 

of 27 countries, with the object of establishing processes must go on throughout the day, such 
regulations of universal application and of ^ factories providing electric power and light, 
encouraging peaceful intorcouxse with nations waterworks, etc 8 . 36 reduces the hours for 
by uu‘ans of aerial communications. To this non-scasonal factories from 11 to 

C’onvcntion India was a signatory. The Conven- hours in a day. 8 . 54 imposes restrictions 

tion deals with all questions relating to inter- working hours of a tffiild. A child 

national aerial navigation, and also provides cannot be allowed to work in a factory for more 
for the institution if a permanent International hours in a day. The hours of work 

Oominissloii for Air Navigation, witli very wide must- be so arranged that they do 

powers as regards the formulation of rules, spread over more than seven and a half 
the marking of aire-raft.. the grant of tx 3 rtiflcate 8 , in any day. 

rules of the air and so forth,. This Commission 26 TTie BensAl ( 

meets from time to to amend the annexes plementary ^xtendins) Act. — The Bengal Ori- 
hv 'i*' mlnT^K A^X?nt, WupptoeX^) Art, 

torv StatiV . w n "* ***-> the Local Gowrnment, with tho 

&r‘"‘S'"thoj2^ ‘sWor'^^h:'Trc*S"Art ‘he Governor General in 


g!^^S *“ » Jail "'itside BengafaiiylSiiiin aiviilst whom 

iTcnorfti In Council in order to meet modern jitn order undpr sb-s fO nf a ii nf tbp 'RAtifFsi.l 

full Criminal Law Amendment Act, ^im^rnight^b^^ 


ym-ui, 141 me provisions of the International made. The Sunnlementarv Art exTiirea in 
(HTtah^ other provides for April 1935. The present Act removes the time 

be»mc tecvsTyf^ir Sn AlmafrArt! “ P«™»“ant. 

191 1 , is rejiealed. 27. The Assam Criminal Law Amendment 

Act. With tm impo.sitioii of u consldera- purports to give jurisdiction to tlie High Court 


on matches ail abnormal ilevelopment of Judicature at* Fort wmiarn *in l^nirarTo 
of the use of mechanical lighters is anticipated, entertain appeals from persons convicted bv 

wtth tho“&™?.l th/?„S^ rl c;omSioSKU™tt.arAS“ ndTo^vld^ 

ponaingiy tiuianetu. ble by the High Court under b. 491 of the Code 
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of Criminal Procedure, 1808. As a local Leglcda- 
ture cannot affect the jurisdiction of a High 
Court established under the Covemment of 
India Act, the present Act re-enacts these 
provisions. 

28. The Indian Rubber Grntrol Act. — ^In 

view of the catastrophic fall in the price of 
rubber in recent years and the consequent 
difficulties with which rubber producers have 
been faced, representatives of the industry in 
the main rubber-producing countries, namely, 
India, Ceylon, Malaya, British North Borneo, 
the Dutch East Indies, French Indo -China, 
Sarawak and Siam formulated an international 
scheme for the restriction of the export, produc- 
tion and stocks of rubber. The (Governments 
of the territories concerned also entered into an 
agreement to take effective steps to put the 
scheme into oxieration. The main features of 
the Hcheiuo were (1) that the restriction 
sclu'mc should remain in force in the first 
instance up to the .‘list December 1938, and its 
continuation tliereafter should be Bubje(‘t to a 
review of the position by the Government** 
concerned, (2) that, during the currency of the 
scheme, the exports of rubber should be restrict'd 
to certain percentages of predetermined basic 
quotas ; (3) that the import of rubber should bo 
prohibited except under license ; (4) that the 
stocks of rubber held by owners should be 
restricted ; (5) that existing areas under rubber 
should not bo extended except for exclusively 
experimental purposes, and in such cases only 
up to a maximum of one quarter of one per cent 
Of the .areas under rubber at the date of com- 
mencement of the restriction scheme and (6) that 
the replanting of areas under rubber should be 
restricted to a maximum of ten per cent, of the 
area under rubber at the date of commencement 
of the sclu'ine during each control year, and 
to 20 jicr cent during the whole currency of the 
scheme. The present Act gives legisLativc 
sanction to this scheme 

29. The Indian Income>*tax (Amendment) 
Act. — ^In accordance with s. 27 ot the English 
Finance Act, 1920, the United Kingdom grants 
a refund to a doubly taxed asscssce (a) at a rate 
equal to one half of the United Kingdom rate 
ot tax, or (6) at a rate equal to the Indhiii rate 
of tax, whichever is less. The relief given by 
British India is regulated by s. 49 ot the Indian 
Income-tax Act, 1922, which provides that 
where the relief obtained in the United Kingdom 
Is at a rate loss than the Indian rate of tax, 
the assessee obtains a refund to cover the 
difference subject to a minimum of one half the 
Indian rate of tax. Owing to recent increases 
in the Indian rate of taxation coupled with the, 
recent ri'duction in the British rate of Income- 
tax from five shillings to four shillings six pence 
in the pound, in certain cAses the effective rate 
of Indian income-tax is greater than the effective 
rate of United Kingdom income-tax. In these 
(Ases 8. 49 of the Indian Act has the effect of 
leaving the assessee after he has obtained refunds 
both in the United Kingdom and in India, 
liable to an amount of tax which is less than if 
he had been taxed singly at the higher rates 
The present Act therefore provides that when 
the income doubly taxed has obtained relief in 
the United Kindgom the balance of relief 
^obtainable in British India does not exceed thei 


difference between the rate at which relief was 
obtained and the rate at which the tax was 
paid in that one of the two countries in which 
the rate of taxation was lower. 

80. Tlie Petroleum Act. — The Indian 
Petroleum Act, 1899, was passed at a time 
when the use of petroleum, particularly •>£ 
dangerous petroleum or petrol wvas limited and 
with the great developments in the use of 
petroleum that liavo taken place in the last 
thirty years it became unsuitable in several 
ways. As early as 1903 the attention of tin' 
Government of India was drawn to the incon- 
venience arising from the existence in different 
provinces of separate sets of rules to regulati*, tin* 
importation, possession and transport of 
petroleum The original Act did not poriiilt 1 ho 
issue by the Government of India of a set of 
rules apydicable throughout Britisii India nnd 
tile only way in which it was possible to secure 
uniformity was by the issue by Local Govern- 
ments from time to time of similar rules with 
the sanction of the (Jentral Government Tlie 
present Act transfers the rule-making pow('rs 
to the Central Government 

The Act applies to the wliole of Brilish India 
[S. 1 (2)1 8. 2 defines “ petroleum ” ns any 

liquid hydro-earbon or mixture of hydn)-carl)on, 
and any inflammable mixture (liquid, viscous 
or solid) containing any liquid hydro-carbon 
“ To transport ” petroleum moans to move 
petroleum from oi c* place to another in Bi Itish 
India, and includes moving from one place to 
another In British India by sea or across territory 
in India which is not part of British India 
Ss. 3 and 4 provide lor control over the import, 
transport and storage of petroleum by ein])owcr- 
ing the Governor General in (’onncil to make 
rules ill this behalf Under s 8 no lu'cnse is 
needed for the import, transport or storage ot 
dangerous pi'trolenm not intended tor sale il tin* 
total quantity does not exeei'd six gallons 8 9 
contains exemptions intended for owners of 
motor conveyances and stationary rngmes. 
Clause (fl) exempts petroleum kept iii a tank 
In a motor conveyance or an internal combustion 
engine from the requirement of a license. 
Clause (&) allows the owner of a motor convey- 
ance or engine to keep a stock ot spare pet roleum 
not exceeding 20 gallons. 8s 14 t(» 22 deal 
with the testing of petroleum. Ss. 23 to 28 
contain the necessary penal provisions Under 
s. 23 the punishment tor c()ntravening the 
provisions of tins Ac-t is a fine of five hundred 
rupees for tlie first offence aiwl a Hue up to two 
thousand rupees for (.‘Very subsequent offence. 

31. The Iron and Steel Duties Act.—Tiie 

protection offered to the st(*el industry m 
(ndia by the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 
1927, as subsequently amended, expired on the 
3l8t October 1934. In accordance with the 
provisions of that Act an enquiry as to the 
extent, if any, to which it was necessary to 
continue protection to the industry and as to 
the manner in which any protection found 
necessary should bo conferred , was made by the 
Tariff Board The present Act gives effect 
to the protective measures rec-ommended by 
the Board. The recommendations of th(i Board 
Involved a very c^onsiderable reduction in the 
level of import duties in certain important cases 
with a resultant reduction in the n'vcmn* derived 
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Irom (Intios of customs S 4 t.lio Act, t.ticrc- 
forc, im])oses iiu (‘\( isc duty ol four rupees 
per ton 011 all steed ingots produced in British 
India and s. d provides tor a connU*rvailmg 
fustoms duty equivalent to tlie (>\.cise duty on 
stetd ingots This counti'rvailmg duty is 
additional to the i)rotectiv(' dutien rocoinnu'nded 
by th(> Board an(l alt(‘rnative to the ad valorem 
revenue diiti(*s on artides in respect of which 
))rot(‘etion was not. pioposed 'riie lU'W duties 
came into ojx'ration on NoNcmhei 1 , 1931 

32. The Indian Tariff Act. The pri'sent 

A<-t. consolidates the ( xistmg provisions <it law 
into OIK* measure thereby enabling tlie whole 
Ol i)arts of SOUK* fifty A( ts to bi* repealed The 
sclK'diilt* (d‘ import, tariffs exhibits as far as 
jtossible the actual rate ol duty payable on each 
artieh* under the t.aritt law lor the tune being, 
tile only duties not in<-huled lieing those imposed 
by the Salt (Ailditional Import Duty) Act, 1931. 
Tlu* items sutqi'i’t. to iluty have bei'U re-arranged 
upon a scKMititlc jdan eiialding any particular 
item to be lound without the use of an index 
and affording a suitable Insis tor future iiioditlca- 
tion or supplementary legislation. 

33. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act. — 

Tins Act, by amending tiie Indian Army Act, 
lldl, piovides tor the chang<*s in the constitution 
(d tlie Indian army rendcr<*d necessaiy by the 
progressive Indianuation ol the J)eh‘nce Forces 
of India. A new class of Indian Officer <'om- 
inissioned from tlie Indian Mihtaiy Academy is 
about t.o appear. 'Pilose oftu'ers. designated 
*• Indian tJommissioiK'd Officers,” will possess 
with lesiiecf, to tlu* Indian Army all the powers 
and piiiileges ol the Biitisii Officers vihoin they 
will giadiiallv ie])lace 'Pile original A<*t is so 
inendi'd that lomplete pioMsion tor t Ik* w'liole 


Indian p«‘rsonne1 of the Indian Army, Including 
tins new class ol officers, is contained in the 
Indian Army Act, in the same way that provision 
lor the Indian Air Force is contained in the 
Indian Air Force Act, 1932. In order to 
distinguisli this ik'W class of officer from tlie 
ofticeis designat(*d ‘‘Indian Officers” in the 
original Act, undi'r s. ‘1 ot the present Act they 
are known as “ Viceroy's Commission OlPici'rs 

34. The Indian Navy (Discipline) Act.-— 

S (Ki of the Oovernment of India Act empowers 
fhe Inilian Legislature to apply the British 
Naval Discipline Act (29 A 30 Vic. e 109) to the 
naval lorci*s raised liy tin* Govi'rnor (Jeiioral 111 
Coiineil it tnrtlier empowers the Indian 
l.egislature, in applying tlu* British Naval 
Diseipline Act to tlu* lorc(*s and ships raised 
and provided by the Governor General m 
(’oiineiL to make sneh mod ilicat 10 ns and 
ailaptations in the Ad as it may think fit in 
»)id(*r to adapt, tlu* Act to the eireinnstances ot 
Iiulia The pri'sent Act eontams tlu* cliangt*s 
111 the British Naval Diseqilme Act that appear 
necessary to eany out this object and render 
its j)io visions suitable to Indian conditions, 
'Pile Act al.'^o provides tor the disi'iphiii* of the 
iiK'nilK'is ot till* V()hmt.(*('r Reserve, liitlierto 
provided for liy tin* Indian Marine (Amendment) 

I Act, 1933. wliieli is now^ repealed. 

i 35. The Amending Act. — This Act, is the 
oiiti'oiiK* of the previous enartment which 
pi oxides toi the application of the British Naval 
Disiipliiie Act to thi* Jiidian Army It is (*sseu- 
tial that mi'inhersoi tlu* Indian Army should 
hav(* the sanii* civil rights and liabilities as the 
peisonnel ot IDs Majesty's Military and Air 
Foiei*s 'PIk* pr<*seii1. Act, tlieretori*, makes 
loiinal ameiKlineuls to (ertaiii existing laws to 
attain this ol)ji‘(‘t. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There Is no provision ot law in British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these works as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV 
of 1807. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modiffcations In the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appcarc 1 to be desirable for adapting 
Its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought inco 
force in India by proclamation in the OazeUfl 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. Thej 
Act to which these provigions are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and some material i 


I modifications of them In their applicatmii.s, 

! translations and musical compositions. In the 
case of works first published in British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subject to an Impor- 
I tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
'found unsuitable to Indian conditions. **The 
majority of Indian melodies,*' it was explained 
in Council, “have not been published, t.e., 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is impossible 
jin many cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or 
either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
or otherwise graphically produced or 
reproduced.** 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India is a Founder-Member of the Leajjue of 
Nations and enjoys in it (‘qual rights with other 
Member-States, a position which she mainly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing dominions of the 
British Empire. The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
wliich was signed in Pans in 3 919 after the 
(ioncliision of the Gri'at War. Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions m 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
led to the high international platform on which 
she stepiicd. 

India was represented at the Imperial War 
Conierenec of 1918, at the Imperial Conferimces 
lield in London in 1921, 1923, and 1926, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
m London in 1930. The report of the Inter- 
Imperial ll('latu)ns Committee of the Imperial 
Contenmee, which was adopted by the Conference ! 
of 1926, stated the position ot Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be “autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another in aiiv respect of their domestic 
or ext(‘riial affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the (Jrown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth oi 
Nations. India is not yet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated in this formula . 
The first stage in the direction ot establishing 
Responsible Government In India was prescribed 
by tlie Government of India Act, 1919, but 
the Governor-General of India does not yet 
(to quote again from the luter-Impefial 
Relations Committee) hold “in all essential 
respects the same position in relation to the 
administration ot public affairs “ in India 
as is held by Gis Majesty the King Emperor 
in Great Britain. And there are certain other 
respects in which India’s Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self-Governing Dominions India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States. 

The jiosition enjoyed by India m the Emjnre 
governed the position which she entered when, 
as one of tlie States of the Empire, she joined 
m the Pans Peace Negotiations in 1918-19 
India's membership of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non- 
selt-govorning States, Dominions, or Colonies 
throughout the world. She is an original 
member of the League by virtue of para 1 
of article T of the CJovenant by which the League 
was established and which states that any fully I 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League. She is the only original member 
which is not self-governing, and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 13 of article I, on the 
admission of members other than original 
members, she will, so long as the present 
constitution of the League endures, icma in the 
onlv member which is not self-governing. As a 
member of the League, India was for the first 
time brought into direct and formal contact 
with the outSKle woild as a separate imtity. 


She was treated as if she had attained lo the 
same kind ot sopaiate nationhood as that 
enjoyed by the Dominions. 

India’s Attitude, 

On questions coming before the League, 
India has exactly the same rights as any other 
Memher-State. The Secretary ot State for 
India in His Majesty’s Government is ultimately 
responsible for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for thoir instruction, but in 
practice, he and the Government ot India act 
jointly in consultation and agreement with 
one another. Partly as a result of her member- 
ship of the League and partly owing to resolu- 
tion No JX adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference m 1917, recommending inter aha 
recognition ot the right of tlie Dominions and 
of India to an adequate voice in J^ntish toreigii 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the same ri'piesentation as the Dominions 
at all international eonferences at which the 
British Empire is ropri'sented bv a conibmed 
Empire Delegation. On many occasions in fact 
she has taken tlio lead in iormiiig world opinion 
towards the achievement of the League's aims 
In partieiihir in the international Labour organi- 
sation she has boon suceesstul in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
than one oiieusion In many of those confer- 
ences, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an independent line of 
action, sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. One interesting case occurred in 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime (jonteronce when Indian 
delegates m the face of opposition from the 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lasears driven 
off British ships. 

India’s New Status. 

It will bo observed that the. situation created 
by India’s stejipmg from the Imperial Conioience 
into the Paris Peace Confeienco and League 
of Nations in the manner m winch she did 
was in certain rc.spects highly anomalous and 
one impossible to liannoiiize with her constitu- 
tional position as defined in thi^ Government 
of India Act, Ncveitheli'ss, as the Secretary 
ol State, in a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutoiy Commission by the India 
Office in 3929, showed, “It has been the 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purposes witliin widest possible limits.’’ It 
was not legallv possible tor the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his coiistitiitional power of 
control, nor, consistently with responsibility 
to Parliament, could he delegate it : “ But 

it has bei'n his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum, to keep even its 
existence as far as possible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom of action under the 
influence of their Legislature and of publjc 
opinion.*’ 
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India and the League of Nations. 


There are available many illustrations of 
these principles being followed in practice. 
India is given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limll s, even though, as has occurred 
In some instunoes, it brings her into conflict 
with His Majesty's Government. In 1925, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that tlie llritish delegation 
had to obtain fresh in'^tructions from n M.’s 
Government whicli resulted in India settling the 
miestion of Indian hemp to her own liking. In 
the event of such conflict within those limits, 
the Secretary ef State ac-ts, if he acts 
at all, as hivid of the Government of 
India rather than as .i member of His Majesty’s 
Government. He doi'S n<it use his power to 
impose on tlio Indian Delegation an artificial 
solidarity with British Delegates, but, rather, 
with the consent of his colleagues of His Majesty’s 
Government, ho stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same freedom us 
Dominion Delegates w'ould enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain. India has 
participated in all the Assemblies ot the League, 
In the annual session of the International 
Labour Conference wliere because of her indi- 
vidual hnportanep she plays a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Contereneos on speeial 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some Important non- 
League, Intoniatioiml (’ouferences, ineliidiiig 
the Washington Conference on Naval Arniaraente 
in 1921, in Genoa Economic Conference in 1922, 
and the Internal ional Naval Conference held in 
London In India is also represented on 

several permanent League bodies, e. g , the 
goviTiilng body of the international labour 
ofiiee, the Aiivisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, tlio Eeonomie- Committee, the 
Health Committee and the C/omimtteo of 
IntoUeetunl Co-operation. It is interesting to 
note tliat since 1921 Sir Atul Chatterjee has 
been acting as Dep ity Commissioner of the 
Governing Body of the liiteniatioual Labour 
Ofiiee and this position wa^ preliminary to his 
being elected Chairman in 1932. 

TJie Personnel of the Indian Doleifation has 

from the outH(*t largely iieen Indian m race, 
though OAving to the e.onstltutioual organization 
of the Indian administration it has irequently 
beeu necessary for her to be ri'prosented by 
Englishmen. This has especially lieen the 
case when specialized experts w’cre required. 
The Indian character of the personnel has as 
rapidly as possible been increased and in 1929 
the Indian Delegation to the annual Assembly 
of the League w'as for the first time led l»y an 
Indian (The Hon’ble Sir Mohammed HabibuUah, 
Member for Kdiieation, Health and Lands in 
the Executive Council of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General). In the follow- 
ing year the delegation w'as led by the Maharaja 
of Bikaner in 1931 by Sir B J. Mitter ; in 1932 
by H. H. the Aga Khan; and in 1933 by Sir B L. 
Mitter again. A convention lias been established 
for the leadership bi'ing held by an Indian. 
Wbile the delegations to the International 
Labour , Conference are becoming almost 
entirely Indian in personnel, the workers’ 
delegations always have been Indian. This 
is merely an expression of the general policy 
of the Secretary of State that an increasing 


number of Indians should be given the opportu- 
nity of being trained in the international field. 
An example of the increasing part being played 
by Indians in League work occurred in 1930 
when, during the Assembly of that year and at 
the instance of Sir Jehangir Coyaji, a member 
of the Indian delegation, an important resolution 
was passed in reference to the need for an 
inquiry into world depression. The Indian 
Delegation to the League Assembly in 1932 con- 
sisted of II. H. the Aga Khan (Leader), Sir Pra- 
bhashankar i’attani (President of Bhavnagar 
State Council), Sir Denys Bray (Member of 
the Council of India), Members, and Sir 
Jehangir (Joyajoo (Hoad of tlie Department 
of Histoiv, Ecoiiomirs and Politics, Andhra 
ITnivcisity). In 1931. the Indian Delegation 
consisted of Sir H. L. Mitter (Leader), Sir Denys 
Bray, Sir Abtinssainad Khan of Ilampiir and 
Sir Hoimiisji Mehta of Bombay. 'l’h(‘ 1934 
Delegation ineluiled H. IT. the Aga Khan 
(Leadei), Sir Denys Bray, Sii V. T. KTishnama- 
chari (Dlwan ol Baroda) and Sir TIonil Midita, 

0 s (Substitute Delegate). 

The Secretary of State m his Memorandum 
to the Parliamentary Statutory Commission 
wrote — “ India’s membership of the League 
lias had the eftei.t ot stimulating her national 
self-consciousness and has laid the foundations 
of an informed i^ublic interest m intern itional 
affairs . India’s representatives have 

not confined Duunsclvos merely to the role of 
spectators, )>ut h.ivo played a prominent pirt 
in many ot tiie meetings which thev have 
attended. She his tully justified her position 
as a separate Member or the League by liei 
co-operation in the economic and social spheres 
which form so large a part of its activities .... 
But in c(*rtain questions wdiere special Indian 
interests are involved, the Iritliau Delegation 
e«an and does take an independent line, and 
may even find itselt m opposition to other 
parts of the Empire , ,. .But sometimes 

on non-poUtleal questions the P,ritish and 
Indian Delegations have remained in oppositi- 
camps. On sueli questions, wdien special Indian 
interests are at sta ke, India’s right ot independent 
action extends to speaking and voting against * 
' the views advanced on behali of His Maji'sty's 
Government ” Lord Uiaiding, in a note at 
the end ol )us Viceroyalty, stated his conclusion 
that tlie system of consultation between the 
Seeietary of State and the Government ol 
India had worked sati.sfactorily anri that the 
Goveininent of India, without any definition 
of Its probleimt.ical lights, already in practice 
obtained all the advantages which it might 
elaun. 

The year 1 932 saw the opening of a League 
of Nations Bureau in Bombay in response 
to tlie demands of successive delegations 
to GoiicA'a. Its purpose is to keep in 
touch with representative Indian opinion so 
that Geneva and India may be brought closer 
together. Tlie Bureau is' maintained by the 
League of Nations without any contribution by 
the Government of India. 

In the Report of the Indian Delegation in 
1933, a recommendation was made for the 
appointment of a permanent Indian Delegate at 
Geneva. 
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Growth of the Labour Problem.- India 

IS autl haft always been a pre-eminently 
and predominantly agricultural country and 
over 70 per cent, of lier people are dependent on 
the soil for tiieir livelihood. Except in a com- 
paratively few cases there is no settled and 
fjermanent labour for (!0 in most industrial 
centres in India. The vast majority of indus- 
tries draw the labour they require from tlic 
village— labour which seldom breaks its contact ! 
with village life and periodically returns to renew ij 
its associations with it. This fact cannot be ■ 
too strongly emphasised. If it is lost sight of 
It would be most difficult to understand how 
large bodies of comparatively low paid men 
and women can afford to participate in strikes 
involving complete stoppage of work and loss 
in wages for periods of half a year. Such strikes 
would be impossible if Indian Industrial labour 
did not have agriculture to fall back upon as a 
subsidiary occupation during periods of pro- 
longed industrial dispiitos. The figures for the 
1H31 Census show that the number of persons 
gainfully occupied in the whole of India 
amounts to 154 imllious or 43.8 percent of the 
total population. Of this number (58 per cent, 
are men and 32 per cent women. The propor- 
tion of the working pojmlation, i e., earners and 
working dependants, engaged m agriculture is 
over 102 millions or 6(5.4 per cent. 

The emergence of Indian induRtrlal labour 
as such may be considered to be associated 
with the year 1880. Its growth and develop- 
ment since that date may be divided, for pur- 
poses of broad generalisation, into four periods ; 
(1) from 1880 to 1915 ; (2) from 1916 to 1921, 
(3) from 1922 to 1927; and (4) from 1928 to 
the present day. The first period marks the 
growth of factory development with a slow but 
steady decline in cottage industries. The total 
number of cotton mills in India rose from 58 
to275andthenumber of persons employed from 
40,000 to 260,000. The total number of jute 
mills rose from 22 to 05 and the number of persons 
employed from 27,000 to 216,000. There was 
a vast expansion in railways and many new 
industries were established. Labour was immo- 
bile, earnings in agricultural pursuits were 
extremely low, commodities wer^ compara- 
tively cheap, and industrialists were able to get 
all the labour they wanted by tapping the 
adjacent villages at any rates of wages they 
liked to offer so long as they were lugher than 
those which could be earned by work in the 
fields. Both the men and the women employed 
were considered to be a part of the plant of the 
factory, cliild labour was exploited, and little 
thought was given to the human element behind 
the machine. Hours of work were excessive NO 
amenities were provided because the only thing 
that the worker was expected to do was to work, 
eat and sleep. The provision of housing was 
a necessary evil which had to be provided where 
factories were situated away from towns. The 
Factories Act was modelled more on the lines 
of providing against loss of life due to accident 
rather than from the grinding work which a 


factory worker was expected to do. The 
humanitarian employer was considered to bo a 
pest who would ruin industry and all that indus- 
trialists thought of was the greatcat return 
which could be obtained from the; ( apita Unvested. 

The second period emerged soon after the out. 
break of the great war. Large contingents of 
Indian troops were sent overseas, and had to be 
supplied with adequate clothing and the muni- 
tions of war Imports of manufactured articles 
into India were rcstticted owing to the bulk of the 
available British tonnage In shijis having been 
commandeered for transport of men and materials 
to the various seats of war. Heavy demands 
were made by the belligerent countries tor raw 
products. India secured the opportunity for 
wliich she had been looking for generations. Her 
credit expanded, her industries thrived and 
the returns on capital invested in every branch 
of trade and industry became phenomenal. 
Prices soared. Owing to the inllux of large 
bodies of persons into the towns, housing 
became hopelessly inadequate and rents rose to 
such an extent as to call for legislative restric- 
tions. But nobody thought of those who wore 
mainly responsible for the creation of the added 
wealth of Itidl.*'. Labour was still considered 
to be that inarticulate part of the plant of the 
factory which it had always been. The end of 
tlie War brought visions of an Utopia. Big 
commercial and industrial enterprises were 
lloated. Agriculturists were securing high 
prices for their produce. Labour was in great 
demand not only in agriculture but also in 
commerce and industry. The succes-ses which 
labour met with during the war in demands for 
increases in rates of wages impelled them to 
demand further increases with cai-h increase 
in the co.st of living. Wlicre demands were not 
granted strikes were threatened. The influenza 
epidemic of 1918 which swept away large masses 
of the population of the country created a big 
gap in the available supply of labour, and almost 
all the strikes of the period for ine.rcases m wages 
were successful owing partly to the necessity 
for speeding up pj-oduction and partly to the 
shortage in the available supply of labour. 

The gradual demobilisation of the Armies 
of the War and the closing up of the various 
Munitions Works disbanded tens of thousands of 
men and women who rajiidly spent the savings 
secured during the War. The pre-war indus- 
tries in the bclligeicnt countries ^^ould not be 
reoiganised at once. The spectre of unemploy- 
ment loomed large. Credit fell. With the 
fall in credit the demand for inanufaetured 
articles declined and prices began to show a 
marked downward tendency. The year 1922 
may be considered as tlic beginning of this 
period of reaction and depression and the 
beginning of the third period in the iiistory 
of Indian industrial labour. Labour all over 
the world demanded an improvement iii the 
conditions of life and work. I’he creation of 
an International Organisation to deal with ali 
quostions connected with laboui from ati 
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1 liter aatioiial point of view and the comuiitment 
of India, as one of the signatories to the Treaty 
of Versailles, to tlie ratification and acceptance, 
as far as possible, of the Conventions and 
llecommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference have made it oldigatory for 
her to fall into line with tlio othc'r industrial 
countries of the world in ameliorating 
labour conditions. J'he iieginning of this 
period, therefore, saw a radical levihion of the 
existing Factory I^aw iiy an Amending Act 
passed early in 192^1. The existing Indian 
Mines Act was lejilaced by another Act of 1923 
during which yeai a Workmen’s ('ompensation 
Act was also passed for the first time. A Trade 
Union Act was jiassinl In 1920. 

The depression in trade and industry which 
set III in 1 022 eontinucd, inteispersed with a 
lew shoit spells ot*traiisitoi y icvivals, almost 
rigiit down to the middle of tlio yeai 1934 
since when there aic ajipaient tlic iicginiiings 
ol a (lifinite letiirn to piosperity Various 
attempts wcie made by all classes oi 
industiialists to reduce th3 wages of laboiii 
in Older to reduce costs of prodiietion. Con- 
certed action taken by the Alimedabad Mill- 
owneis’ Association to lodiico the wages of 
operatiyes in the Ahmedabad cotton mills by 
20 per cent, with efiect from the Ist April 1923 
was successful to tlie extent of an eyentuai 
cut of 15.025 pci cent, being agieed to after a 
general strike lusting moie than two months 
A similar attempt made by the 1 lorn bay Mill- 
owners’ Association in 1925 to reduce wages 
by IH Pt'r was, howevei, frustrated by 
a strike lasting lor nenily tluee months which 
was eventually settled in lavoiii ot the woikcis 
by a mainlcnaiu'c ol the c\istiiig latos on the 
removal ol the Fnchc |>ii(\ of 31 pci cent, on 
cotton manutactuics lu India by a Special 
Oidiiuncc issued bv the (Jov'i'iiioi-lhuicrnl in 
(’ouiicil. Similar a.4emiits made in individual 
coiici'iiis in Ihe Distiicts succ<*ed»‘d mamly for 
want ol ellectiM' coinluiiatjoii among the 
workers J'io other oigaiiised attem])ts weie 
made to elfect redm tioiis in wagt's. ’I’ht're were 
several reasons |oi this ’the most important 
oi tlK'SO was that altei the pi'riod of the decline 
in iirices liad set in altei 1920, veal wages, in 
comparison u ilh the staiidaid oi hh* of the year 
1914, began to improve and lalioiii was deter- 
mined not to let go the advantage' gamed in the 
stiuggles immediately lollowiiig tin; end of the 
War. This peiiod was one in which a eoiisi- 
deiable nuinbei ot Acts in conncetiou with 
laboui were placed on the Statute Jlook. In 
addition to tlicsc, the Go\ciumcnt ol India 
had asked ProMiicial (lovi'i nmeuts to consider | 
proposals toi legislating withreganl topiompter ' 
jiayment ol vvnges The empiiiies lield in 
1920-27 into the (jiit'stioii ot Dediietioiis fiom ! 
Wages Ol I’aMiieiits in lesjiect ot lines iiidieated . 
legislation on tiu' lines ot the Tiuck Acts It w’as 
hceomiiig olnious to the Indiistiial Kinplo\ei 
that CoNciniiK'Ut weic most anxious to do all' 
they could to ]mI>ro^c labour conditions in 
Jndia. The ('mplo>eis, ,is a wdiole. thcrctiMc, 
did not di'siic to pri'cipitate mathus by insisting 
on leduction in wagi's. Jt was imiK'ratiNe, 
however, that something should lie done, and 
done quickly to reduce costs ot production 
'rhe only way to do this without reducing wages 
was, m the view of the emplojers, to ask the 


woikei to do moic WHiik during the existing 
houis ol employment so as to enable the employer 
to dispense with a minibci of workers and thus 
to reduce his Wages Bill. 

The fourth period beginning with the year 
1928, therefore, saw the advent of Rationalisa- 
tion or mori* efficient methods of working. Em- 
ployers, particularly those in Cotton Mills in 
Bombay city, proposed to ask workers to mind 
more machines in return for a compensatory 
increase in wages. Some advanced firms con- 
trolling cotton mill agencies actually introduced 
vaiious efficiency measures in their mills. The 
introduction of these measures necessitated 
reductions in the numbers employed. The begin- 
ning of this period coincided with the entry of 
the Communists into the Trade Union move- 
ment in India. 

When the so-called Labour Group of the 
Indian National Congress failed to obtain accept- 
ance of their ideas by the Congress, they 
formed in January 1927 a Workers and Peasants 
Party, one of whose objects was “to promote 
the organisation of trade unions and to wrest 
them from their alien control.” Communist 
emissaiics w'oie sent out to Jndia by the Third 
International to tiirtlier war against imperialism, 
to s( cure destiuction ot capital and to sow the 
seed of revolution. The Workers and Peasants 
Party startinl a jiaper called the “ Kraiiti “ 
(111* volution) in May J927 which, however, had 
to cease publication at the end ot the year owing 
to financial difliculties. Tlie members of the 
Paity took an active part 111 the strike of the 
opciatives in the cotton mills in the Sassoon 
gioup early in 1928, but their attempts to bring 
about a general stiike in the cotton mills in 
Bombay failed owing to the opposition of the 
Bombay I’oxtile Labour Union which had 
been formed by Mr. N. M. Joshi in January, 
1926. When another great group of mills in 
Bombay under the agency of Messrs. Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahim and Sons sought to introduce 
efficient methods of work, the Communists saw 
their opportunity. All the operatives of tlie 
Currimbhoy group were brought out on the 
10th Ajiril 1928 ; and the Communists, with 
the help of the tuibulent elements in the indus- 
try orouglit about a complete stoppage of work 
by picketing, intimidation and stone throwing 
in all other mills m Bombay (except two mills 
at Colaba) by the 26th April. Owing to internal 
dissensions in anotlier Union of cotton mill 
workers called the Girni Kamgar Mahamandal, 
they secured the support of Mi. A. A. Alwe, its 
l*resident, and formed a new Union called the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union on tlie executive 
of whh'h several prominent Communists were 
appointed. The Communists revived the publi- 
cation ot their jiaper the “ ICranti “ and they 
were successful, by holding almost daily meet- 
ings at whicli revolutionary speeches were 
deliveied and by the publitiatioii of hand-bills, 
m capturing the imagination of the workers 
and keeping the strike going for a period of 
nearly si.x months. They also took an a(•ti^c 
part in the prolonged •strikes of the same ycai 
111 the 'Fata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur and m the workshops of the Bengal-Nagpui 
Jlailway at Kharagpur. They actively asso- 
ciated themselves with the strike on the South 
Indian Railway and they secured an entry 
Into several Unions connected with Municipa- 
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lltles. Port Trusts and other Public Utility 
Services. After the calling off of the General 
Strike in the Bombay Mills on the 6th October, 
1928, they endeavoured to paralyse the cotton 
mill industry in Bombay by calling several 
lightning strikes in individual mills on the 
flimsiest of pretexts, even though the terms of 
the settlement of that strike required that all 
disputes between the employers and employed 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement 
should be referred to the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee which had been appointed by the 
Government of Bombay to express opinions 
on the matters in contention. 

Bombay has seen few riots and disturbances 
of the type which broke out in the City on the 
3rd February 1929 and which resulted in the 1 
death of 149 persons and the destruction of 
property. The Riots Enquiry Committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of Bombay found 
that the origin of the riots was the series of 
inflammatory speeches delivered by certain 
leaders of the Glmi Kamgar Union during the 
General Mill Strike of 1928 and again during the 
Bombay Oil Strike which lasted from the 
7th December 1928 till after the date of 
the riots. 

In 1929 the Glmi Kamgar Union 
succeeded in calling another General Strike 
in the Bombay Mills on questions connected 
with dismissals which they interpreted as 
a direct attack by the Millowners to under- 
mine tiie Union. The strike, although not so 
complete in character as the strike of 1928, 
nevertheless lasted from 2flth April to 18th 
September, 1929, and was called off only when 
the Court of Enquiry appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the Trade Disputes 
Act had reported in unequivocal terms that the 
whole blame for this strike lay with the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union. But the Communist 
group was able to capture the Indflan Trade 
Union CongroM at the 11th Session held in 
Nagpur and to force the moderate elements, 
consisting of Messrs. Diwan Chaman Lall, N. 
M. Josht, B. Shiva Rao, V. V. Giri, B. B. 
Bakhale, etc., to secede from the Congress on 
that body passing resolutions boycotting the 
Boyal Commission on Labour in India and the 
International Labour Conference, by appointing 
the Workmen’s Welfare League, a Communist 
organisation in England, as their Agents for 
Great Britain, for the declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the establishment of a Socialist 
Bepublican Government of the Working Classes 
in India. 

It is of importance to lay stress on the pro- 
blems connected with the Cummunist menace in 
India. The object of the Communists is not 
so much the welfare of labour as the spread of 
revolution. Their ultimate aim is the destruc- 
tion of capital and the replacement of the 
established Government by a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The manner in which they 
can achieve this is by penetrating trade unions, 
by calling strikes in industries, by imduly 
prolonging them, by putting up strings of pre- 
posterous and absurd demands, by refusing 
conciliation or arbitration ; and by sending 
masses of workers seething with discontent 
into the districts to preach their gospels of class 
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hatred and class war to the ignorant masses in 
the villages of India. Fortunately for Industry 
thirty of the more prominent and avowed 
Cummunists all over India were arrested in 
March 1929 under Section 121-A of the 
Indian Penal Code for organised conspiracy, 
under the direction of the Communist Inter- 
national and other Associated bodies, to deprive 
the King of the Sovereignty of British India, 
The trial of these 30 persons in what is now 
historically known as the famous Meerut Cons- 
piracy case lasted from 1929 to 1932 when some 
of the prisoners were released on bail pending 
final judgment. Judgment in the case was 
delivered at Meerut by Mr. Yorke, the Sessions 
Judge, on the 16th January 1933. One of 
the thirty accused died in prison, three were 
acquitted and the remaining 26 were sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment varying from transpor- 
tation for life to three years. All the convicted 
persons appealed and substantial reductions 
were made by the Allahabad High Court in the 
sentences passed by the Sessions Judge of Meerut 
reduced to three years’ imprisonment. The con- 
victions of three persons were maintained to the 
extent that their sentences were reduced to the 
terms of imprisonment already undergone by 
them and they were ordered to be released from 
jail, The convictions of nine persons were set 
aside and they were ordered to be released 
forthwith. Some of the prisoners who 
were released have made frantic efforts to 
regain their hold on Labour Unions. The good 
sense of the workerr has jircvailed in most cases, 
but the Communists have again succeeded in 
getting into some of the more important 
Unions — notably the Bailway Unions, and they 
arc again endeavouring to capture the workers 
in the Textile Industry in Bombay. In the 
absence ot strong leadership there arc*, hcjwevcr, 
several factions in their camps and different 
groups arc working in the same industry. 


The depression in trade which sei in 
alK)ut ten years ago reached its zenith during 
the year 1933. The industry most affected 
was the Textile. Several cotton mills in 
Bombay were closed down — some of them 
permanently and their machinery was 
scrapped. The failure of Messrs. Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim & Sons who controlled ton Mills, aggra- 
vated the position and tens of thousands 
of workers were thrown out of employment 
as a consequence of the closure ot the Mills under 
this agency. In many other cases, the alter- 
native to closure was reduction in the wages in 
the operatives and over fifty cotton mills of 
Bombay City reduced their dear food allowances 
of 80 per cent, for male piece workers and 70 
er cent, for men time workers and all women 
y an average of about 26 per cent. One or two 
mills attempted working more machines to 
an individual with shorter hours of work ; and, 
where workers refused, gave them the alternative 
of pre-war rates of wages for pre-war standards 
of work or more machines with higher pay. 
Strikes of comparatively short duration occurred 
in a few individual mills as a protest against 
these cuts in wages, but the absence of trade 
union organisation in the industry coupled 
with a fear of unemployment sent the workers 
back to work within a few days of their going 
out on strike. 
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Th(' hcgniuiny; of the year 10 :U, howe\cr 
was darkened by thn'atening douds ])re»agiug 
stiff llgiits lM‘tweon Capital and Jiabt)ni in 
eonnexlon with actual ami threatened wagi 
cuts, A Labour <Jo)ninit 1 (M was loiined on an 
alLlmlia basis to call a geneial strike in all 
(!()tton Mills in India d’lns Coinniittei*, howe\er, 
di<l not meet with irmchsurcesscxc (‘pi m Bombay 
and in Siiolapur Jn Sholajmr all tcxtik* Mills 
were closed on aeiount ot <his stiik(‘ toi o\er 
three* ni(»nths Jn Bombay City mon* than 
lialf the Mills wi'rc* atteded loi o\er two months 
The Coverninent ot Boinb.iy, as a K'sult ot the 
considerable amount ot agitation (arin‘d on by 
labour l(‘iuleis toi a lull (‘n<|Uiiy by an impaitial 
tribunal dedded that the Commissionei (d 
Labour should hold a Dejiart mental Kmiuiiy 
into the \vh(d(‘ (piest.ion ot wage cuts m textik 
Mills in the Bombay Bresideney , and the insti- 
tution ot this eiupiiTy W'as annoiiin'i'd in tin* 
Bombay Legislative Coumil by the Hon ble 
811 Chulain llusein JJldayalallaii, Leader ot the 


ROYAL COMMISSION 

The British (Government, in consultation with 
the (Jovernment of India, appointed on 2 'lth 
May, 1929, a Iloyal (Goramiasion “ k» enquire 
into and rei»ort on existing conditions ot labour 
in industrial uudertakings and plantations in 
Brltisli India, on IiealMi, cnicicney and standard 
of living ol w'orkers and on relations between 
employers and einplovcd ; and to make recoin- 
nicndut.ions.” 'J’he Iloyal Commission consisted 
ot the late flight Honourable Ml. J. H. WJntlcy 
as Chairman witli the lit. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri, I’.o., Sir Alexander Miinay, Kt , c li k.. 
Sir Ibrahim jlahimtoolah, Ivt., K r s 1 ., CM E , 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart , Dewan Chaman Lai, 
M.ii.A.,Miss Beryl M. J^e lAiwer Tower, Deimty 
Cliiei inspeetor, Trade Boards, England, and 
Messrs. JG. M. Joslii, m.l.a,, A. G Clow, O.I.E , 

I. O s , G. 1). Birlii, M Ji.A., Kabeer-ud-diu Alimcd, 
M.L.A., and John Chit, Assistant Geneial Secre- 
tary, Transpoit and Hallway Woikeis Union, 
England, as niembeis, and with Messi.s ,S lall, 
I C’.s., and A. Dibdin tioni the India Ollicc, 
London, as Joint Stvietanes, Mr ,1. U Green, 
M.n.E , was Assistant Secretary. Lt.-CoL A. ,1 

II. llusscll, cMi.E., I M.S., was subsequently 
appointed as a Medical Assessor and Mr. S. II. 
Deshjiamie, Ji Lift (Oxon.), Assistant (kmiinis- 
sioner ot Labour, (ioNeriimeiit ol Bumbaj, 
was appointed as a Statistician to tlie tkiin- 
mission. TJie Commission arrived in India 
on the 11th October 1929 and alter visiting 
several jilaces in India and examining several 
representatives of tlie Central and Trovmeial 
Governments, the Kailways and Associations 
of Employers and lOmployed left for England 
on tlic 22nd March 1930. The Commission 
returned 011 the llth October 1930 and aftei 
touring Ceylon and Burma went to Delhi in 
November. 

The Keport of the Commission was published 
in Juno 1931 and is a documont ol first late im- 
portance whicli will be tlie text- book gt social 
legislation and labour wclfaic in India for many 
years to come. Morcovei, the value of its re- 
cummendationB is (.nhaneed by the fact that 
they are practically unanimous and represent 
the considered opinion of employers, workers 
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House, on tlu* 2 (itli February 1934. The Ileiiort 
ot the Dc'iiartineiiial empiiry was published 
on the 2 1st June ot tlie saiiui year and the striki* 
ill the Bomimy Alills was calk'd otf praelieally 
simultaneously 'I'his lleiiort. will be dealt with 
111 SOUK* det. Ilf 111 sev'erul subsequent sections ot 
this note 

The oiitstaiidmg e\(‘nts ol the year 1934 111 
thulicklol Laboin w'ere (I) the passing by the 
(ioveimiK'iil ot Jiiilia ot the New Eaetones Act , 
( 2 ) the lir.st Asiatu. Labour ('ontereiiee held at 
Colombo Ceylon 011 May lOtli, 1934, attended 
by JiUbotir Kqireseiitatives trom India, Japan 
and Cevlon, (3) tin* publication of the Kepoil 
oj tin* lk»mbay l)(>p.iitm(*ntal enquiry into w'agi* 
cuts, and (4) tin* passing bv the Govi'rnmeiit; 
ol Bondiay ol the Tradi: Disputes Coiieilation 
Alt proMcling lor the appointinent ol a Laboni 
()lli<‘( I to look alter tbo interests oi textile' Mill 
w'orkeis and loi com dial 1011 in disputes by the 
CoimnissioiH'is ol Jaiboiir. 


ON INDIAN LABOUR. 

legislators and otheia Is, all of w’hom w'crc re- 
piesented on the Commission Every aspect of 
the labour probh'in m India has been considered 
and discussed and tlie recommendations numl>cr 
many liundreds and cover a very wide field. 

A sninniaiv eoiitaining the principal recoiii- 
mendatioiis ol the Boyal Commission, classified 
aeeoidmgto tin* siil)|eets with which they deal, 
w.is giv( n at pages 474 to 484 of the 1032 edition 
ot this puldiiatioii The Goveinment ol India, 
in the Depaitiiient u 1 Jiidusliies and Lahoui, 
elassilied these leeoniniemlatioiis under six 
dilbneiit gioiips aeeoiding as tliey involved or 
required. (1) Cential legislation , (2) Adiuinis- 
tiativo uitioii bv the Governuieut ot India; 
Tiovmcial legislation , (4) Administij«.ti\e 

action by lioeal ( Jovi'ininents and Adiniiiistia- 
tions , (.5) Action by public bodii's, e <j , Miiniei- 
pahties, Unneisities, etc , and (l>) Action by 
enii)loye(*s and then otgamsalions or byWoikers, 
Unions; and tin* leeonimendations so groupi'd 
werr* torwMided bv tlie Goveimnent ot India 
to all Local Go\ ('i iinn'iil s and Administrations 
I uudei ( ovei ot a eireulai lettei, dated tlie ;iOih 
I iSe])teinber 1931, wuMi a leqnest that Trovmeial 
I Governments should give earetiil consideration 
laud examination to those leeommendatioiis in 
[ eoiini'xion with wdiieh they were required to 
initiate jnovineial legislation or to take adniinis- 
tiative action and to bring such rccoinnienda- 
, lions as tell within the last two groups to 
' the attention ot iniblie bodies and orgamsa- 
1 tions ol the employers and the enijiloyed 
; eoiieei ned The Government of India jmblished 
'about the end of the year 1932, a first Jtejiort 
1 show mg the action taken by the Trovmeial 
1 Governnientv( up to the I I'dh .Tuly 1932, and 
I bv the Cenlial Gov erniiieiit up to the 311th 
1 September 19.32 on the reconmiendations made 
I by the Conmiission A s(*<*oiid Beport showing 
■the action taken by Tiuvimial (iovernraents up 
I to the end oi July 1933 and by the Central 
■Goveinment up to the i*nd ol October 1933 was 
published m Februaiy 1934 Owing mainly to 
j iinaneial strmgeiiey, Trovmeial Governments 
! have so fai attempted little locallegislationiinple- 
liiicnting the Commissiou’s recommendations 
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but the Government of India have not only also been included in the various chapters into 
passed nine Acts — (l)Act 11 ot repealinR ' which this note is dhided. The chn uses eflfei ted 
the Kniployers and Disputes Act, ISOO , (2) the ■ m connexion witli the AVoiknien's Goin])ensation 
Tea Districts Kiiiipi ant Lahoiii Act, 1922, which Act, 1}>23 The Indian factories Act, 1911, as 
replaces the Assam Labour and Emmration amended by the Amendiim Acts of 1922, 1922, 
Act, 1901, as amemled by tl e Amending Acts 1 92t)and 1 921 and the e.hanges pro]iosed in cou- 
of J908, 191.^) and 1927, and which came into nexloii with other evistiiig lab.our legislation and 
force on the 1st Apnl 1922, (2) the Tiade , Recruit meut tor Assam will be dealt w it h under 
Disfuitcs Amendment \ct , 1 922 ,( I) the (Children the va nous lu'adiugs into which this chajdei Is 
(Pledging ot Jjabour) Act, 1922, (0) the Jiand , di\ id(‘d Summaries ol the i>ro]>osa Is for lu'w or 
Aequisitiou (Anit'ndmeut) Aet, 1922, (0) 1 other legislation already enaeted are given 


tlic Woiknien’s Compensation (Amendment) 
Aet, 1922, (7) The Eai tones Aet, 1 9 14, eonsoli- 
datiug and amending tin* law^ K'gulatmg laboui 
in bntoiK's , (S) tla* 'trade Disput“s Ameudiiu'iit 
Aet, 19)4, and (9) the Indian Doek-f„ahoiireTs 
Aet, 1924, giving efteet in Dritish India to the 
(Joiivention ado])ted at Gmieva in 1922 eon- 
cerning the proti'ction against aeeidents of 
workers employisl m loading or unloading ot 


below' * 

New and Proposed Labour Legislation. 

Proposal to make Besetting an Industrial 
Establishment^ for the purpose of collecting 
debts a criminal and cognisable offence — 

One of the several TerommendatioiiB of the 

_ , Iloyal Commission is that the besetting 

Ships; hut tlu'y hav<' also drawn up two other' of an indiistiial establishment for the purpose 
Dills tor (1) si'eiiiing promiitci paymentsol wages j of collecting debts should be made a eriminal 
and toi coiitiolJmg deductions trom w'agcs in 1 ami cognisable otfence In this connexion 
respect ot tines, and (2) ameiidmg the Indian the Government ot India invited the views 
Miri(‘s A(t, 1922, loi ccrtani jmrposes, espei lally ! oi all Local Governments and Administrations 
foi ri'diieing th(‘ staOilory limils of honis of [ in the Department of Industries and Labour 
work in Mines TIk' G overnment ol India have , (hienlar letter, dated the 27th August, 1922. 


also snhnnlted piopos.ils to Lo<‘al (Jovei ments 
and Adniimstial ions lor initiating n<‘W legislation 
in eoniiexioii with tla* lollowiiig niateis — 


Common 


(1) Employees’ liabilitv (De “ 
Employment” and “ As-.umed Disk”) , 

(2) Extension of 'Woikmen's Compensation 
to Agii( ultnio and I'orestry , 

(2) Making illegal the Dcsetting of an 
Tndustiial Establishnieiit for the recovery ot 
debts ; 

(1) Fixation ol Ilonrs of Work foi Dock 
Labourers. 

(fi) Allotment of Seamens’ Wages ; 


Attachment. 

(7) Shortening wage jieiiods , and 


The Government ot India pointed out that the 
proposal aims at pieventing two inactiees 
associated w'lth the reeoveiy of debts from 
industrial w’orkers. One ot tliese is the system 
vvlieridiy moneydendeis aie permitted liy some 
employeis t») enter the laeGny and to collect 
then dm*s hetoK' tlie w 01 Kmaii receives Jus pay 
'riie otlim practice is Jor the money-lender to 
wad. ontsiiie tlie tactoiy gate ami to secure 
payment hetore the wrorkman <mti part with 
any ])ortion of his wages The ol»j('e1ion to 
both these praeliees is that they tend to make 
tlie jiayment ol interist ami the rei>avmeut ol 
debts tlie Urst elniigi' on wages. Will'll the 
■ dues aie eoHeeted vvitlim thi' factory the work- 
nian has, as a rule, 110 mi'ans ol resisting the 
((>) Exemption ot Salaries and Wages from ' ‘^‘•'letion, and when the dni's aie eolleeted at 

j the gate an element of intlniidation not intie- 
I (|iient.ly enters into the tiansaetion. The 
I Government ot India recognise that the Com- 
(8) Airi'st and Imprisonment for Debt. > mission’s proposal does not go far enough 

I as it relates only to action in or near an industrial 
The Uoyal Commi.'-sion made sev’cral reeom- j establishment , but it appears to them to otter 
mendations loi the eontiol ot those ta ct 01 les ' the possibility ol btam])ing out the practice ot 
which do not use ])<»wcr and wdiicli aicat pie.seiit j iccov'ciing private debts at the pay desk ami ot 
not regulated The Goveiiinieiit ot India are cheeking at least the powei of tlie moneydeiuler 
at present engaged 111 formulating proposals to make Ins demands a Hist chaigo on uidiistnal 


lor a new and a sepaiate Act. for the regulation 
ot siicli tactoiics. Other matters arc to he 
shortly taken up. For a more detailed know- 
ledge of the action taken administratively l»> 
the Provincial Governments, Public Dodies anil 
Employers’ and Woikeis’ Organisations, the 
readei is referred to the two reports refi ired to 


wages. As such the Gov criiuicntot India weie 
disposed ])ro vision ally to support thi' proposal. 
Replies liom the Local Governments wcic 
asked to be submitted by the 1st January 1932, 
After a careful eoiisideialiou ol the vii'W's of the 
local Goveinmeiits and thi' interested piihlii 
tlie Government ot India have eonie to the 


above piililished by the Gov'erniiient ol India as) (oiiehisiou tliat eeiitral legislation on the subject 


it. is obviously impo.ssible to giv e a recital of such 
matters m a eompaet book ol retercnic such as 
the Imhan Year Itoid Dut, as it might he ot 
considerable interest to the users ot the Year 
Book to have a summary ol the legislative 
propo.sals already put. tliioiigh or at i»reseut 


is not called tor The (Joverniiieiit ot liidi.i, 
howi wr .suggest ed to t he Government ot Deiigal, 
where both ollii i.il and iion-oHleial opinion is 
strongly ill tuvoiii of the proposed measure, to 
iiiideituke pioviiinal legislation on the lines 
lecomnieiiiled by the Goinmissioii restricted to a 


under consiileratjoii leaililv available, we jiropo.se I typical inilustiial area m tlie first mslaiice. 
to substitute 111 place ot the .suinmaiy lelened The Goveinmeiit ol Dengal, aeeoidingly, iiitio- 
to above, summaries ot tlie more important d need a Bill in tlie Di'ngal Legislative ( ouiuil 
changes already ettected or proposed to be made I 111 December 1924 vv] ’ 


in the near future Other important reeom- i recommendat ion 


ith a fow'^ to giving to this 
The Priiiiipal Set I ion ot the 


piendatioiismade by the Doyal (’i)imnission have I Dill provides that ‘‘whoever loiters at or near 
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salary and wages of every workmen reccivinff 
less than Hr 300 n month beexem])ted entirely 
from the poHRibillty ol attacliment. Jl, on 
examination, there are found to beobjeetious to 
applying tliiH exemption to every one employed 
on a salary les.s than Ra 300 a month, the Com- 
mlRHion consider that tin* defhntion of “ work- 
man ” in the Workimni’a Comjieiisatlon Act 
might be suitable. 

The Ooverinnent of India in tlie Department 
of InduHtnea ami haliour isaueil a circular letter 
dated the 25th JVo\ ember 1032 to all Local 
(lovernmentM ami AdministratiouH inviting an 
expresRion of tiieir \ lews on the subject. The 
(loverniiK'iit ol India aie ot opinion that the 
Commission wme disiioscd to tavour the grant 
ol suc-li (‘xemption to all peisons receiving less 
than Hr 300 a month, and they, theretore, 
consider that it is desirable to r(‘\ lew the ipies- 
tions generally, and not soh'ly with reganl to 
indust I nil employees. ltc])lies to their Icttei 
wore asked to hi' submitted liy the 1st Ajiril 
1033. The opinions received haM> been examined 
and the iiuestion of undiM taking legislation i^ 
under consideiatioii. 

Arrest and Imprisonment for Debt — 

On jmge 232 of their Report, the Jlo^al 
Commission recommend that, at least .so 
tar as industrial workers in receipt ol W'agcs 
Ol salary amounting to less than its. KKl pei 
month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment 
lor delit should lie abolislu'd e\ei>pt wheie the 
debtor has been pioxed to be lioth alile and 
unwilling to ]ia> 'I’lie lorm ot the recominenda- 
tion suggests that the Commission would ha\e 
favoured a iiiori' general abolition tor aiii'st 
and imprisoimn lit for deid had their terin.s ot 
lejeienci' been wider. 

I’he present law on tlie subjert is contained 
In Si'ctUuis 51 and 55 to 50 ol t he Cn il I’locediiie 
Code lead witli i lies 37 to dO in Order X.VI 
Ihidei the sulist.aiitn e juovisions ot the (’ode 
a judgment -del»t or t)tlii'r than a wom.in maj 
]>e arrested and detained in juison in execiitioii 
of a decree Ibit iiiidei nile 37 Older AX I, 
a court inav, in lieu ot issuing a wairant ot 
arrest, issue a notice calling iijion the judgment 
doldor to show cause \\hv he sliould not be 
detained. Cnder i’ul<‘ 40 tlie Court may disallou 
Ills arrest and detention. There is' tlius no 
obligation on the Coint at any stage to ord< i 
either the airest or the im]>iisoiinient ot a 
deldor who is genuinely unable to jmv , but 
wlien a judgment debtoi is luought to court 
the burden ot jiroMiig tliat lie is unable to pa\ 
rests on him. 

The imiiortant question for consideration is 
whether iiiiprisonment lor debt (Mheie theie is 
no contumacy) should ]»e abolished generalh. 
This question has been consuleiod on various 
occasions in the past notably in the >eais ISKI- 
83. 0])!nlon on the subject was deejdv divided 
but the (irovernment ot India reached the con- 
clusion that imprisonment lor debt viliere no 
fraud was proved should disayipear from the 
Indian Statute-book as soon as the conditions 
of the countr> permitted it This consideration 
led to the jiassing of the Debtors Act, 1888 ])v 
virtue of vvliieh inqmsonment for debt was 
abolished in the cafce of femaic debtors and m 


the ease of other debtors the courts were granted 
a discretion winch thev did not previously enjoy 
to relu.se to issue a warrant of arrest at the 
pleasure ol a decree-holder and also to order 
the release of debtors who were genuinely 
iinabie to jiav. Xo ajipreeiable advance has 
been maile since 3 888 lor the olimination of 
imprisonment of debt . 

Following the recommendations of the Eoyal 
CoinTnis.sioii tlie Covi'rnment of India have 
giviai careful consideration to the varioufl 
ijuestions involved and they issued a eompre- 
lietisiv c eiieulnr letter on the suhject to various 
IoimI govefiimeiits lor tlieir opinions, ilejilies 
were asked lor hv tlie 3()th Nov^emlier 1033 and 
the question wlietliei arrest and imi>risonmeiit 
loi debt wbeie no eoiitumaev is jiroved should 
be abolisb(‘(l eitlier generallv or lor ])artieular 
f lasses oi piMsoiis is Ixnng eoiisideicd by the 
Coverimient ol India 

Th(‘ CoviTnuK'nt ot India is examining the 
possibility ot undertaking legislation on an 
expennumtal stale n‘strut(‘d to the yirovinee of 
Delhi m tlie tli.st Instance regarding the Labour 
(Vuumissions* reeommeiulatioii that legislation 
should b<‘ enacted jirov idmg a summary proce- 
dure loi the liquidation ol workers’ unsceurod 
ttebts T]i(> jiroposals ari‘ that (n) the court 
should lie requited to estimate the prohable 
iiieome and leason.dde expmiditnrc of the 
worker tlui ing the ensuing two yi'ats, {h) the 
amount ot decree sliould Ix' based on tluMUlferenco 
between the two sums, (c) it should not be possible 
to kei'j) tlu' del i(‘e alive toi moii' than three years 
III all, (</) debts should rank pieleient lally m 
oidei ol their age , and (e) the jiossibilitv of 
ap]>ointing siieeial lourts foi summary liquida- 
tion luoiecduigs should he i onsideri'd. 

Bombay Money-Lender’s Bill — 'I’hc Bombay 
Legislative (’oimeil at its meiding on Ifit.h 
Maieh IP.il gi anted leave to Mr Syed Munawar 
to iiitioduee his Bill to regiikiti* the money 
lending biisiiH'ss In the Statement ol Objects 
and HiMsons, Mr Munawar stated that desi>ite 
the ste,id> growtli ol tin* (’o-opcrative move- 
ment m the llombay ITesldeney jirolessional 
money-lenders known as ‘ Sow cars ’ tlmirish in 
evcr.v town and village Lxcept loi a small 
proportion ot thi'in wdio an* lionest, a very lug 
lUimbei has aequiied a reputation tor dis- 
houcstv Usury and other malpraetiees easily 
practised on thi' poor and illiterate labouring 
(lasses It IS connuon knowledge that intiwcst 
at uni uiiscionahly liigh rates ranging from 24 
to 30(1 per cent is (barged. That the first 
mouths interest is deducted Irom the principal 
before issuing the loan and that the dues are 
reenvered under threats of violence The 
I si I lions Loans Act., 1018, provides a legal 
leinedv' but tins ajiplies only to such cases 
ol Usury as are referred to courts of law and 
I oiis(*queiitly many money-leuders manipulate 
accounts of loans in such an ingenious miuincr 
as to evade tlie provisions ot the existing law 
on the subject. The jniriiose of the Bill is to be 
an adjunct to tlio usurious Loans Act by imposing 
both a legal cheek upon unscrupulous luoney- 
Icndiug as also upon reckless borrowing. Its 
main object is to provide a satisfactory 
method ot accounting and submission ot periodic 
btatepKqUs to tjie debtors. TUc BiU only 
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rovers loans upto H''. 1 ,000. A motion foi tlie 
lefereme of the Jlill to SolcM t CominittiM* was 
put (luiiiiK the Budfiet S«‘ssion of the Bombay 
heulslative in 1 ‘M3 and was lost 

Extension of Workmen's Compensation to 
Agriculture and industry — In their reeom- 
niendatioii No. 234, the Royal Commission 
Mi^'gested that the question of the inelnsion of 
persons employed by the larger agrieultural 
employers and of those employed in reserved 
lorests deserves examination. The Government 
of India addressed a eireular letter dated the 
2l8t Becember to all Loral Governments 

and Administrations inviting their mows on the 
subject after eonsiilting the interests eoneerned 
Replies were lequested by the Ist .Tune 1t)32 
In the light ot the replies received, the Govein- 
iiient of India arrived at the eonelusion that no 
action IS desirable at present on the question ot 
the inclusion in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of persons employed by the largei agricul- 
tural employers The jiroiiosal lor the inclusion 
of fresh employees is still under considciation 

Payment of Wages and Deductions — The 
recommendations ot the Itoyal Commission on 
Indian Laliour in eoiinexioirwith the dishiirse- 
nientof wages tall under three distinct catagoiie> 

(1) Prompter pavincnts ; (2) a legal limitation ' 
otthe wage jicriod ; and (3) the control ot de- 
ductions from M'ages in resjieet ot lines The 
Government of India have implemented the 
Commissions' leeommendations under the first 
and the thiid heads and they intiodueed the 
Payment ot Wages Bill m the Legislative 
Assemb]> on tile 1st Pehruaiv Ii)33 A motion 
lor the eireulation ot the Bill was move<l on the 
14th February and was adopted 'I’he Bill 
was then torwanh'd to all Local Goveinments 
and Administrations toi oiunion attm (onsulting 
the inteiesls eomiTued A motion loi thi 
retenuue ol the Bill to «i Select Committee was 
Tabled duiliig tlu' Didhi Si'ssion ol 
but was not leaehed and the Bill lajised Tlu 
Goyernnu'iit ot India look this a|)|»ottunit> 
ot revising the oiigiiial Bill throughout in the 
light ot the I'liticisms leeeived when the original 
liill was eiieulated and a new Bill was int loihn ed 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 1 >th Feo- 
riiary Lp:j3 \ motion toi the leteieiu «• <d tlu> 
Bill to a Select Committee was adoptc-d on the 
IHth February J 9.13 The new Bill, it jiassed 
by the Ijcgislaturc will be one ot the most inipoi- 
tant pieces ot Social legislation put through m 
India Wi’ reproduce below the inoie important 
Jiro visions ot the Bill 

(1) The whole Act is pioposed to be ajiplusl 
to all taetory workers and tin- whole Act except 
the clauses i elating to prompt payment ot w'uges 
to all railway employees Local Goveinments 
.lie, howc'Vei, to b«' empowered to exG'iid the 
Vet, subjc'ct to such relaxations as th<*y ma> 
‘onsider neeess.iry to any class ol ikt.soiis 
< iniiloyed in any industrial establishment oi in 
•tiiy class or group ot industrial {>stablishment. 

(2) The ojicration ot the Ac-t is limited t*) 
I'ersons who.se earnings in any one month 
.onount to less than Bs. 100. 

(3) The definition of “ wages ” has been 
Muplitied to cover all reinuneiation whicli is 

tpable of being exiiressed in terms of money 
‘Old which is, in accordance with the terms of 
employment or by any contract express or 
mipllod, to be paid to any person cmplpyed in| 


coiisideiation of his eniplovnii'iit or ot any 
work (lone* in his employment hut. does not 
inclnih" ia) tin* value of any housing provided 
by the* (‘iiifdoyiT . {h) enqiloyei’s contiihiitions 
to Provident ■itmds . (e) travelling allovvanees 
and gr.duities jiavahle on disehaige and , (c/) 
any terms jiaid to an employee tor defiaynig 
Special c'xpenseH entaiic’d on him by the' 
n.itnre at his (‘iiijiloymc'iit. 3’his dellnitiou 
will fireveiit eiuployeis Irom i*ndeav()Ui ing to 
get round 1h<‘ Act by Setting aside e(‘rtain 
poitioiis ol wages as hoiuisesfoi good alteiidanee 
or lor good W(»rk. 

(4) Section 5 otthe Payment of wages Bill re- 
quiiesthat wages m all f.ietories controlled by 
ihe Indian Paetories Act shall ho paid before the 
expiry ot the seventh day tiom the last day 
ol the wage period in wliic'h the wages have 
been earned, nnic'ss the seventh day is a non- 
woiking day in w’hicdi c ase w'ages should he paid 
on the hist working day snhsc'qucnt to sneh 
ntui-woiknig clay. Whc're the cmiiloymcmt oi 
any person is teimiiiatcd by or on hehalt ol the 
omplovoi, thcwagc‘s due aie to he jiaici bedore 
the expiry ol the sec-oiid day from the day 
on which his employment torrninatc^d 
As several t.u'ioiies, pari icailai ly cotton and 
Hit(‘ nulls, lequirc' eonsideiahJc' tune to c’alc‘ulat»‘ 
c'aniings tioiu pic'ci* lates ot w'agos. The Bill 
uiq)owers Local Governments, it they are satis- 
tic'd that owing lo spe cual clillieult ic's relating to 
the* calculation oi disl rihiition ot w'agc*.s any 
c'ni])loyc*i Ol class ot ein})]o>eis c*aiiTiot willi 
ic'sonahle cliUgenc'c make' paynu'iit within the 
time spc'cihecl, to cxeinpl, by gc'iic'ral or 
sjiec'ial ordei. to such extemt and siihjc'ct to 
.such eondihons .is it may think lit siicli cunploycu* 
Ol class ot cunploycMs Iroin tlic' operation ot this 
Secluui pioMclecI, Jiovvc'V ei , 1 hat , not wutlistancl- 
mg any sncJi cMiiiption, such jioilion ol any 
w.iges due* as can he p.iid vvithoul undue' iisk of 
oveijniynieiit shall he jiaid W'llliin thc' jicriod fixed 
loi pavmc'iil No piovisioii is made' in the Bill 
toi the* ]uompt ]»a vment ol w.igc'slo those' vvorkc'is 
wlio tc'iniinatc' tlic'n c'lnployiiu'nl thc'insc'lvi's w'lth 
Ol vvithoul giving not 1 C i', iioi li.ive the* (Jovc'in- 
iiu'iit ot Indi.i aecc'pled the H'c oimuc'iiclatioii made' 
hv tin* l.aboui Gomuiission that a week’s notic o 
on c'lthc'r side* should he made legally binding 
both tor the c'niplovc'is and the employed. 
Omission to luovicJe loi thc'se matteis raises 
a moot point as to whether tlic' f'ommon Law ot 
Master and Servant w'lth regard to contracts 
of emplojmc'iit is to stand oi whether the new 
Bill IS lilt ended to set such law aside. 

(.3) The dcMlue.tioiis w hich an ein])]ovM‘r can make 
' fioni the w'agc's due to his w'orkineii are detinc'cl 
Sec-tioii (** of the Bill vvliic'h state's that not- 
, withstanding the jirovisioiis ot sub-section (2) 

' of Sc'ction 47 ol the Indian Bailwa>s Ac*t, 1890, 
or of any other law toi Uu' time being in force, 

I the wage's due to an c'luployc'd person .shall he 
jiaid to him without dc'duetions ot any kind 
c'xcc'pt those authori.sc'cl by the Act. lledue- 
tionswhic'h are authorised by the Aet may be 
, of the following kinds : 

I (a) dediic'tions b> way of line, pc'rmitted 
Only niidor special notices to be posted m all 
itaetories, limited to six pies in every rupee' of 
earnings during the month in winch the tine 
or tiueb were imposed and not recoverable more 
tlian 60 days from the time a fine has imposed 
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(b) deductions for damage to or loss of 
goods expressly entrusted to the employed 
person for custody, or for loss of money for 
which he Is rcquircii to account where such 
damage or loss is directly attributable t/O his 
neglect or default. ]>cd net Jons under this head 
must not exceed the amount of the damage or 
loss caused to the employees by the neglect or 
default of the ('inploycd pc'rsoii It is aLso 
not Intended to penult deductions under this 
head in r<'spect of damage or loss occurring in the 
course of a manufacturing process, cjj.y in 
respect of Spoilt cloth , 

(c) de<luctlons m respect of housing accom- 
modation provided by tiie employees ; 

(d) dcdnet-ions in respect of such other ser- 
vices sufmhed by the employees as the Govtjrnor- 
General in (’ouneil or the Lot^il (lovernnieiit or 
the ]}reseribe.d authority may by general or 
special order autJiorlse , 

(e) d(*duct.ions m respect of recoveries of 
advances given before' or during <*inployment, 
the former lieing iiermitted only from the first 
wage payiiK'ut ; 

(/) deductions on account <»f Income Tax 
prohibitory oid<*rs from ('ourts of law, suhscrii»- 
tions to and reiiayinenis ol advances taken fiom 
Provident Puiul accounts; and 

(ff) licductions on accoimt of payments to 
Co-operative (Jre'dit Socicth's approved by the 
Local (loveTiiinent, subject to such limits as tlie 
Local Gove'rnment may impose. 

(0) In aeeordaiiee with ruU'-making powers. 
Local Govc'nmient may prescribe tJic acts or 
omissions on the part ol an employed |)crson for 
which fines may be imiiosed, and all deductions 
by way ol fine and all n'alisations thert'of are* 
to be r(*(!ordeei in a register be ke'pt by the* 
employe's in such foim as may be i>reserii)ed 
All reuilisaiiems ed line's are te» be exiK'iieled emly 
on such purjHises beiK'tlcial to the |H‘rsons 
employed in tlie* faeteiry eir e'stabllslmient as are* 
appiovi'd by tue* preseTibed autlmrity. Nei 
dednetJons e'an be luaile feir benising aee*e>mine)da- 
tion provielcel by the <*inple»ye'r unless siie’li 
acce)iiiinodatie)n has been aeee])teel by him anei 
it must imt ('xceeul an anmiiut, e'ejui valent- ol 
the service remle‘re*el ^ei eleeiuctieuis by way 
of fine are permitted iii ease eit cbileiren uiieleT 
llfteeu years of age. Nei dediietiems arc alsei 
permitted feir toeils and materials unk"*s a Local 
Government specially authorises them under rules 

The Act in the first instance is intended 
to cover all factory workers and raihvaj 
employees but the latter are to be exempted 
from the operation of tliat part of the Jiiii 


which deals with promjiter payment of wages 
Local Governments, however, have power tc 
extend the A(d to any class of industrial under 
takings. The administration of the Act h 
to be in the hands of the Factory Department 
for lactones and the SuperNisors of Railwaj 
Labour for railway employees. R-egarding pro- 
cedure and penalties. Local Govemments are 
authorised to appoint Magistrates or othei 
persons as primary courts for the hearing ol 
complaints regarding claims. These primary 
(*.ourts can award compensation up to ten times 
the amount of the claim in respect of fine or 
deduction and up to Rs. 10 m the case of undue 
delay in payment of due wages. Penal proceeding 
against an emi)loyer can only be launched with 
the sanction of the prescribed authority and 
only if the claim in the past instance has been 
successful. 'I’he penalties for oflFeiices under 
the Act are fines npto Rs 500 and for offences 
umler the Rules to he trained under the Act 
iipt-o Rs. 100. No contracting out of the Act 
is to be iiermitted and appeals are permitted. 

With regard to the fixation of shorter wage 
periods ol a week or a fortnight, the Government 
of India did not feel that they were on the same 
ground us they were with regard to prompter 
payments and the control of deductions and 
they have therefore made no provision in the 
Payment ot Wages Bill to c'over this matter. 
Instead, thev addressed a clreular letter to 
all bocal Governments asking for opinions 
on the sul)jeet of tlio advisability of legislating 
lor shortei wage ]»criods. Replies to this 
eireular letter were required to ’be submitted 
by the 80th October 1033, It is understood 
tliat wliere the monthly wage period exists 
the workers themselves are against the intro- 
duction ol a shorter period as they are afraid 
t hat unless then* is a universal change in account- 
ing from monthly to fortnightly or weekly 
the shorter wage jiriod will not be of any material 
l)enefit , ansi that on the otlier hand weekly 
or lortiiightly rents might be higher in total 
incidiiiiee tliaii monthly rents and that in largo 
towns like Bombay the thritticr workers will 
stpiaiider away tlieir earnings more rapidly 
with quicker j>ayments U'lie replies submitted 
by the various Loe-al Governiuents to the 
Government of India are under consideration 
by that Government. 

The modifications and amendments suggested 
by tlie Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
with regard to existing labour legislation and 
the extent to which they have been implemented 
will be dealt with in the respective sections 
dealing with the separate subjects. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDU. 

In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
Industrial States in the world. The grounds 
on which this claim was based are stated in the 
Memorandum prepared by the India Officer 
which gave the following figures to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country 


28,000,000 agricultural workers (excluding 
peasant proprietors); 141,000 maritime 
workers, lascars, etc,, a figure -second 
only to that for the United Kingdom : 
over 20,000,000 workers in Industries, 
including cottage industries, mines and 


transport; railway mileage in excess of 
that in every country except the United 
States." 


The figures for the 1031 Population Census for 
India show that the number ol Agricultural 
l..abourers has increased to nearly 311r million. 
This figure excludes cultivating owners (27 
million), Cultivating Tenants (34 million) 
Landlords (3i million) and others (6i million). 
The number of earners plus working dependantSt 
in Industry, Trade, Transport and Mines amounts 
to twenty six millions. Nearly eleven Mll^ipo 
persons are employed as domestic seryaiiti. 
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The latest figures for the numbers employed in factories are those available in the All-India 
B-eport for Factories for 1933, which are reproduced in summary form in the tables given 
below : — 


Qfoujlh of Factorieg. 


Year. 

Number of Factories. 

Average Daily 
Number of 

Persons Employed. 

1922 . . 





5,144 

1,361,002 

1923 .. 





5,985 

1,409,173 

1924 . . 





6,406 

1,455,592 

1925 . . 





6,926 

1,494,958 

1926 . . 





7,251 

1,518,391 

1927 





7,515 

1,533,382 

1928 . . 





7,863 

1,520,315 

1929 . . 





8,129 

1,553,169 

1930 . . 





8,148 

1,528,302 

1931 . . 





8,143 

1,438,487 

1932 .. 





8,241 

1,419,711 

1933 . . 





8,452 

1,403,212 


Age and Sex Distribution of Fadory Labour. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1922 

1,086,457 

206,887 

67,658 

1,361,002 

1923 

1,113,508 

221,045 

74,620 

1,409,173 

1924 

1,147,729 

235,332 

72,531 

1,455,592 

1925 

1,178,719 

247,514 

68,725 

1,494,958 

1926 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,518,391 

1927 

1,222,662 

253,158 

57,562 

1,533,382 

1928 

1,216,471 

252,933 

50,911 

1,520,.315 

1929 

1,249,165 

257,161 

46,843 

1,533,169 

1930 

1,225,425 

254,905 

37,972 

1,.528,30? 

1931 

1 ,373,372 

231,183 

26,932 

1,431,487 

1932 

1,172,296 

22.5,632 

21,783 

1,419,711 

1933 

1,167,284 

216,837 

19,091 

1,403,212 


Statistics for 1933. (1) liy Provinces. 


Province. 

Number of Factories. 

Average Daily 
Number of 

Persons Employed. 

Madras 



1,503 

137,775 

Bombay 



1,610 

354,637 

Bengal 



1,.528 

455,018 

United Provinces 



476 

112,693 

Punjab 



576 

47,972 

Burma 


. . 

942 

86,433 

Bihar and Orissa 



289 

72,254 

Central Provinces and Berar 



735 

61,781 

Assam 



649 

44,300 

North-West Frontier Province 



26 

1,812 

Baluchistan 



16 

2,318 

Ajmer-Merwara 



39 

13,259 

Delhi . . . . . . 



41 

11,726 

Bangalore and Coorg 



22 

1,725 


Total 

•• 

8,452 

1,403,212 
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Statistics for 1938. (.i) By Classes of Concerns. 



1 

Average Daily 

(’lass of ('onccnis | 

1 Number ot Factories 

Number ot 



1 

Persons Kmployed. 


1 Perennial 

Seasonal 

Perennial 

Seasonal. 

(lo\crninciit and Loial Fund Ksuloiiis.. 

5 17 

0 

1 1 5,370 

312 

Textiles 

1 .'.ri 


027,701 


Cotton (Spinnim/ and W eanny) 

. •»>'» 


300,424 


Jute Mdk 

MS 

i . . 

257,175 


EiigiiKM'i mg 

1 (u\\ 


1 1 5,1 .Vi 


Uaihray Worlrshtp'-. 

1 S4 


48,782 


MiiK'rals and Mct.ils 

; 1 50 


44,071 


Food, 1)1 ink and 'Pobju < o 

1,027 

2,20") 

5i,S20 

157,080 

Chemicals and Dyes, (>t( 

! ,5M7 

41 

4,i,5S5 

1 (534 

Paper and Flint mg 

i ‘5S5 1 


‘50,002 


Froccs-ics r< lalmg to glass, wood .ind s|t»n< 

i I 

1 

35.147 

01 

Processes eonnecti'd with Skint ami Hi<hs 

45 ! 


5,075 


dins and l^iesses 

1 .5 ! 

2 1 00 

107 

I00,08H 

Mis<ellane<iiiM 

1 i 


10.0S0 


Tot al 

r 

4.51 ‘1 

1 ,()82.()20 

32(),.58.i 


In r.):il inr tiiiic smco the puhln nimn ; lactones In 10:12. tlie total number of peren 

of the abov e ><tiitisties 1 li(* lljjuies lor tlie innnbei ' nial laetonert ainonnteci to 3,802 with 1,120,5b 
of factories and llic pcisoiis employed arc w<»ike?.s and the nun)])er ot seasonal factone 
C']assill(‘d accoidinj' to j)erennial and seasonal ' aniounletl to 4,4.10 with 200,201 workers. 


MIGRATION. 


The principal occupation of India bein^ 
aRiicnltiiie tbcie are natnialh no lar^n* luove- 
inenls ol population Ironi one jiart to anotlici 
Wbeie tlie mliiration llyures aic bijib it is 
Ronerallv in the small units Thus Delhi has 
41 ]>er cent, of i nun Ijzi ants and Ajincie-Mciwara 
10, wliih* in Ajnien* CitN itself there aie as 
many iinirii^rantH as t hen' aic natn cs 

Tmmiuration influences flic ]>o]»nIation of 
India asawholc\erN little The 10.31 (cnsus 
show's only 7: 0,.502 peisons as Itom ontsnh' the 
country a, ‘ a}j:ainst 00:i,.52fi in 1021 As against 
this must be s<‘l off on account ol emnri.ition 
about OIK' million ])eisoiis who an* (*stiniated 
to liave niijJtrated during the dct.ide 1021-10:11. 

As b<>lw»'en the dillcK'ut. proMiict's <d India. 
howcNci initiation is ol moie impoitame. \ai>- 
inir in llritish India troin 1,214 210 (net) ininii- 
praiits into Assam to I (net) iinnuiri.ini s 

plants into the Ts’orth West Kiontiei 
rrovince. In Assam iniinijjration is the highest 
amoriR all the plo^inces in India On the othei 
hand inniiiuratioii tiom Dihar and Orissa is the 
greatest In the past the teiulencv was lor 
miiiration to take phn-e from the ]S'ati\e States 
to British India but during; tlie decade 1021-10.31 
this ]>osltion has been revised and the tiend ot 
migration has been on the w'hole trom Hritish 
India to the States, where the density is I'enerallj 
lower. Amoiiff the States, Bikaner proMdis ii 
most striking <*\ample ot immigration trom 
British India In 1031, the numlier of iiimii- 
grants in Bikaner w'as l(il,3()3 or 5H ])ei cent 
of its increase in population Of the immigrants 
about 54 ]ier cent., were from British India. 

Internal migration is of several Kinds, (1) 
casual migration, involving minor mo\ements 
between neighbouring villages ; (2) Temporary 
migration wiiich is mainly due to demand for 
labour on canals and public buildings and to 


pilgi images and fairs; (3) Periodic migratio 
winch IS caused hv recurring seasonal demands 
(4) SeiHf permanent migration is that ot person 
wlio mnintain eonstant contact with the 
iionios, although earning their livelihood elsi 
wdieri', .>nch persons often lea\ ing their familh 
at tlieii native jilaces during the period c 
migiation where they themselves ultmmtel 
return trom the ])laee ot migration ; and (f 
Permanent migration is that in whieli th 
migrants leaves one place tor another tor goot 
In addition mention may he made here r 
another lorm oi migration w'hieh may be calle 
(lady, 

I'lie best evaraide of casual migration 
fuiiiished bv tlie l*iiii)ab and Delhi Period 
migration is particularly heavy at llar^est tiir 
and also at the (dianges of season w’h<‘n trader 
herdsmen, gra/aers and lalinurers liom Kahii 
Baluchistan, Kashmir and the hills move dow 
to the plains for the winter months. Temporal 
inigration continues throughout the year. 

Within the Province*. — It is neithi 
necessary nor feasible to deal with the varioi 
streams of migration between district an 
district of the same province or within a distric 
These movements vary according to times an 
seasons, but it may be useful to show tl 
extent to which and the source from whic 
some of the more important industrial centn 
draw their labour force. 

Assam's immigration is generally speaking 
tlie permanent tvi>e. There have however be< 
some changes sinc.e 1021 in respect of the sourc 
ot Assam’s labour supply. Madras is the on 
pro\iuce showing any iiiereasc in emigration ’ 
Assam while there lias been a great decrease 
emigration to Assam from Bihar and Orisa 
There has been a steady increase in labo 
obtained locally, indicating greater freedom ai 



Occupations 

fluidity On the otlier hand the whole eomplex 
ion ol the jiopulation of Asham is liciiiK altered 
hy the jiermanent iiriniiurants from Myniensin^h 
in Bengal. The third class ol iiiiiiiigrant in 
Assam is the Xchah but their numbers are 
decreasing 

Bihar and Orissa is typical of the rest of 
India in its iinmobilitv dt labour, 9r>9 jiernons 
out ot every 1000 being born therein It has, 
however, a higher emigration ligurc than any 
other province. The net loss to the province 
by emigration is 17,5H,000 As in the case 
ot Assam here also a change is however 
taking place and the loss by emigiation is 
( onsiderably less than in the pro\ lous d(‘cade 
Emigrants ha \e decreased b\ 1,07,000 and im- 
migrants lune increased b\ 70,000 

In the (;ase ot the I'nited Prov in<‘es emigration 
has increased by a net lialancc ot 1 5R 000 

Madras is the thud highest ])ro\mce so tar as 
emigration is coneeined Imt its I'migiation Li 
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mostly oveiseas The 10:11 figures show a 
\er> marked increase m emigration to Malaya. 

In the Central Pro\inces there ks a growth in 
‘ Daily Migration ’ 

As between British and State Territory 
migration in 1021 was against the States and m 
favour of British India but this position was 
levcrsed m lo:31. Wheieas in 1021 the net 
loss to the States was 1,21,000. in 1031 the 
States gamed 4,00,0.35 tioin British India. 

As between British India and the French and 
Portuguese settlements the balance of migra- 
tion IS greatly m favour ot British India. 

The two most important countries tor Indian 
emigration areMala>a and Cevlon. Itecruitmg 
ot Indian labour to Mala\a was howe\ er stopped 
in 1030 l^one the less m lt)31 over 0 lakhs 
Indians were found m that coiintrj In the 
case of Cevlon iminigiation of Indian 1 aliourera 
c.ontmiied in spite ot the slump in the tea and 
lubber mdustnch. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


At the 10:il rensus several ( hanges were made 
as regards the colleidioii and luesentation oi 
oeeujtatiorial statistics The ])rm( ipal amongst 
these was that a eoni]»l(‘te comiulation ot figures 
ot subsidiary occujiations W'as attempted for 
the flr.st time. 'I’he Census however shows 
that instead ot tlu' proportion of non-working 
dependants to workers li.iving beim leduced 
bv th(‘ Tiew' distiiK turn betwi'cn earners and 
working de)»endanis, the inopoitioh ol iion- 
woiking de[)o«idauts has mtuallv imK'ased 
Thus, while in 1021 out of ('vei> 100 jieisons 
40 W(‘re vvorkeis ♦md .54 di'i»endanls, iii 1031, 44 


weie workers and .50 di‘]>etidants This 
imne.ising deiieudeiice is attiil»uted partly to 
the ditlicuitj ol linding enlplo^ment. 

'I’he ])roportjon oi ('arneis to woiking dcfien- 
ilaiits IS about niiu' »o two , ? c , ol the total 
working potmlation SI 4 pel cent is in direct 
leieijit ot wages or othiT sources ot income and 
the other I.S 6 jier cent aie helpers ot the 
wage-eaineis. 

'Fhe tollowing table show's the distiibiition of 
occuiiations ]»et 10 000 liv (“lihoods according to 
< lasses and sub-i lasses --- 


Class 





and 



Piimipal 

sub- 

Means of subsist cm e 

Total 

Occnjiation. 

class 








Male> 

'Fema le*. 

A, B, 

C A 1) 

All OccKpatuni'i . . 

10,000 

5,772 

1,040 

A 

Production ol raw 





materials 

0,.584 

1,081 

1,103 

I 

Exjiloitatioii ot animals 


,ind vegetation 

().5(>0 

4,000 

1 ,000 

II 

Exiiloilation ot minerals 

24 

15 

4 

B 

Prep.iiation and sui»ply 





ol matciial substances. 

1,7.50 

1,0.54 

305 

ITT 

Industry 

'I’ransport . . . 

1 ,038 

010 

JO.l 

JV 

10,5 

118 

10 

V 

'trade 

553 

320 

102 

C 

Public administration 





and libeial arts 

280 

210 

18 

VI 

Public iorce 

5(J 

40 


Vll 

Jhiblic ailininistratioji . 

00 

55 

2 

VIII 

Professions and liberal 





arts , , . . . . 

101 

100 

10 

D. 

Miscellaneous 

1,371 

427 

223‘ 

IX 

IVisons living on then 





mcomo 

To 

<1 

2 

X 

Domestic service 

751 

107 

53 

XI 

Insutlieiently described 





occupations . . 

503 

200 

142 

Xll 

Unproductive . . 

J04 

1 

51 

20 


Di'ixmdiMit SubsKliary 

Oiaupatioii Occupation. 


lie^ 

Kemaleh 

Males 

Females. 

454 

J,242 

073 

211 

3 14 

010 

375 

71 

343 

010 

372 

70 

1 


3 

1 

54 

104 

202 

37 

30 

70, 

108 

21 

7 

■ii 

24 

2 

17 

24 

70 

14 

1 { 

4 

38 

2 

1 


0 


2 

I 

0 


1 1 

.3 

23 

2 

42 

523 

58 

102 

1 


4 


17 

*400 

14 

* *91 

12 

40 

34 

0 

12 

8 

0 

1 
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Recruitment of Lahouf. 


The following table compares the distribution of occupations in 1981 with that disclosed by 
the 1921 census . — 


Class 

of 

sub-class. 

Means of subsistence. 

Distribution of 

10,000 workers in 



1921. 

1932. 

A 

Production ot raw materials 

7,241 

6,734 

1 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

7,217 

6,711 

n 

Exploitation of minerals 

24 

23 

B 

Preparation and siniply of material substances 

1,759 

1,665 

III 

Industry 

1,075 

997 

IV 

'Pransport 

134 

153 

V 

Trade 

550 

615 

c 

Public administration and liberal arts 

283 

269 

VI 

Public force 

71 

55 

VJI 

Public administration . . 

69 

64 

VJII 

Protessions and liberal arts 

143 

150 

D 

Miscellaneous 

717 

1,332 

IX 

Persons living on their income 

13 

14 

X 

Domestic service 

173 

708 

XI 

Insufficiently described occupations 

406 

505 

X 

Unproductive .. 

125 

105 


Some ot the dlffcreiicos revealed by the above 
table between 1921 and 1931 arc no doubt due 
to changes m classUlcation. But it is possible 
that the greater prevalence of unomploymont 
in 1931 as compared to 1921 has contributed 
to the diversion of returns Irom definite to 
indefinite (uitegories A close examination of 
the detailed figures in the report however tends 
to show that there is a general tendency towards 
increase in what may be described as modernized 
occupations. i 

Among careers in principal oc.cupations the 
number of females i>er 1,000 careers is 222. 
Among working dependants on the other hand 1 
females number 733 to 207 males, while if prin- 
cipal and dependent occuTJations are taken 
together, the proportion of actual female woikcrs 
to male is 317 to 083 in every 1,000. 

During the 1931 census special returns from 
factories were not called for. It is seen, however, 
that the number of workers employed in orga- 
nized tactories is extraordinarUy low lor a 
population of the size ot that ot India, being only 
15,53,169. The All-India figure tor persons 


occupied in idantatioiis, mines, industry and 
transport in 1921 was 24,239,555 while in 
1931 it was 20,187,089. 

Pasture and agricnltnrc occupies 71 per cent 
of the ac-tiial workers of India ; or, if those whe 
follow it only as a Bul)8ldiary occupation an 
excluded it accounts for 67 per cent. Industry 
occupies 10 per cent, ot India’s workers ag 
compared to 11 per cent, in 1921. The om 
industrial order in which a marked increase has 
taken jilacc is production and traiismissior 
of physical force. Trade shows a docroas* 
and so do ‘ professions and public force.' Then 
has however been an increase in the categoriei 
‘ private income ’ and ‘ domestic service.* 

The 1931 census report contains an interestinj 
analysis ot castes by occupation. It showi 
that in the majority of cases about half th 
males retain their traditional occupation 
About a quarter or less of the half of those tha 
have abandoned their hereditary occupation 
as their principal means of subsistence retail 
them as subsidiary. 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR. 


The methods adopted for the recruitment of 
labour in India have received general condemna- 
tion even from employers and the Whitley 
Commission has much to say on the subject. 

Eecniitment. except In the case of special 
apprentices and higher paid workers employed 
on railways, is effected either through Sardars 
(Recruiters) or Contractors, or direct at the mill 
or factory gates. The difficulties in connexion 
with recruitment are due (1) to the want of a 
stable labour force at any particular town or 
centre, (2) to the general illiteracy of the Indian 
labourer, and (3) to the inherent attachment of 
the worker taking up industrial employment 
to his village life and home. 


The contractor is sent out to overcome th 
innate conservatism of the Indian peasant. H 

ness peasant and a£o by occasional ba 

harvests, but in addition he not infrequent! 
indulges in fraud and misrepresentation b 
painting a rosy picture of the future that awaii 
the peasant in a town with its crowded bazaai 
and other amusements which are absent \ 
the village. The essence of the system is tb 
payment of an advance to the prospecUii 
labourer in order to enable him to free himse 
from his pecuniary difficulties. The contractc 
retains some form of control over his lecruil 
and takes good care to recover the amount i 
the advance together with interest, which 
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generally calculated at an exorbitant rate, j 
Generally, the employers do not deal directly j 
with the labourers recruited by a contractor, i 
The latter is paid a lump-sum from which he 
pays his men and retains a portion for himself. 
In the Central Provinces, however, it is reported . 
that labour is actually purchased from private 
contractors at so much per head. The system 
of recruitment by contractors is most in use in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province and the necessity of recruitment from 
distant places. 

The method of recruitment through Sardars 
is also dependent on the payment of advances 
which are however made at the cost of the 
employer. The Sardar is an operative already 
at work in the mill or plantation and is sdnt out 
to recruit labour from among his relations, 
acquaintances or neighbouns. Ho is drawn 
therefore from the same class as the recruits 
themselves and can therefore be relied on to 
deal more fairly with them. Another advantage 
of this system of recruitment is that the men 
recruited are insured against unemployment 
and find work waiting for them at their destina- 
tion. On the other hand, it does not infrequently 
happen, especially in the Tea Gardens in Assam, 
that the SaMar remits persons who are lured away 
from their homes by prospects of a bright future 
and who, on arrival, find that conditions of work 
and wages are not so bright as they imagined. 
It is, however, only In plantations that 
this form of recruitment has been used to any 
appreciable extent. 

The recruitment of labour at the mill-gate 
or at the pithead in the case of mines is 
the form of recruitment which is grad- 
ually gaining in importance over the 
other two methods. The news of the very 
much higher rates of wages paid in towns (which 
to the villager sounds fabulous as he has no idea 
of the higher cost of living) spreads through- 
out the countryside and draws large crowds 
of would-be workers. They are to be found 
at convenient gathering places on the thorough- 
fares waiting to be picked up for employment 
The older hands also return from their village 
with groups of friends, relations and neighbours 
who come in the hope of finding employment 
in the mills. But the Ignorance, simplicity and 
poverty of the Indian peasant render his exploi- 
tation an easy matter. The employer does not 
recruit himself the men required for his establish- 
ment but holds the overseer. Jobber or mukadam 
responsible for the adequate supply of labour in 1 
the department. The latter takes the place of 
the contractor and exacts bribes from the new 
recruits. He also acts as a money-lender and 
thereby rei^s a double harvest from the needy 
labourer. It would appear therefore that educa- 
tion and organisation are the only means by 
which Indian workers can escape from the 
clutches of intermediaries who like harpies are 
ever ready to prey on them. 

In the coalfields in Bihar and Orissa unskilled 
labour is recruited by means of Sardars. The 
Sardar visits villages and brings the laboiu with 
him, and the labour brought by him forms his 
gang. He has to pay the labour bucksheeth^ 
khoraki and travelling expenses, and for this 
purpose he frequently receives advances either 


from the contractor or from the Oompany 
concerned. At the Bhowra Colliery advances 
I varying from Bs. 3 to Es. 10 are paid to the 
recruits in addition to their travelling allowances 
and food. Such advances are seldom recovered 
and never if the gang maintains good attendance 
at work. The Sardar obtains remuneration 
for his services in various ways. Sometimes 
he is paid a commission and a salary, but gene- 
rally he is paid a certain amoimt on each ton 
of coal raised by miners working in his gang. 
Independent recruiters are paid at 9 pies per tub 
raised. In the Central Provinces the recruiters 
or mukadams as they are called receive 3 pies 
per head per week from the individual labourers 
whom they recruit and wages from the employers. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur maintain an Employment Bureau where 
skilled and unskilled workers are registered 
and employed. Applicants for work assemble 
in a yard and daily requirements are selected 
by the officer in charge. No outside recruit- 
ment is done in the literal sense of the word, 
but in the event of special qualifications being 
required and no applicants being available, the 
post is advertised in a few leading newspapers. 

The methods adopted by different Indian 
railways for the recruitment of unskilled labour 
are generally the same as those which obtain 
in other industries. In the case of workshop- 
men, a trade test is generally given and in every 
case a medical examination has to be gone 
through. Special apprentices for the higher 
grades are engaged by all Hallways. The terms 
and conditions attached to’ apprenticeship in 
most cases are similar. 

The Iloyal Commission on Indian Labour has 
made several recommendations with regard to 
the employment of the factory worker lor the 
guidance of employers in general . W e reproduce 
below some of the more important of these 
recommendations . — 

{a) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour. 

(6) Whenever the scale of the factory 
permits it, a Labour Officer should be appointed 
directly under the General Manager. His 
mam functions should be in regard to engage- 
ments, dismissals and discharge. 

(c) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
whole time Labour Officer, the Manager or 
some responsible officer should retain complete 
control of engagements and dismissals. 

(d) Employers’ Associations in co-operation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery. 

(e) Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be appointed in charge of their welfare and 
supervision throughout the factory. 

(/) Workers should be encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and should go 
with a promise that on their return at the 
proper time they will be able to resume their 
old work. Whenever possible an allowance 
should be given to the worker who goes on leave 
after approved service. 
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M('.ssjh. E. 1) SusHoon tV Co , who (outiol 
eleven cotton textile mills in iionibay and the 
Burma-Shell (Corporation, iiave appointed Sjieeial 
Labour Weltare Oflicers to rceiuit labourers 
and look atter tiieir weltare 'J’he acute trade 
depression has, how'ever, prevented a more 
Konoral adoT)tion of this system but sevcial 
firms are makiii}? noteworthy attempts to 
improve existing methods of recruitment in 
factories. 

Eollowing tlie appointment, by the Glovein- 
iiK'nt of Jtombay, ol a sjm'c lal Laboiii Othcei 
tMr W li. (lilllgan I c s ) under the Bombay 
Tiades Jiisputes Com iliation Act, lOU, to 
watch the mC rests ol woikmen employed in 
eotton textile mills m Bomba v City and the 
Bombay Subuiban Ihstriel with a view to 
promote harinonioiis relations betw'ei'ii <‘mplo>ei 
and workmen and to take steps to re])resent*tb(‘ 
griev.inees ol workmen to emjiloyeis toi the 
purpose ol obtaining tleui redrc'ss.the Millowm'rs* 
Assodiition Bombay, apiiointc'd, with etli'ct 
from JVnvembei 1st 1034, a special Laboiu 
Oflieoi I Mr C. A Dalai, Bsc (Eeon.) (London)) 
to look atter the interests ot the Association. 

Recruitment for Assam . The Assam 
Labour and Emigration Act, 1001, was designed 
mainly to regulate the lecruitnieut and 
engagement ot indent ured laboiu. Jt liad 
not been po.ssiblc ior some .vemrs for an.v 
woikei 111 Assam to bo subjected to a penal 
eoritract and, in consequence! ot this and othci 
ediaugcs, tlic law became entirely uiisuitcd to 
pre'sent conditions Attempts were, niuele* by 
amending Acts in 1008, 1015 and 1027 to adapt 
the Act to meet altciing conditions. Sub- 
stantial jiaits of the oiiginal Act yv'crc repealed 
and huge nunibei.s ol rules trained in an cn 
eleaV((Ui to use the Act to regulate the rccriiit- 
lue-iit ot ciiiigiauts W'ho arc subject to no inden- 
ture*. Tlmse changes proved inadequate and 
they made the law extiemcH coni used Large 
HUts oi the surviyiiig piovisious of the Act 
lee'anie complcteh niclte'ctive! and those 
provisions wliich weie oiK-ratnc weie open to 
weighty criticisms 

] luring the years 1026-1928 the Government 
of India earned on consultations wot h the J.ocal 
Goyernments in le gard to ara -nelmg the law 
goyernmg reciuitmeiit ot labour toi the Asbain 
tea gardens. In tin* meanwhile, the Koyal 
Commission on l.aboui had b(*en appointed an<l 
they euilleeteei a laigo amount ol e*videuee on 
the subject I’lie (/Oiniiiissioii recoiiiineiided the 
rejilaceinent ol the existing legislation by a 
new enactment and sugge.sted that th* power 
conlened by section 3 of tlie*, Assam babour 
and Kmlgration Aetoi lOOl to juobibit reeiuit- 
inent for As.sam in partieulai loealitie*s should be 
witheirawn iinmediateiy. 'J’hey recoinuieiiided 
that file new Act should j)roy’ielc {a) that no 
U8.sisted emigiants tioin controlled ureas should 
he foivvaidcd to the Assam tea gaideiis except 
through a dep(d, mamtniiK'd eithci by the 
IVa Industry or by suitable groups ol miploy'crs 
and approvctl Ity the boeul Goy eminent oi by 
sueh aiitlioiity as it may ai)|udnt, (5) that the 
Government ot Jndia should have powTi to 
frame rules regaidiiig tiansit arrangements, 
in particular foi tlic layuig dowm ot certain 
prescribed routes to Assam and for the main- 
tenance of depots at noccssar> intervals ; and (c) 


joy Assam. 

that in the event of the recrudescence of abuses, 
Government should have power to reintroduce 
in any area the piohihitioii of recruitment 
otherwise than by means ot licensed (jarden- 
sirdars and licensed recruiters. Another 
recommendation of the Comraission was that 
the Assam iiabour Board should be abolished 
and in its place tlic Government of India should 
appoint a J*roteetoi ot Iiumigiants in Assam 
to look after the interests of emigrants from 
other Provinces With regard to the question 
of j patiiation, the Commission rt!commended 
ttiat every fiituie assisted emigrant to an Assam 
tea garden should iiaye the light aftei the first 
thiee yeais to Ijc repatriated at his employer’s 
expense and that the Jhoteetor should be 
emT»oyver(‘d to n-jjatiiate a gaiden worker at the 
expense of IIk' einjdoyei yyithin one y'car of his 
ariival if it is lound iieeessaiv on the ground 
of health, unsiiil ability of the yvoik to his 
jiersoual capiu ity oi foi othei sutheient reason. 

The Goyerument of India fiamed a Bill called 
the. Tea Distiicts Kingiiant Laltour Jiill, based 
mainlv’ on the recoimnendaf ions of the Com- 
mission but yvifh variations in respect of minor 
details The Bill was intiodueed in the begisla- 
tne Assembly on the 1 Ith March 1032 and was 
cireiilated to all boeal Goyernments tor ojiinion 
It was tiU'ii letcTied to a Select. Committee who 
pr(‘S(*nteU their Itepoit to the Assembly on the 
5th Septcmbei 1032 'J lie Bill as amended by 
the Select Commit! e(“ was passed l>y the Indian 
Legi.slaturo in Siqiteiubor J032 and roceiyed the 
assent of the Goyernoi-General on the 8th 
October 1032 ’JTk* neyv Act came into opciatioii 
from the Isi Ajinl 1033. 

The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 
1932 , «‘xtends t,o the. whole of Biitish India 
including the Southal Parganas and rcp(‘als 
the A.Hsam Labour and Lmigiation Act, 1001, 
and the subsequent ann'iiding Acts The 
llrst object of t.he Act is to make it possible, 
on the one band, to exereisf* all t he control over 
the lecniitiiient and ti>iyvaiding of assisted 
emigiants to the Assam 'I’la Gaidcns as may be, 
justitied and reijuiied by tin* interests ot emi- 
grants and ]K)ti‘ntial (‘migrants , and, on the 
other hand, to ensure that no restrictions are 
imjiosed winch are not justified bocal Govern- 
ments aio emjKiwi'red, subject to the control 
ot the GoveniiiK'nt of India, to imposi' eontiol 
over the forwaidmg ot assisted emigrants 
((’hapter III) or oyc'r liolh tiieii reeiuitment and 
tlicii toiw'arding as oci asioii iiiav dictate 
(Chapteis Hi and IV). EmpIo\eis will be 
prevented fiom reciuiiing ()t.b«'rwise than by 
means of ei'rtifieated i/nnlcu sndurn or litensed 
recruit I'Ts. It is made unlawful to .assist jicrsons 
under 16 to emigrate unless they aie aeeompa.med 
bv their parents or guardians" Withregaid to 
(he qii(‘stion of lepatiiation (Chajiter II), ey*ery 
‘migrant laboiiri'r, on the exjnij of a jieiiod of 
(hiee years from the ilaf/C ol his entiy into 
As.sam, will have the right of repatriation as 
against the employer einjtlovmg him at sueli ex- 
piry (Sect ion 7) , and any (‘luigiaiit labouri'i* who 
’x'lore the eypiiy ot tliit'o yc.nstiom his entry 
into Assam is di'-missed bv Ins einjdoyei othei- 
yyise than for willul and seiioiis misconduct 
will also have the right of rejiatriation (Section 
8 (1) ) It will also be possible to claim repatria- 
tion within three years in the event of the 
eiuigraut falling in healthy not being provided 
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with suitable work or having his wages unjustly 
withheld or tor any othc^r sufficient cause 
(Section 10 (1)). Furthei , repatriation can be 
ordered at any tinn* liy a criminal court in the 
ease of a labour(*r who has been assaulted by 
the employer oi bv his agent (Section 11). 
Where an employer fails to make all the neces- 
sary arrangiMneiits for the lejiatiiation ot a 
labourer woiking imdei him within fffteim day.s 
from the date on which a right ot repatriation 
arises to an emigiant labouier the Controller 
may direct ttie (uniiloyi'r concerned to despatch 
such labouK'r anil his family or to pay him 
such com[)cnsation as may be prescrilx'd 
witliin such peiiod as tlie Conti ollei may tix 
(Sections 13 and 15). 

Section 3 of tlie Act makes pro\ision for the 
appomtmi'Tit of a Cuiitiolli'r ot Kmigiants Avith 
somi' staff and ]tossil)tv one or more Deputy 
Controlleis toi supi'TNisnig the general admiiiis- 
tration of the sAstem wdiicli the \ct seeks to 
establish , and ttie idiaiges aic to be met fioni 


an annual cess called the Emigrant l.,abour 
cess which shall be levied at such rate not 
exceeding Rs. t) per each emigrant as the 
Governor-General in Council may, by a notiflca- 
tion in the “ Gazidte of India,” determine for 
each year of levy. 

The provisions of the Act arc intended to 
apply only to emigration for work on tea planta- 
tions in the eight syiecifled districts in Assam in 
the tirst instani^e , but power Is wdained to 
extend its ajiplieatlon to oth(*r industries and 
t-o other distiicts in Assam if necessary (Section 
38). 

Latest Statistics. — The Annual Report on 
the working of the Assam Labour Hoard during 
tlie year ending the 30th .Tune 19,{3 is the lat- 
est available. The Report shows that the total 
minilicr of yicrsoiis who immigrated into Assam 
during the year was .JO, 001, as ag.inist 50,007 
in the pre Minis year 


The following tables shows the mimbor of immigrants into the pro\Ince of Assam by age and 
sex gionps toi the last five yoar^^ ' — 


Sex and age of Labourers | 

1 028-23. j 

1020-U) j 

10.10-31 

1031-32 1 

1032-33, 

j 

Men 

37,101 

33.510 

30,245 

23,247 

1 

1.5,112 

Women . . 

1 (>,.548 

14.1 17 

1 3 302 

14,080 

. 12,552 

Children , 

1.5,101 

i 

12, '00 

0 012 

i 

1 1 .037 

Total 

1 08 000 

50.700 

.53.. 51 0 

.50 007 

30 001 


Tbc birtb rate in Ihc \ssain V.illcy Dnisjon 
uas 30 41 as ugainsi ‘Jl 07 in tbc prexions year 
and in tlie Siiiina Yallev and Jlill Division 
32 82 as against .30 2<> 'I’he liealli rates were 
21 30 as against, 22 10 ami I ‘MiO as against 
21 4:t lespci tivelv Tlir total garden population 
rose bv 17.000 during the yeai iimler reyioit 
and stood at 1,080,4 {Ml. 

Reforms in the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry — Tn a circular letder dated the 8th I 
.lanuiiry 1030 the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion instructed all mills affiliated to the 
Association to introduce, wherever jiossiblc, 
policy of direct recruitment of labour instead 
of the existing practice of recruitment through 
jobbers. The introduction of a system for 
providing Discharge Certificates to operatives 
le.aving service was also recommended. 
The certificates are to contain a record of the 
service of the operative concerned and in all 
cases of recruitment, tlie men presenting them- 
selves for employment will be asked to yirodue^e 
their Discharge Certificates. Notices are to be 
posted at all mills stating (a) tliat all persons 
will be engaged by the Manager or by the he^id 
of the department concerned, and (b) that any 
heads of departments, assistants or Rubbers 


accepting bribes from the workyicople will bo 
instantly dismissed. 

Several groups of mills are considering the 
possibility of emydoying labour officers who will 
be responsible for the direct recruitment oi 
labour ,ind lor wellare woik generally, 'riie 
action taken by Messis K I) S.ihsooii Co. 
in this i-i.nnc\ion has ahcad> been leicricd to 
above. 

As far as cniployiui-nt ol siibsliliilc labour is 
lonirriu'd ninst loiircins Diitside col ton tivtile 
nulls kci*]) a llvi' to trii prr rent, loin* ot spuie 
hands lu addilion to tin* irgiil.ii niiinheis n*- 
iiniri'd on lh(‘ miisli'rs In le.vtile nulls, suhs- 
tiliffi* labour is I'lig.igi'd L'voiy inornnig at, 
the gates It is iiit‘re-.ting to observe that, 
Messrs K I), Sassoon A Co , loi theji ten nulls 
in Bombay, and a tew othei ejnjfioveis in tinlia 
have stinted the ])iaitiee ot “ DeeasiialisHtion ” 
by vvliii h eiiiploj meiit, tiekets aie issued to a 
lUimbeT ot workers, geneially about ten per 
lent, of the sland.ud muster, and substituli's 
are engaged only from those who liavu sueh 
eards. liy the adoption of this system The 
inlluenee of the Jobber is minimised and bribery 
made diJhcult. The system is one which deseives 
tu be mere generally adoptwd. 
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ABSENTEEISM AND 

, Though there U meagre statistical information 
available on this subject, it may be stated with 
a fair amount of accuracy that the Indian worker 
is more habituated to absent himself from 
work than his prototype in other countries. 
He has yet to get himself thoroughly adapted 
to the industrial environment in which he finds 
himself. The reasons for his absence are not 
always connected with his love of rest 
but in many cases absence is due to causes 
beyond his control such as sickness, domestic 
difflculties, etc. The effects which poor and 
indifferent housing have on his work will be 
dealt with in the section on Industrial Housing. 

The Factory Labour Commission of 1907 
made an inquiry into the number of absent 
workers and came to the conclusion that the 
average worker took 2 days off every month and 
a further holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks every 
year. In addition, he receives the weekly 
holiday and from 4 to 10 Indian holidays during 
the year. The question of absenteeism received 
the attention of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) and it was urged in evidence 
before them that the efficiency of labour in 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the high per- 
centage of absenteeism among the operatives. 
The Board came to the conclusion that Ahmeda- 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay in 
the matter of absenteeism, both in respect of a 
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low rate throughout the jrear and also of the 
absence of the wide seasonal variations which 
were apparent in other centres of the textile 
industry. They therefore recommended that 
in order to minimise the effect of absenteeism 
there should be a general adoption of a system 
already in force in a few mills in Bombay under 
which a certain number of spare hands are 
entertained in each department, except the 
weaving. The Board said “The percentage of 
extra men in each department is not necessarily 
the same, but we were given to understand that 
spread over the whole of the mill, it usually 
worked out at about 10 per cent.” 

The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay publishes in the Labour QtaeUe every 
month statistics of absenteeism in the textile 
mills at the important centres of the cotton 
industry in the Bombay Presidency and in 
Engineering workshops of the Bombay and 
Karachi Port Trusts. If figures of absenteeism 
for each day during any month are examined 
it is found that they are higher on days imme- 
diately following pay day. The following 
table gives the figures for percentage absen- 
teeism month by month for the year 1983 with 
averages for the whole year for cotton textile 
mills m three important centres of the Bombay 
Presidency. 


Percentage Absenteeism in the Textile Industry During 1984. 


Month. 

Bombay. 

Ahmedabad. 

Sholapur. 

January 



8.48 

8.58 

19.33 

February 



9.48 

8 58 

1 7 . 53 

Man'll 



11.81 

4.11 


April 



8.,'Vfi 

8 91 

• • 

Ma> 

June 




4.02 

8 HO 

20! io 

July 



9.98 

8 70 

17.19 

August . . 



8.10 

4 02 

12.31 

September 



8 40 

4.85 

13 1C 

October . . 



7.84 

4.08 

14 46 

IVovember 



' 7 32 

8 52 

14.57 

December 



7 40 

8 77 

15 14 

Average for year . . 



8 48 

8 87 

15 98 


* Owing to the unsettled condition at thcsi' centres, no figures were compiled. 


Whereas the figures in the above table show monthly variations which dcjicnd upon seasonal 
conditions. The annual averages for the last ten years are as follows: — 


Year. 

Bombay. 

Ahmedabad. 

Sholapur. . 

1925 

13.78 

2.98 

11.48 

1926 

10.91 

2.44 

14.59 

1927 

8.54 

3.04 

13.07 

1928 

8.72 

3.97 

14.20 

1929 

9.79 

3.63 

14.79 

1980 

9.25 

8.53 

15.40 

1931 

9.31 

4.20 

16.26 

1932 

9.14 

8.74 

14.69 

1933 

9.23 

8.61 

14.29 

1984 

8.43 

3.87 

15.98 
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In the Electrical and Mechanical Departments 
of Hallways, absenteeism generally amounts 
to 10 to 11 per cent. As in cotton miUs, 
absenteeism is greater immediately after pay 
day. In Hallways in Burma, absenteeism is 
lower and roughly amounts tc 2* 50 per cent. 

Labour Tumover.— -A charge is very often 
levelled against the Indian worker that owing 
to his migratory character, he changes his place 
of emplosrment very frequently and that this 
results in a high rate of labour tumover. There 
is, however, very little information available 
regarding the average period of service or the 
rates of turnover at important industrial centres 
in India. In the case of the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, it has been estimated that since 
1908, the average period of continuous service 
of the employees amounted to 7*89 years. In 
another cotton mill in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment worked out 
at about 40 months while in the case of other 
factories it roughly amounted to about 30 months. 
Out of a total number of 3,700 workers engaged 
in the Bench VaDey Coal Mines it was found 
that 1,550 workers were in employment for less 
than a year, 650 from 1 to 2 years, 700 from 2 
to 3 years and 800 workers had more than 3 
years' continuous service to their credit. In 
the manganese mines in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment comes to 
About 9 to 10 months for the whole of the labour 
force in any one year. One to two years is on 
an average the period of employment of workers 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works. The total 
labour turnover during normal working for 
three years in the same Works amounted to 
36*6 per cent., 31*3 per cent, and 24*1 per 
cent, respectively. In the Indian Cable and 
Construction Company in Bihar and Orissa, 
however, skilled labour has remained practically 
unchanged during the last five years but the 
unskilled workers recruited from the aboriginal 
class had changed to the extent of about SO 
per cent, annually. In one of the mills at 
Gawnpore the average period of continuous 
service amouted to 8*87 years. 

The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay recently conducted a special enquiry 
into the length of service of cotton mill 
workers in Bombay City. A sample of 1 
in 10 tenements was decided upon and the 
information was collected in suitable schedules 
by the Lady Investigators of that Office 
from the inmates of such tenements who were 
reported to be cotton mill workers. Only the 
predominant working class localities were visits 
for the purposes of the enquiry and the total 
number of schedules accepted for final tabulation 
was 1,348. 

Of the 1,348 workers, 988 or 73*29 per cent, 
were men and 360 or 26* 71 per cent, were women. 


Nearly 21 per cent, of the operatives began 
work in the mills before the 15th year, 88 per 
cent, between the 15th and the 20th year, 32 
per cent, between the 20th and the 80th year and 
the remaining 9 per cent, joined the first mill 
after they had attained the age of 30. 

Sixty-three per cent, of the workers were 
bom in the Eonkan and 27 per cent, in the Deccan 
while the rest came from different parts of the 
country. It is very significant that not a 
single worker gave his place of origin as Bombay 
City. 

About 48 per cent, of the workers covered by 
the sample continued in the employment of the 
same mill without change, 34 per cent, served 
in two or three mills and 18 per cent, had served 
in 4 or more mills. The highest number of 
mills served by an individual was 15. The 
cause of leaving the mills was “ for going to 
native place" in 26 per cent, cases, “ low wages 
and for bettering prospects" in 21 per cent, cases, 
"absence due to illness" in 1 4 per cent, cases 
and "retrenchment" in 10 per cent, cases. 
Other causes for leaving mills were unsuitebie 
conditions of work, dismissal, strike, resignation, 
etc. 

The approximate period of total service (includ- 
ing the period of non-attendance) was reported 
to be loss than 5 years in 37*54 per cent, cases, 
5 to 10 years in 23*37 per cent, cases, 10 to 15 
years in 15*88 per cent, cases, 15 to 20 years in 
9*13 per cent, cases and more than 20 years in 
14*08 per cent, cases. The percentages of 
workers who had not changed mills was 67 in the 
case of operatives with less than 5 years’ service 
and 42 for workers with 5 to 10 years’ service. 
In the other service groups, the percentage of 
operatives working in the same mill varied 
between 25 and 45. 


The actual active service was reported to 
be less than 5 years in 46*61 i)er cent, cases, 
5 to 10 years in 24*26 per cent, cases, 10 to 15 
years in 13* 95 per cent, cases and 15 to 20 years 
in 7*20 per cent, cases. In the remaining 8*08 
per cent, cases the actual service was more than 
20 years. 

A large number of workers in the age groups 
15-20 and 20-25 had served for a period of less 
than 5 years while the most common period of 
service in the age group 25-30 was between 5 and 
10 years. In the age group 30-35 about 30 per 
cent, of the workers had served for less than 5 
years and 19 per cent, for a period of 5 to 10 
years. Among workers of 35 to 40 years of age, 
the number of those falling in each of the first 
five service groups was between 16 and 20 per 
cent. 
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The conditions olfactory labour until 1913 
were regulated by the Tndiaii Factonca Act of i 
1881, as amended in 1891. Under the chief 
provisions of the amended Act Ijocal Govern- 
ments were empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of Factories and Certifying Surgeons to testify 
as to the age of children. A niid-day stoiipage 
of work was prescribed in all factories, except 
those worked on an approved system of shifts, 
and Sunday labour was ]trohibited subject to 
certain excei)tlons. Tiie hours of employ- 
ment for women were limited to 11, with inter- 
vals of rest Jimounting to at least an iiour and 
a half ; tlieir emiilovnu'iit between 8 p m. and 
5 u.m. was prohildti'd, as a general rule, evcejit 
in factories worked i)y siiifts The hours of work 
for cliildren (deilned as persons below the age of 
’’ 14 ) were limited to 7 and tlieir employment at 
night-time was forliiddcn : cliildren lieiow the 
age of 9 were not to be employed, l^rovision 
was made for fencing of machinery and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supply, venti- 
lation, the prevention of overcrowding, etc. 

The next Factory Act to be passed into law 
was Act XII of 1911. This Act extended the 
deflnition of “factory’* so as to include seasonal 
factories working for less tlian 4 montlis in tlie 
year, shortened the houis witliin wliich children, 
and, as a general rule, women might be employed 
and further restricted tlie cin])loyuicnt of women 
by night by allowing it only in the case oi cotton 
ginning and pr ssiug factories. It also contained 
a number of new provisions for securing the 
health and safety of tlie operatives, making 
inspection more effective and securing generally 
the better administration of the Act. Tlie most 
important feature of tlie Act, liowever, was the 
Introduction of a number of special iirovisions 
appHcable only to textile factories. The report ‘ 
of the Factory Commission showed that excessive 
hours were not worked except in textile factories. 
The Act, for the first time, applied a statutory 
resti lotion to the hours of em])loyment of adult 
males by laying down tliat, subject to certain 
exceptions, “ no person sliall lie employed in 
any textile factory for more tlian 12 liours lu anv 
one day.” it also provided in the case oi 
textile factories that no cliild may be cm])loved 
for more than six hours in any one day and f liat 
(subject to certain exceptions, whicli were fac- 
tories worked iii accordance with an approved 
system of sliifts) no women may be employed 
before 5-30 a. in. or after 7 pm. (the new 
limits laid down generally for tlie cini)Io> ineiit 
of women and cliildren). 

'Phe ratification by India oi the Conventions 
adopt(*d by the International Labour Con- 
ference held in Washington in 1919 necessitated 
jradical revision of the indiiin Factories Act of 
1911. This was undertaken during 1021 and 
the Indian Factories Amendment Act, 1922, 
introduced a scries of important reforms includ- 
ing the adoption of a CO-hours' week, the 
raising of the minimum age of children from 
9 to 12, the prohibition of night M^ork for 
women, the extension of the Act to a large 
number of small factories, drastic restriction of 
the exempting provisions, etc. The principal 
object of the amending Act of 1923 was the 
t^movAi of a dlf^Qulty which had arisen in con- 
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Inection with tliC law relating to the weekly 
lioliday. The Factories Amendment Act of 192G 
was passed luoidi'i (I) <o widen the deiinition 
of “factories’* so as to bring within the control 
of the Act sucli establisliments as Electrical 
Generating Stations, water works, etc.; (2) 
to prevent the issue of age certificates l)y 
Certifying Surgeons to cliildren who are not fit 
for em])loymcnt; (:>) to make piovision for the 
prevention of elcaningmachinery in motion, even 
by men, ill cases wlieie Jjocal Goveniinciits were 
of opinion that ilie work is attended by danger 
to the oyieratives, (4) to proMde a clearer de- 
finition of the periods proserihed for intervals 
oi r(>st, and, (5) whih* still iireveiiting tlie 
omployincnt of elnidieii in two factories on tlie 
same day, tlie permitting of women to work in 
two f.ietorii's on tlie same day ])rovided tliat the 
limits lor liours of woik were not exceeded. 

Tlie Indian Factories Act 1911, as amended 
hv^ tlie Alts ol 192.i and 192.'), pres- 

cribed a daily as well as a weekly limit to the 
hours of work iii factories and provided for rest 
intervals and foi a weekly holiday. Section 28 
of the Act piovided that no person should he 
ciuploved HI any factory for more than 11 
liours in any one day ; and Section 27 that no 
person should be employed in a factory for more 
than 60 hours in any one week. Section 21 
of the Act made it obligatory for the occupier 
of a factory to provide for each person employed 
a rest period of at least one liour at intervals not 
exceeding 6 hours, or at the request of the 
employees concerned two rest periods of half 
an hour each, at intervals not exe(‘eding 5 hours, 
the total duration of the )>eriods of rest on that 
day not being less than one houi for each period 
of 6 hours woiked geneiallv. With the previ- 
ous sanction of the Local Government and at 
^ the request of tlie eriiTiloyccs concerned the rest 
! interval could be reduced to half an hour for 
jeach male person provided that he was not em- 
ployed for iiioie than 8^^ hours on each working 
I day and was not required to work for more than 
j live hours continuously. For cliildren, Section 23 
i(e) provided that no child should be employed 
' in a factory for more than 6 hours in any one day. 
Section 21 (&) yirovidid that for cacli child work- 
ing more than 5J liours in any one dav a period 
, of 1 cst of not less than half an hour shold be given 
■ and the peiiod of rest was to he so fixed that no 
I child should be required to work continuously 
for more tluiii 4 liours. Sections 23 (5) and 24 (a) 
further provided that no child or woman may he 
employed in any factory bdoro lialf past five 
o’clock in the moriiiiig or afti'r 7 o’clock in the 
evening. Under Section 25 a child could not be 
employed in two factories on the same day but 
adults eoiilil lie soemjiloyediii such circumstaii- 
ees as niigl t he prescribed . U nder the prov isions 
of Section 26 every M.inagcr of a factory had to 
fix specified hours for the employment of each 
person employ ed in such factory and no person 
was allowed to he employed except during such 
specified hours. The Goveruments of Madras, 
Itomhay, the United i^rovinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces vv(‘re the only Local Gov- 
ernments whicli liad prescribed the circumstances 
under w^hich adults might be employed in more 
than one factory on the same day. The rules 
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framed by th<‘se Local Governments invested the 
Inspector of Factories with the power to sanction 
such empioyment if he were satistled that the 
adults concerned u ere not employed for more 
than 10 hours on any one day and tliat they 
received the weekly holiday prescribed by 
Section 22 o; the Act. In addition to the notice 
re hours of work for particular periods, every 
factory was required to maintain a rcRisttir of all 
persons employed in a factory in the form pres- 
cribed by the Local Goveinmcnt showing their 
hours of work and the nature of their respective 
employment. 

Amendment of the Factories Act, follow- 
ing the^ Recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour. — 'I'lu* hovnl 
Uojnmi‘5.sjon made s('\cial veiy iinpoitant 
recommendations for sul»st.‘intial amend- 
ments of tlie Indian Faetorn“S Act, IPll, 
as amended by the Amending Arts of 11)22, 
11)23, 11)2(> and VJ31, liistly, tor the rcduetion 
of the maximum limits ot daily and weekh 
hours ot work in perennial laetoiK'S and loi the 
better i emulation oi siu h lionis, seeoudh , loi 
the imjuovemcnl oJ w'Oiking (jonditions in 
factories, and thndly, toi a moic cltectne 
observanei', on tlie ])ait ol tlir tuetory owikts, 
ot the requiK'inents of tlie A(t Th(‘ (Joverii- 
ineiit of India, in the J)e])ajtni( n1 of J ndiist j les 
and Jaiboui, issiu'd a cireular letter, dateil the 
loth June 1932, addressed to all Loral Govcin- 
menis and Adniiuisiiations loi warding a diait 
Jhll intended to eonsolidab' tlie jni'M'iit law 
regarding ilu' regulation ot power using lactones 
ami incorporating the majority of the Gom- 
missioneis' rcr oniiiiendations All PioMiieial 
Governments w'ere asked to submit rejilies to 
this letter by the 1st Doeember 1932. Oil 
jeeeipt ot thc Loeal Government’s replies, tbo 
Uonourablo Memliei m e.liargc ot tlie Depait- 
ment ol Industries and laiboui ol the Govoin- 
iiKMit ol Indi.i made a tour of the more important 
indu^tiial centres m India to dneiiss vaiious 
questions a using out ol the draft Jiill with the 
represent at i\ es ol laical Govcinments and 
assoeiations ol emplovcis and workmen. On 
the coneJusion of tins tour, the Government of 
India convened a conference ot I’TOMucial Chiet 
Inspectois of Factories and a linal Bill W'as then 
draw'll up w'lnch w'as introduced in the Ijegisla- 
tive Assemidy on the Hth September J933 
Jt. W'as passed into l.iw at tin* Snnimei Session 
ot tJa* la'gjslalive As^emblv at Simla in 1931 
and reieived the assmil ol the (JoveinOr-Geiiei.tl 
on tile 20th Ainriist ol that vear TJie new Art 
W'as bioiiglit into etteet from Ist Janiiaiy 1935 

Tlie Boyal Commission also made several 
suggestions w ith legal d to the coiitiol ol facto- 
ries not using powei iicaily all of which arc at 
present uniegulated. The Go\ eminent ot India 
propose a new and sepaiaic Act in respect ol 
such lactones and they are at present engaged 
in dralting a Bill C()V(*ring tlic Coiiimissioncrs’ 
rceomniendatioiifa in the matter. 

'rho following arc the more impf»rtant 
addidonal inattirs coveu*d by the tJoiisoIulat* 
ing Act — 

(a) A distimdiou is drawn between 
seasonal and jicreniiiai lactorics. A factory 
which IS exclusively engaged in cotton gliming, 
cotton or jute pressing, the decortication of 
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groimdnuts, or the luanufai turo of ground- 
nut oil, or the manulacture ol cotfeo, indigo, lac, 
rubber, sugar (mcliuling qin) or tea is to be a 
seasonal factory, ]>ro\idcd that the Local 
Government may, ]>y iiotitication m the local 
ollicial Gazette, d^^clarc any such factory in 
which mauiilactunng xiroecsses are ordinarily 
carried on lor more than 180 working days 
in the >cai, not to be a seasonal factory tor 
the piirfioseH ot 1 lie Act The l^ocal Government 
may also, hy notilication, deelarc any seasonal 
iiu-.lory m w'lncli manufacturing inocesscs are 
ordinarily earned on lor not more than 180 
woilviiig (lavs in the year ami whiih cannot be 
( airicd on cxeei»t dining particular seasons or at 
times dcpcnd('nt on the irn'gnlar action ol 
natuial tones, to he a seasonal lactoiy tor the 
pm [loses ol this Act. 

(/>) FacJoiy opoiatives were formerly divided 
into two age groiijis . ( 1 ) Adults and (2) Children, 
( c , pel sons over 12 and under 15 years ot age. 
The < onsolidating Act intiodiiees a thud age 
gioup ol “ Adolesi cuts,” ir, jicrsoiis over 
the ,ige ot 15 vcais and niidei tlie age ol seven- 
teen veais who have not ]>cen ( (‘rtilied as lit lor 
adult emplovment. Such “ AdoU>sccnts ” as 
have not Is'en so ceititled aic to be deemed 
to he ( hildieii. 

(c) 'J'hc existing maviinum limits of cloven 
liouis pci day and sixty houis per week 
continue to he permitted in tlic (’asc oi 
seasonal f.u tones but the maximum liours 
ol woik jx'rinittcd in the case ol woiker 
in i)(‘rennial iacdoiies has lieoii leduccd 
to ten houis ]ier dav UTid 54 liours per week 
subject to th(' proviso that poisons employed 
on work ncct'ssitatiiig continuous production 
lor technical leasoiis and jieisons whose work 
js icquned lor the maiiuJacture or supply of 
aiti<!l(‘H of iirinu' n(>eessit> which must be made 
OT su[)pheil evmy day may bo employed lor not 
moie than 50 hours m any one week. 'J'ho 
maximum houis <>1 woik pciinitted in the case 
ot children is livt houis per day both in seasonal 
.ind 111 jmvnni.il lactones. 

(d) The Is’ew' Act introduces for the first 
time th(i pnudpleof “ spieadover,” i.(?., the 
limitation ot the period of the number of 
consecutive houis during whicli the daily 
limits ot hours of woik may bo availed of by 
the ow'iier or an ocoiipier of a factory. 'J'he 
8j»rea(l-ov(T in the case of adults is limited to 
thirteen consecutive liours and in the case of 
childien to si'veii and a halt ( onseculivc hours ; 
hut the coiitmiious period ot eleven free hours 
ill every twentv-tour houis in tlu* case ol adults 
must include the houis h(*tween 7 p.in. and 
(> am in the case ot women 'I’hc coiitmiious 
p(‘riod ot sixteen and a halt tree hours m the ease 
ot children must mdude the hours between 7 
]> 111 and (> a m J'iXcunptions ni tlie case ot 
women are pei nutted in sm b cases as teclinical 
riMsoiis leipiiie that work should be done at 
night, r.f/ , 111 the hsh cuimg industry. 

(r) The exiting provisions with regard to 
the eontiol ot aitilici.il hiimidiflcatum arc 
exjiandcd. The Act also gives jiower to 
Local Governments to authorise an Inspector 
to call upon Managers of factories to carry 
out spocitic measures for increasing the 
cooling power of the air where he is of the 
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opinion tliat it is at times insufficient to secure I 
operatives against danger to health or serious! 
disoomfort, provided that the cooling power 
can be appreciably Increased without involvii^ 
an amount of expense which would be unrea- 
sonable under the circumstanges. 

(/) With regard to welfare, the Act includes 
provisions for the maintenance of (1) a sufficient 
and suitable supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes involving 
contact with poisonous or obnoxious substances ; 
(2) adequate shelters for rest in factories em- 
ploying more than 150 persons ; (3) rooms reser- 
ved for the use of children of women employed 
in factories employing more than 60 women 
and (4) first aid appliances. Powers are to be 
given to Local Governments to frame rules in 
respect of the last three matters. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, did not accept the 
recommendation of the Boyal Commission with 
regard to giving power to Local Governments 
to issue welfare orders as arc issued by the 
Secretary of State in England under Section 7 
of the Police, Kactorics, etc. (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1914. They were of opinion 
that the matters to be covered by such welfare 
orders should have the approval of the Legisla- 
ture and should not bo imposed on factory 
owners by the Executive Government. 

(fir) The Act gives fiOcal Governments 
powers to make rules preseribing the fitness 
to be attained by children seeking employment 
In factories or in any class of factories, and 
when such a standard has been prescribed no 
child failing to attain it can bo certified as fit 
for employment in a factory. 

ih) Inspectors are granted power to call 
upon managers to carry out such tests as 
may be iiecessary to determine the strength or 
quality of any specified parts of the structure 
of factories if they are of opinion that, on account 
of any detect or inadequacy in the construction 
of any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human life or safety , and Local 
Governments are empowered to make rules 
for the furnishing, by factories, of certificates 
of stability. 

(i) The maximum amount of overtime that 
can be worked by virtue of any exemp- 
tiond granted under the Act is limited 
and a time and a half is to be paid 


in all oases where a worker in a seasonal 
factory works for more than 60 hours In any 
one week or where a worker In a factory other 
than a seasonal factory works for more than 
ten hours in any one day. But whore a worker 
in a factory other than a seasonal factory 
works for more than fifty-four hours in any 
week, he is to be entitled, in respect of the 
overtime worked less any overtime in respect 
of which he is entitled to extra pay under the 
preceding sentence, to pay at the rate of one 
and a quarter times his ordinary rate of pay. 
Where a worker in a factory works on the 
w'eekly rest day he is to be entitled, in respect 
of the overtime worked to pay at the rate of 
one-and-a-half times the ordinary rate of pay. 

j (j) N 0 exemptions are to be grante d in respect 
of the provisions tor spreadover, prohibition 
j of night work between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
and of the w’eekly limits of hours of work for 
women and persons under the age of sixteen 
years ; but the grant of the existing exemption 
in the case of women employed in fish curing 
and fish-canning factories is to be permitted. 

(k) Sections 26, 35 and 36 of the Old Act 
are entirely recasted in order to provide more 
effective methods tor the maintenance of re- 
cords and registers ot employment, the posting 
of notices, for the benefit of the workers, of their 
hours of employment, the prescribed abstracts 
of the Factories Act, weekly holidays, etc., and 
for the notification of these notices and any 
changes proposed to be made in them to Inspec- 
tors of factories. 

(0 Higher penalties and fines are pres- 
crilx*d tor occupiers or owners of factories 
who have lieen previously convicted for having 
committed the same offences. 

At the niouieiit of writing it is too early to 
offer any comments on the working of the 
New Act. Outside, the textile industry, factory 
workers are not likely to be much affected 
because in most cases, weekly hours of work 
were 54 or under Jn textile mills, some owners 
have redurMjd the daily hours whereas others 
have taken advantage of the imposition of a 
shorter working week, to give a half holiday on 
the day preceding the weekly rest day. The 
offects of the reduction in hours on wage rates 
will be dealt with under “ Wages.” 


LATEST FACTORY STATISTICS. 


The latest statistics available in connection 
with the administration of the Indian Factories 
Act are for 1933. The data published in 
connection with the normal weekly hours 
of work show that for the whole of British 
India men were required to work for more than 
6,4 hours a week in 1,847 perennial and 3,016 
seasonal factories, above 48 and not above 54 
in 669 perennial and 329 seasonal factories, and 
not above 48 hours per week in 1,369 perennial 
and 1,069 seasonal factories. In the case of 
those factories emplojiug women 3,186 required 
female workers to work lor more than 54 hours 
per week whereas 1,870 fixed their hours at 
below 48 per week. 631 factories had hours 
above 48 but not above 54. Out of the 910 


factories employing children, 367 had hour 
below 30 for children and 552 above 30. The 
details in connection with the various 
provinces will bo- found in summary form 
in the All-India Factories Reports or in a 
more detailed form in the Provincial Reports 
themselves. The statistics of factories do not 
show the hours of work in particular industries. 

All railway workshops come under the Indian 
Factories Act. Hours of work in railway work- 
shops in all provinces generally average 8 per 
day and 48 per week. In most cases the hours 
are so arranged as to provide for a half day off 
on Saturday provided that a total of 48 hours 
is worked during any particular week. 
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Employment of QiiUren. — By the Amend- 
ing Act of 1922 the maximum age of children was 
raised from 14 to 15 years and the minimum 
age from 9 to 12. The Act provides that no 
child shall be employed in any factory unless 
he is in possession of a certificate granted 
by a Certifying Surgeon showing that he is not 
less than 12 years of age and is fit for employ- 
ment in a factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate itself or a token giving 
reference to such certificate. Further, no child 
is allowed to be employed in any factory before 
six o’clock in the morning or after seven 
o’clock in the evening and no child is to 
be employed for more than five hours in any one 
day. The number of children employed in 
factories during the years 1922 to 1933 is shown 
in the following table : — 


Year. 

Total. 

1922 

67,658 

1923 

71,620 

1924 

! 72,531 

1925 

68,725 

1926 

t>U,094 

1927 

57,562 

1928 

50,911 

1929 

46,843 

1930 

37,972 

1931 

20,932 

1932 

21,7.3 

1933 

19,091 


SOI 


An examination of the figures in the above 
table will show that the number of children 
employed rose from 67,658 to 74,620 in 1928. 
This was due to the fact that the tea factories 
in Assam which employed about 11,000 children 
were brought within the scope of the Act for the ' 
first time in that year. Further, the amendment 
of the Act in 1922 did not apply to children 
who were lawfully employed in a factory on or 
before the 1 St July 1921 and it was not until 
1924 that full effect was given to the new age 
restrictions for children. 


There has been a steady decline in the num- 
ber of children emjdoyed In the textile millB 
in Bombay City there are none. 


Employment of Women. — The number of 
women employed in factories during the years 
1921 to 1929 increased steadily from 206,887 
employed in 1922 to 257,161 employed in 1929. 
But the nnuibei of women employed since 
1929 lias fallen peieeptibly ; the figures for 
1930, 1931 and 1033 being 251,905, 231,183 and 
21 6,837 rebpeetlvely. The increase in the em- 
ployment of women was due paitly to the restric- 
tions imposed on the employment of children 
and paitly to the inclusion within the scope of 
the Act of all quasi-agncultmal factories, for 
example, in the tea gardens which are dependent 
on female labour to a larger extent than other 
factories. An important change which the 
revision of 1922 made in connection with the 
employment of women was the repeal of Section 
27 of the Act of 1911 which permitted ihe 
employment of women at night in ginning 
iaetories. Jn view of tliis amendment the 
Government of India consUleicd that they were 
in a position to ratify the C/onveution concerning 
the employment of women duiing the night 
adopted by tiie Fiist International Labour 
Gonference held at Washington in 191 9 without 
undertaking any further legislation. 


LABOUR IN MINES. 


The conditions of employment of labour in 
mines are governed by the provisions of the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, which came into force 
with effect from the 1st J uiy 1924 replacing the 
former enactment of 1901. The Act of 1901 
contained provisions designed to secure safety 
in mines and it provided for the maintenance of 
an inspecting staff, but it contained no provisions 
regulating the employment of labour. 

Section 23 of the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
limited weekly hours of miners to 54 under- 
ground and to 60 aboveground but no limits were 
prescribed for daily hours. In a BUI further 
to amend the Act for certain purposes introduced 
by the Government of India in the Legislative 
Assembly in March 1927 it was proposed to 
fix the maximum limit for daily hours at twelve. 
There was a considerable body of opinion in 
favour of enforcing an eight-hour day and this 
was also the opinion of a minoiity of the Select 
Committee appointed by the Assembly to 
consider the Bill. The majority of the Com- 
mittee however adhered to the prlucirte of a 
twelve-hour shift as proposed in the BiU but 
agreed that an eight-hour shift should be 


graduaUy worked upto. They recommended to 
Government that after the new provisions 
had been in operation for thiee years, the position 
should be again reviewed as to whether an eight- 
hour shift could be introduced. A daily limit 
of 12 hours was thus imi>oseii by the Amending 
Act of 1928 and this was to be brought Into 
cflect from April 1930. 

Recommendations of die Royal Commission. 

The Koyul Commission on Labour which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusion* 
similar to those reached by the Select Committee, 
A minority of the Commission advocated the 
reduction of the daily limit to eight hours whili 
tlie majoiity supported the recommendatioi 
of the majority of the Select Committee, and li 
addition suggested tliat weekly hours above 
ground should be limited to 54. In the meaxi' 
wlule, the fifteenth session of the Internationa 
Labour Conference adopted a Draft Convention 
concerning hours of work in coal mines, framec 
solely with reference to conditions in Europeai 
countiies. This Convention prescribes that tbi 
hours of work should be limited to 7| per day li 
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untlerj^round coal mines and to 8 hours a day 
and 48 hours a week in open coal mines. The 
Convention was placed before the Lejjislative 
Assembly on the 5i4th February and before the 
Council of State on the 2nd March 1932 and 
resolutions were adopted by both the (’hambers 
to the effect that Government should examine 
the possibility of reducing the statutory limits 
for hours of work in mines and that the lesults 
of this examination should be placed before 
them. 

Ill pursuance of this l{i‘solution the whole 
question was rt‘-exammc(l by tfie (Jovernnienf 
of India in J932 and they a<idi('sspd a eneular 
letter in that yeat to all bxal (ioveimnents 
inviting thcii views on questions eonni'cted 
with r<‘ductions ot hours, non-miiployment ot 
children m Mines, et<-. In the light ot tlie 
opinions received, the (lo\(»rnnient of lialia 
drew up a liill tmihi'r to amend the Indian 
Mini's Act and this Hill was mtroduci'd 

in the, Li'gislativi- Assembly on the 2Jnd .lanuaiy 
]93r) The lollowing are the moic inijiortant 
provisions of tlic Hill -- 

{n) liOcal Go\einment arc to lie empowen'd, 
by notification to diKxt that aiddeiits wliidi 
cause bodily in)ury nsulting in tiu* enloKcd 
absenci' from woiK toi <i jieiiod «*\cecding 
seven days shall be cnteied in a icgistei in the 
prescribed ioiin ; 

(ft) No person shall be emiiloycd in a Mine 
on more than six <iays in any one week , 

(c) No-person i‘Ui|)lo>ed abo^e ground in a 
Mine, shall be allowed to woik loi inoie thanl 


titty lour iiours m any one week or lor more 
than ten hours in any one day ; and tlic periods 
ol work ot anv such" iierson shall be so arranged 
that along with any mtcivals of rest they shall 
not in any one day spicad over more tlian eleven 
hours , 

(r/) The periods of woik of a pi'rson employed 
below gioiind in .» Mine an* to be reckoned trom 
the time he lea\es the surface to the, time he 
returns to tlic siii lace and are not in any one 
day to be spr<*ad ovei more than nine 
hours. No person is to be alloAvod to remain 
below' ground exce])t during his periods of 
woik. and wheie woik below ground is carried 
on by a systiun ot ndavs. the periods of work 
ol all persons I'lnjiloyed in the same relay are to 
be the same and are to be reckoned tiom the 
time the hist person ol the relay lea\es the 
surfait* to the tmu' tlu- last person of the relay 
returns to the suitai ( , 

(e) Woik abo\<- ground is not to be carried 
on in any Aliiu' Joi a jiei lod exceeding eleven 
houis in any one day except bv a system ot 
I clays .so aii.inged that not mure than any one 
relay ot peisons, i initloyetl in woik of the same 
kiini shall be at w'oik in the Aline at the same 
time , 

(I) The (‘iiiployinent in any Aline of children 
under fifteen years of age, is to be piohibited. 

Number of Mines —The following table gives 
the number of mines which came under the Act 
during ••adi ol the last feu yiairs, classified 
iaceoiding to the mineials laisecl . — 




Number of mines. 


Total 

Yca»-. 






Number 

Coal. 

Mica. 

I Alanganese. 

Tin and 
Wolfram. 

1 Other 

mineiuls. 

of all 
mines. 

1924' ' 

840 

"513' 

~ 18t[' 

~ 87 

172 

1,804 

1925 

81b 

571 

214 

204 

212 

2,011 

192(5 

722 

COl 

221 

2J0 

143 

1,897 

3927 

644 

(530 

220 

200 

298 

1,992 

1928 

55(5 

(574 

184 

203 

331 

1,948 

1929 

648 

498 

125 

186 

375 

1,732 

1930 

549 

508 

82 

178 

352 

1,669 

1931 

540 

342 

56 

136 

343 

1,417 

1932 

515 

315 

23 

138 

290 

1,281 

1933 

501 

377 

17 

199 

330 

1,424 


Number employei.— The number of peisons employed in mines during the years 1924-1933 
were as follows . — 


Year. 

Total No. of 
mines which 

Number of persons employed. 

came under the 





Act. 

Belowground. 

Aboveground, j 

Total. 

f92T^‘ - -- - 





1.804 

167,779 

90,498 

258,277 

1925 

2,011 

1(58, .554 

84,303 

253,857 

1926 

1,897 

189,371 

70,742 

260,113 

1927 

1 ,992 

196,341 

72,949 

2(59,290 

1928 

1,948 

197,398 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1,732 

199,908 

69,783 

269,701 

1930 

1 ,669 

191,915 

69,752 

261,667 

1931 

1,417 

170,638 

60,144 

230,782 

1932 

1,281 

151,924 

52,734 

204,658 

1933 

1.424 

153,942 

52,565 

206,607 
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The sex distribution of the persons employed in mines during the years 1926 to 1933 was as 
shown below : — ^ 


Year. 

Number of inales employed. | 

Number of females employed. 








Underground 

In open 
workings. 

On the sur- 
face. 

Underground. 

In open 
workings. 

On the sur- 
face. 

1926 

86,343 

43,306 : 

51,967 

31,889 

27,833 

18,775 

1927 

86,766 

50,028 

53,903 

31,850 

27,697 

1 19,046 

1928 

86,1.'>.9 

51,005 

52,430 

31,785 

28,453 

17,843 

1929 

92,856 

54,2:i5 

51 ,954 

24,089 

i 28,728 

17,839 

1930 

101,619 

50,396 

52,709 

18,684 

21,180 

17,043 

1931 

98,885 

38,833 

4.5,1.57 

10,811 

16,079 

14,987 

1932 

96,1 <16 

30,256 

39,899 

14,71 1 

10,761 

12,835 

19.33 

99.556 1 

3/), 866 

40,616 

12,799 

10,721 

1 11,949 


LABOUR ON 

All railway workshops conio under the ad- 
ministration of the Factories Act. The Indian 
railways employ nearly a quarter of a million 
workers in other oceupations foi wdiom juo- 
vision for the control ot theii working hoiiis has 
been made under the Homs of Emplovineiit 
llules, 1931), framed under the Indian Railways 
Amendment Act, 1929. 

The Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1919 and 1921 
prescribed a 60-hour week and a weekly rest of 
not less than 24 consecutive hours for all workers 
in British India employed in factories, in miiicb 
and in such branches of railway work as may be 
specified for this purpose by the competent 
authority. The Indian Factories Act which was 
amended in 1922 to give effect to the Conven- 
tions limited the hours of work in factories to 

I I in any one day and to 60 in any one week. 
Provisions were also made for intervals of rest 
and a weekly holiday. Similar limitations were 
imposed under the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
in H'speet of eolluny staff llnd(‘rtl)e aiiumdiiig 
«‘onsoiida1('(l Kaetory Act ol 1934 weekly hours 

III peienmal taeloiies lune been reiim*ed to .91 

ainl as will have Ixs'ii seen in tin* last ehapter 
Snndar reduel ions are ])roposed in the ease of 
Juiurs III Mines Both these restrictions 

apply to factories and mines controlled by 
railway administrations. The applnaition of 
the (Conventions to other departments of railway 
administrations was found to be a problem 
beset with many difficulties and has been a sub- 
ject of yirolonged investigations. Orders were 
issued by the Railway Board in 1921 that the 
60-hour week should be adopted for station 
staff not employed in connection with the work- 
ing of trains. The Indian Railway Conference 
Association drew up a set of rules in 1927 and 
these received the general approval not only 
of the Railway Board but also of the Biiards of 
Directors of the lines managed by companies. 
Subsequently, however, it was found that these 
rules while they aimed at applying the spirit of the 
Conventions did not adequately fulfil the statu- 
tory obligations imposed upon Government by 
the ratification of the Conventions. The whole 
question was therefore again exhaustively 
reviewed and a Bill amending the Indian Rai)-| 
ways Act with the object of empowering the 
Governor-General in Council to make rules on 


RAILWAYS. 

the subject was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly in tlu' .lutumri session of 1 929 and was 
lelericd foi consideration to a Seli'ct Committee. 
•I'ho Amending Act was passed m the same year 
and the Honrs of Employment Knles were 
diawn up during the following year. 

'riu; Uoyal Coinmission on Indian Labour 
made sonU‘ vi'ry impoitant n'CoinuKmdations 
regarding hours of work and rest day loi railway 
woikers othr'rtlrari those (‘in])loved m ‘ tactorios * 
and ‘ MiiK's ’ As far as the n'ciunnuMidation 
that tlu' wrx'kly rest, day ot not Ir'ss than 24 
hmirH provided undr r thr* Act ot 1930 should bo 
grant(‘d subject to th<‘ usual emergi'uey (’xcep- 
tioiis to all eoutinuous workers is c mecTiied this 
has berm arreptrsl by thr* Govr'innumt ot India 
lor grarlual introdnetion on all railway systems 
as linaneul eonsKli'rat ions jiernut Tlie Govern- 
I inent ol India liavr* also aeeeptrsl Ibe rr'eommi'n- 
rlatioii inruh' by tlu' (ioinmission that special 
efforts sliould lu* made to luit. into operation as 
sorui as possible tlir' regulations devised to 
giv(‘ etf<*r‘t to th(' Washington and Geneva 
(’onveiition ir*. Honrs ot woik m tlu' ease ot 
railway employiM's They have also aeerqrtcd 
tlu‘ recommendation that tire Railw'ay Hoard 
should rr‘<onsidei 1h(‘ praetir ability ot rr'dneiiig 
the lioiirs for intm’inittent workms and of giving 
riavs ot ahseiire .it reasonable inter\als where 
wei'kly rr'st riavs r-annr)t hr* givr'ii. Tlie Hallway 
lloarri how'r-V(‘r r'rinsidei that t he first. str‘p that 
shruilrl be taken as soon as Innds jirTinit is to 
r'xteiirl the applir-atirui t)l the Hegulatirriis to 
the Kailwavs tr> whieli they have not v<*t brsin 
applirsl , and that, flit* qiiestirui r>f rerlur-ing the 
hruiis ot work, gruierally, ir>r interniitteii 
woikrTs will hr* evainiiMMl r oinjm'hr'nsivelji 
will br' r rnisidereil thrueatter In thr* nu*anwhilt 
all Agents r)t Hallways havt* bt'cii instinr’terl tr 
rerluru' the hruirs oi work anrl provide siiitabh 
periorls ol rest, ill individual ras(‘s wiiert 
liumariitaiiau eoiisirleratioiis rerpiire siirli £ 
r rnil.sr* 

Working of overtime on Indian railways ii 
more prevalent on construction than on the opei 
line due to (1) the working season in the nionsooi 
areas being confined to eight months in the year 

(2) special measures taken to speed up all heav: 
work to avoid the locking up of capital: am 

(3) wet foundation work ip bridges which nccessi 
tate continuous work. Usually overtime ii 
such cases is paid at a rate fixed beforehand. 
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SEAMEN. 


The Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, 
provides that no seaman shall be “ signed on” 
for service on a ship unless he enters into a 
contract in the manner specified with the I 
Master of the ship. All agreements entered into 
between Masters and Seamen for service onj 


foreign-going ships have to be signed in the 
presence of a Shipping Master. The agreement 
forms contain the rules and regulations provided 
for under the Act for maintaining discipline and 
for the fines which may be inflicted for the 
breach thereof. 


CONTRACT LABOUR. 


In most industrial concerns In India work in 
• connection with building, loading and unloading, 
carting, reo(;iving, and despatching of goods and 
work involving the employment of unskilled 
labour over which supervision is either diflieult 
costly is given out on contract. In the textile 
, cotton Industry work in connection with bleaching 
and dyeing is also generally done on contract 
at all centres. In the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
V work in the Mixing and Waste Room and the 
Yarn Bundling and Baling Department, in the 
Drawing — ^In Department and Beam Carrying 
Is given out on contract in various mills In 
certain printing jiresses in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, composing is given out on (umtraet. in 
, most oases no supervision is exercised over the 
labour engaged by the contractor to whom the 
contract is given. Perhaps the most efficient 
method of control and supervision over contract 
’ labour is that which obtains on several railways. 
This will be dealt with separately lower down. 
^JExoeptions to the general remarks made above 
are as follows. 


In the coal mines in Bihar and Orissa contrac- 
tors are employed by a large number of collieries 
to provide the labour required for cutting the 
coal and loading it on wagons. The contractors 
are paid at a fixed rate per ton for all coal loaded 
on wagons. In some cases, however, the rate paid 
per ton is increased either because coal is being 
extracted from difficult places in the mine or 
because the contractor has difficulties in main- 
taining his labour supply. The extent to which 
contractors are employed is considerable and 
probably more than half the coal raised in the 
Jharia coal fields is raised on the contract system. 
Definite figures are not available but the Indian 
Mining Association reports that 90 per cent, 
of the coa,l raised in the mines belonging to that 
Association in the Jharia coal fields is raised by 
contract labour. In some cases contractors 
are only employed to provide the labour for 
cutting the coal. The contractor is generally 
responsible only for raising the coal while the 
colliery supervising staff is responsible for seeing 
that the mines arc run safely. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The problems connected with unemployment 
in India are quite different from the problems 
which have arisen In highly industrialised 
countries like England, the United States of 
America and Germany. In the latter countries 
labouris dividedinto two fairly distinct classesfl) 
industrial, and (2) agricultural. During periods 
of depression In industry those workers who are 
thrown out of employment cither on account 
of a temporary or a partial closing down of con- 
oerna cannot fall back upon agriculture for 
earning their livelihood. It is necessary to 
repeat here, in order to understand this question 
clearly, that more than 70 per cent, of the 
.. population of India derive their livelihood from 
various occupations in connection with agricul- 
. ture. This does not mean that agriculture is 
, a perennial source of employment. Consider- 
, abfa unemployment and distress occurs during 
M periods when the monsoon fails. Even during 
IhCffie years when the monsoon is generally 
eucoessful, there are usually parts of the country 
' ^ whi^ the rainfall is defldent and there is not 
"‘ Choufth scope for the employment of all the 
‘ labour available. Both the Government of 
;lndia and the various Provincial Governments 
have devised various schemes for famine relief 
' and the variations In the visitations of nature 
. with their consequent periods of prosperity 
and distress have now been brought more 
effectively under human control than ever 
before in the history of India. It is not neces- 


sary to go into the details of the questions 
iM)nnected with famine relief in this section. 
The point which it is intended to bring out 
is that owing to the agricultural character of 
industrial labour in India, the problems con- 
nected with employment and unemployment are 
somewhat closely related to those connected with 
the success or the failure of the monsoon. 

Speaking generally, the Indian labourer 
migrates to industrial centres when ho finds that 
the yield of the land in his native place is not 
sufficient to maintain all the memoers of his 
family. A ceitain percentage of the workers 
employed in industry temporarily give up their 
employment during the sowing, transplanting 
and harvesting seasons. During periods 
of depression in trade and industry, ipaustrial 
workers released from employment fallback upon 
agricultiue and thus add to the existing pressure 
of the population on the land . If the depression 
in trade and Industry synchronises with the 
failure of the monsoon, the amount of unemploy- 
ment becomes considerable and the resulting 
distress is enormous. Various States have 
devised schemes of Employment Exchanges 
for the purpose of studying the problems in 
(xinnexion with the demand and supply of 
labour, to control the movements of labour and 
to place it where it is required. The Govern- 
ment of India and the various Provincial Gov- 
ernments have considered the question of 
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creating Employment Exchanges in India 
several times during the last ten years, but 
opinion Is unanimous that owing to the 
preponderatingjy agricultural character of 
Indian labour it is practically impossible 
to devise anv satisfactory scheme for the 
formation of Employment Exehangi'S. A vital 
difficulty for the adequate eonslderation of their 
problem has always been the want of satisfactory 
statistics to gauge the level of unemployment at 
any one period. Continuous migration between 
industry and agriculture makes the ta.sk of 
collecting such statistic.^ well nigli imp(»ssil)l('. 
Desultory attempts at measuring unemploy- 
ment in particular industries iti limited terri- 
tories have, however tjeen soinetimi's ina<le One 
of the most/ recent attempts in tliLS direction has 
been an enquiry into tlu* extent ot unemploy- 
ment 111 the ti'xtile industry in the iiombay 
Presidency and the Central Provinces c'oriducted 
as a jiart ot tlie Depart-mental Enquiries held by 
the Labour Office and the Deiiartment of Indust- 
ries in ]«;i4 at the request of the (Jovernmeiit of 
Bombay and the t'entral Provinces on the 
general subject of wage Beductions in that 
industry. It was found tliat the totol number 
of hands dispLieed in cotton mills in the Bom- 
bay Presidency on account ot clo.surcs of mills 
amounted to about 38,000. In th(‘ Ciuitral 
Pro\in(;es about 2000 workers had lost their 
jobs between 1032 and 1934. 

India is a State Member of the International 
Labour Conference, and as such she is bound 
according to the terms of the Treaty of Peace, 
to ratify and adopt, wherever possible, any 
Convention or Recommendation adopted by the 
International Labour Conference. The con- 
sideration of industrial unemployment was 
thrust upon the Government of India by the 
Washington Convention, which was adopted 
by the First International Labour Conference 
held In Washington in 1919. Each Member 
ratifying this Convention was required — 

(i) to communicate to the International 
Labour Office all information, statistical or 
otherwise, concerning unemployment, including 
reports on measures taken or contemplated to 
combat uiiemployineut ; 

(it) to establish a system of free public 
employment agencies under the control of the 
central authority, and to appoint Committees, 
including representatives of employers and 
workers, to advise on matters concerning the 
operation of these agencies ; 

(in) where systems of insurance against 
unemployment have been established, to make 
arrangements, upon terms to he a^eed upon 
between the members concerned, whereby work- 
ers belonging to one Member and working in the 
territory of another shall be admitted to the 
same rates of benefit of such insurance as those 
of the latter. 

In addition to this Convention, the First 
International Labour Conference also adopted 
a Recommendation wiiich advocated — 

(а) the abolition of employment agencies, 
which charge fees or which carry on their business 
for profit ; 

(б) the esfiabUshment of an effective system 
of unemployment insurance ; and 


(c) the execution of public works as far as ; 
practicable during periods of unemployment and • 
in districts most affected by it. * 

The draft Convention was ratified by India - 
but, in communicating this ratification to the 
International Labour Organisation at Geneva, 
the Secretary of State for India found it neoes-* 
sary “ in order to avoid subsequent misunder- 
standing ” to explain at some length the peculiar 
I position of India in this matter and to emphasise 
the dllficulties connected with a complete rati- 
fication by India owing to the predominantly 
agricultural cliaracter of the country. The 
Government of India, in addressing the local 
Governments on questions arising out of the 
draft Convention and Recommendation adopted 
by the International Labour Conference, 
invited views on the following points : — • 

(i) Advisability of creating Public Employ- 
ment Agencies in congested areas to facilitate 
the migration of surplus labour to industrial 
areas where there is a shortage of labour. 

(n) Advisability of utilising Public Employ- 
ment Agencies in connexion with recruitment 
fer Assam. 

(in) Advisability of establishing Public 
Employment Agencies for the dissemination 
of information regarding employment during 
times of famine and scarcity to those in searoh 
of employment. 

(iv) Advisability of appointing Committees 
representing employers and workers to advise 
on matters concerning the operation of Public 
Employment Agencies. 

(v) Advisability of abolishing or controlling 
Employment Agencies which charge fees or 
which carry on their business for profit. 

The replies of tlio local Governments Indicated 
that in most provinces the demand for labour 
exceeded tiic supply, that, even in provinces 
from which thcio was a large migration of labour, 
no difficulty had been experienced in obtaining 
information with regard to the areas where 
labour was in demand, that the establishinont 
of public emjiloyment agencies would serve no 
useful puri)ose, and that sucti agencies might 
excite suspicion and be liable to be misunder- 
stood by the people. With regard to re- 
cruitment of labour for Assam, the local gov- 
ernments concerned were agreed that any 
experiment on the lines suggested would be 
risky. On the question of the abolition of 
control of employment agencies which charge 
fees or which carry on their business for profit, 
the replies of the local Governments indicated 
that employment agencies of this character were 
practically unknown in India. In the ciroum- 
stanccs, the Government of India decided to 
take no further action on the draft Convention 
or Recommendation concerning unemployment. 

AlMiougli it has not been possible, for the 
(»ovcitiin<‘iit of India to take any aetion in the 
matter of imeinploymcnt either by Itsgislation 
or administrative aetion, a fewlocaHtoverumontS 
have devised sehemes intimded to reduce un- 
employment. The Government of Bengal 
started an unemployment relief scheme sonjc 
three years tor the financing of wiiich a laldi 
of rupees per annum was sanctioned, psu 
scheme contemplated the entertaimhent of M 
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Jute and Cotton 


InduHtrial Surveyors aiul tlie estuhlihhinnit ot| 
four demonstration parties m (‘aeii of seven seh^i \ - 1 
cd industries • jute and wool woa^in^^, nmbiella 
makiiu;^ (Uitlery, lirass and bell-nietal, soap 
making, slioe making and ])ott('rv The s<heine 
was to take up, in tlie llrst instanee, the training 
of ix^rijiatctie dtunonsliution parties, and, in onler 
to soaurc iion-ottieial c-o-o] oration wiiidi was 
essential not only tor getting rcs ruits ot 1in‘ 
right ty])e but also for en'ating an industrial 
atnios])here in a province, pn -eminently agti- 
cultiiral. The tiirniation ot a non-otlieial assoc la- 
tion in (‘aeh District to hii known as Industrial 
Association was (Mieonraged and the local distiict 
boards weri’ called ufion to as'^ist. As thtTc 
were only 28 demonstration jiarties work under 
the scheme (oiild not he staitedin more than 
fourt(‘eii districts at a tinu', u]) to the end of 
1933 four parties for c'ai‘ti oi the seven industries 
excxipt jut(‘ and wool were working in different 
parts ot the Province, those' ol the stndc'iits 
trained by these' parties liave started lactones 
of their (ewn and in whi h (onsideraidc numbers 
ot people have lound eiiijiloyirn'iit. 

Middle«clati unemployment* — In recent years 
unemployment among the educated middle 
classes has been assuming alarming proportions 
and has attracted widespread public attention 
In January 102G, a Eesolutioii was passed by 
the Legislative Assembly in the following 
terms ; — 

** This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in CouiKdl that lie may be pleased to 
appoint a Committee with a non-oiriciai majority 
to investigate into tlic problem of unemployment 
in general, and among the educated classes 
in particular, and devise suitahlc remedies 
whether by a system ol industrial and teclmical 
education, or by a icvision of tlie existing 
system ot education, or by olfenng encourage- 
ment to tile starting of new iuclustriiss, or by 
opening new avenues of employment, or by the 
establishment of emjiloynient bureaux, or by all 
these or any other means; and that the said 
Committee do make a reiiort on the latter 
problem as early as iiossiblc. ” 

Similar Jlesolutions were also pusst'd in some 
of the local Legislative Councils. The Goveiii- 
meiit of India did not consider that the appoint- 
ment of a Central Committee would serve any 
useful purpose, but in a circular letter drew the 
attention of the local Governments to the gravity 
of the problem of middle-class unemployment 
in India. As a result of the Hesolutions passed 
by the local Councils, Committees were appoint- 
ed by some of tlie local Governments. The 
reports of most of those Committees refer almost 
exclusively to middle-class unemployment, 
but the Punjab and the Bengal Committees 
also dealt with general unemployment. The 
Punjab Committee came to the conclusion that 
** there was no unemployment worthy of mention 
among the uneducated classes ” ; whilst the 
Bengal Committee observed as follows : — 

The labourer, if we may use the term, has not 
yet been divorced completely from the land, 
and he frequently possesses or has an interest 
in a small plot of land in his native place on 
the cultivation of wliich ho can fall back in 
times of depression. Added to this is the fact 
that industrial labour is still comparatively 
scarce in Bengal and in fact had to be imported 
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from other provinces. The effect therefore of 
trade depressions on the industrial labourer in 
Bengal Is so far very small.*' 

The Assam J.('gislat.iV(' (’ounoil passed a 
resolution on tin* 13th ScjiU'inbci 1933 recom- 
iiu'iuliiig to th(' Govnniiu'iit of Assam the 
appoiiitnu'iit ol a Connuittc'o to coiisidor tho 
probk'm ot uncmploynu'iit, spc'cially among 
the (‘(lu<-atcd muidh' class jxjoplc otthc Province. 
In the gt'iicrai disciissiou m connection with 
tills resolution it was pomti'd out tliat ('xten- 
sion ot technical education, industrial develop- 
ment and concentration on agriculture to a laigo 
cjxtent arc' the only inc'ans ot dc'aling the problc'in 
in file conditions prc'vailing in Assam On bclialf 
of tlie goNc'nnncnt it was statc'd tliat this subject 
was disciissc'd at a toutereiicc', rc'cc'iitJy hc'ld 
uiidc'r the auspices ot the Irovcninient c)f India, 
ot rcprc'sc'iit.itive-; ot dc'jiartmc'nts ot industry 
ill all tile jiroMiiccs c)t lintisli India and some* of 
tlic Indian Stale's, whc'ii the' desirability ot estab- 
hsliing a ec'iit ral industrial rc-seai eli tor considering 
the question ol iml list n.ihsat ion was emphasized. 
It was tuitliei stated that tbc' Governineiit pro- 
posed to establish atxrieultiiral colonies ot edueat- 
c'd young inc'ii, as an evjiermiental measure, 
to make jiroMsion for heljung tc'c'linic*al institai- 
tums, to advanei' industrial loans to I'uable 
voung nic'ii with tlic' neei'ssary training to set 
11 ]) small iiidustiic's and to rc'stiic't. as far as 
possible, employinc'iit iindei (fovcrmiic'nt to 
natives ot tlie piovinec' The Conneil was, 
howc'Nc'r, iidoiinc'cl that any action eonec'rnmg 
this situation must liavc* some' refi'renee t.o 
uiic'mjiloymeiit among the jioorcT classes us well. 

Jute and Cotton Mill Industiies. — In the 

jute mill industry in Bengal a large number 
of mills have, during the last two or three years, 
changed over from the multi [)lc to the single 
shift system. It is estimated tliat on the single 
shift about 25 to 33 per cent, less labour force 
IS required than on the multiple shift, but in 
spite of the clianges no trouble has been reported 
with regard to unemployment. In the Bombay 
t.ottoii null industry, out ot an aveiage of about 

149.000 workers emjiloyed during tlie yesars 
1920 to 1927 approximately 20,000 have been 
tbiowii out ot emplovment ou account of the 
iiitioductioii oi elhtieney luethods oi work 
whereby spiiini’rs are required to mind two 
or thiee sides of a spinumg tiame instead of one 
and where the ordinary two loom weaver is 
rc<] lured to tend three, four or six looms. Tho 
Bombay Strike Enquiry (Committee dealt with 
this asiieet oi the quc'stioii lu their report and 
they leeommended the creation of an Oiit-of- 
Work Donation Euiid. This lias been dealt 
with m the summary given with regard to the 
lliidiiigs ot tills Committee in the Section on 
Conciliation and Aibitration. Owing to depres- 
sion in trade and external competition several 
cotton mills liud compellc'd eithc'r to close down 
eoin])lc'tc'ly or t.o woik with partial eom])lements 
but. Iberc'Mv.il of liadc' which sot. m about the 
middle of 1931 resulted m several ot tho closed 
mills re-openiiig and woik on high shift bc'iug 
startl'd 111 sevei.il otlier Mills. By tlje end of the 
year the total numbers of workjxioph' employed 
in the cotton null industry in Bombay rose to 

1.35.000 and about 15,000 addition|il workers 
were able to secure work satisfactory periods 
as badlis or substitutes. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION. 

Ab in other countries, the industrial progress | dents classified according to fatal, serious and 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming ! minor in factories in each of the British 
increase in the number of industrial accidents, j I’rovinces in India in the year 1933 are shown 
Statistics for 1933. — The numbers of acci- j in the following table : — 


Province. 

Fatal. 

Serious. 

Minor. 

Total. 

Madras 

\:^ 

3(>r, 

1 ,1 79 

1 ,.590 

Bombay 

3H 

1 ,329 

4,0.50 

5,425 

Uciigal 

40 

884 

2,997 

:},930 

TTnfi«>d Provincos . . 

32 

373 

1 ,574 

1 .979 

Punjab 

10 


889 

949 

Hnnna, 

19 

23.J 

1,245 

1 ,497 

Bihar and ()i is^^a . . 

23 

391 

1 ,.597 

1,981 

Central Provinces and lierar 

r, 

54 

221 

280 

Assam 

2 

71 

395 

438 

North-West Krontiei ProMiKH' .. 





Balnehistan . ... 

1 


’49 

‘ ’ ‘47 

A]mer-M('rwara 


17 

735 

7.52 

Delhi 


5 

94 

99 

Bangalore and (V)org 



72 

72 * 

Total 

194 

3,779 

14,739 

1 8,70‘.> 

Total for the year 1932 . 

192 

.1,513 

1 1,452 

18.127 


The explanation generally offered for the 
increase is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is operating as an inducement both for work- 
people and employers to repoi t aijcidcnta more 
frequently than in the past. But the increase in 
the number of serious accidents suggests that the 
problem is a serious one and that an organised 
“safety first” campaign is very desirable in 
India, Some progress along these lines has been 
mad e in Bombay in the mills and on the 1 ailways. 

Factoi^ Inspection. — The administration of 
the Indian Factories Act is entrusted to Fac- 
tory Inspectors in each province. Where 
breaches of the Act arc disco\cred the managers 
of factories are prosecuted and in most cases 
such prosecutions result in convictions. All 
provinces except Assam have Factories De- 
partments. In the Bombay Presidency the 
full time factory staff consists of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, three Inspectors, three 
Assistant Inspectors and one Woman Inspector. 
The Chief Inspector, two Inspectors and two 
Assistants have their headquarters in Bombay 
City. An Inspector and an Assistant are 
stationed in Ahraedabad. The Woman In 
spector has her headquarters in Bombay but has 
jurisdiction over the whole Presidency. She 
deals with problems mainly affecting women 
The Bombay Presidency is the only province 
in India which has a Lady Inspector of Fac- 
tories. A part time Certifying Surgeon is sta- 
tioned in Bombay and a full time one in Ahme- 
dabad. They have been appointed as Divisional 
Inspectors with powers under the Health and 
Sanitary sections of the Factories Act. They 
have also been granted powers under the provi- i 
gjons ol the Bombay Iifaternity Benefit Act. ' 


The Director and Assistant Directors of Public 
ITcalth have also been appointed as Divisional 
Inspectors under the Health and Sanitary 
sections of the Act. ^J’heir reports are sent to 
the Chief Inspector who jiassos orders on the 
same. Local Magistrates in the districts have 
ex-officio powers under the Employment 
sections of the Act. 


Reporting of Accidents. — ’I'he Indian Fac- 
tories Act requires the manager to report 
all accidents which cause death or bodily 
injury whereby the person injured is prevented 
from returning to his work in the factory 
during the 48 hours ne.xt after the occurrence 
of the accident. All classes of accidents namely, 
fatal, serious i.e., accidents which prevent a 
person returning to work for 21 days or more, 
and minor are to be reported to the Inspector 
of Factories and to the District Magistrate and 
in cases of any accident resulting in death to 
the officer in charge of the Police Station. It 
is the duty of the Inspector of Factories to 
make an investigation as soon as possible into 
the causes of and the reponsibility for a fatal 
or serious accident, and to take steps for the 
prosecution of the person concerned if it is 
found that the death or serious injury resulted 
from any infringement of the provisions of the 
Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a Local Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. So far notfleations 
I have been issued under this section only in Bom^ 
' bay, Uopsal and Burma, 
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Acddtnt Prwvwition. — The chief Influences secured promises from other factories to estab- 
in the prevention of accidents are (a) the llsh similar committees, 
powers of Inspectors under the Factories Act 

to compel managers to erect adequate fencing Mr. A. Trcdllp, Deputy CSeneral Manager of 
and to take precautions against accidents: the Bombay Elect rie Sup])1y and 'J'ramways 
{b) the voluntary interest of managers in safety , Ltd., started a Safety First Association in 
’ measures and safety precautions; and (c) Bombay in 193:^ and he is Presidt'nt of this 
the interest of insurance companies as a result Assoeiaticjii. Tiie Association holds frequent 
' Of the operation of the Workmen’s Compen- Meetings at which subjects relating to safety 
SAtion Act. In many provinces the existing first are discussed and it also publishes a safety 
rules made under the Factories Act cover first Magazine iM'riodically. The office of the 
‘ ** Safety- First*’ measures such as compelling Association is at JCsplanade Boad, Bombay. 

' certain classes of workers to wear tightly fit- 

ting clothes, to prohibit children from entering The railways are of course pioneers in the 
‘Into certain parts of factories, etc. Steady introduction and the continuance of active 
I progress has l)een made in the different provinces propaganda in Safety-First” work in all 
in resiiect of ‘ snletv first’ propaganda, but departments. These activities cover raUway 
‘ with wide differences in c.a.ste and religion and workshops (which come under the Indian 
with the low standard of efliciency the problem Factories Act) as well. There has been marked 
Of organisation oJ safety services* in indusfri.il inn>rovement as regards minimising accidents 
undertakings is a matter of some difficully m in i.iilwav workshops as a result of the activities 
India. Bartlcular attention was devoted in of safety committees which have been established 
Bengal to the safeguarding of crowded maehi- in some of them. 'J’he success of safety com- 
' nery in the smaller factories and orders mittccs which has been established at the S. I. 
were issued during the year 1932 in that Railway workshops at Perambur and Golden 
province to 52 factories to alter, repair or Rock has been demonstrated by the fact that at 
’ reconstruct their buildings .Special attcmtioii the latter works accidents decreased by 63 per 
was also directed iluiiug the year 193.3 to the cent in 1932 as compared with 1931. A very 
.dangers connected with hydro-extractors used compreluiiisivo Safety First Organisation was 
in laundries and hosiery iact»)ries and to the established in the J*arel, Matunga and Manmad 
structural soundm'ss of factory buildings. Workshops of the G. I. P. Bailway in 1929. 
Safety pamphlets w’ere compiled and issue<l by 'The Railway administration also distributes 
the iWtory Deparhixmt in Bengal and Madras to the einidoyees an illustrated pamphlet on 
. ' Contlnu(‘d progress in the fencing of machinery ‘ Saletjr First’ in which a chapter on workshop 
'„,and in the use of safety posters is reported safety is included The G J. 1* organisation 
to have been maintained in all provinces and is stated to be the best ol its kind. Safety 
Increasing attention is being paid by employers Goinmittees have also been formed in the R. 
, throughout India to safety measures and to the I. M. Dockyard and the Bombay Electric 8u])ply 
inculcation in the factory employee of “ Safety and Tramways (lompany. In the United 
first” ideas. In Bombay a i-ertain amount of Pro\ince8 no industrial undertaking has vet 
mound had already been broken and the Factory introduced a safety service organisation. The 
■ Department in co-oiieration with organisations Welfare Committees of the E. I. Railway Loco- 
of Industrial employers produced a sot of foui moti^e and Garriago Workshops, Lucknow, do 
‘safety posters’ some y 'ars ago and these ha\e at times discuss at theii monthly meetings 
been very largely exhibited in tlio engineering questions of safety brought forward by members, 
workshops in the Presidency. Posters were Safety iiosters, published by the Railway Ad- 
Also produced for the carding and spinning ministration, are displayed in all their work- 
departments of cotton mills. 'J’he Red Cross shops and the Indian Red Cross Society posters 
Society was assisted in producing an All-India in all factories in the province. In furtherance 
poster dealing with a universal risk connected ofthe'safetylli-st” movement in Bengal warning 
with the wearing of loose-clothing wlinh Is hooters or sirens liavo been installed in the 
ordinarily worn by the average Indian worker, textile factories so as to warn einfiloyecs before 
Encouraged by the results of tlie jKisters in- the power plant and machinery is set in motion, 
troduced in Carding and Spinning sheds the An instructive handbook entitled “Safety in 
Hillowners’ Mutual Insurance Association, Bom- Factories” dealing with general matters coii- 
bay, produced a set of posters lor the wea\iug eerning the safety of factory operatives has 
► department early in 1931 and these are now in been compiled and published. An agreement 
. fairly general lise. Little has, however, been in regard to standard guards and safety devices 
done in the factories of the Boraljay Presidency for jute machinery has b?en signed by the 
I’ tn the way of specific organisations to turther Indian Jute Mills Association in regard to 
' the cause of safety. Factories, too, are not new machinery to bo installed after July 1932. 

tufiloiently large to warrant the employment Posters supplied by the Indian Red Cross 
' of a safety engineer and reliance has almost bociety illustrating the suitable type of dress 
totally been placed on the activities of the to be worn by operatives while working on 
inspectorate in this particular direction. Safety transmission machinery were distributed to 
Committees have, however, been established factories in the different provinces, and safety 
in two cotton mills representative of the two propaganda of various kinds is receiving in* 
largest groups in Bombay, as an experimental creasing attention from the large factory owners 
measure ana in the R *1. M Dockyard, the and the inspecting staff. Perhaps the best 
©. 1. P. Railway Workshops ami in the Bombay known instance where first class “ safety first’ ' 
Electric Supjily and Tramways repair shojis in work is being carried on in India is that done by 
Bombay. Safety Committees have been brought thcTata Iron and Steel Coinjiany at Jamshedpur, 
into existence "in more than 20 mills In The Company has since 1920 subscribed to 
Ahmodabad and the Factory Department has tlie British Industrial Safety First Aasoclatloa 
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and has installed notice boards all over the 
plant exhibiting the posters supplied by that 
Association. The literature received from the 
Association is periodically broadcast through- 
out the world. 


The Ballway Department conducts an 
intensive "Safety-First** propaganda every 
year which embraces the following among 
other activities: — 


(1) Safety posters and safeguards are put 

up on prominent points both in Eng- 
lish and in the vernacular. Some of 
these, e.g.y on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Hallway, are pre- 
pared from actual photographs ot safe 
and unsafe methods of working 
in selected branches of manufacture 
and maintenance work in the railway 
workshops. 

(2) An Illustrated booklet was compiled 

by the Great Indian Peninsula Hallway 
during the year 192C-27 which has 
been translated into a number of ver- 
nacular languages and distributed 
throughout the line on certain 
railways. 


(3) Photographs and special articles are 
published In the Hailway magazines 
for the instruction of the staff. 


(4) Inspecting subordinates are instructed 

to take the opportunity, while visit- 
ing stations, of addressing the staff 
on " Safety-First **, 

(5) Coloured pictures showing the right and 

wrong way of doing a job are posted 
at various places for the benefit of the 
illiterate staff. 


(fi) A ** Safety-First ** film was prepared 
by the Central Publicity Bureau during 
the year 1927-28 and copies distri- 
buted to railways. The film is dis- 
played weekly by the travelling 
cinemas of the railways. 

(7) A "Safety-First** pamphlet has been 
prepared by the Central Publicity 
Bureau and is being issued to all 
railway administrations. 


Firtt«Aid and Medical Relief. — Some of 
the Local Governments have framed rules 
requiring the provision, under the charge of 
responsible persons and in readily accessible 
positions, of first-aid appliances containing 
an adequate number of sterilised dressings and 
some sterilised cotton in all factories employing 
600 and more operatives. Most of the fac- 
tories are situated within easy reach of Govern- 
ment hospitals or hospitals maintained by 
Local Authorities but many of the larger and 
enlightened employers are already maintaining 
Ibeir own medical staff and equipment which 


are easily available in cases of accidents. The 
Millowners* Association, Bombay, started classes 
for First Aid training in conjunction with the 
St. John Ambulance Association in 1931. 
These classes have been successful and facilities 
have since been provided for the training of men 
deputed by the Engineering Safety Committee 
also. In the Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur boxes with first-aid supplies are 
maintained in each department and two first-aid 
hospitals in different parts of the plant are 
staffed with doctors and compounders in readi- 
ness to render first-aid to injured persons. 
During 1934 the Assistant (iommissioners of 
Labour of the Governmemt of Bombay who 
visited about 750 iicrennial factories in all parts 
of the Bombay Presidency l^ropcr requested 
all managements to instal first aid boxes in all 
departments as tar as possible. 


Midm. — The Indian Mines Act of 1923 
empowers the Governor- General in Council to 
frame regulations for the safety of persons 
employed in mines (Section 29, daiises (k) to 
(p)). Local Governments are also empowered 
to frame rules under the Act to ensure the 
proper fencing of a mine for the protection of 
the public. In addition, the Chief Inspector 
of Mines may call upon the owner, agent or 
manager of a mine to frame bye-laws which 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Act, regulations or rules to prevent accidents 
and to provide for the safety, convenience and 
discipline of the persons employed in the mine 
(Section 32). The bye-laws, when approved 
by the Local Government, have effect as enacted 
under the Act. Further, Section 19' of the 
Act gives special powers to the Inspector of 
Mines to take action when any danger is appre- 
hended which is not expressly provided for by 
the Act, regulations, rules and the bye-laws. 
The Governor- General in Council has framed 
two sets of regulations, namely, the Indian 
Coal Mines Hegulations, 1926, which apply 
only to coal mines and the Indian Metallifer- 
ous Mines Hegulations, 1926, which apply to 
all other mines. These regulations provide 
for the proper maintenance of shafts and out- 
lets, roads and working places, haulage arrange- 
ments, fencing and gates; for the restrictions 
which have to be observed in raising or lowering 
persons or materials ; for the precautions to be 
taken in the use of explosives ; and for adequate 
ventilation and lighting. 


During the year 1 933 at Mines regulated by the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, there were 142 fatal acci- 
dents, which is 21 less than in 1982, and 58 less 
than the average number in the preceding five 
years. In addition to the fatal accidents there 
were 655 serious accidents involving injuries to 
670 persons, as compared with 600 serious acci- 
dents involving injuries to 613 persons in the 
previous year. No record is maintained of minor 
accidents. 153 persons were killed and 702 per- 
sons were seriously injured. The latter figure 
includes 32 persons injured in fatal accidents. 
The number of persons killed is 47 less than 
in 1932. 130 of the persons killed were men 
and 23 were women. In four cases three lives, 
and in two cases two lives were lost. The 
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causes of the fatal accidents have been classified 
as follows : — 

Nnm]»or Pcrcentapte 
of fatal ot total 
accidents. number 
ot fatal 
accidents. 

Misadventure .. lOO 70.42 

Fault of deceased .. 12 8 

Fault of fellow workmen.. 6 4.2:{ 

Fault of subonllnate 

officials . . . 13 0 1 .^i 

Fault ot Manasenient . . 7 4 93 

Faulty Mateiial .. .. 4 2.82 

Total .. 112 100-00 


Deaths occurring in each class of mines were 
as follows: — 124 in coal mines, 3 in mica mines, 
4 in Mlvei-lead mines, 10 in tin and wolfram 
mines, 0 in linrestone mines, 4 in stone mines 
and 2 in copiier mines. Forty peisons lost their 
liNCS by lulls ot roof, 11 by falls of side, 25 
by haulage, 19 on account of suffocation by 
gases, 10 ])y CAplosives, 6 by e\i>losives and 
Ignitions of fire damp, .3 in shafts, 10 by other 
accidents underground and 15 on llie surface. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


The Workmen's Compensation Act of 1923 

which was the first piece ot social insurance 
passed in this country, (aune into force on .Inly 
1st, 1024. 'I'he Act covered tcai classes of work- 
men. yomc of these, such as mem bins of fire 
brigades, telegraph and telephone linesmen, 
sewage workers and tiamwavmen are small, 
and as the definition ot seatueu was limited 
to those employed on certain inlaml \essels, 
only a very small pioiioition ot rndiaii 
aeamcii came under tlie Act. (Compensa- 
tion lor seamen, howe\er, has been secured by 
agreement between the Oovernment of J ndia and 
foreign steamship comjianies, under wliieli 
the latter agree to the insi'rtion in the shiiis’ 
artieles of li clause whereby the compani(‘S 
agree to pay compensation to in]ure<l Indian 
seamen 011 the same basis as il they were cover- 
ed by the Act and all questions as to compensa- 
tion are decided by Commissioners of Workmen’s 
Compensation in India. An Indian seaman 
employed on a Dritish ship legally comes under 
the English Act and the Insertion ot the elanse 
referred to above does away w itli the practical 
difficulties which would arise if Indian seamen 
had to claim compensation in the JOnglish 
or other foreign courts. 'I’lie live mam classes 
of workmen covered by tlie Ai.t arc woikeis in 
factories, mines, docks and on raih\ays. practi- 
cally all of whom are Inelnded and those engaged 
in certain types of building work, notably the 
constriutioii of industrial and commercial 
buildings and any other buildings which 
run to more than one storey. The most 
important elas'H'g excluded altogether are 
agri(;ultural workers and domestic servants. 
Non-manual labourers getting moie tlian 
Rs 300 a month are excluded, except on the 
railways. Power was taken to include otlicr 
hazardous occupations by notification from time 
to time. All occupations involving blasting 
operations were thus declared by the 
Governor-General in Council as hazardous 
occupations. Compensation is to be given 
as in the English Act, for personal injury b\ 
accident arising out of and in the course »>1 
employment. Jt is also to be given for diseases 
in certain cases. The provisions for disease*' 
have been so framed that if a certain claes of 
workman coptracts ^ scheduled disease, it will 


usually be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a chum for compensation. On tlie 
' other band, other workmen will find it equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as they 
will haye to pTo\e that the disease arose solely 
and direitlv" Ironi employment 'I'bc diseases 
seliednled were antbiax, lead poisoning and 
pbos»boious ])oiHoning, but the list was made 
'c.i]»able ot extension. Mereury i)oisoning wms 
I thus added to Selu'ilule III by notification, 
i dated 28th Septembei J92(*» 

In order to bring the Indian law into confor- 
mity with the ])ro visions of the Draft Convention 
concerning ■Workmen’s Compensation for 
Occupational Diseases adopted at the Soventli 
International Labour Conterence held at Geneva 
in 1925, which had been ratified by India, 
necessary change.s were made in sub-section 
(2) of section 3 and in tlie list of occupa- 
tional diseases given in Schedule III of the 
Act. (’ertain occupations In connection with 
operations for winning natural petroleum or 
natural gas and m connection witli the load- 
ing, unloading and fuelling of a ship in a 
harbour, roadstead or navigable water were also 
brought witbm the purview of the Act by 
notification issued by tlio Governor-General 
in Council in exercise of tlic powers con- 
ferred by sub-section (3) of section 2 of the 
Act. 

The Amending Acts of 1929 and 1931. — 

'I’lie main leatures ot tlie Amending Act of 
1929 were. (1) the discriminating restrictions 
placed on woikinen employed m the construction, 
repair or demolition of *a building or bridge 
with regard to their ineligibility or compen- 
sation except in the case of death or per- 
manent total disablement was removed ; (2) 
all payments to dcjiendaiits of the deceased 
, workmen (except advances to tlie extent 
of Rs. 50 for funeral expenses of the deceased 
1 workman and to the extent of a hundred 
rupees on account of compensation to 
any dependent) and any lump suras payable 
( to minors aie to be paid through the Commis- 
sioner; (3) deposits of trivial amounts, less 
I than Rs. 10 have been done away wdth : (4) 
provision was made for the protection of lump 
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sums payable to a woman or a person under 
legal disability by empowering the Commis- 
sioner to invest, apply or otherwise deal with 
them for the bciicllt oi the woman, or of such 
person during his disability ; (5) powers are 
vested in the Commissioner to recover any 
amount obtained by any person by fraud, 
impersonation or other improper means; and 
(6) the benefits of the Act were extended to (a) 
any person employed for the purpose of loading, 
unloading, fuelling, constructing, repairing, 
demolishing, cleaning or painting any ship 
of which he is not the master or a member of 
the crew, or (b) employed on a railway as de- 
fined in Sections 3 (4) and 148 (1) of the Indian 
Hallways Act, 1890, by a person fulfilling a 
contract with a railway administration, or (c) 
employed as an inspector, mail guard, sorter or 
van peon in the Kailway Mail Service, or (d) 
employed in connexion with operations for 
winning natural petroleum or natural gas, as 
a ng-builder, driller, driller’s helper, oil-well 
puller or bailing or cleaning oil wells or putting 
in and taking out casings or drill pipes in f>il 
wells or (e) employed in any occupation involv- 
ing blasting operations. 

• In 1931 tlH‘ Act was fiirtlicr extended to cover 
workmen migaged in the (joiistiuctiou, etc., of 
aerial ropeways. 

The Amending Act of 1933 — The Uoyal 
Commission on Indian Labour made a number 
of recommendations loi exjianding the scope 
of the Woiknien’s Coin pen sation Act, 19-3, 
and on ellecting impiovemonts in it. The 
(Jovernnient oi India, in tlic Dcpaitmcni ot 
Indiistiics and Labour, intioduced a Hill 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 22nd 
Lebiuary 1932 giving ellcct to the Conimis- 
bion’s recommendations and it was passed ni 
1933. It came into lorce on 1st July 19.33 but 
certain sections ol tiie Amending A< t weio 
bi ought into o])eration iiom 1st January 1934 
in order to give time to the industries co^cred 
loi making tlie neccssarv insuiance arrange- 
nients in mcw ot the alti'ratums made in the 
amounts ot ^•onlpensat ion pa\able Tlie prim ijial 
amendmeuts made in the A( t ai e as tollow.s — 

(/7) 'J’be definition ol “ de])endent.” has been 
lecast so as to dnide dependents into two 
eatcgoiies, placing in the first those who arc in 
pri.cticall5 all eases actuall> dependent and in th ‘ 
second those who may or may not be in that 
Tiosition. VVnlowed daughters, widow'ed sisteis 
and widowed daughtcrs-m-law as wadi as illegiti- 
mate children haNe been included m the list 
oi dependents. 

(b) The seope of the Act has been extended 
so as to cover as eomiile^tely as possible all workeis 
in organis(*d industiies w'bctber their oecuiiations 
arc liazardous or not and a step has been taken 
in the diiection of extending the benefits of the 
Acts to wmrkeis in less oiganised industries 
when employment is subject to much risk. 
The distinct jon which existed betAveen seamen 
employed m the sliijis registered in India and 
those ill ships registered m loreigii countries 
has been removed. Any iiersoii employed as 
the master or a seaman of any ship which is 
propelled by mechanical power or towed by a 
ship so propelled as well as in any otlicr kind oi 
ship whose net tonnage is 50 tons or more are 


I biought witbm the scope of the Act. Not 
only workmen employed within the precincts of 
a factory but also men engaged m any kind of 
work incidental to oi connected with work 
in a lactoiy are entitled to the benefit oi the 
Act. Other eJasscs ot wxirkcrs included wuthin 
the scojic of tlic Act arc drivers ot private 
motor cars, w'orkers eniiployed iu handling 
e\[)loHivcs or in the construction of any building 
twenty loot or more in hnght or in tlie construc- 
tion, working, rejiiiir or demolition ot any 
aeiiul ropew'ay or m any occupation ordiuarilv 
in\ol\iiig outdoor work iu the Indian J*osts 
and Telegrajdis Dejiartineut, or m the ojicration 
ot anv teiry boat cajialile ot carrying more than 
ten jicrsons oi m any estate winch is niamtaiued 
tor the jiurpose ot glowing cincliona, cofieo, 
lubber or tea ; or m a liglithousc as defined 
in clause (d) ot section 2 oi the Indian Light- 
house Act, 1927 , or m producing or e.xhibiting 
cinemalogra ph pictuies; or m tlic training, 
kec]img or working ot elepiiants or wild animals 
or cmi»loycd as a diver. 

(f) The waiting pciiod has been reduced 
fiom ten to seven dajs. 

(d) The scales of compensation for death 
and iicrmaneut tolal disablement which arc 
graded according to se\cnteen wage classes, 
have b(*cn considciably enhanced and the 
minimum rate intioduced icpresciits an increase 
of over 100 per cent on that given under the 
original Act, while the maxmuim is increased 
by 90 per cent The basis ot calculation ot 
the amount ol compcnsalioii in the case oi 
death or permani'iit total disabb'incnt is the 
same as before, i r , fiOmontlis wages tor the for- 
mer and 42 mont bs wages tor the latter tor adults. 
'J'he maximum amounts oi coinjionsatioii iur 
death and piumaiuait total disalilemeiit have 
been mcieased liom lis 2, .500 and Jls. 3,500 
to Rs. 4,00f) and Jls 5, (>00 respectively. In 
the case ot minors there is no change in the 
aiiiount ol compensation tor death but the 
nraxinium eoiupeusation tor iiermaueiit total 
disablement lias been prescribed ot a uiiiform 
rate ol Jls 1 ,200 as against 84 months’ w’ages or 
R*^ 3, .500 whiehever is less m the original Act 
'I he maximum limit to the ainouut ot half- 
montlily paviiients in the ease of temporary 
ilisableiiieiit to l»oth adults and minors has been 
raised Irom lls. 15 to lls. 30. 

(e) New ])ro\isions have been inserted into 
the Act enabling the interests of dependents in 
cases of fatal accidents to bo bidter safeguarded 
by ensuring that (t) mas many eases as possible, 
tatal accidents aie brought* to the notice ot 
Commissionei s ; (/<) w'hcie the erniiloycr admits 
liability, comjiensatiou is to be deposited prompt- 
ly ; and (m) where the employer disclaims 
liability and theic are good grounds tor believing 
comt»ens.ition to bi* jia^able, the dependents 
get tlie infoiiuation necessary to enable them 
to judge It thc> should make a claim or not. 

(0 A contractor has the right to be indemni- 
fied by Ills sub-contrai tor if he has had to pay 
compensation either to the pnuciiial or to the 
woiknian. 

(ff) An cinplo.v er may make to any dependant 
advances on account of eompensatiou not 
exceeding an aggregate of one hundred rupees, 
and so much ot such aggregate as does not exceed 
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the compensation payable to that dependant 
Is to be dfedncted by the Commissioner from such 
compensation and repaid to the employer. 
Further, the Commissioner may deduct Es. 25 
from the amount of compensation payable, 
for the funeral expenses of a deceased workman 
and pay the same to the person by whom such 
expenses were incurred. 

\h) The following four new industrial diseases 
have been added to Schedule III of the Act : — 
(1) Mercury poisoning or its sequelae ; (2) poi- 
soning by benzene and its homologues, or the! 
sequelae of such poisoning ; (3) chrome ulceration ! 
or its sequelae ; and (4) compressed air illness 
or its sequelae. 


Sutistics.~>The statistics regarding cases dis- 
posed 'of under the Act have been omlected and 
published since 1st July 1924 on which date the 
original Act came into force. These statistics 
relate to the more important classes of workers, 
t.e., workers in factories, mines and docks and 
on railways and tramways. The total amount 
of compensation paid to these classes of workers 
was about lakhs of rupees in 1925, 8^ lakhs 
in 1926, 11 lakhs each in 1927 and 1928, 12* 
lakhs in 1929 and 1930, lOJ lakhs in 1931, 8i 
lakhs in 1932 and 8 lakhs m 1933. The following 
table shows the number of cases, classiiled by 
nature of injuries, and the amounts of 
compensation paid in each year since 1924 : — 


Year. 


Number of Cases. 

Amount of Compensation paid for. 


Fatal. 

Non-Fatal. 

Total. 

Fatal Cases. 

Non-Fatal 

Cases. 

All Cases. 

1924 •— 
Adults 


249 

3,898 

4,147 

Es. 

82,085 

Es. 

66,248 

Es. 

1,48,333 

Minors 


2 

19 

21 

375 

1,516 

1,891 

1925— 






Adults 


583 

10,751 

11,334 

3,45,995 

2,95,535 

2,391 

6,41.530 

Minors 


7 

30 

37 

200 

2,591 

1926— 







Adults 


651 

13,387 

14,048 

4,25,935 

3,94,885 

8,20,820 

Minors 


3 

45 

48 

460 

695 

1,155. 

1927— 







Adults 


777 

14,397 

15,174 

5,81,400 

5,27,984 

11,09,384 

Minors 


6 

36 

42 

840 

1,030 

1,870 

1928— 






Adults 


819 

15,898 

16,717 

5, 21, .510 

5,69,741 

10,91,261 

Minors 


9 

42 

51 

2,494 

1,985 

4,479 

1929— 






Adults 


886 

17,942 

18,829 

5,87,190 

6,70,673 1 

12,67,763 

Minors 


2 

34 

36 

200 

2,201 

2,401 

1980— 






Adults 


867 

22,656 

23,523 

6,59, .302 

7,85,750 

12,45,052 

Minors 


4 

47 

51 

1,100 

612 

1,712 

1931— 







Adults 


696 

10,764 

17,400 

4,44,240 

6,20,885 

10,65,131 

Minors 


3 

26 1 

29 

600 

625 

1,225 

1932— 







Adults 


600 

13,641 

14,241 

3,00,104 

4,62,093 

8,22,257 

Minors 


1 

19 

20 

200 

688 

888 

1983— 








Adults 


526 

14,015 

14,541 

3,31,357 

4,82,477 

8,13,834 

Minors 



18 

18 

115 

115 


* The figures for 1924 relate to only the six months from 1st July to 31st December. 

The following tables set out the proportion of contested cases out of the total number of 
applications received by the Commisi^onerB in each year 


Year. 

No. of Applications 
disposed of. 

Number of contested 
Cases. 

Percentage of con- 
tested cases to total 
disposed of. 

1924 



" 92 

14 

l1^2 

1926 



539 

100 

18*6 

1926 



835 

198 

23-7 

1927 



1,223 

281 

22-9 

1928 



1,306 

309 

23'7 

1929 



1,385 

278 

20*7 

1980 



1,438 

309 

21-48 

1931 



1,367 

296 

21-66 

1932 



1,366 

328 

24-01 

fmm 



1,242 

313 

25-20 
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The details of agreements (i) disposed of, (ti) registered as filed and (tti) rejected on 
account of inadequacy are given below for each year : — 

Number of Agreements. 


Year. 

Disposed of. 

Begistered as 
filed. 

Begistered after 
modification. 

Not registered 
on account of 
inadequacy, etc. 

1924 



41 

33 

1 

7 

1925 



399 

390 

3 

6 

192f) 



591 

583 

5 

3 

1927 



701 

682 

12 

7 

1928 



887 

85.-> 

25 

7 

1929 



1,046 

1,007 

1,024 

950 

14 

8 

1930 



29 

28 

1931 



1,060 

1,018 

18 

24 

1932 



993 

942 

22 

29 

1933 



1 ,033 

985 

18 

30 


Effect on Industry. — A compulsory system 
of workmen’s compensation enhances the 
cost of production but not to any appre- 
ciable extent. In the case of coal mines, the 
increase in cost has been estimated to be not 
more than annas four per ton of coal {vide para 
39 of the Keport of the Indian Coal Committee, 
1925). However, the ownera of many of the 
smaller coal mines were compelled to close down 
their mines but this was duo mainly to the 
severe depression with which the industry was 
faced. In the Punjab the proprietors of the 
coal mines in the Jhelum District wore reported 
to be not satisfied with the privileges enjoyed 
by the miners under the Act as some of 
them had to pay as compensation on a single 
accident more than they could earn during a 
month. An unexpected increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
the remedy for this lies in accident insurance. 
Facilities for accident insurance are now being 
provided by a number of leading insurance 
companies in this country and the most import- 
ant of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta 


and Madras. The Calcutta Claims Bureau which 
represents many of the leading insurance 
companies operating in India deals with a largo 
number of claims and offers valuable eo-operation 
to the authoriti(‘8 in settling oomiiensation 
claims. In Bunibay, insiiraneo companies 
were e.oneeined with hall the number of cases 
that eamo up beion* tlic Commissioner. Insur- 
aneo (Jompanios as a rule contest only cases 
involving questions of law or princijile and are 
of benefit to all coucerned. In these pro- 
vinees insuraiieo is wid(‘lv resorted to by the 
emploNcns espcm.illy in the Tc'xtilo Industiy. 
The Miliowncis’ Mutual Insurance Assoeiation, 
Jdd , Bombay, is an oigamsation of employers 
one ot whose objects i*- tlie Mutual msiirdiiec of 
nieinbers against liability to pay compensation 
01 d.iin.igcs to workmen enll»lo^ed liy them or 
their deiiendanls lor injuries or aecidents, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of or in tin* eourse 
or employment. 'I’he Assoeiation has about (>0 
membcis and is controlleii by a Ikiard ot Direc- 
ioro In other I’loviiices accident insurance 
docs not appear to liavc made much progiesb. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


One of the most vital problems facing indus- 
trial employers in India to-day is that connected 
with the housing of the labour which they 
employ. The importance and the urgency of 
providing decent housing cannot be sufficiently 
emphasized. 

The conditions of industrial housing in India 
are, in many cases, appalling and the inajoiity 
of buildings, tenements or huts in which Indus- 
tiial labourers are housed are insanitary and 
more or less uninhabitable from Western points 
of view. Provincial Governments, Municipalities, 
Impiovemeut Trusts and the larger employers 
have done a gieat deal to mitigate the evils 
lesulting from an insufficiency of decent sanitary 
housing for labour, but a considerable amount 
%tiU remains to be done before this question 
can be considered to have been satisfactorily 
solved. 

17 


St'veral commissions and committees of 
inquiry appointed by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governnumts in connection 
v/ith various subjects have dealt with the 
question of industrial housing. The Industrial 
Commission in 1918 urged that, in addition to 
the scheme followed by the Improvement 
Trust in Bombay, other measures should be 
adopted such as the refusal of permission with 
a few exceptions, to fresh industrial concerns to 
be established, the sotting up in cities of special 
areas, for industrial development, the removal 
of the existing railway workshops from cities, 
supply of housing accommodation to enijilo- 
yees by railways. Government depaitmeiits 
and public bodies, improved communications 
with a view to creating industrial suburbs, and 
a definite programme of construction to be 
taken rp by local authorities. The fludinge of 
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other commissionB and committees with regard 
to this question follow similar lines. 


Labour CommUsion*s Becommeudations. — 

The Koyal (iDinmission on Indian Laboiu have 
made sevcial recommendations in‘ connexion 
with Industrial Honsinjr. 'riieso rccoininenda- 
tions fall under various catogones , (i) Legisla- 
tive Action l>y the Central Covernment ; (^) 
Administrative Action by the Central Coveni- 
inont ; (3) laigislativo Action by I*rovincial 
Governmenfs ; (4) Administrative Action by 
Provincial Governments; (5) Administiative 
Action by ]niblio Imdios such as Munici- 
palities, Improvement Trusts, etc., and ((>) 
action Iiy Kmplo.vcos’and Workers’ organisations. 
The recommendations under the Inst head 
included a suggestion to amend The band Ac<(nisi- 
tion Act in such a way as to enable <iwneis of 
industrial concerns to aciiiure land for tin* 
erection of woikcis dwellings Tlie Govornnient 
of India introduced a Hill in tlie Legislative 
Assembly to amend the Land Acquisition Act in 
the manner suggested and tins liill vias ]>ass(Ml 
into law in 1933. Tlie Commi.ssioirs 
recommendations iindci tlie second head 
mostly concein Ibulnavs, and although the 
Hallway Loaid agrees on the vital urgency 
of jiroviding gi eater fadlities for adequate 
lionsing it lias come to the conclusion that 
no niateiial advance can bo made in this 
direction atiucsentowingto fliianeial stiiugcin 

The Oommission’s recommondationR with 
TOgaid to legislative action iiy Ihovinces aie oi 
a very ambitious chaiacter Tlie> include Town 
Planning Acts lor the Bombay and the Lcngal 
Presidencies luoviding lor the acquisition and 
lay out of suitable uioas for wojking class 
housing, th(* opening up and reconst i uction of 
congested ami insanitaiy areas, the “ Zoning ”ot 
industrial and uiban aicas and (So^clnmcnt 
grants and loai s to apjuovod schemes. For 
administrative action b\ Local Governments, 
the Oommission iccommcnd that they should 
make aiii\c>s ot iiibari and indiistiial aicas to 
ascertain then needs in legard to housing, and 
that they should then aiiange loi toidei cnees 
w'itli all inteiested ])aitiesiii oidei tliat dnisions 
may bo taken as to piaetie.able selicines and 
tlie methods wlieiidiy their cost sliould be sliaii'd. 
■Whein suitable Goveinineiit land is available, 
(Joveiiiinent slmuld bo prepared to sell or lease 
to tlioso wdii) agiec to inn Id liouses witliin a 
specitied period ; and Government sliould 
iiunoiinec tiicir willingness to subsidise in tins 
or other wavs einplovces’ liousing schemes 
apiiroved by tliem. TIic Commissi(»ii liiitlier 
leeommended tliat Government sliould insist 
that ijll local authorities should fiaine bye-laws 
laying down niiiiiimim standaids in legaid to 
floor and eiibie space, ventilation and ligliting 
and that tlio Gova^rniiicnts tliciiiselves should 
draw up regulations tor w'ater supplies, drainage 
schemes and standards for latiines. For action 
by Public Bodi('s, the Commission iceomnieiid 
that the provision of w oi kmgelass housing slunild 
be a statutoi V obligation on eveiy Jinpio’vement 
Trust and that it should be possible toi Impiove- 
luent Trusts to jirovide laud, roads, scwcis and 
sanitary conveniences for new areas but that 
street lighting and water mains should he a 
charge on Muiiielpalities. Improvement Trust* 


should be placed in a yiosltion to recoup them- 
selves from tlie enhancement of land values 
resulting from their activities. It has also 
been suggested that co-operative building 
societies and similar activitiiis should be en- 
couraged. In view, however, of the present 
acute linaneial stringency prevailing in all 
Provinces it i.s very doubtful whctlier most of the 
Pioviiicial Governments will bo in a position to 
do much 111 the matter oi the Commission’s 
Tccoinmcndatioiis oil liidustiial Housing. 

Bombay Presidency.- -The first attempt 
to improve housing conditions in liombay City 
was made after the jilagne oi 1890 when the 
lieavy moitality and tlic great exodus that 
followed paralysed the trade and industiy 
of Bombay. Tlie Bombay Improvement Trust 
was established in 1898 “ for the W'Oik of mak- 
ing new stieets, opening out crowded localities, 
reclaiming lands from the sea to piovide room 
for the expansion of the city and constructing 
sanitary dwellings for the poor and tlie police,” 
Owing to its limited powers and the various 
dilliculties whieli it encountered tlic Trust had 
to content itself for the first few years of its 
existence with ‘‘ sbim-iiatching,*’ the develop- 
ment of a few building sites, the construction 
ot a few cliawls and the development of mam 
roads. In moie recent jcais, however, the 
Tni.st has been able to do a considerable amount 
ot good w'ork in the direction of industrial 
housing and has built over L300 tenements 
for housing its own labour and 99 chaw Is 
containing about 9,000 tenements in all for 
housing labour in general. The Bombay Port 
Tnist W'hieh engages on an average about 8,000 
manual workeis in all its depaitrnents has 
piovided ai coininodatiou for a little over 
3.00U of ihein. The Bombay Municipality has 
piovidcd a large number of chawls for its 
cm])Iov'ees as will be evidenced by the fact 
tliat ncaily Tf) per cent, ot tlic seven and a 
liall ilioiisand scavengers employed are 
lirovided witli qn.irtcis. Varying proiior- 
tions of the nurabeis of employee* in the 
oilier dqfiai tmciits of the IMunieijiality aie also 
piovided wuth adequate housing. According 
to the iiifoiination collected bv the Bombay 
Ijaboiir Office in 3925, 28 out of tlie 7C textile 
ijiilJs m Bombay City wdiicli furnished informa- 
tion for the enquiiy had provided housing for 
their operatives, 7 out of these mills provided 
residential accoinraodation only for employees 
in the Watch and Ward Department and the 
looms provided were given fiee of rent. In 
the 22 mills which provide partial housing for 
all classes of OTierativcs, the number of workers 
who lived in the tenements provided amounted 
to 12,349 out of 64,720 employed. The G. I. P. 
Hallway owns 20 chawls containing 841 one-room 
teiieinciits and the B. B. C. I. Railway owns 
more than 300 one-room tenements for housing 
tliCir emplovees. Tlie Lalioiii ulliee oi the Gov- 
ernment oi Bombay eondneted an elaborate 
enquiry into Iiulustiial lionsing in all perennial 
faetorii's in tlic Bomba v Piesidenry Proper in 
I9:ll as a ])art oi the (buieral age Census but 
tlie results oi Ibis investigation wiTe not pub- 
lished at the time when wc went to I*ress. 

No action was taken by the Local Govern- 
ment in Bombay City for housing general 
Industrial labour till after the end of the war. A 
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broad and comprehensive policy was drawn 
up just after the end of the war by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the personal inspiration 
of Lord Lloyd, then Governor of Bombay, for 
dealing with the problem. A Development 
Directorate was formed in 1920 to co-ordinate 
the various housing activities of Govemnient, 
the Municipality, the Improvement Trust and 
the larger labour employing organisations. The 
original Intention of the Directorate was to 
construct 625 chawls located in 3 industrial 
centres and to comprise of 50,000 tenements 
for working cUusses, within a period of 9 years 
from 1921 to 1929. The original estimated 
cost was 5J crores of rupees and a “ town duty ” 
of a rujiee per bale of cotton on all cotton ent^ing 
Bombay was imposed under the City of Bombay 
Municipal and Improvement Act of 1920. The 
scheme was launched at a time when the indus- 
trial prosperity of the country was at its zenith 
and labour conditions in the City were abnormal 
By the end ot 1927, 207 chawls with 36,524 
tenements were constructed but only 123 
chawls with 8,234 rooms were occupied. 
These chawls unloitunatrly do not attract indust- 
rial labour in Bombay to live in them, the 
reasons attributed to the failure being the 
distance of the chawls from the mills, the 
absence of ti'avelliug facilities and other 
amenities of city life. The average economic 
rent per tenement worked out at Bs. 36 per 
month but the actual rents charged were fixed, 
on an average at barely 50 per cent, of the 
economic rent and accommodation can now be 
had ill the chawls iit Work at Jls 5 ])('i Single- 
room tenement on all floors, c\e('])t lor a coinei 
room lor which an (‘\trji rii})(‘e is clinrged Its 2 
extra arc clurged tor loonis 111 whieii additional 
wati*r taps are jiroMdetl at the option of the* 
tenants. The rents in the Naigauiu and Sewn 
chawls art' its. 7 pt'r room on all lloois an«i 
for those, in the chawls at l)e Lisle Road Its 8 
pc'r room pc'r month on all lloois. One lupc'e 
extra is ehargc'd foi corner rooms The 
rents charged piior to 1st Ajnil 1929 wc'ie, 
liowevc'i, highc'r for .ill centres T'le- 
quc'Tit strikes in the cotton textile nulls and 
geneial industrial unrest in Bombay City have 
been largely resjionsible for the non -occupation 
of the rooms m the chawds of the Development 
Department during the last tw'O years and the 
figure for the number of tenements occupied 
on the 31st March 3934 was only 7,343 out of 
3 6,524 rooms available as eoini).ired w'ltli H,7o() 
on the Same datt' m the pK'Vious year. 

Ahmedabad City. — Probably In no other 
industrial centre in India is the condition of 
tlie housing of the working classes so had as 
it is in Ahmedabad. The Textile Labour 
Union at Ahmedabad published a jiamphlct 
entitled “ A plea for Municipal Housing for 
the Working Classes ill tlie City ot Ahmedabad” 
a cou])le of yeais ago for submission to the 
Ahmedabad Municipality. In tins pamplilet the 
Union deals with 23,706 tenements observed and 
studied by it. The Union reports that theio is 
absolutely no provision of water in the case of 
6,669 tenements 3,117 tenements have a supply 
of some sort fiom wells. Even tliose which aie 
supposed to possess tlie advantage of Municiiial 
water have a hopelessly inadequate arrangement 
i^ this respect— a tap or two m a compound for 


a group of 200 or more families. Bathing and 
washing aciMimiiiodatiou lias nob been tiiougiit 
of except ill one or two chawls erected by mills. 
5,S(K) tenements had no latrine accommo- 
dation. In most of the reinaining tcriementa 
tile Union reports tliat the arrangements are 
miserable in quality and grossly insufiicient 
in quantity and that urinals are conspicuous 
by their absence. Only a few tenements 
are provided with any sort of drainage. No 
other drainage arrangement exists. 

The evils of bad housing in Ahmedabad were 
considerably aggravated as a result of the flood 
of July 1927 in Gujarat which destroyed over 
seven thousand houses in the City of Alimeda- 
bad. The bulk of these houses belonged to the 
woiking classes. The Union in the pamphlet 
referred to, reports that the situation which had 
arisen in consequence of the flood was grave 
beyond words. Of the thousands who had 
been unhoused many came to share with their 
relatives and friends the accommodation that 
was already heavily overciowded. Hundreds 
were altogether without shelter. The relief 
operations that were then carried out included 
the construction of huts intended to provide 
temijorary accommodation to a number ot those 
who could make no arrangement of their own. 
The Relief Committee set up by the leading 
citizens of Ahmedabad for reconstruction work 
recommended that the Municipality should 
take as early steps as possible to construct 
5,000 sanitary tenemonts by raising a loan for 
tlie purpose. 

In tlie opinion of the Labour Union the solu- 
tion of the question of housing constitutes one 
of the obligatxiry duties of the Municipality 
and a growing appreciation of this aspect of 
the housing question on Uio part of the authori- 
ties lias led to the incorporation in tlie City 
Municipalities Act (1925) under section 71, 
of a provision permitting City Municipalities 
to undertake provision of sanitary dwellings 
for the pro])er classes. Owing mainly to the 
elloits oi Mr. Guzarilal Nanda, Secietary of 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union, the Ahmedabad 
Municipality lias recently decided to construcb 
model dwelmgs for the working classes and 
considerable piogrc'-s is being made on co-oper- 
ative linos to provide industrial labour in 
Ahmedabad with better bousing. In 19 {2-33, 
the Vaiikar Co-operal iv<' Sodefy coiistiucted 
a colony ot 22 buildings eai h eontaiiimg two 
semi-iletaelied dwellings at Priyatanipur in 
Ahmed.ibad. 'J’lu' d(*tails ot this Hellenic will 
b(' found at page 709 ol the .Iiino 193 1 issue 
ot the Labour (•u:c1t<‘ jmblislied by the Labour 
Ollico ol th(‘. Cover niiient ot Bombay. 

A Census taken by the Bombay Labour office 
in the early part of 1931 showed that of 69 
mills working in Ahmedabad, 34 provided liousmg 
accommodation for about 18 per cent, of their 
employees, tin' total number of tenements being 
3,708 of which 3,057 are one loomed, mostly 
144 square yards in aiea with a cubic space 
of 1,. 592 cubic feet, the average lont of which 
was Its. 3-5-3 per month. 

Bengal Presidency.— Housing is generally 
provided in Jiengal by employers but tlio extent 
and quality of the housing depend on the cheap- 
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ness and availability of land. In the more 
congested areas hi Calcutta, Howrah and the 
nearer neighbourhood housing facilities are not 
provided on so big or so good a scale as in other 
areas. Most jute mills provide for their workers 
rooms constructed in the neighbourhood of the 
mills at rents varjdng from annas 8 to He. 1 
per room per month. The sizes of the rooms 
vary from 8'x8' to lO'xlO' and in some cases 
to 12' X 10'. In nearly all cases the rooms are 
constructed back to back and in most pucea 
floors and tiled roofs have been provided with 
narrow verandahs generally 4' wide used for 
cooking purposes. Very often the rooms are 
dark and in none of them can sun light pene- 
trate through. Ventilation is unsatisfactory 
owing to the method of construction and tlie 
only openings in the rooms are the doors. It 
windows are provided they arc kept shut. No 
chimneys or openuigs fiiio provided for the 
escape of smoke in the majority of the houses. 
Ilecent enqniiles made into tlie condition of 
housing in llcngal show that drainage, water 
supply and conservancy arrangements in 
baatw are abominable. Government and other 
public agencies do not provide housing, as in 
Bombay, for Industrial purposes Imt some 
Government and public concerns do provide 
quarters for tiieir own employees. 


Industrial Ifouslng Scheme in Bengal are 
confined almost entirely to .lute Mills and a tew 
other hotter orgaiilseil eoueerus and the majorily 
of factory ownicrs take no active inti'rest In the 
<le\eIopment. of liouslng Consequently the 
lmpro\ement effected dining tlie year 10:13 have 
Jiad no piTceptible ('ffeet on the conditions as 
a whole uiKliT which industrial w'orkeis live. 


Madras Presidency. — As a result of the 
exertions of the Labour Department of the 
Governniciit of Madras, Co-operative Building 
Societies and aminiher of local autliorities some 
houses have been built for poor workmen in 
Madras City. Out of 1,530 registered factories 
a little oAcr 28i) factories are reported to 
have provided housing for a small number of 
their emplovees Almost all plaiitotion estates 
in the Nilglris, Malabar and Coimbatore jirovlded 
“ lines ” tor the eooly labour (nnployed. Among 
recent imiirovements are a jiroMsion of 
additional houses for the staff ol tlu' M S: S. M 
Hallway Hunuing slied at I’akula, and 1 .5 addi- 
tional hut.s at the Chrome J.eather lactory at 
Chromiiet. 


United Provinces. — Out of 330 regulated 
factories some 90 make provision for the housing 
of workmen and their families. Altogether 
about 6,:^00 single room and 1,400 double room 
tenements are provided by the employers 
ineludiug 1,247 tenements ]»roMded during the 
year 1933. The Mellobertsganj and Allenganj 
8ettl(*m(mts of the British India Corporation at 
Cawnpore are two important examples of 
housing provided by employers for tbeh 
workmen in that city. A scheme has however 
been launched by some of the owners of facto- 
ries In Cawnpore for providing bousing for some 
twenty thousand workmen and their families 
but it is still under discussion. Lines oi model 


dwellings recently built by the Cawmiwre 
Improvement Tnist havi' been much appreciated 
by all conu'rned and a steady demand for the 
purchase ot these houses by iudividual workmen 
is reporti'd. 'riie 'J'nist is arranging to built 
more of such dwellings to be ottered on a hire 
puriliase system at fls. 6 per month for 12 years. 
Kxcept as <*nipl<)yers the Government ofthe (hut- 
••d Provinces has done very littli' in connect Ion 
with iiidiistri.i] lioiising. 'Pin' Improveiiient 
Trii.st ol l.ui'lcnow' has put up a model 
barrack in the area set apart as an Indus- 
trial ari'a In tlu^ hastift or hatas wdu*re 
liou.siug is proMded by private laudlonls 
the type of tenement available is usually a small 
mud hut with a room at the back and a room 
or a verandah in front. The size and height 
vary. The usual size is 10' x 8'. The normal 
height is 6' to 8'. The only outlet for ventila- 
tion is the small mam door. Even such tene- 
ments are iej>orted to be shared bv 2, 3 or 
even 4 families and as many as 10 persons 
may be found as inmates. 


Central Provinces.— Housing is provided 
for about 7,500 workers by some of the larger 
factories and mills in the Central Provinces. 
Twenty per cent, of textile labour and about 10 
per cent, of the labour employed in minor 
industries is housed. The Pulgaon Cotton Mill 
maintains a settlement covering an area of 15 
acres on which thq millhands are allowed to 
build their own houses on payment of a nominal 
ground rent of annas 4 per annum per 100 sq, ft. 
ftobably the most magnificent scheme of 
industrial housing conceived in India is that 
launched by the Empress Mills under the agency 
of Messrs. Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur. These 
mills have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, 
a subuib of Nagpur, two miles from the mills. 
The Bciicme is based on a desire to establish a 
model village. The idea is to build houses 
of the bungalow type standing on their 
own ground in jilots measuring 30'X53' with 
the limitation that building will not be allowed 
oil more than one-third of the space provided. 
The houses are let to the workers on the hire 
purchase system and it is expected that many 
of the workers will ultimately own them. 


Bihar and Orissa. — All the collieries in the 
Jharia coal field are amply and efficiently equip- 
ped with approved types of houses. Their 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are governed by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Workers recruited from 
villages within five miles from the mine fre- 
quently prefer to live in their own villages and 
walk backwards and forwards to their work. 
In five collieries employing about ten thousand 
workers 4,775 houses are provided, five of the 
worst equipped mines employing 424 workers 
provide 156 houses and five normally equipped 
mines employing 3,084 workers provide 1,162 
houses. In many cases more than one employee 
is p.ccommodated in one dhowra or house. Very 
frequently a man and his wife and his family 
all of whom may be recorded as separate labour- 
ers in the figures of the mining population 
occupy one house. Every house must be 
licensed. Licenses are not given unless the 
standards are complied witli. If labourer^ 
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found in occupation of unlicensed promises the 
management is liable to prosecution. No rent 
Is however olurged and subletting is not 
known. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Woilcs at Jamsheil- 
pur have built nearly 5,000 lesldential build- 
ings. Ol these, 301 are rented at over Ks. 20 
per month. Sixteen are rated as hotels. The 
accommodation provided at present is insuffi- 
cient and one of the problems the Company 
will have to face is the provision of a larger 
amount of housing. 

Punjab. — Housing conditions of industrial 
workers in this Province is reported as coiitmuing 
to show steady ])rogreMS Most of the newly 
construct'd factorii's have provided qiiarfcrs 
for t lu'ir pi'rmanent stall. Altiiough at ]m'sent 
l('ss than 30 jx'r e('nt. of the total permanent 
labour slri'Ugtli ol the tiietones are housed m 
taetorv quarters then' has lu'eii a distinet 
advance m this respect m 103.1, and in all cases 
when' housing was provideil tlu' aeeommodation 
was lar superior to that which the workers could 
ordinarily obtain outsidi' the taetory premises. 

Assam. — Free quarters are provided for all 
residential employees on tea estates. Such 
non-resident labour as is employed is casual 
labour which comes from the adjoining villages 
and livcsin its own liouses. In the mines and 
oil fields free quarters are provided for the 
labour force employed. A Committee of 
Inquiry appointed in 1921-22 recommended 
that endeavours sliould bo made to house 
immigrants from different provinces together 
in hamlets instead of putting workers from all 
provinces indiscriminately into barracks or 
hues. The main ohjeotion to this recommen- 
dation is the want ul land as all available land 
IS under tea. The housing conditions m the 
(oal and oil fields are rciKirted as being quite 
satisfactory, in Assam tlie tea estates are 
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regularly inspected by District and Sub-Divi- 
sional officers. Although the legal powers of 
interfereuco have been curtailed by the aboli- 
tion of Indentured labour and the repeal of so 
much of Act VI of 1901 as i elated to such 
labour, still in practice the inspeothig officers 
do invariably report on the condition of the 
lines. They call aticiition to the need of 
iiuprovoment and the management is generally 
ready to effect such improvements as are 
considered necessary. 

Other Provinces. — No special remarks are 
necessary in connection with the question of 
industrial housing in other provinces. Gene- 
rally speaking no industrial slums as such or any 
big urban inflammation due to the presence of 
agglomerations of factory or other workers is 
particularly noticeable and the housing of 
labour is not to be differentiated from the 
ordinary poor citizen. 

Except in those cases whore Government 
action has been definitely indicated, the govern- 
ments of the various other piovinces in India 
liave done nothing for the improvement of 
industrial housing. 

Railways. — Tlie general policy on railways 
is to provide residential quarters where it Is 
necessary for special reasons to provide accom- 
modation for certain classes close to their work 
and where conditions are such that private 
enterprise does not adequately meet the demand 
for housing the staff. The total expenditure 
Incurred on housing provided by the priuoipal 
railways since the commencement of operations 
amounts to iii'arly twi'iity-six crores, while the 
expenditure incurred during the last five years 
amounts to o\ or seven crores. Notwitlistand- 
ing this expenditure there is, at present, a consi- 
derable dearth of quarters on most railways. 
Endeavours are, however, continuously made 
to construct new houses in accordance with an 
annually pre-arranged programme as fuuds 
permit. 


HEALTH. 


No satisfactory statistics arc available regard- 
ing health conditions of industrial workers, e q , 
moil)idity rates among the workers, their 
average weight, hciglit, etc , and m the absence 
of any sound statistical data it is not possible 
to geneialisc about these matters. The jiro- 
blems associated with health are always diffi- 
cult , they arc much more .so in a country wdicrc 
both climate and the poverty and Ignorance of 
the people contribute tn recurring outbreaks ot 
tropical and other epidemic di.scases. The 
main cause ot ill-hc'alth partieulaily 
among the workers in liombay and Jlengal. 
arpears to be the prevalence of malaria in the 
localities in which they live. Major Covcll, the 
Special Officer ajipomtod by the Government of 
Bombay to enquire into Malarial conditions 
in Bombay City who submitted his report in 
1928, says ; “ It (Malaria) is still pretient in 
certain quarters of the southern portion of the 
City to a serious extent, but the most intense 
malaria at the present time exists in the vicinity 
of the mills, more especially in Worli and Parel 
^Qcldons. In the northernmost portion of 


I Worli section, malaria is also slight, but as 
' soon as the edge of the mill area is reached the 
incidence of tlie disease rises abruptly and 
extends over the greater part of Worli and Parel, 
The correlation between the intensity ot Malaria 
and the proximity of mills was most striking, 
especially in certain cases where a single isolated 
mill happened to bo present, e.q., the Victoria 
Mill ill Chowpaty and the Colaba Land Mill 
in Colaba. The vast majority of the mills in 
Bombay arc situated in the highly malarious 
area.” The anti-malarial measures taken by 
the City Municipality have howev'T resulted 
in a gradual i eduction ot the number of dehths 
from malarial attacks. 

In the mines in the Madras Presidency, 
Malaria prevails m the Cuddapah district and 
at every change of season there is a prevalence 
of widespread fever. Malaria also prevails 
m the Thummaragudi mines tlu-oughout the 
year and the cold winds during the rainy season 
from Sandur mils affect the health of the labou- 
rers in the mines of Tonasigeri. Tuberculosis 
1 iirevails among industrial workers in the United 
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Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, and Kola Azar 
is common amon<; workers in oortam tracts Iiko 
Bihar and Orissa. 

The following table gives tlic hiiUi and death 
rates and the rate of infant mortalitj jx'r thou- 
sand of the population for some of tlie imi)ortant 
industrial centres. Tlie flguios, lioM'Cver, relate 


to the whole population in most cases and as 
such arc not lik(‘ly to give an adequate idea 
regarding inorhility, etc., anioug Industrial 
workers. iJosides, in ceitjun cities like Bombay, 
It is customary for raairied working dass women 
to leave the city for tlieir confinement and 
register births in the motussil . 


A table showing (a) Birth-rate and (b) Death-rate per thousand of popiUation and (c) Infant 
mortality for 1,000 registered births for certain important ^industrial centres. 




Birth-rate 
per 1,000 

Death-rate 
per 1,000 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 

Centre. 

Period. 

of 

population. 

of 

population. 

registered 

births. 

Bombay 


20 0 

23 \ 

2G9.00 

Ahmedabad 

1929 

47 02 

49.90 

331. 05 

Sholapur 


44.03 

34 53 

228.73 

Karaclii 

„ 

.55 83 

30 97 

2.10.55 

Nagpur 

»> 

50 C3 

52 24 

290.77 

Amraoti 

fl 

59 GO 

49 14 

330.91 

Akola 


41 73 

,35 30 

251 27 

Cawnpore 

99 

3G 94 

52 70 

420 84 

Lucknow 


43 08 

75 81 

4G9.22 

Allahabad 

- 

46 31 

38 44 

258.79 


The relation between overcrowding and infant mortality is broiiglit out in the following 
table extracted fiom the annual rexiort of the Municipal Commissioner lor J’>ombay City ; — 

Infant Mortality by the Number of Rooms occupied in 


Number of rooms. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Infant moitality 
per 1,000 births 
registered. 


Number. | 

Percentage, j 

Number. 

Percentage, j 

1933. j 

1932 

1 liooin & under 

18,611 

00 4 

0,408 

77.0 

344 

438 

2 llooms 

7,033 

22 7 

1,414 

17.0 

201 

265 

3 „ 

090 

2 ^ 

121 

1 .5 

175 

264 

4 or more Ilooiub ^ 

1,920 

0.1 

299 

3 0 

155 

129 

Hospitals 

2,685 

8.0 

58 

0.7 

21 

66 

Boad side 

7 

0 0 

20 

0.2 



Total.. 

30,026 

100.0 

8,320 

100.0 

269 

218 
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Working conditions. — The factory depart- 
ment in Bombay has done much work in invest- 
Ipsating the efficiency of different humidifying 
and ventilating plants in the weaving and 
spinning departments of Mills in Ahmedabad. 
As a result, all the new textile mills whkh have 
been constructed in Ahmedabad during the 
last few years arc cquipiied with efficient ven- 
tilating and cooling systems and the benefits 
both to the workers and tlie processes involved 
are well recognised at that centre There has 
been an extensive “ n])lift *' in the older mills and 
there is hardly a mill that has not made efforts 
in the direction indicated. There has latteily 
been a marked tendency to inci case the pace of 
improvements in the spinning departments and 
one group of mills has mstalhi(l 12 expcnsixe 
plants that effectively cool and humidity the 
atmosiiheres of the- spinning as well as of the 
wea\ing departments.” A few nulls in Bombay 
City have also installed new cooling and 
humidiiying svslems A few other nulls iiro- 
vide vacuum strijiping ajiparatus in the carding 
departments. A plenum system of blowing 
external air near the workVis m the boiling 
dei>artinent of a soap factory luoduccd results 
gratifying both to the workei and the manage- 
iiicnt and it is hoiiod to extend the incfliod to a 
lew iiidustiies where tlie removal of surjilus 
heat is a difficult matter. An enquiiy made 
into the cffeit of c]n]»lojmcnt on the liealth ol 
the dhobi bleachers in Ahmedabad levealed 
that although there was little liistoiy of ihcu- 
matism, some aie adversely effected by working 
with bleaching solutions. Scveial woikers were 
found to be suftciing tiini hyiieraemia of the 
legs, but it was obvious later on that moie care 
was being exercised hv the contractoi^ Most 
of the dhohi w'oik is done in uncaivtued tanks 
111 the coinpoiiiids and no shclteis ate 
jnovidcd It IS said that the num are used to 
working 111 the hot Ahnicdah.id sun, but even flic 
donkevh used so lieely foi load carijing take 
advantage ot tbe sluule when they aie pciniittcd 
to do so' 'J’he Bengal lleports leler to the 
question oJ dust removal in .lute Mills and 
'lea factories and to tfu* mv e'-ti gallons made 
to determine at v\ li.it stage dust oi Hull iinpieg- 
natioM may be leg.iided as delimtely miurioiis 
It is consideied tliat wlu'ic* exhaust flunk 
extracting svst-ems aic deemed to be essential 
m all tactoiie-s in an uulnstiy the necessity to 
mstal sue-h equipment should be promulgated 
by iiilc. 'I’lie eontinucd tiadc dcjnession, 
liowe-ver, iirecluded the issue of a geneial ordei 
by (jiovcTnment. 'The inaiority oi films find 
the initial cost ol siic-h iiistaliaiions i»rohibitive 
but a few coiiceriis have iirovided niechanieal 
ventilation in tlieir iactorn*s. Although some 
improvement in vcmlilation has been 
effected during the vcais 19112 and the bad 
design and unsuitability of the majority of 
the buildings occu])icd by the smaller lactoiicn 
IS stated to be still the cliiet obstacle to all 
round jnogic'ss In regard to Cotton ginning 
tactoiH‘sthe I’unjab Bepoits state th.it "ven- 
tilation 1 '- fui iiom .s.itisf.ict()ry hut .apart 
from a drastic alteration in the inctiiod 
of guniiig, little can be done to inqirovo ventila- 
tion sufficiently to dispose of tlic dust 111 ginning 
rooms ; the cost of such alteiation is at present 
prohibitive.” The Central Trovinccs’ Beports 
mention tliat ventilation arrangements have 


on the whole, shown satisfactory improvement 
in most pcrennialfactories. In the present 
conditions, owners of ginning factories are 
unable to adopt the expensive system of ducts 
and exhaust fans to overcome the dust nuisance. 
'I’hc ])rovision of ridge ventilation in cotton 
ginning factories has been a standard 
practice in the United Provinces in respect of 
new factories and is reported to have jiroved 
satisfactory wdicn combined with a reasonable 
height of roof. Ventilation in other faetoiies 
IS steadily improving tliougb the progress is 
not quite rapid due to depressed trade 
conditions. 'I’he extfuided use ot electricity 
IS steadily improving the general standard of 
lighting and is commended on w'ith approval 
in the Provincial factory reports for the ^ear 
193S 'The factory dcjiartmcnt m the province 
ot Bihar ami Orissa has compiled a little guide 
book to " Safety, Lighting and Ventilation in 
small factories,” based on photometric observa- 
tions, in order to help interested persons and 
builders ot f.ietories f-o so adpist the window 
area as to secure sufficient amount of natural 
lighting. 


Extent of Medical Facilities provided. — 

'J'be results oi a recent engiiiiy into Welfare 
vvoik (ondneted by tlie I.aliour Office show's 
that the jirovision of facilities for medical 
attendance and the supply of medicines is fairly 
gcneial in ali the larger labour-employing 
organisations in the Bombay Presidency. 
The Textile Labour Union in Ahmedabad 
is the only association of employees which 
provides medical facilities for its members. 
Tiiere are also Government, Municipal or chan- 
1 able hospitals and dispensaries which are open 
to tlic imblic and which arc used by the labour- 
ing cl.isses. In Ihe United Provinces, many of 
the larger employers maintain disjiensaries 
but no hospitals. 'The Buffenn Fund, a private 
org.misation aided by grants from Government 
and local bodies, maintains female hospitals at the 
more important towns The Lady Chelmsford 
Mateniity and Child Welfare League maintains 
.1 nnraber of centres for child weif.are and the 
tn-atnient of m.iternity cases. Many of the 
cinplovi'is in flu* Ci'iili.il J’lovinccs .uid IJcrai 
liuve provided well-equipped dispensaries, and 
medical facilities are within easy reach of the 
workers in almost all the factories and every 
important mining area in the I’lovincc. Some 
of the larger concerns in Bihar and Orissa and in 
the Punjab also provide medical facilities for 
their employees. In Madras only, a few large 
factories provide dispensaries. Medical facilities 
in the plantations are, bow'cvei, fairly good. All 
tbe jntc mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
provide di.spensaiics but most of the doctors in 
charge arc not registcicd medical graduates. 
Owing to hiiaiicial stringency tbe Indian Jute 
MilK Association were unable t o take any aof ion 
on the weltare sill vey conducted by a ladv doctor 
in the mill arixa anil leprosy siirvi'y earned out 
by tlie .M-bool ol trojiKui medieine. Jn spite 
ol flic general depression, tbe Jiilti Iron Works 
built a liuspital witli nji-to-date eqiiqnnent. ]ii 
all tbe tea gaulcns in Assam and in Bengal 
medital attoinlance and medicine are provided 
tor all classes ot employees. 'J'he medical arrange- 
ments in a large number of estates are super- 
vised by European medical officer. Well- 
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hospitals are also provided for the 
labour force in the mines and oil-fields m Assam. I 
1 art-time medical attendance and medicines 
are pr^ided by the employers in the Asaiisol 
Mines Board Area. Medical facilities are also 

S ovlded in the mines in Madias. In the Jliaria 
inlng Settlement eight hospitals arc main- 
tained by employers, tlie number of beds vary 
Ing from 6 to 12 in each ward. 

All the P^o^inc^al Factory Jlcporta for the 
year 1933 record a year of normal health amongst 
factory workers. 'J'hcre was no dislocation of 
industry anywhere on account of epidemics 
during the >ear 3 933 cxecjit perhaps to some 
extent in Poonu on account oi thcscvcie epidemic 
of plague 111 that City winch lasted from July 
tb October, (kmtiiiucd imjuovcmeut in gcncrsil 
sanitary Conditions in the larger factories is 
reported in all jirovinccs. In Bombay coneentra- 
tlon on several factories of the bazaar type 
has led to considerable improvements ami a 
rise in the standard of neighbouring sun^llcr 
concerns not yet ameiinbli* to this Act. The 
lack of municipal facilities for the disposal of 
trade waste lu Almiedabad is .stated to be a 
cause of insanitary taetoiy surroundings in that 
area. Conditions in the Dliaravi i’annenes in 
the Bombay Presidem v were investigated 
during 1932 and eonsuleralile improvements 
were effected. There was marked improvement 
Jn.tne sanitary conditions ot luetories in the 
Jitaghur area in Bengal on account ot the 
successtul instaiiatiou of a seweiage scheme 
The Bihar and Orissa reporl foi 19.12 states that 
the advisability and possiluiity of appointing. 
Medical Inspector of Factones'wns under eon- 
flideratioii of the local tlo\ eminent The 
United Pro\ luces Iteport rep'rh to occasional 
eases of persons sullering fiom obnoxious 
diseases being emidoved in tood inoduet taeto- 
nes and states that the Medical Ollicois ot 
Health were asked to give tins (imstion attention 
in their capacities as Additional Inspeetois ot 
Factories with a view to stopping tlie practice 
A Sanitary Inspector was aj»pointiMl in th(‘ 
Western India Mutch factory at Tirnvotti/aii ! 
(Madras) to be in ehaigc of th(> ant i-nuitarial I 
campaign. A medical otliccr has also been i 
appointed at a new factory estal)lislu>d m horn- 
bay for the iiiainifacturc ol lead au nnnilatois 

Maternity B«ie£its. 

In September 1924, Mr. N. M. Joshi made the 
first attempt in the Legislative Assembly to 
introduce a Bill to make iirovision foi the 
payment of niaternitv benefits in certain indus- 
tries. Under this Bill, the Local Government'' 
were to be asked to establish a Maternity Benefit 
Fund and to make payments out of this Fund 
The Bill, after circulation, was tlirown out bv 
the Assembly in August 1925. j 


the Act was lls 1,35,813. The statistics for the 
half year ending December 1933 show tlmt out 
of an average daily number of 43,809 women 
employed m tlie areas to which the Act applies, 
3,110 women applied for benefits and tli.it 2,728 
women, or fi.2 per cent, of those employed, were 
paid beiietits amonnting to Ils. (54,417-4-0. 

The Bombay Municipality has started since Feb- 
ruary 1928,'n maternity benefit sehome by wbieli 
benefit is given to halalkhore and scaveng- 
ing women in the form of leave with 
full pay not exceeding 42 consecutive 
days, including the date of confinement, as 
eertifled by the Executive Health Officer, if the 
birth takes place In Bombay, and by a Police 
Patel or by hospital authorities if it takes place 
out of Bombay. 

An Act was passed by the Central Provinces 
Council in 1930 on the same lines as that in 
Bombay. During the year 193.J benefits amount- 
ing 1o Bs 9 3.13 WiTc paid to 430 women workers 
as compared wutli Bs 12,394 paid to (505 women 
woikers m the previous year. 

In Assam, voluntary maternity benefit schemes 
have been adopted by almost every tea estate 
of repute. While pregnant women remain 
at work, they are put on light work on full rates 
of pay. Dining the period of advanced preg- 
nancy and after childbirth leave on lialf pay is 
usually granted and in some cases full pay is 
allowed and a bonus at childbirth is often 
granted in addition. The bonus is in some cases 
conditional on the child being healthy. The 
Assam Hallways and Trading Company, the 
next largest employers of labour in Assam, 
grants six months' leave on half pay provided 
the women have been examined by the medieval 
officers and attend hospital once a week. The 
Assam Oil Company grants leave on half pay 
for three montlis. On some estates in Coim- 
batore l^istrict female coolies arc fed free for 
a month before and a month after confinement. 
On other estates maternity benefit ranging 
from Ks. 3 to Rs. 5 is paid and in some other 
I estates free feeding of the women for two weeks 
1 before and tliree weeks after confliieraeat is 
I arranged. 

Labour Commission’s Recommendations. — 

Among the more impoitant recommendation'^ 
made by the Jtoyal Coramission on Indian Jjabour 
in connexion with the liealth of the industrial 
worker arc the following . — 

(a) India should have an Institute of 
Nutrition (TJio (roveniinent ot India have 
p<»sfpoiH‘d action on this recommendation inde- 
flint ely tor want ot tiiiuis.) 

(5) Local anthoritios should construct sanl 
tarv markets in all urban and mdiistrlal areas. 

(e) Adulteration of Foods Acts should he in 


The first Province In India to pass a 
Maternity Benefit Act was Bombay. The Act 
came into lurec on 1st July 1929. According 
to this Act, tlie pjiyinent ol inaternitv benefits 
is an obligation wliicli is imposed diicctly on the 
employer. Tlie Annual Jlejiort on the admi- 
nistration ot this Act foi tlie year ending 30tli 
Juno 1933 shows there were 11.7 claims 
paid per 100 women employed and the 
total amount of maternity benefit paid under 


1 lorci' ill all Provinces. 

(ff) In industrial provinces Public Health 
Bepaifmeiits should be st lengthened to deal 
wall induf'tiial hygiene, and iiiduhtnul disease. 

(/’) Women sliould be appointed to public 
bealt h stall paiticulaily in tiie moic industi ialiscd 
J’rovmces. 

(/) Comprehensive Public Health Act sliould 
he jiasscd in all Provinces. 
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{g) Wheare piped water suppUes are not 
available specitd precautions as to purity should 
be taken. 

(/*) Every provincial health department, 
every railway administration and all Boards 
of Health and welfare m mining areas should 
employ full time malariologists. 

(i) A Government diploma for health 
visitors should be instituted as the recognised 
qualification required of all women aspiring to 
such posts. 

(j) In the larger industrial areas Governments 
local authorities and industrial management, 
should co-operate in the development of child 
welfare centres and women’s clinics ; and 
Government should give percentage grants for 
approved schemes. 

(^■) Maternity Benefit legislation on the lines 
of the iJonibuy and Gentral Provinces Acts 
should be enactcil in all Piovinccs, and 

(0 All methods should be explored that may 
lead to the alleviation of existing hardships 
arising from the need of provision for sickness. 

Amendment of the Bombay Maternity 
Benefit Act, — It was represented to Govitii- 
nient that tho Act rc<xuircs aTnendiiient in 
certain respects and tho Boyal Commission 
on Labour have also dealt with the question 
ol maternity benefit. Accordingly tho Govern- 
incni ot Boniliav introduced in the J.ocal 
LegNative Council on the 11th August 1933 


a Bill to amend the Act. The Bill was referred 
to a select committee on the same day and was 
passed in 1934. Tho following changes have 
been made in the Act : — 

(o) Tho maximum period for which a woman 
shall he entitled to benefit is raised Iroiii 
seven to eight weeks. 

(ft) The qualifying period of service is raised 
from 6 months to 9 months. 

(c) The benefit was payable in three 
instalments, one at birth of a child and the 
other two thereafter. The Act now provides tor 
payments to be made either in two Instalments, 
one before and the other after child- 1 lirth or in 
one lumx) sum jiaymeiit alter delivery. 

(d) There was no time-limit within which 
tho benefit may bo claimed. The Amending 
Act jirescribes a limit ot six months after 
child-birtli. 

'j’he Seleid Committee did not agree to tho 
pro])ose<l changes in the rate of benefit and 
deleted tho clauses m the Bill relating to this 
quesf-ion 

TTinlcr their rule-making powers under the 
Act, the l^ocal Govenmient made a now rule 
in Decomlier 1933 whwdi makes an employer 
lialile for paying maternity benefit in the event 
of >ns closing his factory A woman entitled 
to mateinity bi'ucflt is not to ho deemed dis- 
missed within tho provisions ot Section 8, if 
she IS discharged on account ot the closing ot the 
factory in which she is employed. 


WELFARE WORK. 

(Excluding Health and Housing). 


In 1026, the Government of India requested | 
all Provincial Goveniinonts to collect full and 
comprehensive information with regard to the i 
measures imdei taken and the efforts made to ^ 
ameliorate tho conditions under which the! 
workers live when they are not actually! 
employed. The enquiry originated as the result I 
of the Ilecommendation adopted by tho Sixth! 
Session of the International Labour Conference i 
in connexion with the development of facilities | 
for the utilisation of workers’ spare time. The 1 
Labour Olficeot tin* Govt oi B()iiil)ay conducted | 
an enquiry in the Bombay Presidency, the results 
of which were published in the issue of the Labour ; 
Gazette for January 1927. I 

Apart from tho few Individual employers 1 
who have organised welfare work on modern 1 
lines, the first orgiiiiised attempt to intro- j 
duce welfari' activities of a particular type! 
was taken by the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- i 
tion early in 1930. In a circular letter dated i 
8th .lamiary, 1930, addressed to the mills affiliat- • 
ed to tho Jiombay Millowners’ Association, ; 
this Association requested all mills in 1 
Bombay City to give their w’liolchearted co- ' 
operation to their efforts tor devising machinery , 
for the improvement of the relations between ; 
the management and labour by giving immediate ' 
effect, wherever it was possible, among other 
things, to those classes of welfare work which 
have been uniformly successful, e.g., (a) periodical 
social gatherings of workpeople; (ft) provision 
of free mill dispensaries as soon as financial 
considerations permit: and (c) the establish- 
ment of creches at all mills. 


There wore 111 1934 nearly 30 cotton mills in 
B()iiil>.iv City which provided creches and in one 
of these mills tlie ereelio was lor untouchables 
only. Scv(>ral ol the mills wliich have 
criH'hes have staffed the ercehes with 
both qualified muses mid aj/aZ/ft Light food 
such us milk, lusemts, etc is given to the children 
in 17 cases and 111 13 ot them change of clothes 
aUoiH provided for under thi' new l.ietories Act 
wbieli <amo into loree tioin 1st January 1935 
it is obligatory on all laetones I'lnploying more 
tliaii titty woTiK'ii worki'Ks ari' ordinarily (‘luployed 
a suitable room sliall bi* providi'd lor the use of 
eliildK'ii undi'r the age ol six years belonging 
to biieli wommi l.oial Governments are 
eiiipow<‘red to make iiiles ])reseribmg tho 
standards for sueli 100 ms and tlu' nature 
of the supeiMhion I 0 lx* exereisi'd over the 
childrc'ii tlieieiii. Onl.v sexmi working mills 
have no disponsaiii's for tlicir workmen. A 
few mills keep [intent medicines only. A 
laige majority of tlie, mills which maintain 
dispensaries ha ve I'ligagi’d liill-timo compounders. 
The E. I). Sassoon iV: Company have employed 
two male doctors and a lady doctor for the 
benelit ol then employees and the, company 
also have a staff for aiitlmalarial propaganda. 
JSearly a third ot t be total number of tho working 
mills in liombay piovide night schools lor the 
education ot tlieir employees. The Sassoons 
also offer facilities to the workers for technical 
education. Facilities for recreation of a regular 
character such as games, wrestling, etc., are 
provided for by about ten mills. Occasional 
recreational activities like cinemas, dramas 
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music, etc., are arranged for in a few mills while 
in a few others annual social gatherings are held. 
Tea shops are provided in a good number of mills 
while cheap gram shoT)S lor the beneflt of the 
workers are run ]»y four mills. The Sassoon 
group of India allow their workmen to make 
purchases from tlndr <*Ir)tli shops at 10 per cent, 
discount on credit, recoveries being made from 
wages. J'he employees of 17 mills enjoy the 
benetlts ol jirovidenl’ funds while pension schemes 
for employees are m foree in 0 mills. Co-opera- 
tive credit societies are established in 23 out of 
the 05 working mills studied. 

More eomplele and u]i-to-date information 
on all wellari' items will lie avallabl(‘ as a result 
of a very eompndieiisive eiujuiry condiu'ted by 
the Bombay Labour olliec in 1934 as a part ol 
its General Wage (^insus programme covering 
all perennial factories in the I’resiileiuy J'roijcr 

The Royal Commission on Tiidian labour have 
recommended that there should be a more 
general extension on the part ol the employer ol 
welfare work in its broader sense ; and that in 
the larger jute and cotton industrial areas, 
mills and factories should organise in groups, 
each esiablishment having its own welfare e.entrc 
and health visitor under the supc'rvisiou of n 
woman doctor employed by the group. 

The AH-Tndia Industrial Welfare Confer- 
ence of 1922 passed a resolution that social 
servile organisations should be asked to 
take up the woik of training welfare workers. 
The establishments of workers’ committees in all 
Industrial establishments was also urged but 
very little progress appears to have been made 
so far in this direction. 

In the Bombay Presidency except in the case 
of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills in 
Sholapur and the Currimblioy Ebralum Work- 
men’s Institute at Bombay, no other employers 
have employed any special welfare officers or 
workers to conduct their welfare activities. 
But Messrs. K Sassoon ^ (’o , Lhl , have 
appointed a Labour Officer fur all their eleven 
Textile Mills in Bombay City. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel | 
Company has appointed a welfare officer 
with an office and stall to co-ordinate the vaiious 
welfare activities tliat have been carried on by 
the Steel Company. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, except at 
the Empress Mills, no regular stalf of welfare 
officer and workers appcais to have been 
appointed. 

In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation employ a full-time weltare supu in- 
to ndent and a trained staff consisting of 4 
doctors, 6 nurses, 8 matrons, 8 compounders, 
about a dozen midwives, 19 teachers and 2 
sergeant patrols. 

In Bengal, attempts have been made by some 
jute mills to set up day and night sidiools but 
many of these schools are reported to have been 
closed owing to the lack of interest shown by the 
employees. Except for the facilities for tech- 
nical training that are provided at the 
Icchapur Rifle Factory, the Cossipore Gun and 


Shell Factory and the Government Weaving 
School at Serampore there is little or no 
organised provision for industrial and vocational 
training in the industrial centres in Bengal. 

The welfare centre inaugurated in Clive .lute 
Mills made good progress during the year 1933. 
The Indian Iron and Steel Comj)any, llirapur, 
.tstablisbed a Baby Clinic in the charge of a 
qualified nurse. The Burmah Shell Company’s 
labour bureau and we, Hare dej)artment at 
Budge Budge continued to do cxe.ollent work. 
An instance of the progicps made is staled 
to be the success of the niglit school condin-tcd 
by the depaitmcnt. A number of workmen 
who attend the school we, re, until recently, 
ahsolutelv illiterate but now many of them 
are able to fill u]> inonev order foiins, write out 
an address, and read a telegram. 

This e/)mpany has also employed a full time 
Labour otlner to look after the labour employed 
lu their oil installation 111 Bombay. 

In Bombay, the Bombay Municipality has 
introduced compulsory education in F and G 
Wanls which are chielly peopled by millhands. 
In the Government factories at Kirkee, the 
Kirkec Education Soc,ioty which is wid I supported 
by the iactory authorities conducts six night 
schools. The Gokak Falls Mills Company 
maintains one night school for adult workers. 
In Ahmedabad one mill runs a school for half- 
timers and eight mills maintain schools for 
workers’ childien. U’liice mills in the Sholapur 
district and tlie Government workshop at Dapiiri 
provide lor the primary education of half- 
timers. 

The Social Service League, Bombay, maintains 
scveial night sdiools and a Textile 'J’echrucal 
School at rarcl, for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual mill workers. The 
Bombay Y.M.C. A conducts iieailj night schools 
with an average daily attendance of about 200. 
The Ahmedabad Labour Union conducted in 
1933, l() day schools, 10 night schools, one 

Nursery school, one boarding school for boys and 
one boarding school for gills. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has establushed a Technical Institute 
I at Jamshedpur to train in theory and practice 
ceTta:a selected students for positions in the 
operating departments. The Company also 
maintains o\cr twenty schools for the education 
of the ciuldren of its employees. 

In Madras, seventy factories registered under 
the Indian Factories Act have provided schools 
for half-timeis and 111 some cases for employees* 
children also. Tlio Buckingham and Carnatic 
MUls maintain a day as well as a night school. 
The day school is an elementary school with 5 
standards and has a technical section attached 
to it. 

In Burma, very few firms provide facilities for 
education. The Burma Oil Company maintains 
schools in the Yeiiang-Yaung Oilfield for about 
800 children and proposes to start a night school 
for its employees. The Burma Corporation 
makes an annual doniition of lls. 1,000 for the 
maintenance of the Anglo- Vernacular Middle 
School at Namtii and is also constructing a school 
at Baldwin for the education of the children of 
Its employees. 
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In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation maintains four day schools for 
boys and girls, two night scliools and two 
industrial classes, for employees. The Elgin 
Mills at Oawnpore, the United Agra Mills, Agra 
and the B. N. W. llailway Woi kshops at Gorakh- 
pur also provide for the education of the children 
ol their employees. 'I'lie Klgin Mills have built 
a iiennanent stage for dramas and puichased 
a cinema machine for the entertainment of 
their workers. Messrs. Begg Butherlund A Co. 
who arc the managing agents for several large 
concerns, earrv on wcllarc aetivitiesin providing 
schools, tiee milk to siip]>ly ])Ui)ils, disjiensaiies, 
gymiiasmm and spoits, ‘libiary, ree.ieational 
programmes, etc. 

In the Punjab, only the new Egerton Woollen 
Mills Company, l)hariwal, maintains a school. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Empress Mills in Nagpur have Nursery and 
primary classes for the childien in the creches, 
lliiiing the year 5r):i5 children received 

primary education in iactoij 'schools as against 


705 ill the previous year, the fail m attendance 
being due to a general reduction in the number 
of children cm ployed. Cr(lches are attached to 
SIX cotton mills and one pottery works in this 
province. The cdue,ational work outside the 
mills is conducted by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association which has established 9 centres where 
the mill-workers reside. Of these, 8 centres 
have night schools. The Empress Mills also 
make annual contributions of about Bs. 3,500 to 
other schools where the cliildren of the work- 
Iieoplc study. 

In Assam, some of the tea gardens maintain 
scliools for children ; but these schools are not 
popular as the labourers are generally recruited 
from the aboriginal tribes witli whom education 
is at a discount particularly as it interferes with 
the earnings of their cluldren who find employ- 
ment in the gardens. The Assam Oil Company 
maintains a Middle English School and the 
Assam llailways and Trading Company provides 
a Middle English and a Primary School for the 
children of their employees. No industry provides 
schools for adult labourers. 


Welfare Work on Railways. 


Recreation —Hallways as a group are the 
largest employcis of labour m India and their 
welfare work is therefore being dealt with 
separately. All Hallways provide facilities toi 
recreation for their employees and their children. 
The total numbt'r ot institutes and clubs whudi 
have hec'n ])rovided loi lailway cinjdoyces and 
their childrc'ii amount to neaily 2UO lor 
Eurojx'ans and Anglo liidiaii'i and over 150 lor 
Indians. 

Each institute is icgaidod as a cluh luovidcd 
by the Railivay free of icnt. The institutes 
provide a reading 100 m, indoor and outdoor 
games, etc., and are generally self-supporting 
although grants aic made from fines’ funds to 
meet the recurring expenses in deserving cases. 
The railways also undertake to recover the 
subscriptions of the members through the 
paysheets and to remit them to the manager of 
the institute. The membership of the institutes 
is compulsory on some railways. 

Sports committees and athletic clubs have 
been formed on several railways, e.q.^ 
the G I.P. and the East Indian Hallways with 
the object of promoting athletic sports among 
the employees and organizing tournaments. 
The Indian Bailw'ay Athletic Association 
formed for the pioinotion and development 
of inter-railway athletic competitions of all 
kinds is a registered association and its 
membership is open to the B-aUway Board 
and its subordinate ofl&ces as well as to 
railways which are parties to the Indian 
Bailway Conference Association. Inter-district 
or inter-divisional competitions are also run 
by local sports’ committees with the idea of 
encouraging sports among all classes of staff. 
The inter-railway boxing, wrestling and football 
competitions are arranged in loin groups. In 
J931 the Noith Western Hallway piovided 
a stadium witliiu easy uaeli ot Ihc living 
nuartcrs of the BailNsay employ eca at 
Mouhalimra. 


I The cinema shows and magic lantern lectures 
which have 1 'en recently organized for the 
I recreation of railway employees are growing 
in popularity with the stall. 

The East Indian Bailway locomotive and 
carnage and wagon workshops, Lucknow, 
have Welfare Cominittees which meet monthly 
and disjiose of matters brouglit forward by the 
vaiious delegates. Such Committees have also 
beiMi formed m the l^erainbur as well as the 
Golden Bock workshops of the South Indian 
Bailway. 

Education. — Almost all Bail ways provide 
facilities lor the education of their illiterate 
staffs as well as fur the children of Bailway 
employees. The progress made in this direc- 
tion on each railway may be briefly stated as 
follows : — 

The N.W. Bailway have started three experi* 
mental se,hools tor adult workers in the run- 
ning locomotive sheds at Lahore, Sibsur 
and Kotrl. The cxpeiirnent has so far been 
confined to tlie locomotive staff as the 
majoiity of the staff in this branch 
are illiterate and education provides a great 
inducement in that wages can practically be 
doubled by qualifying for promotion to the higher 
grades of running staff. The East Indian Bail- 
way provide 37 schools for the employees 
of the Operating Department. The Eastern 
Bengal Bailway provide 9 night schools for 
adult employees, the daily average attendance 
at these schools being 309. On the Burma 
Bailways educational facilities for adult work- 
men have hitherto proved a failure and another 
experimental school has recently been opened 
for firemen. 

The B B. & C. I. Bailway has recently 
opened classes for imparting instruction in the 
three B’s at 3 centres on the Broad-Gauge and 
3 on the Metre -Gauge systems. As an induce- 
ment to study, a bonus of Bs. 5 is paid to each 
man nassinc a simnle test. On the E. B. BaII- 
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way, the Locomotive Department holds classes 
at Lundlng, Badarpur and Chittagong to assist 
drivers to qualify as “ English speaking ” 
which grade carries a higher pay. The 
oiily fadliti^ ghen by the B. & N. W. Hallway 
are first aid classes and subjects of a tech- 
nical nature in the liocomotlve Department. The 
Bengal Nagpur Hallway provides 14 schools 
for Imparting elementary training in reading, 
writing and rudimentary arithmetic to Indian 
drivers, sliunters and firemen so as to enable 
them to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the rules and orders affecting train working. 
On the M. S. M. llailway there are two 
night schools at Hubli and Giintakal respectively 
both of which receive financial support from the 
Company. 

Schools for the education of adult workmen 
do not exist on the G. I. P. Hallway but a school 
is established at Biua for imparting technical 
instruction and conducting refresher courses 
in Hallway working. 

For Workers* Children.— The facilities pro- 
vided for the education of the children of 
railway employees are as under; — 

About 100 schools for European and Anglo- 
Indian children and 130 schools for Indian 
ciiildren are maintained at suitable centres 
and the total number of pupils on the rolls is 
about 6,000 and 10,000 respectively. The total 
expenditure from revenue on the European 
and Anglo-Indian schools is Hs. 4 laKhs 

{ ler annum and on tlio Indian schools Hs. 1 4 
akhs. The Hallway Dcjiaitmont also aids 
certain schools lor children ot railway employees 
The total number of children in railway aided 
schools Is about 4,000 (Euiopean an<l Anglo- 
Indian) and 8,000 (Indian'l and the total annual 
grants made by the Hallway are about Rs. 50,000 
to each group. 'J’l o Railway Dejiartment also 
gives direct flnaneuil assistance to its employees 
towards the education of their children in 
certain hill schools. 'I'he total expenditure 
<m this account in 1027 28 was Hs. 3.5 lakhs 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians and Rs. 28-8 
thousands for Indians. 

Eacilities are also afforded by the grant of 
))asscs and concession tickets to enable the 
ciiildren to attend schools. 


on Railways, 

The present methods of assistance liave re- 
cently evoked public criticism on the score of 
their being more favourable to European and 
Anglo-Indian employees than to the Indian 
and with a view to eliminating all trace of 
racial discrimination the Railway Board tdaced 
Mr. C. E. \V. Jones, C.I.E., I.E.S., on special 
duty in 3927 with instructions to collect all 
facts and figures regarding the assistance given 
by railways for the education of the children 
of their employees. On a consideration of Mr. 
Jones’ report the Board have now formulated 
their future policy on the following lines : — 

All railway schools would be transferred to 
local authorities or private bodies, special grants 
being given out of railway funds where neces- 
sary. The assistance given by the Railway 
Dci)arfmcnt would be confined to employees 
who draw i)ay below a prescribed maximum 
and to paicntswlio arc obliged to send their 
children to boaidirig schools. The assistance 
would take the foirn of grants to the employees 
of a fixed piopoit.ion not exceeding one-half of 
the board and tuition fees, the proportion 
depending upon tlie pay drawn by the parent 
and falling with the increase in pay. The 
assistance would be open to all employees 
without distinction oi community, race or creed. 

Several company managed railways have also 
signified their willingness to adopt a similar 
policy. But the question is still receiving further 
eouaidcration because of the rei)resentations 
received in connexion with the scheme. 

Co-operation. — The Railway Administration 
have noticed tliat heavy indebtedness degrades 
the employee and impairs his efficiency and 
they have therefore encouraged the formation 
of co-oi>erative credit societies and co-operative 
stores lor ail grades of employees. 

Co-operative Credit Societies have been 
formed on all railways and aio managed by 
committees generally elected from among the 
sliaieholders. But in some cases, the lieads 
of the departments are required to be the chair- 
men of the committees and they have power to 
nominate some of the members of the 
committee. 


WAGES. 


It was in 1873 that one of the earliest attempts , 
to collect wage statistics in India was made by 
Issuing instructions to District Officers to submit | 
half yearly returns showing the average monthly J 
wages of certain classes of skilled and unskilled 
labour. The returns thus collected were utilized i 
for compiling a series of comparable statistics' 
of wages for selected Districts in each Province j 
and these statistics were published in the pub- j 
Ucation “ Ihrices and Wages *’ issued annually 1 
by the Director-General ot Commercial Intelli-, 
gence and Statistics. A reference, however, 
to Mr. Dutt’s Reiwrt on an Enquiry into Rise 
of Prices in India would show that these sta- 
tistics were found to be wholly unreliable aud 
consequently these half yearly returns from 
District Omcers wore discontinued iiom 


1910. In iiicii place a qiiiuqucani.il wage census 
in all Provinces was obtained except in the 
Central Provinces where an annual return 
from District Officers continued. The first 
quinquennial wage census was held in 1911-12 
and the second in 1916-17. Statistics regard- 
ing wages continued to be published in “Prices 
and Wages” which gc,ve the results of the 
quinquennial wage censuses in respect of a few 
urban and rural occupations. As the statistics 
were still far fiom satisfactory the third wage 
census, which was duo in 1921-22, was aban- 
doned except in Madras and the Punjab. In 
1921 an attempt was made by the Government 
ol India to hold an Ali-India census of industrial 
wages with the active and vohintiiry co-operation 
of employers, but uotliiiig could bo done partly 
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because a number of employers either failed City. The (loverumcnt ol Jiombay (iecidrd that 
to submit returns or submitted incomplete the CommiHsioiu>r oi Labour should conduct a 
returns and partly because neither the Central Deiiartmciital enquiry into waqcs and uiioiii- 
nor the Local Governments were able to provide ployment in the Jtonibay Cotton Textile Industry 
the staff required for the purpose owing to and this enquiry eo^e^lug about a dozen prim i- 
linancial stringency. The annual issues of pal o<*eui)ations in all Wills in the J’rcsiihiuey 
Prices and Wages were also suspended in 1923 was launclK'd in March and tlu* llepoit of the 
as a lesult of retrenchment and no regular enquiry was piiblish(>d in June 1931 'I'lic 
official wage statistics are now published for Government of tlie Cientral Piovinces andlJt'rai 
British India as a whole. conducted a similar lUKiuiry on paralUd Inu's 

In the United Provinces a scheme for a census and the report ot that enquiry was publislu'd 
of Industrial Wages to be taken along with the in August 1 934 Apart from th(>sc ciKiuiries 
regular census was considered but was not Bombay Labour Oilicc; has also conduct" 
carried through. A periodical survey of wages ‘‘il enquiries into (1) Wages ot peoples in lloin- 
has been carried out every five years since 1912 •’ny, (2) Agricultural Wages, (3) Wages 

in the Punjab. These surveys deal with the <>i Municipal workers, (4) (ncrical Mages 
wages of certain classes of workers in three »n Bombay City and (5) Wages of Printing 

S rihcipal towns, in selected villages unaffected T*ro3s Workers in selected Printing Presses in 
y urban conditions, and at certain Railway Bombay City. The results of all these 
stations to secure a means of comparison with enquiries have been published either in the 
rural wages in the same neighbourhood. Beyond form of special Reports or in the “Labour 
the figures of average monthly wages of certain Gazette." 
classes of labour submitted by factories in all 

Provinces every year for Inclusion in the annual Government of Bombay have now 

Reports on the Administration of the Indian launched a general wage Census which is intended 
Factories Act, no regular and detailed statistics tocover in a bout two years, all tactorics, transport 
of industrial wages arc available. In Madras workers, workers in docks, municipalities and 
quinquennial wages censuses have been con- building trades, etc The first part of the Cen- 
ducted since 1908 showing the average wages of sus held lor the month of May 1934 covered 
certain artisans (as well as farm servants em- cvciy perennial factory in the Bombay Prosi- 
ployed as agricultural labour) in respect of deucy. The enquiry was conducted on the basis 
homogeneous tracts and districts. These con- of the muster roll and essential information 
Buses, however, only relate to rural and urban regarding the number of days worked during a 
wages and not to industrial wages. A thorough pay period by each worker, his rate of wages and 
Investigation of the conditions of labour, and bis earnings was called for. Seasonal factories 
particularly the rates of wages on tea estates In will be covered for one month of intensive 
Assam, was made in 1921-22 by a Committee working during tlio winter of 1935-36 and all 
appointed by the Government of that Province, non-tactory industiies and organisations will bo 
The Labour Office of the Government of Bombay covcicd between March and December during 
conducted three enquiries into the wages of the next or the lollowing year. To the best of 
workers in the cotton mills in the Bombay the knowledge of the Labour Office no other 
Presidency in 1921, 1923 and 1926 respectively, country in the woild has attempted an enquiry 
Early ill 1934 thcie was a considerable agitation into wages on such a gigantic se-alo and the 
among labour ranks m Bombay City tor a Go- results of the Census wull be ot a tar reaching 
vernment enquiry into alleged large reductions character 'Phe Labour ofiiee hoi)es to t)iiblish 
in wage rates m L'xtilc mills in the Bombay all the reports covi'ring perennial factories by 
Presidency, particularly in Mills in Bombay [the cud ot March 1936. 


WAGE RATES. 


Agriculture. — Whether wages paid to agri- wages ot the three important »;las..»t‘S of agn- 
cultuial labour in India have kept pace with cultural laboui intf ural areas in the Punjab • — 
the increase in the cost of living is, for several 

reasons, a very difficult question to answer. Carpenters .. .. 16 to 32 annas a day. 

Firstly conditions vary so markedly between Masons . . .. 16 to 38 annas a day. 

province and province that it is almost imi>os- Unskilled labourers .. 6i to Iffi annas a day. 

sible to obtain accurate and comparable ilgures 

of wages for different classes of agricultural As regards the last occupation it was 
labour. Secondly there exists a variety of pointed out that the most frequent wage was 
methods adopted for remunerating the workers between 7^ to 8i annas. The Labour Office 
engaged in different agricultural areas in India, of the Government of Bombay published a 
For example, in the Punjab, there are four Report in 1924 of an Enquiry into Wages m 
forms of wages, such as (a) purely cash wages, Agiicultuie which gave the average daily earn- 
(b) cash wages with supplements which may ings of three classes of agricultural labour, viz., 
consist of food, tobacco, lodging, bedding, skilled labour, ordinary labour and field labour 
clothing, etc., (c) purely grain wages, and (d) in each of the 26 districts of the Bombay Presi- 
wages other than in cash or grain. In the Punjab dency separately for urban areas and rural areas 
the results ot tlio last quinquennial wages for each of 23 years from 1900 to 1922. The 
survey wliich was held in December 1927 show figures for eacli year from 1923 to 1 933 have 
that tUo foUuwmg were the average daily been published in tiie Bombay Labour Gazette 
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Wage Rates, 


and in tlicj lioinbay Adininifttration Kopoits 
The wages prevailing in other provinces 
for similar types ot labour do not. com- 
pare very unfavourably with wages in the 
Bombay Pro.sidency for any particular year 
for which a comparison is made. This state- 
ment requires an important qualification. It 
is not meant that the money amounts actiiallv 
paid are similar. The rates of wages in different 
provinces vary according to the extent of their 
industrialisation and money wages in provinces 
which are mainly agricultural are on a lower 
level than the money wages in Provinces which 
are highly Industrialised such as Bombay and 
Bengal. There is no doubt whatever that 
wages considerably improved in all paits 
of India between 1018 and lOaf). T.iking the 
Bombay Presidency as a whole the downward 


tendency in the level of wages which set in 
1925 and continued up to the end of 1927 was 
checked during the year 1928 during which 
period wages of all classes of agricultural labour, 
except field lalKuir m urban areas and ordinary 
labour in rural areas, either remained stationary 
or showed a definite upvvaid tendency, but there 
has been a sharp lall m agricultural wage rates 
during the last four vi'ars 
Comparison of conditions in India to-day 
with the pre-war year shows that during this 
particular period the condition of the Jndian 
labourer has undoubtedly improved. This 
IS amply proved by the figures given below 
showing the index numbers of daily average 
wages of skilled laboureis, ordinary labourers 
and field labouiers for urban areas and for 
rural areas for the Bombay Piesidency. 


Agricultural Wages (Nominal). 

Index Numbers for the Bombay Presidency {including Sind) 1913=100. 



j III ban areas. 

j Kural Aieas. 

Year. 

J*'U'1(1 

Ordinary 

Skilled 

Field 

1 

1 Ordinary 

Skilled 


Labour. 

Laboui . 

Laboui. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

1922 

189 

192 

195 , 

170 

162 

179 

1923 

200 

200 

196 

171 

171 

187 

1924 

195 

196 

209 

176 

181 

191 

1925 

221 

208 

224 

206 

181 

211 

1926 

221 

204 

216 

198 

381 

215 

1927 

200 

192 

211 

3 76 

3 70 

206 

1928 

191 

192 

212 

180 

175 

210 

1929 

388 

393 

206 

380 

3 79 

213 

1930 

174 

3 79 

198 

371 

173 

205 

V'Sl 

3.53 

357 

185 

3 39 

J43 

172 

1932 

344 

151 

3 80 

131 

3 3.5 

105 

193.3 

137 

141 

178 

127 

127 

100 


The Cotton Textile Industry — The most 
Imriortant centres of the cotton textile industry 
In India are situated in the Bombay Presidency. 
The main sources of information as icgards the 
wages paid In this industry arc the lleports of 
three Enquiries conducted bv the Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay into Wages and 
Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill Indiistrv in 
the Bombay Presidency and tin* t\M) Bombay 
and C. P. and Beraneports ofihe departmental 
enquiries into \\age eiits. 

It is claimed that the 1926 Enquiry as com- 
pared with the previous two Enquiiies, was more 
satisfactory in its method, more detailed in its 
scope and more accurate and reliable in its 
results as the information collected related to 
each individual worker and not to groups of 
workers in each occupation as was the case in 
the previous Enquiries. The results of this 
Enquiry give among other things, figures for 
average daily earnings of all occupations of 
cotton mill operatives, average monthly earnings 
for operatives coveied in Bombay and Sholapur, 
the average number of days worked, the number 
of operatives working ‘ Eiill time ’ i.e., working 
on all the working days during the Census month, 
the average earnings of those working full time 


the percentage absenteeism by departments and 
details regarding amounts of bonuses secured by 
the workcis. 

Wages in the Bombay and the Sholapur mills 
aic paid monthly irrespective of the fact whether 
they are based on time rates or piece rates or 
fixed on a daily or a monthly basis or in any other 
manner. While in the case of the Ahmedabad 
mills wages are paid fortnightly or by ‘ haptas ' 
refeiring to a period generally of 14 days for 
piece workers and to a period of 16 days for time 
workers. Wage peiiods ot a week or‘hai)tas‘ 
of 8 days are also to be found. 

Different systems are adopted at these three 
centres with regard to the methods of calculating 
wages. In the case of the mills in Bombay City 
there is first a “ basic ” rate to which was added 
a dearness allowance of 80 per cent, for male piece 
workers and 70 per cent, for male time workers 
and all female workers. Those mills which grant 
a good attendance bonus add the amount of the 
bonus granted, to the gross wage from which 
are deducted any fines that might be inflicted 
before arriving at the net wages payable. 
Tlie tcim ‘ basic* in the case of the Bombay 
mills may be generally considered to apply to 
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Individual mills it might apply to any year 
between 1913 and 1918 in which year the first 
increase of ] 5 per cent, was granted as dearness 
allowance. This was increased to 85 per cent, 
os the 1st January 1019. The next increase 
granted on 1st February 1920 was 20 per cent, 
extra to male workers on time rates and to female 
workers both on time and piece rates, and 40 
per cent, extra to male operatives on pieije 
rates — the total percentages amounting to 55 
and 75 respectively. On the 1st November 
1920 the 55 per cent was raised to 70 per cent, 
and the 75 per cent to 80 per cent. During 
the years 1 032 and 1 933 most of the working 
Mills'in Dombay ri‘duood wages by eltectiug mils 
in those allowanoes. 'rherc has boon no unitor- 
mity m the matter and altliough m some mills 
allowances ot 50 per cent 01 ov(t are granted 
these allowances in otlier mills ha\e i>ecn 
reduced to 25 T>er cent, or less The weighted 
a\erage cut lor the whole industry m Bombay 
amounts to about is pci cent. 

As a ri'sult of the discussions tx'twiH'ii the 
Government ot Bombay and the Bombay 
Millowm'rs’ Association whicli followed the 
publication of the report ot the Dc'part mental 
Enquiry, the Association decided to recsommend 
to all till'll membi'i’s the adoption ot consolidated 
rates for workers on time rates of wages Bin- 
form standard rates weic piiblishi'd and thesi* 
have lieen adopted by most Mills in Bombay 
City. Individual Mills were, however, ^X'rmitted 
to eont'imii' tlii' dearni'ss allowMiices m the case ot 
workers on piece rates ot wages but tlii'se allow- 
ances wi'H' to be nil leased hv live pel cent 
from 1st .Tannary 1935 in 'vii'W ot the leduction 
111 Statutoiy weekly houis fiom 60 to .54. 

In the Ahmedabad mills there is a complete 
lack of uniformity in the methods adopted for 
calculating the different additions and deductions 
before arriving at the tlnal earnings. In Ahme- 
dabad, the millowmers and the local 1 abours 
Union weie engaged loi ovci a veai in examining 
a jiroposal b.v the ownuisto ri'duce w.igcs bv 
25 per cent. Altei protiacti'd discussions the 
question was retcired to a Conciliation Boaril 
consist mg ot Mr Ch.unankil Baii'kli, J’t<‘sidenl 
ot the Almii'dabad Millow'iii'rs’ Association and 
Mr iShankeilal Banlo r. In suhs»'qucnt discus- 
sions, Ml Mann Subedar ic])la(ed Mi Jtankcr 
as till' K'piescntative ot Laboui. On the Ineak- 
down ot these iiegijtiations th<3 whole question 
was icteried to Mr I’atkar, late Judge of the 
Bombay High Court, as an unipm*; but in the 
mcanwhiJc tla* cmplov'eis and tlu* woikeis 
weri' able tliiough tla* mediation ot Mi M. K 
Gandhi at Jlt lhi, to leaih a satisiactory agree- 
ment aeeeptabk' to botli parties and this agree 
inent known as the Delhi Agreement was signed 
by both tlie parties m the jireseiue of Mi. I’atkar 
ill Bombay in Januaiy 1935, in/e/'f/Zm, theagice- 
mi'iit laid down a unitorm cut ot (ij jier cent 
in the wages of all workeis on both time and 
piece rates of WMges provideil that the. earnings 
of two loom wi'aveis should not be lediiced 
below Bs 41-4-0 toi 20 working days. Stan- 
dardisation of pil'd' rates is to be etlceted after 
Ist January 1936 and with a view to lu-ovide 
for a prompt settli'inent of all wage questions on 
cither side m lutiiiv, the parties weie to evolve 
a scheme for automatic adjustment ot wages. 


The methods of calculating wages in Sholapur 
are different from those in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. There are five items which go to 
make the full wage of an operative. These 
items arc (1) the basic rate, (2) dearness allow- 
ance which is 35 per cent, in the case of all female 
workers and all male time workers and 40 per 
cent, in tiio case of all male piece workers, 
(3) the number of grace days granted for which 
payment is made, (4) bonus, and (5) the benefit 
derived tor the gram eoiicessioii. The Sholapur 
Millowners decided to roduoe wages by 121^ 
jier cent, with etteet from 1st .Tatiuary 1934 . 
The propoaaUvas mot by a violent strike which 
lasted tor ni'arly Three months but the woikcrs 
weic loiced to aeccjit the cut. 

As far as cotton textile workers in the Bombay 
Presidency are umcerni'd the icsiilts of the 1926 
census ot w'ages m textile mills m Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur coiiduetod by the 
Bombay bahoiii ofiicc would, to a certain extent 
still hold good it Ihc average ot the cuts effi'cti'd 
m Bombay (about 20 [ler (ciit), Ahmedabad 
(6i per cent) and Sholapur (124 ])er cent) 
are applied The following table gives the 
avi'rage daily I'animgs ior men, women, 
ehildieii and all adults einiJoyi'd m ti'xtile mills 
in th(' three eentri'S mentioned on this basis. — 


Average datly earnings for. 


Centre. 


Bombay 
A li III c da- 
bad 

SlioJajuir . 


M n. 


11 s a 
I 3 
I .5 

0 U 


1 ' 1 


1 

All " 

j Women, j 

Children j 

adults. 

Us a p 

Ks. 

a. p 

Rs a p 

) 0 9 9 



1 1 0 

) 9 11 9 

0 

5 0 

L 3 4 

i 0 5 10 


3 6 

0 12 10 


'I'hc avi'rage moutbly cariimgs ot w'orkers m 
ditri'ient age and m'X groups m the Bombay and 
SlioI.ii»ui cotton mills, it worked out. on the same 
basi.s as 111 t be above tiildi', would be a>- lollow's : — 


Sex and 

Age group. 

Average monthly Ear- 
nings* m 

Bombay. | 

Sholapur. 


Us a p 

Us a p 

Mi'll 

30 1 9 

20 15 0 

Women 

14 3 0 

H 12 0 

Cliililien 


5 0 0 

All Adults . . 

26 ’5 0 

0 

0 

5i 


♦Similar figures eaiinot be w'orked out tor 
Ahmedabad owing to the admixture of wage 
payments on the basis of monthly and fort- 
iiigditJy, bi-moi)tlily or IG-day “haiita" payments. 


The figuics in the table give average monthly 
eaiiungs aJfcr allowing lor absentei'isin. It is 
inteiestmg however to asiertam what the 
average moiitJdy earnings w'ould be for wtifIots 
putting in full tmii', 1 e. without- remaining 
absent. The following table gives the figures of 
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average monthly earnings of full time workers 
in textile mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur after applying the cuts effected in 
the last three years, the figures for Ahmedabad 
being arrived at by multiplying the average 
daily earnings by 27. 


Sex and 
Age group. 


Avi^rage monthly earnings 
of full time workers in. 


Bombay. 


Ahmeda* 

bad. 


Sholapur. 


Men . . 
■Women 
(yhlldren 
All adults 


Rs. a p. 

(i 0 
IG 0 0 

32 3 0 


30 2 0 
1 « 11 0 
8 XI 0 
32 13 0 


Rs. a. p. 


23 r* 0 
10 0 0 
6 2 0 
21 0 0 


The Report of the Departmental enquiry/ 
conducted by the Bombay labour office last year; 
into Wage Outs and Unemployment in the Cotton 
Textile Industry in all centres in the Bombay 
Presidency contains a wealth of most valuabje 
information both cm wage's and the extent of 
“ rationalisation ” attempted and effectc'd in 
this industry during the last few years. The 
enquiry was conducted on the basis of the 
sample method and the ten most numerically 
important occupations which between them 
cover about 70 per cent of tlie total number 
of workiK'ople employed m the industry wore 
studied. The results are presented for six 
centres: (l) Bombay City; (2) Ahmedabad 
centre; (3) other Gujarat centres; (4) Sholapur 
tkmtre; (.'») Kliandesii Contree; and (0) Southern 
Maliral.ha Centres. Tlie avisrage dally earnings 
for tlie ten occupations studied in these six 
centres are as follows ; — 


Occupation. 

Bom- 

bay, 

Alimcd- 

abad 

Gujarat 

cx(;l 

Abmed- 

abad. 

Occupation. 

Sliobv 

pur. 


Klian- 

desh. 

South- 

ern 

Mah- 

ratha. 

Drawing Tent ersinen . 

Ils.a. p 

1 2 8 

its a p 

1 3 11 

Rs a. p- 
0 3 4 r> 

Drnwdng Tentersmen . 

Rs a.p.\ 
0 12 13 

R'».a. p 

0 13 9 

Rs.a. p. 
0 11 0 

Slubbing 'IVntersnieii 

1 3 10 

1 5 11 

1 1 8 

Sliibbiiig I'l'iitersmen. . 
inter Tentersmen 

0 14 

« 

0 13 10 

0 13 1 

Inter 'JVntcrsiiU'ii 

1 3 2 

1 1 5 

1 0 0 

0 3 3 

2 

0 L3 1 

0 12 1 

Roving Hent(*Ts 

1 2 4 

1 3 10 

0 3 4 6 

Koving 'I'entms 

0 12 

3 

0 31 11 

0 31 1 

Ring Riders* 

0 14 10 

1 0 10 

0 12 9 

RingKideis* 

0 10 

7 

OH) 4 

0 H 1 

Tarw alias* .. 

0 13 2 



Tarwallas* 

0 8 

0 

0 8 0 

0 5 7 

Dofb'rs* 

0 10 10 

0 li* 7 

0 fll 

Dolfeis* 

0 7 

;i 

0 6 0 

0 .5 2 

I'wo Loom Weavers 

0 8 3 0 

1 14 11 

1 30 6 

3'wo ].oon\ Weavers . 

1 8 

0 

14 2 

0 ir» 3 

Winders- Wonu'n 

011 9 

0 n 11 

0 8 6 

Wiiul(‘rs-Woinen 

0 5 

8 

0 7 2 

0 6 3 

Iti'clers-WuiTK'n 

on 0 

0 J2 2 

0 9 8 

Reelers-Woim'n 

0 5 

6 

0 8 3 

0 0 8 

All Workers 

1 4 8 

1 6 0 


All Workers 

0 32 

0 

, . 

, , 


*fn 1-hc case of the><e occupations the averages in most cases are for men only and in some for 
iiotli men and women workeis. 


Tlio real wage index number for cotton mill workers in Bombay in April 1934 ns eompared with 
July 1926 was ajiuroMinately 111, for Ahmedabad it was 154 and for Sholapur b)r February 
1934 as compared with July 1920 was 11.5, 


The I’rovincial Aumial Reporls on the admi- 
nistration of the Pad ones Act otten conlains 
some figures regarding avciagc monthly and 
dally oarmugs foi some of Uie more numerj- 
eally important industrial omipatiouh. Such 
figures aie, Iu»wevei, not comiJled on any recog- 
nised statistical principles. Nor are tiiey based on 


enquiries covering nil units in partieular indus- 
tries, and tiu'y are generally eollectcd from a few 
employers. Tlic figures given in the following 
table sliould tlierefore be considered moiely as 
a nominal guide to general wage rates and not 
as of any partieular value for purjioses of wage 
fixation. 


Occupations 


A\erage Monthly Earnings in 


Average 

Daily 



C Y 

and 

Bi'iigal 

Punjab 


the Madras 
Presidency, 




Rs 

a 

P 

Rs. 

a 

P- 

Rs. 

a 

]) 

Rs. a. p. 

Fitters 



42 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

.50 

0 

0 

1 0 i) 

Blacksmiths 



3.5 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

3.5 

0 

0 

1 3 2 

Carpenters . . 



36 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

1 0 5 

Moulders . 


. 




42 

0 

0 




10 3 

Masons 



32* 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

35* 

*0 

0 

0 15 4 

lUiigine Drivers 



35 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

14 1 

Firemen 



24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 315 

Masons 



32 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 i 

34 

0 

0 

0 15 4 

Spinners , . 



35 

0 

0 1 

14 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 12 0 

Weavers 



80 

0 

0 1 

25 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

10 8 
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Jute Industry. 

The jute industry holds the premier position amongst the industries In the Bengal Presidency; 
The following table gives the average monthly wages of some important oroupations in a jute 
mill. The figures are not the exact averages of wages of the total number of employees in the 
Industry. They are averages obtained from the actual payments made in some representative 
mills. 




Average monthly wages. 

Department. 

Designation. 

Multiple 

shift. 

Single 

shift. 

Roving Machines 

Men. 

Rovers 

Rs. a. p. 

12 15 0 

Rs. a. p. 

14 7 0 

Shifters 

12 0 0 

14 2 0 

Spinning Frames 

Warp spinners 

13 4 0 

16 14 0 

Weft spinners 

10 0 0 

17 10 0 


liubhin cleaners 

10 0 0 

11 0 0 

Winding 

Waip winders (idccc workers) . . 

21 6 0 

23 0 0 


Weft „ ( „ ) .. 

26 8 0 

28 2 0 

Weaving 

Hessian weavers ( „ „ ) 

28 3 0 

31 0 0 


Sacking weavers (piece-workers) . 

29 5 0 

32 1 0 

Dressing and Beaming . . 

Beamers and dressers 

28 8 0 

32 0 0 

Sack sewing workers Sewing 
machine 

Machine sewers (piece) . . 

21 n 0 

25 10 0 

Fngmeeruig Section Erigine Stair. 

Oilers 

10 0 0 

22 8 0 


Firemen 

28 1 0 

30 2 0 


Mason 

34 0 0 

34 0 0 

Workshop hands — 

Machine shop fitting 

Carpenters (Chinese) 

85 0 0 

93 5 0 


Carpenters (Indian) 

30 0 0 

33 2 0 

Tin Smithy 

Turners (Metal) 

40 0 0 

40 0 0 


'Pm Smith . . 

30 0 0 

30 0 0 

Blacksmith shop . . 

Blacksmith 

36 0 0 

30 0 0 

Batching Softners 

Women. 

Feeders 

n 12 0 

13 5 0 

lleceUcrs 

11 8 0 

13 5 0 

Teasers 

Feeders 

9 6 0 

12 9 0 

Prepaimg Breaker Carding Ma- 
chines 

Feeders 

9 8 0 

U 13 0 


Receivers . . 

9 0 0 

112 0 

Finishing Carding Machines 

Feeders 

10 6 0 

11 7 0 

Receivers 

9 7 0 

11 0 0 

Drawing machines 

Feeders 

10 0 0 

112 0 

Recciveis 

10 0 0 

112 0 

Roving machines 

Feeders 

10 0 0 

l‘l 6 0 

Sweepers 

9 6 0 

112 0 

Twist Frames 

Twisters 

13 8 0 

14 15 0 

Weaving 

Swceiiers 

12 1 0 

12 10 0 

Sack Sewing 

Hand Sowers 

18 5 0 

I 11 11 0 


]t will be scon from the above table that there is an appreciable monetary advantage to workers 
in the single-shilt system. 
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Wages in Mines. 

The tables given below show the daily earnings in the month of December for eadi of the two 
years 1032 and 1933 for workers in the main occupations in coalfields and the other important 
mines in British India. 

Daily earnings of underground workers in important coalfields in British India. 

1 


Coalfields. 


Over men & 
Sirdars Koremcn 
&. Mates. 


Miners. 


Loaders. 


Jharia (Bihar <fe Orissa). 
Kaniganj (Bengal) 
Oiridih (Bihar it Orissa) 
Assam 
Punjab . . 

Baluchistan 
Pencil Valley 


1932. 

1933. 

1932. 


1933. 


1932. 

1933. 

Us 

a. 

P. 

Bs 

a. 

P 

Its 

a 

P 

Its. a. 

P 

lls 

a. 

P. 

Us. a. 

P. 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 

9 

9 

0 8 

r> 

0 

8 

6 

0 

7 

3 

1 

0 

(> 

0 

1.5 

6 

9 

9 

3 

9 H 

3 

9 

8 

0 

9 

7 

0 

1 

7 

9 

1 

7 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 9 

0 

9 

7 

9 

9 

8 

3 

1 

7 

0 

1 

4 

6 

J 

4 

9 

1 1 

3 

1 

1 

G 

1 

9 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1.3 

9 

0 

12 

('• 

9 J2 

3 

0 

14 

9 

9 

12 

0 

1 

() 

9 

1 

7 

0 

0 

13 

3 

0 14 

9 

9 

13 

9 

9 

11 

3 

1 

5 

fi 

1 

5 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 13 

0 

9 

6 

9 

0 

6 

0 






II 













Coalfl(*l(l8. 

Skilled Lal>our. 


Unskilled 

Labour 


Females. 















1032. 


1933 


1932. 

1933. 


1932 


1933. 


Ks a 

V 

Its. a. 

P 

Bs a 

P 

Bs a 

P 

Ks. a. 

P 

Us. 

a p. 

Jharia (Bihar Orissa) 

9 19 

9 

9 19 

G 

9 7 

9 

9 7 

3 

9 G 

G 

0 

5 9 

Kanlganj (Bengal) 

0 19 

9 

9 9 

9 

9 7 

G 

9 G 

7 

9 5 

9 

9 

5 0 

Giridili (Bihar &. Orissa). 

9 19 

G 

9 19 

G 

9 8 

G 

9 8 

9 

9 5 

9 

0 

4 6 

Assam 

1 2 

9 

1 9 

9 

9 15 

0 

9 13 

9 





Punjab . . 

9 11 

G 

9 11 

G 

9 7 

0 

9 7 

9 





Baluchistan 

9 12 

G 

9 12 

9 

1 9 

9 

9 G 

9 





I’ench Valley 

0 19 

() 

9 19 

9 

9 G 

9 

9 7 

3 

9*1^ 

9 

9 

'5 9 

- 


— 




— 

-- 



- 

— - 






Daily Earnings of )Vorkers engaged on “ Open Workings ” in Important Coalfields in 

British India. 

1 


Coalfields. 

Over Men and 
Siidais Foremen 
and Mates. 

Miners. 

Loaders. 


1932. 

1 

1933. 

j i932. 

j 1933. 

1932. 1 

1933. 


Bs a. ]) 

Jls a p 

Its a. p 

Bs a. J) 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs a. p. 

Jharia (Bihar Sr Orissa). 

9 14 9 

9 12 9 

9 8 G 

19 7 0 

9 7 9 

9 5 

Banlganj (Bengal) 

9 12 9 

9 9 G 

9 G 9 

1 9 .5 0 

0 .5 G 1 

0 4 9 

Girldih (Bihar iVc Orissa) 

9 13 G 

9 14 9 

9 8 0 

9 8 9 

0 5 9 

9 5 0 

Assam 







Punjab 

9 li 9 



1 



Baluchistan 


. . 





Pencil Valley 


** 
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II 


Coalfields. 

Skilled Labour. 

Unskilled Labour. 

Females. 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1933. 

j 1932. 

1933. 


Rs. a p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. ]) 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Jharia (Bihar & Orissa). 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 9 

0 0 3 

0 7 0 

0 5 9 

llaniganj (Bengal) 

0 0 0 

0 0 3 

0 5 0 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 

Giridih (Bihar & Orissa). 


0 8 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 5 0 

0 4 9 

Assam 







Punjab . . 



0 0 9 

.. 



Baluchistan 






.. 

Bench Valley (C. P ) . 




“ 




Daily Earnings oj Labourers working on Surface in important Coalfields m British India, 


Coalfields. 

Skilled Labour. 

Unskilled Labour. 

Females. 


1931 


1 1932. 

1931. 

1932. 

1931. 

1932. 


Rs. a. 

1>- 

Rh. a. p. 

R:' 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. a. p. 

Jliaria (Bihar & Orissa). 

0 10 

9 

0 10 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

5 

3 

0 

4 

6 

Raiiiganj.. 

0 9 

9 

0 8 9 

0 

7 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

4 

0 

Giiidli (Bihar Orissa). 

0 11 

9 

0 12 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

5 

3 

Assam 

i 0 

0 

10 0 

0 

11,9 

0 

11 3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

9 

Punjab . , 

0 14 

0 

0 12 0 

0 

9 3 

0 

8 6 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Baluchistan 

0 J.3 

9 


1 

0 0 









Pencil Valley (C. P.) . . 

0 12 

0 

0 10 0 

0 

0 9 1 

0 

7 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

9 


Gins and Presses. 

The male coolies in the gin factories in 
Madras and the Punjab earn on an average 
annas 8 per day while the female coolies get only 
as. 5-1 and as. 6 respectively. In the Central 
Provinces the average daily earnings of male 
and female coolies aie as. 10-2 and as. 5-10 res- 
pectively. 

The average daily wages of female press coolies 
in Madras and the Central IhoMiices amount 
to annas 6-10 while those of male coolies amount 
to annas 9-6 and annas 13-10 respectively. 

Thii Plantations.— Labour in the tea gardens 


111 addition to the standard daily task which 
the worker must execute in order to earn his 
wages (called Harira) the labourer is given an 
opportunity at certain seasons to supplement 
his earnings by the performance of a second 
task the payment for which is known as ticca. 
In some cases where it is impracticable to pres- 
cribe a dellmte task as in leaf plucking at the 
beginning and the end of the season jiay merit is 
made by time. A distinctive feature of work 
in the gardens IS that thelabourer usually brings 
his family with him and the wife and sometimes 
the childien are also wage earners. The joint 
carnhigs of a family must always be taken into 
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has been calculated as consisting of one working 
man, one working woman, about three-tenths of 
a working child and non-working child and about 
two-tenths of an adult non-working dependant. 
The following table gives the average monthly 
earnings of the labourers in the tea gardens In 
Assam in March 19311. 


Distiicts 


Aveiage Moiithb 
Earnings o 

Clash 



Men 


Women 

Children 


Ks. 

a 

1> 

Us. a 

V 

Its. 

a. 

P. 

Oachar Sadi 

<> 

]4 

1 1 

4 to 

9 

3 

15 

1 

Ilailakaiidi 

(i 

9 

(1 

5 0 

8 

3 

13 

11 

I^orth S.ylhet 

7 

2 

4 

5 5 

0 

4 

3 

G 

Kaiiingaiij 

7 

12 

8 

5 7 

4 

4 

8 

7 

Soiifli Syllict 

7 

4 

11 

5 12 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Jl.ibibguiij 

7 

l.J 

9 

r, 

5 

1 

8 

11 

Daga Hills 

S 

11 

8 

0 7 

4 




Dliubii .. 

s 

ir. 

2 

G 11 

10 

4 

10 

2 

Guuipaia 

8 

2 

G 

7 4 

2 

• > 

7 

5 

Gauliati . . 

8 

9 

0 

G 11 

0 

4 

12 

0 

Barpota . . 

8 

0 

11 

8 G 

2 

2 

8 

4 

Tejpur . . 

9 

0 

0 

7 9 

5 

5 

12 

9 

Mauguldui 

9 

12 

i) 

7 14 


G 

4 

7 

Nowgoiig 

8 

12 

4 

7 13 

9 

5 

11 

G 

Sibsagar . . 

U) 

9 

1 

8 ir> 

4 

6 

8 

3 

Joiliat . . 

9 

J 5 

7 

8 3 

10 

G 

3 

2 

Gulagiiat 

Ji 

4 

8 

7 JI 

9 

,G 

3 

1 

Dibi ugiii h 

14 

6 


10 9 

8 

G 14 

8 

JN’ortii Lakliiiiipur 

10 

3 

G 

8 12 

7 

5 

‘2 

9 


Periods of Wage Payment- — Thcic is 
complete absence of uniformity as regards the 
periods for ivhich payments of wages are made 
111 the vaiious important branches of organised 
industry in India. In scarcely any industry is 
there a single period of wage payment. Different 
systems are ioimd in establishments belonging 
to the same iiidustiy and in the same distiict 
and within flic same establishment different 
classes of woi kei s arc ircquently paid for different 
periods. The month, t he foiiiiight and the week 
are' generally the })enods of wage payment in 
Cement and Brick Woiks, Cotton Ginning and 
I’lessing Factoiies. I'lour Mills and Engineering 
Works. Muntliiy paynieut of w’agcs is mainly 
adopted fur workers iu Printing Presses, Mumci- 
paliVics, Tramways and lisilwaya. In the 


Cotton Mill Industry wages are calculated on a 
monthly basis iii all the mills outside Ahmedabad. 
In the case of the Ahmedabad mills, wages of 
process operatives are calculated on a fortnightly 
basis and of workers in the maintenance depart- 
ment on a monthly basis. 

In mines, tea gardens and rice mills the 
predominant peiiods of wage payment aie a 
month and a week. In jute mills wages are 
(jalculated per week. Wages are calculated on 
both the monthly and the fortnightly basis in 
the lion and Steel Industry, Sugar Mills and in 
Tanneries. The system of monthly payment 
apftears to be universal in its application to 
supervisory and clciical staflTs engaged in all 
different Industrial establishments, while the 
most general system in the case of casual laboilr 
18 of a daily payment of wages. 

Periods elapsing before payment — The “ wait- 
ing peiiod '* or the time which elapses between 
the end of the pei iod for which wages are earned 
and the date of payment varies consideiably 
tiom industrv to industry and from establish- 
ment to establishment in the same industry. It 
may be generally stated that tlie longei the wage 
jicriod the nuue delayed is the payment of wages. 
Monthly wages aie not paid so promptly as 
ioitnightly wages, weekly wages aie withheld 
for still shoitcr periods and daily wages of 
casual labour aic nearly always jiaid on the day 
on which they are earned or on the following clay. 
Speaking generally the average period of waiting 
may be considered to be J 0 to 20 days in the case 
of monthly payments, 5 to 7 days for fortnightly 
payments, and 2 to 4 days in the case of weekly 
payments. Another factor which affects the 
peiiod ot waiting is the method of payments. 
Where workers aie paid on piece rates, intricate 
calculations are leqiiirefi to ascertain the 
amount due, and consequently piece rate wages 
cannot be paid so piomptly as wages of workers 
on Jlxcd tunc latcs ul pa^ The payment of W ages 
Bill under rclerencc to a Select Committee 
ol the liCgislativc \sseiiibly as wc go to Press 
provides that all wages to fact oiy woikcis tor 
v^hatevei peiiod tlieyinay be calculated, must 
be jmid within seven days ot the cud of the 
peiiod foi winch tliey are due. 

Indebtedness i>revuils to a very great 
extent’ among labourers, but no reliable 
figures aie available except those tor the Bombay 
Presidency which were collected by the Bombay 
Labour Office during its enquiries into the 
workers’ family budgets for diffeicnt centres. 
Prom the statistiqs of the Empress Mills the per- 
centage. of labourers indebted appears to be more 
than 50. Though exact figures for the Punjab 
are not available it is reported that the volume 
of indebtedness amongst the agriculturists is 
greater than anywhere else in India. As 
regards urban and industrial labourers it may 
safely be assumed that a great majority are in 
debt to their food suppliers. In Madras the 
indebtedness of the woiker is heavy especially 
in the case of plantations wlicre it is reiiorted 
that 75 per cent, of the wages of the labourers 
.lie taken away on pay days by money leaders, 
'fhe mhie managers of the Jharia coalfields in 
Biliar and Oiissa generally put this figure at one 
week’s wages. It is also stated that the extent 
of indebtedness varies with caste and social 
ouatoiu. lu Bombay City, interest on debts 
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forms nearly three per cent, of the total monthly 
expenditure. Of the families considered for the 
Labour Office enquiry no fewer than 47 per cent, 
were in debt. The extent of the indebtedness of 
the family in debt is ordinarily the equivalent of 
two and a half montlis’ earmm^s. The extremes 
were 14 months’ and onc-third of a month’s 
carniiiKS rebpccti\ol.v. As rej^ards single men, 
for whom 603 budgets weic collected, 4.'i per 
cent, were in debt, tiie average expenditure on 
interest being as 12-3 and the average expen- 
diture on interest for those in debt being 
Us. 1-1 J -2 per mouth. Enquiries for the 
Bombay Port Trust woikcrs showed that over 
80 per cent, of the families considered wcie found 
to be m debt. In the majority oi cases the 
amount of debt vaiicd from a month’s income to 
lour months’ income. In Almiedubad during 
1926 about 69 per cent of the families were in 
debt. The amount of debt vaiied troin a few 
rupees to many times tlie montlilv income. 
According to an enquiiy made by tlie [jabour 
Office in the vear 192r> into the family luidgets 
of cotton mill workers in Sholapuf Citv, 63 
per cent, of the cotton mill workeis’ families in 
Sholajuir were in debt, the extent of which 
varied from less than a mouth ’s income to many 
times the montlily income. Jn 49 jier cent, of 
cases, however, a f.imilv’s deiit was equal to 
between one and tour mouths’ ol its income. 

Bonus and Profit Sharing Schemes. — 
“ The suecesstul working of a jirofit sliaiing 
scheme pro-supjioscs tlie realisation by tlie 
worker of an identity between the various 
interests engaged in tlie conccin and a eoiiseien- 
tious effort on their jiait to do tlieir best lor its 
maximum sucecss. The employers of labour do 
not feel that labour conditions in India aie bueli 
as to justify tlie hope tliat tins higli ideal of co- 
opciation will lie leahscd in a substantial 
nicasuie in piaetice.” 'J’he onlv solitary 
concerns in winch pioflt sh.iring schemes liave 
been tiled arc the Tata iron and Steel Coiui»any, 
and in the Biie-kiiigliam and the (’ainatie Mills. 
In 1928 the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
introduced a scheme under which a monthly 
bonus based on pioduetion is jiaiil to all men 
draAving less than Its 300 per mensem or Its. 10 
per day, whose work contributes to the pioduc- 
tion obtained and wlio have been in the Com- 
jiany’s service for at least six montlis. In the 
Buckingham and the Carnatic Mills a bonus is 
paid to the workmen on a basis relative to the 
dividend declared. 

Bonuses aie paid for a variety of leasoiis. 
Some concciiis grant bonus foi icgular atten- 
dances and for economical utilization of material 
In some collieries in Bihar and Orissa a workei 
is paid a sort of bonus for working six days a 
week. A bonus is also being granted for laising 


and loading extra tubs. The Tata lion and 
Steel Company grant bonuses; (1) for geneial 
production, (2) for departmental output, and 
(3) legiilar attendance. Tins is paid to all 
employees drawing less than as. 8 per day. The 
Company has also introduced a ‘ .Tack pot 
scheme ’ The idea of this scheme is that if 
50 men are reqiiiied to perfoira ceitain duties 
c.onnected with the operation of any unit and the 
full force 18 not jirescnt, the wages which would 
have been jiavable to the absentees aie dis- 
tiibuted amongst those piescnt. 

'The system of paying bonus in addition to a 
(;ash wage eithei tor better woik or for better 
attendance used to obtain in several industrial 
I'onccrus in the Bombay Piesidency e8i»ccially 
in cotton textile nulls but, except in Ahmcdabad 
vvliore bonuses an‘ paid tor better attendance 
•ind lor bettt'r etlicicuicy, tlu^ majority of the 
nulls winch usi d lo pay su( b bonuses have citber 
consolid.itcd tlicso bonuses with pay or have 
abotislu'd tbcin altogether. Jn countries which 
h.ive no legislation tor t lie control of deductions 
whndi may be made fiom wages on account of 
lines, the bonus might lie regarded as a voluntary 
gitt paid bv'^ the emjiloyer to the worker who 
attends icuulaily without absoneo or juoduces 
work better than spccillcd standards but m 
coimtncs wbci(‘ ‘ tiuck” legislation exists, 
the bonus easily (Icgenerates into a device 
whoieby an (unjiloytT tries to get round the Act 
which lays down peicentagcs of wages beyond 
whi( b deductioits on account of lines shall not be 
made by dividing the wages into pait wages and 
]iait bonus, in the Abmedabad textile mills 
all weavers who jiroducc 80 to 85 per cent, 
(‘ffieieiiey on quantity i>ro(liietion are jiaid a 
bonus (»f eight annas per loom per lortnight. 
Ill this I'ciitie all damaged cloth is handed over 
to the weavers and its cost at wholesale price 
is deducted troni thou wages. Ju the e-ase of 
[ minor delects the wcxivers are fined. As the 
total c'stiinatcd bonus ot the deductions made 
liom the Aiuii(‘dubad weavers’ wage's both on 
account of linos ami damaged material lianded 
()\ ei aniouuts to more than Its. 15 lakhs annually, 
the efficiency bonus is not so profitable to the 
woikor as it would appear to bo. The good 
attendance bonus also operates very harshly 
m certain cases. In one null m Western India, 
w^orkers earning its 30 or under a month are 
])aid a bonus ot 4 annas a week for a c’omplcto 
week’s work and a turthcr bonus of eight annas 
a month tor a conijilete month’s work, if a 
worker lo^es a day ho loses twelve annas and if 
the day lost be a S.iturday prc'cedmg a closed day 
be loses two thirtyones ot his monthly wages. 

Good attendance and efficiency bonuses are 
not granted m Goveininent, local board and 
public utillity eonccins. 


WAGES ON RAILWAYS. 


Ts’o iiiforruation more recent lo that lor tlie 
ear 1929 is availalde regarding wages paid on 
ndian Hallways In that year every indiMdiiai 
system and the llailway IJoaid, in the 
memoranda ol writtcm evideii <!0 submitted to the 
Royal Commission on Indian labour, gave 
statistics oi lates ol jiay. Tlic lollovviug in- 
formation, thcrcfoie relates to tlic year 1929 
but it is understood that all-rqund icduciious 
have been made on almost all railway systems 
iluriug the lust two or three years. 


Owing to the different types of grades 
of pay winch aie prevalent on the Jtail- 
ways it is not ijossiblo to give particulais loi all 
of them. Seales of pay of some important 
classes of lailway seiv'antis on some pimcipal 
railways have therefore l)e'*n set out in the 
taWes below. 'The limits of ]>ay gi\ei; iii the 
Ublcs, show the mmimutu ol the Jowei grade 
and the maximum attuiuabk the higher 
grade* 



5^4 ti^ages on Railway Si 


statement showing scales of pay of tmportani classes of Railway servants other than Workshop 
employees and Colliery Staff on the principal Railways, 


Name of Ball way System. 

BxaiNEERma. 

Mates. 

Gangmeii. 

Trollcymen. 


Bs. 

a. 


Bs. 

a. 

Bs. 

a. 


Bs. 

a. 

Bs. 

a. 


Bs. 

a. 

North-Western Bail way . . 

20 

0 

to 

34 

0 

13 

0 

to 

22 

0 

15 

0 

to 

24 

0 

Bast Indian Bailway 

13 

0 

to 

39 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 

Eastern Bengal Bail way . . 

20 

0 

to 

52 

0 * 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

(}. I. P. Bailway . . 

12 

6 

to 

37 

0 

9 

0 

to 

26 

0 

11 

0 

to 

24 

0 

B. B. A C. 1. B a 1 1 w a y 
















(Broad-gauge) . . 

14 

0 

to 

37 

0 

12 

0 

to 

26 

0 

12 

0 

to 

27 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Ballway . . 

15 

0 

to 

34 

0 

10 

0 

to 

17 

0 

18 

0 

to 

25 

0 

Bohilkliaiid and Kumaoii 
















Bailway 

11 

0 

to 

19 

6 

9 

6 

to 

15 

6 


11 

0 

0 


M. A S. M. Ballway 

13 

6 

to 

30 

0 

10 

6 

to 

22 

0 

10 

6 

to 

15 

0 

South Indian Bailway 

14 

0 

to 

25 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

Assam Bengal Bailway 

20 

0 

to 

30_ 

0 

14 

0 

to 

16 

0 

14 

0 

to 

16 

0 


• Per day Senior mates only are in the grade of Bs. 37-3-52. 


Traffic. 


Name of Bailway System. j ““ 

Station Masters. Guards. Signallers. 



Bs. 

a. 


Bs. 

a 

Bs. 

a. 


Bs. 

a. 

Bs. 

a. 


Bs. 

a. 

North Western Bailway. . . 

45 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

210 

0 

33 

0 

to 

190 

0 

Bast Indian Bailway 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

180 

0 i 

30 

0 

to 

200 

0 

Eastern Bengal Baiiway . . 

40 

0 

to 

350 

0 

45 

0 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

G. 1. P. Bailway . . 

50 

0 

to 

395 

0 

70 

0 

to 

210 

0 

45 

0 

to 

140 

0 

B. B. A C. I. Bail way 
















(Broad-gauge) . . 

55 

0 

to 

400 

0 

50 

0 

to 

210 

0 

60 

0 

to 

70 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Ballway . 
Bohilkhand and Kumaoii 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

35/40 


to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

Ballway 

30 

0 

to 

330 

0 

20 

0 

to 

150 

0 

15 

0 

to 

30 

0 

M. A S. M. Ballway 

40 

0 

to 

425 

0 

40 

0 

to 

170 

0 

25 

0 

to 

110 

0 

South Indian Bailway 

30 

0 

to 

325 

0 

25 

0 

to 

120 

0 

25 

0 

to 

95 

0 

Assam Bengal Bailway 

40 

0 

to 

450 

0 

40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 





Traffic. 





Mechanical. 


Name of Bailway System. 

Goods clerks. Book- 
ing clerks and Parcel 
clerks. 

Ticket Collectors 


Pointsmen. 

i 



Bs. a. Bs. a. Bs. a. Bs. a, Bs. a. Bs. a. 
North Western Bailway . . 33 0 to 270 O 32 0 to 100 0 19 0 to 27 0 

Bast Indian Bail way .. 28 0 to 300 0 28 0 to 125 0 12 0 to 18 0 

Eastern Bengal Bailway . . 34 0 to 145 0 32 0 to 160 0 13 0 to 17 0 

Great Indian Peninsula * 

Bailway 40 0 to 100 0 50 0 to 90 0 15 0 to 18 0 

B* B. <k C. I. B a i 1 w a y 

(Broad-gauge) .. .. 15 0 to 180 0(2) 55 0 to 190 0 

Bengal Nagpur Bailway .. 50 0 to 250 0(5) 30 0 to 120 0 13 0 to 18 0 

Bohilkhand and Bumaon 

Bailway .. .. 25 0 to 60 0(2) 18 0 to 40 0(6) 10 0 to 14 0 

M. AS. M. Bailway.. .. 75 0 to 180 0(2) 25 0 to 80 0 15 0 to 16 8 

South Indian Bailway .. 25 0 to 125 0(5) 25 0 to 100 0 12 0 to 18 0 

Aswm JBengal Iteilway .. 32 0 to ^20 0(2) 20 0 to 100 0 12 0 to 16 J) 

♦ Parcel i;ierks only'. 

(2) Goods Clerks only, wages are regulated according to local market rate. 

(5) Goods and Parcels Clerks. 

(6) Maximum of the Maximum scale not siven. 
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Name of Railway System. 

MSOHANICAL. 

Cabinmen. 

Drivers. 

Firemen. 


Rs. a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

North Western Railway. . 

15 0 

to 

45 

0 

31 

0 

to 220 

0 

0 

8ito 

100 

0 

East Indian Railway 





40 

0 

„ 200 

0 

15 

0 

50 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 





34 

0 

.. 220 

0 

13 

0 „ 

90 

0 

Great Indian Peninsula 













Railway 

65 

0 

0(1) 


72 

0 

M 310 

0 

16 

4 

32 

8 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 





2 

8 

7 

8(3) 

0 

10 „ 

1 12(3) 

(Broad-gauge) . . 





5 

0 

11 

0(4) 

2 

8 „ 

4 

8(4) 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 

11 

6 

0 


31 

0 

» 46 

0(6) 

13 

0 „ 

35 

0 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 













Railway 





35 

0 

„ 200 

0 

16 

0 „ 

50 

0 

M. & S. M Railway 





41 

0 

„ 250 

0 

21 

0 

88 

0 

South Indian Railway . . 

2.5 o' 

to 

30 

0 

75 

0 

„ 263 

0 

12 

0 „ 

22 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway . . 

16 0 


25 

0 

30 

0 

.. 275 

0 

14 

0 „ 

60 

0 


(1) Maximum. 

(3) Indiana per day. 

(4) Europeans per day. 

(6) Maximum of the maximum scale not given. 

Statement showing scales of pay per day of some important skilled labourers in Workshops. 


Name of Railway System. 

1 


Fitters. 





Moulders 





Welders. 




Rs. 

. a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs 

a. 

P. 


Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

. a. 

P. 


Rs. 

a. 

P. 

North Western Railway. . 

0 

8 

0 to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

East Indian Railway 

0 

10 

0 M 

2 

8 

0 I 

0 

10 

0 

,, 

2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

0 

10 

0 

3 

14 

0 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

Great Indian Peninsula 





















Railway* 

50 

0 

0 „ 

86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 


86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 


89 

0 

0* 

B. B. <fe C. I. Railway 

0 

8 

0 „ 

3 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 


3 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 


2 

9 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 

0 

12 

0 „ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

Rohilkhsind and Kumaon 





















Railway 

0 

15 

4 „ 

1 

14 

8 



1 

4 

0 





1 

0 

0 



M. & S. M, Railway 

0 

7 

0 „ 

5 

4 

0 

0 

n 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

South Indian Railway . . 

0 

14 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

,, 

2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway . . 

0 

12 

0 „ 

3 

0 

0 








1 

8 

0 


2 

8 

0 


Name of Railway System. 



Turners. 




Carpenters. 



Blacksmiths. 


Rs 

. a. 

P. 


Rs. 

. a. 

p. 

Rs 

. a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs 

. a. 

P. 

Rs. fl 

North-Western Railway . 

1 

1 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 to 

2 i 

East Indian Railway 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 1 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 ,, 

2 i 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 „ 

3 i 

Great Indian Peninsula 



















Railway* 

50 

0 

0 

» 

89 

0 

0* 

39 

0 

0 


69 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 

93 ( 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 

0 

7 

0 


3 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 


2 

11 

0 

0 

9 

0 „ 

3 ( 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 

1 

0 

0 

,, 

2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

,, 

2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 ( 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 



















Railway 

M. & S. M. Railway. . .. 



1 

4 

8 





1 

7 

4 





1 7 

4 

1 

0 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

to 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 to 

5 A 

South Indian Railway . . 

0 

14 

0 

,, 

2 

8 

0 

0 

11 

4 

,, 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 „ 

2 i 

Assam Bengal Railway . . 

U 

12 

0 


2 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Li 

1 

4 M 

3 1 


N. B. — These rates are exclusive of Overtime and Piece-work profits. 
• The scales of pay for the O. I. P. Railway are per mensem. 
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Deduditms. 


The following rates may be taken as representatives of daily wages of workshop employees 
in important centres , — 


Centre. 


Bombay 

Lahore 

LUiooaii 

Lucknow 


Unskilled. 


Semi-skilled. 


Ordinary skilled. 


As. p.' As. p. 
14 0 to 16 0 

10 0 „ 12 0 

9 0 „ 11 0 

76 „ 10 9 


As. 

I>. 

As. 

P. 

17 

0 

to 24 

0 

14 

0 

» 18 

0 

10 

0 

„ 16 

0 

110 

0 

„ 18 

0 


As. p. As. p. 
26 0 to 46 0 

14 0 „ 40 0 

12 0 „ 40 0 

16 0 „ 36 0 


Besides the usual pay the employees of the railways are granted allowances and perquisites 
for special work, climatic and local conditions, etc. 


Amount tent to villaset. — In the absence 
of a completely urbanised industrial labour 
force in India, the practice of remitting 
part of tlie wages earned by workers in 
Industrial centres to their place of origin 
appears to be vei y common. But no authorised 
or statistical information for a definite period 
of time is availalile as regards tlic amounts 
sent by U'oiKjjc'ople in tlds manner. If statistics 
pertaining to tills subject were compiled, it 
would help a good deal iti estimating the agiaiian 
contact of Indian industrial workers. In the 
Central I’rovinces and Berar 80 per cent, of 
immigrants fi om he United Piovinces leave tlieir 
families bciiliid in then villages to look altei 
cultivation. These labouieis are reported to 
be remitting more tlian 60 per cent, of their 
income home. The othei immigrants m that 
province from Central India and the Bombay 
Presidency are said to be sending 25 jier cent, of 
tlieir earnings to then homes.' Estimates of 
amounts sent by money order by the various 
post offices in the jute mill aieas in Bengal aie 
annually published in the lepoits of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association. The flgiue for 1928 
comes to Ils. 1,73,57,816-1-2, but it docs not 
purely represent tlie amounts sent by .lute mill 
employees only. Labourers fioin coal mines m 
Bengal coming from outside tlio coal fields 
are reported to send or take home to their 
villages from 30 to 40 per cent, of their earnings. 
In the case of the miner m the mining flebls 
of Bihar and Orissa It is roughly estimated that 
he sends home ali his savings which amoimt to 
about 8 annas to Be. 1-8-0 jicr week, liesiilts 
of a special enquiry made in the case of an 
imiwrtant cotton mill at Cawnporc m which 
wages are paid lortiilglitly showed that dm mg 
the particular period of two weeks covered liy 
the enquiry, 3 8 per cent, of the wages received 
by workmen was remitted by money orders 
through the office attached to tliat mill. In 
tlie course of its family budget investigation, 


the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
collected some information legardiiig remit- 
tance of amoimts by workers’ families. In 
Bombay City a large number of workers do not 
maintain an cstabhsliment, but live as boarders 
and though married keep tlieir dependants 
in their villages. In the case ot resident families 
the average monthly amount remitted comes 
to Ils. 2-1-11 which constitutes 4.23 per cent, 
ot the family income which is Us. 59-1-7 
per month In the case of persons living 
smgly in Bombay City, the avciage monthly 
remittani e comes to Ils. 11-7-1 which constitutes’ 
36 2 per cent, of then monthly income. The 
labour force in Ahmedabad is not iiniuigrant 
to the same extent as in Bombay and therc- 
foie leinittances to dependants is not an impor- 
tant item m the worker’s budget. It appears 
that nearly 7 per (;eiit. of the working class 
tannhes in Ahmedabad remit money to their 
dependants living away fixim them. The 
aveiage for only those families remitting 
money comes to Ils 6-6-9 per month. Shoiapur 
draws its labour force from the immediate 
neighbourhood and the labour there is not of 
the same cosmopolitan cliaiacter as m Bombay. 
Of the total number of families whose budgets 
wcie collected during the family budget enquiry 
at that ceiitie only 6 jicr cent, reported that 
they had to remit money every month to their 
dependants in villages. The average of the 
amount i emitted by sncli families comes to 
Jls 4-12-7. 

Deductions.— I >ediietions from 'wages on 
account ot flues ami lor serva-es rendered by 
an employ ei to bis workmen is a subject which 
has beeirengagmg the attiaition of the Govern- 
ment ot India since 1926, In tliat year, the 
Government of India rciiucstcd all local govern- 
ments to make cnquiiies, iii tiieir respective 
admioLstrations, as to tlie extent to which fines 
and other deductions were being realised by 
employers m India from their workpeople. 
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The views of the local governments were also 
invited on the desirability of taking any action, 
legislative or otherwise to counter any abuses 
which might i>o found to prevail. The l^lmur 
Office of tlie (Sloveniinent of lioinbay conducted 
a very comprehensive empiiry into the. subject 
covering all factories, railways, luuiiicipalities, 
transport services, commercial houses, shops, 
hotels, etc., and the results were published in 
the form ol a special report. As a result ot its 
investigations that (Jovernnicnt came to the 
ooTKilusion that fining was an abuse gra\e 
enough to require legislation lor its control 
and recommended accordingly 'I’he subject 
was again examined in 1028-2‘J by the Bombay 
Strike inquiry (iommittee ('I'he Fawcett 
Committee^ in conn<‘xion with the stand- 
ardised rules put up by the employers 
and the demands jiut up by the w'orkers dining 
the prolonged general stiike in the cotton mills 
in Bombay City in 1028. The Committee 
recommended xnier alta, that deductions iioin 
wages on account ol lines should not exceed 
two per cent, of an opera tixe’s eavnmgs during 
a particular pay peiiod 'I'lie Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation. Bombay, acccjded this rcconimendation 
and it is \('ry noti'worthy that almost all textile 
mills in Bombay wlmh are aliiliatcd lo the 
Association have'hmited Mieir monetaiv punish- 
incnts within this limit. There is, hou’cvci, 
no control on fining in textile mills in Alimeda- 
bad. In that centre the w'ork of ‘cutlooking’ 
or scrutinising maniilactiired cloth is olten 
entrusted to contiactois who olten jiay a lump 
sum evciy year to the mills lor this priMlege 
Commissions ^arylng Irom six annas to twelve 
annas m the ruiice on all fines intlicte<i is jiaid 
by the mill to the cuiitiactoi 'I’he svstem 
is also clos(*ly linked up with that ol hamling 
over damaged cloth to the w'oikci comeined 
and deducting its valm* «it cost or wholesale 
price from tin woikei’s wages 'The cutlookei 
also rcc.eivc commissions on the v.ilue ol the 
i'loth handed o\ci It is estimated that these 
deilm’tifms in the Ahinedabml cotton mills 
amount to nearly il not inoiethan littcen lakhs 
ot rupees cverv y'cai The mattej is a giave 
abuse and a scandal which (alls lor immediate 
legislative, ai.tion 'J’he action already taken 
by the Government of India in impleiucntiiig the 


recommendations of the Koyal Commission on 
Indian labour on the subject have already 
been dealt with else, where in this section. 

The lloy^al (kmimission on Indian Labour have 
made several important lecommcndations in 
connexion with the income of industrial 
workers and the question of their indebtodnoss 
In discussing the possible application to India 
of the minimum wage (Jonvention adopted 
at the 1928 session of the International J.abour 
Contorence, the Commission aio of opinion 
that the convention, “in referring to trades in 
wliich w’^ages aio exceptionally low, must be 
regal (led as having in view trades in wdiich wages 
are low’, not by comparison with western or 
otlu'r f(»ieign standards but by comparison 
w’ith the gcncial tieiid of wages and wage levels in 
kindled occupations in the country con ce^rned.” 
It the pimciple of the minimum wage is to bo 
apj)lii‘d to India, tlu'.y considei that it would flist 
be, neci'ssary to cicatc maidiinery for fixing 
mininuiin rates ot wages in those trades in which 
wages aic lowest and wheie theie is no question 
ot collective bai gaining. 'I’lio industries 

indicated for a caietul study of conditions aro 
mica, wool cleaning, shellac, bidi (the in- 
digenous cig.iicttc) nianiifactiinng, carpet 
weaving ami tanneiles and tho^i? in which 
there is a strong picsumj)tion t hat the conditions 
warrant dctai](*d invc.stigatioii Full informa- 
tion re. Wcig(‘s and conditions should be collected 
and if the siiiv(‘ys indicate ‘Sweating' the 
tiades should b dcinari ated and the niimlx'r 
and the composition ot wage Boards sliould lie 
decided In the sitting up of wage hoards im- 
poit.int cnteiia toi (.onsidcration should he the , 
( ost ot ouloiceincnt , and a jioIk'V ot giaduaincss 
should not be lost sight, ol It the )ii\('stigations 
app(‘ai t.o waiiani ininlmnm W'age fixing 
inachinciy, tlio iKu cssai V legislation loi s(‘tting 
iij) such maihinciy should he und('itak(*n. 
'I’hcsc K'commcndat ions aic uiuhn th(' coiisidcni- 
tiou ot the xaiious Piovincial Go\(‘rnmcnts 
and th(‘ Govi'inmcnt ol liombay ha\(* nlK'ady 
initiat(‘(la gcncial w.ig(‘ census to be complcti'd 
111 about lliK'C vcais m oiiIim to < olh'i t all possibh 
inloimatioii on the sul)j('(t ot wages in all 
tvpes of industrial concerns in the Bombay 
Presidency . 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The publication of a cost of living index 
w'itb a ])i(-viai base loi tlic working d,iss(*s 
in Bomlmy (.’ity was stalled in the habour 
(Jazette lioin bcpteinhei 1921 and the scope 
and method of its compilation are 
described in the issues of the Labour Gazette 
for September 1921, September 1923 and April 


1929 Tht' ind(x iiumbci is ba-^cd on what b 
known as iIk' a-jgicgati cxpcnditnic inf'thod ami 
iiK’hidcs in all 21 iti-ins icpicsiMiting food, luci 
and lighting, ilot.hmg and iciit. The table 
below gives the Bombay working class cost of 
living index numbers month by month f i om 
January 1918. 
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Cost of Living and Standard of Life. 


Bombay working class cost of lioing index numbers by mordhs 

(July 1914-100). 


Month. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1034 

Januaiy .. 

134 

182 

183 

169 

173 

156 

159 

157 

155 

156 

154 

149 

147 

117 

110 

109 

96 

February 

131 

176 

181 

162 

165 

155 

156 

157 

154 

155 

148 

148 

144 

113 

110 

106 

96 

March 

136 

172 

177 

160 

165 

154 

154 

159 

155 

155 

145 

149 

141 

111 

111 

106 

94 

April 

144 

167 

172 

160 

162 

156 

150 

158 

153 

153 

144 

148 

140 

111 

108 

101 

93 

May 

147 

168 

173 

167 

163 

153 

150 

156 

153 

152 

147 

147 

139 

110 

107 

100 

94 

Juno 

148 

174 

181 

173 

163 

152 

153 

154 

155 

154 

146 

147 

140 

109 

107 

104 

95 

July 

149 

186 

190 

177 

165 

153 

157 

157 

157 

156 

147 

148 

139 

108 

109 

103 

97 

August . . 

153 

179 

191 

180 

161 

154 

161 

152 

155 

157 

146 

149 

136 

108 

109 

103 

97 

September 

105 

172 

192 

185 

165 

154 

161 

151 

1,55 

151 

145 

149 

136 

108 

109 

102 

100 

October . . 

175 

174 

193 

183 

162 

152 

161 

153 

155 

151 

146 

149 

131 

108 

109 

100 

100 

November 

175 

173 

186 

182 

160 

153 

161 

153 

154 

1.50 

147 

150 

127 

108 

110 

101 

101 

December 

183 

174 

181 

170 

161 

157 

160 

1.55 

156 

151 

148 

150 

121 

109 

110 

98 

96 

Annual 
Average . 

154 

175 

183 

173 

164 

1.54 

157 

155 

155 

154 

147 

149 

137 

110 

109 

103 

97 


Tlie Laboiii Office ( onduotecJ in tyhc year 1020 
an enqmiy into woikiri}? class budgets in 
Ahniedabad and the results of this enquiry have 
been used in the construction of a cost of living 
index for that ce.'trc The Ahniedabad working 
class cost of living index number lias been 
compiled on a iiost-war base and has been 


published in the Labour Gazette since January 
1030. Items repiescnting food, fuel and 
lighting, clothing, house-rent and miscellaneous 
groups have been included m the index. The 
following table gives the index numbers from 
August 1027 to November 1033 . — 


Ahniedabad working class cost oflioing index numbers by months 
(Average pneesfrom August 1026 to July 1927 -100.) 


Month. 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1031 

Month. 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934. 

January . . 

93 

99 

93 

75 

76 

73 

70 

July 

97 

98 

88 

75 

75 

73 

72 

February . . 

92 

99 

91 

74 

75 

72 

69 

August 

96 

98 

87 

77 

76 

73 

71 

Marcli 

90 

99 

89 

75 

75 

70 

69 

September .. 

96 

97 

85 

75 

78 

73 

71 

April 

91 

96 

89 

75 

74 

70 

69 

Octobt'r . . 

97 

98 

82 

74 

79 

73 

71 

May 

91 

94 

89 

75 

74 

71 

71 

November. . 

97 

98 

81 

75 

78 

73 

73 

June 

95 

96 

90 

73 

75 

72 

72 

December . . 

99 

95 

77 

77 

76 

71 

72 









Average . . 

95 

97 

87 

75 

76 

72 

71 
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A cost of I iving Index number based on the 
results of the enquiiy into family budgets of 
cotton mill workers in Sholapur conducted by 
the Labour Olhue in 1925 has been imblished in 


the Labour Gazette February 1931. 

Sholapur toorking clans cost of liotug index 
numbers bg months. (Average prices from 
February 1927 to January 1928=100). 


Month, 1 

lO’sj 1929 1930 

1931 

1932 

1933| 

1934. 

Month. 

1928jl929 

1930 

1931 

I932jl933|l934, 

January .. 


100 

104 

76 

72 

73 

68 

Augu'it 

95 

102 

89 

73 

73 

70 

72 

February . . 

97 

99 

100 

77 

75 

72 

70 

September 

95 

1C4 

91 

73 

74 

69 

75 

March 

93 

98 

90 

76 

76 

69 

68 

October . . 

95 

102 

85 

72 

74 

68 

76 

April 

92 

98 

94 

72 

72 

67 

67 

November. J 

95 

104 

82 

71* 

75 

68 

76 

May 

94 

100 

95 

71 

72 

68 

69 

December. . 

97 

106 

76 

71 

71 

68 

74 

Juno 

95 

103 

95 

71 

73 

70 

71 























Yearly 








July .. j 

ooj 

100 

92 

71 

74 

70 

73 

Average .. 


101 

92 

73 

73 

69 

72 


Cost of Living Indexes have, during recent years, been eom])iled for Nagpur and Jnbbulpore 
in the (Central rro\in(!es (witli January 1927 as base) and for lour classes of indust rial workers in 
llangoon in Ituima (with 1931 -lOO)* The monthly figures ot the cost of living Index nunibers 
or these si\ Indexes during the year 1034 were as follows — ^ 





■Rangoon. 

Month. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbul- 

pore. 

Biirinans 

Tamils, 
Telegns 
and Onyas 

Hindu- 

stanis. 

('hitta- 

gonlans. 

January 

57 

52 

87 

90 

90 

86 

February . . 

57 

52 

88 

90 

90 

86 

March 

54 

52 

86 

89 

89 

84 

Aprd 

54 

53 

87 

90 

89 

86 

May 

54 

53 

88 

91 

89 

87 

Juno 

57 

54 

90 

92 

90 

88 

July 

58 

55 

88 

91 

89 

86 

August 

57 

54 

88 

92 

89 

87 

September 

57 

56 

90 

94 

91 

10 

October 

58 

56 

88 

94 

91 

88 

November 

59 

57 

85 

92 

90 

86 

December . , 

57 

56 

84 

91 

89 

85 

Average for year 

57 

54 

i 

84 

91 

90 

87 
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Standard of Life. — Very little information is 
available rcKardinc? the standard of living of the 
working Hasses in India. The most satislaetory 
method ot obtaining tins mlorniation is by 
means of a family budget enquiry in which 
Information is collected legardlng the comi»osi- 
tioii, income and expendituic of the family 
To enable general conclusions to be drawn from 
investigations ol tins type it is always necessary 
to conduct the enqiiiues I)> what is known as 
the extensive method, an attempt being made 
to secuie the iniormation from a large number 
of families so as to minimise the etfect of the 
peculiarities of exccjitional eases. The sampling 
method is often resorted to in conducting 
extensive family budget empiiries because ot 
tlie impra(;ticability ol collecting data liy the 
census nietiiod. It is essential tliat the sample 
should be lejirescntative in Older to yield 
i*eliable re.sults. 

At the Third International Labour Conference 
of babour Statisticians hold at Ceneva in Oetobei 
1920, the Committee on family budgets passed 
a resolution that in older to provnle adequate 
information witli regard to actual standariis of 
living, enquiries should be conducted generally 
at intervals of not more than ten years into the 
iruMjine, exjienditiire and conditions of living ot 
families representative of largo homogeneous 
sections of the population. It was also decided 
that for a complete enquiry information slioiild 
be collected as to the district in which the fainil v 
resides, the composition of tlie household, the 
industries and occupations of members ol the 
family, the natui e ot the liousing aci^ommodation 
and the amount of each iiiipoitant item of 
family income and cxpendituie togethei with 
quantities of purcliases, w'licrc practicable. It 
was agreed, however, that a less detailed investi- 
gation omitting the paiticulars of the family 
income would be suftielcut where the sole object 
of the enquiry is to jirovide weights for the 
calculation ol cost of living index numbers. 

Family budgets were collected by the Labour 
Office for 3,070 working class families in Bombay 
(Mty in 1921-22 and the report based on the 
results thereof was imblishod in 192.3. A new 
family budget enquiry iii Bombay City vs as 


undertaken by the Bombay Labour office in 
1932-3.3. The Beport of this enquiry has been 
submitted to Government and will shortly be 
published. Weights ijased on the results of this 
enquiry aie to be used in compiling a fresh 
cost ol living index number for Bombay on a 
new' base peiinil. The Labour Office collected 
9S.1 budgets of working class families in Ahme- 
dabad in and 1,1.13 budgets of cotton mill 
woi leers in Sliolapur m 1925. J’lie reports based 
on the n'.sults of these enquiries were published 
in 1928. , A second family Jiiidget enquiry for 
Ahmedab.ad was oondiieted in 1934 wlien over 
a thousand budgets wcie collected, the figures 
are in jiroeess of tabulation and the report of 
this enquiiy will be published early in 
19.30. \ small family Budget investigation 

for e-otton mill workers In Bombay City was also 
conducted by the Labour Olllee in 1931) but 
tile lesulls of iliis m\ esfigation have not been 
published so far. 

Tn the United Provinces a number of budgets 
were collected at Cawnixue with the object of 
compiling a cost of living index niimbei. But 
the lesiilts of the on quit y wore not found to be 
sati.sfactoiy and the province lias not been 
compiling any cost of living index number. 

The Labour Statistics Bureau, B.angoon, 
winch was established by the Government ot 
Billina in 1920, has made an extensive euquirv 
into the Standard and co«st of living ol the 
woiking classes in Itangoon and the report 
based on 4,309 budgets w.as published in 1928. 
The results ot this enquiry have been separately 
analysed lor Burmese, Teliigu, Tamil, Uiiva, 
Hindustani, and (3uttagoni<in workers Sejia- 
rate index numbers for each of the different 
(‘lasses ot vvoikers have also been imblished at 
the end of tbc report. 1,002 budgets for the 
working class families lu Nagpur and ,507 budgets 
for working (‘.lass families at Jubbulpore weie 
colleijted between September 1920 and January 
1927 for (jompilmg cost of living index numbers 
for these t\v<» eonties. Tlie figures for tlie 
Nagpur, .lublnilporo and Rangoon Indexes 
tor the v(‘ar 1933 have been given in the 
above table. 


TRADE UNIONS. 


The history of trade unionism in India is a I 
history of recent years. It was not until 191 8 1 
that labour had begun definitely to organise j 
itself. Previous to that year veiy little efiort 
aiijiears to have been made to establish oiganl- 
sations ot labour. The earliest association ot 
workers in India was the Amalgamated .Scxdetv 
of Railway Servants of India ami Burmaii 
which liad been registered under the Indian 
Companies Act and its main activities wore in 
connexion with tlie provision of various benefits 
to its members, such as Legal Defence, Stckiiess 
Insurance, I.ife Assurance, etc. After the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, came into force 
this Association registered under it as a Trade 
Union with the new name of the National Union 
of llailwaymcn of India and Biirmah. The 
|$pfnbay Postal Union, foimded in 1907, mainly 


for the clerical (dasses employed in the Bombay 
Post Ollices, a Union oi w irpers in the Ahmeda- 
bad cotton mills loimed in J917 ; the Clerks’ 
Union, Bombay, established in April 19 18 in 
order to organise tlie various classes of clerical 
labour employed in (‘ommcrci.al and other 
Offices ill Bombay city , and the Madras Labour 
Union formed in 1918 for the textile workers in 
the three mUe.s in tlie citvof Madras, were the 
main labour orgaiiisatious in existence at the 
end of file year 1918. Tn addition, there existed 
ceitain benevolent social institutions such as the 
Kamgar Ilitwardhak Sabha and the Social 
Service League, whose activities were directed 
towards the' betterment of the condition of the 
working classes. But these Societies were not 
composed of workers themselves. 
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The year 1918 may be said to be a landmark in 
the history of the Indian Trade Union movement, 
for from that year onwards there has been a moic 
or less steady }?rowth of trade nnions despite tlie 
inevitable fluctuations in their prosperity. The 
economic circumstances of the time must be 
regarded as the dondnant factor contributing to 
the establishment of trade unionism in India. 
In the two years following 1918, the(5pidcmic of 
industrial strile assumed serious proportions and 
reached a climax towards the close of the year 
1920. Thenumber of labour unions also increased 
very rapidly and unions were formed of workers 
in all possible industries and occupations. Most 
of these Unions were, however, merely Strike 
Committees brought into existence cither lictore 
or after particular strikes in order either to 
engineer oi to conduct them. These Committees 
were eitlicr dissolved as soon as tbeir pnriioso 
was ser\ed or remained dormant until anothoi 
strike In the trade broke out. Most of the le- 
maining Unions formed during the period 
191 ^<-20 weie unstal)Je and nearly 75 per cent 
of tliem died an early death in the following yeai 
'J'herc was a delimte check to the jirogiess of 
the trade union movement in India during the 
next two or three ycais. But although indivi- 
dual Unions collapsed as rapidly as they were 
formed the rngvement itself showed signs of 
some permanence and vitality. 

Perhaps the most important factor which 
retarded the growth in the movement 
immediately following the successes which met 
the earlier formations or Strike Committees, 
which they really were, was the definitely bostih* 
attitude of the em])loyers to all combinations oi 
their employees. It was not until tlio passage 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act which made it 
morally obligatory on employers to recognise 
those Unions of their employees which had 
registered iinclrr the Act, tliat a cJiange in tlie 
angle of vision was noticeable. 

Nature of leadership. — Tlic Indian Trade 
Union movement, in its early beginnings, was 
essentially an economic one, and to regard labour 
unions as being engineered solely by jwiliticians 
as the result of their propaganda is to misread 
the origin of this movement. The Indian 
workman is predominantly illiterate and has I 
even now few leaders from his own class to whom 
Jie can turn for guidance. In consequence, 
trade ^unions in India have been led by middle 
class Wn, especially professional lawyers and 
others, who have not perhaps in all cases made a 
distinction between economic and political 
considerations. In the words of Mr. A. K. 
Burnett-Hurst," social workers did not take the 
Initiative ” but “ allowed tlie lawyer-politician 
class to capture and control these bodies.” 
Many of the so-called leaders of Indian Laliour 
wlio were drawn from the lawyer-politician 
class often exploited the ignorance and credulity 
of the labour force for tlicir own material 
advantage, or for the propagation of tlieir fiet 
political doctrine, in addition to looking after the 
welfare of the labourers. There were, however, 
several notable exceptions. Leaders like Mr. 
N. M. Joshi, Dewan Chaman Lai, the jRev. C. F. 
Andrews, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Mr. V. V. Giri, 
Mr. B, 8hiva Uao, Mr. ll. Bakhalo, 


Mr. Syert Munawar, m l r , and Miss Anasnya 
Sarabhal ondeavomeil to create ibdons for the 
benefit of tlie workeis and loi tlie gtincial 
improvement in tlie I'onditious of liteand work 
ot the laboimug i lasses IHiiiug tli<‘ bisf few 
years, howe\er, tin* prmeii»les of comuiunlsiii 
wcie dissominai-ed aiuongsl, Mu' musses ol 
India by the mcinbeis of the Workers and 
Peasants Party which was an agent In India of 
thoComnniiiistlntiunational 'I’lic Coninnnilsts 
took advantage ot the economic iinicst i)ie\alent 
in the country eat 1 y i n the yea,i 1 928 and usui [khI 
the Icadorshlj) of the working classes withm a 
short period of time and were able to assume 
control over the executives of the principal 
textile and railw^av unions in J^>ombay, Madras 
and Bengal. They captivated the minds 
of the workers bv Tiaint ing tlie existing conditions 
as black as possible and contrasting them with a 
supri'uie state of wealth and happiness which is 
promised under the regime of a dictatorship 
of a workers* prohdanat. 'J’be discontentment 
amongst the workeis over eonditions of work 
was aggravated by the incessant preachings 
of revolutionary doedrines. The credulity ol the 
Indian labourer has beim of great advantage to 
these emissaries ot revolution in creating in him 
a class hatred against the employers luid also 
in instilling m his mind an abhorrence for the 
Government established by law m thi* country. 
These agitators, (xscupying positions of vantage, 
instigated several disastrous strikes in pursuance 
of purely political ends otten with a callous 
disregard of the subsequent sufferings and losses 
inflicted on tlieir ignorant and hapless dupes. 
But during the m^hih 192‘> and lO.'K) the workeis 
began to lose then tajth even in these Connnuuist 
leaders alter the lailiiie ot the prolongi'd geniTal 
strike of the year 192'.) in the majority ot cotton 
mills in Bombay Gitv. The sanity and sobnetv 
ot moderate leadersbii) liaM' no great attraction 
ior the large majority ol the labouiers. 'I’he 
moderate leaders ha\e, liowever, lieeii fighting 
their buttles toi leadership wifli thi' extremist 
revolutioiiarie.s, and wore lor a tiine successlul 
m keeping tlie latter under eontiol. Most 
Comrauuist organisations in India weic, liow- 
ever, declared illegal in 1 934, their ottiecr.sw'cip 
seized and tlieir finds coiitl&eated. 


Progress of Trade Unions since 1918. — 

The trade union movement spread to various 
industries and occupations in India during the 
years following the Armistice, hut a number ot 
them passed out ol existence very soon after 
they were started. 'I'ho moie stable Unions were 
of clerks, railway workers, postal employees, 
seamen and textile workers m Abinodabad 
The peculiar feature of the trade union 
movement in India is that it did not in the 
early stages of its progress make much headway 
in the more important manufacturing industries 
and this constituted a weak point in the 
movement Whereas in other countries, f,he 
clerical emp]o\ees organised themselves on the 
model of the mdnstiial workers long after tlie 
latter had well organised themselves in strong 
Unions, in India the former liave come up if not 
first, at least simultaneously with industrial 
unions and liave established themselves more 
permanently. 
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The followinR figures illustrate the progress of the Trade Union Movemept in the Bombay 
Presidency — 


Year. 

No of 

No of 

Year. 

No. of 

No. of 

Unions. 

Members. 

Unions. 

Members. 

1922 

22 

51,472 

1929 

99 

196,748 

1923 

10 

46,037 

1930 

93 

128,393 

1924 

36 

52,227 

1931 

97 

115,657 

1925 

38 

49,318 

1932 

100 

111,526 

1920 

56 

74,875 

10i*i 

106 

113,460 

1927 

72 

87,340 

1034 

105 

1 1 4,824 

1928 

04 1 

108,072 






The distribution of tlio meinljership as at 1st September 1934 by classes of industries was 
as follows*— 


Class of Industry. 

1 No. of \ 

Unions. 

1 Membership. 

1 Percentage of 
membership to 

I total 

Textiles 

15 

41,182 

.35.87 

Bailwaj's (including railway w'oikshops) 

0 

22,144 

10.55 

Seamen 

3 

28,228 

24.58 

Posts and Telegraphs 

35 

8,424 

7 34 

Municipal 

7 

2,603 

2.34 

Miscellaneous 

36 

11,853 

10 32 

Total 

1 ■; 

105 

114,824 

100.00 


There arc in addition two federations of Postal 
Unions, one of Ilailwav Kmployees’ Unions and a 
fourth which is a Oentral Union governing a 
number of individual Unions of textile workers 
in Ahmedaliad. (For th(‘ const, itution, member- 
ship and other particulars regarding these 
organisations, reference mu v be made to the issues 
of the Bombay Labour Gazette) I'he Cential 
Labour Board and the Bombay 'I’rades Uouncil 
which had been included in the list of 
Federations in the Bombay Piesidency are now 
defunct. 

The Punjab has no heavy concentration of 
industrial labour and eonsequently t,he extent of 
organisation among bot-h employers and 
employed is up to the present little. There is, 
however, a vague striving among the employed 
towards co-oiicration and combination especially 
for the purpose of demanding better lemunera- 
tlon and considering the question of resorting to 
direct action for enforcing their demands on their 
employers. No Communist influence has been 
noticeable in the Punjab where industrial 
disputes liave been stated to have occurred as a 
result of the normal antagonism between 
employers and employed. 'Fho only laige 
employers of labour m the Punjab are the N - W. 
Hallway Administration, and two out oi the :ui 
registered Unions are of the employees of the 
various depaitments of the N.- W. llailway and 
cover, in all, about 17,500 members. 

In the United Provinces, the number of 
ABSodations of workers is rather small, compared 
\o its industrial importance. Some of the 


Associations formed during the general up- 
heaval following the War and especially during 
the days of Non-Co-operation have since died or 
liecome moiibund. Organisc'd labour forms a 
very small proportion of the total. Oiganisa- 
tion ot labour outside Cawnpoie is almost non- 
existent and even m (’awn pore only about 10 per 
cent, of the labour is organised. There has been 
a growing interest of labour in trade unionism 
which appeals to have the prospect of a rapid 
development in the future. 

The Central Provinces and Berar have 
eleven rcgistoiod trade unions. The cljisses ot 
workers wiio ha\o been embiaeed by the Tiade 
movement in this part of Indian aie (I) Textile 
workers, (2) Press employees, (3) Scavengers, 
(4) Motor drivers, (5) Hallway woikers, (6) 
I\)stal employees, (7) Bidi makers and (8) 
(’lerks. Trade unionism is stated to he yet in 
its infaney^ in this Province and the Labour 
Unions appear to have done little to improve 
the conditions under which their membeis work. 

The trade union movement in Madras received 
a setback in 1021-22 as a result of the failure of 
the strike in the Buckingham and Carnatic 
mills. During the year 1022-23 most of the 
Unions were dormant and the only Union which 
showed signs of activity was the M. and 
S. M. Hallway Workshop Employees’ Union, 
Perambur. The trade union activities were 
revived in 1923-24 and the following Unions 
became once more active: — (1) The Madras 
Labour Union, (2) The Madras Tramwayraep’9 
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Union, (3) The Corporation Scavengers’ Union, 

(4) The S. I. Railway Employees’ Union and 

(5) The Coimbatore Labour Union. The Madras 
Harbour Port Trust Workmen’s Union was 
revived in 1U25-26. A section of the workmen 
of the Buckingbara and Carnatic millsorganiscd a 
separate Union in 1925-26 called the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills Employt'ea’ Union, as a 
rival to tlie Madras J.aboiir Union wliich is an 
old organisation in the same industry. The 
Cordite Fachiry l^abour Union, Aruvankadus, 
came into prominence during 1926-27. Unions 
were newly formed for the emjiloyees ot the 
Public Works Dejiaitment woikshops and the 
Government Central Pi ess, Madras, while 
the Diocesan Press Employees’ Union w'hieh 
had remained dormant was revived. The 
labonr(*rs working in the cotton ginning and 
pressing factories in Tirujipur, Coimbatore 
District, started a Union for their boneiit. 
Most of tlie Unions included in their programme 
a demand for separate repri'sentation for Labour 
in the Legislatne Council The Oil Workers’ 
Union ami certain other XJnions came into 
piominenee only when there was an impending 
labour disiiute. 'rhero w'ere twenty-nine 
registeicd Trade Unions in the Madias Picsi* 
dency at the end of Mai eh 1934. 

Railways — l/Ciour Unions are, or ha’ie been, 
O])eration on ten ot the (ilass 1 railways, on 
some of which as manv as three oi more oi>erate 
at the same tiiiK*. Most ol tlumi aie registeied 
trade unions and the majority have secured 
some measure ol recognition man the lesjieetne 
railway administrations. Many lailway trade 
unions came into existence during the ])eri()d 
1918-1921 hut seieral ot them w-eie short-lived, 
'rhose unions vhieh have managed to survive 
are actively looking after the mterei-ts 
of their mcniheis and show signs of imjuoved 
organisation and usetuliiess espe<‘ially m those 
when* union commit/tees are not dominatt‘d hy 
persons with a comm uni ''tic bent (»f mind. 
A nolewortliy feature is tliat tlieie is 
an increasing tendeiiey in many iailwa> 
unions to look ior olhee-l)eaiers and leaders 
trom amongst meinhers who .in* adnalJv en- 
gaged m lailway vioik. 'J'here tan be no doubt 
that, vvitlwii the last lew >ears, the ap]»ointment 
oi establishment and employimuit olheers and 
Hyiecial attention to wellare ol iailwa> 
labour have been due largely to tiadc uuioii 
liropaganda. 

’J'he tollowing is a list ol smh All-lndia Fede- 
rations oi Trade limonsor All-hidia associations 
ot workers lor wliieli some mforniation is 
available. 

The AlMndia Railwaymen’s Federation — 

Though not a registered body under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, this Federa- 
tion has been taking an active jmrt in collective 
bargaining v\’)th railway authorities. Having 
attiliated to it about tv^elve unions ot men 
working on all but two ot Class I railways 
and wuth a menihership of nearly 1,00,000, 
it has been able to exeieise considerable intiuenee 
with the Railwav Boiird and anangeinents 
have l»een niadt* lor hall-\eail\ conl<*renee8 
W’lth the Board lor the discussion of maltcis 
alfoeting wagis and conditions ol seivice ot 
railway employees as a whole. Tiie federation 
is taking continuous interest in bringing railway 
employees closer together and securing greater 


unity in the trade union movement in the 
country. At the last annual convention the 
Federation devoted special attention to the 
question of reinstat»*Tncut of retrcnc.hed staff, 
wage-cuts, the proposed statutory Railway 
Board, etc. 

The National Union of Railwaymen of India* 
Burma and Bombay. — This Union was started 
])y the Amalgamated Society of Railw’av Ser- 
vants ot India and Burma wdiicli came into 
existence as a sequel to the Groat Indian Pen- 
insula Railway Guards’ strike in 1897. Jt was at 
first registered under the Indian Coiniianics 
Act, imt alter the Indian Trade Unions Act 
(ame into being, it altered its name, redrafted 
its constitution and registeied as a J'rade Union 
Jt has a membershi]) ot about 4,575. It provides 
tor its members vai loiis voluntary and otlier 
t>enelits such as death, sickness, iinemplovment 
and hie insurance benefits. It is one of tlie few 
unions in India which maintains a political 
fund. 

The All-India^ and Bu^ah Covenanted 
Non-Gazetted Railway Services Association — 

This Association, W'hose membeisliip is 
limited to covenanted J'hiropcans cinplcned 
asfoiemcn in lailway workshops in India, was 
started in Oetobei 1920 with the object of seeiir- 
Ing for Its members the benefits ot tin* i ee 
Commission’s recommendations. It submitted 
a memoiiaJ to the Vieeioy on this question in 
November Ji>26 It has a inenibcishij) ot about 
300 emplovees seatteied all over India and 
it origmallj had its Head Office in Bombay 
The Asstieiatioii legisteied with the Registiar 
ol Trade Unions, Bom bav Presidency, in March 
1 928, but translerred its Head Office to Punjab 
in J 929 and again to Madras during the ycai 
1932-33. 

The All-India Trade Union Con^rress — 

This oiganisution v\as inaugurated in 1920 
loi two mam putposes (1) f,o eo oidinate the 
.letivities ol tlie indiMdiial l.aboiii Unions in 
India whnh till tlien lemained ineoliate and 
vveie unable to take eon<eitx*d action and 
(2) to recommend woikeis’ delegates to the 
fnfcinational l.aboiii Coiifeienees. Wlien the 
Gov eminent of Jndia liad to select a Jjabour 
leinesenUitive fo attend tlie Wasliington Con- 
ference ill 1919, there w’as no icprescntative 
body of labour in India to be consulted and 
they therefore appiunted Mr. N. M. .Toshi as 
the Woikeis’ Delegate. In older, therefore, 
that responsible Jjahoiir ojnnion in India might 
liave a voice in the seli*etion of the delegates 
to the International Labour Conferences, the 
All-lndia 'i'rade Union Congress was organised 
and the first session of the Congress was held in 
Bombay on the 31st October x92l). lilight 
bundled delegates from different parts of India 
W’cre present and sixty Unions weie affiliated 
and 42 otliers expressed their sympathy with 
the Congiess. It b(*camc a central organisation 
ot the trade union movement in India hut from 
the beginning it liad a strong political colour. 
Its pie.sidents and secretaries liave all been 
politnians liist and labour leadeis next, 
w’ith the exception of a few persons like 
Ml N. M. Joslii. The Congress apiiointed 
itself a permanent body to meet once a year. 
It had a definite constitution, an elected 
Executive to carry on its work, and Provincial 
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respective provinces. The main object of the 
Congress was “ to co-ordinate the activities of 
all the labour organisations in all the provinces 
in India and generally to further the interests 
of Indian labour in matters economic, social 
and political.” 

The second Session of the Congress was held 
in 1021 at Jliaria under the Presidentship of 
Mr. Joseph Baptlsta. The third Session was 
held at Lahore in 1023 with Mr. C. U. Das as 
President. The fourth Session held at Calcutta 
in 1024 was also prasided over by Mr. C. R. Das. 
Out of the 43 resolutions passed at this Session 
some dealt with the recruitment of Seamen and 
their eligibility forseeuring compensation under 
the Workmen’s C('mpensution Act. The fifth 
Session was held in Bombay in 1025 with Mr. 
Dhundlraj It. Thengdi of Nagpur in the chair. 
Mr. V. V. Giri of Berhampur w^aa the President 
of the sixth Session held in Madras in 1926. Delhi 
was the centre where the seventh' Conference of 
the Congress was held in 1027 and the President 
was llai Saheb Cliandrika Prasad. Dewan Cha- 
man Lall, m L.A , was the President of the Cawn- 
pore Session of the Congress held in 1927. The 
ninth Se.saion wan held in 1928 at Jharla with 
Mr. M. Baud in the chair It is significant 
that at this t'onterence Pandit .lawaharlal 
Nehru moved a resolution protesting against 
imperialism. 

The tenth assembly of the Trade Union Con- 
gress which met at Nagpur in 1929 under the 
presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will 
remain as the most imisntant land-mark in the 
history of organised labour in India. It marked 
the culmination of a long jicriod of mischievous 
acti\ity ins})ired by Moscow and fomented 
by Communist Agents in India resulting 
in a s})lit between the genuine trade union 
leadership on the one hand and tlie votaiies 
of communism on the other. Thetundamental 
issue upon which the split in tlie Trade 
Union movement occuried was whether the 
labour movement in India shall be mspiied and 
conducted for the betterment ot the industrial 
workers or whether it sliall be utilised as a 
means to promote and bring about i evolution 
in the country. The proceedings at the Session 
made it impossible for the rival forces to carry 
on any longer under a common organisation 
and the Executive of the Congress was 
captured by the revolutionaries, and resolu- 
tions for the boycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, affiliation of the Congress 
to the League against Imperialism, the appoint- 
ment of the W orkcis* Welfare League, a Com- 
munist organisation in England, as Agents of 
the Congress lor Great Britain and the bovcott 
of the International Labour Conferences at 
Geneva were passed both by the Executi\e 
Committee and the open session ol the Congress. 
The model ate leaders of labour, including 
Messrs. N doshi, V. V. Giri, B. Shiva Rao, 
R. R. Bakhalc and Dewan Chaman Lall 
seceded from the Congress and set up a 
separate federation under the name of the ‘‘All- 
India Trades Union Fedeiation ” in order to 
co-ordinatf^ the uetiMties of non-communist 
Trade Unions in India. Endeavours made to 
draw the seceders back into the fold of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress have not met with 
any success. The Labour Unions in Ahmedabad 


which draw their inspiration mainly from 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi and are the best organised and 
most successful trade unions in India have not 
during the sixteen years of the Trade Union 
movement in India shown any desire to become 
affiliated to the Congress. 

The eleventh Session of the Trade Union 
Congress, held In Calcutta in July 1931, led to 
tuitbcr disintegration in the ranks of labour 
and once again the Communists from Bombay 
wcio resjionsible. The Girni Kamgar Union 
had split into two parts, both bitterly opposed 
to each other. One led by Mr. S.V. Deshiiande, 
General Secretary of the Trade Union Congress 
and the other by Mr. G. IT. Kandalkar, 
J*resident of the G.K U.and a Vice-President 
ol the Congress and both groups claimed to be 
the Girni Kamgar Union and therefore entitled 
to vote at the Congress. The President, Mr. 
8 C. Bose, a Congress politician, decided In 
faxoiirof Mr. Kandalkar whereupon Mr. Desh- 
pande and tiic representatives of a tew other 
unions btokc away from the Congress with the 
result that tins organisation which should 
guide am! Conti ol the Tiade Union movement 
in India is a useh'ss and eifetc body with no 
iiiliuence and a trifling membership. 

The twelfth Si'ssion of the Congress W'as hold 
at Madras on lOth and 11th Se])ti*mber 1932 
under the presidentshij> ot Mr J. N. Mitra. 
The report of file General Soeretary stated that 
twelve new Unions trom Madras affiliated them- 
selves to the Congress and that the membership 
ot the Congress covered Unions with more than 
a lakh ol organised workers. The Conterence 
adopted resolutions demanding the immediate 
and un<‘on(lltu)nal release oi all the political 
piisoneis melnding the Meerut uiidertrials , 
condemning leadeis like Mi'ssrs. ,)amnada.s 
M. Mehta, V. V Giu and N. M. Joslii for jiost- 
poiiing a general strike on railway s , and adopting 
the platlorm of iinllv loiiuulated by tlie Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union wlm h included class strug- 
gle as one ot its main planks. 

The Hurt cent b Session oj»ened at Cawniiorc 
oil 23rd December 15)33. Mir. G U. Kandalkar 
ot the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union presided. 
1’he jiresident declared that the Trade Union 
Congress would jiartuiipate in the political 
movement only on condition that key industrie.s 
like Itailways and Banks were nationalised and 
tlieir control transterred to councils of workers. 
I’licre was a tree fight lietween the votaries ot the 
Indian National Congress which is a jiurely 
])olitieal boily, and labour leaders and a jiando- 
momum resulted. Several resolutions were 
passed at this si'ssion one of which authorised 
the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union to lake 
stejis to organise an All-lndia Textile Workers’ 
Coiitereiiec m Boniliay to consider the question 
ol wage-cuts m the textile industry and concert 
measures to delend the cause ot the workers. 
Pandit Hariharuath Shastri of Cawnpore was 
elected President tor 1934. 

The National Trades Union Federation — 

The Indian Tiadi's Union Eedcratiou which 
was tormed m 1929 by moderate leaders ot 
labour like Mr. N. M. Joshi and others after the 
I split in the Nagpur session of the Ail-Indla Trade 
1 Union Congress, hold its first annual session at 
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Madras on July 16 and 17, 1932, with Mr. V Vj 
Giri as President. The Federation claimed the 
allegiance of 40 umons in various parts of the 
country including Native States and a total 
membership of 78,000. I’he Conference adopted 
the provisional <'onstitution of the Federation 
framed by the Committee of management and 
also considered the question of trade union 
unity. 

Almost from the time of the unfortunate 
split which occurred at Nagpur in 1929, the 
necessity of bringing about trade union unity 
has been felt in almost every quarter. Efforts 
have been made sim:e 1930 to bring the different 
groups together informally and to try to find 
a reasonable basis of agreement. Some Bombay 
unions formed a ‘ jilatform of unity’ the mam 
jjlanks of wlibdi were (1) that the Trade Union 
IS an organ ot class struggle involving purely 
direct action , (2) that the Trade Union Congress 
should not 1)0 afliliated to tlie Jnteniational 
Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam, and 
(3) that delegates should not bo sent to the 
International Labour Conferem^es. In these 
efforts the railway unions which had remained 
aloof from the two rival national organisations 
took very great interest and the All- India 
Railwaynicn’s Federation convened m Bombay 
a representative conference in May 1931 when a 
committee was apiiointed lor the purpose ot 
considering and reporting ufion the best methods 
of bringing about unity m the lanks ot Indian 
labour. The platform ot unity lelerred to was 
particularly oxaniiiicd by this committee whose 
suggestions for amendments were not aiJi»roved 
by the extroiriist labour leaders belonging to 
the All-India Trade Union Congress. The 
All-India Trade Union Federation at its first 
session held m Madras however welcomed the 
eftorts made by the Trade Union Unity Con- 
ference held under the auspices ot the All-liidia 
llailwaynien’s Federation and authorised its 
working committee to co-operate with other 
unions in facilitating th(^ reconciliation of 
differing ]»oints of view. A H])ccial session ot the 
All-India T'rades Union Federation was held 
at Calcutta m April 1933 for the purpose ot 
considering the question of Trade Union unity 
amongst other subjects, and a resolution was 
passed authorising the Cenoral Council to 
negotiate with +hc Provisional Committee of the 
National Federation of Labour (a new national 
trade union organisation lormed by certain 
leaders ot labour) on the question of trade 
union unity with a view to bring about amalga- 
mation between the two organisations on a fair 
and equitable basis. As a result of these 
negotiations, the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion came into existence on and from 10th May 
1933 in place ot the All-India Trades Union 
Federation and the National Federation of 
Labour. 

The main objects of this Federation are : (a) 
to establish a socialist State in India, (fc) to 
socialise and nationalise the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange as far as 
possible, (c) to ameliorate the economic and social 
conditions of the working classes, and (d) to 
support and actively jmrticipate m the struggle 
for India’s political freedom from the point of 
view of the working classes by all legitimate, 
peaceful and democratic methods such as legis- 
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latioii, negotiation, propaganda, etc., and, in 
the last resort, by strikes and similar other 
methods. Eacli aflihated union has to pay 
to the Federation an annual iee of Ks 20 for 
2,000 members and below, Us. 10 tor every 
additional 1,000 members or less upto 10,000 
and Bs 5 for every additional 1,000 members 
or less above 10,000. 

'The first session of the National Trades Union 
Federation was held in Bombay on the 24th to 
26th Dec. 1933 with Mr. Mrinal Kunti Bose, the 
President ot tlie Federation, in the chair. The 
number of unions affiliated to the Federation 
was reported at ,50 and the total membershi]) 
of individual meiubers at 1,37,000. It was 
resolved to organise an All-1 ndia 'rextile Labour 
Federation to nisist tiie employers’ attacks 
on the workers in tlie textile industry, and to 
provisionally affiliate the National Trades Union 
Federation with the International Federation 
of ’J’rade Unions for a period ol two years in the 
flist instance. 

'J’here was a sj)lit in the Federation at its 
lirst session held in Bombay 'I’he representa- 
tatives ot several Bengal Unions walked out of 
the conicrenee on the 26th December 1933 in 
consequeip'e of diftiTCuci's of oiiinion lietween 
them and Mr N. M. Joshi and lield a meeting 
on the same day under the iiresidenoy of 
Mr. Abdul Chani and resolved to torm an All- 
India Federation of labour with the name and 
style of the All-lndui Trader Umoti Fcderai^m 
with headquarteis at Calcutta. Mi. M. ]>aud, 
M.A., Bar.-at-Law, was elected President. 
It w’as i>roposed to draft a constitution and 
place it for adoption before the next session 
to he convened at an early dale. 8ix unions, 
all situated iii iiengal, with' a total membership 
ol 15,000 promised affiliation to the new body. 

T’herc arc, in addition, the following All-India 
AssoidatJons in existence * -- 

(1) The All-lndia I’ostal and B. M. S. Asso- 
ciation, (2) The All- India Postmen’s and Lower- 
(Irado Staff Union, (3) 'I’hc All-lndia ’J'clegrapli 
Union, (4) The All-india Post and ’J’elcgraph 
Administrative Offices Staff Association, (5) 
'I’he All-lndia Oovernment Kinployeiis’ Federa- 
tion, (6) The All-lndia Currcn(;y Assoeiation, (7) 
’J’ho Central body Military Ai'Coiints Association 
and (8) The National Federation of Textile 
Labour in India. 

Trade Union Legislation. 

In 1920 a Company owning a mill whoso 
workers were on strike brought a suit against 
the leader of the local labour union which was 
eonductlng the strike and others, seeking to 
restrain them from indudng the plaintiff’s 
workmen to break their contracts, and suing for 
damages for their actions in tins respect. The 
Madras High Court to whom the suit was referred 
gave their decision granting an interim injunction 
restraining the defendants from inciting the 
plaintiffs’ employees to continue the strike. 
The case was eventually withdrawn but the 
proceedings suggested that, in the absence of 
legislation, even legitimate trade union activity 
was attended by considerafile peril. Asa result 
of a resolution moved by Mr. N. M Joshi and 
accepted by the Legislative Assembly in March 
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1921, Government were committed to take steps 
as soon as practicable to introduce such legisla- 
tion as might be necessary for the registration and 
protection of Trade Unions. The Government 
of India, accordingly, formulated certain tenta- 
tive proposals and circulated them for eliciting 
public opinion. The opinions expressed were by 
no means unanimous, — some considered the 
proposed legislation premature, while some others 
realised that legislation was necessary but at the 
same time considered Trade Unions as a 
pernicious and dangerous growth which should ' 
be rigidly controlled, and others again urged that 
sufficient protection should be granted to them. 

In August 1924, the Government of India 
circularised a draft Hill for opinion. The Bill 
conferred certain i)rivileges only on registered 
Trade Unions and left the question of registra- 
tion at the option of Trade Unions themselves. 
Provision was also made to ensure that the funds 
of a registered Trade Union are not expended on 
causes in which the bulk of the members have 
little interest. A regular audit of the funds was 
proposed to be made compulsory and the manner 
in which the executive should be composed was 
also provided for. 

A number of amendments were made by the 
Select Committee and in the .Legislative 
Assembly. A clause permitting registered 
Trade Unions to maintain funds for political 
purposes was added. The provision was on the 
model of the British Law on the subject and 
those members who contracted out of the 
liability to subscribe were not to be compelled 
to contribute to the Political Pund nor did 
failure to contribute involve any disability or dis- 
advantage except in so far as the control and 
management of the Political Fund was concerned. 
The Bill was jmssed on the 8th February and 
received the assent of the Governor-General on 
the 25th March 1926. The Indian Trade 
Unions Act came into effect from the 1st 
Juno 1927. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi introduced in the Leislativc 
Assembly on the 9th February, 1928, a Bill to 
amend Section 43 of the Indian Penal Code in 
order to extend to the officers and members of 
unregistered Trade Unions the protection] 
afforded by Section 17 of the Indian Ttade 
Unions Act, 1926, which lays down that no 
officer or member of a registered Trade Union 
shall be liable to punishment under sub-section 
(2) of section 120B of the Indian Penal Code, in 
respect of any agreement made between the 
members for the purjioses of furthering any such 
object of the Trade Union as is specified 
in Hection 15, unless the agreement is an agree- 
ment to commit an offence. The Assembly, 
however, threw out the Bill. 

A Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 4th September 1928 with a 
view to amending Section 11 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. It was pointed out in the 
Statement of Objects and Eeasons that the 
existing section 11 of the Act admitted of doubt 
in two respects namely : (1) It did not indicate 
clearly whether the first appeal lay to the judge 
appointed for the area within which the 
Registrar’s office is situated or to the judge 
appointed for the area within which the head 
ofl^e of the trade union is situated. The 
amendment was intended to make it clear that the 


latter is the competent court ; (2) It did not 
indicate clearly what judge might be appointed 
to hear appeals in the Presidency towns and in 
Rangoon. The amendment was designed to make 
it clear that in such areas the appeal lies to the 
High Court and there is no second appeal. The 
opportunity was also taken to define clearly 
tiie powers of the High Court in second 
appeals. The Bill was passed and received the 
assent of the Governor-General on 25th 
September 1928. 

Working of the Act.— The Act has now 
been in operation for nearly eight years. 
All-India Statistics on the workng of the Act 
for the year ending 31 st March 1933 published 
in August 1 934 show that there were 170 register- 
ed trade unions in British Provinces in the 
whole of India during the year ending March 
1933 as compared with 131 registered unions 
during the year ending Slst March 1932. The 
distribution of the registered Trade unions 
together with the figures for total membership 
for all unions which submitted returns is as 
follows : — 


Provinces. 

Total 
No. of 
Unions 
regis- 
tered. 

Total 
member- 
ships of 
regis- 
tered 
Unions. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

2 

34 

Bengal 

31 

71*860 

Bihar and Orissa 

4 

2,397 

Bombay 

44 

64,169 

Burma 

1 

115 

Central Provinces 

11 

7,305 

Delhi 

10 

11,749 

Madras 

34 

48,094 

Punjab 

27 

21,863 

United Provinces 

6 

9,823 

Total .. 

”” 170 

I 237,361 


Only a few associations of employers have yi 
applied for registration. No Trade Union wi 
registered in the provinces of Assam, Baluclustei 
I and Coorg up to the end of March 193 
The registration of Trade Unions is not cor 
pulsory and although there is an increasii 
resort to registration there are still a lari 
number of Unions which apparently regard t' 
benefits of registration as an insufficient retu 
fOT the obligations imposed on registered Tra 
Unions by the Act. Some progress, as a who 
was however visible in the trade union mo> 
ment in India. Not only has the members! 
of the Unions increased but their finaim 
position is also satisfactory. Organisati 
among women- workers in India continues 
be slow. The figures for female memberw 
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of regipterod Trade Unions in successive years 
were as follows • — 


Year. 


Membership 

1927-28 . .* 


1,166 

1928-29 . . 


3,842 

1929-30 . . 


3,299 

1930-31 . . 


3,151 

1931-32 . . 


3,454 

1932-33 . . 


5,090 


The figure for 1932-fi3 represents about 2 per 
rent, of tlie total ineinbership of registered trade 
U nions. 

Royal Commusion*c Recommendatiouf.— 

With regard to Trade Unions, the 1 labour 
Commission recommended that every em- 
ployers’ organisation should set up a special 
(H>mmitteo for the purpose of giving continuous 
consideration to the improvement ot the well 
being and efficiency of the workers in establish- 
ments controlled by its members: and that 
“recognition” of a Union should mean that 
the Union has the right to negotiate with the 
employer in respect of matters affecting either 
the coinmon or individual interest of its members. 


The fact that a Union exists only of a minority 
of employees or the existence of rival Thiions 
are not sufficient grounds for refusing recogni- 
tion. With regard to the internal administra- 
tion of Trade Unions the Commission recom- 
mend that Union lea(iers should endeavour to 
give as many members as possible some share 
in the work of the Union and that Trade Union 
organisers should endeavour to find suitable 
men within the XTnion to act as officials and 
should train them for the position. 


With regard to the Trade Unions Act, the 
Commission recommended that it should be re- 
examined during the year 1934 and that all 
limitations imposed on the activities ol regis- 
tered Unions and their officers should be re- 
considered so as to ensure that the conditions 
attached to registration are not such as to 
prevent any well-conducted bona fide Union 
from applying lor registration. Section 22 ol 
the Act should be amended so as to provide that 
ordinarily not less than two-thiids of the officers 
of a registered I’rade Union shall be actually 
employed or engaged in an industry with which 
the Union is concerned. The Government of 
India in their third Report on the action taken 
on the Commission’s recommendations state 
that these recommendations have been “noted 
for consideration In due course.” 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


The weapon of the “ strike ” in industry first 
came into prominence in India during the period 
immediately following the close of the War when 
the majority of the strikes as shown in the 
introductory Section were designed to secure 
increases in wages commensurate with the rise in 
the cost of living. The epidemic of industrial 
strikes which characterised the period 1919-20 
reached a climax in the winter of 1921. During 
this period strikes took place purely from 
economic causes and most of them ended success- 
tully from the view-point of the workers, after 
a short struggle. After this period, however, 


they tended to be more prolonged and less 
successful and, partly owing to political causes, 
there were a number of fairly serious disputes in 
public utility services. In more recent years the 
machinations of the Communists liave been 
increasingly responsible for the calling of general 
strikes and their undue prolongation. 

Extent of Disputes. — All-India statistics of 
industrial disputes for each quarter and for each 
year have been compiled and published since 
1920 by the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour. 


Tlie following tables show the number of disputes which occurred during the nine years 
L925-33 in each province and in each class of industry respectively : — 





No. of disputes in 





Provinces. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932 

1933. 

Bengal 

43 

57 

34* 

60 

35 

34 

47 

?7 

29 

Bombay 

69 

57 

54 

111 

70 

75 

53 

53 

82 

Madras 

4 

2 

19* 

7 

12 

11 

15 

14 

n 

Central Provinces & Berar 

6 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

8 

8 

United Provinces 

6 

3 

3 

2 

4 

‘2 

11 

2 

5 

Bihar & Orissa . . 

2 

3 

4* 

8 

2 

4 

1 

r 


Burma 

3 

1 

3 

7 

4 

3 

10 

4 

*5 

Punjab 

1 



2 



7 

3 


Assam 


'i 

i2 

5 

* 9 1 

16 

15 

7 

io 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 









2 

Total . . 

134 

128 

129 

203 

141t 

148 

166 

not 

1461 


* One strike extended to three provinces. t Includes 3 disputes in Delhi. 


X One strike extended to two proyinces. 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Machinery, 


No. of disputes in 


Industries | 

1 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. j 

1929. 1 

1930. 

1031. 

1932. 

1938. 

Cotton and woollen mills 

69 ! 

57 I 

60 I 

110 

78 

68 

75 

54 

87 

Jute Mills . ..1 

15 ' 

33 ' 

11 i 

19 ' 

13 ' 

13 

22 

13 

11 

Engineering Workshops 
Bailways including Bn il- 

7 

4 

6 

11 

7 

10 

5 

3 

1 

way Workshops 

6 

3 

8 

9 

4 

9 

8 

6 

8 

Others 

37 

31 

49 

54 

39 

48 

56 

42 

44 

Total . . 

134 

128 

129 

203 

141 

148 

166 

118 

146 


The peak in respect of tlie number of industrial | other provinces was there less than an average fop 
disputes (2();0 was reached in the year 1928. 1 at least one dispute per month during that year. 
More than TjO per cent, of these disputes occurred i The industry which was hit hardest was the 
in the Jiombay Presidency while only about 30 ! cotton and woollen mill industry in whUdi no less 
per cent, occjurred in Bengal. In none of the ' than 110 disputes took place during the year. 

Tn 1983, 104,938 work people were involved in th® 140 disputes and 2,168,061 working days 
were lost. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION MACHINERY. 


Prior to the passing of the Trade Disputes Act 
as an All-India ineasuio early m the year 1929, 
there was, with the exception of a conciliation 
panel in Bengal, which will be dealt with lower 
down, no otficial machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration in industiial disputes in India. The 
Employers* and Workmen’s (Disputes) Act which 
wr*s passed in 1860 to make provision for the 
speedy termination of certain disputes 1 etween 
workmen engaged in railway and other 
])Ublic works and their employers and which was 
extended, in case of the Bombay Presit*cncy, to 
the districts of Ahmc<lnagar, Broach, Ahnieda- 
bad, Kaira, J*oona, Sholapur, Surat and Thana 
in I860 and 1861 an<l to Sind in 1873 dealt 
with individuals and did not providd any 
machinery for the settlement of disjuites in other 
trades or industries. No records are available 
to show the extent to which this Act was 
made use of in India. The Act was repealed 
in March 1932. The only provinces in which 
ad hoc Committees have been appointed during 
the past fifteen years either to enquire into 
the question of providing machinery for the 
settlement of disputes or to deal with specific 
strikes are the Bengal and the Bombay Presi- 
dencies. 


Bombay Presidency.^ — The first Committee 
to be appointed in the Bombay Presidency 
was the Industrial Disputes Committee appoint- 
ed on the 18th November 1921 with Sir Stanley 
Beed as Chairman “to consider and report on the 
practicability or otherwise of creating machinery 
for the prevention and early settlement of 
industrial disputes.” This Committee made i 
several recommendations with regard to the 
standardization of wages, trade unions, the 
attitude employers should adopt towards j 


Unions of their workers and the recognition of 
Unions, Works Committees, Welfare Work 
Co-operative Societies, Housing of Labour, etc. 
Their recommendations were in the nature of 
measures that might contribute to the preven- 
tion of industrial disputes. With regard to the 
methods of settlement when such disputes either 
develop irreconcilable differences between 
capital and labour or else become a menace to 
the community, the Committee recommended the 
formation of an Industrial Court of Enquiry to 
be followed, i f necessary, by an Industrial 
Court of Conciliation. 

In pursuance of the recommendations made 
by the Industrial Disputes Committee, the 
1 Government of Bombay published a Bill to 
provide for enquiry into and settlement of trade 
disputes in the Bombay Government CJazette in 
May 1924. It was intended to introduce this 
Bill in the Bombay Legislative Council at the 
Poona session in July of the same year ; but, in 
f.he meanwhile the Government of India asked 
the Local Government not to proceed with this 
measure because they themselves intended to 
introduce similar legMation for the whoie of 
India. This, however, was not the first oocaeion 
on which the Government of India considered 
the question of the advisability of introducing 
legislation to provide for the settlement of 
disputes. In 1920 they circularised all Local 
Governments asking their opinions as to the 
advisability of providing legislation on the 
lines of the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. The 
opinions obtained by provincial Governments 
were almost unanimous that labour was not 
properly organised and that therefore no useful 
purpose would be served by such legislation; 
The majority of the provincial Governments 
adopted the same view. 
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Bonut Ditpate Enquiry Conounittce. — The 

next Committee to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay was the Committee of Enquiry 
with Sir Norman Macleod, as Chairman to 
enquire into the general strike of the Bombay 
cotton mill workers of the year 1924 in connexion 
with the non-payment of an annual bonus for 
the year 1923 by the Bombay mills. 

The findings of the Committee were : — 

(1) That the mill workers had not established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal, 
or equitable, to the annual payment of a 
bonus ; and 

(2) that the results of the working of the mill 
industry as a whole for the year 1923 were 
such as to justify the contention of the 
millowncrs that the profits did not admit 
of the pasrment of a lK)nus. 

Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee — The 

third ad hoc Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombay Presidency was the Bombay Strike 
Enquiry Committee under the Chairmanship or 
Sir Charles Fawcett, Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, in connection with the general strike of 
the cotton mill workers in Bombay city of the 
year 1928 in pursuance of the agreement arrived 
at between the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
and the Joint Strike Committee at a conference 
held under the Chairmanship of the Hon. Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, General Member 
of the Government of Bombay, on the 4th 
October 1928. 

This Committee sat for a continuous period 
of five and a half months and its Eeport was 
published on the 26th March 1929. 

Some of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee were 
as follows : — 

(1) The proposals of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion (a) for standardization of wages, 
duties and numbers of operatives in a mill 
and (b) for Standing Orders for the opera- 
tives about the conditions of their employ- 
ment were in the main fair and reasonable. 

(2) While there was justification for the Asso- 
ciation’s proposal to make a cut of per 
cent, in weavers’ wages, there were reason- 
able objections to be urged against its 
adoption in the present circumstances 
and it was recommended that it should be 
dropped by the Association provided the 
Labour leaders undertook to co-operate 
in working the scheme for the standardiza- 
tion of wages. 

(3) That part of the standardization scheme 
which is called the “ national ” or 
“ Efficiency " system and which aims at 
reducing the number of operatives employ- 
ed in mills while raising their wages and 
providing conditions favourable for the 
extra efficiency expected from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable. 

(4) With regard to the Seventeen Demands 
submitted by the Joint Strike Committee 
some of the demands which were con- 
sidered to be fair and reasonable were — 


(fl) That the Millowners sliall not vary 
any of the present conditions to the 
disadvantage of the workers before 
securing the approval of the workers 
through their organisations. 

(b) That the Millo\>TieTB* Association 
shall not permit its individual mem- 
bers to vary the conditions of service 
to the disadvantage of the workers 
without the sanction of the Associa- 
tion. 

(c) The rates of new varieties shall be 
fixed by the Millowners’ Association 
in consultation with the representa- 
tives of the Workers’ organisations. 

(d) Notices in vernacular showing the 
rates of piece work in detail should 
be posted in the Departments for the 
information of the workers. 

(«) That there should be no victimi- 
sation of men who had taken part 
in the strike or any Union activities. 
Most of the above were eventually 
conceded by the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

(5) The following demands were held to be 
unfair and unreasonable — 

(a) The wages of those workers whose 
average monthly wage is loss than 
Es. 3(> should bo raised substantially. 

(h) The newly introduced system of 
compelling the workmen (1) to take 
out and present tickets of attend- 
ance and (2> to clean macliinery 
daily should be discontinued. 

(6) The recommendations of the Committee 
for alleviating unemployment conse- 
quent on the introduction of efficiency 
methods of work were as follows • — 

(a) The millowners should set up some 
machinery for taking note of all cases 
where workers are discharged on 
account of reduction of staff, and 
help them as far as possible to get 
suitable employment either in some 
other mill or in some other industry. 

(b) The Millowners’ Association should 
consider the advisability of a scheme 
for the payment of a gratuity to a 
worker, which may amount to say, 
four weeks or six weeks’ wages, 
according to his length of service 
payable in suitable cases to dis- 
charged employees who may need 
help during the waiting period 
while they are seeking employment. 
The formation of an Out-of-Work 
Donation Fund on a voluntary 
basis to be created by a system 
of setting aside a contribution 
by the Millowners of one anna 
per operative per month to which 
fund the operatives through their 
representatives should be invited 
to contribute one anna or at least 
half an anna per head per month 
was suggested. 
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(7) The Trade Unions should combine toi 
arrange for the assistance of an expert 
technical adviser in dealing with disputes 
arising under the Standardisation Scheme. ' 

(8) In view of the fact that several matters 
required adjustment in connexion with 
the scheme for wage standardisation after 
it had been brought into operation and 
with a view to avoiding strikes and 
lockouts, machinery was provided by 
“Mediation Uuies*’ agreed to by both 
sides for setting up joint Committees to 
enquire into disputes arising under the 
scheme and to endeavour to arrange 
ior their settlement. 

Owing to the undue prolongation of the general 
strike in the Bombay Cotton Mills of the year 
1929 and the consequent disruption of labour, 
it was not possible for the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association to bring into operation the 
Mediation Buies recommended by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee for the simple reason 
that there are no recognised Unions represen- 
tatives of Bombay Cotton Mill workers in the 
City. The Bombay Textile Labour Union, 
of which Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., is the President 
had barely 400 members. The recxignition 
accorded by the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
to the Bombay Gimi ICamgar Union which | 
claimed a membership of over fifty thousand 
after its registration in May 1928 was withdrawn 
by the Association on the publication of the' 
reports of the Court of Enquiry appointed 
under the Trade Disputes Act to inquire into 
questions connected with the general strike ol 
the year 1929 and the Biots Inquiry Committee. 
The Association has been giving anxious con- 
sideration to the practical steps wiiich might 
be taken by mills to bring about better relations 
between employers and their workmen and for 
the prevention of accumulation of grievances. 
In a circular letter dated the 8th January 1930 
addressed by tlio Association to all the mills 
aiiUiatcd to it, they issued instructions 
that all mills shbuld take immediate steps where- 
by complaints and grievances of the workers 
may be attended to by the management con- 
cerned at once. For this purpose complaint 
boxes were to be placed in tlie compounds of all 
mills in which workers are invited to put in 
petitions regarding their grievances or sugges- 
tions for improvement of conditions of work. 
The mills have been requested to give sympathe- 
tic consideration to any complaints or suggestions 
made and to redress or give effect to them 
wherever possible. Further measures calculated 
to improve the relations between the 
employers and the employed are under considera- 
tion. The Association have also devised 
measures for joint discussions between managers 
of mills and the Association on general questions 
relating to the internal administration of the 
mills. 


The next Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombay Presidency was a Court of Enquiry 
appointed under the Trad^ Disputes Act in 
connexion with the general strike of cotton 
mill operatives in Bombay City of 1929. After 
a prolonged enquiry into the causes of and the 
conduct of this strike which lasted for nearly 


four months, the Pearson Court of Enquiry 
came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
whole of the blame for the calling and the 
continuation of the strike rested with the 
Bombay Gimi Kamgar Union. The Beport 
of the Court was published on the 16th Sept, 
and its moral effect was so great that the union 
called off the strike unconditionally on the 
next day. 

Perhpas the most comprehensive enquiry 
undertaken in India into wages and conditions 
of labour was the Departmental Enquiry con- 
duef ed by the Commissioner of Laliour (Mr. J i. 
Gonnings, r.B.T!., Barrister-at-Law) and tlu* 
Assistanf. Commissioner of Labour (Mr. S. K 
Deshpandc B.Litt. Oxen) of the Government 
of Bombay into Wage Cuts and Unemploy- 
ment in the Cotton Textile Industry in the 
Bombay Presidency in 1934 The AssLstant 
CJomml^sioner of Labour and the Labour Officer 
at Ahmedabad f-ogether wltli statistical a.ssis- 
tants of th(‘ Labour office visited every cotton 
Mills m the Presidency and procured full infor- 
mation on wages and on the terms of reference 
which are reproduced below with the Depari- 
raental findings • — 


1. The extent of the reduction in. wages of 

work pco]»le employed in the cotton Mills 
in the Bombay Presidency Hineo 1st 
January J 92C. 

F'hidhiffii — Wage's in Bombay rit,v w^ere 
lower by 21 per (!cnt. m April 1934 as 
compared witli July 1926, and in Shola- 
])ur reductions amounted to 17 per cent. 
Wages in Ahmi'dabad had risen bet ween 
five to six per cent, during the same 
period 

2. Whether the reductions have been uniform 

in the cotton Mills at each centre of the 
industry. 

Findings — The reduction in Sholapur was 
uniform in all Mills but as tin; Bombay 
Millowner’s Association permitted its 
members to take independent action as 
they pleased the extent of the cuts 
varied widely as between Mdl and Mill. 

3. Whether the cost of living of the working 

classes has fallen during tliis period and 
to what extent. 

Findings . — Cost of living has fallen In all 
centres. Taking July 1926 as 100 it 
h‘ll by 29 points in Bombay City in 
April 1934. In Ahmedabad the fall in 
December 1933 as compared with 
August 1920 was 31 per cent, and m 
Sholapur there was a fall of 28 per cent, 
between February 1927 and December 
1933. 

4. What has been the average rise or fall in 

real wages during this period in the 
various centres ot the industry. 

Findings. — Bombay, April 1 934 eleven 
per cent higher. Ahmedabad 54 per 
cent, higher and in Sliolapur 15 per cent, 
higher. 
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5. Where wage reductions have been effected 
or arc contemplated, the reasons, therc- 
tor. 

Finding . — The reason most generally given ' 
was trad(! depression. Other reasons 
varied with tlic centres. In Bombay it was 
stated that it was uew^ssary to reduce 
the cost of production, and labour <*ost 
were those most capable of redu*-tion 
as the fall in the cost of living would 
enable the workers to maintain the 
standard of life they had in 1926 even 
after wages were reduced. As rccards 
Ahmedabad there was no general rcduc- 1 
1 ion of wages at the time but such a redue- 1 
tion was contemplated owing to diimni- 1 
shed profits and the wage reductions in 
other centres. In one centre wages were 
reduced owmg to the probable coming 
into operation of the 51 hour week. 

d The extent to which nationalisation for 
example, efticiency schemiis havi* been 
introduwd m the Cotton Mills of the 
Bombay Presidency and the elfccts 
which such schemes have had upon 
wages and the conditions of work of tlic 
opc'ratives. 

Findings . — Tliat method of rationalisation 
which takes the from of asking operatives 
to mind more machines than formerly 
has made the greatest progress in Bom- 
bay City. Tn Ahmedabad rationalisation 
has been particularly directed towards 
improving the efticiency and types oi 
machines used. The effect of latio- 
nahsation on earnings varied from 
Mill to Mill. In the lew eases where 
rationalisation liad not been accompanied 
by wage cuts, the workers w’ere getting 
about 50 per cent more than they did 
before rationalisation was introclne^>d, 
wlicie it was neexunpanied by wage 
cuts th(‘ workers were not getting any 
more. The extra rates for mlmlitig 
more machine's being neutralised by 
reductions m wages. The effects of 
rationalisation on the conditions of 
work have been benefleial because the 
workers were cither woikiug a shorter 
day or their work had been rendered 
easier In Bombay a form of rationalisa- 
tion IS to ask a weavci to mind four 
looms iuvstead of two In Ahmedabad 
the system had not been ailopted but 
double-side working iii ( be frame Dejiart- 
meiit was developing. Where opera- 
tives are minding more machines than 
formerly. The workers have usually been 
given 85 to CO per cent more wages 
in ring spinning and 50 to 75 per cent 
more on the sjieed frame. But some 
benefit from the increased efficiency 
of the plant had been passed on to some 
workers in the form of higher earnmg.e 
on those inaclimes. There has been 
very little rationalisation in Mills outside 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

7. What is the extent of unemployment in the 
cottou Mill industry and what arc its 
causes. 


Findings . — For lack of any agency official 
or non-official for collecting .statistics of 
nnemploymont it was very difficult 
to formulate an answer to this question. 
28,000 workers had lost their employ- 
ment ill cotton Mills in Bombay City. 
(The opening of closed Mill.s and tlie 
employment of workcis on night shift 
had, however, more than absoibed this 
number by the end of the year). In 
Ahmedabad 20,551 more operatives were 
employed than in 1920 and m Sliolanur 
the number employed was more or lesh 
[ stationary. 

Few Government reports have received a more 
unnersal or widespread wi'leome in India and 
the re|K)rt of the Departmental enquiry formed 
the subject of k'adc'rs and articles in all sections 
of the Press m India five weeks after its puhlien- 
tion. The most important result of the Beport 
was the jiasamg by i.ho Governmi'iit of Bombay 
ol a Trade Disputes Conciliation Act appointing 
the Commissioner ot labours as ex-officio Chief 
Conciliator and the appointment of a senior 
Member of the Tiidum Civil Service (Mi. W. B. 
Gilligan) as a Labour Ofheei to look alter tlie 
[mteresfa of Cotton Mill wfirkcrs ni Bombay 
[City, to represent their giievances to then 
cmployer.s and to procure redress of sucli 
grievances wlicnevcr and wlK'tcver possible. 

A development of tbe greatest jiossible Inipor- 
tanoe ui the Held ot industrial Conciliat ion and 
arbitration m India occurred early this yi'ar 
when the Commissioners of Labour of the Govern- 
ment ot Bombay offered his services as Conciliator 
to the Western India Match Co. during a dispute 
which occurred during January 1985 between 
the Company and its workmen at their Ambcr- 
nath factory over question connected mainly 
with reductions in wages Mr. I F. Gennings, 
r.B.E., Commissioner of Labour, and Mr 8. B. 
Desbpandc, Assistant Commissioner of Labour 
were able to secure an agri'cincnt between the two 
parties on the basis of which work was resumed 
alter a strike lasting for a month. Subtiequent 
to restarting work there w^is a further di.sagroe- 
ment between the employers and the w'orkers 
on the new piece rates and these were referred 
to the Commissioner of Labour for aibitratiou. 

Bengal.— Several special Committees were 
appointed by the Government of Bengal during 
the period of intense industrial unrest during 
the years 1920-21. 

(1) As the result of a strike of texl-drivers 
and professional drivers of private cars In Cal- 
cutta which was caused by objections to certain 
rules, particularly (a) a new rule requiring medi- 
cal examination of applicants for professional 
drivel’s license, and (6) another rule forbidding 
the carrying of attendants in taxis. Government 
appohited a Committee of Ifinquiry into the exist- 
ing licensing regulations and tlie control of taxi- 
cabs generally. The strike lasted from the 
12th to the 2'Oth January 1921, and ceased as 
a result of the institution of the inquiry. The 
Committee made a number of proposals for 
amendments in the existing regulations. 
These proposals were ultimately accepted 
and brought into effect on the 12th October 
1921. 
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(2) As the result of a strike of drivers and 
CM)nductors of Calcutta and Howrah tramways, 
which lasted from the 27th January to the 
24th February 1921, Government appointed 
a Committee of Enquiry after the resumption 
of work by the strikers on the 8th March 1921. 
The men resumed work towards the end of 
February on condition (a) that the Calcutta 
Tramways Company would investigate their 
grievances and announce their decision within 
a week, and (b) that if the men were dissatisfied 
with the Company's decision, Government 
would appohit a Committee of Enquiry. There 
was general agreement between the Company 
and the men’s representatives in regard to the 
majority of the Committee’s recommendations. 
Some, however, of the Directors of the Company 
did not accept the terms. Another strike 
of the tramway employees of a much 
more protracted character broke out in 1922. 
It lasted from 20th December 1922 to 
27th January 1923. No Committee of Enquiry 
was appointed, although the representatives of 
the men raised several points wliich arose from 
the previous inquiry. Work was resumed un- 
conditionally. 

(3) During a strike on the light railway of 
Messrs. Martin and Company in tlie 24 Parganas 
and Howrah which lasted from the 15th June 
to the 2nd July 1921, a special Conciliation 
Hoard was constituted by Government by a 
special resolution at the joint request of the 
employers and the employees concernod. The 
result ol the Hoard’s elforts was a compro- 
mise on most of the points raised by the workers, 
and as a result of the Jioard’s recommendations 
It was agreed that joint works committees should 
bo set uj) on the Howrah-Amta and Howrah- 
Sheakhala lines. Works Committees wore 
established soon aftt'r the Hoard’s report was 
published, but they failed to function owing 
to the men’s indilfcrence. 

(4) The Hengal Legislative Council passed a 
resolution on the 4 th March 1921 to the cflect 
that Goveriiinent should apjicunt a Committee 
to enquire into the, general causes of the 
prevailing unrest and to suggest remedial 
measures. The rejjort of the Comndtteo was 
published on the 18th June 1921. The mam 
recommendations of the Coinnuttee were — 


(a) the establishment of joint works commit- 

tees in industrial concerns ; 

(b) non-intervention of Government in pri- 

vate industrial disputes, which it was 
considered, should be settled by volun- 
tary conciliation ; 

(e) the constitution by Government of a 
conciliation panel to deal with 
disputes in public utility services ; and 

(d) the appointment by Government of special 
conciliation bodies in the case of private 
industrial disputes, if both parties 

desired outside intervention. 

As the result of the recommendations of this 
Committee, a conciliation panel was constituted 
under Government resolution dated the 29tli 
August 1921. The panel contained thirty names, 
and was composed on a representative basis, 
leading pubLc bodies being asked to recommend 
persons to serve on it. The panel was recon- 
stituted every year till 1929, when it was super- 
seded by the Trade Disputes Act. Several 
applications for Government intervention were 
received during the period of the panel’s existence 
but in no case did Government consider that 
intervention was justified. 

The Government of Bengal agreed with the 
Committee’s view that there was no reason 
why voluntary conciliation boards, wisely 
constituted, should not achieve a large measure 
of success in labour disputes affecting public 
utility services, where tiic parties had come to 
a deadlock, and a solution of the disputes could 
only be found in the intervention of outsiders 
The panel was intended to deal only with disputes 
affecting public utility services in Calcutta and 
its neigh wurhood. In the settlement of ordi- 
nary labour disputes not directly affecting the 
public, tlic Committee' held that it was not ordi- 
narily tlie duty of Government to intervene 
in such disputes cither directly or indirectly, but 
if both parties express a desire that their differ- 
ences should be iiivestigattid by an impartial 
autliority, the Governor in Council should l)C 
prepared to establish a conciliation board to 
deal witli tiie matter, or to take such other 
action as might be suitable in the circum- 
stances of the case. 


TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The history of the various proposals for 
legislation providing machinery for the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes in 
India covers a period of about ten years. The 
findings of the Industrial Disputes Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay m the 
year 1921 in pursuance of a Resolution moved in 
the Bombay Legislative Council for the appoint- 
ment of a C/ommittee “ to consider and report on 
tne practicability or otherwise of creating 
machmery for the prevention and early settle- 
ment of industrial disputes ” has already been 
dealt with above. Mention has also been made 
of the action taken by the Government of 
!^mbay under circumstances whicli led to its 
abandonment owing to the Government of 
India circularising a draft Bill as an All-India 
measure. The Bill circulated by the Govern- 
ment of India in August 1924 was very wide and 
comprehensive in scope and extent. 


Nothing further was hoard about this Bill 
until the end of 1925 when His Excellency 
the Viceroy in a speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, at Calcutta, said : " The 
question of providing means of conciliation of 
trade disputes has been thoroughly explored but 
it would be premature to legislate on tliis 
question until the Trade Union Bill has become 
Jaw.” The Trade Unions Act was passed in the 
Legislative Assembly in March 1926 and was 
brought into operation with effect from the Ist 
June 1927. 

In August 1928 the Government of India 
published their second Bill making provision for 
the investigation and settlement of trade 
disputes and for certain other purposes. This 
Bill was introduced in the Ijegisfative Assembly 
with a motion for circulation on the 2l8t, 
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September 1928. The Bill differed in several 
important respects in comparison with the 
Government of India’s original Bill of 1924. 
The main part of the Bill falls into three parts. 
Clauses 3 to 14 of the 1928 Bill related to the 
establishment of tribunals for the investigation 
and settlement of trade disputes. This mrt of 
the Bill was based generally on the British 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its detailed 
provisions were adopted fdr the most part from 
clauses in that Act. The main difference was 
that, whereas the British Act sets up a Standing 
Industrial Court, the Conciliation Boards wliich 
the Bill proposed to establish were intended to be 
appointed ad hoc like the Courts of Inquiry, in 
order to deal with particular disputes. The 
object of Courts of Inquiry which would ordi- 
narily be composed of persons having no direct 
interest in the disputes would bo to investigate 
and report on such questions connected with the 
dispute as might be referred to them. The 
objects of Boards of Conciliation wliich would 
ordinarily include representatives of the parties 
to a dispute would bo to secure a settlement of 
the disfiure. Provisions were made so as to 
enable both Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
Conciliation to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of documents. 
Neither party would be under any obligation to 
accept the finding of the Court or the advice of 
the Board ; and in cases where the dispute is not 
brought to an end during the deliberations of the 
tribunal tliat had been appointed, reliance was 
to be placed on the force of public opinion whiih 
would be enabled by the publication of the 
report of the tribunal to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute. 

The second part of the Bill consisted of clause 
16 which related to public utility services. In 
accordance with the definition of “ Public 
T!rtility Services ” in clause 2 of the Bill, Clause 
15 would be applicable to such railway services 
as would be notified by the Governor-General 
in Council. The clause made it a penal offence 
for workers employed on monthly wages in 
public utility services tp strike without pre- 
vious notice and also provided heavy penal- 
ties for persons abetting such an offence. 
The clause was based on the principle that 
persons whose work was vital to the welfare of 
the community generally should not be entitled 
to enter into a strike before sufficient time had 
been given to examine the merits of their 
grievances and to explore the possibilities of 
arriving at a possible settlement. Provisions of 
a somewhat similar type already exist in the 
Indian Post Offices Act, in a number of Munici- 
pal Acts in India, and the principle is one which 
is widely accepted in other countries. 

Clauses 16 to 20 of the Bili contained certain 
special provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lockouts. These clauses followed closely the 
provisions of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927. 
They were to be applicable only in the case of 
the strikes and lockouts which satisfied both of 
two conditions : in the first place, the strike or 
lockout must have other objects than the mere i 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
industry to which the strikers or employers 
belonged ; and, in the second place, the strike 
or lockout must be designed to coerce Govern- 


ment either directly or by inflicting hardship on 
the community. If these conditions were 
satisfied, the strike or lockout would become 
illegal. Persons furthering the strike or lock- 
out were liable to punishment and would be 
deprived of the protection granted to them by the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, while persons refusing 
to take part in it would be protected from Trade 
Union disabilities to which they might otherwise 
be subjected. 

The motion for circulation was adopted in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Bill was circulated 
to all Local Governments for opinion. Some 
Provincial Governments recommended that 
qu^tions connected with picketing and intimida- 
tion of the type which were entirely responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the general strikes 
in the cotton mills of Bombay (’Ity of the years 
1928 and 1929 and the rioting in Bombay in the 
year 1929, should also be covered. The Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee of the Legis- 
lative Assembly in February 1929. 

The Select Committee decided to limit the 
duration of the Act to five years. In connection 
with the definition of the term “ Public Utility 
Services” they were of the opinion that the wide 
power enabling the Government to declare any 
industry, business or undertaking to be a public 
utility service was undesirable as well as un- 
necessary and the provision made for this in the 
draft Bill was omitted. Various proposals 
designed to lay upon the Government a definite 
obligation to convene a Court of Inquiry or a 
Board of Conciliation in cases where one of the 
parties so required were considered. But the 
Committee thought that unless both parties 
were agreed in desiring a reference it would be 
useless to fetter the discretion of the Govern- 
ment as to the time at which the matter was 
[ reported for action under clause 3. At the same 
time they held that no option should be left to 
the Government to refuse to appoint a Court or 
Board where the Government was assured that 
both parties were agreed as to the necessity as 
well as to the form which it should take. They 
therefore considered it necessary to provide that 
in every case a Court of Inquiry, where it 
consisted of one or more persons, should not 
include persons having an interest in the dispute 
or in any industry affected by it, and in this 
connection the Committee proposed a further 
definition of the term “An independent person.” 
The clause relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards was maintained 
on the lines of the ISnglish Act so as to make It 
quite clear that every report of a Court or Board, 
whether final or interim, must be published, and 
that only the publication of such information or 
evidence as the appointing authority thought fit 
should be loft to its discretion. It was considered 
inadvisable to forbid the representation of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject only to exceptions and they redrafted 
the clause in such a manner as to permit that 
such representation would ordinarily be permis- 
sible subject, however, to such conditions and 
restrictions as might be provided by the rules. 

The Select Committee accepted the principle 
underlying the clause in connection with strikes 
in public utility services but they held that the 
clause as originally drafted was open to certain 
criticisms. For example, it was pointed out that 
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many persons are actually employed upon a 
daily wage which is in practice paid monthly ; 
also that the clause as provided would appear to 
penalise abstention from work on the part of a 
particular individual ; and further that the clause 
was one-sided and indicted no penalty upon an 
employer who locks out his workmen. The 
latter point was considered as one which should 
certainly be met as by the nature of his employ- 
ment a casual or day-to-day labourer must be 
entitled to cease work at any m 9 ment and be 
similarly liable to dismissal and it was agreed 
that he should therefore be excluded altogether 
from the operation of this clause. The 
Committee adopted a suggestion made by the 
Government of Bombay which made it clear 
that the cessation of work must be in the nature 
of a strike as defined in the Bill and it was 
provided that in order to render it a penal offence 
the strike must be in breach of a definite contract 
between the employer and the workmen. The 
committee added a collateral provision penalis- 
ing an employer for locking out his workmen in 
breach of any contract. The Committee adopted 
the clause in connection with illegal strikes but 
with some amendments which, in their opinion, 
would restrict its scope without materially 
impairing its effectiveness. In sub-clause 2 of 
this section they made it clear that, for the 
application of money to be illegal it must not 
merely tend to further or support the strike, 
but have the direct effect of so doing. This was 
intended to exclude a case in which money is 
spent upon the relief of the dependants of 
strikers. A further sub-clause, borrowed from 
a similar provision from the linglish Act of 1927 
explaining the circumstances in which a group 
of workmen should be deemed to be within the 
same trade or industry was added. The 
penalties provided for the instigation of an 
Hlegal strike were modified. With regard to 
clause 20 of the draft Bill, the Committee held 
that there was no sufficient justification for 
giving an option to the Government to apply 
for injunctions restraining the expense of the 
funds of a Trade Jnion in connection with an 
illegal strike. It was considered that under 
clause 16 such expenditure had been declared 
illegal and the persons properly interested in 
seeing that the funds were not mis-spent are the 
members of the Trade Union concerned. The 
Committee were of the opinion that the Bill had 
not been so altered as to require republication 
and they recommended that it should be passed 
as duly amended by them. 

The Select Committee as such did not deal 
with the question of making provision for picket- 
ing and intimidation in their report but in a 
minute of dissent Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., 
stated that the alteration of the law relating to 
picketing was one for which, in his opinion, the 
time was ripe. Picketing of any kind should be 
rendered illegal while a Court or Board is sitting 
and the law on picketing at any time should be 
altered to render it illegal at or near a workmen’s 
house as under the English Law. There 
appeared to be some doubt as to whether legisla- 
tion of this kind should take place in this Bill or 
by an Amending Bill to section 503 of the Indian 
Penal Code. It had been stated that if an 
amendment of this kind were passed in the 
Select Committee it would delay the Bill. As he 
did not desire to delay the acceptance of the 


provisions of this Bill he did not press the point 
which was raised by other members of the 
Select Committee. Sir Victor Sassoon, however, 
thought that suitable action should be taken by 
Government either when the Bill came up before 
the House or by bringing out an amending Bill 
to the Indian Penal Code to deal with this most 
important and necessary point. The action 
taken by the Government of Bombay in connec- 
tion with the passing of an Intimidation Act has 
been dealt with in the chapter on Industrial 
Disputes. 

The Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 
8th April 1929 without any change and received 
the assent of the Governor-General on the 12th 
April 1929. Th(‘ Act was due to expire early 
in 1934 but by virtue of an amending Act it has 
been placed permanently on the Statute Book. 

During the period of nearly six years for 
which the Act has been in operation, it has 
only been made use of on four occasions : 

I once by the Government ot Bombay when 
they appointed a Court of Enquiry in the year 
1929 to enquire into the general strike in Cotton 
Mills in Bombay City in that year, twice 
by the Government of India who appointed a 
Board of Conciliation in 1939 in connexion with 
a dispute in the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Baiknray which arose over the question of 
the transfer of a number of workmen from the 
Railways’ workshops in liombay to the new 
workshops which they were starting in Dohad, 
and another Court of Enquiry in 1931 to enquire 
into and report on the grievances of the large 
numbers of workers who were retrenched on all 
Indian Railways during that year, and once 
by the Government of Burma. 

Royal Comminion's Recommendations — The 

Royal Commission on Indian labour were of 
opinion that some statutory machinery will 
be permanently required to deal with trade 
disputes and that it will be necessary to consider 
the form which such machinery should take be- 
fore the Trade Disputes’ Act expired in 1934. 
They recommended that the j) 08 sibility of establi- 
shing permanent courts in place of ad hoc tribu- 
nals under the Act should be examined and also 
that the question of providing means for the 
impartial examination of disputes in public 
utility services should be considered. The 
Commission also recommended tiiat Section 
13 of the Trade Disputes’ Act should 
be amended so as to provide that no 
prosecution or suit shall be maintainable on 
account of any breach of the section or any 
damage caused thereby, except with the previous 
sanction of the Government which appointed 
the tribunal. Act XIX of 1932, giving effect 
to this recommendation was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in September 1932. 

In May 1933, the Government of India issued 
a circular letter to all Provincial Governments 
inviting opinions, after consultation with the 
interests concerned as to (1) whether the Indian 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929, should be converted 
into a permanent measure, and; 2) what amend- 
ments, if any, should be made m the Act. The 
Government of India were provisionally disposed 
to accept the Royal Commission’s recommenda- 
tion to include “ Inland Water Services ” within 
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tho dellnitiou of a “ Public Utility Service ” 
but not “ Tramway Services *’ because the 
later generally have no monopoly in transport 
in the areas in which they run. Opinions 
were also specifically invited on the following 
five questions : (1) whether any statutory 
provision should be made in the Act for tho 
appointment of Conciliation Officers ; (2) whether 
a permanent Industrial Court on the lines of 
the British Industrial Court should be framed 
in each Province ; (3) whether strikes or 

lockouts should be prohibited during the pen 
dency of a Court of Enquiry or a Board of 
Conciliation ; (4) whether awards of Boards of 
Conciliations should be made binding on both 
employers and the employed ; and (5) whether 
picketing either by itself or when it is resorted 
to while a strike has been referred to a Court 
or Board should be made illegal. The Govern- j 
ment of India were also disposed to accept the 
recommendation made by the Commission to 
omit the words “ between an employer and any 
of his workmen ” in Section 3 of the Act because 
as this Section stands at present it requires 
notices of the appomtment of a tribunal appoint- 
ed under the Act to be sent to every individual 
employer affected by a dispute. The Govern- 
ment of India requested all local governments 
to send them their replies by 1st November 

1933. At the moment of going to press the 
Legislative Assembly passed a bill introduced 
by the Government of India to conve.tthe Trade 
Disputes Act into a permanent measure. As 
regards the various amendments in the provi- 
sions of the Act it is understood that the Govern- 
ment of India propose to introduce another bill in 
tho Assembly sometime later. Indian labour in 
general has been very badly let down by the 
communist agitators who dominated labour 
platforms all over the country in 1928 and 1929 
and to-day there are few labour leaders in India 
who can command respect and adherence from 
both the employers and the employed. Great 
labour leaders like Mr. N. M, Joshi, M.L.A., 
liave, during the last two or three years, been 
engaged m fighting the cause of labour either 
before the Hound Table Conferences m con- 
nexion with India’s political future or in the 
Legislative Assembly m connexion with Bills 
and proposals for new labour legislation. 

With regard to the action which should be 
taken by Provincial Governments the Commis- 
sion recommended that every Provincial Govern- 
ment should have an officer or officers whose 
duty it would be to undertake the work of 
conciliation and to bring the parties privately 
to agreement. The Commissioner of Labour in 
Madras, the Director of Industries in the Punjab, 
the Director of Statistics and Labour Com- 
missioner in Burma and Deputy Commissioners 
and the Director of Industries m the Central 
Provinces have already been entrusted with 
powers as Conciliation Officers. 

The most notable acliievement in the field of 
industrial conciliation in India was the passing 
of the Bombay Tiade Disputes Conciliation Act, 

1934 . This Act is , in the first instance, to apply 
to the textile industry. It provides foi the ap- 
pointment of the Commissioner of Labour as 
ex-ojjicio Chief Conciliator and also tor the 
appointment of a Labour Officei, special Con- 
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ciliatois and Assistant (’onciliators. If the 
Chief Conciliator or any Conciliator apiiointed 
under tho Act (a) in any area for which a Laboui 
Officer isappomted, on receipt of an application 
or report from such Labour Officer, or (b) else- 
where, on receipt of an application from either 
or both parties to a dispute or upon his own 
knowledge or information is satisfied that a 
trade dispute exists or is apprehended, he 
may cause notice to be given to the parties to 
the dispute to appear before him and he is om- 
powcicd to proceed to bring the two parties 
together with a view to conciliation. The 
l^abour Officer duties are “ to watch the interests 
of workmen wuMi a view to promote liarmonious 
relations between employer and workmen and 
to take step to represents tho gricvancies of 
workmen to employers for the purpose of ob- 
taining their redress. Both the Labom* Officer 
and the Conciliatoi have been given powers of 
entermg premises and calling for documents 
relevant to the subject-matter of the enquiry. 
The Act came into imineduite eifect and Mr. 
W. B. Jiilligon, ic.s., was appointed Labour 
Officei wuth effect ti om the ] st .Septcmbei 1934. 
In accoidance witli an nndei taking given to 
Government by the Millwoners’ Association, 
Bombay , for the aiipointment of the Association’s 
Laboui Officei, the Association appointed Mr. 
0 A. Dalai n.sc. (London), as theii J^abonr 
Officer to maintain a uniform policy for discussion 
and to rcpiesent Mill JVlanagements m proceed- 
ings witli the Government La ))our Officei and the 
Chief Conciliator. During the short pciiod for 
which the Act 'las beim in force remaikable 
lesults have l)ccii achieved and there is today an 
almost complete absence of industrial strife in 
the cotton null industry m Bombay (hty. This 
will be evideiiceed by tiie liguies m the follow- 
ing table which show the number of disputes, 
number of workers involved in ih(‘sc disputes 
and the numbei of working days lost in textile 
Mills in Bombay City lor each lialf year from tho 
beginning of 1930 to the end of 1934. 


Table sliowing the niimi)ej of disjiutos in the 
Textile liuliistiy m Bomiiuy City foi ft\e veais, 
1930 to 1934. 


Period. 1 

jVo. of 
Disputes. 1 

1 

No. of 
woik 
pcojile 
involved 

* Working 
da\H 
lost 

193(» 

Jany . to .J imc 

_ 

10,454 

i 

97,92.5 

JulytoDei. . 

20 

25,953 

86,715 

1931 



Jany. to .luno 

7 

I0,19ff 

78,751 

July to 3>et 

7 

11,819 

130,204 

1932. 




Jany to ,1 imc . | 

4 

1,890 

22,290 

July to Dec. 

7 

4,855 

145,058 

1933 




Jany. to .lime . 

1 5 

19,145 

149,778 

July to Dec 

20 

25,895 

198,775 

1934. ! 




Jany. to June | 

Iff 

110,984 

3,275,077 

July to Dec, . 

JO 

2,608 

7,321 
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INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS. 


The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles refers to the fact that “ the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire 
to improve the conditions in their own 
countries.” In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace I’reaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were 
recognised by the High Contracting Parties to 
be of “ special and urgent importance,” but 
also brought into being the International 
Labour Organisation which was entrusted 
with the task of securing, as far as practicable, 
the observance of these principles. The 
International Labour Conference has been 
discussing various questions connected with 
industrial, agiicultural and maritime labour 
since 1919 and has recorded its findings in 
conventions and recommendations. The 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Conference are not automatically binding 
on the State Members, but tliey have to be 
submitted to the Legislature of each coiuitry, 
and this secures the regular examination both by 
the Executive Governments and the Legislatures 
of schemes which international opinion considers 
necessary and desirable for the amelioration of 
labour conditions During the olglitecn Confer- 
ences that have been hold, o v(‘r forty Conventions 
have boon adopted. Out of those the following 
thirteen have been ratified by India — I 


I 1. Hours of work (1919). 

I 2. Unemployment (1919). 

3. Night work of Women (1919). 

4. Night work of young persons in Industry 
(1919). 

6. Rights of Association (Agriculture) (1921). 

6. Weekly Rest in Industry (1921). 

7. Minimum ago of stokers and trimmers 
(1921). 

8 Medical Examination of Young Persons 
imployed at Sea (1921). 

9. Workmen’s (Compensation (Diseases) (1 92r>) 

10. Equality of Treatment (Accidents) 
(1925). 

11. Inspection of Emigrants on board ship 
(1926). 

12. Seamen’s Articles of Agreement (1926). 

13. Weight of Packages transported by 
vessels (1929). 

In addition to the Conventions dealt with 
above, the International Labour Conferences 
have also adopted numerous Recommendations. 

The Seventeenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva from the 
8th to 30th June 1933 adopted conventions in 
respect of (a) employment agencies, (6) widows 
and orphans’ insurance and (c) invalidity and 
old age insurances. It also adopted Rocom- 
nieudatious in connection with the first two 
subjects. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


During pre-Rcform days Labour was not a 
question to which ‘the Central or Provincial 
(Governments in India gave the same attention 
as they did to such subjects as education, health 
or justice. After the amendment of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1891 in 1911, the appointment 
of the Indian Industrial Commission in May, 
1916, may be considered to be the first milestone 
in the progressive interest taken by Government 
in questions connected with labour. The active 
participation of India in the Great War led to 
the ‘creation of an unprecedented opportunity ’ 
and ‘ the emergence of an unprecedented need * 
for a definite industrial policy for India as a 
whole. The examination of various industrial 
questions by the Industrial Commission included, 
to a certain extent, the examination of questions 
connected with labour as well. Previous to 
this date no provincial or All-India inquiries of a 
general character were held into conditions of 
labour with the exception of some quinquennial 
censuses into agricultural wages. Ko informa- 
tion was available in 1919 as to the rates of wages 
which were paid in industry, and, for that matter, 
very little information in this direction is avail- 
able even to-day. Indian labour secured its 
first opportunity with her participation in the 
signing of the treaty of peace and her becoming 
a live member of the international comity of 
nations. The participation by India, in the first 
International Labour Conference held at 


Washington in the year 1919 made it necessary 
for the Government of India and the Govern- 
ments of the more industrialised provinces not 
only to cx)nsider the question of the representa- 
tion of labour in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or offices the administration of labour 
questions. 

Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule I, Part 
2, Rule 26) industrial matters included under the 
heads factories and welfare of labour fall within 
the scope of the provincial legislatures. Under 
the same rules regulation of mines ” and 
“inter-provincial migration” are central 
subjects. A Labour Bureau was established by 
the Government of India in the year 1920 but it 
was abolished in March 1923 on the recommenda- 
tion of the Indian Retrenchment Committee. 
The administration of labour matters since then 
has been in the hands of the Department of 
Industries and Labour with a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council holding the portfolio. 
Amongst Local Governments, the Bengal and 
the Madras Presidencies were the first in the 
field for the creation of special Labour Officers, 
but it was the Government of Bombay who 
took the lead in the field for the creation of 
a proper Labour Office for the collection and 
compilation of all kinds of statistics in con- 
nexion with prices, cost of living, wages, etc. 
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Bengal. 

Th^ Gro vernment of Bengal appointed a Labour 
Intelligence Officer in the year 1920. Labour 
laws were to be administered in the Commetco 
Department, but the Revenue Department 
continued the administration of the Assam 
Labour Immigration Act. The Labour Intelli- 
gence Officer was to keep a record of industrial 
disputes in the Presidency and also the number 
of labour organisations. From time to time, as 
circumstances permitted, he was to ctmduct 
si:«cial inquiries. He was, however, not provided 
with an adequate staff for the purpose. The 
Labour Intelligence Officer is also the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Commerce Department and since the bringing 
into effect of the Indian TradelJnlons Act, 1926, 
he has also been appointed Registrar of Trade 
Unions. The Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour have recommended that Bengal should 
have a properly staffed Labour oflieo on the 
same lines and with at least the same staff as 
the Labour office of the Government of Bombay. 

Madras. 

Tiie Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner in the same year, viz., 
1920, to watcli and study at all times the condi- 
tions of laliour particularly industrial labour 
throughout the Presidency and to keep Govern- 
ment informed by periodical reports of its move- 
ments and tendencies and of the existence of any 
disputes between employers and employed. 
The settlement of labour disputes and xirevention 
of strikes arc features of his work but his inter- 
ferenoe in such disputes is limited to tendering 
his offices to settle them. In the case of disputes 
affecting the internal administration of a railway 
he may interfere only if both sides agree to his 
intervention Imt he must obtain the previous I 
sanction of Government in each case. Ho is 
also the Protector of Depressed Classes in which 
work most of his time is occupied. On a par 
with the Labour Intelligence Officer, Bengal, the 
Labour Commissioner in Madras has also no 
special statistical office to deal with labour 
statistics and no reports have been published of 
any special inquiries into questions connected 
with industrial labour In the Presidency. Since 
the creation of the Office the conduct of periodic 
censuses into agricultural wages is, however, 
placed in his hands. 

The Bombay Labour Office. 

The real pioneer work in the field of labour 
information and statistics in India during the 
last fourteen years has been done by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay which was 
established in April 1921. In the Government 
resolution announcing the establishment of this 
office the following were declared to be its func- 
tions : — 

“(1) Labour StatUticn 'and Intelligence . — 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, strikes' and lockouts, and similar 
matters ; 

“ (2) Industrial Disputes.— -As experience and 
knowledge are gained and the activities of the 
Labour Office develop it will promote the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes when these arise ; and 


** (3) Legislation and other matters relating to 
labour . — TJie Labour Office will advise Qovem- 
raent from time to time as regards necessary 
new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws.’* 

When the Labour Office was first statted It 
was placed in charge of Director of Labour, 
The post of the Director of Labour was, however, 
abolished in 1026 and the labour office was 
placed under the charge of the Director of 
information whose designation was changed 
to Director ot Information and Labour Intel- 
ligence. With a view to implementing the 
reconlrnendation of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour in the matter,* the Goveniment 
of Bombay in Mav 1933 again changed the 
designation ot the Director ot Inforination and 
Labour Intclllirence to “ Commissioner of 
Labour and Director of Intormation.” With 
this change in designation the administrative 
control of the Factor v and Bober Departments 
was transferred trom the Collector of Bombay 
to the Commissioner of T^abour and the Commis- 
sioner of Labour was also appointed ex-offlc,io 
Commissioner tor Workmen’s Compensation 
and llcgistiai ot Tiade Unions. Under the 
Bombay Trade Disimtcs Act, 1934, the Corn- 
missioncj of Jaboui has also been aT)pointed 
c\-of!icio Cluct (’oncihat(»i In addition to 
the CommissioiK'r there are four granted 
officers attached to the Labour Office. Three of 
these are Assistant Commissioners of Liboiir 
at headquarters in Bombay and the fourth 
who is called the Labour Officer at Ahmedabad 
IS stationed at that ceritni. I'here ate also three 
lull time J.ady Investigators but these are not 
gazetted appointments 'Fhe Assistant Commis- 
sioners, the labour Officer and all the Investi- 
gators receive conveyance allowances. The 
office staff contains two Statistical Assistants, 
three senior clerks, ten junior clerks, two 
stenographers, one typist, one cashier, one 
despatcher, one daftari and five peons in Bombay 
and one peon in Ahmedabad. The activities of 
the office comprise (1) prices and cost of living, 
(2) wages and hours of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
communities, (5) unemployment, (6) industrial 
disputes, (7) tiade unions, (8) other industrial 
and labour intelligence, (9) international labour 
intelligence, (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Labour Gazette, (12) library, and (13) office 
organisation. 

The Labour Gazettehav, been published monthly 
from September 1921 It is intended to supply 
complete and up-to-date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing in the Bombay Presidency, and to 
supply to local readers the greatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour condi- 
tions in the outside world. The L'thour Gazette, 
circulates to many different countries and is 
perhaps the only publication of its kind in India 
from which foreigners interested in labour and 
economic conditions in India can obtain accurate 
and up-to-date information. It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium througli which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in India. A substantial grant is 
allowed by the Local Government to the Labour 
Office for the purchase of books and the Laboqr 
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Office has accumulated a very useful and fully 
catalogued library on labour, industrial and 
economic matters. The Labour Office library 
is open to research workers in Bombay. In 
addition to books, the library contains bound 
copies of all the more important periodical 
received from Labour Ministries, International 
organisations and research organisations in 
various parts of the world. 


The Labour Office has conducted several 
special inquiries, the results of which have 
either been published in the form of special 
reports or as special articles in the Labour 
Oaaett€. Among the inquiries the results of 
which have been published in the form of reports 
are ihreeinquiriesinto wages and hours of labour 
in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency for the years 1921, 1923 and 1926 ; 
four reports of Inquiries into family budgets three 
of whi^ related to working class family budgets 
In Bombay, Ahinedabad and Sliolapur and the 
fourth to middle class family budgetsin Bombay 
City. The remaining reports dealt with inquiries 
into agricultural wagesin the Bombay Presidency, 
an Inquiry into deductions from wages or pay- 
ments in respect of fines and an inquiry into 
middle class unemployment in the Bombay 
Presidency. Other special inquiries related to 
wages of peons and municipal workers, welfare 
work, rentals in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
maternity cases among women operatives, 
methods of wage payments, creches, clerical 
wages in Bombay City, incidence of sick- 
ness among cotton mill operatives, infant 
mortality, etc. In the Labour Gazette statis- 
tics are regularly published for working class 
cost of living index numbers for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur, wholesale prices 
index numbers for Bombay and Karachi, 
retail food prices for five important centres in 
the Bombay Presidency, for industrial disputes 
in the Bombay Presidency and for Workmen’s 
Compensation, prosecutions under the Indian 
factories Act, and the employment situation. 
A new working cla s index number has been 
compiled for Ahmedabad and statistics with 
regard to this have been published in the issues 
of the Labour Gazette since .January 1930. A 
working class cost of living index number for 
Sholapur has also been published. Quarterly 
information is also collected with regard to all 
known Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 
and full information is published in the Labour 
Gazette every three months. The present staff 
of the Labour Office is as follows 

Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Information^ Commissioner of Workinen's Com- 
pensatwn and Registrar of Trade Unions — Mr 
J. F. Gennings, o.b.e., Bar-at-Law, j.i>. 


Assistant Commissioners of Labour . — ^Mr 8 
R. Deshpande, B. Lltt. (Oxon), Mr. N. a‘ 
Mehrban B.A , e.s.s. and Mr. 8. V. Joshi, w.a , 
(Cantab.) Mi'. .Joshi is also assistant to the 
Slegistiar of Trade Unions, Bombay l^residency. 

Luffour Officer at Ahmedabad: — ^Mr. A. S 
lyeqjtar, b.a., ll.b. 

Investigators.— Mrs. K. Wagh, Miss 
G. Plmpalkhare and Miss 8. Babholkar. (These 
are non-gazetted appointments ) 


The Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Information has six offices under his charge : 
(1) The Labour Office ; (2) the Information 
Office ; (3) the Office of the Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation, (4) the office of the 
Registrar of Trade Unions, (5) The office of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories ; and (6) the office 
of the (5hief Inspector of Boilers. In the 
case of the Office of the Registrar of Trade 
Unions one Asst. Commissioner of Labour 
has been appointed as Assistant to the 
Registrar of Trade Unions and the office work is 
done by a Statistical Assistant and a junior 
clerk from the staff of the Labour Office. The 
Information Office is under the administration 
of the Home Department. The Labour Office 
was under the administration of the Homo 
Department till the year 1925, but it was trans- 
ferred to the General Department and is now 
under the control of the Political and Reforms 
Department. 

Central Province*. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry 
is the administrative authority which deals with 
all labour questions. The Revenue Department 
deals with mines. The Department of 
Industries under the Director of Industries is in 
immediate eharge of all matters relating to 
labour. He is also Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies and Registrar of Trade Unions. 
The Factory Office is under the general supervi- 
sion of the Director of Industries. There is no 
special Labour Office or Labour Officer in the 
Central Provinces but the factory staff is utilised 
for collecting such information on labour 
questions as may be required from time to time. 
A Board of Industries consisting of representa- 
tives of the employers and the employed has 
been in existence since the year 1914 and all 
matters affecting the interests of labour are 
considered by this Board. But the Board 
acts purely in an advisory capacity. 

Other Provinces. 

In Burma a Labour Statistics Bureau with a 
Special Officer in charge was set up in 1926. 
This Bureau has conducted an extensive investi- 
gation into the standard and cost of living of the 
working classes In Rangoon, the Report of 
which was published in 1928. In the Punjab 
the Director of Industries is the administrative 
officer for all acts concerned with labour. In 
the United Provinces almost all departments of 
the Local Government deal with labour 
questions. Labour as sush is with the Home 
Member, electricity is with the Finance Member, 
the factory staff is under the immediate control 
of the Director of Industries who is under the 
Mmister of Education and Industries and Boiler 
Inspection is under the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
of the United Provinces has been appointed Ex- 
officio Registrar of Trade Unions in the 
Province. In Assam the main question connect- 
ed with labour is that concerning the recruitment 
of labour for the tea plantations from other 
provinces. As inter-provincial migration is a 
Central subject, the Local Government are not 
vary actively interested in the special considera- 
tion of other labour questions. 

Rqitretentation on Legislatures. — The 

Government of India nominates one member 
for labour interests in the Legislative Assembly. 
Since the last reforms were brought into opera- 
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tion Mr. N. M. Joshi* of the Servants of India i 
Society, has been continuously nominated as 
labour member in the Legislative Assembly. 

In the Bombay Vresldency the Local Govern- 
ment had provided one seat for labour, and Mr. 

S. K. Bole was nominated as the labour meml)er 
in the first two Councils after the reforms. In 
1927 the Local Government increased the number 
of seats for labour to three but the principle of 
nominatlcm was maintained. The three persons 
representing labour interests in the Bombay 
Legislative Council at present are Messrs. S. K. 
Bole, Syed Munawar and R. R. Bakhale. In the 
Central Provinces, Mr. R. W. Fulay, a Nagpur 
pleader, has been nominated as a representative 
of urban factory labour. In Bengal there have 
been two nominated members to represent labour 
interests since the introduction of the reforms. 
The Assam Government reserves one seat for the 
nomination of a member to represent labour but | 
it has been found impracticable to find any 
one who could adequately represent this consti- 
tuency and therefore the seat is vacant in the 
present Assam Legislative Council. 

Relation between Central and Local 
Govemmente — It has already been stated 
above that under the Devolution Rules, factories, 
settlement of labour disputes and welfare of 
labour arc reserved subjects. These subjects 
arc, however, subject to central legislation. 
The provincial legislatures are not debarred from 
initiating legislation on these matters but they 
can only do so with the pievious sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council. The actual 
administration of the Acts passed by the central 
legislature under the above heads falls on the 
Local Governments who have to bear the entire 
cost of administration, as it is not permissible 
under the constitution to incur any expenditure 
from central revenues on the administration of 
provincial subjects. This constitutional jiosition 
is perhaps, to some extent, responsible for the 
opposition shown by some of the Local Govern- 
ments to labour measures on which their opinions 
have been Invited by the Government of India 
during recent years. The Governor-General in 
Council exercises control over the administration 
of the Acts passed by the legislature in two ways : 
in the first place he is vested by Statute with the 
general power of superintendence, direction and 
control , and, secondly, these Acts in most cases 
either reserve certain powers to him to make the 
powers conferred on Local Governments subject 
to his control. The general principle observed 
by the Government of India has been to grant to 
the provinces as free a hand as possible in the 
administration of the various All-India Acts. 

Effect of differences in Law in Indian 
States and British India.— Few Indian States 
have any labour legislation but most of them are 
of little industrial importance. The only States 
which have more than 8,000 persons employed 
in factories and mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore, Baroda, Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior 
and Travancore. Most of these States have a 
Factories Act which, however, is much below the 
standard of the corresponding Act in British 
India. In recent years there has been a 
tendency on the part of certain capitalists to 
endeavour to evade the provisions of the 
Factory Law in British India by establishing 
mills or factories in the territories of Indian 
States. 
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Recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion. — The most important recommendation 
made by the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
in connexion with Government administration of 
matters connected with labour is for the setting 
up of an Industrial Council which would enable 
representatives of employees of labour and of 
Governments to meet regularly in conference 
to discuss labour measures and labour policy. 

It is suggested that the Council should meet 
annually and its President should be elected at 
each annual session. The Secretary of the 
Council should be a permanent official responsible 
to it for current business. The functions of the 
Council would be (1) the examination of proposals 
for labour legislation referred to it and also to 
initiate such proposals ; (2) to promote a spirit 
of co-operation and understanding among 
those concerned with labour policy, and to 
j>rovide an opportunity for an interchange of 
information regarding experiments in labour 
matters ; (3) to advise the Central and Provincial 
Governments on the framing of rules and 
regulations ; and (4) to advise regarding the 
collection of lal)f)ur statistics and the co-ordina- 
tion and development of economic research. 

If Labour Legislation is made a Central subject 
in the new constitution of India, the Royal 
Commission recommend that the authority 
finally responsible for such legislation must 
be the Central Legislature. If J^abour legiola- 
tion is to be decentialised, some co-ordinating 
body will be necessary. 'J’ho decisions of the 
Council could not bo given mandatory power, 
but in certain circumstances it might be made 
obligatory for Provincial Governments within a 
specified time to submit proposals for legislation 
to their respective legislatures for a decision 
as to their adoption or rejection. 

The Commission recommended that Labour 
CJommissloners should be appointed both for 
the Central and in all the Local Governments 
except Assam. Labour Commissioners should be 
selected oflicers who should hold the appointment 
for a comparatively long period. T’hey should 
be re8pt)nsiblo for the publication of labour 
statistics, should have the right to enter all 
industrial establishments and should bo generally 
accessible both to employers and labour and 
should act as conciliation officers. Where there 
is danger of establishments being transferred to 
Indian States in order to escape regulation, an 
effort should be made to obtain the co-operation 
of the adjoining states. The Commission also 
recommended that the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
subject should receive adequate consideration ; 
and that if federal legislation is not practicable, 
efforts should be directed to securing tliat, as 
early as possible, the whole of India participates 
in making progress in labour matters. For 
States in wliich there is appreciable industrial 
development, the Industrial Council should 
offer a suitable cliannel for co-operation. On 
the 7th March 1935 Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a 
resolution in the Council of State urging the 
establishment of the Industiial Council on the 
lines suggested by the Whitly Commission. 
Mr. D JE. Mitchell speaking on behalf of 
Government expressed sympathy with the 
resolution. He did not deny that the creation 
of such an Industrial Council would be of very 
great value but there was no great hurry for it. 
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He quoted tlie Commission and said they were 
not f(»r its immediate establishment. The 
situation had eonsideiablv altered since the 
recommendation had been matle in 19;il and 
there was a possibility under the new constitu- 
tion tliat Laboni would be decentralised. In 
that case tli(*re was the danK(‘r that legislature 
made under autonomous provinces would come 
into conflict with the Centre, in view of this 
he thought that the ci cation of such a Council 
at this state was not desnable. Tlie Resolution 
on being ])ut to the vote was negatived by 22 
votes against seven tor. 

With regard to the question of representation 
of labour on the legislatures the Royal Com- 
mission recommended tliat if special consti- 
tuencies are to remain a feature of the Indian 
constitution labour should bo given adequate 
representation in the Central and Provincial 
legislatures. The method which is most likely 
to be effective in securing the best representa' 
tives of labour is tliat of election by registered 
trade unions. A special tribunal should be 
set up in each jirovince to detorinine before 
election the wciglit which should be given to 


each registered trade union. The question 
was examined by the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee and so far as the Provincial Councils 
are concerned the' communal award of His 
Majesty's Government has given effect to 
the Labour Commission’s recommendation 
The i^anchiso Committee recommended a 
combination of trade union constituencies 
and special constituencies and this has been, 
more or less, adopted in the Government of India 
Bill under discussion in the House of Commons 
as we go to Press. 

In the Government of India Bill the following 
subject may be legislated for concurrently both 
by the federal Legislature and the Provinces 
Legislatmes . — 

(1) Factories ; regulation of the working of 

Mines, but not including raincial 
development ; 

(2) Wclfaie of Labour; provident funds; 

einjiloyers* liability and workmen’s 
compensation ; 

(3) Trade Uuions, industrial and labour 

disputes. 


Domestic Servants. 


Th3 relationship of master to servant in India 
is a subject to which attention is frequently 
directed in the Press by complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers are subjected 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants. 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- 
tration with a view to checking the use of false ; 
testimonials or chits,” and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain information as to the 
character of the persons they employ. This 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gcsindcord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing With domestic servants have been passed 
In Germany. The conditions are not, however, 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also is 
the number of servants kept by eacn individual 
The first attempt in the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
* servant * means and includes head and under- 
lervants, female servants, cooks, coachmen, 
horse keepers and house and garden coolies. 
The Act came into operation in- 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspector- General of Police. A registry is kept 


by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and ho has 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they are employed at the 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of their previous services or antecedents as they 
may desire to have recorded in the register. 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- 
bility of the statements made to him. Any 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic serVice he shall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents 
together With the names of any persons who are 
willing to certify as to his respectability. If the 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service the registrar may grant him “provision- 
al” registration, to be thereafter converted into 
“confirmed” registration according to the 
result of his subsequent service. If the 
registrar is satisfied that the applicant is not a 
fit and proper person he should withhold 
registration altogether, but in such a case he 
must report his refusal to register to the 
Inspector-General of Police. 

Every person whose name has been registered 
in the general registry is given a pocket register 
containing the lull particulars of the record 
made in the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
register or whose pocket register does not record 
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the termination of his last previous service, if 
any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally a1 
the registrar’s office to have such entry inserted 
in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
master discharges a servant he must insert in 
the pocket register the date and cause of his 
discharge and the character of the servant. 
Provided that if for any reason he be unwilling 
to give the servant a character or to state the 
cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
so. But in such a case he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 
If the servant on dismissal fails to produce hie 
pocket register the master must notify that 
fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
is bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
such an entry recorded In the g'^neral registry. 
Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
if he subsequently enters service in any place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
tend personally at the nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket register to the principal officer of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
police officer to record the commencement or 
termination of the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in Which such servant was 
originally registered. 
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Various penalties of fine as well as of 
imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
t^hey expose themselves to a liability of their 
being fined to the extent of Rs. 20. Similarly 
a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
imposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Rs. 20. But in case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he is required 
by this Ordinance to give information, be is 
liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 60 or to im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 8 months. A fee of 25 cents is 
charged to the master on engaginga new servant, 
a like fee of 25 cents Is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on rei^stratiou 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. But in case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register. 

A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 191 4) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
land its application within such areas has been 
restricted to the class of householders who are 
expected to desire the benefit of the provisionn. 


Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
live lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. <fc O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and 
the Lloyd Trlestino. The Natal line stea- 
mers are available for Western passages only, 
the steamers sailing round the Cape on their 
Eastward voyages. There are ordinarily 
other services between Calcutta and the 


West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, and 
several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari- 
tlmes, the Bibby Lines,N.y.K., Australian (’om- 
mon wealth, and Royal Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P, & O. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the importance of the Colombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London and 
Bombay is 13 days via Genoa or Venice. The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange : — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


FARES FROM BOMBAY OR KARAOHI. 


Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by Brit* ■ 
Steamer. 

To Plymouth or London by sea. Single 
,, ,, Return 

To Marseilles, Single.. 

Return 

To Malta, Single 
„ Return 

To Gibraltar, Single 
„ Return 



ist Saloon. 


2nd Saloon. 

A 

B 

C 

D. 

A. 

B. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

78 

72 

66 

60 

48 

42 

136 

126 

116 

106 

84 

74 

74 

68 

62 

.56 

44 

38 

129 

119 

109 

99 

77 

67 

68 

62 

56 

50 

42 

:if\ 

119 

109 

99 

89 

74 

64 

76 

70 

64 

i 58 

46 

40 

133 

123 

113 

103 

81 

71 
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By the British India S. N. Co. Cabin class 
fares from Madras are : — 

Cabin class from £33 to 49 Single and £67 to 
86 Betarn to Marseilles and £40 to £52 single 
and £70 to 91 Eeturn to London. 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are: — Ist saloon 
its. 800 single and Ks. 1»400 return. To Mar> 
seilles: — Bs. 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Bs. 1,354. 

By Ellerman’s “ City and Hall *' Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
are 

Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Bs. 453, Beturn Bs. 787, Liverpool Single 
Bs. 493, Beturn Bs. 867. 

Calcutta to London : 

Cabin class. Single Bs. 560 minimum, Beturn 
Bs. 987 minimum. 

By Bibby Line fares from Bangoon to 
London: 

1st saloon single Bs. 910, return Bs. 1,560. 


Bangoon to Marseilles, let saloon single 
Bs, 840. Bangoon to Marseilles, Ist saloon 
return Bs. 1,470. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows : — 

Colombo Marseilles single Bs. 7l0, return 

Bs. 1,240. Colombo London single Bs. 760. 

return Bs. 1,335. 

The Bibby Line .steamers carry 1st class 

passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Bangoon 
to Liverpool, Ist saloon are: — single Bs. 775, 
return (available for 4 months) Bs. 1,150, 
(available for 2 years) Bs. 1,375. 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are : — 

Ist class £65, 2nd class £45, 2nd Economic 
£30. Beturn rates available for 2 years at one 
and three-fourtb fares. 100 days return tickets. 
1st class, £86 and 2nd class, £65, 2nd 
Economic £42, 

Sailings from Bombay Twice Monthly, 


INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follow : — 


Miles. 


Delhi, B. B. C. I. Bailway, via new Nagda-Muttra direct 
route 

Delhi, G. I. P. Railway, via Agra 

Simla, via Delhi 

Calcutta, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Jubbulpore A Allahabad 

Calcutta, G. I* F.* from Bombay, via Kagpur 

Madras. G. I. P.> from Bombay, via Baichur 

Lahore, via Delhi 


865 

957 

1,220 

1,349 

1,223 

794 

1,162 


Ist Class. 


2nd Class. 


Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

P. 

88 

4 

0 

44 

2 

0 

88 

4 

0 

44 

2 

0 

132 

14 

0 

67 

2 

0 

130 

15 

6 

65 

8 

0 

123 

1 

6 

61 

9 

6 

90 

2 

0 

45 

1 

0 

120 

13 

0 

60 

6 

0 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal aviation services 
in India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir 
George) Lloyd, during his Governorship of 
Bombay (1918-23). Lord Lloyd succeeded in 
securing the inauguration of a postal mail 
service between Karachi and Bombay. This 
was carried in B.A.P. machines. The use of 
these aeroplanes complicated the matter from 
the outset. The service was not warmly 
supported by the public. The effort failed. 

The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without 
a Government subsidy and as India had no| 
money available for such a purimse, a general i 


development of air services in India must await 
more prosperous times. The pressure of 
external conditions in favour of Indian aerial 
enterprise gradually increased. The inaugura- 
tion of French and Dutch air servicpA across 
India, as well as the institution of a regular 
weekly service between England and Karachi, 
and the general increase of civil aviation in all 
parts of the world and of visits of flyers of 
different nations to India, stimulated both 
Government and public opinion. India had 
become a party to the International Air 
Convention and under this was under a moral 
obligation to provide ground facilities for 
aircraft from other countries. 
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The problem of internal air services was 
freshly taken up by the Government of India in 
the Department of Industries and Labour when 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra was member of 
Government for that portfolio. Force of 
circumstances had already necessitated the 
appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation and 
the first holder of the post was Lt.-Col. F. C. 
Shelmerdine, o.b.e. 

Kon-official members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
Ihember, for some time strongly pressed Govern- 
inent to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in Civil Aviation. 
They foresaw that the development of civil 
aviation in India was only a matter of time and 
their great desire was to prevent it following in 
the wake of the mercantile marine and the 
commissioned ranks of the army, in which 
Indians came to the fore under modern condi- 
tions only in time to be faced with competition 
by Britishers who were first in the field. The 
upshot of this agitation was an arrangement 
by which young Indians might be sent to 
England for training with a view to their future 
employment in the Civil Aviation Department 
as aerodrome officers, inspectors of aircraft and 
engines, etc. Eight lads were dispatched for 
the opening of this system. Others followed and 
results have been successful. These men are 
not trained primarily as commercial pilots, but 
a development of their training, if they show 
special aptitude and desire to adopt a pilot’s 
career, is always in view. This is a wise pre- 
caution and some of them take pilot’s certi- 
ficates. All of them receive a certain amount of 
training as pilots and they also go through a 
post-graduate course at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology and a period of attach- 
ment to selected aircraft works and to the 
London Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon. The 
course lasts for two years and three months, 
during which time the men receive scholarships 
amounting to £240 per annum. A condition of 
eligibility for these scholarships is that appli- 
cants must possess a B.So. degree in engineering 
or physics. 

In all, 8 Indians were trained as Government 
Scholars and are at jiresent employed in the 
Civil Aviation Diiectorate Of these, 6 are 
employed as Aerodrome Officers at Karachi, 
Allahabad, Kew Delhi, Calcutta, Akyab and 
Bangoon , the remaining two as Assistant 
Aircraft Inspectors at Karachi and Calcutta. 
In 1933, a further batch of 5 ground Engineers 
was sent to England for training in advance 
aeronautical engineering. One was to undergo 
a course in oxy-acetylcne welding and of the 
remainder two were to be trained in aircraft 
and two in engine manufacture. The course is 
for a period of 2^ years. 

Intenuil Air Services. — Sir Bhupendra- 
nath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question of assisted internal 
aerial services in India. An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was, on 30th 
December 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being earned to and for 
each week. This conveyance of mails between 
New Delhi and Karachi was performed under a 
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special arrangement, the chief point of which 
was that the service was conducted by the 
Postal Department of the Government of India 
and that Imperial Airways chartered to them 
machines for the purpose. This meant, m effect, 
that the Western service of the Airways Company 
continued to Delhi, but that teclui-cally the 
service from Karachi eastwards, belonged not 
to them but to the Government of India. 
Passengers as well as mails were carried. On the 
expiration of the period for which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government oi 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the alternative 
course of contracting with the Delhi Flying 
Club to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mails 
to and fro. Passengers were also carried by 
this service. This, hke the earlier special 
arrangement with Imperial Airways, was 
obviously a transitional plan. It came into 
operation early in 1932. It filled the need of 
the moment, pending the development of a 
permanent scheme. 

Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could criti- 
cally develop the matter, he was succeeded in 
charge of the Departmental portfolio by Sir 
Joseph Bhore and the latter entered with 
enthusiasm into the problem. Its solution was 
largely assisted by a great deal of spade-work 
carried out by Col. Shelmerdine before he 
resigned his appointment as D.C.A. in order to 
take up the corresponding one m England. A 
scheme was worked out under the direction of 
Sir Joseph Bhore for the institution of a weekly 
air-service betiseen Karachi and Calcutta in 
connection with the weekly arrivals and depar- 
tures of air mails conveyed by Imperial Airways, 
Ltd , from and to England If the Government 
of India had at this time taken no steps towards 
the organisation of a service of the kind, they 
would have been unable to prevent Imperial 
Airways or some other non-Indian concern from 
establishing one and the authorities in India 
were determined that civil aviation within 
India should be Indian in character, either 
through the development of private enterprise 
or through the institution of Government- 
owned services. 

The arrival of acute financial stringency 
following on the world depression, necessitated 
the abandonment of the Government Karachi- 
Calcutta service in 1931. Four Avro-10 aero- 
planes had already been imrchascd for the 
service and they were sold, one of them 
being retained for the use of 'Their 
Excellencies the Earl and Countess of 
Willmgdon, who had newly arrived in India 
on the api)omtment of the Earl to be Viceroy. 

Efforts to attain the desired result were 
revived successfully in 1933. Arrangements 
were made with the British Government and 
Imperial Airways, Ltd., for the extension of the 
London-Karachi air service across India from 
Karachi to Singapore, as a link in the England 
Australia air service. A private company 
Indian 'Trans-Contmcntal Airways, Ltd., was 
formed with rupee capital and a majority of 
Indian Directors, in wliich shares are held by 
Imperial Airways Ltd. 51 p.c. ; Indian National 
Airways Ltd. 25 p.c. , and the Government of 
India 24 p.c. 'This Company operates jointly 
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with Imperial Airways, a. weekly service from 
iCarachi to Singapore, where it now connects 
with Qantas Empire Airways* weekly service 
from Singapore to Australia. 

Indian National Airways Lhl was established 
largely ttfirough the ciforts ot Mr. It. E. Grant 
Qovan, c.b.e., to particiiiate as a shareholder 
in Tndian Trans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop tceder and other internal air services in 
North India. They lun a bi-weekly service 
between (-alcutta and llangoon and a dally 
service between lJac(‘a and Calcutta with pros- 
pects ot extension to Assam, Under a ten 
year contract witli the Govenmient of India, 
they have also instituted a weekly service from 
Lahore to Karachi, to link with Imperial Air- 
ways London-Karachi sei vices. 

Ucforc all these developments, however, the 
first move had taken m Westeni India 

Through the enterprise ot Tata Sons Ltd., under 
a ten year contract with tlui (Jcivernment ot 
India, a le(Ml(;r service was started in 1932 
beween Karachi, Uoinbay and Madras, connect- 
ing at Karachi with the London- Karaclii .service. 
It now includc's Hyderabad 111 its schedule. An 
extension ot the scrvici' to Colombo is contem- 
plated. 

Tn Burma, Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways 
Ltd. operate a weekly service lietween Rangoon 
and Mandalay and hope to extend it to Moulmein 
and *l'avoy. 

From tlio beginning of the new year, 1 mperial 
Airways London-Karachi service, and with it, 
the Trans-Jiuha service up to Calcutta and the 
tceder services, Karachi-Lahoro arid Karachi- 
Bombay -Madras, have been operated twice 
weekly. 

Instruction in Aviation-— • ustruction in 
Aviation is given in India through Clubs 
founded for the jinifiose. Thc're are nine of 
these. Above them is the Aero Club of India 
and Burma, Secretary, Flight Lieut. G.V. Oatrey, 
which exercises contiol and general co- 
ordination ot activities under tlu; Director of 
Civil Aviation in India The nine instructional 
clubs arc the Delhi, U.P,, Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay Flying Clubs, Kara<hi Aero 
Club, Northern India Flying Club, Lahore, 
Jodhpur and Kathiawar Flying Club (A 
Punjab Flying Club at Lahore, lost its three 
aeroplanes in crashes and had to wind up Its 
place has been taken by the Northern India 
Flying Club) A Club has recently been 
formed in llangoon known as the Burma 
Flying Club. Indian National Airways, Ltd. 
have also established a Flying School in Kangoon 
for the training of pupils in aviation. The 
instituldon of two other clubs in the C P. 
and Hyderabad Deccan respectively is in 
prospect. 

The Club movement dates from March 1927, 
when, as a result of the interest taken in the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt., m.l.a.., 
it was discussed by the, Indian liCglslative 
Assembly. An encouraging atmosphere was 
thus created and In the same month the Aero 
Club of India was formed, composed of about 
40 members of the Assembly. Its first meeting 


was held in Simla in September of the same yeat 
and during the next three months 100 more 
members of the Assembly and 1 97 other niembers 
joined Strong committees were then ftfrraed 
in Delhi, f^alcutta, Bombay and Allahabad, 
with the object of developing interest in the 
movement and in order to utilise the Government 
grants which were at this time proiiosed and the 
formation of local clubs followed. The Aeto 
Cfiub entered into an agreement with the Boyal 
Aero (finb of Great Britain and thereby 
liecame its oificial representative in India and 
Burma. 

Legislation. -Air navigation in Britlsli 
India was till leeently governed by tlie Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1911. It was iound to be very 
much out ot (late in the force of the rapid develop- 
ment of aviation and in August 1934 the British 
Indian Central Legislature created the Indian 
Aircratt Act, 1924, replacing the old Act, giving 
powers to them Government of India to make 
rules to me(*t modern devcdopmoiits and to 
enable them to implement the provisions of the 
Intefnationul convention for the llegiilatiou of 
Aerial Navigation, 1919, to which India is a 
party. Duiing tlie same session, legislation 
(the Indian (Carriage by Air Act) defining the 
law of Carnage by air in India was also carried 
out. 

Indian Air Race«.-^The Government of 
India, in December, 1927, received from 
Sir Victor Sassoon a letter saying that 
subject to a grant of Rs. 30,000 to the Aero 
(^luh for the year 1928-29 and a grant of 
Rs. 20,000 to each club, formed, he would Iwjar 
any deficit iK^twccn the Club’s income and 
pxpendiime until the grants became available. 
This tht'y agieerl to ami they further announced 
that they would pi ©vide for each club an initial 
c<iuipinent of two aeroplanes, a span' engine and 
a Contribution towanls the cosSt of a hangar 
wlK're no hangar was already available These 
grants eommenct'd as from the 1st April 1928, 
and were to continue for two years. Agreements 
Were eiitcied into between the Secretary of 
State and the provincial clubs, laying down the 
conditions ot financial assistance. Moth 
aeroplanes manufactured by the De Haviland 
Aircraft Co. were selected as the training 
machines. Eight of those arrived in December 

1928, and training with them began 111 January 

1929. 

The first Indian air-race was flown over a 
Dellii-Agra-Jhansi- Lucknow- Agra-Dclhi course 
in February 1932, and was very successful. 
There was a similar race over approximately the 
same course in February 1933, when the entries 
were good and included two competitors who 
specially came out from England for the contest 
and the event was again completely successful. 

Tlie origin of these two races was the offer by 
Their Flxcellencies the Viceroy (the Earl of 
Wilhngdon) and the Countess of WiUingdon, of 
a Challenge Trophy for such a race. 

There was no race in 1934. One was pro- 
grammed for December, 1934, to be flown from 
Calcutta to Bombay with a halt for one night 
at Cawnpore. Six months’ notice was given 
and substantial cash iirizcs, in addition to the 
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Viceroy’s ChalJeuge Trophy, were otfercil, but 
only six entries Averc received. The Aero 
Club Coininlttcc in their announcement to 
this effect said that in their oiiinion tlie jirogram- 
ine wiis too ambitious tor the <‘la.ss ot com- 
petitors who had hitlierto ent(‘i('fl, most of whom 
could not afford to tly to the start, race over 
1,200 miles and then tly home again. They 
added, “ Air racing, like oveiy other ionn ot 
racing, costs money and can only he encouraged 
by the patronage, ol wealthy sportsmen and in 
India this lias b(*en tlie, exception rather than 
tlic nile np to now” 'Flu' funds annually 
available to pay tor the race are limited and as 
soon as the length of the race* and tJie number 
ol stops aie increased the cost ot organisation 


rapidly increases. I'lie running ot the lirdt 
race eost lls. r>,G00 and that ot the second 
Its. 

Tlie Club are now endeavouring to organise 
a turther race on a progre&su ely luigc scale in 
the early part of 1030. 

Director, Civil Aviation — Mi. fc’. Tvniuis, 
c.l M c 

Dcpnlij Director, Civil Aviation — Mr. A T E 
Eadon. 

Chu'j Inspector of Aircraft. — Mr. A S, Lane, 
M.s K 

Eiujinerr Offirci. — Laid. A. G. Wyatt, 11 . F, 

Em/incer U£icci. — Mr. il. J. Puterbou, 

1 s E , 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


Transits thiougli tlie Suez Camtl duimg tlie 
year 1934 amounted to .5,603, and leceipts 
amounted to 856,410,000 francs, compared with 
5,423 transits and 852,280,000 liancs in 1933. 
Thus, 111 spite ot the 41- percent reduction in 
dues which came into force on ^piil l last, 
rceipts were over 4,000,000 trancs higlior. 
But for a sharp tall in the last two months ot the 
year, the receipts for 1934 would have been very 
much bettor, tor at the end ot October tiie gain 
over the coiiesponding period ot the previous 
year was nearly 16,000,000 francs The subse- 
quent setback was largely the result ot a severe 
contraction in demand in Eastern freigiifc maikcts 
during the last quaiter ot tlio ycai. BccentJy 
there lias boon a slight recoveiy in the East 
which, If continued, will favouiably affect the 
canal tiaflic The Oecembci ffgures, which an' 
announced with the results toi tlic ycai, weie 
406 transits and 70,560,000 francs leccipts, 
(sompared with 488 transits and 77,310,000 
francs in JJcceiiibei, 1933. 

Improvement Schemes* — It was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January 1st, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be increased by 1 ft., making it 30 ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 *4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25*4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years the increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs ol the big ship. 

A 40 Feet Channel. — The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 


of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches, 
in June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance ol 
jibout 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro** 
pnatc number of sidings in tlie north and central 
sections, where a mimmum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging tlie capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the ciiannel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of tlie west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez lioads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1 915 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital Importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal Were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artittcial rocks for this Jetty was interrupted. 
Ihe submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty Were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks wore laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. The protection ol the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
of any apprehension as to its future. 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow ; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheet of letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
Is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and _ with 
the same speed as the mail. It is also possible to 
reach Bomlbay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by means of the Lloyd-Triestino line. A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways have a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long it is hoped to Calcutta. The 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
linos equal to many of the best services in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable caravanserai. 

The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter. To the majority 
of visitors from Euiojio and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo. 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
Is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed. Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour. 
Among and above chese mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military greatness. Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns; they are but one— the Malirattas 
— of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars are spoken. There 
is never an end to the land of India. You will 
find life in its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years. Life 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession. 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds — 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘ muezzin ’ announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharraa, the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle. The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known before. 
If the visitor seeks variety and picturesqueness, 
there Is no region in all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the customs, religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa- 
tions. 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste. 

To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries can give ; the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 
wily snipe on the jheels, the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind. 

To the mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks whuh are still unclimbcd. 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried. 

Bombny itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world’s great ports and in it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of half the raises of mankind. The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves ol lileplianta are among 
the sights to be seen. Elephanta is one of those 
delightful islands which are freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen. 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Di'lhi he has the choice of two 
routes eitlier by the G. 1 1*. Railway via the 
Eilora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
via Baroda and through Rajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra. If you decide 
to go by the G. I. P. Raiiway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at Eilora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries. You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B.C. 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached. The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described by Eergusson 
as “ the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India.” Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife’s 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
building is better known than any other in the 
world. Visit it by moonlight and later by 
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da ylight if you must. By moonlight its seduction 
is irresistible. Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort. If 
you must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air ; of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty. 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
ltmad-ud-I)aulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
6 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikri, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so wonderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah .Tahan 
who was largely respon.siblo for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble. 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi. Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive stylo appears at its 
best in Fatehpur Sikri which ho built in his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was born. 

There in the year 1569 A.D. on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battlc- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors. 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brmdaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Dellii is 
reached. Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 
has no rival in greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India. Here the 
visitor will find much that will Interest and 
enthrall him. Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as ho wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Rao's house, 

« Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 


salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar. 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century A.D. of rod and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an Intricate design 
in which arc introduced verses from the Koran. 
In the main courtyard stands the famou.s 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.D. Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it IS unique in India. 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predece.ssors, Kutab, 
Siri, Tughlakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabad, 
Puarana Qila and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi. Here you find an example of town 
idanning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers’ in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Ilajpiitana, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India. llajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into tho waterr of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, the Rajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
histone homes of the gods. The Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement. 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and the 
North-WestFrontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Array come. Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home o’f the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khybcr Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab “ the Land of the Five Rivers ” 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city. Through the Punjab also you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple). The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temfile, 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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of that dynasty, made it a of Royal 

Residence, reminiscences of which are to be 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavillions of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India. 

KhyberPass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
fountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts liave passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her pi’oplo and continually alter 
their destiny. It is still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of ^reat shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stern, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the puss 
presents a moat interesting and unique sight. 

Kashmir, described by poets as “an emerald 
set in pearls “ is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year. If you can imagine Venice 
set In the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains In the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops. 

For those who have arrived at Delhi via 
Bombay an interesting return trip can bo made 
via Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India v%a Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can be made. 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Chaniock ; it is now the 
second largest city in the Empire. Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention. 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to sec the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain and to Puri, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath. The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to see Mount Everest, 
the world's highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past 
Ghoom station to Tiger's Hill (8,514 ft.) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Autumn. Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in any other* part of the world. Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you. 

Pu* i also is an easy run from Calcutta . There 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 


Dawn on its capitol. Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Purl all caste vanishes. The signi- 
fli'Aiicc of this (;an be understood only by those 
who know India. Once a year the imago of 
Vishnu IS carried in procession upon the 
famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple. 
These cars, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees. 

Twenty miles north of Puri, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Sun Ood Siirya 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor will travel 
through the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
truitlul areas of India. Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow ami Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities 

]ludh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene ot the “Great 
Renumaution ” and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire. 

Benares ia reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
it IS except that it is raontioued in those two 
great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, winch deal with events long before 
the Oiiristian era. Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in the 
quotation • “ Happy is the Hindu who dies 
m Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva's Hirailayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great throe- 
eyed as(!etic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits m profound meditation." 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
ot Aurungzeb’s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one's Imagination 
through tlie dim vistas of time the endless 
proc<*Hsions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva’s divinity. 

About 4 to .5 miles away from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Deer Park Is a Museum of Arch®o- 
logy of vivid interest. 

Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and nobJe 
sacrifice ; its appeal to the Westerner is 
influenced by its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East. ].iegend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Ramayana, the epic poem of the Hindus : but 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (17.32-1856). 

All visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. TIh' 
deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock w’ho made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged are well- 
known. 

Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where luisiness is 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations. 

Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those m any 
other part ol the World. South India is a land 
of temples, lull of the most womlerfiil carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progicssive Indian 
States, can show you tine biuldmgs, falls higher 
than Niagara and wondcrfid scenery, 

Madras is the capital of the Madias l*re&idcncy 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidemty Includes that part of India w'hicli 
was one of the lirst in Mliich English and other 
foreign nations settled. The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the nKu'iihant 
IMnccs with their far spieading compounds, 
in the conveyances still used by the local] 
Inhabitants and in tlie scenery, 'which is the 
India of the old pictur<‘ books, traces ol what 
India used to bt when first the English settled 
there. 

Mysore commeraorati's in its name the des- 
truction of Mah.ishasuia, a miiiotaiii 01 bull.ilo 
headed monster by (Jhamundi, the lorm nridiT 
which the consnit 01 Siva is woishipped an tli(“ 
tutelary goddess ot the ruling tamily. Mysore 
State is a idcturesqiic land ol mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery 'I’lie (.\i]uta] w'hu.h bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buddings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to sec tlio working ot an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wondertul scenery cannot 
do better tlian visit Mysoie. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and tiom 
time to time keddali operations aic iiiidcrtakeii 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades. 
1 ’igers, leopards and bears are miinerous and 
bison arc found in certain forests. The famous 
(Jersoppa Ealls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untaniislied nature to be found 
ill India. Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Seringapatarn famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit For 
those who arc travelling from Bombay to 
(-olombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
vta Mysore. 

At Madura and Triehinopoly will be found 
examjiles of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India " 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects. 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander without restric- 
tions over most of it. Near Shiva's shrine and in 


the hall of Mantapam ot a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carving m stone 
in all the world. The workmanship is so fine, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men, women and animals. 

Triehinopoly is noted foi its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temjile which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord ot Creation. 

No one visiting India should miss the ujiportu- 
iiity ot seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
Whatex'er be your hobby, wliatever be your 
interest, be it sport, liiatory, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be ini'rely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than m probably any other country. You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers iinknowm to 
science. You can find magnificent jungles 
almost iinpiuK'tralile to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, 01 yet against you can sec emerald 
green paddy Helds and great winding rivers iii 
the ])lains Should you bo adventurous and 
se(‘k the wildi'i regions, you will fluil great 
gaps ill the fiimtier uuvisited by civilised men 
and bv head hunters, f films, Nagas 

and the Hitco Bl.iek Lisu. Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big eit]e.s like Rangoon 
and Maymyo. Rangoon, the capital, is of 
spee1.1l interi'st 111 that it posse.sses the famous 
Shwe Dagon P.igoda, the S.icred Golden I’.igoda 
visited by inori' julgnms than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo-China. 

Tins short ueeount of India is not intended to 
I>e eompieheusive and does not even mention 
many of the intoiesting jilaces to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wondertul p.igcantry, the magnilloont 
buildings ol an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer. 


December, .lanuary and Eidiruary arc the 
most jileasant months for a Msit to India. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seabo.ird tlic nights are cold India s])caking 
broadly has no winter except 111 the far north 
It 18 a land id sunshine and colour. But the 
traveller arriving biToro Novmnber or staying 
in the country beyond tlie month of March 
must pxjiect !<» find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmii 
or to one of the lull statioirs of India ; Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the m.iny others situated 
among the hills of India 


Standard Tours. 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Bunnan tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal dcslre.s 
ot the party and the time available. Any of 
the leading tourist agencies sucli as Thos. Cook 
& Son, Ltd., the Ameritan Express Co , Cox's & 
King’s (Agents) Ltd., Army & Navv Stores, 
Grindlay ^ Co , Messrs, Jeena <fe Co., Bombay, 
etc , aiirt the Publicity Officers of all the 
more important Railways as well as the 
Manager, Indian Railways Ihiblicity Bureau. 
57 , Haymarket, London, and the Resident 
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Manager, Indian Bailways Publicity Bureau, 
" Delhi House ”, 38 East 57th Street, JPTew York, 
will work out tours to suit the convenience of 
individual parties. Many of the leading tourist 
companies will also arrange for inclusive and 
conducted tours. There are certain places, 
which are very well-known such as Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, 
Kashmir and Mysore, but there are innumerable 
other places almost as well known containing 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts 


of the world. Puri, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, Ellora and Ajanta 
Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
of Ava and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
a visit. 

A selection of itineraries for long and short 
tours in India and Burma is given below. 
These show what can be seen in certain periods 
of time, but they can be varied to suit individual 
parties or taken in the reverse direction. 


Tour No. 1. — 4 weeks. — Bombay, Udaipur, Jaipur, Peshawar, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Agra, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, Darjeeling and Calcutta. 


Alternatives (a) Pun and Konarak in place of Darj'eeling. 

(5) Gwalior, Sanchi, Ellora and Ajanta Caves in plac-c of Jaipur and Udaipur. 




2nd 1 

Servants 

3r(f. 

Total fare (approximate) on the basis or return 
tickets at single fares Calcutta — Darjeeling 

and Delhi — Peshawar .. 

r Bs. 361- 8 
^ £ 27 

1 $ 120 

186-4 

14 

62 

65-12 

5 

20 

Tout No. 2. —2 weeks. — Bombay, Udaipur, Jaipur, Della, Agra, Gwalior, Sanchi and Bombay. 
Alternative ; Benares in place of Gwalior and Sanchi. 


j l8t 

2nd 

Servants 
j 3rd 

I’otal fare (approximate) 

Bs. 192 
£ 15 

$ 69 1 

96 

7~10 I 
34 ! 

32 

2-10 

11 

If the alternative is taken, the fares arc increased by about one-quarter. 

2'our No. 3. — 1 week.-— Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Peshawar and Delhi. 


ut 1 

2nd 

1 Servants 

3rd. 

Total fare (approximate) on basis of return tickets f 
at IJ single fares. ■< 

Bs. 90 
£ 7 

« 25 

45 

3-10 

13 

16-2 

15 

4 

Tour No. 4. — 10 days. — Bombay, Poona, Mysore, Madras, Trichinopoly, Madura and Colomboj 


l8t 

2nd 1 

Servants 

3rd. 

rj 

Total fare (approximate) . . . ' ' ) 

Bs. 212 
£ 16 
$ 66 

107 

8 

34 

39 

3 

12 

Note — If extra time can be allowed at Mysore, Somnathpiir, Gersoppa Falls and Ootacamund 
can be visited. 

Tour No. 5. — 2 weeks. — Colombo Madura, Madras, Mysore, Ootacamund, and Colombo. 


l8t 

2nd 

Servants 

3rd. 

Total fare by train (approximate) 

Bs. 222 
£ 20 
$ 63 

124 

10 

32 

45 

3-10* 

11 


Note. — A n interesting trip can be made after leaving Ootacamund via Cochin where the white 
Jews live, along the backwaters to Allcppey and Quilon by motor launch and motor car, down to 
Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, by tram, and iiy motor car to Cape Comorin, the southern- 
most point of India and, back via Trivandrum and Madura to Colombo. This would take about 
seven days. 

* Motor Mysore-Ooty from Bs. 76 additional per oar. 
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Tour No. 6. — 1 week. — Rangoon, Mandalay, Gokteik Viaduct, Mandalay— Rangoon. 

1 1 o «,7 I Servants I Revised far 

lOT M by rail. 


Total fare (approximate) 


1 ut 


2nd 

Servants I 
3rd. 

Rs. 

70 

35 

12 

£ 

5 

3 

1 

$ 

25 

13 

4 


Istret 102-3-0 
2nd „ 51-2-0 
3rd „ 17-2-0 


Note — Many interesting trips off the beaten track can be made in Burma, but special arrange- 
ments are necessary. 


For any visitor landing in Calcutta, it is 
possible to visit Benares, Agra, Delhi, Jaipur, 
Bombay, Mysore, Madras, ' Tric.hmopoly and 
Madura and still reach Colombo on the 14th 
day, but this entails siglitseeing by day and 
travelling most nights and is not recommended 
tor the ordinarv visitor. A very attractive 
tour can, however, be worked out for a similar 
trip over a period of four weeks either allowing 
more time at the more important places or 
including other of the places mentioned in 
Tours 1 and 4 such as Darjeeling, Puri, the 
Khyber Pass, Lahore and Amritsar, Udaipur, 
etc. 

Travelling in India is not expensive when 
the long distances travelled are taken into 
r.onsideration. The first, second and Indian 


servants fares are shown at the end of each tour. 
Hotel expenses average about Rs. 15 (22/0 or 
5} dollars ) per person a day except when 
special rates are charged during (tertain special 
periods, while a motor car for the day can be 
hired for Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 (38/6 to 45/or 1) or 
11 dollars) a day in most places, except wdien 
long distances have to be covered Where the 
distanc;es are short, tongas and two-horsed 
landaus can bo used ami the daily charges vary 
from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 0 (5/- to 13/6 or to 3J 
dollars). Guides with a good knowledge ot 
Knglish can be obtained from Rs, 5 to Rs. 10 
(7/6 to 15/- or 2 to 4 dollars) a day. 

Tt should be note d that the heading tiavel 
Bureaux will (piote on application inclusive 
rates ('(uering railway tares, hotel acoonnuod'’- 
tion motor ears, guides, etc 


HOTELS IN INDIA. BURMA. CEYLON AND MALAYA. 


Agra. — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Impe- 
rial. 

Ahmeuabap.— G rand. 

ALLAH ABAP. — Grand . 

Bangalore. — New Cubbon, West End, Laven- 
der’s, Central. 

Baboda. — The Guest House. 

Benares. — Clark’s, de Paris. 

Bhopal.— B hopal Hotel, 

Bombay. — Grand, . Majestic, Taj Mahal, Regent. 
Calcutta. — Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s. 

Cawnpore.— Civil and Military, Berkeley House. 
COONOOR. — Glenview. 

Darjeeling. — Grand (Rockville), Mount Ever- 
est, Park. 

Delhi. — Cecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss. 
Gwalior. — Grand. 

Gulmarg (Kashmir) — Nedou’s. 

Jaipur. — Jaipur, Kaiser-i-Hind, New. 

JOPHPUR, — Jodhpur State Hotel. 

JUBBULPORB. — .lackson’s. 

Karachi.— Carlton, Bristol, Killarney, North 
Western. 

Kh AND ALLA. — Khandalla. 

Kop AIK anal.— Carlton, Wissahickon. 
KURSEONG. — Clarendon . 

Lahore. — Faletti’s, Nedou’s. 

Lucknow. — Carlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 

Royal. 

Madras. — Connemara, Bosotto, Spencer. 
Mahableshwar. — Race View. 

Matheran.— R ugby . 

Mount Abu. — R ajputana. 

MussooRiE — Cecil, Charleville, Hakman Grand 
Savoy. I 

Mtborb.— Metropole, Carlton. 

Naini TAL*— Grand I Metropole, BoyaL 


OOTAOAMUND.— Savoy. 

Patna. — G rand. 

Pe«!Hawar.— D eans Uotel 
Poona. — Majestic, Napier, Poona, Connaught 
House. 

Puia. — B. N. Railway Hotel. 

Quetta. — S tanyon’s. 

Rawalpindi. — F lashman’s. 

Secunderabad. — Montgomery’s, Percy’s, 

I SinLLONG— Pinewood. 

Simla. --Cecil, Grand, Clark’s, Corstorjihan’s. 
Srinagar (Kashmir). — Nedou's. 

Shivapuri. — S hiva pu ri . 

U DAIPUR.— U daipur. 

Burma. 

Rangoon. — Allandale, Minto Mansions, Royal 
Strand. 

MAYMTO.— Lizettc Lodge. 

Kalaw.— Kalaw. ^ 

Ceylon. 

Anuradhapura.— G rand . 

Band arawel a. — Ikmdarawela , Grand . 
Colombo. — Bristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental. 
Galle. — New Oriental. 

Hatton. — A dam ’s Peak . 

Kandy. — Queen’s, Suisse. 

Nuwara Eli y a.— C arlton, Grand, Marybill 
St. Andrew’s. 

Mount Lavinia. — G rand. 

Malaya. 

Ipoh. — Station, Grand. 

Kuala Lumpur. — Empire, Station. 

Penang. — Eastern and Oriental, Bunnyinede. 
Singapore — Adelphi, Europe, Raffles, Sea-View, 
Riviera » 
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PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 

[«<?— Those iristniotions are intended for the information of residents in tlie Bombay 
Presidency proper only. Ilesidents in Sind should ajiply for passports to the (toininissioner 
in Sind. Persons residinK outside the Bombay Presidency should apply for passports to their 
respective Governments or Administrations.! 


A.— British Subjects. 

1. British Indian passjiorts arc issued only 
to : — (1) British subjects by birth, (2) wives and 
widows of such persons, (3) British subjects by 
naturalization and (4) British-protected persons 

Before a subject of an Indian State is jjranted 
a passport he siiould sliow that he has severed 
all connections with ins state of orijrin and is 
permanently residing in British India or produce 
a certificate to show that the state has no objec- 
tion to the grant of a jiassport. 

2. The Indian Passport Begulations do not 
require persons to be in possession of passports 
for leaving India, but as practically every other 
country requires travellers to be in possession 
of passports before they are allowed to land at 
the port of such country, travellers are advised 
to obtain passports before embarkation. Mem- 
bers of Ills Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of the Koyal Indian Navv travelling 
on duty and members of the families of such 
persons when travelling to the United Kingdom 
on military entitled passages need not have 
passport-s. 

3. Passports are not required for journeys by 
sea from Bombay to ports in India or to 
Burma ; nor are passports rijquired for perma- 
nent residents of Ceylon or India, being British 
subjects to travel between India and Ceylon. 
Natives of India travelling to the Federated 
Malay States or the Straits Settlements do not 
require passports unless they propose to continue 
their journey onward. 

4. In order to obtain a passport, an appli- 
cation form (showing, among other things, 
the reasons for the proposed journey) should be 
filled in by the applicant and the applicant’s 
declaration certified by a Political Officer, Magis- 
trate, Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not 
below the rank of Superintendent, or Notary 
Public resident in India. Copies of the form 
can be obtained from any District Magistrate, 
from the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, by 
post from the Passport Ofiicer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, by personal application at the 
Passport Offioo, or from any of the leading 
Banking and Shipping Agents in Bombay. Small 
duplicate unmounted copies of the photograph 
of the applicant and a fee of Bs. 6 in cash should 
be forwarded with the application form. Fees 
are not accepted in stamps or by cheque. 

6. The application form when filled in should 
either bo posted with the photographs and fee 
to the Passport Officer to the Government of 
Bombay, or should be presented at the Passport 
Office, Bombay. An applicant who forwards his 
application for a passport through the post 
may call at the Passport Office at Bombay to 
take delivery of it in person, but it is desired 
that the passport should be sent to him through 


the post it will be sent to the local officer of the 
town in which the applicant resides who will 
hand over the passport to the applicant person- 
ally and take a receipt for it. Exceptions may, 
however, be made in the case of passports issued 
through reputable Shipping Agents or when 
the issuing authority is satisfied that the passport 
will be delhcred to the lioldcr. 

6. The Passport, Office in Bombay is situated 
in the Civil Secretariat. The office is open from 
l()-3o a m. to G p.m, daily, except on Saturdays 
when it closes at 2 p.m. and on Sundays and 
public holidays. 

7. As a passport is valid for five years, there 
is no objection to anyone applying for a imssport 
weeks or even months in advance of the date 
of sauUng and much inconvenience will be avoid- 
ed by early application. A notice of at least 
four days should bo given for the preparation 
of a new passport and at least two days for an 
endorsement, renewal or visa. The Passport 
ollieer cannot issue passports outside ofllee 
Jioiirs ami as the jireparatioii of a passport takes 
time, applicants who postpone application to 
tl»e last moment do so at their risk. 

8. In certain circumstances, such as for 
instance', eases of extiemc urgency, the Passport 
Oflieer is authorised to issue a travel document 
called an “ limergeiic.y Certifle.atc” on being 
satisfied as to the nationality and the bonafideif 
of the appln‘,iuit An a])plication for an Emer- 
gency Certificate will on no ae.eount be considered, 
unless It IS accompanied by duplicate unmounted 
cojiios ot the jjliotograph ot the applicant. 

Iraq, 

9. Members of His Majesty’s Naval, Military 
or Air Forces or of the Uoyal Indian Navy 
in uniform and bona fide Muhammadan pilgrims 
(Ilaj or Zair) holding individual pilgrim passes do 
not require passports for their jouniey to Iraq. 
All other traN ellers must be m possession of 
national pass|)orts and visas for Iraq. In the 
absence of Iraq Consular Officers in India, visas 
for Iraq are granted by Passport Issuing 
Autlionties in India on behalf of the Iraq 
Government subject to tlie conditions stated 
below. The Iraq visas are of two kinds — 
Ordinary, valid for all entries into Iraq 
during a period of twelve months; and Transit, 
valid for a single journey only, allowing for 
stay of not more than fifteen days in Iraq. 
The fee for these visas is the same as for British 
visas — vide paragraph 20 below. Iraq national 
passports arc valid for return to tliat country 
without any further visa or endorsement. 

Except in the case of bona fide tourists of 
amjilc and independent means, business 
representatives and employees of well estab- 
lished firms and persons with definite guarantee 



of employment in Iraq, visas for Iraq will not 
be granted without the previous permission of 
the Iraq Government. The Passport Officer 
will, on request, ask for this permission by post 
or, if the applicant is prepared to defray the cost 
by cable. Applicants must state cleariy the 
nature of their business and give one or more 
references in Iraq to enable the local authorities 
to make inquiries regarding the purpose of their 
journey. 

With the exception of tourists who may 
remain for three months in Iraq without regis- 
tration, all persons are required to obtain a 
“ permis de sejour *’ from the police within 
fifteen days of their arrival in Iraq. No endor- 
sement of departure is required by foreigners 
leaving Iraq except the nationals ot those states 
which require that Iraqqis should obtain a 
depart mo visa. viz. Turkey, Persia and Afgha- 
nistan All foreigncis jiroeeeding by the 
Imperial A iTway«i require a visa for iraq on their 
passports anti the exception meutioned in the 
following paragraph is not applicable to them 

10. Ai ah Pnnci'paVdirsi vn the Persian (JuJf . — 
Passengers, both British and Foreign , pro- 
ceeding by Easthoimd aenqilaiie on the regular 
service to India do not require any endorsements 
or visas on their passports tor any of the Arab 
Principalities Similarly, passengers by West- 
bound do not require endorsements or visas, 
for any of the Arab Principalities if they are 
hooked to proceed to Basra and places beyond. 
When, however, they propose to discontinue 
their journey at Koweit, Bahrein, Sharjah or 
Gwadur or to break their journey at any ol 
those jilaces, they must compl\ with the ordi- 
nary passport requirements regarding endorse- 
ments and visas 

British subjects proceeding to any of the Arab 
Principalities require an endorsement and visa 
on ther passports which are granted without 
prior reference to the authorities concerned 
In the case of all foreigners the previous per- 
mission of the authorities eoneenuMl is absolutely 
necessary. The tec in India lor British subjects 
for transit and non-transit visas for any of tlic 
Arab Principalities is He, 1. 

Egypt. 

11. In the absence of Egyptian Consular 
Officers in India visas for Egypt are granted by 
Passport Issuing Authorities in India behalf 
of the Egyptian Goveniment. The fee for 
these visas is the same as for British visas — vide 
paragraph 20 below. All visas tor Egyjit placed 
on British passiiorts are free of charge. 

The Egyptian Government have prescribed 
rules which regulate the admission ot foreigners 
Into Egypt. Generally except in the case of 
British Government officials, bona fide tourists 
of ample and independent means and representa- 
tives of commercial houses of good standing, 
visas for Egypt cannot he granted whether for 
permanent residence or for a limited period 
without a reference to the Egyptian Government. 
In applying for visas for Egypt, a form of ques- 
tionnaire laid down by the EgyjDtian Government 
which can he obtained from the Passport Office 
at Bombay, should be filled in. In addition, 
an applicant for a visa should supply in writing, 


full particulars as regard the nature of his 
business in Egypt, the reasons for the journey, 
the proposed duration of stay in Egypt and 
what means he fiossessos. 

No transit visa for Egypt can be given 
unless Egypt is necessarily on the route which 
the traveller must follow to reach his country 
of destination, and provided there exists no 
direct route by w'hlch he can reach that country 
without the necessity of passing through Egypt- 
ian territory. 

Holders of the new-form Egyptian passport 
do not require visas to return to Egypt. 

Palestine. 

12. Under instructions recently received 
from the Foreign Office, an applicant for an 
endorsement or visa for Palestine will bo required 
either to deposit a sum of £60 to he refuuded, 
if claimed within four months of the grant of the 
endorsement or visa, or to furnish a guarantee 
trom a reputable bank for the same amount. 
Basgport Control Officeis have, however, been 
authorised to waive this requirement at their 
diseretion. if they are satisfied that an applicant 
is a genuine tourist or pilgrim or a person of 
independent means. 

The ])OH8essi()n of a British passport endorsed 
for Palestine does not, in itself guarantee the 
holder’s entry into Palestine. Admission Ui 
Palestine is governed liy the Iininigration 
Ordinance. IfirtS The Immigration authority 
may, under the Ordinance, require from travel- 
lers, a cash dej»()sit ol £(>() iii respect of each 
person arriving at a port of Palestine and seeking 
to enter therein as a condition ofhis admission 
into the country and as a guarantee that ho 
will leave the (‘ountry within a period of three 
months, orsucli extended jieriod not exceeding 
one year, as may be authorisj'd by the Immi- 
gration authority. 

Tourists . — Holders of British passports en- 
dorsed as available tor travelling to Palestine 
are reminded that, the endorsement lias been 
granted on the condition that it is not their 
intention to remain indefinitely in the country 
or to seek to obtain work there. Any person 
who ignores this condition, M'lthout permission 
from ilie Director of Immigration, is liable on 
conviction to not moie- than six months’ im- 
prisonment or to pay a fine ot £l(J0, or both 
penalties. He is also liable to deportation 
at his own expense. 

A tourist may not remain in the country 
more than three months unless he applies for 
and receive.s during this period permission from 
the Director of Immigration to remain in the 
country as a tourist, which may be granted for 
an additional period of not more than nine 
mon^^hs, or permission to settle in chc country. 
If permission is refused, such iierson must leave 
the country immediately. If he does not do so 
he will be liable to the penalties mentioned above, 
and also to deportation. 

Immupants . — All persons visiting Palestine 
except as tourists or in tiaiisit for another des- 
tination require to obtain in advance a permit 
from the Department of Immigration at Jeru- 
salem, particulars of which Tuust be endorsed 
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Oil the passports. A fppof Ks. 1-8 is payabJp 
for an endorsements for J^ilestine fni botli 
British Indian passports. 


Other Countries. 

13. Restrictions exist on travel to various 
parts of the British Empire and to certain 
foreign countries Among these may be men- 
tioned Afghanistan, Australia, Canada, Fiji, 
Madagaskar, Mexico, Mohammerah and Abadan, 
JiTew Zealand, Ilorthern and Southern Rhodesia, 
Union of South Africa, South-West Africa and the 
United States of America. The restrictions 
J^Ppiy particularly to Indians. Detailed parti- 
c.ulars with respect to each country will be 
supplied on application. 

Foreign Countries. 

14. Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countries require, after issue, the visa of 
the Consul concerned. 3'he addresses of the 
foreign consulates in Bombay will bo found 
in the appendix below. Visas are, however, not 
necessary for Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, 
Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxemberg, Norway, 
Portugal, Sarro,Sj)ain, Sweden and Switzerland 
provided the names of these countries are 
entered on the passport by a British Passport 
Issuing authority Pilgrims holding pilgrim 
passses for Iraq are warned that should they 
desire to jiroceed to Persia thoy should obtaiii 
a visa on their pass from a Persian Consular 
Officer in India, All intending pilgrims holding 
pilgrim passes and proceeding to the Holy 
shrines in Iraq or Persia are warned that if 
they do not set out on theirjourneyonorabout 
the date specified on their passes they may be 
refused jiermissioii to land in Iraq or Persia. 

Renewal, 

15. A passport is valid for five years from 
the date of issue and is renewable for a further 
period of from one to five years from the date 
of expiry of its validity, at the option 
of the holder , but in no case can a passport be 
extended beyond ten years from the original 
date of issue. On expiration of this period, or, 
if at any time the space provided for visas is 
covered and the holder wishes to travel to 
countries for which fresh visas are required a 
new jiassport must be obtained. Application for 
renewal must be made in the prescribed form, 
copies of which may be had from any of the 
officers mentioned in paragraph 4 above. The 
fee for renewals is Re. 1 for each year, or portion 
of a year, for which the passport is renewed. 

Endorsements. 

16. A passport is valid only for the countiy 
or countries endorsed on it and fresh endorse- 
ments from a British Passport authority are 
not needed during the validity of the passport 
for subsequent journeys to these countries. 
Fresh endorsements may, however, be obtained 
on the passport for additional countries. Pass- 
ports endorsed as valid for the British Empire 
are also available for travelling to territories 
under British protection or mandate, not how- 


ever including Palestine, for which country 
the passport must be specifically endorsed. 
The fee for endorsing the names of foreign 
countries on British passports is Re 1 , but no 
fee is charged for this pnrj)ose on British 
Indian passports. 


Marriage, 

17. A lady on marriage or re-marrlage re- 
quires a fresh passport. 

18 In the case of a joint passport issued 
in favour of a husband and wife, the latter 
cannot travel alone on it, but should take out 
a fresh passport, surrendering the joint passport 
tor cancellation of her name from it. 3'he 
particulars of a wife cannot be added to her 
husband’s existing passport. The holder of the 
passport should either apply tor a now joint 
passjiort or his wife should apply for a separate 
pa8si)ort m her own name. 

B.— Foreigners- 

19. Foreigners proceeding direct to their 
own country, or to, or through, any other foreign 
country or countries do not require a British 
visa on their passports. The nationals of the 
following countries do not require a British 
visa for travelling to the United Kingdom. The 
concession also applies to certain nationals 
proceeding to certain British Dominions and 
Colonies and information on this point can 
be obtained from the Passport Office, The 
concession docs not apply to India — 

Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Italv, 
Lechtenstein, Luxemburg, Norway, Portugal, 
Sarro, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland, 

20. Foreigners who arc subjects of the 
countries shown in the appendix below and 
,who are travelling to British territories for 
[Which a British visa is necessary should first 
obtain passports endorsed for the British terri- 
tory concerned from their consular representa- 
tives and should then present them to the Pass- 
IKirt Officer for visa, together with a written 
statement of the reasons for the journey. British 
visas are of two kinds, viz., the Non-transit and 
Transit. The fees for these are Rs. 7-0-5 and 
Rc. 1-0-0, respectively, except in the case of 
nationals of States which levy higher fees, when 
the retaliatory scale of fees will be applied. 

21. Other foreigners should apply for Plmer- 
gency certificates through the Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, or, where such foreigners reside 
in the mofussil, through the District Magistrate 
of the district in which they are residing. Small 
duplicate copies of the apfdicant’s photograph 
must accompany the application. The fee 
for an Emergency Certificate is Rs. 1-8-0. 

22. The holder of a foreign passport who has 
obtained a visa granted by a British Passport 
Authority outside India for a destination which 
involves landing in, or passing through, India 
does not need a further visa from the authorities 
in India. 
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ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

ASuhanislan — Amir's lJungalow, Walkoshwar lload, Malabar Hill. 

Austria. — Closed dowi). 

Belgium. — 19, Cuffc Parade, (’olaba. 

Brazil. — Asian Building, ^4colBoad, Bailard Estate. 

China. — “ Homelands,” 1, Central Koad, Colaba 
Cuba. - - Jer Mahal, Dhobi Talao. 

(’*;ecAo«Zoj'aJS-io.— Khatau Mansion, 1st Eloor, 17, Cooperage, Port. 

Denmark. — Vulcan House, Nicol Koad, Ballard Estate. 

Finland. — Alice Building, Hornby Koad, P’oit 
France. — 11, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

Oermany. — Marandas Building, Sprott Koad, Ballard Estate. 

Creece. — C/o Kalli Brothers, 25, Waudby Koad. 

Jtaly. — 9, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

Japan. — Patel House, 10, Church (late Stioct, Port. 

Latvia — ^Forbes Building, Home Sticct, Poit. 

Luxenburg. — 19, Cuffc Parade, Colaba. 

Netherlands. — 214, Hornby Koad, Poit 
Nicaragm — Alice Building, Hornb> Koad, Port . 

Norway. — ^Alice Building, Hornby Koad, Port 

Panama. — ^American Consul looks after Paiiamaniali interests. 

Pmw.— Warden Bungalow, opi) P O , Colaba. 

Poland, — Whitcawaj Building, Hoi nb> Koad 
Portugal, — 17, Cuffe Parade, (Ailaba. 

Boumania. — Sea Pace, (Jhowpattj . 

Siam. — C/o Wallace and Company, Wallace Street, Fort. 

Spain. — 17, f^uffe Parade. 

Sweden. — Vulcan House, ^ilicol Koad, Ballard Estate 
Switzerland. — Volkart Building, Crahani Koad, Ballaid Estate 
Turkey. —Afghan Consul looks aHer Turkish interests. 

United States of America. — Jchangii Wadia Building, Esiilanade Koad, Port. 
Uruguay. — Sea Pace, Chowpatty. 


States having Consnlates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argentine Republic. — 5, Pairlie Place. 

Bolivia. — 7, Old Court House street, 

Columbia. — C/o Messrs. Henry Williaiiis, India. 1931. Ltd , 2 Pairlie Place. 

Dominica. — 16, New Park Street. 

Ecuador, — 6, Lyons Kange (C/o Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co ) 

Hungary. — Koyal Insurance Buildings, 2C, Dalhousic Square. 

Panama. — 9, Esplanade Mansions. 

Peru. — 8, Harrington Street. 

Turkey. — C/o Moused & Co., Mercantile Buildings, Lall Ba2ar. 

Venezuela .— Clo Messrs. Henry William, India, 1931, J.td., 7, Church Lane 

N, Bi — There are at present no Consuls for Cc^ta lUca, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta. 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile have been abolished. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 

Corrected up to 31st January 1935. 


Name. 


Appointment. 


Afghanistan. 

Sardar Salah-ud<Din Klian 
8yed Abdul Hamid Khan 
Mr. Yar Muhammad Khan 


Argentine Hepublic. 


Vacant 

Mr. C. C. Miller 


Austria. 


•Sir Hormusjee Gowasjee Dlnshavv, Kt., 
M.V.O., O.B.E. (on leave). 

*Mr. D. H. G. Dlnshavv (acting) 

•Mr. R. W. Plummer 

Belgium. 

Monsieur M. iriscr 

Monsieur T. J. Glement 

*Mr. A. E. Adams 

♦Mr. A. D. Finney 

Sir William Wright 

♦Mr. C G. Wodehouse .. 

♦Monsieur R. Baniok 

Bolivia. 

•Mr. B. Matthews 

•Mr. 3. A. Johnston (on leave) 

♦Mr. J\. H. Binning (Acting on lea\e) 

♦Mr. G. Gauld (Acting) 

Brazil. 

Dr. Mansel Agostinho de Heredia 
Mr. Fernando Menezes Braganga 

♦Senhor Jaime K. hcredia 

♦Mr. H. V. Simmons (on leave) 

•Mr. G. F. Pyett 

•Mr. W. Smith Hopburn 

Chile. 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 

China. 

Vacant 

Mr. Tsai ltsieu»Chang 

Mr. Ghang-pei Liang (In charge of the Consulate 
General) 

Mr. Tsung Woo Ding 

Costa Rica. 

Vacant 

Cuba. 

Senor W. F. Pais 

Benbor Orlando de Lara (In charge of the 
Consulate) 


Station. 


Consul-General 

Delhi. 

Consul 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Vice-Ck>nsal 

Do. 

Consul 

Aden. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Do 

Bombay. 

Oonsul 

Aden. 

Do 

Karachi. 

Do 

Madras. 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Rangoon 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Consular Agent . . 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

C-onsul-Gcncial 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Vice-Consul . . 

Chittagong. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Consol 

Bombay, 

Do. 

Calcutta. 


♦Honorary. 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name. 


Czechoslovak Bepublic. 

*Mr. Alexander Slander 
Dr. Peter Siemens 

Mr. Josef Lusk 

Vacant 

Mr. G. S. Mahomed 



Appointment, 


Station. 


Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Consular Agint .. 


Aden. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta, 

Karachi. 

Do. 


Denmark. 


Vacant 

•Mr. Stanley Nicholas Day 
♦Mr. B. A, Thorstenson . . 

•Mr. A. L. B. Tucker 
•Mr. A. Hansen 
• VI r. W. M. Browning .. 
♦Mr. C. A K (ie Castonler 
•Mr. A. N. Wardley 
Vacant 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calicut. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 


Dominica. 


•Dr. P. C. Sen 


I Consul 


Calcutta. 


Ecuador. 


♦Mr. J . C. Foster . . 


iConsul 


Finland. 


•Mr. C. H. A. R, Hardcastle (on leave) 
♦Captain F. E. Hardcastle (acting) 

•Mr. Carr .Toakim 

♦Mr. II. W. Plummer 

♦Mr. C. G. Alexander . . 


Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice Consul 
Do. 


France. 


Monsieur P. Dubois ^Consul in- charge of the 

Consulate-General) 

Monsieur E. P. F. Chalant 
Monsieur A. Vissicre 

•Monsieur £. Chalze 

Vacant 

♦Mr. .T. A. Oliver 

•Mr. T.C. Boauinount 

•Mr.,I . A. Ruinat 

•Mr. R. B. Howison 

Vacant 


Consul 

Do 

Vice-Consul 
Consular Agent 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Germany. 


Baron Wernher Von Ow-Wachendorf . . 

Herr Karl Kapp 

♦Herr Edwin Oscar Bloech 
Dr. H. Richter (Transferred to C Icutta for 
the time being.) 

Dr. £. Von Selsam 

HerrF. Hornemann (acting) 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

I Vice-Consul 


Do. 
Consul 


Greece. 


♦Mr. M, Presvelos 

•Mr. PhUon N. Philon 
•Mr. F. A. Archdale 
•Mr. H. Pantazopolo 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Deputy Consul 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Akyab. 

Chittagong. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Telllcherry. 


(Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Bombay. 

Calcntta. 

Ports S. Indian. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Bombay. 


19 


♦ Honorary, 
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Foreign Consular Officersi 


Kame, 


Appointment. 


Station. 


Hungary. 


♦Mr. P. H. Burrows Watsons (acting) . . Consul 
Vacant I>o. 


Calcutta. 

Madras. 


Italy. 


Cav. Nobile Kenato Galieanl d'Agliano, Count 
dlGaravonlca. 

Signor Guido Sollazzo . . 

Cavalier Dr. Gino Fasqualuccl 

Vacant 

•Dr. G. B. Seoco 

•Signor Carlo B.. Davies 

Count J. Giustl del Giardino 

Vacant •• .. 

•Signor R. Stuparlch 

Vacant 

•Mr. Carlo Minto 


Consul-General 

Do. 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Consular Agent 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta 

Akyab. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 


Japan. 


Mr. T. Miyake .. 
Mr. Yoshio Sugita 
Mr. S. Kurlhara . . 
Mr. K. Yutani .. 
Mr. S. Mochidzuki 
Mr. Hiraku Iwanaga 


Consul* General 
Consul 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul. . 

Do 


Vacant 

Vacant 


Latvia. 


Consul 

Do. 


Liberia. 


Vacant 


Luxemburg. 

•Monsieur Alphonse Als (on leave) 
Mr. T. J. Clement, (In charge) . . 


Consul 


Vice-Consul . , 
Do. 


Vacant 


Mexico. 


Consul 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 
Rangoon . 
Calcutta. 
Bombay. 


Bombay. 

Madras. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 


Nepal. 

Fravala Gorkha Dakhina Bahu Lieutenant 
Colonel Daman Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana. 

Netherlands. 


Consul-General 


Mr. Ph. VIser 

•Mr. W. Meeks 

•Mr.A.J. Staehelin 
•Mr. H. M. Ten Heuw , . 

•Mr. Kingsley Archer (acting) . . 
•Mr. A. D. Charles 

•Mr. W. Wioscr 

•Mr. A. Verhage (on leave) 

•Mr. C. L. C. Voskuil (Acting) . . 
•Mr. J. A. Mayer 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 


Delhi. 


Calcutta, 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Karachi. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 


Nicaragua. 


•Mr. C. H. A. R. Hard castle (on leave) 
•Captain F. E. Hardcastle (Acting) . . 
Vacant 


Consul 

Do. 

Do. 


Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 


• Honorary. 
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Name. 


Appointment. 


Norway. 


Monsieur G. L5chen 
•Mr. W. Meek .. 

•Mr. Torleif Ahsland 
•Mr. A. S. Todd 
•Mr. J, B. Glass 
• Mr. R. W . Johnston . , 
•Mr. H. B. Marden-Bangei 
Vacant 

•Mr. A. D. Finney 
•Mr. P. G. G. Salkeld . . 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. • • . • 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. . • . • 

Do. . » . . 

Do. . . . . 

Do. . . • . 


Station. 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Akyab. 

Bassein. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Moulmein, 


U.S. A. 


Panama. 


Persia. 


Consul-General in charge . . 


Calcutta. 


Mr. Gholatn Reza Khan Nourzad 

Mon. Abdofcsamad Khan Ali Abadl (on leave) 

Vacant 

Mirza Ibrahim Khan Scliayan 

Vacant 

Vacant .. .. 

Vacant 


Consul-General 
Consul . • 

Do. 

Do. .. 

Do. . . . . 

Do. 

Do 


Delhi. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Moulmein, 


Peru. 


Vacant 

Mr. J. C. Mognaschi (on leave) 
Mr. Orlando de Lara (Acting) 
Vacant 


Poland. 

•Dr. Eugene Banasinski . 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do 


Calcutta. 



Rangoon. 


Consul 


Bombay. 


Portugal. 

Senhor C. P. Dc 3Iesquita Ferreira . , 

•Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw, Kt., 
M.V.O., O.B.B. (on leave). 

•Mr. F. H. C. Dlnshaw (acting) 

•Mr. G. C. Moses 

•Rev. Avelino deSouza Vlla-Verde 

•SenorP. L. Ferrow 

•Senor A. P. J. Fernandes 

•Dr. J. T. Alfonso 


Consul-General 

Consul 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 
Do. - 


Bombay. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Bombav. 

Karachi. 


Roumania. 

•Capt. S. A. Paymaster, I.M.S. (retd.) 

Salvador. 

Vacant . . 


Siam. 

•Mr. S. D. Gladstone . . 
•Mr. G. L. Winterbotham 
•Mr. H.B. Prior .. 


Consul 


Bombay. 


Consul 


Calcutta. 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 


Calcutta. 

Bomba}. 

Rangoon. 


• Honorary. 
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Name. 


Appointment. 

S 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Vice-Consul 

Aden. 

Do 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Do 

Karachi. 

Do 

Madras. 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Aden. 

Do 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Do. . . • • • • 

Moulmein 

Consul-General 

Rombav. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Consu’-General , . 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Bombav. 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Do. 

Rangoon, 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. .. .% .. 

Do. 

Do 

Karachi. 

Do 

Madras. 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Do 

Aden. 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Oonsal .. •• 

Calcutta. 


Station. 


Spain. 

Senori Don Felix de Iturriaga 
^Monsieur B. Ghaiae 
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•Monsieur M. M . Staub 
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•Mr. L. 0. Mousell 

United States of America. 
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Mr. Henry S. Waterman 

Mr. Edward M. Oroth (In cliargo of the 
Coneulute-G eneral) . 

Mr. Kufus H. Lane, Jr. 

Mr. J. G. Oroeninger 

Mr. Leroy Webber 

Mr. W. H. Scott 

Mr. Charles M. Gerrity 

Paul C. Hutton (on leave) 

Mr. N. Lancaster 

Mr. G. Keith (on leave) 

Mr. F. B. Engdshe 

Mr. D. H. Robinson 

Mr. J. W. Jones 

Mr. F. W. Jandrey 

Mr. Lloyd B. Biggs 

Mr. Leland G. Altaffer 

Mr. Lyle C. Himmel 

Mr. W. S. Farrell (In charge of Consulate) . . 

Uruguay. 

•Captain S. A. Paymaster 

•Mr. J. B. Turnbull 

Venezuela. 

•Mr.P Aldridge 


Honorary. 
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Hill Stations. 


In India especially during the months of April 
and May, and at Christinas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills. Being anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations arc delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat. These are the 
principal hill r tations in alphabetical order : — 

Darjeeling. (8,000 ft.) — From Darjeeling 
the highest mountain jieaks in the world can 
be seen. The temperature averages 2® above 
that of Loudon all the year round ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80® in summer nor falls below 
30® in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to biliguri, a journey ot 10 hours. From 
Siliguri the journey is completed either by motor 
or hill railway in about 6 hours. The principal 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount Everest, the 
Grand (Bockville), and the Park. 

Kuigra VaUey.— The Kangra Valley is 
situated about 100 miles east-north-east of 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Bange 
of the .Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 
buildings. The visitor must take tram from 
Lahore to Pathankot where he changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogiridarnagar in Maiidi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dharmsala and Kangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffle’s Grand View and the 
Atraumoor ; and at Dharmsala the Switres’s. 

Kathmir. — Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can be reached by taking 
train (either G. 1. P. or B. B. & C I.) from 
Bombay to Rawalpindi (about 48 hours) whence 
the remainder of the journey is accomplished by 
motor. The average height of the valley is 
about 6,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya. Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or Gulmarg. At Srinagar 
one can live at Kedou’s Hotel or in boarding 
houses, or one can hire a houseboat and live on 
the River Jhelum. At Gulmarg Nedou’s is the 
only hotel. As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents. 

Kodaikanal. (7,000 ft), — Regarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India’s hill 
stations. Is situated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni Hills overlooking the plains. 
Reached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
Kodaikanal Road and thence by a 4 hours* 
motor run. The Carlton is the principal hotel. 
There are also boarding houses. • 


Matheraa. (2,500 ft). — The nearest hill 
station to Bombay, ideal for walkers and any 
body wanting rest and quiet. Reached by 
taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 
to Neral (about 1^ hours) whence Matheran may 
be reached by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker. Stay at 
the Rugby Hotel. 

Mahablethwar. (4,500 ft.)— Until recently, 
when expenditure had to be cut down, the 
summer seat of the Government of Bombay. 
Those who do not motor the whole way from 
Bombay, a distance of about 180 miles, usually 
take train to Poona and then hire a car from 
Poona to Mahableshwar. Mahableshwar is 
noted for its delightful vegetation : orchids and 
lilies bloom in April and May. Hotels : — 
Race View and Frederick. 

Mount Abu. (4,500 ft.) — -An ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineering 
holiday with the interests of an archseologicrtl 
cxcuTbion. Reached by B. B. & C. I. trains to 
Ahmedabad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Road, whence the journey is completed by car. 
The Rajpiitana Hotel is recommended. There 
IS also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms, permission to use which must lie obtained 
from the Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., Mount 
Abu 

Munree. (7,000 ft.) — The summer head- 
quarters of the Northern Command. Magni- 
ficent views and walks. Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
37 miles by car. The principal hotels are the 
Cecil and the Viewforth. 

Mussoorie. (7,500 ft.) — Mucli frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine climate. 
Reached from Bombay by G. 1. P. or B. B. & C. 
I. trains to Dehra Dun, a journey of 35 hours, 
where it is necessary to change over to motor 
which reaches Mussoorie about two hours later. 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, Charleville, 
Hackman’s Grand, and the Savoy. 

Naini Tal. (6,500 ft ) — Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces. From Bombay there are two ways 
of getting there. The first is to take either 
G. I. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Muttra, thence 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours). I’he second route which takes 
about 5 hours longer is to take G. I P. train to 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre- 
gauge railway. The Grand, Metropole and 
Royal are the best hotels. 

Octacamund.— Familiarly known as Ooty is 
situated on the famous Nilgiri Hills at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet. The mean average of 
temperature for the year from sunrise to sunset 
is 57.33 degrees. Ootacamund is the adminis- 
trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
Madras Government for six months of the yekr 
from April to September. Reached either by 
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taking train to Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then changing to motor-car for five hours, 
or by taking train to Mettupalayam Via Madras 
and thence by hill railway to Ootacamund. 
The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil. 

Paehmari. (SJSOO ft.)— Situated on a plateau 
in the Mahadeo Hills, is the summer quarters of 
the Government of the Central Provinces. A 
delightful hot-weather health resort. Beached 
by G. I, P, railway to Pipariya Via Jubbulpore, 
and a two hours' motor journey. The best 
hotel on the Hill. 


Simla. (7,000 ft.) — The summer headquarters 
of the Government of India, is situated on several 
small spurs of the lower Himalayas. Towards 
the end of September, and in October and 
November Simla enjoys the best climate in 
the world. Beached from Bombay by taking 
G. I. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Kalka and thence 
either by hill railway or motor. There are 
many good hotels and boarding houses. The 
leading hotels arc the Cecil, Clarks, Corstorphans, 
Grand, Gables (at Mashobra) and Wild flower 
Hall (Mahasu). 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Owing to their immensity and the time and 
cost involved in undertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of motmtaineering 
and exploration remains to be done in the world’s 
highest mountain range. There are over fifty 
summits of 25,000 ft. and of these only one, 
Hamet (25,447 ft.) has been scaled, whilst there 
are Innumerable lessor summits of such formi- 
dable difficulty, owing to the comparatively 
recent geological formation of the range, that 
judged by modern mountaineering standards 
the majority are inaccessible. The highest 
peak is Mount Everest, which by latest measure- 
ments is 29,141 ft. Next come Kanchenjunga 
and K2, both about 28,150 ft., though which 
is the higher of the two is not certain. 

Pioneer Climbers. — ^Mountaineering In the 
Himalayas began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scal^ peaks 
in the course of their work. Among these j 
loncers must be mentioned the Schlaglntwelt 
rothers, who in 1 866 reached a height of 
22,829 ft. on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, whilst I. S. 
Pooock of the Survey of India set up a 
plane table at 22,040 ft. in the same district, i 
Another notable ear^ explorer was the famous | 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who. In 1849, explo- 1 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjunga and | 
made attempts to climb Kangchenjau, 22,700 ft. I 
and Pauhunrl, 23,180 ft. Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India. Among these men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. 

Later in the nineteenth century came Sir 
Martin (now Lord) Conway who, in 1892, made 
explorations in the Karakoram Himalayas, 
particularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier, 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of 23,000 ft. Sir Francis Younghusband 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accomplished the first crossing of the Karakoram 
Pass. The Duke of the Abruzsi also made 
a number of expeditions into this range and 
reached a height of 25,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
Mountaineering developed rapidly in the 
"nineties", and a bold attempt was made by 
A. F. Mummery, Professor N. Collie and Briga- 
dier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 


mountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
lost. In 1899 D. W. Freshiield made the first 
circuit of Kanchenjunga and explored the 
Nepal side of the mountain. 

A New Phase.— Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier- 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 
Bhotias were trained for mountaineering and, 
with the advent of first class porterage, Hima- 
layan mountaineering entered on a new phase. 
Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman made a number 
of expeditions into the Karakorams and W. W. 
Graham made a number of remarkable ascents, 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much 
controversy. Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Bubenstein and 
Monrad Aas who got within a few feet of the 
top. 

The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by Dr. A. M. Kellas, who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition. He 
climbed several great peaks including Kangchen- 
jau, Pauhunri and Chomiomo and made expedi- 
tions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Colonel H. T. Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft. on Kamet. 

In 1907 Brigadier- General Bruce, Dr. T. O. 
Longstaff and A. L.Mumm explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas and reconnoitred Kamet. After 
this Longstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
and Henri Brocberel, ascended Trlsul, 23,406 ft. 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
climbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to climb Kamet by C. F. Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
gained. Captain Morris SUngsby also attemp- 
ted Kamet at this time. 

Attempts on Kancheniunga. — ^The first 
attempt on Kanchenjunga was made in 1905 
but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
three porters being killed by an avalanche. 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, E. F. Farmer, who lost his 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 25,000 ft. 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 
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In 1030 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G. Byhrenfnrth. The party attempted the 
moimtaln from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which lulled one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Uamthang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1020. One of the 
party H. Schaller and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

In the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers led by Mr. F. S. Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamtt (25,447 ft.) the highest mountain peak, 
though not the highest altitude ever reached by 
man. 

Mount Evorost. — description of the attempts 
to dimb Mount Everest, the highest mountain 
In the world, may be divided under three 
headings: the reconnaissance expedition of 
1921 ; the first attempt in 1022, and the second 
In 1924. A still further attempt is being made 
at the time of writing, in April, 1933. 

The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt. Everest, carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt.-Col. C. K. Howard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt. Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with all the local authorities. 
On the information and exi)erience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig.-Gen. the Hon. 
C. G. Bruce. Oapt. G. I. Finch and Capt. J, G. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft. During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high. 

The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig.-Gen. Bruce. But owing to his ill 
health Lt.-Colonel B. F. Norton took on 
the command. Lt.-Col. E. F. Norton and 
Dr. T. H. Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
feet. Then a final attempt was made by G. L. 
Mallory and A. C. Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. E. Odell 
and .T. de V. Hazard. On June 6th they left 
the 26,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 28,800 ft. On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 

The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt.-Col. J. L. B. Weir, Political Officer 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain. An Everett Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society and the Alpine Club and Mr. Hugh 
Euttledge, formerly of the I.G.S., accepted its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition. 
Included in it as members were Mr. F.S. Smythe, 
leader of the successful Hamet Expedition of 


1931, and Capt. B. St. J. Bimie, E. E. Shlpton 
and Dr. C. B. Greene climbed Kamet 
with Mr. Smythe in 1931. The Expedition 
reached Calcutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main task. 

The expedition established its base camp in the 
Bongbuk Valley on April 17th and on April 
2l8t. Camp I was established. Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col. 23,000 ft. prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet ice wall on the North Col slopes had 
been climbed. The expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Alipore. One installation was at Darjeelinig, 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp ill, 
21,000 ft. Camp III was linked to the North 
Col by field telephone so that messages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of 
India in a short space of time. 

Owing to a series of blizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd. 
But it was pitched at 25,500 ft. several hundred 
feethigher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Camp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 29th. Wyn Harris, L. Wager and J. L. 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VT at 27,400 ft., 600 ft. higher 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters. Longland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time In a 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun- 
taineering skill steered them down to Camp V. 
The following morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissance of the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north-east ridge finally followed the same 
route as Norton in 1924. They were stopped by 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft. and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shipton and Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V. The followiing 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
Junelstthey made their attempton thesummlt. 

An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble. Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs. Shipton descended to Camp V 
the same day in very bad weather and Smythe 
spent a third night at Camp VI descending to 
Gamp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp. A week later they returned to Camp HI 
to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and tbe expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
airman. Having penetrated Tibet in disguise 
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he marched to Everest and with a few porters 
succeeded In reaching 21,000 feet. He then 
went on alone and nothing more has since been 
heard of him. As he had no mountaineering 
experience, it is presumed he perished on the 
slopes of the North Col. 

Aerial Espaditum. — ^An interesting aside to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken in 1933 for the purpose of photogra* 
phlng the mountain from the air. This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston. Major L. V. S. 
Blacker, formerly of the (luides, was its leader 
and in charge of its survey wora. Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P. T. Etherton, its London manager. 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the well-known Wapiti, were provided. 
A special point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at high 
altitudes. I’he expedition was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both machines successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it. By permission of the Nepal 
Government a lino of flight from Pumea, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt. Everest, was taken and along this 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in April, 
permitted. 

An interesting mountain flight of which 
details were published in 1933 was one from 
liisalpur to (Jilgit and back, undertaken by 
the Jl. A. F. at liisalpur in the course of its 
routine duties m October, 1932. The expedition 
was commanded by F. Lt. Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force The distance from liisalpur by way of 
tlie Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilgit is 286 miles. It was covered lu 2 hrs. 
20 mins, on the outward flight and in 2 hrs 
5 mins, on the return journey. From Giigit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the Hiinza, Nagar and Rakiot areas 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
llakaposhi,as well as of other places of Impor- 
tance or interest, were taken. 

The year 1 932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It was conduc- 
ted by Dr. Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt. 
R. N. Frier, of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
as transport oflieer, an American Mr. Rand 
Herron and Miss li2. Knowlton, of Boston, U S.A. 
Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break-up of the weather 
before they attained success. 

The Disaster of 1934.~ln 1934 Herr Merki 
returned to the attack with an even stronger 
party, which included a number of well-known 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
Frier and Sangstcr of the Indian Army as trans- 


port officers. Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia. 
f)wing to vanous delays. Camp iV was not 
established until the end of June. The party 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leaving only 
skeleton camps behind. Finally, after a height 
of 2.5,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
VIll established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blizzard 
broke. 1'he party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill-equipped camps retreat became a 
rout during widen no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Berren Merkl, Welzenbach and Wic- 
land and six Darjeeling porters — men who 
had accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Schneider and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst 
of the surviving jHirters, all of whom were 
frostbitten one or two spent a week without 
food or shelter. 

This is the worst Himalayan mountaineering 
disaster that has yet occurred. 

Another expedition to the Karakorams took 
place in J934 under the leadership of Dr. G. 
I)yhrenfiirth All four peaks of “ Queen 
Mary ” were climbed The highest of these has 
been triangulated as 24, Sf)!) feet, but the party 
state it to lie more than 1,000 feet higher. 

Tn 1934 Messrs. E E. Shipton and IT. W. 
Tllman, by a magnifleent piece of exploration 
and mountaineering, succeeded in penetrating 
tlie hitherto impracticable Rishl Gangatothe 
glacier basin of Nanda Devi, thereby solving a 
problem that had exercised tlie minds of Himala- 
yan mountaineers for many years and completing 
the work of pioneers such as Dr. T. G. ijougstaff 
and Mr. Hugh Ruttledge. Messrs. Shipton and 
Tllman also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotri 
tm the Sato])anth Pass and explored the head 
oi the Gangotri glacier. 

Lt -Col V,. F. Stoehr, R E., and Lt. D. M. 
Burn, R.E., lost their lives on 12th August 
19.32, while climbing on Panjtarni, nearPahlgam 
in Kashmir. 

Several expeditions have lately been made 
into the Himalayas by members of the 
Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
Sikkim by members of its Eastern Section. 

The Himalayan Club- — ^Was founded on 17th 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
sport Tlie Initiation of this Club was due to 
the Hon’blc Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., R.E„ 
Assistant Surveyor- General. Its membership 
IS over 350, including three lady members and 
its president is General Sir Kenneth Wigram. 
Major K. G. KcLean is Hon. Secretary. 
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The transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi announced at the Delhi 
Darbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provinclalise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 186S 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour ; 
and. as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, *‘to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records ot the past are charged 
with BO intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power ol the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country,'* 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past. The land cbooen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
Is not manwom. It is not cumbered with 
monuiuents and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment. and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn. -General Sit C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, O.S.I., A.u.i.C.K., and Major 3. C 
Robertson, was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Theii report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in tne above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site.** 

The Town Plan and Architecture. — A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan ot the lay-out, was dated 20tb lit arch, 1913. 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its 
main lines nave been followed throughout. 
The central point of interest in the lay-out. 


which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment Bouse, and two large blocks or becretariats. 
Ibis Government centre has been given a 
position (it Raiaina hil) near the centre of the 
new cit> . Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
for Government House and Sir Bdward Baker 
for the Secretariats. The former building is 
estimated to cost approximately Es. 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Bs. 124 lakhs. The provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
case if used has already partly been utilised. 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929. 

I To the cast of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wall 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park- 
way which leads to Indrapat. Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre. 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum. The axis running north- 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi- 
pal approach to ..he new Legislature Chambers. 
They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities off the road through Pahargunj, which lies 
to the west of Old Delhi in the direction of The 
Hidge. The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

For a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Government of India during the period of the 
building of the new capital an area was selected 
along the Alipur Eoad, between the existing 
civil station of Delhi and the Eidge. The archi- 
tecture and method of construction were similar 
to those adopted in the exhibition buildings at 
Allahabad in 1910; but the buildings have 
outlasted the transitional period for which they 
are intended. Army Headquarters were still 
boused in them in the winter until the season 
1929-30. They are now occupied for various 
purposes including the temporary accommoda- 
tion of Delhi University. 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population ol the area originally 
included in the Province was 898,269 and of ttie 
.new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
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was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital headquartcni of the Boyal Air Force in India 
allow for a population within it of 70,000. were also housed in them in the winters of 
Its present population h approximately 40,000. 1924-25 and 1925-26. The original programme of 
SitM have be<m allotted for forty Euling Princes residential buildings for Government officers and 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own staff of various grades were then nearly com- 
occupation during their visits to the new city, pleted. The whole of the civil side of Government 
and several of these habitations have been moved from old Delhi into their quarters in the 
erected. ' new Secretariats on coming down from Simla 

in November, 1926. All Government Depart- 
There was, as regards architecture, a pro- ments, Including the Army Departments and 
longed ** battle of the styles*' over Delhi. Army Headquarters and E, A. F. Headquarters, 
Finally, to use the language of the architect. It have their oilices in the new Secretariats, of 
has been the aim ** to express within the limit which the builders have already had to carry- 
of the medium and of the powet-sofits users, out the first section of the extension 
the Ideal and the fact of British rule in India, provided for in the architects' plans. The 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- Members of H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive 
ment.** The inspiration of the designs Is mani- Council including H. E. the Commander-in- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but Chief, live in their new official residences 
they eomblne with it distinctive Indian in the new capital. H. E. the Viceroy 
features without abandoning the architect’s took up his residence in the new Gov- 
aim to avoid doing violence to the principles ernment House there on 23rd December 1929. 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 

season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The 
Cost Of the Scheme.— It was at first tenta- Government of India in 1927 devoted 
lively estimated that the cost of the new capital special cohsideration to the question whether 
would be lour million sterling and that sum ^heir ordinary annual 6 months residence in 
was given In the original despatch of the Gov- Delhi should be extended eadi year to 7 months 
ernment of India on the subject. Various and early in 1928 decided in consultation with 
factors after wards increased the amount, the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
the chief of these being the immense rise in for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
prlorn since the war, and the Legislative Aiumbly du^d for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secreterlat 
were informed by Government on 23rd March New Delhi till mid-Apnl and bringing it down 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted Simla from again in mid-October. The experi- 
to 1,307 lakha of rupees. This amount Included ment was not very successful and was not 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers repeated till 1932-33, when Eetrenchment 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legls- Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier stayi n Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- period from the seasonal official occupants of its 
mlttee, in its report published in January 1923, residential buildings, the rents In Delhi being 
estimated the total expenditure at Es. 1,292 higher than those for residences in Simla, It 
lakhs Including Es. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- remains to be seen whether the consequent profit 
change. Actual expenditure upto approxi- will exceed the additional general expense of 
mately the end of 1929 was Es. 14 crores. This keeping staff down In the heat. An early descent 
may be taken as th'' figure for the completion I^orn Simla to New DelW was postponed in the 
of the main nroject. autumn of 1934 on account of a report by 

the Public Health Commissioner on the general 
The Project Estimate contains certain items unhealthincss of the Winter Capital in October, 
such as laud, residences, water supply, electric 

light and power, and irrigation on which re- Art Decorations.— The Government of India 
ooveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad- in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
ditiou to meeting current expenditure, partially agemeut of Indian artists by providing facili- 
at any rate cover the Interest on the capital tics for the decoration of certain buildings 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which In New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are 
some return on account of the sale of leases, briefly as follows. A certain number of domes 

f eneral taxes and Indirect receipts is secured, and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
he project, after being completed and closed at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected, 
was re-opened in 1933-34. This became neces- The various schools of art in India, as well as 
sary owing to the need to increase resldentiai individual artists, were invited through local 
accommodation for officers and staff and facilit- Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
ated by a period of cheap money. Government March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
utilised the occasion for extending the residen- by a Committee. After approval by the ^Com- 
tial accommodation for visiting members of the mittee both as regards the design and colour 
Indiau Legislature, the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 

full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
Progress of the work.— The construction the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, flage process in situ. Other techniques, such 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget as fresco or tempera, were options^. Artists 
allotment in consequence of the war and the or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
.absence of officers and other establishments Ings, had to boar the initial expense of preparing 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- them. When these were approved by the 
ced that there were transferred to them from Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the paid in addition to a suable honorarium 
Accountant-General, Central Eevenues, and the | Government undertook to pay for the 




pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved. Government 
intimated that historical or allegorical 
subjects would be given preference over reli- 
gious ones, and English artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work is continually progressing. Govern- 
ment, meanwhile, instituted a scheme for sending 
selected artists to Europe for finishing studies 
to enable them the better to join in the work, 
and this is in operation. 

Opinion of the Legislature. — Cousidero 
able discussion regarding the new works 
took place in the Assembly in 1921. The 
following unofficial resolution was carried : — 
••This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in the interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative buildings and connected 
works including residences may be completed 
as early as practicable.” 

A non-offlclal Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 

to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
possibility of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year.” This 
proposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
official colleagues and was eventually rejected 
without a division. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, on 12tb 
February, 1921, laid the foundation stone of a 
large group of parliamentary buildings on a 
site close to the south-east of the Secretariats. 
The building Is an impqsing pile circular 
in shape, consisting in the main of three horse 
shoe-shaped Chambers for the Chamber of 
Princes, Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly respectively and surmounted by a 
large dome over a Central Library connecting all 
three Chambers. 

H.E. the Viceroy (Baron Irwin) proceeded 
in state to the new Legislative buildings 
henceforward to be known as the Council 
Buildings and formally declared tliem open 
on 18th February 1927. The India legislature 
began its sessions in them next day. 

During 1928, official and public attention 
became focussed on the need to effect drastic 
improvements in some of the crowded areas of 
the old city and to provide for its expansion 
and for suburban developments. This led to 
the examination of the possibilities of the area 
lying between the old and new cities and of the 
desirability of driving connecting roads through 
the City walls in order to give access outwards 
in this direction. The old city is now rapidly 
expanding in a westerly direction, i.«., towards 
and up the Bidge, which runs behind both cities 
and the spaces between the two cities are being 


developed and utilised. So far the plan for A 
direct thoroughfare from the midst of the new 
city through the old city wall to the middle of 
the old city has not been proceeded with and 
consequently the magnificent thoroughfare, 
name Parliament Street, which was constructed 
for the purpose in New Delhi remains in a trun- 
cated condition. The Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee late in 1933 declined to co-operate in a 
completion scheme, on the ground that it would 
result in changes in property values in the old 
city to the disadvantage of many owners. 
The Medical Officer of Health of the old city in 
his latest reports gravely stresses the ill effects 
of its overcrowded state and in this he is borne 
out by the Municipality in its reports. 

H. E. the Viceroy on 10th January 1930 laid 
the foundation stone of a large European and 
Indian General Hospital to be built in the course 
of the next few years at a cost of Rs, 75 lakhs 
for the service of both old and new cities. 
This would provide 254 beds and the necessary 
laboratories and administrative and residential 
quarters. No progress has yet been made with 
the building work on which has for financial 
reasons been postponed. 

All-India War Memorial.~H. B. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes* Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
February, 1931. 

The Memorial takes the form of a triumphant 
arch spanning Kingsway, the avenue running 
down the centre of the Vista. It is generally 
similar to the Arc do Triompho in Paris 
but is simpler. Tlie monument reaches a height 
of 160 feet and the inner height of the 
arch is 87 feet ,6 inches and its breadth 
70 feet. Over the arch on both 
fronts appears in capital letters the single 
word INDIA and this is flanked on each 
side by the initials MCM (t.a.. 1900) whilst 
immediately below them on the left hand aie 
the initials XIV (i.e., 14) and on the oppo- 
site side the figures XIX (i.e., 19). Above 
the Arch is a circular stone bowl 11^ ieet 
in diameter. A column ot inoffensive chemical 
smoke ascends from this on ceremonial occasions 
and anniversaries and is illuminated by electric 
light rcfioctions after dark. The memorial 
bears the names of British and Indian officers 
and N.C.Os. and men according to an discrljition 
carried upon it and running. 

Public Institutions.— It was proposed 
during 1914 that a h^her college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proposal is still * ’under considera- 
tion.” To implement it would require an esti- 
mated capital outlay of Rs. 12^ lakhs. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1022 
introduced and carried i Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
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UiUTMrfitsr of Dtlhi, the buildings lor which parts of the land by Asoka and were presented 
would be erected in the new capital. The by Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
plan was to provide a local university on Africa. The first two and fourth of these 
the model recommended for Dacca University Dominions sent their own representatives to 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The perform the ceremony of unveiling. New Zea> 
provision of funds for the complete land nominated a Member of the Government 
realisation of the university must be a matter of of India to act in her behalf for the same 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence purpose. The second great ceremony was the 
work with the existing colleges in their present inauguration of the War Memorial. This was 
buildings and to permit them gradually to performed in State by His Excellency the 
modify their organisation. The Initial work of Viceroy in the presence of representatives of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe- every unit of the army in India of the Royal 
cutive Council. Unfortunately the inability Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
of the Government of India to allot considerable and other spectators. There was a large 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped popular f6te on the ground lying below the old 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay yort and between it and the river Jumna 
the fouudationstone of the umversity build- Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved arranged a programme of festivities at The 
Impracticable. The general question of the Viceroy’s House. A New Delhi Mumdpal Corn- 
finances of the University was in 1927 the mittee with its own permanent official Chairman 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee and Secretariat was established in 1982. 
appointed by Government. For the time being 

the University was housed in the temporary City Extension — 'Phe new city now, In the 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil midst of its season, contains a population of 
Sdcratariat until 1929 and in 1931 Old Viceregal approximately 70,()0d the maximum number 
li^ge was allocated to it for ite future home. for which it was designed. Of the numerous 

liuling Vrinces who more allotted sites for 
The new city was the scene of notable residence, very few have yet responded by 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931 building Otherwise the available residential 
The first of these was the unveiling of four building space is almost covered and the time 
**Damin$on Columns** suitably placed about has come to consider and plan extensions of the 
the great place between the two Secretariat city. The main direction for this is southward 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- where for some three miles beyond the limits of 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the present dcvclopement, Government have land m 
old style in full sail. The columns are designed their possession and have placed it at the 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various I disposal of the City administration. 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the Admiral Watson and Clive, it is mprobable 
Grand Lodge of England u> Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal ** after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

Of this personage notning further is known but 

under Capt. Farwinter, who in the following year The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which in Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
of the East India Company, and is described same authority that at the request of the *‘Lodges 
as **No. 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.** The in the East Indies ** Mr. Cullin Smith was ap- 
next Pro\incial Grand Masters were James pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; the custom in Bengal ** to elect the Provincial 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
ed 10th AprU 1755. The last named was Go vernor votes of the members present, from amongst 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the those who passed through the different offices of 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah In 1756. Drake the (Prov ) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escauing Dep. Prov. Grand Master.** This annual election 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
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being thought an infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuei Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767 ; but in pass- 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrars in 1762-64 to John Bluvltt, 
Commander of the ** Admiral Watson/* Indiaman 
•* for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
is to be found.** Middleton*8 election was con- 
firmed October Slst, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwaided by the Grand Secretary was looked 
apon ai abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, lie accordingly held the office of D. G. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back cnly to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formaHon is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continied working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from mly two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatsfled bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
l813atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to tie United Grand Lodge of England and 
ha VI since been working peaceably under the 
Prorincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revVed in that year and In 1840 created a 
Dlsirict Grand Lodge. 

ladras.— The earliest Lodge In Southern 
Iniia (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. 
Tkec otliers were also established about 1766. 
Irthe same year Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
p4nted P. G. M. for Madras and its Dopendencic 
ad in the following year another Lodge was 
etabllshod at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Ahol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
bth these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
forking peaceably side by side until the Union, 
ndeei, though not generally known, these two 
Jrand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
Triohinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Urara, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand I^odge of England 
stated ** he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed.” 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay. — Two Lodges were established in| 
this Presidency during the 18th century, Nos.j 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, | 
both of which were carried on the lists until the ! 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but ' 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons' 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. lu 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 


there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested “that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan .** 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge** Orlon-In-the-West ” 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane's records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this I<odge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the ( ivilian element 
of ** Orion *’ seceded and formed the ** Lodge 
ot Hope** also at Poona No. 802. 

Here ** Orion ** unrecognized at home, aided 
in the secession of some of its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
I'aient Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the existence of “ Orion-ln- the- West ** 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge 
Coast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 598 was granted as already stated 
111 1833. Lodge “Perseverance** was started 
in Bombay No. 818 in 1828. Up to this time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded; but in 1836 Dr. 
James Burnos was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, P. G. M. of Western India and Its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
liowever was formed until Ist January 1838. A 
second Scottish Pro^iuce of Eastern India was 
started whicli on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedalo was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies. Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “in parttbus Infldellum** 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
liOdge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes. 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of Englisn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abeyance, In order to give support to Lodges 
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aewly constitutod under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one cane, indeed, a Lodge ** Per- 
levnranoe** under England^ went over bodily to 
Soofcland, with its name, Jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 338 on the Kegister of Scotland. 
Prom this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourlidied, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand I/xlge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in' 
the Province. In 1844 Burns established a 
Lodge ^Rising Star*' at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trichinopoly in 1774 by the initiation 
of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bombay in 1860, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge In 1861. 

^ The Grand Lodge of England.— Ali three 
Constitutions of the united Kingdom, the Unit - 1 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of | 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland bold 
julsdlotion in India. By far the largest is the 
first * the next largest Is the third and tbe number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 

Bengal, 

79 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. Eric Studd, P.G.D., 
M.L.A., Dls. G. Master ; Dy. D. G. M., 
Edward A. H. Blunt, C.I.E., O.B.B., 
I.C.S. P.G.D., Assist. D. O. M., F. W. 
Hockenhull, P.G.D. 

Madras, 

35 Lodges. Dls. G. M., Bt. Wor. Bro. G. T. 
Boag, C,1 E., I.C.S., P.G.D.; Dy. D. G. 
M., Dewan Bahadur P. M. Sivagnanam 
Mudaliar, P.G.D. 


I The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
I Freemasonry in India, who is elected by the 
Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland. Dr. Sir 
Temulji B. Nariman, Kt., is the present 
incumbent of the office, and controls 78 Lodges. 
Under him the several districts are ii charge 
of the following Grand Superintendems : — 

Lt.-CJol. B. W. Castle. C. M. G., D. 8. 0., G. 

Supdt., Northern India. 

G. Lindsay, G. Supdt., Central India. 

Morley Williams, Supdt., Southern Indh. 

W. G. McLean, Q. Supdt., Eastern Indu. 

F. B. Ady— Burma. 

The Grand Secretary is B.W. Bro. Khan Bihadur 
J. C. Mistree, J. P., 17, Murzban Boad, Fort, 
Bombay. , 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granisd a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was nade 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, b^ on 
the represcntatiooi of the Grand Secretan of 
England, to the Dsputy Grand Secretav of 
Ireland that It would be objectionable to ceato 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Provice, 
there being two already, viz., English and Scottsh, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to granithe 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant ras 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge *Bt. 
Patrick ** and since that year three other Lodes 
liave sprung into being, one of which is nw 
defunct. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no Distrit 
Grand Master in India at present, tbe Lodge 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge | 
Dublin. There are eleven Lodges, 6 in Calcutti 
3 in Ceylon and 3 in Bombay. 

Royal Arch Masonry.—Under England 
the District Grand Master in any District i£ 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally appoints his Deputy as 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local Jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject 
to confirmation. 


Bombay. 

61 Lodges D.G.M. Bt. Wor. Bro. W. A. C. 
Bromham, P.G.D.; Dy. D.G.M., B. H. 
Middleton. 


Punjabi 

84 Lodges. Bt. W. Bro. Bev. Canon G.D. 
Barne, M.A., C.I.E., O.B.E., V. D., 
Lord Bishop of Lahore, District Grand 
^ter ; H. L. 0. Garrett P.G.D. Dy. 


Burma, 


The five English Districts are constituted as 
under • — 


Bengal, 

31 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Ex. Comp. 
Eric Studd, M.L.A. (P. A. G. Soj.) 


Madras, 

19 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Excellent 
Comp. G. T. Boag, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Bombay, 

26 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp. W. A. C. Bromham. 
Grand Superintendent. 


20 Lodges. Bt. W. Bro. Dr. N. N. Parekh, 
P.G.D., District Grand Master, Jivanji 
Hormusg, ^C.I.E., I.S.O., P.A.G. Beg., 


Clmpters. Most. Ex. Comp. Bev. Canon 
G p. Bames. C.I.E., O.B.B., V.D., Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, Grand Sui>erintendent. 
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Burma, 

7 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. 1). K. N. 
Parikh, Grand Superintendent. 

Royal ilrch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate coistitutlon to Craft Freemasonry. The 
District Grand Chapter of India la at 
present rued byM. E. Camp. A. M. Kajiji 
under whan there are about 30 Chapters in 
India. Tte Grand Secretary of all Scottish 
Freemasoiry in India is also District Grand Scribe 
£3 of Scotlsh E. A. Masonry. 

There i one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry. — Under England^ Mark 
Masonry ) worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of Englaid and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Disricte; but in most cases the District 
Grand Mster is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal, 

24 Lflges. Rt. W. Bro. Eric Studd, P. G. M. O., 
district Grand Master. 

' Bombay. 

18 Wges. Rt. W. Bro. W. A. C. Bromham, 
P.G.D., District Grand Master. 

Madrde^ 

16 edges. Bt. Wor. Bro. George Tounsend 
Boag, G.I.E., I.C.S., District Grand_Ma8ter, 


Other Degrees. — ^There are many side degrees 
! worxed in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Bite, no degree higher than the 18” is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
th9 30” is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both Englteh 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
ISth Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary's Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 

B. A. Mariner, Nos. 80, 203, 207, 220, 232, 233, 
208, 468, 474, 497 and 642, Bengal Dist. 

B. A. Mariner, 72, 514, 662, Bombay, and 483, 
Jubbulpore, Bombay Dist. 

B. A. Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras 
Dist. 

B. A. Mariner, 08, 193, 210. 279, Punjab Diet. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21. 36, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras. 23, 46. 58, 60, 63, 65, 70, 
Bombay. 

Benevolent Associations. — Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Belief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor 
circumstances. 

All information will be given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below : — 

! D. 0. S., Bengali 


Punjab. 

12Lodges. Bt. W. Bro. Lt.-Col. H. L. O. 
Garrett, M.A., F.B.H.S., District Grand 
Master. 

Burma, 


H. W. Barker, P. D. G. W., (Madras), 19, Park 
Street, Colcutta. 

D. Q. S., Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A.G.R., 
P.D.G.W, Freemasons' Hall, Ravelin Street, 
Port, Bombay. 


Lodges. Bt. W. Bro. Nasarlvanjee Nowrojee 
Parakh, M.D., District Grand Master. 

The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
yal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
free is worked in some S. C. Lodges, but 
istly in B. A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
fA.M. and other degrees can be obtained. S. C. 
tapters insist upon candidates being Mark| 
|wter Masons before exaltation, Mark degree] 
I Craft Lodges is conferred by the Bt.Wor. 
faster in S. 0. Craft does pot recognise the 
>mony of Bt. W. Mark Master. This is 
fined strictly to Chapters. Each Chapter 
a Lodge of M. M. M. working under its 
rter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
» only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 


D. 0. S., Burma, 

H. Friedlander, D.G.S., B.C., Bangopn. 


D. 0. >9., Madrat, 

S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, P. A. G. Beg., 
Freemasons' Hall, Egmore, Madras. 


D. Q. .9., Punjabi 

G. Reeves Brown, B.A.G., D.O., Freemasons* 
Hall, Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution.— For information re- 
garding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Khan Bahadur Jehangir 0. 
Mistree, J.P., 17. Murzban Road, Bombay. 
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ZoolAgical Survey of India.— Ifc was 

establisbed in 1910, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814. Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for nearly 120 years. From 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the time 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section 
was established as a separate Survey, the Curator 
(Or as he was subsequently termed the Superinten- 
dent) of the Indian Museum has been a zoologist, 
and among the officers who have held the appoint- 
ment have been such well known meml^rs as 
Anderson, Wood -Mason, Alcock and Annandale. 

With the exception of the Director (Lieut. - 
Colonel E. B. Seymour Sewell, i.m.s.) all the 
officers are Indian. The main functions of the 
Survey are to investigate the fauna of India and 
to arrange and preserve the section in the Zoo- 
logical and Anthropological galleries of the 
Indian Museum. In addition the Survey issues 
two series of publications upon Zoological 
research, namely The Records and The Memoirs 
of theindian Museum. 

Botanical Survey. — The Botanical Survey 
department of the Government of India is under 
the control of a Director who is also Superinten- 
dent of the Eoyal Botanic Gardcn,Calcutta. Tliere 
is a staff at headquarters of two officers for syste- 
matic work and at the Indian Museum a curator 
who is engaged in the development and mainten- 
ance of the Industrial Section. The Director 
holds administrative charge of the Government 
of India's cinchona operations in Burma, of 
quinine manufacture in Bengal and of the distri- 
bution of cinchoi a products to the Government 
of India’s area of distribution in Upper India. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cultural 
and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it is obvious that a progressive Govern- 
ment should acquaint itself with the physical 
fact of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activi- 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability — consisting as 
they do of investigations and researches into the 
■ystematics, physiology, ecology, and histology of 
plant life — ^the work accompli^ed in pure botany 
at the Eoyal Botanic Garden during the last 
century and a half has exercised a profound and 
far-reaching influence upon the development of 
Agricultural Science and Forestry in India. 

Survey of Indie. — The first authoritative 
map of India was published by D’Anville in 
1752, when the exploration of the then unknown 
India was still largely in French hands. It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough charts of the coast. 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
ounded In 1767 — ten years after the battle of 
Plassey — when Ix)rd Clive formally appointed 
Major James Eennel the first Survey or General of 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 1 
East India Company's possessions, though there 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay, j 


Eennell’s maps were originally military 
reconnaissances and latterly chained surveys 
based on astronomically fixed points, ind do not 
pretend to the accuracy of mod err maps of 
India based on the rigid system of trkngulation 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and sin© extended 
over and beyond India. Even now, hrwever, the 
relative accuracy of these old maps nakes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for hstance In 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river nrea at the time of the lermanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debared from 
its benefits. 

From these beginnings, this departnent has 
gradually become primarily responsibe for all 
topographical surveys, explorations ind the 
maintenance of geo^aphical maps of tb greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geoddc work 

Geodesy means the investigation of he size, 
shape and structure of the earth, and thqeodetic 
work of the department conists of \rimary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, logitude 
and gravity determinations. From thte the 
exact “figure" of the earth is olained, 
whereliy points fixed by tri angulation m be 
accurately located on its curved surface. This 
sy.stcm of fixed points holds together afiopo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the exieiice 
of such a system frcuii the early days ( the 
department has obviated the embarrassents 
caused in other countries where isolated >po- 
graphical surveys have been started withi a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable resulftiat 
they could not l)e fitted together. 

A geodetic framework is, therefore, css(,ial 
in any large survey, but there are a numlnof 
other activiti(‘8, all of them ultimately utilit^n 
which can be suitably combined with its ex^i- 
tion, and the following are some of these wh 
are carried out in Jndia: 

Precise leyelling for the determinationf 
heights ; 

Tidal predictions and publication of Ti 
Tables for forty-one jwrts between Suez a 
Singapore. 

j The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and force 
gravity ; 

Astronomical observations to determii 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

Scismographic and meteorological observation 
at Dehra Dun. 

Indian geodesy has disclosed by far the larges 
known anomalies of gravitational attraction in 
the earth’s crust, which have recently led to a 
econsideration of the whole theory of isostasy. 

Topographical Surveys . — In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and Burma in 1905. 

Though revenue sur\ey is primarily a record 
of individual property boundaries and is con- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographical survey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 

By 1905 however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of modem to{X)graphical maps in 
several colours on the 1-inch to 1-mile scale. 
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Ihis new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, espec ially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and — more 
recently — air traffic requirements. 

It was intended that this 1905 survey should be 
completed in twenty-five years, and then revised 
periodically every thirty years. Owing however 
to the war and more recent retrenchments only 
two-thirds of the programme had been oomi>leted 
by 1932, in spite of a reduction of scale for the 
less important areas. 

Although new surveys covering from thirty 
to sixty thousand square miles — an area com- 
parable to that of England — are carried out 
every year, the maps of a large part of the 
country arq still over 50 years old, printed 
mostly in black only, and have hill features 
shewn by roughly sketched form lines or 
hachures ; such changes in town sites, canals 
and communi(^ations as have been embodied in 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but entered from outside information. 

Owing to the serious financial situation in 
1931, the establishment of the department was 
severely cut dowh and its annual expenditure 
halved, in consequence of which the modem sur- 
vey of India cannot now be completed before 1950. 

The obsolescence of the present scries of 
modern maps of India is shewn in the second 
index map at the end of this rejiort. 

Large Scale Siirreyff. — Surveys and records 
of international, state and iirovincial boundaries 
have always formed an imjiortant item of 
topograjihical work, and in recent years numerous 
Guide Maps have been published of imjiortant 
cities and military stations where the 1-inch to 
1-inile scale is inadequate. 

Mvtcellaneom — ^While expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allotted 
by Imperial Revenues, the department is 
jirepared to undertake or aid local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 

Forest and cantonment surveys ; 

Riverin, irrigation, railway and city surveys , 

Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive officers, lent in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States. 

The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun also carry out work for other Government 
departments, such as special maps, illustrations 
for Keports and all diagrams for patents. 

The Mathematical Instrument Office of tliis 
department assists all Government departments, 
as well as non-officials, by maintaining a high 
standard of instrumental and optical equipment 
and by manufacturing and repairing instruments 
which would otherwise have to be imported 
from abroad. 

Military Requirements and Air Survey . — ^The 
department is also responsible for all survey 
operations required by the army, and is in a 
jiosition to meet the rapidly increasing complexity 
of modern military requirements, especially in 
air survey. 

In view of its liigh military importance, air 
survey work for civil purposes is receiving all 
possible encouragement and assistance, and the 
latest methods of mapping from photographs 
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taken from the ground are being studied 
experimentally. 

The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present carried 
out by the Eoyal Air Force or the Indian Air 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Dum Dum., 

Administration is by the Surveyor General 
under the Education, Health and Lands Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. 

The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Surveyor General, and there arc 
four Directors, one for the Map Publication 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
three for three of the five Survey ot India 
Circles into which the country is divided ; the 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma and 
South India) are admmistered j)ersonally by 
the Surveyor General. 

Of the three Circle Directors, one also admini- 
sters the Geodetic Branch at Dehra Dun in 
addition to his topographical survey (Circle. 

Any enquiries regarding surveys, maps or 
publications may be addressed cither to the 
Headquarters Office or to the Survey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, whose ad- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Calcutta ; 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun , Direc- 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla , Director, Eastern 
Circle, Shillong ; Officer in charge, No 6 (South 
India) Party, Bangalore : and Ofiicer-in-Charge, 
No. 10 (Burma) Party, Maymyo. 

Indian Science Congress.— The Indian 
Science Congress was founded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof, P. S. Macmahou and Dr. J. L. 
Simonsen. These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress, 
till’ 1921. The Asiatic Society of Bengal under- 
takes the management of the Congressfinances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science ; for this end the Congress is held 
at different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress. 

The C?ongreB8, which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets In January each year, the proceed- 
ings last for six days. The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Appiied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Besearch; 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over by its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. 

The Indian Research Fund Association.-— 

This Association, which is a much older body 
than the National Besearch Council in England, 
was constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
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five lakhs (£88,000) set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generaliy in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
oommunioable diseases. It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a u^e scale and has been referred 
to by other countries in very complimentary 
language. Still better, it has been copied by 
several other nations. 

During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Body was altered by the Government of India. 
It was considered that, in view of the largely 
increased activities of this Association, the 
Governing Body, which had hitherto most 
expeditiously and economically conducted 
the bushiess of the Association should be now 
made more representative in character. It was 
accordingly enlarged by including two non- 
oAcial members from the Legislative Assembly, 
one from the Council of State, two from the 
Medical Faculties of the Universities and one 
non-medical scientist. The creation of a Kecruit* 
ment Board in India for selecting the personnel 
employed by the Association and of a Consulta- 
tive Recruitment Board in England also came 
under the consideration of Government. It was 
further decided that the Governing Body of the 
Indian Research Fund Association should be the 
co-ordinating agency for the research activities 
of the All-India Institute of Public Health 
which is being built at Calcutta and of the 
proposed Central Medical Research Institute. 

^ Conference of Medical Research 
Workers is drawn from all parts of India 
and oonsists of experts in their particular lines 
of research, discussed yearly the general policy 
of research work in India as well as the detailed 
schemes whi(^ are proposed to be undertaken 
by the Indian Research Fund Association in the 
follovdng year. The results of these discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory J^ard of the Indian Research 
Fund Association in making their recommenda- 
tions for the TOOgramme of the following year. 
The Advisory J^ard also met in December and 
examined all the proposals for research work 
and recommended a scheme of research for the 
ouidanoe of the Governing Body of the Indian 
research Fund Association. 

The official organ of the Association is the 
** Indian Journal of Medical Researdi,'* which 
has a wide international circulation. The 
Association also publishes ** Indian Medical 
Research Memoirs,^* which are supplementary 
to the ** Journal’*, 

Since its inception a great number of inquiries 
have been carried out und» the auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of its activities 
has taken place from small beginnings. 

The principal inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which is a Gentral organisation, 
located at Rasanli and Eamal, plague research 
at the Haflkine Institute, Bombay, kala-aur 
by a commission in Assam, bacteriophage by 
Dr. Asheshov at Patna, nutritional research by 
Colonel McCarrison at the Pasteur Institute, 
Ooraoor, and indigenous drugs and drug addic- 
tion by Lt.-Ool. Chopra at Calcutta. 

Urn Malaria Survey of India, which now 
enjoys international recognition, is constantly 
called upon to advise as to the best methods for 
malaria prevention in India. As part of the 


activities of this organisation and in commemo- 
ration of Sir Ronald Ross' intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in Earnal in January 1927 and is 
known as The Ross Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria. Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 
all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
I instructed how these methods should be applied. 

I In connection with the Malaria Survey of India 
and in order to assemble all facts relating to 
malaria, a new publication has been started 
known as the “ Records of the Malaria Survey 
of India," of which up-to-date four number 
have been issued. 

The programme for each year involves an 
expenditure of Rs.lO lakhs or more and the 
institution of 40 or 60 investigations. 

Geological Survey. —The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends. Mans accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
Information is made available to the public. 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country, mineral depo- 
sits of importance are sometimes discovered. 
Such discoveries are published without delay 
and every endeavouris made to induce private 
firms to take up the exploitation of the mineral 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in Calcutta. Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable additions to the collections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
different places in the Siwalik Hills, a range 
which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, at a short distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and Is largely composed 
of Himalayan detritus. The Geolodcal Survey 
helps in the spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions. 
The knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose the strata enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer- 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites for dams for reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and the suitability of particular building 
stones for particular purposes. The Department 
is also often able to advise on problems concern- 
ed with the supply of water. As a result of the 
knowledge gained concerning the structure and 
disposition of the mineral deposits of India, 
the Department is also in a position to give 
advice concerning the conservation of the 
mineral resources of the country. The G eological 
Survey also undertakes the examination and 
identification, without fee, of any minerals, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers. 
The publications of the Survey indude the 
Memoirs, Records and Palssontologia Indica. 
The Survey headquarters are in Calcutta. 
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The control of the Posts and Telegraphs 
of India is vested in an officer designated 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose office is attached to the Department 
of Industries and Labour of the Government of 
India. For the efficient working of the Depart- 
ment a representative of the Finance Deptt. — the 
Financial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs — 
has been attached to the office of the D. G. P. 
& T. The Financial Adviser not only controls 
the finances of the Dept, but also assists the 
D. G. generally in examining matters containing 
flnanciai implications in which the former is 
assisted by the Deputy Director-General, 
Finance. The superior staff of the Direction, 
in addition to the Director-General himself, 
consists on the postal side of one Senior Deputy 
Director-General, one Deputy Director-General 
(postal services), five (including one temporary)! 
Asstt. Deputy Director-General and one Personal 
Assistant to the Director-General, I 


For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into nine circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. Each of the ^rst eight is in 
charge of a Postmaster-General and the Smd 
and Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a 
Director, Posts & Telegraphs. The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Bajputana 
Agencies. 

The Postmasters- General are respon^ble to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respective circles. Including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways and inland steamers. All the Post- 
masters-General are provided with Deputy and 
Assistant Postmasters- General. The nine Postal 
Circles are divided Into Divisions, each in charge 
of a Superhitendent of Post Offices or Bailway 
Mail Service as the case may be and each 
Superintendent is assisted by a certain 
number of officials styled Inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 


Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmasters-General. 
The Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
or a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fuUv hlmsef a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance. Sub-offices transact all classes of 
postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub-treasuries. 
The officer in charge of such an office works it 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 


' Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents; 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 


The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Acnountaut-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Depurtment of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
head-quarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially In towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office. 
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Post Office Tariffs. 


The Inland Tariff (which ig applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 
below) is as follows 


— 

1 

When the 
postage 
is prepaid. 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 

Wher the postage 
is insuffloiently 
prepaid. 

Letters, 

Not exceeding half a tola 

Exceeding half a tola but not exceeding | 
two and a half tolas 

Pvery two and a half tolas or fraction 
thereof exceeding two and a half tolas. 

Anna. Pies. 

1 0 

I 3 

1 3 

i 

I 1 

Double the pre- 
Y paid rate 

Double the defici- 
ency (chargeable 

Bonk and ttatiern packets 

For the 111 St five tolas or tra tion tliercol 
For every additional five tolas, t»r fraction 
thereof, in excess of fl\e tolas . . 

0 0 

0 6 

L 

(chargeable 
on delivery). 

on delivery). 


dingle .. .. «. 0 pies. 

Reply . . . . • • 1 anna 6 pics* 

<lhe postage on cards o( private manufacture! 
must be prepaid in full.) ' 

Parcehirrepayment eomptUsory), 

Parcels not exceeding 800 tolas in weight: — 

Rs. a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 

40 tolas . . 0 4 

For every additional 40 tolas or part 

of that weight .04 

Registration is compulsory in the case ol 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parcel- 
for Portuguese India. 

In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 8 aonasls chaigeabic on each parcel inj 
addition to the rates shown above. 

Registration fee, Bs. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 

Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 . . 0 2 
On any sum exceeding Rs. lo but not 

exceeding Rs. 25 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 unto 
Rs. 600 ..0 4 

for e'»ch • omplete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annat 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge 
for It shall be only 2 annas. 

In the case of money oiders for Ceylon and 
Portuguese India, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rui)ee money orders are applicable. 

Tet^raphic money order /««».■— The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
tojegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, acc^ing as the telegram is to be sent 
as an Express** or as an "Ordinary*' 


message. In addition to the above a supple - 
meniary fee of two annas is levied on each in- 
land tclegrapliic money order. 

In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below : — 
Express — Rs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary , — Be. 1 for the first 1 2 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value-payable Jee4 , — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
louder and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
noDoy orders. 

Insurance fees. 

Where the vAUie Insured does not exceed 
Rs. 100 

Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 100 
but does not exceed Rs. 150 . . 

Where the value insured exceeds Bs. 150 
but does not exceed Rs, 200 . . 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 200 and upto Rs, 1,000 
For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 1,000 0 1 

As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff. 


A.p. 
0 3 


0 4 


0 6 
0 2 


Acknowledgment fee, — For each 
article l anna. 


registered 


The Foreign Tariff (which is not aiiplirable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except as 
mdicatcd below), is as follows — 

Letters, 

To Great Britain and f 
Northern Ireland, 

Egypt (including the 
Sudan) and all Brl-< 
tish Colonies, Domi- 
nions andpossessions 
except Palestine and I 
Transjordan. 

To other countries, f . 
colonies or ulaoes annas for the first 
except to Ceylon and 4 

Portuguese India to I every additional 
, which Indian inland o* 

' rates apply. (_ weight. 


2( annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 
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Postcards, Single 2 annas. 

„ Bcply 4 annas. 

PHrUed Papers. — i anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers. — ^I’or a packet not 
exceeding 1 0 ounces in weight . . . . 3^ annas. 

For every additional 2 ounces or part of 

that weight fanna. 

Samples. — annas for first 4 ounces and I 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Parcels. 

Parcel postage varies for d ifferent countries 
as shown in the Foreign Post Directory included 
in the Post and Telegraph Guide. Information 
relating to theiates of postage on parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is given 
below • — 

(i) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs. In weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Oflice. 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 

Via Over- 
Gibralcar. land. 


For a parcel— 


Bs-a .p. Es.a.p. 


Not over 3 lbs 1 8 o 

Over 3 lbs., but not over 7 lbs. 2 12 0 
,, 7 ,, ,, 11 „ 3 15 0 

„ 11 „ „ 20 „ 6 3 0 


1 13 6 

3 16 

4 2 6 
7 30 


These parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carries them to destination 
(it) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 50 lbs. (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of the P. & O.S.N.Co., and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company. 
The postage charge applicable to I 
such paicels is twelve annas for I 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge unthin a radius of one mile 
from the Company's Head Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & 0. S. N. Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc., be insured during transit 
in India, No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained in re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain anl Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system. 


Limits of Weight. 

Letters. — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State, British Australasian Colonies, 
Hong-kong, the Straits Settlements, Togo (Bri- 
tish), the Union of South Africa, Ehodesia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 5 lbs. 


To Ceylon — No limit. 

To all other destinations — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Samples — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Hong-kong, 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Bhodesia, and the 
Becdiuanaland Protectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Ceylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other destinations — 1 lb. 2 oz. 

Parcels. — 11 lbs. or 20 lbs. 


Limits of Size. 

Letters — 35 inches in length, breadth and 
thickness taken together and 231 inches m any 
one direction. If in form of roll, 30 inches in 
length plus twice the diameter and 3J inches in 
any one direction. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Ceylon — 2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth. If in form of roU, dimensions are 30 
inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

To all other destinations — 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23^ 
inches in any one diri'ction. If in form of roll, 
39 inches in length jiliis twice the diameter and 
I 31 inches in any one direction. 

Samples. — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hong- 
Ikong, the Straits Settlements, the Union of 
South Africa, Bhodesia and the Bechuaua- 
land Protectorate — 2 feet in length by 1 foot 
in width or depth. If in form of roll, dimensions 
are feet in length and 6 inches in diameter. 

To all other destination — 35 iiK'hes in length, 
breadth and thickness takiui together and 23^ 
inches in any one direction. If in form ot roil, 
39 inches In length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inchoK in any one direction. 

Money Orders. — To countries on which money 
ordere have to be drawn in rupee currency, 

' the rates ol commission are as follows : — 


Es. a. 

On any sum not exceeding Es. 10 ..03 

On any sum exceeding Es* 10 but not 

exceeding Es. 25 0 6 

On any sum exceeding Es. 25 . . ..06 


for each complete sum of Es. 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remainder 
does not exceed Es. 10, the charge for it shall 
be only 3 annas. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows 


Es. a. 

On any sum not exceeding £1 . . ..04 

„ „ exceeding £1 but not exceeding 


£2 

£3 

£4 

£5 


£2 

£3 

£4 

£5 


0 7 
0 10 

0 13 

1 0 
1 0 


for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
4 annas ; if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
shall be 7 annas ; if it does not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 annas ; and If It does not 
exceed £4> the charge shall be 13 annas. 

Insurance fees {for registered tetters and parcels 
only). 
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For insurance of letters and parcels to Ceylon 
and of letters to Portuguese India — ^Insurance fees 
mentioned under ** Inland Tariff.** 

For inauranee of letters and parcels to British 
SomatUand, Mauritius, Seychelles or Zanzibar 
and parcels to Portuguese India, 

Where the value Insured does not Annas. 


exceed Bs. 180 4| 

For every additional Its. 180 or 
fraction thereof .. •• 4| 


For inswainoe of Utters and parcels to Qrea^ 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries {other than 
thfse mentioned above) to uhich insurance is 
available. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 


exceed £12 4} 

For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof .. .. 4| 


Acknowledgement fee , — 3 annas for each 
registered article. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office.— 
At the close of 1933-H4 there were 106,200 
postal officials, 23,700 post offices, and 167,200 
miles of mail lines. During the year, 1,100 
million articles, including 41 million registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth Ks. 62.5 
millions were sold for postal purposes ‘ over 37.5 
million money orders of the total value of 
Es. 754 millions were issued, a sum of Bs. 185.6 
millions was collected for tradesmen and others 
on V. P. articles ; about 3* 5 million Insured articles 
valued at 1,031 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating about 7*9 million rupees 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad, 
pensions amounting to Ks. 16*7 millions were 
paid to Indian Military pensioners and 17,000 
llM. of quinine were sold to the public. On the 
Slst March 1034, there were 3,000,000 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of B«. 522*3 
millions and 87,000 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Us. 165*2 millions. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs. — Up to 1912 the telegraph 
system Tn India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India In the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pumuanoe of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which folhwed closely the system 
in force In the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in eacii Circle being transferred to the 
Postmqpter-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attiuihed officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this officer there weie several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in -addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer. Telegraphs, 
with one Personal Assistant, For traffic work 
there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
two Assistant officers. In the Circles the 
sdieme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 


engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the Slst March 1 924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. With a 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930. The telegraph traffic and 
the engineering branches in the circles arc now 
controlled by the Postmasters- General. 

There is also a Wireless Branch attached to 
the Director General's office, which is in ad- 
ministrative control of all wireless work in the 
Department. The Director of Wireless is in 
charge of this branch and is assisted by two 
officers. 

The audit work of the Teleraaph Department 
Is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants-General. 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland telegrams is as follows: — 

For delivery 
in India. 

Private and State. 

Express. Ordinary. 

Bs. a. Bs. a. 
Minimun charge . . . . 12 0 9 

' Bach additional word over 8 0 2 0 1 
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Ex- 

press. 

Es. a. 

Minimum charge. 1 8 

Each additional 
word over 12., 0 2 


For delivery in For delivery, 
I^sa (Tibet). in Ceylon 

Private and State, ^*^*^1**^ 
Ex- Ordi- 


j,ae RaoresB is iree. 


Ordi- 
nary. press. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 
0 12 2 0 


nary. 

Rs. a. 
1 0 


0 1 0 8 0 2 


The address is charged for. 

Additional chargee. 


Minimum for reply-paid 
telegram 


Kotiflcation of delivery 


Minimum charge 
for an 

ordinary telegram. 
Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram. 


Multiple telegrams, 
or less •• 

Collation . . • • 


each 100 words 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram j 
during the hours ) 
when an office is 
closed. 


Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ceylon. 

Ex- 

press. 

nary. 

press. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Ks. a. 

1 0 

0 8 

1 0 

0 2 

0 1 

0 2 


Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries in Europe, America etc. are as 
follows 

Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 
Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Europe via I R C — 

Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland .. .. 0 15 0 74 0 5 

Irish Free State . . . . 1 0 0 8 0 5i 

Belgium 120906 

Holland 120906 

Germany 1 40 10 07 

Switzerland .. .. 1 4 0 10 0 7 

Spain 1 4 0 10 

France 1 3 0 9i 0 6i 

Italy City of the Vatican. 16 0 101^ . . 
Other Offices .. .. 1 4 0 10 0 7 


.One half of the charge 
for an ordinary tele- 
gram of tame length. 

Rs. 

f If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed • • 2 
If only one of the 
offices is closed • i 
If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate office an 
I additional fee 
I in respect of 
(, each such office 1 

Signelling by flag or sema- (The usual in- 
phore to or from ships — per j land charge 

telegram ) plue a fixed 

1. fee of 8 ans. 

Boat hire •• •• ..Amount actu- 

ally necessary. 

Copies of telegrams each 100 
words or less 4 annas. 

For 

For delivery delivery 
Press telegrams. in India. in 


Minimum charge , . 

Each additional 6 
words over 48 In 
respeet of India, 
eacn additional four 
words over 82 in 
respect of Ceylon 


0 lU .. 

0 10 0 7 
0 lOi 0 10 
0 104 0 7 

0 loi 0 7 


Norway. — 

Svalbard ..1 7 

Other Places .. ..14 

Bulgaria .. ..1 5 

Russia .. ..1 5 

Turkey .. ..1 5 

Czecho- Slovakia ..1 5 

Union of South Africa 
and S. W. Africa via 
IRC 1 15 0 15i 0 8| 

America via I R C — 

N. A. Cables. 

Ontario, Quebec, Nova 

Scotia, etc 1 11 0 134 0 9 

Manitoba .. ..211 i 0 11 

Vancouver B.C 2 3 1 14 0 12 

New York, Boston, etc. 1 11 0 134 9 9 

Philadelphia, Washington, 

etc 1 13 0 144 0 10 

Chicago 20100 11 

San Francisco, Seattle, 
etc 2 3 1 1| 0 12 

Buenos Aires .. ,.371 114 

Rio de Janeiro .. .. 3 10 1 13 

Valparaiso .. .. 3 7 1 114 

Havana .. .. 2 6 1 24 

Jamaica .. .. 3 4 1 10 

Urgent Telegram — 

Rate double of ordinary rate. 
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Letter Telegrams— 

Minimum charge for 26 words. 

Ordinary rate telegrams may be written in 
Code. 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices. 

Usual rules apply regarding Eegistration 
Reply Paid, etc. 

Full lists published in Posts and Telegraplis 
Guide. 

Radio-Telegrams.— For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Rangoon the charge is thirteen annas per 
word (ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) 
in nearly all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
Offices in India or Burma transmitted to ships at 
sea through the coast stations mentioned in 
the precedmg paragraph 

Total charge 
per word. 

Ordinary. Code. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below . . 0 13 0 8 

(2) Radio-tele^frams to Ills 

Britannic Majesty’s Sliips 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy .. 0 8 0 6 

( 3) Radio telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedisli ships .. 0 12 0 7i 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must ii sert before the address, 
the instruction “ R. P.” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e.g.t R.P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
wo^. 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of booking. They are subject to tlie 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate | 
telegram of the same length and by the same | 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
dtiarge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Indian liqjBS Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

The only special services admitted in daily | 
letter telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re- I 


stante, Telegraph restante and telegraph re- 
direction under orders of the addressee. 

Growth of Teleifraphs. — At the end of 
1897-98 there were 50,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
viith 107,216 miles of line including cable and 
593,555 miles of wire including conductors 
rcs^ctlvely, on the 31st March 1934. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 104 (including 19 Radio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 
4,276. 

The increase in the number of paid telegrams 


dealt with is shown by the 

following figures : — 



1897-98. 

1933-34. 


f I’ri vate 

4.107,270 11,788 787 

Inland ., 

. State 

860,382 

803,320 


Press 

35,910 

666,994 


(Private 

736,679 

2 189,052 

Foreign . 

State 

9,896 

28,077 


t IT ess 

6,278 

82,068 


P,'y64,416 16,558.298 


The outturn of the workshops during 1933-34 
represented a total value of Rs. 10,56,800. 

Wireless* — The total number of department- 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1932-33 
was thirty-one, viz., Akyab, Allahabad, Bassein, 
Bombay, Calcutta (two stations), Cheduba, 
Chittagong, Delhi, Diamond Island, Jodhpur, 
Jutogh, Karachi (two stations), Lahore, Madras 
(3 stations), Nagpur, Peshawar, Poona, Port 
Blair, Quetta, Rangoon (4 stations), Sandheads 
(two pilot- vessels), Sandoway and Victoria Point, 
of which only Cheduba, Port Blair and Victoria 
Point hocked telegrams direct from the public. 

Seven of these stations were designated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea 
and eleven H orked as aeronautical stations in 
connection with regular air services. 

The Duplex high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily, the Wheatstone system being employed 
generally for this circuit. 

Telephones* — On the 31st March 1934 
the number cF telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 330 with 19,414 straight 
line connections and 3,390 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 173 were worked depart- 
mentally. The number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 25 
with 37,400 connections. 

The total staff employed on telegraphs, 
telephones and wireless on the 31st March 1934 
was 13,197. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year 1933-34 
was Rs. 10,12,000 and Rs. 16,77,46,000 respec- 
tively. The receipts for the year ended 81st 
March 1934 amounted to Rs. 10,72,62,000 and 
charges (including interest on capital outlay) 
to Rs. 11,24,55,000, the result being a net loss 
of Rs. 51,93,000. 
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Sanitation. 


The history ol the sanitary departmenta in ] 
India goes back for about sixty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done ; but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. ** The | 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
castoms injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated : the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised ** 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution (Gazette oj India, May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919. It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 et seg.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
provinces making it a subject directly responsi- 
Dle to local control through Ministers. It is yet 
too early to attempt to indicate the effects 
of this change. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
concluded “that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India Is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.*' He quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India in their Reso- 
lution of 1914, that “in the land of the ox cart 
one must not expect the pace of the motor car.'* 


The Pubhc Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1925 noted the 
introduction of the political element into health 
matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
the improvements being introduced before the 
Reforms were in some provinces now in a fairway 
to. maturing but that in other provinces “with 
less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they have 
found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed.’’ But, he 
says, “ though the picture is neither bright nor 
the future rosy, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section of the Indian 
community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems : amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with which goes to prove 
my contention.’’ 

India’s birth rate in 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan- 
tile mortality rate was nearly 21^ times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 4^ times that of 
New Zealand, “ '*’he information furnished 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
Import, i,e., plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says the Public Health Report already cited) 
that if we except typhus and yellow fever, 
India is one of the world 's reservoirs of infec- 
tion for the others and the main reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera.’’ The signi- 
ficance of these facts must, adds the Commis- 
sioner, be obvious to all who think: "Briefly 
their implication is that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view, is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend- 
ed to. It is not for India to say that so far as she 
is concerned prevention is Impossible. If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid- 
den children ; of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
scurvy and beri-beri ; of the way in which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
tomiasis and filariasis can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear m regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put into 
operation.' ' 

The Public Health Commissioner in an address 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held in Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the import- 
ance or instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co-ordinating the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
scientific progress. There Is at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
one immediately possible, but the desirability of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 
is likely to be urged in the course of the revision 
of the Constitutional Reforms now in progress. 
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Sanitalion. 


The Commissioner in his annual report to 
Government for 1027 gave at the outset 
the following text for thought “Whether 
the institution of a Ministry of Health, which 
many of us think is long overdue for the Indian 
Empire, would accelerate progress is a matter 
of opinion ; but there can be little doubt that such 
progress must depend not on a haphazard pro- 
gramme or on the fulfilment of an annual routine 
of measures sanctified by tradition but rather 
on the acceptance of such cardinal principles 
as have been laid down by the Chief Medical 
Officer of the British Ministry of Health in his 
1927 report and by a genuine attempt to work 
to these. Sir George Newman points out that 
^Nothing is more certain than the fact that the 

re ca,\ advancement and health of mankind 
j)endant not upon a doctor’s stunt here or 
a sanitary institution there but upon the whole 
social evolution of the people. Now, these 
desired ends are not reached merely by announ- 
cing them, still less by leaving things to chance, 
drift or fate. They can in any case only be 
partly reached at all without foresight, organisa- 
tion and expenditure.* He proceeds to inculcate 
four basic principles which it is necessary for 


any modem State to work to and which are as 
follows : — 

(a) aacertainment and accurate registration 
of the data obtainable ; 

(b) the establishing of a definite standard to 
work to, which should be based on health 
and physiology and not on disease or 
pestilence ; 

(e) the study of the character and incidence 
of disease, its causes and predisposing 
conditions, its mode of spread, its social 
factors which increase or reduce it and the 
means of its treatment and prevention; 

(d) the establishment of a national organisa- 
tion by the assent of public opinion, such 
organisation being an index of the aspira- 
tions and enlightenment of the people. 

It is for consideration how far we in India 
are now working to these basic principles or are 
likely to in the future and whether our existing 
public health organisation is best suited to 
enable us to do this.** 


The following table of vital statistics is taken from the Public Health Commissioner’s latest 
annual report : — 


Province. 

Birth Hates (per mille). 

Death Hates (per mille). 

1931. 

Previous 

5 years. 

1931. 

Previous 

5 years. 

Delhi 

42.2 

46.5 

23.7 

35.3 

Bengal 

27.8 

26.2 

22.3 

22.7 

Bihar and Orissa 

33.9 

37.0 

26.6 

26.5 

Assam 

28.1 

31.3 

18.7 

22 2 

United Provinces 

35.6 

31.2 

27.0 

24.7 

Punjab 

42.7 

38.1 

26.0 

25.7 

N. W. Frontier Province 

30.7 

26.9 

20.2 

19.7 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

44.3 

46.0 

35.5 

34.2 

Madras 

35.5 

37.5 

23.7 

25.3 

Coorg 

24.5 

21.1 

23.8 

29.1 

Bombay 

36.1 

37.5 

23.8 

28.3 

Burma 

26.5 

26.8 

17.4 

29.9 

AJmer-Merwara 

34.0 

28.8 

30.1 

25.0 

British India 

34.3 

35.7 

24.9 

26.0 
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Chief Causes of Mortality* — There are three main classeB of fatal digeases: specifle fevers 
diseasei affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1932 


Mortality daring 1932. 


D — Deaths. Ratio per mille. 


Province. 

Cliolera, 

Small-pox. 

Plague. 

Fevers. 

Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhoea. 

Respira- 

tory 

Diseases. 

All 

other 

causes. 

fD. 

4 

183 


7,305 

1 499 

4.015 

3,731 

Delhi 




1 


1r. 

0 0 

0.3 


11.2 

0.8 

6.2 

5.8 

fD. 

33,910 

7,91 

1 

691,513 

39,562 

62,249 

187,074 

Bengal . . < 

0.0 

u. 

0.7 

0.2 

13.8 

0.8 

1-2 

3.6 

Bihar and f 

9,348 

16,466 

3,374 

564,666 

I 5 . 727 I 

5,582 

160,782 

Orissa. 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

14.8 

0.4 

0.1 

4.2 

fD. 

4,971 

631 


98,211 

8,241 

5,358 

32,909 

Assam . . ^ 



lu 

0.6 

0.1 

•• 

12.3 

1.3, 

0.7 

4.1 

fD. 

9,734 

2,779 

21,497 

853,256 

12,836 

33,730 

142,393 

U. Provinces < 1 




0.2 

0.0 

0.4 

17.5 

0.3| 

1 0 7 

2.9 

fD. 

614 

5,184 

2,003 

388,427 

13,287 

1 

60,251 

109,616 

Punjab . . < 


111. 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

CD 

1 0.6 

2.5 

4 6 

fD. 

70 

513 


38,582 

529 

3,094 

4,388 

N.W.F.P. ..-{ 





1 ' 


0.0 

0.2 


16. 1 ! 0.2 

j 

1.3 

1.8 

fD. 

C. P. & Berari 

854 

574 

2,058 

237,743j 23,493 

30,411 

121,844 

Ir. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

15. 1 ; 1.5 

j 2.0 

7.8 

fD. 

Madras . . ^ 

5,278 

5,363 

1,561 

291.416! 80,4101 94,312 

1 ' \ 

513,684 

111. 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

6.3 

1.7 

2.0 

11.2 

fD. 


1 

8 

2,944 

110 

254 

490 

Coorg . . 1 






3.0 

LR. 


0 0 

0.0 

18.0 

0.7 

1.6 

fD. 

1,353 

2,699 

14,446 

195,250 

22,610 

93,524 

172,592 

Bombay . . f 



LU. 

0.0 

0.1 

0.7 

8.8 

1.0 

4.2 

7.8 

fD. 

1,082 

2,484 

1,556 

75,897 

5,191 

11,830 

111,880 

Burma . . < 


I 



LR. 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

6.2 

0.4 

1.0 

9.1 

Ajmer Mer- f 

1 

138 


10,934 

309 

j 1,304 

1,262 

wara. 

0.0 

0.2 

; 

19 4 

0.5 

i !:! 

2.2 


Statistical health reports for all India are alvmys inevitably submitted are belated owing to 
the number of provinces from which returns have to be collated. 
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The Public Health Commissioner in his most 
recently published annual report, which concerns 
the year 1932, brings to notice certain leading 
facts. He shows that Iife-i)lrtl»s registered 
during the year 1932 nmniieriHl 9,()r)4,r>06 
(4,702,913 males and 4,3r)l,ri93 females or 
81,384 less than the figure foi 1931. Jlegistered 
deaths niimhored r),8()rj,fiftfi (males 3,039,159 
and females 2,766,507) as coinpartHl with 
6,616,099 in 1931. 1,527,432 deaths or 26 per 

cent, of the total infantile occiiired during the 
first year of life against 1,633,476 oi 25 per cent, 
in 1931. (’om pared witli 1931 the late of 
168 . 7 for Itritish India was lower bv 1 0 p in. 

The Public Health Commissioner, dealing 
specially with the high rate of Infantile mortality, 
mentions that statistics of the causes of these 
early deaths are not recorded but says that 
*t is generally known that premature birth, 
infantile debility, bowel disorders, convulsions, 
malnutrition, diarrhoea and enteritis, respiiatory 
dise^ises, inanition, smallpox, fevei s and maiasiniis 
are the main r*ausative features 

Dr. Buth Young, Director of the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian 'Bed 
Cross Society, in some notes contributed to the 
Public Ilehlth Commissioner’s report on tins 
subject, says that “Various attempts lecenfly 
made to asiiertain more accurately the exact 
cause of maternal deaths have shown tliat 
mortality in connection with cliild birth is very 
high and tiiat the jirobleni of deaths is even 
greatei than had been supposed. Tlie lower 
rate reported toi rural ar(‘as is pioba- 
bly due to faulty ie}.,5stiation, liecause the 
facilities for skilled attendance must obviouslv 
be low'cr in the average village even althougti 
the general standard ot health mav be liigher. 
As in the case of infant mortality the geiieial 
causes of this high rate are known, although 
further investigations in jiarticular localities are 
requlriHi, e.g. into the iirevalence of anemia of 
pregnancy and its mfluen(‘e on mateiiial iiioita- 
lltyandtheoccurience of diseases such as osteo- 
malacia and eclampsia which complicate labour 
in certain parts of India. Apart from such 
definite entities which might be susceptilile of 
rapid improvement the main causes of maternal 
mortality lie in social customs which cannot be 
quickly influenced. Any reform which has as 
its modus operandi in educational process is 

bound to operate only gradually It can ; 

undoubtedly be hastened and in paiticiilar | 


by the piovision of safe attendance at child” 
birth. That means trained raid wives and 
daiain far greater numbers than are at present 
available . On the other hand, there is iin- 
doiilitedly a greater appreciation of clean 
midwifery on the part of the general public. It 
would be a tragedy if this appreciation weie 
not met iiy increased facilities in the shape of 
competent midwives. The teaching of illi- 
terate women is a tedious business, yet the 
numbers of even partially educated women who 
are ready to liecome mid wives is still very small 
and the ancient prejudice against work whicli 

IS regarded as “ unclean ” still lingers 

j Ante-natal work winch is such a powerful factor 
reducing maternal mortality is certainly on the 
increase. A greater number of women's hospitals 
are taking up tins work and health visitors are 
playing their jiart. iiie attendance at ante- 
natal clinics IS better than formeily and the 
imblic IS beginning to understand the need for 
careful examinations. 

“ Within a short space of time, measuralile 
probably in months, the (jonstitiitional leforins 
now' under discussion will have been brought into 
force. And tlie public health prolilems witli 
winch the new Central (Government will be 
faced are such as will demand urgent attention. 
It is difficult to understand how the present 
central health organisation (‘oiild undertake 
the additional work which these problems must 
entail. More than one witness who appeared 
before the l*arliamentary Joint Select Committee 
stated that a Ministry of Health was an essential 
feature of the tuturc Government of India but 
this proposal, while it has received warm suppoit 
from more tlian one experienced authority, still 
I emains a mcic hope tor the future. Apart from 
central direction of policy whiiii a well-organised 
Ministry of Health would be capable of planning 
one of the most important requirements of this 
country is an All-India riibiic Health Act which 
will lav dow'n the bioad principles on which all 
public health developments should be based. 
Unfoitunately the flnancial position has never 
forbidden the cieation of the (Jentral Board of 
Health which w'as suggested by the Simon Com- 
mission and which had been planned by the pre- 
sent Member in charge of Public Health as a first 
stage m effecting closer co-ordination between 
individual provinces in matters of public health. 
These and other developments must, it seems, 
await happier and more prosperous days.” 
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THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 

General Health statistics of the British Army in India 
during the year 1932. 


1929 

6 

QC 

a 

2 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

Home. 

Invalids 
Discharged 
in India. 

Invalids 
finally 
discharged 
in United 
Kingdom. 

Average 

Constantly 

sick. 


1 

b. 

a 

> 

*tl 

! 

Ho. 

Batioj 

per 

1,000. 

! 

1 No. 

jBatio 
' per 
1,000. 

No. 

Batio 

per 

1,000 

No. 

1 Batio 
i per 

1 1,000. 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000, 

No. 

Batio 

per 

1,000. 

Officers 

2,295 

3,063 

463.2 

15 

6.54 

63 

27.43 


1 

.. 


1 

38.75 

16.88 

British Other 
Banks. 

55,336 

32,177 

581.2 

164 

2.96 

400 

7.. 3 9 

i 


I 


•• 

1,458.31 

26.35 

British Other 
Banks* wives 

4,317 

1,262 

292,3 

18 

4.17 

57 

13 20 


i 



43.62 

9.64 

British Other 
Banks* wives 
— parturition. 


863 





! 

i 


1 


•• 

33 21 


British Other 
Banks’ chil- 
dren. 

6,684 

1,999 

299,1 

85 

12.72 

14 

2.09 


i 


•• 

65.61 

9.82 

Others 

1 

•• 

2,345 


440 


38 

1 





86-14 

•• 


Among officers of the British Army in India 
463.2 per thousand of strength were admitted 
to hospital during the year compared with 
420.4 in 1931. There were 15 deaths, giving a 
ratio of 6 54 per thousand, compared with 
18 and 7.76 in 1931. The average constantly 
sick in hospital was 38.75 or 16.88 jier thousand 
of strength as compared with 15.11 in the 
preceding year. The total constantly sick, in 
hospital or out of hospital, on account of disease 
and injury was 27 94 per thousand. 

Of British soldiers 32,177, or 581.5 per thou- 
sand were admitted to hospital compared 
with 647 per thousand in 1931 and 580.5 per 
thousand In 3913. 3’here were 1,646 soldier 
deaths or 2.96 per thousand of the strength 
compared with 2.76 per thousand in 1931. 
The most important causes of mortality among 
soldiers were : — 


Local injuries 


.. 27 

Pneumonia 


.. 27 

Enteric group of fevers 


. . 14 

Heat stroke 


.. 12 

Appendicitis 


.. 11 

Heat exhaustion 


.. 6 


The number, sent home as invalids was 409 
or 7.39 per thousand of the strength, compared 
with 544 or 9. 74 per thousand m 1981. 

Among women and children (British Other 
Banks) 1 ,262 women or 292 3 per thousand of 
the strength were admitted to hospital coni])ared 
with 3,395 or 334 4 per thousand In 1931. Of 
the children, 3,999 or 299 1 per thousand of the 
strength were admitted to hospital, compared 
with 1,896 or 286.4 in 1931. 

The principal cause of sickness among British 
troops was malaria of which there were. 4,654 
cases, a decrease of 3,628 compared with 1931. 
The year’s report by the medical authorities 
remarks, " In 3 932, in India, the British troops 
lost about 32,568 days spent in hospital on 
account of malaria alone — a matter of serious 
economic importance to the State. The liard 
fact is that we know well how to deal with the 
malaria problem ; but we have not the funds 
with which to put our knowledge to adequate 
practical use.*' 
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Leprosy in India, 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1932. 


— 

Average strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent 
to U. K. 

I 

Invalids 
discharged 
in India. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

o 

lZ5 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

d 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

iS 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

1 

d 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

& 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

Officers 

2.175 

700 

321-8 

16 

6- 90 

1 

26 

11-95 



24- 86 

11-20 

Indian Ranks 

121,018 

52,017 

429-8 

305 

2-52 



783 

6- 47 

1,902- 33 

15- 72 

Followers . . 

28,248 

7,525 

266-4 

109 

3-86 





266- 35 

9- 43 

Others • 

•• 

2,094 


25 




73 

1 


•• 



• Includes Reservists, Indian Territorial Force, Royal Indian Marino, Indian State Forces 
R. A. F., Civilians and Pensioners. 


The admission rate of officers sick in hospital 
for 1982 was 321.8 per thousand of strength as 
compared with 367.4 In 1931. Among soldiers 
62,017 or 429.8 per thousand of strength were, 
adoodtted to hospital, compared with 451.3 per 


thousand in 1931. There was thus a decrease 
of 21.5 per thousand on the 1931 figures. The 
death rate among Indian soldiers during 1932 
was 2.62 per thousand as against 2.96 per 
thousand in 1931. 


LEPROSY 


It Is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaclilng an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers In the Indian Empire to-day. 
In 1921, when a Census was made, leprosy 
was regarded as an infirmity like blindness, 
insanity and deaf -mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these. The number counted was 102,513 as 
against 109,094 in 1911. But it was recognised 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
more than the more advanced cases and that 
possibly a majority of this number were the begg- 
mg and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, m.d.,f.k.o.8., the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, said that ** recent figures 
obtained ftom a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
people in India suffering from leprosy." 

Barly in the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
England with H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
man of the General Committee and H. E. the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Follos^g its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from' the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. E. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India. 


IN INDIA. 


His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Rs. 20,00,000 
wliich was invested in the end of 1928. The 
investments amounted to Rs. 20,63,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Ra. 1,22,000. 

In the scheme of anti-leprosy campaign 
which the Association put into operation, 
the respective parts to be played by the Central 
and Provincial Committees in carrying forward 
the aims and objects of the Association are 
definitely apportioned. The Central Com- 
mittee is vested with the task of promoting 
research, of preparing and publishing propa- 
ganda material, arranging for the training of 
doctors in the diagnosis and treatment of 
leprosy according to the latest methods and of 
conducting an expert survey of selected areas 
for the ascertainment of the facta regarding the 
incidence and endemicity of leprosy. Measu- 
res for the accommodation and treatment of 
leprous patients and other schemes of purely 
local interest arc to be the concern of provin- 
cial committees as agents of the Indian Council 
in the Provinces. 
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Tlie policy and principles of the British 
Empire Leprosy Belief Association, Indian 
CJouncil, with regard to provincial committees 
are expressed in its “Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
in India** which was published in 1926. This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest : — 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community. 

(2) Segregation is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(а) financially it would be impossible ; 

(б) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 

tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who arc suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, ^’.nd, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated. 

(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly Infectious and are less amenable to 
treatment, while the early cases in which the 
disease has made but little outward manifes- 
tation, can be controlled by treatment. 

(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the treat- 
ment of early cases. 

The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 


BLINDNESS 

All over the East, and In fact in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, blindness is very 
rcvalent, and only of recent years have people 
cgun to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, if not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken, be 
prevented. In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ings from blindness, it was a gift of some £43,000 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the beginning of 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under the 
guidance of Mr. MacCallen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a year. Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there is 
a very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated suflOiciently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations. There is a great 
“trachoma belt” extending from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained. 

India is in this great Blindnett Belt. Accord- 
ing to the last census returns there are 480,000 
totally blind persons in this population of more 


mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects : — 

(а) to induce patients to come forward at an 

early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable; and so 

(б) to shut off the sources of infection as the 

number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tion will become fewer. 

The Governing Body of the Indian Council in 
their report for the year 1933, show that the 
Association’s main work during the completed 
nine years of its life has been organisation and 
planning and the outlining of a pre^ramme of 
work varied by the selection of the most fruitful 
soils for experimentation in methods of work. 
One valuable product during thcat period is 
the fact that ** the leper is becoming less prone 
to hide his disease and there is an increase of 
general interest in the subject.’* 

There are now seventeen provincial branches, 
including one in Mysore State and each 
of them has established treatment centres for 
leprous patients. In Assam, for instance, the 
number of climes rose from 81 in 1932 to 145 
at the end of 1933. Many clinics in different 
parts of India report absolute cures of the 
disease. 

His Excellency the Viceroy Is the President 
of the Indian Council, Maj. Gen. C. A. Sprawson, 
C.I.B., K.H.P., I.M.S., Director General of the I.M.S. 
the Chairman of the Governing Body. Sardar 
Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, the Honorary 
Secretary and Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt., O.S.I., 
C.I.E., the Honorary Treasurer. 


IN INDIA. 

than 800 millions. That is an incidence of 
IJ totally blind to every thousand of the popu- 
lation. But the census figures are notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low. Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4.38 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
of 1.74. In Batnagiri an incidence of 1.5 
was found as against the census figure of 0.7; 
in Bijapur 2.6 as against 0.7; in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand. 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found. If, 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report is general, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like 1| millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns. 

These arc the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blind, and whose happiness 
and efficiency are thus greatly impaired. The 
term “blindness” has a different interpxeta- 
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tion in every country. In a report on the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
of Bed Cross Societies these different interpre- 
tations are shown. In the United States blind- 
ness is defined as “ inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses ; or for illitera- 
tes, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness’*; and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre. If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
in India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would bo very much larger than those indicated 
above. Becently the All-India Blind Relief 
Asseeiallon has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among I 
these patients for every totally blind person j 
there are three with more or less damaged vision, I 
the result of eye disease. It appears not un- 
likely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four anti a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight. 

“ No one,” says Col. B. H. EUiot, late of the 
Madras' Ophthalmic Hospital, writing in the 
British Journal of Ophthalmology of May 1919, 
“who has not worked in India can form any 
conception of the enormous amount of preventa- 
ble and curable blindness which is laying its 
shadow over the health, happiness and useful- 
ness of this great portion of our Empire”, and 
the same writer in another place has said : — 

” It is difllcult for anyone who has not had 
first hand experience of medical practice in the 
East to realise the state of things out there 
granular oplithalmia claims its victims bv the | 
ten thousand, whereas it is really a disease ( 
which, when properly treated at an early stage, i 
should not cause the loss of a single eye. The j 
neglect of patients suffering from small-pox and I 
other febrile conditions leads to a vast amount j 
of blindness, while the treatment of mild ocular 
affections by irritant drugs is probably one of I 
the most evil factors that spread blindness I 
broadcast throughout the land. Large numbers ' 
of men and women suffering from glaucoma, | 
from cataract and from other curable diseases, i 
are allowed to hide in their villages like wounded 
animals, waiting only their release by death, j 
ITiis is not an overdrawn picture. It is a state- * 
ment of cold, hard, cruel facts, well known to 
everyone who has practised or is practising 
medicine in the East.” 

In an editorial on the Ophthalmic work in 
Egypt and the possibilities of similar work in 
India, the Indian Medical Gazette (March 1928) 
remarks; — “It would seem worth while for 
the Government of India to examine the working 
of this splendid organisation, for, in spite of the 
fact that workers in India have always been in 
the front in advances in ophthalmology, there 
has been little organised work in ophthalmic 
research except in Madras ; even there the work 
has been done by men who have already a large 
amount of routine work to perform. India 
as a whole owes its position m the ophthalmic 
world entirely to the energies of individual 
enthusiasts, whose names are so well known 
that it is not necessary to mention them. What 
has been possible in Egypt should also be possible 


in India and It would appear that the first step 
should be the establishment of Schools of 
Ophthalmology, in places like Madras and 
Calcutta where ample facilities exist. At 
these schools advanced teaching and research 
in ophthalmology would be carried out, and 
the next step would be to organise a system 
of ophthalmic relief at selected centres all over 
India.” (There are now schools of ophthalmo- 
logy at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Lahore). 

Again in an editorial from the same journal 
(Sept. 1 929) the foUowmg statements are made— 
“What is wanted is some large organisation 
covering the whole of this sub-continent and 
aiming chielly at Praventioii rather than 

treatment In brief what the position 

now calls for is an all-India movement 

Obviously the main question is one of general 
public health. Public health is a transferred 
department, but if the Health Department of 
the Government of India interests itself in the 
I matter in co-operation with missiomury and 
I voluntary movements, we do not despair of 
I seeing an all-India organisation created and 
built up.” 

Associations known as ** Blind Relief ” Aesocia- 

tions have been working tor several years in 
■ Western India, in conjunction with Government 
I hospitals, to alleviate this affliction of blindness. 

I The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
1 ously small and those there arc stay mostly 
I in the large towns. The Associations work 
1 by means of travelling hospitals, which bring 
relief to the villages in the rural areas. They 
also work by means of trained village workers, 
whose duty it is to find out the “ hidden blind” 
and get them to the medical centre for relief ; 
to find out cases of small- pox (a constant source 
of blindness m children) ; to inspect new born 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
torum ; to keep registers of all blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease ; and to treat in the villages simple 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more. The work is capable of indefi- 
nite extension and the need for some such organi- 
sation has been shown. In 1917 Colonel Elliot 
wrote as follows, “ To me it seems that the 
duty and privilege of undertaking this work 
, lie with the State, and that no sum spent on 
such a task could be too large. Unfortunately 
this is not the view that has been taken by those 
I in authority and consequently we see the specta- 
' cle of private enterprise endeavouring to under 

take this colossal task It is at least 

permissible to voice an admiration for the 
1 stand taken by Mr. Henderson. [Founder of 
{ the Blind Relief Association movement, who 
! began the work in 1913]. The best that one 
can hope f '■»r his endeavour is that he will succeed 
in arousing the conscience of educated Indians 
to the needs of their less fortunate countrymen, 
and that this little cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
i hand, will end in a monsoon of active effort”. 

As the above was written in 1917, it is not alto- 
; gether apjAicable to the criticism of Govem- 
I ment of to-day, as it has already been shown 
i that there are now several schools of ophthal 
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mology in India, and the Government eye 
hospitals are doing tremendous work ; but these 
hospitals are situated in the large towns and 
cannot possibly by any stretch of imagination, 
give relief to the millions livmg in the rural 
areas. 

The AU-India Blind Rdief Aisociation. — 

(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofussil and to extend their work. It is under 
the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
has for its life President, Mr. C. G. Henderson 
(late I. C. S ) who founded and managed for 
many years all the branch Associations working 
in Western India. It is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its headquarters in Pans 
and was formed on September 14th, 1929, 
under the auspices of the League of Red Cross 


Societies and the Amerujan Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. The Organising 
Secretary is 11. Crawford Hutchinson, The 
Town Hall, Bombay. 

A beginning has been made, but it is only a 
beginning, and it is but the fringe ot this vast 
problem that has been touched" The schools 
of ophthalmology m India are turning out 
ophthalmic surgeons who are crowding their 
profession in the cities and large towns. A 
scheme for taking these men and placing them 
in selected centres has been worked out, all that 
is required is monetary help The cost is 
minimal and here is an opportunity for the, 
generous and imblic spirited to einnl.ite Sir 
Ernest Cassel, and give to India an eye seivice 
of which India and tlie whole* world could be 
proud, and to the peoples of India that whicli 
to them 18 probably their most precious posses- 
sion — their sight. 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and infant mortality. The flguies ior 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, 
but they arc certainly not less than 10 per 
thousand live births, often more. It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy. A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All-India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League initiated by Lady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cr )ss Society, 
which aims at graauaiiy establis ing a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
larger towns in India. The amalgamation of 
these two Bodies which has taken place, form- 
ing the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly increase and develop the 
work. In all the great centres of population, 
word is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infant hygiene to other parts of India. Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appalling mortality of young 
children. 

Centres of Activity are organised on a 
provincial basis, though the various provinces 
differ considerably in the nature of the work 
undertaken and the amount of organisation 
displayed. It is noteworthy that the work is 
most co-ordinated and most energetically carried 
on where there are persons appointed under 
the Directors of Public Health whose special 
duty it is to foster Child Welfare activities. 

The care needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army is being 
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increasinglv realised, and nowhere more than 
in the units themsidves. The result has been, 
in the last tew yi'ars, the opening ot much 
work in this direction. Much of it is pin el v 
mcdKsil woik, which, in the absence of tamilies 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity. 
But genuine child widfare activities are also 
resent in sorai* centres many of them assisted 
y the M. & C. W Bureau Indian Ited (hoss 
Society which has undertaken the oiganisiiig 
work in place of the Lady Birdwood Army Child 
Welfare Committei*. A icmarkablc feature of 
this movement is the keenness ot tin* mt'ii tlu'm- 
selves to aid it, riMlising as they do the* bmietlt 
to their own M'oini'ii and children. There an* 
now very tew cantonmi'iits where some work 
ot this kind is not going on. 


So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to cdiiciiting women lu the elements 
of mothercraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve child he.ilth. In a 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily bo slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
is heir to in a land of great poverty, under- 
nourishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its inevitable corollaries arc endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage 
rate of sickly, under-developed, incompetent 
citizens. 
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INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what Is gene- 
rally termed Bed Gross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesopotamia by the Bt. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on Independent lines. 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Bed Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Be. 1,77,85.716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Bed Gross 
obiects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career In June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
191^ an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Bed Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Bed Gross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
In a world-wide League of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was Introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly# passed into law as Act XT of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and {authorised 
It not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the fnteiest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. As contemplated m tlie Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are 
eompletely decentralized, and are being carried 
on throu^ twenty-two Provincial and State 
Branches under which there are numerous sub- 
branches. ■ 

The objects on Which the funds of the 
Society may be spent are— 

1« The oaxe of the sKsk and wounded men of 
fils Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con. 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

8. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
murments, etc., for hospitals and health iustitu- 
tanis in need of them. 


6. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty's Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Bs. 10,000, Bs. 5,000, Bs. 1,000, Bs. 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Bs.l50, and any- 
thing between Bo. 1 and Bs. 6 annually or 
consolidated payment of Bs. 50. At the end of 
1033 there were 12,500 adult members of these 
various grades. 

To stimulate interest in the aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Bed Cross movement has been insti- 
tuted which embraces the student population. 
The Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movement. Other provinces 
are now following suit and at the end of 1931 
the number of members was 252>941. 

Constitution. — His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordisirily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vloe-Fresidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
Is Sir David Petrie, K:t.,o.i.B., C.v.o., o.b.-b., 
and the Organising Secretary, Miss Norah 
Hill, A.R.R.C. 

Finanoen.— The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a dose in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Bs. 56,38, 000 and Bs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securitiea 
and its finances at the end of December 1988| 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Bs. 67^ lakhs. The income 
derived from the capital of the Society, (which 
is 3 1 lakhs at present) after providing for certain 
liabfiities of the Central Society, is dis* 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central Our Day" Fund. 
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St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Indian Council.) 


The St. John Ambulance A»flociation was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects : — 

(а) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 

(б) The Instruction of iwrsons in the elemen- 
tary principles and practicse of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially (d a sick 
room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulane.e depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industry and traffic; 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps , 

(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910. It has 
since issued over 200,000 certlflcatt^s of pro- 
ficiency in First Aid, Homo Nursing, Home 
Hygiene and Sanitation and over 10,000 tokens 
such as Vouchers Medallions, Labels and Pen- 
dants for special proficiency in those subjects. 
The object of the Association is not to rival, 
but to aid, the medical man, and the subject- 
matter of instruction given at the classes quali- 
fies the pupil to adopt such measixres as may be 
advantageous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visits. 

During the year 1933 22,853 persons attended 
1,583 courses of Instruction in First Aid, Nursing 
Home, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and of 
these 13,957 qualified for the Association’s 


certificates: ?*./»., 12,869 in First Aid, 584 in 
Home Nursing, 451 in Hygiene and 53 in Sani- 
tation. A new course. Domestic Hygiene and 
Mothercraft, introduced in 1932 has not made 
much headway. To popularise Home Nursing, 
and Domestic Hygiene and Mothercraft courses 
among young girls and women special propa- 
ganda was stated. Stops were taken during 
1933 to arrange first aid courses for the personnel 
of flying clubs, but the response was poor. 

The Association has five grades of members, 
namely, Patrons, Honorary Oouncillors, Life 
Members Annual Members and Annual Asso- 
ciates. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 1,000, Us. 500, Us. 100, Us. 5, and Us. 2. 

The income of the Indian Council at head- 
quarters consists primarily of interest on securi- 
ties, a fixed annual grant from Grovernment, fees 
for certificates and membership subscriptions. 
The total income for 1933 was Us. 17,897, a 
more or less normal figure. Management 
expenses amounted to Us. 22,413. After adjust- 
ing assets and liabilities outstanding the revenue 
account tor 1933 showed a loss of Us. 6,305. 
The Council was able to carry on by taking a 
loan of Us. 7,000 from the Indian Red Cross 
Society and by buying much less stores than it 
sold, the balance of stores stock thus being 
reduced by Us. 11,000. The Council realise 
that the financial position and its maintenance 
by temporary expedients is unsatisfactory. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Countess ot Willingdon and His Excellency 
the CommandeT-in-Chief as President, Lady 
President and Cliairman, respectively, with 17 
members form the Indian Council. The general 
business of the Indian Council is conducted by 
an Executive Committee of which the Hon’ble 
Sir David Petrn*, Kt , c.i E., c.v.o., c.b e., is 
the Chairman, Miss Norah Hill, A.R R.c., the 
(leneral Secretary, and Sir Ernest Burdon, 
Kt,, c.s I., C.I.E., i.o.H., the Honorary ’rreasurer. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
BritiBh India erf persons who suffer from mental 
disorders is stul very inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
mental hospital” at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion exists for any kind of treatment. According 
to the last Census (J931) out of a total popula- 


tion of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) there are 
120,304 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 
to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000. In 
reviewing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the ” feeble-minded ” an item 
that is not included in the figures for Brit^h 
India, 
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INDIA, 


Provinces, States 

General population. 

Insane 

population. 

and Agencies. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Total. 

British India 

Indian States 

139,031,556 

41,807,367 

131,505,377 

30,413,478 

271,520,033 

81,310,845 

1 120,304 

J 

Total for all India . . 

181.828,023 

171,008,855 

352,837,778 

120,304 


For the care of the 1 20,304 insanea of India and 
Burma there exists aecoinmodation in mental 
hospitals for 9,244 hence only one person in eij^ht 
out of the total insane population can obtain 
accommodation in institutions which exist 


especially for their care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of mental 
hospitals in each province during 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
(lischarKed cured and died : — 


Provinces. 

No. of Mental 
Hospita»s. 

Admitted and 
j readmitted 
during the year 

Total Population of 
Mental Hospitals. 

! Discharged 
' cured . 

1 Died. 

1 

Daily average. 

I 

1 Criminal 
Lunatics. 

j Males. 

, « 

j Total. 

1 

Strength. 

Sick. 

Assam 

1 

66 

410 

95 

505 

21 

47 



438*47 

59*35 

246 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2 

364 

1,535 

398 

1,933 

206 

53 

1,604*49 

74*68 

614 

U Dited Provinces . . 

3 

779 

1,561 

412 

1,073 

174 

106 

1,274*83 

155*03 

425 

Punjab 

1 

397 

982 

262 

1,244 

132 

102 

889*88 

73*63 

207 

Central Provinces . , 

1 

87 

389 

95 

484 

33 

10 

410*96 

20*37 

135 

Bombay 

5 

608 

•• 


2,109 

287 

171 

1,534*20 

93* 7 

226 

Madras . . . . 

3 

460 

1,155 

357 

1,512 

143 

80 

1,105* *29 

135*89 

194 

Burma 

0 

276 

1,111 

169 

1,280 

88 

58 

1.052*55 

44*06 

564 

Total 

18 

3,048 


1 . . 

11,040 

•• 

636 

8,305*67 

656*71 

2,601 


It will be observed that there is now no mental 
hosintal in Bengal. Insanes from this province 
are treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Kan chi. All Mental hospitals are 
under the direct control of the Provincial adminis- 
trative medical offleora except the European 
Mental Ilospital at llanchi which is controlled 
by a Board of Trustees presided over .by the 
Commissioner of Chota-Nagpur. The socalled 
“Central" Mental Hospitals, that is to 
say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) and 
Rangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Kanchi (one for Europeans and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered by whole-time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists. The Adminis- 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
British India and Burma lies with the Civil 


Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
be situated. It is probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
can claim any pretension to be up-to-date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Kanchi. All the others are for the most part 
over-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modern 
lines out of the question. The only province 
in India which has so far displayed some apprecia- 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised countries is Madras. 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in its attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing, in the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of mental diseases. 
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As regards the incidence of insanity among the 
various races of India as well as the incidence of 
insanity in relation to occupation, no reliable 
information is available in view of the compara- 
tive paucity of cases m proportion to the general 


population that come under observation. On 
the other hand the incidence by age is shown 
fairly well in the Census Report of 1921 which is 
as follows : — 


INDIA. 


AGE. 

Insane. 

Distribution of the in- 
sane by age per 10,000 
of each sex. 

I Male. 

1 Female. 

Male. 

1 Female. 

Ykaks 








0- 5 .. 

• • * . 


• • 

651 

484 

121 

142 

B-10 .. 




2,9u5 

1,882 

539 

558 

10-15 .. 




4,098 

2,733 

761 

803 

15-20 

• • • • 



4,366 

3,076 

810 

904 

20-25 

• • « • 



6,518 

3.379 

1,024 

993 

25-30 . . 




6,861 

3,582 

1,273 

1,053 

30-35 .. 




7,231 

3,849 

1,342 

1,131 

35-40 .. 




5,6.51 

2,949 

1,049 

867 

40-45 . . 




5,316 

3,486 

987 

1.025 

45-50 . . 




3.332 

! 

2,157 

618 

634 

50-56 . . 




3,132 

2,492 

581 

783 

65-60 . . 




1,465 

1,036 

272 

305 

60-65 




1,683 

1,471 

.... 

.... 

65-70 - . 




602 

439 


.... 

70 and over 




1,070 

1,006 


.... 

Unspecified 

.. 

m 


270 

133 


.... 

Total for all India 

•• 

•• 

54,151 

34,154 

623 

857 


A further result of the widespread ignorance 
and apathy both official and non-ollicial, towards 
jisychiatry and its cognate interests, is tho lack 
of any provision for the caic and treatment of 
mentally defective children. In 1925, the 
Hon’ble Haroon Jaffer moved the Council of 
State to recommend to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Provincial Governments be 
asked to investigate the best means of dealing 
quickly and adequately with cases of mental 
defectives. A discussion followed which was 
remarkable only for the ignorance of the subject 
displayed by all who took part in it. The motion 
was eventually withdrawn. 

Finally there is still a lamentable failure 
everywhere to appreciate the intimate associa- 


tion of crime with mental disorder and the 
extreme paucity of medical men throughout 
the w'hole of India with any real knowledge of 
mental diseases leave the decision of questions 
involving what the law terms “ responsibility 
in crime in the hands of medical men who are in 
no sort of sense “ experts ”. In other words 
the current ideas both as regards the theory 
and practice of dcialing with insanity and crime 
in India can only be described as archaic. 

(See also “ Insanity in India ” by Colonel G. 
F. W. Ewens, I.M.S., and “ Lunacy in India ’* 
by Colonel A. W. Overbeck- Wright, M.JD., 
D.P.E., T.M.S. and Colonel H. P. Jago ^Shaw’s 
book.) 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Duiferln in 1885, 
the object being to open women's hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring these out when necessary from 
Xlurope. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription. In addition 
Branches were formed in each Province, each 
Branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it. 

The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial Branches; it gWes scholarships to a 
numl)erof women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women. 


It has assisted by grants-in-aid the building of 
a number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 18 Provincial 
Branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidize the Conn- 
tess of Dufferin's Fund to the extent of 
Bs. 3,44,306 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India — this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a Junior service of 6 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
tor the senior service. 

The President is H. E. The Countess of 
Willingdon, c.i., g.b.b. The Hon. Secretary is 
the Surgeon to H. E. The Viceroy, and the 
Secretary Dr. M. V, Webb, C.H.O., W.M.8., Red 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Estates, Simla. 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of I 
£85,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
Glass medical women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chim 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service ; (b) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are In the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferin's Fund, are to ha\e 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qnaliflcations.— The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a TOrson 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 


or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India. (5) Must be between the ages of 
twenty- four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-class medical woman, i.e., she must 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act; but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability, (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the serviceJadies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactoriljr 
passed their ap^intments are confirmed. 
The services of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special institutions, 
which may be responsible lor whole or part 
of the pay. 

Pay.— The rates of pay are as follows;— 
let to 8rd year Rs. 450 per month. 


itb 

to 

6th „ 

•• 

500 


7th 

to 

9th „ 

tf 

550 

II 

10th 

to 

12th ., 

»» 

600 

II 

13th 

to 

15th „ 

ft 

650 

ft 

Idth 

to 

I8th 

If 

700 

ft 

19th 

to 

21st 

If 

750 

ff 

22nd 

to 

24tb 

II 

800 

If 

24th 

and after „ 

If 

650 

If 
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also an overseas allowance of Bs. 100 per 
month to those below 12 years* service and 
Bs. 150 per month to those of 12 years* service 
and over. Every officer of the Service shall 
pass an examination in such vernacular as the 
Executive Committee shall appoint within the 
first three years of her service, and shall receive 
no increment after that period until svch 
examination has been passed. In addition 
famished quarters are provided free of rent or 
a house rent allowance to be determined by 
the Provincial Committee may be granted in 
lien of it. 

Officers of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in very special cases retirement 
is compulsory at the age of fifty-five An 
officer recruited in England, whose appointment 
is not confirmed, or who is dismissed, is granted 
an allowance sufficient to pay her passage to 
England. 

Leave Rules.— (a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty. \b) 
Leave on average pay is granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer’s period on duty, according to Funda- 
mental Buies. More than eight months’ leave 
on average pay is not granted at one time, (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowance 
of 12 sh. per day is granted in addition to | 
average pay during study leave, id) Extra- 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee, (e) Leave not 
due may be panted subject to the following 
conditions: — (i) on medical certificate, without 
limit of amount; and (n) otherwise than on 
medical certificate, for not more than three 
months at any one time and six months in all, 
reckoned in terms of leave on average pay. (/) 
The maximum period of continuous absence from 
duty on leave granted otherwise than on medical 
certificate is 18 months, {g) When an officer 
returns from leave which was not due and which 
was debited against her leave account, no leave 
will become due to her until the expiration of a 
fresh period spent on duty, sufficient to earn a 
credit of leave equal to the period of leave which 
she took before it was due. There are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
doctor appointed in England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 


expenses. There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of journeys by rail and road. 

There is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent, of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum 

or at such rate as the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association.” 

An officer loses the contributions made to her 
account by the Association with the interest 
thereon if she resigns (except on account of ill- 
health) before completing five years’ service 
or in the event of dismissal. On retirement 
after approved service the sum which has accu- 
mulated to the credit of the subscriber is handed 
over to her. 

Free Passages- — Officers of the Women’s 
Medical Service are granted free return passages 
corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
Concessions to officers of all-India services. The 
maximum number of return passages granted 
during an officer’s entire term of service must not 
exceed four, the first falling due after 4 years 
service. 

The Training Reserve of the Women*! 
Medical Service — This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of elgut, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities. 
Salaries range from Bs. 200 to Bs. 300 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed in India. 

2. Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage. Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India. 

3. Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have powe, 
to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to appoint- 
ment. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1908, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement In the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have 
b ee n trained in addition to large numbers who 


have been partially trained. Of late years the 
Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
registration and supervision of indigenous dais. 
It has also done much propaganda work. 
The fund is now administered by the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian Bed 
Cross Society. 
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Nursing. 


LAlDY HARDINGE MEDICAI 

The Lady Hardinfre Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
February 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Dcihi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the lluling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardinge’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical S(‘rvice, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the 
Viceroy, an Indian meml)er of the Oouneil of 
State, a Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a i)rivate Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resitlcrit of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi. The Hoiiorarv Seeretaiy, who 
Is also a member of the Governing Body, is the 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service 
Tho Deputy Accountaiit-Gcneral, Geatral llcvc- 
ues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

Tho College and Hospital, togeflier with sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Dellii city. The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Stiict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, he 
guaranteed in the case of students. A.s the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at tiio Civil Hospital, Delhi. 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- 
seum, Lecture Booms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students. The hospital is a tine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in-patients and a commodious out-patients’ 
department. The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Bs. 3,11,000 from ths 
Government of India, supplemented by grante 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 


COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 

Students arc prepared for the Intermediate 
Science Examination, and the M.B., B.S. degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the 
College is affiliated. 

Senior Staff. 

Principal mid Profeswr oj Midwifery and Qynm- 
coloffif — Dr Miss L Houitoii, M.L., &c., 
Women’s Medical Service, 

Vire-Pnnnpal and Professor of Surgery — Miss 
Jlamilioii Browne, m.b. ch M. (Syd.), I>. T. M. 
(Calcutta), W.M.S 

Professor of Medicine — Miss N.|E. Trouton, M.B., 
B.S. (Loud.), M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M.(Calcutta.) 

Profc'isor of Ophthalmology — Miss B. Boulston, 
M.B., ch. B. (Glas.), h.o. (Oxon.), b.u.C.S. 
(Edin ), W.M.S. 

Professor of l*athology — Mr^'. L. S. Ghosh, 

M B., ch. B. (Aberdeen), r.P.n. (Cambridge). 
W.M S. 

Professor of Anatomy — Miss TC. J. McDermott, 
M.B., B.S. (Punjab), W.M.S. 

Professor of Physiology — Miss E. Suric, M. Pc. 
Professor of Radiology — Dr, Bekhi, m.b b.s. (Ph.), 
3 ) M.R & E (Cantab). 

Lecturer in Physics and Mathematics, and Super- 
intendent of the Science Department —Mias J. H. 
Boss, M.A., B.Sc. (Glas.) 

Lecturer in i^hemistry — Miss Sosheila Bara, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 

Lecturer in Biology — Miss C. C. Burt, B.sc. 
(Edin.) 

Lecturer in English — Miss Ebbutt, M.A. (Dublin). 

Modem liiinguage Tripos (Cantab.). 

Bursar and Warden~M\aa M, W. Jesson, M a 
(C antab.) 

Attached to the Hospital there are : (1) a 
Tiaining School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
Scliool tor Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admishion and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from tho Nursing Superintendents, 
Ladv Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 


where the chief hospitals in the Piesidency 
towns arc well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees. These hospitals also act as training 
'institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
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fully trained nurses, both to meet their own , 
demands and those of outside institutions | 
and private agencies. In this way the supply ! 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and I 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Bombay , 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through . 
the estabhshraeut of the Bombay Presidency j 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, j 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives ol the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government. The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be ] 
central examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in adminis- 
tration. 

State Registration of Nursesfor allindiais 
much required. A meeting was held in Bombay 
in 1923 when Nurses from the Presidency met 
to discuss the question. It is desired tliat India 
should have its own State Register as m the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and exarpinations should be brouaht 
into line with these countries Government has 
proposed to cstabli'?h a Provinciai Register 
preparatory to an AU-India Register. 

Nursing Bodies. — The Secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Hospital Nurses* Institution is Mr. A. R. 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies m Calcutta are Lady Mmto’s Jiidian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4,Hun- 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road. South ; Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses' j 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras , 
there is the General Hospital, with a j 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity , 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at' 
Kllpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the i 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ainplhill 
Nurses' Institute and the South Indian Nursing] 
Association (now amalgamated). President,] 
Her Excellency Lady Goschen. The Associa-i 
tion has under its management — The Lady\ 
Ampthill I^^urses' Jnstitutet Western Castle, j 
Mount Road, Madras. Fully trained and i 
expeiienccd nurses for all cases ol illness both ] 
among Europeans and Indians, always available. ] 
The Lady WiUimjdon liursing Ilome, Western 
Castle, Mount Road, Madras, and Nilgiri 
NurS'ing and Convalescent Home ^ Ootacamuiid, 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents. 

Bombay Presidency.—The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
reahse the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr, L, R, W. FoMest at St. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together \^ith a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and AUied Hospitals and after- ! 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 


raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works. This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 
the primary object of establishing a nursing 
j service from which the Nursing staff at ^vern- 
ment aided hospitals under management of 
1 Nursing Association might be recruited. This 
1 function, however, was never carried out by the 
I Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
i under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and midwives and also main- 
taming a Provident Fund for the employees of 
the affiliated associations have been successfully 
carried out from 1911 to 1933. Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws of the Association wore 
; however revised brought into line with the 
j actual working of the Association. Towards 
I the end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
I some steps must be taken to do so and accord - 
I ingly appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
j Rules and By-laws. The Sub-CJommittec 
'reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules. 

After fully considering the Sub-Gommittee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an A(!t on the line of the 
Registration Act in the United K ingdom. Pend - 
ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
1st April 1929. 

The following are affiliated Associations as 
well as Training Institutions — 

St. George’s Hospital Nursing Association, 
Bombay, (for Nurses only), Hon. Secre- 
tary: R. W. Douglass, Esq. 

I Jamshetji Jijibhoy Hospital Nursing Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, (for Nurses and Midwives), 
Hon. Secretary: Dr. M. V. Mehta, o.ii.K., 

Cama & Albless Hospitals Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay (for Nurses and Midwives) 
Nil. This is now purely Govt, institution. 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association, Poona 
(for Nurses and Mid wives) Nil. This is 

* now purely Govt, institution. 

Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
(for Nurses only), Hon. Secretary: F. T. 
M. Day. 
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Civil Hospital Hursing Association, Nasik 
(for Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary : 
Civil Surgeon, Nasik. 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Ahme* 
dabad (for Nurses and Mldwives), Hon. 
Secretary; Civil Surgeon, Ahmed abad. 

Victory Nursing Association, Sholapur (for 
Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary: 
Civil Surgeon, Sholapur. 

Infant Welfare Society’s (Bombay) ; Wadi 
Bunder Maternity Home, Worli Maternity 
Home and Be Lisle Road Maternity Home. 
(For Mid wives only). 

Hindu Nirashrlt Fund Maternity Home, 
Surat. (For Midwives only). 

Brahman Sabha Mhaskar Maternity Hospital, 
Bombay. (For Midwives only). 

Sheth Vadllal Sarabhai General Hospital and 
China! Maternity Home, Ahmedabad. 
(For Nurses and Midwives). 

Dhanrajgirji Hospital, Sholapur. (For Nurses 
and Midwives). 

Nawanagar Stat-e Hospitals • Irwin Hospital, 
Victoria Hospital and Ba Shri Sajuba Female 
Hospital. (For Midwives and Nurses). 

Bai Jerbal Wadia Hospital, Parel, Bombay. 
(For Junior Examination only). 

The following are only affiliated Associations 
but not Training Institutions : — 

East Khandesh District Nursing Association, 
Hony. Secretary ; Civil Surgeon, Jalgaon. 

Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony. Secretary ; R. W. Bullock. 

Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Bijapur 

Byram ji Jljibhoy Nursing Association, 

Matheran. 

Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony. Secretary; Civil Surgeon, Dharwar. 

Hanara Nursing Association, Karwar, Hon. 
Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Karwar. 

Fanch -Mahals Nursing Association, Godhra, 
Hony. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Godhra. 

Prince of Wales Nursing Association, Aden, 
Hony. Secretary : I. Taylor, Esq. ** 

Louise Lawrence Civil Hospital Nursing 
Association, Sukkur, Sind. 


The following are recognised Training 
Institutions : — 

V. J. Hospital, Ahmedabad (for Midwives). 

State General Hospital, Baroda (lor Nurses 
and Midwives). 

Civil Hospital, Belgaum (for Nurses and 
Mid wives). 

King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for Nurses only). 

Bai Yamunabai L. Nair Charitable Hospital, 
Lamington Road, Bombay (for Nurses only). 

Roman ji Dinshaw Petit Parsi General Hos- 
pital, Cumballa Hill, Bombay (for Nurses 
only). 

Lady Dufferin and Louise Lawrence Institute, 
Karachi (for Nurses and Midwives). 

Morarbhai Vrajabhukandas Hospital, Surat 
(for Midwives). 

American Presbyterian Mission Hospital, 
Miraj (for Nurses only). 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Vengurla (for Nurses 
and Mid wives). 

Parsi Lying-in Hospital, Bombay (for 
Mid wives only). 

St. Margaret’s Hospital, Poona (for 
Nurses and Midwives only). 

King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona, 
(for Midwives only). 

Nowrosji Wadia Maternity Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for Midwives only). 

Zenana Mission Hospital, Broa'di (for Mid- 
wives only). 

Lady Dufferin Hospital, Sholapur (for Mid- 
wives only). 

Canada Hospital, Nasik (for Nurses and 
Mid wives). 

Municipal Maternity Homes, Bombay. — 
Bellasis Road (Byculla). 

Imamwada (Mazgaon). 

Cadell Road (Worli). 

Victoria Cross Road (Byculla). 

Khetwadi (Girgaon). 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fund, 

Address: — The Registrar, Bombay Nursing 
Council, Old Custom House, Fort, Bombay. 

Lady Mliito's Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — ^In 1906 this Association was inaugurated . 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans In India, which 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
'to continue its administration and to carry out 
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the es^nsion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
aiid Hrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nuising system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged I^ursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need 'for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the (govern* 
ment of India, Lieut.-Govemors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fiuctua* 
tions increased a little with time. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.** 

The duties of the ^ome Committee are, as 
before, largely concerned in dispatching — as 
requir^ — suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip* 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency The Countess of 
Willingdon is President of the Central Committee 
in India. 

Hon. Secretary : Malox F. M. Collins, r.a.m.c. 

Chief Lady Superintendent : Miss G. 
Beckett. Address — Central Committee, L.M.I. 
N.A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla; and Bed Cross 
Building, New Delhi. 

Secretary, Home Committee : Miss M. E. Bay, 
B.B.C., 10, Witherly Mansions, Earls Court Sq. 

Nurses* Or^nizations. — The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses* 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers. The Trained Nurses* Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Soperln* 


tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifsring nursing education, promoting tsprit 
dB eorpi among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membership of 472, 
including nurses traihed in ten ur more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal* 
andersi Australians and Indians. The Associ* 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses* Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the International Council 
of Nurses. 

The Trained Nurses* Association of India.-** 

Was founded and incorporated with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1908. Its 
objects are (ft) to uphold in every way the 
dignity and honour of the Nursing profession ; 
(ft) to promote a sense of esprit de corps among 
all nurses ; (c) to enable members to take counsel 
together on matteis affecting their profession; 
(d) to elevate nursing education by obtaining 
a better class of (jandidates ; (c) to raise 
the standard of training ; ( f) to strive to bring 
about a more uniform system of education, 
examination and certification for trained 
nurses, both Indian and European, and fy) to 
arrange reciprocity between different provinces, 
States and other countries. Nurses eligible for 
membership are those holding a certificate of 
not less tlian three years’ general training in a 
recognised training school. The Trained Nurses* 
Association ot India is affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses and its affiliated Associa- 
tions are the Health Visitors’ League and the 
Midwives’ Union. The official organ of the 
Association is called “ The Nursing Journal of 
India”. The Association has 800 members and 
304 student nurses. 

Patrons : H. E. The Countess of Willingdon, 
Simla; H. K. J^ady Biabouine, Bombay and 

H. E. Lady Maijorie Erskme, Madras. 

President: Miss M. E. Abram, S.B.N., 
Matron-Superintendent, Presidency General 
Hospital, Calcutta. 

Vice-Presidents : Miss D. Chadwick, 8.B.N., 
S.C.M., Matron- Superintendent, Government 
Hospital for Women and Children, Egmore, 
Madras; Miss A, Wilkhieon, 8.B.N., S.CM., 
Matr<>n, St. Stephen’s Hospital, Delhi. 

Secretary * Miss Diana Hartley, S.B.N, S.C.M. 

I, Madavakkam Tank Boad, Kilpauk, Madras. 
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How. Secreiury and Treasurer : Miss Gadsden, ] It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
Goneral Hospital, Madras. tion for Home Rule between 1914 and 191 7 


Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through the country , 
sympathetically and achieved tlie i)olitical j 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the Joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
Just to allow this injustice to remain unredresa- 
ed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- 
tation for the vote by women in BritJiin and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make { 
a large Impact on women's consciousness and ; 
Indeed no protest was made when it was sud- i 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some j 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified | 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair { 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 1 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in : 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Loc U Government 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seata 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seat in Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards. 


that women began to waxe up to tneir 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex. Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political seif- 
consciousncss amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

During the Hon. E. S. Montagu’s visit only 
I one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
[ was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
j reforms which women wore specially desirous of 
i recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation: 

“Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hlndu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 3) that * the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,* and in the Memorandum (3) that ' the 
fianchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the jjeople.* We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as ' people,* and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementioned Me- 
morandum that * a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request that it shall include the representation 
01 our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Eni- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
1 of the franchise or for service in public life.’* 

j The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
1 appointment first that though the Secretary of 
j State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
1 All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
, Scheme of Peforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
' Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
I was published no mention of women was made 
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though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
Investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise In this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country’s support of the 
Inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Governmeiit 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. and 
Miss Hcrabai Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of the 
extension of the franchise to women in India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by a resolution in favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years* time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Travancore, a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by I)ewan Bahadur Krishnan i^air of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu- 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and it«< 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council. The Debate took place on April 
Ist and after a short discussion, in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
futuio. When the division was taken, it resulted 
in the resolution being carried by a majority 
of 84. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and it has done this uugnidgingjy and 
unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi, the 
first woman member of the British Indian 
Legislature, has been able to introduce legisla- 
tion to do away with the Devadasi service in 
the Hindu teqiples and the immoral traffic 
in women and children. She has also devoted 
her attention to the dc^'clopment of the educa- 
tion of girls and to the promotion of the health 
of mothers and children. 
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Mr, Trlvedl brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in Its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by J{ao Saheb 
Harilal Desaibhai Desai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras, the 
intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting ot 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and lor a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 

'fhe Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 52 in favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral. ’J’hus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies gave the lead to the other Provinces. 
In September, 1922, Mr, S. IM. Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re- 
solution, which as debated 1 01 thit'c days but 
finally defeated bv 56 to 37 votes, a bloc ol 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly againf,t 
it. In September 1925 the, Bengal Connell pass- 
ed the Suffrage Resolution by a vote of 54 to 38. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha’s similar Res>olution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes' majority. 

These Debates proved so edueational to their 
respective Provinces that the Bengal and 
Behar Provmi'es have since granted qualified 
women the Municipal Vote. 

In February, 1923, a world siifTragi' record 
was made by th(^ unanimous vote of the United 
Provinces Lt^gislativo Council in lav our ot 
Woman Suffrage. 

In 1926 the Punjab granted wuman suffrage 
without a division, and lu 1920 the Central 
Provinces. 

The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provi.Mon 
tor their election as Coiuieillors if the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their admission and 
if that Resolution is approved of by tho 
Governor. 

In April, 1922, tho Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff- 
rage Resolution. Tho vote for the Representa- 
tive Assembly ol Mysore was granted to women 
in October, 1922. 'ITie vote for Mysore Legis- 
lative I’ranchise was granted to the Mvsoio 
women by 11. H. The Maharaja and llis Privy 
Council in June 1923. In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Sufi rage for 
its Province by 26 to 8. It also has been ibo first 
Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow- 
ing Women to enter the Council as members. 

In 1929 soon after the All-India Women’s 
Educational Reform was held in Patna, the 
Legislative Council of Behar and OriSsa 
gave women the right of voting, election and 
nommationto the Council on the same terms 
as men. Thus the whole of British India has now 
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given to women equal political rights with men. 
The result has already demonstrated itself la 
the remarkable advancement of all the Interests 
of women along the lines of education, health, 
housing, morality and social customs. 


The Indian Native States of TravancorOi Co- 
chin and Rajkot are the only placet in India 
whete we sex disqualiflcation has been com- 
pletely removed from the statute book. These 
have allowed women the right to stand for elec- 
tion for the Legislative Council as well as the j 
right to vote for it, and two women have been 
elected to the newly formed Representative ; 
Council of Rajkot. The year 1925 has been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first 
Woman Minister to Government. Mrs. Poonem 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician. She acted as Minister 
for Health to the State for three years. 
CObhin State nominated Mrs. Madhavi Amma 
as a melnber of its first Legislative Council. 


In British India by the terms of the Reform 
Bill the Councils had no power to alter the dis- 
quallfloatlon of sex which remains against the 
right to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils. This could only be changed by the 
vote of the British Parliament; and the gaining 
of this right remained as a further objective of 
the women suffragists. Many large, influential 
meetings were held claiming the right of 
women to entry of the Legislatures. A depu- 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
supported by him and by his Government. 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces which had already granted 
women the Legislative franchise. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly hag pas. ed by a large majority a 
Resolution granting the Assembly francnise 
to the women of such Provinces . Accordingly in 
November 1923, women in India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provindal 
lAl^lative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The number of women 
who voted in the large cities was surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
comprised women of all castes and com- 
munities. 


In April, 1926, as a result of a favourable 
recommendation of the Muddiman Committee 
on Franchise Reforms, the Rule was changed in 
the Reform Bill which disqualified women from 
entering the Legislatures. Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re- 
solutions allowing qualified women to be elected 
or nominated as members of these bodies. 
Again Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
fint to pass a Resolution admitting women to 
its membership. Bombay and the Punjab 
followed its lead in August and October respec- 
tively. This enabled women to become 
members of the Councils which have been 
functioning since then. But the permission 


came too late for women to stand for election 
with any great chance of success, so the Women's 
Indian Association asked that women be 
nominated by Government for the new Coundls 
in those Provinces which had voted to admit 
them, and that women also be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State. Thus 
the year 1926 marked another milestone passed 
on the road to the complete political emanci- 
pation of Indian womanhood. 

In 1926 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal, all granted the Franchise to women. 
The year 1927 was notable for ibiS nomination of 
the first woman member to a Legislative Council 
in British India, the recipient of the honour 
being Dr. MuthulaeshmI Ammal, and she was 
further honoured by being elected unanimously 
by her Colleagues In the Madras Legislative 
Council, to the Office of Deputy President oJf 
THE Council. Since then MrS. Rale has been 
nominated to the Legislative C/Ouncil of the 
Central Provinces, and Mrs. Ahmed Shaw to 
that of the Uxlited Provinces. A Deputation 
from the All-India Women's Conference in Delhi 
in 1928 waited on the Viceroy requesting him to 
nominate two women to the Legislative Assembly. 
That has still remained ungranted. 

The number of women enfranchised by the 
grant of the vote throughout India will not 
be more than a million under the present quali- 
fications. Property and not literacy is the basis 
of the franchise, though the grant of the vote 
to every graduate of seven years* standing 
ensures that the best educated women of the 
country as well as those who have to 
shoulder the largest property responsibili- 
ties will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood. 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and has been adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 

Though the Women's Indian Association 
was the only Indian women's society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objects, 
almost all other women's organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights and the 
following ladies have identified themselves 
specially with the movement ; Lady D. Tata, 
Lady A. Bose, Lady T. Sadasivaier, the 
Begum of Cambay, Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, Mrs. Jalji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia, Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Dr. 
A. Besant, Mrs. M. E. Cousins, Mrs. Srirangamma, 
Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss 8. Sorabji,. 
Mrs. Rhedkar, Dr. Mistry, Dr. MuthulakMimi 
Ammal, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Saraladevi Cboud- 
hurl, Mrs. Rnmudini Basu, Mrs. R. N. Roy, 
Lady Shafl, Mrs. Hassan Imam, Miss 8. B. 
Das, Mrs. P.K. Sen, Mrs. Rustondl Faridoonfi, 
Mrs. B. Rama Rao, Mrs. Deep Naxain Sin^, 
Mrs. Raachid, Mrs. van Gildemeester, etc. 
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This School was established by Boyal Charter 
in June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as set out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples. Ancient and Modern, and 
in the Literature, History, Religion, Law, Cus- i 
toms and Art of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Ctoverning Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
similar insUtutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
Its other Schools. 

The School possesses noble and interesting 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
British (Jovemmeht under the London Institu- 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912. The sum of £25,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 
they are in the heart of the City. The School 


provides teaching in more than seventy subjects. 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
included in the curriculum. 

Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
a special feature in the teaching of the School. 
There is a whole time Professor in Phonetics, the 
classes for which are numerically larger than in 
any other subject. It is intended to record 
fully in phonetic symbols all the languages taught 
at the School. 

Owing to the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation a npw sub-department under Pro- 
fessor Lloyd James has been opened for the 
teaching of and research into African Linguistics. 

Ckiurses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff. 

Pofron, H. M. the King. Chairman of th^ 
Ooveming Body, Sir Harcourt Butler, o.o.s.l- 
Dir«c<or, Professor Sir E. Denison Ross, O.I.K., 
I), iitt. Ph.P. Secretary, G. W. Rossetti, m.a« 


Name. 


Teaching Staff. 

Subjede. 


Statue-, 

Lecturer. 


Ethel O. Ashton Swahili 

H. W. Bailey, n. Phil, m.a Iranian Studios „ 

T. Grahame Bailey, M.A., B.D., d. Litt. .. Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) .. Reader. 

G. P. Bargery Hausa Lecturer, 

L. D. Barnett. M.A., D. Litt Indian History and Sanskrit . . „ 

C. O. Blagden, M.A., D. Litt Malay Reader. 


Lecturer. 

Hon. i^ecturer. 
Lecturer. 
Lecturer. 
Professor. 


R. T.Butlin,B.A. Phonetics 

K. de B. Codrington, m.a Indian Arts and Crafts . . 

6. H. Darab Khan , m.a. Persian 

C. C. Davies, ph.D. .. .. .. Indian History .. 

H. H. Dodwell, M.A History 

E. Dora Edwards, m.a., d. Liti Chinese Reader. 

D. E. Evans, B.A. Hindustani Lecturer. 

.T. R. Firth, M .A Linguistics .. .. .. ,, 

S, G. Vesey FitzGerald, M.A Indian Law „ 

H. A. R. Gibb, M.A Arabic Professor. 

Shaykh M. M. Gomaa, b.a Arabic Lecturer. 

Beatrice Honikman, m.a. African Phonetics & Linguistics. .Assistant 

Lecturer. 

Japanese .. .. .. . .Lecturer. 

Phonetics Professor, 

Chinese 


C!ommander N. E. Isemonger, R.N. (retired) , 

9, A. Lloyd James, M.A 

4. Sir Reginald Johnston, K.O.M.Q., o.b.I!., m.a., 
LL.D. 


S. G. Kanhere .. .. .. .. Marathi and Gujarati ..Lecturer, 

O. E. Leeson Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) . . „ 

H. J, Melzian, Ph.l> African Phonetics and Linguistics. „ 


'f 
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TEACHING aTAFF--(eontd.) 

Name, Subjects, Status, 


2. V. Minorsicy 

2. W. Sutton Page, o.b.e., b.a., b.d 

C, S. K. Pathy, m.a., d-cs-l 

M. ]). Katnasuriya, rh.D. 

3. P. J. Richards, M.A 

Ali lllza Bey 

7, Sir E. Denison Ross, d. Litt., ph.D. 

n, C. A. Rylands, b.a. 

3. W, Stcde, ph.n 

J. A. Sfcwait, M.C., C.I.E., i.L.i)., m.a., i.c.s. .. 
S. 'J'opalian 

2. A, S. Tiitton, D Litt 

A. N. Tuckci, M.A., Ph.l). 

8. P^. L. Turner, M.O., m.a., d. Litt 

3. Ida C. Ward, i>. J-it. 

6. I. Wartski, b.a 

S. Yoshitake 

Kadry Zalir, M.A. 


Persian Literature cfe History ..Reader. 

Bengali 

Tamil and Telugu Lecturer. 

Sinhalese „ 

Indian ArohsBology .. , .Hon .Lecturer 

Turkish Lecturer. 

Persian . . Professor. 

Sanskrit . . Lecturer. 

Pali and Sanskrit ,, 

Burmese „ 

Armenian and Turkish .. .. ,, 

Arabic Reader. 

African Plionctics and Linguistics.Lecturer. 

Sanskrit Professor. 

African Phonetics and Linguistics.Lecturer. 

Modern Hebrew „ 

Japanese and Mongolian . . . . ,, 

Arabic „ 


1. University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 

2. Univ'ersity Header and Appointed Teacher. 

3. Recognised Teacher in the University of London. 

4. University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher. 

5. University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with special 

reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

6. Ahad Ha’nm Lectureship m Modern Hebrew. 

7. University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher (Director). 

8* University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher. 

U. University Professoi’ of Phonetics and Appointed Teacher. 

PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India 11 a person has been ap- 2 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to bo ofileially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will. All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
dosed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immovable properties are 
usually assessed at 161 years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs. 1,000 no probate duty is payable ; 
up to Rs. 9,000 in excess of first Rs. 1.000 the 
duty is at 2%, between Es. 10,000 and 
Rs. 50,000 the duty payable is at 8 % and 
between Rs. 50,000 and 1,00,000 the duty pay- 
able is at 4% and over Rs. 1.00,000 the duty 
payable is @ 5%. In determining the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro- 
bate duty the following items are allowed to be 
deducted: 

1 . Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gagi' encumbrances. 


The amount of funeral expenses. 

Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not benehcially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 


The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly immovable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant Of probate. If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
I the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
’is ordered to be granted. 



The Fisheries of India 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could 
wor^ they exploited in a fashion comparable 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 years concurrently with i 
improvement in the methods of transport 
and increase in demand for fish, cured as well | 
as fresh, from the growing population of the ! 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The j 
caste system,however, exerts a blighting influence 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade are universal- 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education, the isolation caused 
by their work and caste and their extreme 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, . 
suspicious and prejudiced of the population, j 
extremely averse to amending the methods ' 
of their forefathers and almost universally j 
without the financial resources requisite to 1 
the adoption of new methods, even when con - 1 
vinced of their value. Higher caste capitalists ] 
have hitherto fought shy of associating with ' 
the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot bo counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 


appears that the general conditions of the 
industry are such that the initiative must 
necessarily be taken by Government in the 
uplift and education of the fishing community 
and in the introduction and testing of new and 
improved apparatus and methods. 

The first local Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the industry, both marine 
and fresh-water, appointing Sir F. A. Nicholson 
to supervise operations. Bengal followed suit 
in 1906, and from these beginnings have sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments qf Madras, 
Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa. Bombay, the 
remaining seaboard province, has comparatively 
small fresh -water interests compared with 
Madras and Bengal and as it happens that 
her marine fisheries are favoured with good 
harbours and the most enterprising race of 
fishermen in India, there was less urgent need 
for State help in the industry. Fisheries 
there were a subject of Gov65rnment solicitude 
for five years after the war but they finally 
ceased to receive any attention after the aboli- 
tion in 1924 of tiic shoit lived Departmemt of 
Industries to which this subject was allotted. 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is 
margined by a shallow-water urea within the 
100 fathom lino of 40,000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of flshable water lies idle and unproduc- 
tive. The surf-swept East coast is singularly 
deficient in harbours wiiereon fishing fleets 
can be based, and so from Gan jam to Negapatam, 
the unsinkable catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
fishing craft. Its limitations circumscribe 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently 
these men are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be 
if better and larger boats were available and' 
possible. The West coast is more favoured 
From September till April weatlier conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily. No difficulty is found in beaching 
canoes and boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population is a large one. In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1927-28, the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 114,502. The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer {Gybium or 
Scomberomorous), Pomfret (Apolectus and Stro^ 
maUus) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
(Caranx). Jew fish (Snaenidae), Whiting 
(Sillago.) Tlir6ad-fln8 {Polynemus), Sardines 
(Ciupea) and Mackerel (Scomber). In economic 
importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of 
inferior quality such as Sardine (Clupea). 
Mackerel (Scomber), Cat fish (Arim), Bibbon 


fish (Trichiuru^), Goggles (Caranx crumen- 
opthalmus) and Silver bellies (Equula and Cazza) 
take precedence of the former. Sardine and 
Mac.kerel over-shadow all others. So greatly 
in excess of lood requirements are the catches 
of sardines, that every year large quantities 
are turned into oil and manure. Fishing outside 
the 5 fathom line is little in evidence save by 
Bombay boats (Batnagiri) which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These strangers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches 
into Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres ; the material is largely cured for export. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries.— 

As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 
ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere 
this Presidency has now the proud pasition of 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
tries are better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces. The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, Is 
due in large measure to the wise and caution? 
plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted tO 
him. In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities; in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
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ftnd tlili In turn has developed into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
1923 was being administered by Hr. James 
Homell, F.L.S., as Director and, is now con* 
trolled by his successor Dr. B. Sundara Baj, 
Ph.D. The activities of the Depart- 
ment have greatly expanded since its inception. 
A Committee constituted by Government to 
enquire into the working of the Department 
and make recommendations for its future 
development have just published their report 
in two volumes. The Evidence collected by 
the Committee is an octavo volume of 431 pages 
and the Beport of the Committee is another 
similar volume of 264 pages. The Report is a 
remarkable production which summarises the 
abns and achievements of the Department 
during the last quarter of a century ana contains 
detailed proposals for the expansion of the 
Department activities in different directions. 
The whole work of the Department has received 
a great impetus as a result of the report of 
this Committee. The Committee have em- 
ptosised the true purpose and aim of a technical 
Department of Fisheries to be essentially 
the material amelioration of the lot of 
the sea-going fishermen. The activities of 
the past 25 years were largely concerned with 
curing and canning, manufacture of oil and 
guano and saf e>guarding of Government revenue. 
Remarkably successful as they were under the 
able guidance of Sir Frederick Nicholson, they 
seemed somewhat to obscure what should be 
the primary object and policy of the Depart- 
ment. Tecfimological improvements in curing 
and canning and allied industries should follow 
ultimately in the wake of improved catches. 
Socio-economic and humanitanan endeavours 
however necessary and important, in view of 
the caste system of India, could not directly 
add one fish to the actual catch of the fisherman. 
The Committee have therefore urged that efforts 
to improve the professional knowledge of the 
•ea-golng fishermen and the catching powers 
of his craft and tackle, which were inaugurated 
with the inquisition of the trawler inl926miut 
necessarily occupy the first place of the depart- 
mental programme. The higher staff now 
consists of five Assistant Directors and an 
Assistant Biologist. These are respectively 
in charge of (1) the chank and beche-de-mer 
fisheries ; (d) the co-operative and educational 
work and the West coast fish curing yards ; 
fe) inland pisciculture ; (d) deep sea fishing ; 
<si propaganda for rural pisciculture; and 
(f) biological investigations and fishery research. 
Certain other officers have charge respectively 
of sections dealing with technological research, 
trout fisheries and the fisheries of the Northern 
Cfircars. A special staff of officers trained in 
co-operation have been appointed for Intensive 
work among fishermen. The miscellaneous 
inftitutions controlled by the Department 
consist of a small demonstration cannery 
a research station for curing, canning and allied 
Industries, a Fisheries Tinning Institute at 
OaUont for imparting special training to 
teacdiers selected to teach in schools for fisher- 
children of which there were 43 with a total of 
8,fi87 pupils in 1930. All the public fish curing 
yards wl^ were under the control of the Salt 
and Abkari D^artment till 1924 have passed 
into the charge of the Fisheries Department. 


It is now possible to introduce the betteir 
methods of cure and improved hygiene which 
the Department has been straining to popula- 
rise, in all the yards. Due to the transfer of the 
yards, the Fisheries Department has a large 
ramified staff of yard officers (Salt Sub-Inspectors, 
Petty Yard Officers and Peons) in almost 
every large fishing village on the coast. Besides 
the direct work of issuing salt for curing, the 
Department sets itself to train these officers 
into expert advisers in curing methods and 
marketing fish, social workers for the inculca- 
tion of tluift, co-operative and progressive ideas 
and new industries and lastly as trained observers 
for recording and reporting on various biological 
questions connected with fish and fisheries and 
ooUectlng statistics regarding the value and 
quantity of sea fish caught and landed. Statis- 
tics have been published since 1926-26 regularly 
every year in the bulletins. 

The activities of the Department are so varied 
and far-reaching that it is difficult even to 
enumerate them in the space available, much 
less to give details. So far its most notable 
industrial successes have been the reform of 
manufacturing processes in the fish-oil trade, 
the creation of a fish guano industry and the 
opening of an oyster farm conducted under 
hygienic conditions. Twenty-four volumes have 
been issued to date and the twenty-fifth volume 
in Press. All this work has been carried on 
under serious handicap for want of adequate 
staff and equipment. 

The educational work of the Department is 
becoming one of its most important branches 
whether it be specially training teachers for 
schools in fishing villages or training men in 
the technology of curing, canning and oil 
manufacture, in co-operative propaganda and 
in the supply of zoological specimens for the 
use of college classes and museums. The last 
named has filled a long-felt want and is contri- 
buting materially to the advancement of the 
study of Zoology throughout India. There is 
now no need to obtain specimens from Europe 
as they can be had from the Research Assistant, 
Fisheries Station, Ennur, Madras, at moderate 
prices. 

Fish Curing.— Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts : 
its present success is due primarily to Dr. 
Francis Day who after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures. 
He advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable effmlis. His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
ing number of yards or bonded enclosures 
were opened at wlfich salt is issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government. At present about 115 of 
such yards are scattered along the coast and 
over 55,000 tons of wet fish are annually emred 
therein. The total receipts on the admhiis- 
tiation of these yards for the year 1930-31 
was Rs. 1,97.777-0*4 and expenditure 
Rs. 2,85,918-12-4. 
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Pwrl antf Ckuik nthwiai.— la the 

a^noe of the pearl fishery during the year, 
the <^nk fisheries prospered. An unprece- 
dented number of 467,628 ohanks were fished 
yielding a gross rerenue of Bs. 17j860-8-8. 


The Inland Fisheries.— The Inland Fin- 
eries of l^dras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 
In the hot season and few Of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water fot more than 6 to 0 months. As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main occupation. 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
Value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water : only when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees^of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish. The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and Often much waste in conse- 
quence. The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps including Labeo, 
Catla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man in India the Mahseer,’* Gat-fishes 
and Hilsa. In the Nilgiris, the Bainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well. The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
Nilgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau. Fishing rights in the large 
irrigation tanks wore transferred from Govern- 
ment to local authorities many years ago; 
these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- 
ment in order that they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department; the results sq far 
have shown a profit on the operations. To 
breed the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in 
operation. In these the chief fish bred are 
the Gourami, obtained from Java, and Etroplu 
suratensis which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water ; both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful habit. Both the Gomami 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet. 
A further activity is represented by the breeding 
of small fishes especiaUy addicted to feed upon 
the aquatic larvss of mosquitoes. These are 
supplied in thousands to municipalities and 
other local authorities at a nominal price, for 
introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets of 
water; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given. 

Marine Aquarium.— Ferhaps a word is 
necessary about this institution at Madras. The 
building was eonstructed under the auspices of 
the Superintendent, Government Museum, Mad- 
ras, and was thrown open to the public on 21st 
October 1909. The Superintendent, Government 
Museum, had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries. Bver Since its opening, 
the first institution of its kind in Asia, it 
has been immensely popular with the public. 


A turtle tank of rough semi-circular shape 
with 21 feet as diameter was added during 
the course of the year. 

Deep Sea Flthiag and Hesearch.— The 

fisherxnan has a fairly exhaustive knowledge 
of the fidieries along the coast up to 7 fathoms. 
If the catches of fish are to be improved it is 
necessary to ascertain-^ 

(1) What kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms ; and, 

<2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically. 

The department's trawlm* “ Lady Gosohen ** 
has been exploring the off shore belt of the 
sea up to 100 fathoms from Point Galimere to 
Madras on the East Coast and Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands on the West Coast, with a view to 
ascertain the kinds and quantities of fish 
available there. The Assistant Biologist and 
staff worked on board the trawler. One 
remarkable discovery made by this systematic 
survey is that fish of better quality and in larger 
quantity are available in deeper waters on the 
East coast from Point Galimere to Madras 
than on the West coast from Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands, during the months of the survey. 
Whether it is the ease throughout the year is 
yet to be ascertained. However it has helped 
to revise the general belief that fish are much 
more abundant on the West coast than on the 
East coast, and opens up possibilities for large 
fishery developments on the East Coast which 
will ultimately increase the supply of fish food 
and fish manure. 

Rural Pisciculture.— As a result of the 
recommendation of the Boyal Commission 
on Agriculture that all practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930. 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the locking 
of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 
the Presidency. The work though begun in 
July 1930, has already completed a survey 
of ponds in 98 villages, 2,172 wells and 264 
ponds in these villages were examined and out 
of this number 175 wells and 85 ponds were 
selected as suitable for piscioulturaf operations 
and 46 wells and 1 pond were stocked. 

Welfare Work.— A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Himiolson's initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1930-31 was 73. 

The need for special efforts tp promote co-opera- 
tion among fisherfolk and to renew and stimu- 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for soma 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommeBd-> 
ed that all oo-operative work among fishermen 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi* 
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dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart - 1 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
m vogue in the Labour Department, the staff' 
erf Inspectors of Co*operative fciooieties should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the 
Co-operative supplying trained Inspectors and 
auditing the books of the societies. The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 3 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
wbrk among fishermen under the department. 

Two industrial societies were started ofie 
at Blangad and the other at Pala patty on the 
West Coast in 1927 with the object of wearing 
the fishermen gradually from the influence ot 
fniddlcmcn capitalists. The Government sanc- 
tioned a loan of Rs. 1,500 each to the two societies 


for purchasing boats, nets and other accessories 
for fishing purposes. They are working since 
1927 with varying degrees of success. 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the flsherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery stations 
at Tanur and Chaliyam. They are given 
practical instructions in fishing, a boat having 
been purchased for the piu*pose. In some 
places the villagers themselves started the 
schools and then handed over to the Depslrt- 
mciits. In other places schools were opened 
by the Department at the request of the 
fishermen. Local men are appointed as honorary 
manager of schools. 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — rivers, creeks, jheels, 
and swamps, — to*eay nothing ol paddy fields ano 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the bettor castes in the south, 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
fish ore indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1*6 per cent, ot the 
population is engaged in flshinjg and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
I^esidcncy, Rajshabi, and Dacca Divisions. 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fisli, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession. As a 
fresh-water fisherman tlie Bengali is most in- 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
dever and effective — in many cases too effective 
—so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hllsa {Clupea tlisha) which 
annu^ly migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudeb to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu {Labeo rohita ) and the katla {Catla 
tcUla), mrigcla {Ctrrit uan mlgeta): prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Bunderbans, the , bekti (Late 
ealenfer) * and tiie mullet« are the most 
esteemed ; apart from these estuarine fish the 
most valuable sea-fishes are the mango- 
fishes (Polynemus,) pomfrets. The sea-fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coa^l fishing is of any 
local ipippriiance, having no sea-craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction. 

Following the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
K, G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay qf 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Gi^deit 


I Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
I results showed that there are extensive area 
I suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
tlie acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the B coords and Memoirs of the Indian Museum, 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise >in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam-trawling are now much more, steam- 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combination ot 
technical &hery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fishenes Dfepartment served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1923. There is no immediate 
prospect of reconstitution of the Department, 
in Bihar and Orissa, Fisheries form a section 
of the Department of Industries. 

Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity 
a more limited scope for its activities than in 
the case of Madras. Practically no coaatai 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme dilBQoulty, and 
m the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilization of fish bye-uroducts. Apart 
from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors 4nd 
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middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into tlicir butsiuesb and to conduct it co- 
operatively. This is ueressarily extremely sloM 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
have been formed. Their example is calculated 
to efi’ectively serve the jiurpose of propaganda. 
The fishery wealth of Bengal is enormous and 
notliing but good can come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda. 


Fresh-Water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local industry of very ancient standing ; their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to. 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal's fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland ivaters, those ot 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Brcsidencies. Bombay 
sca-flshcrics are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, there is ample 
8COi)efor most useful work in improving curing 
methods, m introducing canning and in the 
development of minor marine industries parti- 
cularly those connected with the utilization 
of bye-products. 

'I'he Director of Industries administered the 
subject of “Fisheries” from 1918 and had 
for a time two oflacers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until l^ebruary 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment Gt Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of mamtaiumg a 
trawler of the type used could not bo met by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloaaing catches. More than this a change 
IS needed in the mediaeval conditions under 
which tlie local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per ceut. of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. 

Vast strides have been made in the Bombay 
fistiirig industry in tlie course oi the past five 
years, the two latter years of whicli will always 
remain uii eventful date in its history. This 
progress ism a large measure due to tiie awaken- 
ing among the fishermen, who are traditionally 
a conservative peojile, and the introduction ot 
reforms among tliemis a very gradual process, 
as strongly ingrained prejudices and customs 
have to be overcome. 


Iso survey of the fishing industry 111 the 
Bombay Jhesideiicy 111 recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Mr. H. T. 
►Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
oi the Bombay Piesidency, published in 1933. 
The volume is a stoiehousc of mfoimation 
bearing on the Presidency’s fishing industry 
and tile fisli trade m general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoption 
oi wlncli the jirospecjts of the fish trade ot the 
Piesidency may be improved. 

Mr. Sorley has observed that tlie industry 
IS neither expanding nor declining and that the 
supply ot fish discloses no signs oi diminution 
Klaboratmg this view ho proceeds to point out 
that the fishermen aic healthy and moderately 
piosperous in comparison with others belonging 
to a similar social ..tratum. 

Mr Sorley ’s more imj ortant recommendations 
are . — 

1 The establishment of a marine aquarium 
in Bombay and Karachi, it they are able to pay 
tlieir way as the Madras aciiuirium does. 

2. The obtabhslmicut ot a bureau of fisheries 
intoimation. 

3 Tlie advisability of the transier of thb 
fish cm mg yards to the contiol ot the Local 
Government , and 

4. The encouragement by the Bombay 
University ot marine biological research. 

Mr. Sorley 111 tJie couise of his report also 
roterred to the valu(^ ot employing fast motor 
launches to tiausport fish to the consuming 
centres m Bombay from the catching sites. 

New Era Started. — A move in the above 
direction was made towards the end of the year 
1933, wiieii the Gov eminent ot Bombay launched 
an cxiierimcnt implementing in some ways 
the above suggestions. The exiieriment was 
foimally inaugiirated by Sir Frederick Sykes, 
tlie then Governor ot Jionibay at Danda. The 
experiment was undiirtaken in oo-operation with 
the head of the fishing community at Danda. 
For the purpose of tlie experiment a launch was 
oiitained on loan from the lloyal Indian Navy 
(then the 11 1. M.) and suitable alterations were 
made on it to adapt it to the purpose of a carrier 
launc h The results achieved by the working 
of tins laimcli were very encouragmg. The 
rapidity w’itli which the fish was transported iti 
a much treshcr state than had till then befeh 
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possible aroused the liitetest of the flshertnen» 
who realised the benefit to theit trade of using 
fast motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from the catching fields. 

Bncouraged by the results, Government placed 
in 1934 an order for the construction of two 
launtfiies with a local firm. The new launches 
eliminate the various defects revealed by the 
Working of the original boat. One of them, the 
tlew ^l»ady Sykes’ is equipped with a 28.6 
B.H.B. Gardener engine and the other with a 
38 B.H.F. Euston Lister engine capable of 
average speeds of 7 and 8 knots respectively. 
The total length of each launch is 35 feet, 
breadth being 10 feet and depth 4 feet 9 inches. 
Both the launches are equipped with life-buoys, 
life jackets, fire extinguishers and the usual 
navigation lights. Both boats burn crude oil. 
The latter launch has been bought on the hire 
purchase system by the head of the fishing 
community referred to above. The boats 
were put into commission in September and 
October 1984, respectively, ever since when they I 
have been working satisfactorily. Their greater 
knottage and bigger storage capacity have 
Induced the fishermen to put out to areas 
hitherto untapped for the purpose of supplying 
fish to the Bombay market. Both the laundies 
have performed trips as far as Malvau, a town 
on the Konkan coast, about 180 miles from 
Bombay. The launches have thus brought 
larm and rich fishing fields within easy reach 
of Bombay markets. This fish hitherto usually 
found its way to the fish curing yards, where it 
was dried and cured with salt. The operation 
of these launches at such a distant site makes 
It possible to furnish the Bombay market with 
a more regular and steady supply of fish than 
hitherto. The working of these launches has 
made it possible for Bombay to have an abundant 
supply of mackeral, a fish of immense food value 
and always relished. Until the introduction 
of the launches this fish was available only in 
very meagre quantities. 

Fishermen who till now had fell tliat the 
provision of motor transport was beyond their 
scope are increasingly realising, after Inquiry 
and inspection of the launches n<)w running, that 
motor launches will play an important part 
in their trade in the future, and their more 
extended use will be the basis fo any scheme for 
the improvement of their prospects. A spirit 
of enterprise is already abroad among the fisher- 
men ana some foresighted individuals encouraged 
by the success of the Bombay Government’s 
experiment are now embarking upon the 
purchase of launches. 

Incidentally it may be stated that the Depart- 
ment of Industries has already examined the 
'poBBibility from the engineering point of view, 
of converting ordinary sail boats into vessels 
bte of propulsion by diesel engines. That 
Is feasible is evident from the experiment 
of the Burma Shell Oil Co., which successfully 
Installed at 10 B.H.P. diesel engine on an 
ordinary salihig craft measuring 24 feet in 
length. The boat has been in operation since 
September 1938. She has made several trips 
to distant fishing sites. Her running has been 
Very satisfactory. 


A uniqute feature of thfe Bombay QoVerhment’h 
fisheries scheme is the provision made to train 
youths of the fishing community in the rimning 
and maintenallce of motor launches with this 
ultimate object that they may evetttuafly be 
able to take charge of their own launches when- 
ever they decide to go in for these oh an extensive 
scale. The benefit of fishermen is the paramount 
consideration kept in the forefroht of the wholb 
sciieme, which aims at confining the entire 
fishing trade to the fishing community itself 
and eliminating the need of employing technical 
hands who are not fishermen by either caste or 
vocation. 

Lastly a fisheries information bureau has 
also been set up. The function of this bureau 
will be to collate and supply information connec- 
ted with the local and other fisheries. The 
information collected by the bureau will be 
useful to the fishing industry, as it will furnish 
mformatiou not now available to them. 

The fishermen working on the marine fisheries 
of the Bombay Presidency number about 36,000 
accordmg to the statistics of the census held in 
1931. The figure does neft include, however, 
men working in fresh waters. Arnalla-Eevdanda 
and Bankot— Redi areas furnish by far the bulk 
of the Presidency’s catch. The total tonnage 
of fish caught in the Bombay Presidency includ- 
ing Sind is slightly over 55,000 tons, the average 
value per ton of fish caught for the whole 
Presidency estimated on a basis of Rs. 6.45 
per maund being equivalent to Rs. 146 per ton. 
The annual catch per fishermen estimated at 
1 . 55 tons is much lower than the Madras figure 
for the Malabar coast, where the catch per 
fishermen averages about 7 tons. The value, 
however, per ton in the Bombay Presidency, 
viz, Rs. 4.45 per maimd, is much greater than 
Madras value, namely Rs. 1-5-4 per maund. 

Bombay City’s annual consumption of fresh 
fish averages about J 0,000 mds. 9,000 mds. of 
which are obtained from sites not more than 
30 miles distant and brought to Bombay mostly 
by ordinary sail boats. Apart from fishing 
boats fish is also brought to the city by trains 
from stations on the B. B. &. C. 1. Railway, 
besides by steamers from Karachi. Any 
increase in the present quantity of the supply 
of fish in tlio Bombay market is sure to be 
absorbed. Statistics of the consumption of fish 
in other large centres are not available. 


Tile various types of fish brought to the fish 
curing yards in the Bombay Presidency annually 
average about 200,000 mds. for curing which 
70,000 mds. of salt are usually issued. Ex- 
perience has shown that dry cured fish lasts 
longer and in a sounder condition than wet 
cured fish. Most of the former is disposed of 
above the ghats. Wet cured fish, it mis been 
said, commands scarcely any sale in the Bombay 
Presidency, but is appreciated by inhabitants 
of certain parts of the Madras Presidency and 
Ceylon. Mr. Sorley has expressed the opinion 
that if an improvement can be effected in the 
methods of curing, the resultant product could 
be more greatly popularised and reach a wider 
market. 
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This takes one to the question of starting a 1 
fish canning industry, which does not exist in 
the Bombay Presidency, although the quantity ! 
of fish caught is sufficiently large to warrant 
the start of such an enterprise. The most 
suitable site for embarking on a canning concern 
would be in the neighbourhood of Katnagiri 
where fish occur in large shoals. 


Experiments in canning conduct, ed some years 
back by the Baroda Government at one of the 
chief fishing centres on the Southern Kathiawar 
coast and already yielded valuable and encourag- 
ing results particularly with regard to pomfrets. 

The more important sba-flsh are pomfiets, 
sole and sea-perches among which are included 
the valuable Jew-flshes (Seioma spp.) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of **liBh-maw8** or ** sounds.” 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manofaeture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay flirtiiog boats hail from the coast between 
Bassein and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
together. In the season they fish principally 
off the Kutoh and Kathiawar coasts and In the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn o| the tide. The chiet 
catches arebombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew-flsbes. The first named are dried In 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fiahermen of Batnasdri 
and Bajapur make use of another and lighter 
class of fishing boat^ specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Mne hauls of bonito seer 
( a large form of maekeiel ) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and ray fish. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets axe 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
flsUng is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats aie employed 
ns small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run In size. 

The provision of cold storage facilities in 
Bombay marks a new departure in the marketing 
of perishable products and commodities and is a 
sign that the Indian capitalist is developing 
a greater interest in flsli than heretofore. These 
facilities liave been mainly designed witli a view 
to making a large supply of fish available in the 
Bombay market. 


A local firm has installed a plant for the quick 
freezing of fish. Special insulated boxes nave 
been provided by enterprising firms for transport- 
ing fish. These boxes are lined with cork and 
zinc and provide an effective insulated medium 
against beat. ’ 

Two smaller plants, each with a capacity of 
10 tons, have been installed at Mafvan and 
Veraval, where large shoals of fish are fotmd. 
The fish is frozen on the spot and exported to 
Bombay by steamers of the B. S. N. Co., and 


also by rail sometimes from Din, which is about 
100 miles to the north of Bombay. Malvan. 
which, as already stated, is about 180 miles to 
the south of Bombay, enjoys the benefit of a 
regular daily steamer service to the latter 
city. 


In Sind considerable sea-fishing Is oorrlAd 
on in the neighbourhood of KaracUi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, such as soormal, shark, rays 
and jew-fishes. In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oyster beds the plucking of 
oyster is confined to licensed fishermen and Is 
limited to a few months of the cold weather. 
The demand for oysters for edible purposes is 
considerable, but although many seed pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
for these purposes and the export of such seed 
pearls to GUna for use in medicine ceased many 
years ago. Considerable fisheries exist in the 
Biver Indus, chiefly for the flrii known as 
palla, which are annually leased out by 
Government for about Bs. 20,009. 

The existence of small pearl fisheries almost 
I within Bombay city itself, will corneas a sur- 
! prise to many. The fisheries dot Bonibay City 
j seaface on its south-western and nortli eastern 
[sides, Apart from these two sites, pearl oyster* 
fisheries are also to be found at Thana, a suburb 
of Bombay about 20 miles away, and at 
various places in the Kolaba district, facing 
Bombay on the eastern side of the harbour. 
The south-western site in Bombay City where 
the pearl flslieries have been recently discovered 
is situated in blocks Nos. 8 to 7 of the Back 
Bay reclamation scheme. Pearl beds are also 
found in the Karachi harbour. These pearls 
are produced by the window pane oyster, but 
the pearls, apart from being limited In numbers, 
are of indifferent quality. 

The revenue derived from the various pearl 
fisheries is meagre. They are not leased out 
regularly every year, but only when a sufficient 
number of pearl oysters subsist on the beds, 

Bombay Presidency’s resources in respect 
of edible oysters are very limited. There are 
few places suited to the cultivation of oyster 
particularly certain areas in Sind and some 
sites in the Batnagiri and Kanara districts. 
The best oysters by far are derived from the 
Sind oyster beds. Oysters found elsewhere lo 
the Presidency are generally small and under- 
sized. 


In the Gulf of Cutoh two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
tor the window-pane oyster. The former is 
carried on by His Hlglmess the Kaharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other partly by jtibls Friiwe 
and i^y by the adnunisteatlon of His 
Highness the ICiduuraja Oaekwar of Buoda, ' 
The latter industry owes its looal existence to ' 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government whi^ ^ 
in 1905 obtained the servioes on deputalm 
of Mr. J. Homell, formerly Director of Fisharies 
in Madras, for the purpose of examining the ; t,' 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda 
in Kathiawar, r 
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Burma. 


Fresh, dried and salted fish and fish paste 
are consumed by Burmese people. The value 
of fish imported from foreign countries (chic 11 y 
from Straits Settlements) was 9.83 lakhs m 
' 1982'83. The exclusive right of fishing through- 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom 
of the country to Government, and the Burma 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it to 
the people subject to certain restrictions for the 
conser\ation ot the fish. 

Revenue. — The economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some extent, 
bo gauged by the revenue it yh'lds. The fisheries 

K 'elded a ‘substantial revenue (about 43.62 
klis per annum during the last dcccnnium) 
and therefore they are one of the most important 
sources of national wealth. The demand de- 
clined to sixty per cent, of this amount in the year 
1933-34 owing to trade and economic depression. 
Some open lakes, pools of water and small 
rivers are classed as leaseable llshcries and arc 
leased by Government to the highest and best 
bidders at public auction for periods varying 
from one to five years. The total number of lease- 
able fisheries in the province is 3,554 ol which 
1,679 lie in the Irrawaddy Division, and 700 in 
Kaubin — one of the five districts in that division. 


The Delta consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
islands, many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north- 
east and west ; in the hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
floods which overflow the embankment during 
Octolier the young fry come down-country from 
Upper Burma. 

Licenses for fishing in all open fisheries arc 
issued annually to persons who jiay the pres- 
cribed fees for the specified classes of fishing 
implements. The greatest revenue from licenses 
comes from Mergui District where not only is 
the Pearling industry carried on, but leases for 
collecting green snails and sea slugs arc issued. 

The prinmpal kinds of fish caught in nets on 
the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Kathabaung, 
(3) Jvathahmym and (4) Kabalii. These are 
generally made into salt fish The creek and fresh 
water fish from fisheries are generally nqakhu, 
ngayan and ngagyi. Most of them are sold 
fresh, but some are eouvertod into salt fish. 
The fish caught m the rivers arc generally 
ngaihalauks Ngagyin and Nnamymym. Kaka- 
laung and Ngaponna which are found in small 
quantities elsewhere in India arc sold in abun- 
dance in the llangoon market. 


The Punjab. 


During tiie yeai 1033-34 theie w-us no mai ked| 
change in the operations of the Fislieiies Biancli 
of the Agueultuial Depjirtraeut. Th<‘ mnnbei 
of fishing licenses issued rose lioni 6.917 in the 
previous year to 7,192 during the yeui 1933-34. 

The catciies of the fisheimen weie gmierally 
below average except in (he Ivaiigia Di.stiict 
and in the Deg m Sheikhiipiua where they were! 
satisfactory. Tiie fish in Uiveis and streams I 
were washed down by heavy floods in the end ot 
^iptember 1933 and the catches ot fishermen | 
were poor dining the winter months. Theie 
has been a heavy mortality among fish 111 tiie 
Sohanstreumm the Rawalpindi Districtanuually 
dtiring the last 3 or 4 years. This has .seriously 
affected the fishing in tliat water. Efforts are 
being made to find out tlie csiuse ol tliis mortality 
and as soon as it is determined, any possible 
remedial measures will be adopted. 


Tlie tiout fishing on the Boas and its tnbu- 
tarie.s in ICulii was good. 134 Trout angling 
licenses were issu(*d in Ivulu tiout wati'fs as 
against 141 111 the last yeai. The weather was 
f.iNourable for fishing and the livers i<‘in.uued 
111 good condition, alloiding good sport and 
eatelies botJi to anglers and to the netsuien. 
Biowm Tiout- -cultural expeiinients were 
successful in Iviilii, but there was a heavy 
mortality among Rainbow Tiout ova, the cause 
of which IS uiidiT investigation Tlie earji 
spawned at Chhenawaii on the 17th July, 1933, 
but nuuiorous eggs were washed away* by the 
heavj floods and lost as l.iige-meshed screens 
had to be used at the outlet to piev'cuta heading 
up ot water, bnrvieidal fish an* lloiirishiiig 
and spawning at the Chlienawaii Kish Tanks 
trom wheio tliese w'(*ie sent to lour diftcrent 
places tor the control ot malaua. 


Travancore. 


This state has affiliated fisheries to the De* 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two offioers trained in Madras and another 
officer trained in Japan, the Department has 
already accomplished a notable amount of 
development work. Special attention has been 
given tothe regulation of fisheries in backwaters, | 
to the estahHsbmpnt of oo-operativo societies 1 


among the fishing community and to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful work has been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating .the 
life*bistorre8 of the mere valuable food fishes 
and prawns. Improved methods ot curing fish 
are being introduced. Special Schools have 
been opened for the education of fisher lads. 
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The Forests 


Even In the earliest days ol the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the Importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Further 

rogress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
ut from 1860 onwards forest organi- 

zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind — a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in T.ord 
Dalhouaie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. — More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the 
protected forest? the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated ; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothingmore than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on 31st March 
1930 was 249,710 square miles or 22*6 of the 


total area. This was classed as follows : Eeser- 
ved 107,753 ; Protected 6,263 ; Unclasscd State 
136,694. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
^er the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Gape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the' 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 

Q) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Kajputana,. 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikac 
(Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These , 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
beak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen forests. — These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Hlmalay- 
an tract, and the moisture parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

, (4) Hill forests. — In these the vegetation 

varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized, 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine (Pinus 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(CedruB deodara)^ whicli occurs most commonly^ 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and In 
•issociation with oaks or blue pine (Pinus eorcefsa); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine (Pinus longifoUa) which 
is tapped for resin. 

(5) Littoral forests.— -These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove, 
family (Rhizophoreae). Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally' 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the ‘*Bumiri** iHerUiem 
)ome8). 
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Forest Policy* — ^The general policy of the 
Government of India In relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1804 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart* 
ment into four broad classes, namely: — 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is 
sssential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in nifly country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital imimrtanoe 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion ! 
and sudden floods. 

ib) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
exanrpto, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
ate of great Importance in agricultural districts. 

<d) Pasture lands.— These are not ** forests ** i 
In the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed bv the Forest I 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. ! 

These four dasses of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object. 

Admintatration. — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out In the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The In^ctor-General of Forests is also President 
of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the Eelorms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommendeu that they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now unless any local 
Government on examination of the posltione 
ban make out a convincing case against the 
tiunsfbr in its own province. 

Territorial charges. — ^The various provinces 
ace divided into one or more Forest Circles; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 

G evinces containing three or more circles also 
ve a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for his province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
tn charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
tiacial Forest Service ; these Divisions in most 
oases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
aoutatns a number of Eanges in charge of 
fimior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Bangers or Deputy Bangers; heavy 
DIvislonB are also sometimes divided into 
fhibdivislons. The Banges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
chaeges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. 

Non-territorial changes.— Apart from territo- 
rial changes there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Besearch and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. 


The Forest Service. — The Forest Sen ice 
cDinprises three branches: — 

(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
a sanctioned total i^rsonnel of 879 officers con- 
sbting of ihe Inspector- General of Forests, 
Chief Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators. Of these 281 have 
been recruited direct to the service. The ofiBcers 
of this service are recruited as probationers 
subject to the following methods prescribed in 
the Indian Forest Service (Becruitment) Buies, 
1928 

(a) by nomination in England in accordance 
with such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the ^cretary 
of State in Council. 

ib) by competitive examination in India in 
accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Governor-General in Council 

(c) by direct appointment of persons 

selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination ; 

(d) by the promotion on the recommenda- 

tion of local Governments of members 
of the Provincial Forest Services; 

(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 

officer belonging to a branch of Go- 
vernment Service in India other than 
Provincial Forest Service. 

Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service, whether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment, has been suspended until a decision is 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Bound Table 
Conference In regard to the provincialisation 
of the Indian Forest Service. 

In Bombay and Burma, where. Forest is a 
transferred subject new services called the 
Bombay and Burma Forest Services Class I, 
have been created to take the place of the 
Indian Forest Service. 

(2) The Indian Foreat Engineering 
Service. — ^Thls service was created In 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made. 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retired. The future strength is not 
expected to remain at more than three t.e. 
(one each In Bombay, Madras and Punjab). 

(3) The Provincial Servico.—Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Gonservators who were considered to be fully 
qualified to bold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service in 1920. 
The class of Extra Deputy Conservatorshas been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
Assistant Conservators only. The fixation of 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments. 

Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion upto 25 per cent . of the posts in the Indian 
Forest Service In provinces other than Bombay 
and Burma, such promotion being made 
I by the Secretary of State for India. These 
I officers are recruited and trained in India, their 
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Tecraitment being a matter for the local Gk>v* 
eroments. A certain number of post! in the 
•' service are filled by the promotion of speciafly 
promising' Bangers. Owing to the establish- 
ment of a course for the traming of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Service at Dehra Dun 
since 1926, the Provincial Service course ceased 
to exist from 1928. The I. F. S. College has also 
closed down at the end of Oct. 1932 as a result 
of the stoppage of recruitment to the Indian 
Forest Service and as a measure of economy. 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Bangers (about 840), Deputy Bangers 

g jbout 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
uards (about 11,600). The Bangers are at 
present trained at three different centres— 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), 
the Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay and the Central Provinces). These 
three institutions were established in 1878, 
1898 and 1912, respectively. The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Banger 
is oarried out in various local forest schools 
and training classes. 

Research.— For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the sdentifio knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the Instance of Sir Sainthill Eardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The 
Forest Research Institute, is under the 
administrative control of the Inspector-General 
of Forests who is also the President. There 
are five main branches of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being in charge of a research officer. 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tem- 
porarily on short term contract. Indian 
Assistants have been appointed to receive the 
necessary technical traming and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
of esmerts if and when properly qualified. The 
Wood Technology, Paper Pulp Wood Preserva- 
tion and Seasoning Sections are in charge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
training in their various subjects in Europe 
and America. 

As a result of Mr. B. S. Pearson’s long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a series of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories without parallel any- 
where else in the world and official reports show 
that the value of the experimental work done in 
them is daily exemplified by the unending 
stream of inquiries received from persons doing 
business m timber and other forest products, 
not only in India but elsewhere in the world. 
The officers in charge of this branch received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 


scheme was sanctioned for the expansion ol 
the staff and site of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom. 

As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and better 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests. Unfortunately the need for 
retrenchment in all Government activities has 
stopped or curtailed many promising lines of 
investigation. 

Forest Produets.— Forest produce is divid- 
ed into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral product etc,. 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources during the quinquennium ended 
81st March 1931, the latest date for which statistics 
areavailable, was 353,863,000 cubic feet against 
an average of 361,172,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained in the preceding quinquennium. 
The annual outturn of timber and fuel fyom all 
sources during the quinquennium 1928-29 
averaged 362,217,000 cubic feet against aq 
average of 340,000.000 c. ft. during the preceding 
quinquennium. The trade in bamboos was 
almost stationary, with expectations of great 
development under commercial explotation 
for paper pulp manufacture in the near future. 
The five years witnessed the initiation and 
development of certain large exploitation 
schemes, especially in Madras, which had 
indifferent success. It was hoped in Madras by 
utilising modem American methods to extract 
and utilise very large quantities of valuable 
timbers, but the final result proved that this 
extensive exploitation was justified neither by 
the stand of timber in the forests nor by the 
possibilities of satisfying markets. The pro- 
vincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy. 

An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for extraction of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched. The new plan is for the 
employment of American methods. American 
logging machinery was purchase and an 
American expert engaged to take ohaige of the 
work. Owing, however, to the wide-spread 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of mechanical methods for the extraction of 
timber have been suspended for the present 
Elsewhere in India a great part oz the trade in 
timber lies in the hands of contractors who are 
regarded as on the whole trustworthy if sufficient 
control over their operations is maintained. 

Forest Indnstries.— The important rdle ^ 
which the forests of a country play in its geneiai 4 
commercial welfare and in providing emploj^ , 
ment for its population is not always fully zo* ^ 
cognized. Fifteen years ago it was estimatod ,4 
that in Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 persons 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000,000 
year, were employed in working up the 
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material yielded by the forests. It accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wobd-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working in and near them, employment on an 
enormous scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, rope- 
makers, lao-manufacturers, basket-makers, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents so employed in British India 
and nearly a further half million in Indian 

Financial ItestiUs of Forest Administration in 
of rupees). 


States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to ^ 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future. 

Financial Results. — The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 65 years is shown in the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
quinquennial periods 

Iritish India from 1864-65 to 1928-29 (in lakhs 


Quinquennial period. 


(Gross 
revenue 
average per 
annum). 

1 

(Expenditure 
average per 
annum). 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage 
of Surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 

1864-65 to 1868-69 



Lakhs. 

27*4 

Lakhs. 

23*8 

Lakhs. 

13*6 

Lakhs. 

.36*4 

1869-70 to 1873-74 



56*3 

39*3 

17*0 

30*2 

1874-75 to 1878-79 



66*6 

45*8 

20*8 

31’ 2 

1879-80 to 1883-84 



88*2 

56*1 

32*1 

i 1 

30*4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 



116*7 

74*3 

h* 

42*4 

36*2 

1889-90 to 1893-94 



159*5 

86*0 

rent 

73*5 

46*1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 



177*2 

08*0 

79*2 

44*7 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 


1 

196*0 

112- 7 

83*9 

4L*7 

1904-05 to 1908-09 


•• i 

257*0 

141*0 

110*0 

45*1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 



296*0 

163*7 

132*3 

44*7 

1914-16 to 1918-19 


.. 1 

371*3 

211*1 

160*2 

43*1 

1919-20 to 1923-24 



551*7 

367*1 

184*6 

33*5 

1924-25 to 1928-29 

.. 

1 

595*4 

351-1 

244*2 

40*9 


Most of the provinces show a steady increase 
of surplus. The slump in trade of the last few 
years was evident in the surplus for the year 
1930-31 whi6h fell to 121 lakhs from a 
previous peak *’ figure of 273 lakhs in 1926-27. 
The figure, however, is stiU a most favourable 
one and indicates that the forests of India 
are being properly worked for the benefit of the 
country, with the passing of the current world- 
wide depression the temporary set back in 
financial results may be expected to disappear. 


marketing Indian timbers in England (especi- 
ally Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for India. 
This trade has not yet been raised to a satis - 
lactory level, because, according to the official 
explanation, “the intense conservatism in 
English timber trade and thi* difiiculty of obtain- 
ing a footing for little known tl nbers have 
coml)ined to make satisfactory sales very 
difficult. 


Agencies* — An agency has been established 
hi India by the Government of India for the sale 
bf Government timber and it is at present held 
by Messrs. Martin&Go., Calcutta. The agency held 
in England by Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers 
terminated in December 1926 and the work of 


Bibliography. — A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Forest 
Dehra Dun, U. P. 
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EXPOETS. 
(Annual £000). 



1004r-14 

102S-20 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-83 

1938-84 

Timber 








Teak , . 

454 

1,137 

1,149 

916 

458 

334 

498 

(£ -per ton) 

(10) 

(21) 

' (21) 

(21) 

(18) 

(17) 

(17) 

Deal and Pine 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

-- 

(£ per ton) 

- 

— 

— 

— 





Other Timbers 

30 

43 

58 

37 

21 

26 

21 

Bailway Sleepers . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-r- 


4S4 

1,:180 

1,207 

953 

479 

860 

519 

British Bropire 

06% 

67% 

69% 

68% 

60% 

75% 

? 

By land 

— 

- 

— 


- 

~ 

— 

KANITF^CTUIlEfi 








Tea Chests . . 


— 


— 


— 


yfctod Pulp . . 

- 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

mijatches 

- 

-T 

— 

— 


”7 


Other ^lapufactures 
(9) .. .. 

25 

15 

8 

11 

12 

13 

15 


’~25 

15 

8 

i “ 

12 

13 

15 


IMPOBTS. 
(Annual £000) 



1904-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-81 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Timber. 








Teak . . . r 

802 

135 

124 

113 

109 

54 

83 

(£ per ton) 

(6) 

(11) 

(11) 

(10) 

(9) 

(8) 

(7) 

Deal and Pine 

118(a) 

65 

80 

48 

34 

32 

— 

(£ per ton) ( . 

(5) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(0) 

(5) 

9 

Other Timbers (o) . . 

178 

222 

360 

359 

210 

159 

201(6) 

EaUway Sleepers . . 

299 

8 

— 

— 


— 

— 


897 

430 

564 

520 ' 

353 

245 

284 

British Empire 

30%(c) 

17% 

12% ! 

7% 

11% 

12% 


By land 

408 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

? 

d 


0-1912-14. 6— Including deal and pine, the figures for deal and pine and other timbers 

^ not being available separately for this year, 

e— Excluding sleepers. d— Not available after 1 924-25 (£350,000). 
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!EXPOSiTS*'~con{<{, 
(Annual £000) 



1904-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1 

1932-33 

1 1936-311 

Manufacturkb. 








Tea Cliests . . . . 

270(c) 

497 

696 

455 

356 1 

356 

356(/) 

Wood Pulp . . 

iia(a) 

311 

337 

315 

270 

166 

203 

Matches 

607 

129 

82 

31 

8 

4 

7 

Other Manufactures 
iff) 

41 

91 j 

137 

77 

32 

94 

94 


931 

1,028 

1,141 

878 

666 

620 

660 


<^—1912-14. c— 1909-14. 

/—Approximate. ^^-Excludlng furniture, eabinctware, re-exports. 


EXPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 



J 904-1 4 

j 1928-29 

1929-30 

1980-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

ta6 . . 4 . i . 

li843 

6,483 

5,226 

2,361 

1,380 

932 

1,848 

(£ per ton) 

(100) 

(174) 

(169) 

(86) 

(59) 

(45) 

(51) 

Eubber . , . . 

157 

1,499 

1,342 

973 

334 

66 

234 

Mytobalahs . . 

364 

659(a) 

611(a) 

593(a) 

499(a) 

434(a) 

444(a) 

Sandalwood . . 

82 

323(6) 

298(6) 

185(6) 

233(6) 

105(6) 

163(fr) 

Cafdamoms . . 

26 

154 

197 

169 

93 

109 

159 

Cuteh 

76 

70 

66 

68 

31 

23 

28 

Rosin 

— 

32 

44 

12 

14 

20 

8 


o — includes extract. b — Includes oil. 


IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 



1904-14 

1928-29 

1 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1 

1931-32 

1982-33 

1 

1933-34 

Rosin 

41 

28 

37 

25 

21 

12 

26 

Durpentine and Sub- 
stitute 








29 

19 

1 

22 

12 

9 

8 

j 

9 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations. — The year 1927 saw the 
commeQcement of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom, l^owerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Bhond 
respectively by the Indian Eadio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height, arc landmarks 
over a distance of many miles. The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay, when His Excellency trans- 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty’s 
reply was received a few minutes later. 

It is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies. The Eastern 
Telegrajih Co., which opciatcs the (»ible from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
New Imperial and International Communications 
Ltd. 

For reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wireless stations in India were practically 
closed down and placed in charge of “ Care and 
Maintenance ” parties which carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Radio, which always maintained official com- 
munication with Kabul in Afghanistan and 
Kashgar in China, and Jotogh Radio, which 
receives British Official Wireless sent out from 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messages to 
Reuter’s Agency for distribution to subscribing 
newspapers. The stations at Delhi and Allaha- 
bad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used as such. 
New wireless stations for aeronautical purposes 
have been erected at Jodhpur in Bikaner, and 
Gaya. The wireless installa'tions at Karachi 
and Calcutta have been modified so as to meet 
all the Wireless requirements of aircraft passing 
over India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes are under 
construction at Chittagong, Akyab, Sandoway 
and Bassein. 

The coast stations, however, have been main- 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The application of 
the Baudot system to the high-speed continuous- 
wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route instead of the cir- 
cuitous route vxa Calcutta. The traffic is 
Interrupted occasionallv by atmospheric inter- 
ference, particularly during the hot weather 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 
by handspeed working during the worst 
periods. 

For many years the Bombay stations known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 


new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and now total about 
30,000 per annum. Official telegrams are 
exchanged with the British Naval station at 
Matara (Ceylon) via Bombay Radio. Reguiar 
services are also maintained between Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang 
and between Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio 
traffic is passed between Madras and Colombo 
when the normal route is interrupted. 

Wireless bdephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon. In March 1931, telephonic com- 
munication between Bombay and London 
was established for the first time. The 
conversations were initiated from the s.s. Belgen” 
land a tourist ship lying in Bombay Harbour and 
were made possible through the courtesy of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in con- 
junction with the International Marine Radio 
Company. 

Safety at Sea. — A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during the past two years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equii>ped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. The latest style of Marcony 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island dining 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour. All Ships equipped with wireless direc- 
tion finders will now bo able to obtain exact 
knowledge of their whereabouts at a distance of 
150 miles from the coast. The beacon is an 
experiment and is likely to be the first of many 
others along the coast of India. Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea. 

Broadcasting. — For several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans- 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low power, the broadcasts were tuned-in over 
practically the whole of India. The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Government contribu- 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees, 
but this did not neariy suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport- 
ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes. Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus, without which the 
broadcasts would have been impossible. 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta. 
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the services at the former bcin^ inaugurated | 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and | 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 1 
later. These stations liad each an aerial input j 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2LO , 
stations in London, of wiuch they are jjractically I 
duplicates. The programmes were so arranged | 
that both Indian and European music are broad- j 
cast daily and the news bulletins and market 
and weather reports are read in two languages. | 

Bombay broadcjists normally on a wavelength I 
of 3509 metres, and Calcutta on 370*4 and 49*10 i 
metres, lleception in either of these cities, and for , 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles around, is j 
possible on crystal sets, of which a very large | 
number have been sold. Valve sets are necessary , 
for those living further aiield, but although there { 
has been a considerable demand for these, the ; 
sales liave not reached expectation. One ot | 
the greatest diilicultics in India is tlie malnt(;nance j 
of batteries, which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing live or six valves are emiiloyed. j 

The Indian Broadcasting Company was 
wound up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
in the Industries and Ijabour Dcpjirtmcnt. 
Government for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting Service and instituted a j 
(Jentral Broadcasting Advisory Committee, j 
representative of the non-offiiaal public in 1 
association with the Departmental othcials, 
to keep them in touch with public opinion. 
The Committee h.is as its cli.urman the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge 
of the Subject (now the Hon. Sir Joseph Bhore) 
and ujiun it sit at the picsent time Messrs. 
JV. B Macbeth and N. M. Dumasia, 
Bombay ; H. Jl. llcylands and K. C Neogy, 
ML A., Calcutta; M. 31. Coburn, Financial 
Adviser to Goveinniient in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department and B Rama Rao, Joint 
Secietary to Government in the Industries 
and Labour Dept. It is now proposed to 
establish a series of additional broadcasting 
stations in different parts of India so as to 
spread broadcasting receivable on low-powered 
set.s throughout the land. Important proposals 
with tins purpose in view were discussed by the 
Advisory Committee in Calcutta in December, 

] 930 An event of considerable importance was 
Bombay’s broadcast to the world on Dccemlier 
13, 19.13. This broadcast, played from tiie 
Empire Station, gave listeners in Europe their 
first opportunity of hearing a typical Indian 
programme. 

Licenses — Broadcast receiving licenses arc 
issued at Head Post O dices at a fee of ten rupees 
per year, and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout Britisli India except Baluchistan and 
the jN orth-West Frontier Province. Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes arc much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicants, more than 300 have been issued 
The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special Import 
licenses has increased considerably during tlie 
past year. This improvement must be ascribed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting. 

Prospects.— The Government of India have 
always encouraged the development of wireless 

21 


in India by private enterprise and to this 
source that India mav look in the future for 
considerably increased internal radio com- 
munication. There arc two most promising 
lines of development, viz — 

(а) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist, 
and to link such district# with tlie existing 
landlines. In this connection it may be remarked 
that modern small radio sets ar(‘ ca])able of using 
either morse or speech at will and if used for 
ppeech can be operated by the ordinary desk tele- 
phone instrument in daily use all over India. 

(б) The use of radio as a substitute for land- 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have tclcjihone 
facilities. 

These would, it is thought, open up a new 
industry which if propeily forstered would very 
soon extend its sales outside the limits of India. 
It IS believed that the majority of parts 
for small radio sets could be more cheaply 
manutactured in this iiountry than they can 
be imported and such an industry would find 
the right kind of skilled labour already in India. 

Radio Telephone Service.--An event of 
considerable importance was the inauguration of 
the ladio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1933, when Hh Excellencv 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor ot Bombay, and 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Secietary of State for India, 
excliangcd messages as a pieliminary to the 
opening of tlie service to the public. 

The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system which has been opciated siiccesstully 
tor the past six ^ears by the Indian Radio and 
Cable Communications Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and, since the begin- 
ning ot this year, between India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone seivicc was limited 
to Bombay and Poona at the Indian end and 
to the United Kingdom at the other, but 
lacilitles for conversation with other places 
were speedily arranged, and within a month it 
was possible for people in Bombay to speak to 
the United States, (Janada, Austialia, South 
j Aliica and many other parts of the world. 

I Similarly, tiicrc is a gradual extension of the 
j area covered in India, and when the improve- 
' ment of tlie landlines has been completed, 
nearly every iinpoitant city will be in direct 
, telephonic communication witk England and 
' the rest of the world . 

1 Many technical problems arc involved in the 
' perlcction of the india-England wireless 
I telephone, not tlie least of wiiiih is the ensur- 
i ing of seoieiy. When the service was first 
' ojiciicd, rei>orts from ordinary broadcast listcn- 
I ers in all jiarts of the country and as far afield 
j as Ceylon indicated that comersations could be 
I “ tapped ” witli the greatest case, but later 
I “ sccp’cy gear ” was installed. 

Any private telejdione owner will be able to 
' use the service for an overseas call. Before 
, doing so, hoviever, ho will have to place a 
1 dejiosit of Rs. 100 with the Divisonal Engineer, 
Telegraphs, Bombay. 

The charge for a 3 minutes’ conversation to 
(a) places in England, Scotland and Wales is 
' Rs. 80 , (6) NvJitlicrn Ireland (Dublin) and the 
I isle of Man, Rs. 84. Each additional minute's 
1 conversation to places under (a) will cos^, 
I Rs. 26-11 and to (6) Rs. 28. 
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The Press. 


The newBpaper Press lu India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organisiriR the admi- 
nistration was seriously takt^n 111 hand by tlio 
EiiRlHh in Bengal. In 177;i was passed the 
llegulating Act criating the (loveinor-deneral- 
ship and the Hupieme Court 111 Ihsngal and 
wit.liin seven viars at tin' end of the baiiio de- 
cade, tlie tlrst m wspaj) *r was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Kiighsliinan in Januaiy 17i!i0. 
Exactly a e»‘nturv and a ttdid lias elapsed 
since, not a verv long |)eiiod ceriainly, a peiiod 
almost ineasureil by lh<‘ life of a sinule news- 
paper, The Times, whieii eaine into <‘Xisienec 
only live yeais later in 1785; but then the 
period of British HU()reinaev is not much longer, 
having coinineneed at Plassey, only tw^mty- 
thriHj y«>ais earliti. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutla closely, and Aladras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Boinbav newspaper 
appeared, The llomhay Herald, followed next 
year by The liombaij Courier, a jiapcr now 
rejiresentcd by 7'he Times of India wiih 
wliieh it was amalgamated in 1801. lu Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed tlie British occupation of the island 
much later than w’as the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the Jiiiglish were on sufferance before 
PlaBS(‘y, but in Bombay tlu'y were absolute 
inast.eis afti'r J065, and it is somewhat straiiRC 
that no EnRlishiiian should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and tw('nty-flve years before the actual advent 
of The Herald, 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of Its founder as Hunky's Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though t he fault was entirely 
his own, as lie math his paper a medium of 
publishing gioss scandal, and he and his journal 
disappiMred from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hickv’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little latrr, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1860. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these. The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the East, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1880. 

From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
ut serious restraints upon its independence 
nd pursued a policy of discouragement and 


iigoious coutroi. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. Fioin 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement ol the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
rules to be iinmodiate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Maniuis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorsliip and substituted milder rules. 

Tins change pioved bcneflcial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able iinui bisgan slowly but steadily to 
join the tanks of journalism, which had till 
then been cousidensd a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of tliis comparative freedom 
to criticise the authoiities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
poiarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still mure Lord William 
Bentiuck were persona of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Ben thick, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what IS called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in tlie history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India. The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with tb.e press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore^ whereas formerly it was chiefly 
oonflned to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of Its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native ■ 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. I 
The number of the former did not show a great I 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in' 


influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous Journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurris Mookorji flourished in 
this generation. The Cioil and MUUary Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated Juno 22na 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the MofuHsUUe, origiriallv published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years m Simla the Civit and Mditary Gazette 
acquired and incorporated the MoftmilUe, 
and in 187C f he office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely requiied registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1807 t»y the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 whim the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882, I rom that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
In 1898 of section 124A ot the Penal Code m its 
present form, which had boon originally enacted 
in 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
( ode of section 153 A and into the Criminal 
Procodiire Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1997, but the dissemination of 
sedition tlirough the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newsjiapcr (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was iiassed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that tlie Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other Bpocifled classes of publislied matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from tlieir allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native i*rince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private mdivi- 
daals. 

The different sections of the Act have In 
view (i) (Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (li) control over publishers of 
newspapers; OiO control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; (iv) the 
suppressTon of seditious or objectionable 
newspapers; books, or other documents 
wherever found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation — Bv th?' 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one soeMon of the Press Act to which 
great exe^'ption had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once eonsiiltlng Local Governinenl., 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate in the liPgislativo Assembly, to 
examine the Pro=;s and Registration of Book4 
Act, lS'i7, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report, what modifications were required In the 
existing i.aw. That Committee made an un- 
animous report In July 1921, reooinmending : — 

(1) The Press Act should he repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Art should he repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of I Ionics Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) I'he name of the editor should 
he mscrihed on ovevy issue o! a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil n'sponsibllitics ; 
(5) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should bo a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (e) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leallots, subject to 
the owmer of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of sucli document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should bo called upon to prove tho 
seditious character of tho documents. Tho 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
l^ress Act should bo retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within tho moaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
tne part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons Interested in the courts ; («) any 
person challenging the orders of Governraont 
should do BO in the local High Court ; (/) tho 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months, {g). 



cion of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922. 
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Press Association of India.— At the 

end of 1915 this Absociatlon was formed 
In Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitution “Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and tlieir administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
un its liberty or of the executive authorities 


to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time.*’ Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Bs. 10 annually. The affairs 
of the Association are managed by a 
Council. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers. Periodicals, 
and Books Published- 


Books. 


Province. 



Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

I’eriodi- 

cals. 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Langu iges 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
I.ianguage. 

Madras . . . . 



(a) 1,838 

(a) 300 

1,031 

787 

2,019 

Bombay (d) . . 


•• 

1,099 

404 

407 

223 

2,105 

Bengal 


.. 

1,219 

234 

383 

743 

2,.^) 51 

United Provinces 



808 

227 

.300 

315 

2,801 

Punjab 



557 

309 

270 

192 

1,780 

Burma 



340 

01 

171 

22 

194 

Bihar and Oihsa 



257 

40 

59 

88 

023 

Central Provinces and Berar 


(6) 190 

77 

(0 50 

5 

120 

Assam 

.. 


73 

22 

2f> 


70 

North-West Frontier Province 


25 

7 

4 

(> 

4 

Ajmer-Mcruara (d).. 

.. 


i 

0 

8 

20 

89 

Ooorg 

. 


1 5 

1 

2 

2 


1 

Delhi . 

.. 


13. 

1 48 

50 

34 

I 175 

Total 

1931-32 


1 6.040 

1,743 

2.893 

2,441 

13,132 


^1930-31 


0,520 

1 1,708 

o 

o 

of 

2,353 

14,074 


1929-30 


0,385 

1,693 

3,057 

2,335 

' 13,935 


1928-29 


0,102 

I 1,095 

2,960 

2,5:g 

14,427 


1927-28 


5,919 

^ 1,525 

2,954 

2,332 

14,815 

Totals . . - 

1920-27 


5,724 

1,485 

3,027 

2,147 

15,246 


192r>-2n 


.5,302 

! 1,378 

3,080 

2,117 

14,276 


1924-2.''> 


5,312 

: 1 ,401 

3,146 

2,302 

14,728 


1923-24 


4,909 

I 

I 1,303 

1 

2.888 

2,037 

1 

13,802 

I 


. 1922-23 


4,509 

1 1,282 

2,5.59 

1,951 i 

i 12,8J4 


(a) iU'latcs to the Calendar year 1932. 

(b) Includes 11 Presses which are reported either closed or not workinr - 

(c) This includes 49 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public news 
or comments on public news, and one periodical which is catalogued as a IkwIv. 

(rf) Figures relate to the Calendar year 1931. 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 

alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 

Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

1 

Agra Akhbar 

Wcdnosdaj s. 


Agra Daily Commercial lU']ioit . . 

Daily. 


Daily VyapATik licpoit 

Daily. 

Aftra .. .. 

Khsas 

Every Thursday. 


Prem Pracliarak . . 

Tliursdays. 


Sanadhyap Karak 

On the 3 rd and IStli of every 



month. 

1 

Swetambcr . , 

Eveiy Thursday. 

f 

Ahmcdabad and Bombay Market 


1 

Daily Report 

Daily except Sundays. 

1 

Ahmedabad Samacbar 

'Daily. 

1 

Associated Press of India 

Sundays. 

1 

Deeii 


\ 

\ 

Gujarati Punch 

Saturdays. 

1 

Ahmedubad . . . . 

Gujarat Samachar 

Daily. 

i 

Navajivan 

Pridays. 

1 

Political Bhomlyo 

Thursdays. 

I 

Praja Bandhu 

Saturdays. 

1 

Sandesh 

Daily. 


The Daily Business Repoit 

Daily. 

i 

Young India 

Thursdays. 

r 

Agarwal Samachar 

On Saturday. 


Arya Martand 

J)aily. 

Ajmci .. .. ••■{ 

Durbar 

On Sat 111 days. 

i 

Jain .lagat . . 

12 ih and 17 th of every month. 


Mat] 1 Bhunii 

Wednesdays. 

A kola Berar . . . . | 

Praja Paksha 

Saturdays. 

Akyab 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Aligaili .. 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

r 

Abliyudaya 

Pridays, 


Bharatwasi 

On 1 st and 15 tli of every month. 

1 

1 

Dady Jiharat 

1 D.uly except Sundays. 

Allahabad .. . . ■<! 

l<'rec Press of India 


1 

Uindustan Review 

On first of evciy month. 

1 

Leader 

Daily, except Mondays. 

1 

Tlic Star 

j Kvery Monday. 

Allahabad Ivatra 

Stn Dliaram Shikshak .. 

j Monthly. 

Alleppcy 

Travancore Publicity Bureau 

.... 

Amraoti 

Udaya 

Mondays. 

' 

Akali te Fardesi 

Daily, except Sundays, 


Daily Beopar Samachar . . 

Daily. 


Daily Musawat 

Daily. 


Daily Sikh Sewak 

Daily. 


Daily Vakil 

Daily. 

Amritsar 




Free Press of India 

• • • • 


Punjab Press Bureau 

• * • • 


Qaumi Dard 

Dally. 


States Press of India 



Tanzeem 

Dally. 
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Stations. 

Amroha . • 

Asansal 

Bagalkot.« 

Bagerhat 

Bangalore 

Bangalore City . . 

Barisal . . 

Baroda .. 

Basseln, Burma.. 
Beawar . . 

Belgaum 

Benares City 

Berhampur, Ganjam 

Bezwada . . 
Bhavnagar 

Bhiwanl 
Bljapur , . 


Title in full. 


Day of going to Press. 

Ittihad 


Saturdays. 

Ratnakar 


Sundays. 

Kannadiga 

NavinaBhaiat .. .. 


Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Jagaran 


Sundays. 

Associated Pi CHS of Jndin . 
Bangalore Mail 

Daily Post 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Dally. 

Kasim-ul-Akhbar 

Loka Hithaisi 

Quick Silver Racing News 


Mondays and Thursdays. 

Dally. 

On 1st and 1 5th of every month. 

Truth 

Veera Kesari 


Mondays and Thursdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Evening Mail 

Navajeevana 

New Mysore . v 


Wednesdays and Thursdays 

Daily, except Sundays. 

On Saturdays. 

Prajamitra .. 

Tai Nadu . . 

Visva ‘Karnataka .. 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Dalh 

Barisal 

Barisal Hltaishi .. 


Every Monday. 

Sundays, 

Shree Sayaji Vijaya 


Thursdays. 

Basseln News .. .. 

Zabumingala 


Tuesdays and Fridays, 

Weekly. 

Tarun Rajasthan . . 

The Young Rajasthan 


Weekly. 

Every Wednesday. 

Belgaum Saraachar 

Kamatak Viitta .. 
Samyukta Karnatak 


Mondays. 

Every Tuesday. 

Every Thursday. 

Aj 

A.wazal Khaik 

Bharat Jlwan 


Dally. 

Every Wednesday. 

Sundays. 

Brahman Maha Sammelan Pandit 

Patro 

Farz Hind 

Hindi Kesari 

Varnasrama 

On Thursdays. 

On Wednesdays, 

Thursdays. 

On Mondays and Fridays, 

Bharati Patrika 

Dainikasha 

Nabeen 


Daily, except Sundays, 

Daily. 

Every Friday. 

Sunday News 

Jain 

Market News 

•• 

Every Sunday. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Sandesh 

.. 

Sundays. 

Kamatak Valbhav 

.. 

Saturdays, 

Udaya 

•• 

Daily. 
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Stations. 

Title in fill!. 

r 

j Day of going to Press. 


Daily Madina 

Daily. 


District Gazette 

On Istand 15th of each mouth. 


Kamal 

On Ist and Ibth oi each month. 


Mansoor 

On Ist, 8 th, 16th and 24th of each 
month. 

iiijnor ^ 

Nijat 

Bi-Weekly. 

Ilisal Tapil 

Monthly, 


The Co-Operative Jounial 

Monthly. 


The Madina Hewfijiaper . . 

On Ist, 5th, 9tli, IStli, 17th, 21st, 
25th and 28th of eMuy month. 


Tofai Hind 

On 4th, 11th, ] 8 th and 25th of 
each mouth. 


Vir 

On 1st and 15th of each 
month. 


Bombay Chronicle 

Daily. 


Bombay Samachar 

Dally. 


Bombay Sentinel 

Daily 


Broul Co.’s Market Report 

Daily, e.Kcept Sundajs. 


Catliolie Examiner 

Saturdays. 


(Uitch I’raja Mandal I’atrika 

Daily Bombay Commcicial lie- 

E\eiy Saturday. 


port 

On Wednesday and Sunday. 


Duilj Commercial News . . 

Daily. 


Daily Cotton Market Repoit 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Daily Market Bulletin 

DaiJv, on Week days. 


Dainik Vepar Samachar . 

Daily. 


Dnyana Prakash 

Daily, except Mondays. 

1 

East Indian Cotton Market 



Report 

Every Friday. 


Evening News of India . . 

Dally. 


Free Press Journal 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Goa Mail 

Saturdays. 


Gujarati 

Saturdays. 


Gujarati Kesari . . 

Wednesdays. 


Hindiisthan and Prajamitra 

Daily. 

Bombay 

Illustrated Sunday News 

Saturdays. 


Illustrated Weekly of India 

Sundays. 


Indian Industrlop and Power 

On the 15th, each month. 


Indian Racing News 

On Thursdays and according 
to Mail week race fixtures. 


Indian Social Reformer . , 

Saturdays. 


Indian States Journal 

Every Friday. 


Indian Textile Journal 

Monthly. 


Ismail! 

Every Saturday. 


Jain Prakash .. .. 

Every Saturday. 


Jam-e-Jamshed .. •• 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Janmabbumi . . . . . . 1 

Daily Except Sunday. 


J ay Cutch . . . . . j 

Every Saturday. 


Kaiser-i-Hind 

Sundays. 


Khilafat Bulletin 

Saturdays. 


Ehilafat Daily 

League of Nations (India Bureau) 

1 

1 

News Agency 



1 

Maheshwari 

Tliursdays, 

1 

Memmon Sudharak 

Every Thursday. 

1 

Mercantile Report 

Every alternate Sunday. 

1 

Muslim Herald .. ,, 

Dally. 



Ktations. 


Title in full. 


Day of going to Press. 


r 

Nawa Kal 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Nut>rat 

Daily. 


0 Anglo<Lusltano 

Saturdays. 


Frabliat 

Daily, excejit Wednesdays. 


Kaliway Times 

Piidays. 


ItcutcTs Commercial 


Dombay— 

•Sanj Vartaman 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Share Market Daily lloport 

Daily. 


Shradhanand 

J^very Friday. 


Shri Lokmanya 

Daily, except Mondays. 

1 

Shri Venkateshwar Samachar 

Fi id ays. 

( 

Sun 

1 

Times of India 1 

Daily, except Mondays. 

1 

I 

Dally. 

1 

The United Press of India 

.... 

Bowrlngpct 

Kolar Gold Fields News , . 

Tuesdays. 

Budaon 

Akhbar Zulqarnain 

6th, i:3th, 20th and 27th of every 
month. 

Calansate(Qoa). . 

A Voz do Povo 

Saturdays. 

f 

Advance 

Daily, except Mondays. 

1 

Alkamal 

Daih . 

1 

Amrlta Bazar Patrika 

Daily. 

I 

Ananda Bazar Patrika . . 

Daily, except Sundays. 

1 

Asrijadid 

DaUy. 

i 

Baugabasi 

Wednesdays. 

1 

1 

Basuroat 

Daily. 

1 

Bhagavau Gandhi 

Mondays. 


Bharata Mltra 

Thursdays. 


Business World 

Monthly. 


Capital 

Thnrsd'iys. 


Collegian 

Bi-monthly. 


Commerce 

Wednesdays. 

Calcutta .. 

Commercial News 

Dalmia’s Weekly Ueview of the 

On the 10th of each monlh 


Calcutta Shale Market . 

Every Saturday. 


Dovejadid 

Daily 


Englishman 

Every Monday. 


Gandiya 

Every Friday. 


Hindu Patriot 

Daily, except Saturday®. 


Hindus than 

Daily, except Sundays. 

1 

Hitabadt 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Indian Engineering 

Thursdays. 

1 

Indian Finance 

Every Friday. 

1 

1 

Indian Mirror 

Daily. 

1 

1 

Industry 

Monthly. 

1 

Inqilab-l-Zainana .. 

Dally, except Sundays 

1 

1 

, J am Gazette 

Saturdays. 

1 

1 

1 

1 Jugabarta 

Every Monday. 


1 Liberty 

Daily except Sundays. 

1 

1 Maheshwnri 

Every Monday. 
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Stations. 

Time in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

r 

Market Intelligence 

Matwala 

Daily. 

Every Saturday Morning. 


Mohammad! 

Muslim Standard 

Mussalman 

Last day of every Bengalee month. 
Tri-weekly. 

Thursdays. 


Nayak 

Prakash 

llayat Bhandu 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 


Beuter’s Commercial, Financial 
and Shipping Service . . 

Box’s Sporting Life 

Sanjibani 

Samay 

On Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Caloutta — contd. 

SamyavadI 

Statesman 

Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Swatantra 

Telegraph 

Daily. 


! The Handicap 

j The Herald 

The Indian and Eastern Motois.... 

Every Friday. 

On Wednesday every month. 
Monthly. 


The liOkmanya 

The Week 

Daily. 

Every Thursday. 


United Press Syndicate . . 

Vishwamitra 

Vyapar 

World Peace 

Dally, 

Dally. 

Wednesdays. 

Calicut - 

Alameen 

Kerala Sanchari 

Manorama 

Mathrubhumi 

Vitavadi 

West Coast Beforraer 

West Coast Spectator 

On Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Weekly. 

Sundays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, 

Cawnpore 

1 

Associated Press of India 

Azad 

Dally Vartaman 

Pratap, Hindi Daily and Weekly 
Paper, 

Beuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited 

’J’he Daily Insaf 

Zamana 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Siindrys. 

25th day of every month. 

Gbandernagore 

. Probartak 

Bi-monthly. 

Ghindwara 

. Lokmitra 

Saturdays, 

Ghinsurah 

. Education Gazette 

Tuesdays. 

Ohittagong . . . . ^ 

Daily Jyoti 

Panehjanya 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Cochin *1 

Cochin Argus 

Cochin News Agency 

Malabar Herald 

Sahodaran 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 
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Statloni. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Cochin Mattancherry 

Malabar Islam 


Cooanada 

Bavi 

Thursdays. 


r 

Commercial News 

Daily. 

Coimbatore . . . . “ 

1 

Peoples Friend 

Mondays. 

Oontal 

Nlbar 

Mondays. 

Cranganore 

Dharma Kahalam 

Every Saturday. 


r 

Indian Sunday School Journal • • 

Monthly. 

Oattaok .. .. 


(Jtkal Deeploa 

Fridays. 


L 

Young Utkal 

On Thursday. 



Dacca Gazette 

&Iondays. 

Dacca . . . < 

Dacca Prakasb 

Sundays. 

1 

Janavani 

Daily. 

Dakor 

Sadhu Sarwaswa 

On 9th day of Hindu Fortnight. 

Darjeeling 

Darjeeling Times and Planters* 

Tuesdays. 


Gazette. 




A lam an 

Daily. 



Alklmlil 

On 8rd, 11th, 19th and '26th 




of every month. 



Arjun 

Daily. 



Asia 

Daily. 



Bhavishya Want 

On 25th of each month. 



Dally llamdard 

Daily, except Frida.\s. 



Daily Mahablr 

Daily. 



Dally Nizam Gazette 

DaUy. 



Dally Waqt 

Daily. 



Delhi Information Bureau 

.... 



General News Agency and Book 

Daily. 



Depot. 




Hindu Sansar 

Weekdays. 



Hindustan Times 

Daily, 

Delhi 


Indian News Agency 




Ehabardar 

Tuesdays. 



Millat DaUy 

Daily, 



National News Agency .. 




National Call 

Daily. 



Parik Prakasb 

Monthly. 



Eajasthan 

Thursdays. 



Eeuter's News Agency . . 




Riyasat 

Thiirsdavs. 



The Statesman 

Dally. 



Swarajya 

Daily. 



Tej 

I Daily. 



TheTagat 

On Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of 




every month. 



United India and Indian States . . 

Every Friday. 



Watan 

Daily. 



Weekly Herald 

Every Thursday. 



Weekly Moballig 
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Stations* 

Title in full. 

Hay of going to press. 

Deoria 

Anin 

On 1st of each month. 

r 

Karoatakavrltta and Dhananjaya 

Tuesdays 

Dharwar . . • • 

Kaja Hansa 

Daily. 

V 

Vijayla 

Daily. 

Dhoraji 

Ismaili Aftab . . 

On the ]5th and last day of 
each month. 

Dhulla . . { 

Khandesh Vaibhay 

Fridays 

Trabodh 

Saturdays. 

Dlbrugat h . . • • 

Times of Assam 

Fridays. 

Jagaran 

Daily. 

Gadag City 

ITamatak Bandliu 

Every Wednesday. 

Gauhati 

Assamiya 

Saturdays. 

Gaya . . . . 

, Bihar Advocate and Kayastha 


Messenger 

Sundays. 

G haziabad City 

Cotton Message 

On 15th of every month. 


Daret 

Fridays. 


Gyanshakti 

Saturdays. 


Bind Mitar 

Saturdays. 


Jadava 

13th a 'd 15th of each mouth 

Goraklipur 

Kalyan 

Ist of each month. 

Mashnq 

Fridays. 


Motor Car 

Ist of each month. 


rSwadesh 

Saturday s. 


Tar 

Daily, 

Guntur .• •• •• 

Deshabhimani . . . , 

Daily. 

/ 

Daily Market Bepoit 

Daily. 

Hapui . . . • 

Vyapar.. 

Daily and Bi-weckiy. 

Uowrali .. •• •• 

Bisva Duta 

Daily. 

Hubli (Bombay) . . 

Taruna Karnatak 

Daily. 

r 

Associated Press of India 


1 

Munshur . . 

Dally. 

1 

Hyderabad, Deccan . . <s 

Musheer-i-Deccan ,, 

Daily. 

llahbare Deccan 

Daily, except Fiidayf,. 


neuter’s Limited 

.... 

L 

Sahifa-t-Bozana 

Daily. 

c 

Desh Mitra 

Daily. 


Hindu 

Dally. 


Jot 

Ist and 3rd Sunday of ever 
month. 


Musaflr 

Saturdays. 


Nava Yuga 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Hyderabad , Sind • . >< 

Navjivan 

Every Saturday. 

Prakash 

Daily, except Sundays, 


Prem Pracharak 

Every Friday. 


Sind Hindu 

Daily. 


Sind vagi 

Daily. 


Swatantra 

Every Tuesday. 
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StatiuuB , 

Indore 

Indore City . 

Jacobabad . . 

Talsaon (Kbandesh) 
Jarnmu, Tawi. 
Jamnagar . . 

Jaramoaia . . 

Jhansi 

ThansiCity.. 

Torhat 

Jubbulpore 

Jullundcr City 


Karachi 


Karai Kudi 



Title inf nil. 


TJie Central India Times 

Indore Da in Ik Vj'apar .Samachar. 

Frontier Gazette 

Pragatik 

Itanbir 

Jamnagar Vepai Samachar 

Daily Beopar Patar 

Deshiraj I’niilicity Bureau 

Free India 

Sahas 

I^yaya 

Batori 

Free Press of India 
India Sunday School Journal 

Karmaveer 

Lokmat 

Topics 

Dai bill 

Bialiman Sumachai 

Alwahid 

Beopar Sandesh . 

Cliodios 

Cotton Daily Market Kcpoit 
Daily Commercial News . . 

Daily Gazette 

Evening News 

llindn 

Hitechhu .. 

Karaclii Commercial Kews Paper. 

Kesari 

Maliagujaiat 

Mauji 

Morning Post ni India 

Now Times 

Pars! Sansar 

lieuters Commercial, Financial 
and Shipping Service . . 

Tlozaiia Biupar 

Kozana Samachar 

Sansar Samachar 

Sind Herald 

Sind Observer 

Sind Sudhar 

Sind Vartman 

Voice of India 

Dhana Vysia Ootran 
Kumaran 


Day of going to Press. 


On Tuesdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Weekly. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Fridays. 

Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 


Third Thursday « f every month. 
Fridays, 

Daily. 

K\cry Thursday. 

On Frida^. 

Oil Friday. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Dailv 

Every Monday. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays 
Evci> Saturday 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 


Dailv. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

On Wednesdays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Every Monday. 

Fridays. 

Wednesdays. 
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Karamvecr 

Satuidays. 

fLuauawa . . , . < 

The Hindi Swarajya 

Mondays. 

Khulna 

Khulna Hast 

Thursdaya. 

r 

New Spoitsmaii .. 

Daily. 

Kolhapur . . . . i 

Sc wak 

Kvery Friday 

L 

VidyavUaa 

Fridays. 

Kot lladlia Kissen 

The Weekly Naiesh 

Saturdays. 

r 

Malayala Manorama 

Daily. 

Kottayam . . . . •] 

Nazrani Deepika .. 

Weekly. 

( 

Powraprabha 

Tuesdays and l*’ridays 


Kanara News 

Thursdays. 


Karnatak Leader 

Daily. 

Kurauli 

TJtkarfch 

Last week of each mouth. 

r 

Ahrar 

Daily. 


Akhbar-l-Am 

Daily. 


Hande Mataram .. 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Civil and Military Gazette 

Daily (Sundays excepted) 


Dady Hciald 

Daily (cxcejit Sundays). 


Dally Hum vat 

Daily. 


Daily Karamvir 

Daily, except Tuesdays. 


Daily Milap 

• » . • 


Dally Zamindat 

' . • • . 


Lhaan 

Daily. 


nimayat-i-lsl 

On Wednesdays. 


Jauinabhunii 

Daily. 


Lahore Hews Agency 

.... 


Muslim Outlook .. .. ..I 

Daily. 

Lahore . . 

Phul 1 

Thursdays. 

1 

Pratap . . . . ♦ . . . l 

Daily. 


Progreshlvc Punjab 

Jst of cveiy month. 


Ilajasthan ' 

Mondays. 


Kajput Gazette ! 

Ist, 8th, 10th and 24th of every 


i 

month. 


Siyasat ! 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Sunday Times ' 

Sundays. 


The Eastern Times . . . j 

Daily. 


The Kew World 1 

On last day of every month. 


The People 

Saturdays. 


The United J’rcss of India 

— 


Tribune 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Vir Bharat 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Watau 

Thursdays. 


Weekly Azad 

1 On every Monday. 

r 

Aftab 

On Saturdays. 


Kadria 

On Saturdays. 


Khalrkhah 

Saturdays. 

Larkaiia . . . . « 



1 

Larkana Gazette 

Fridays. 


Nawrose 

On Mondays. 

1 

The Azadi . . 

Fridays. 



StatiouR. 


Title lu full. 


Day of going to Press. 


Lucknow . . 


Ludhiana . . 


Lyalpur 


Madras 


r 

1 

! 


I 

I 

1 


1 

i 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 




Advocate 
Aina 
: Anand 


. Dally Jiamdain 
I Haqiqat 
! Hiiquo 


Himmat 

Hindusthani 

Independent N'cwa Agency 


Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

. ' On Thursdays. 

.| Thursdays. 

.1 Dally, 
j Daily. 

.1 Daily. 

. ; Daily, except Sundays & Holidays. 
Ih-weekly, 


Indian Witness ' Wednesdays. 

Kaukab-i-ilind 1 Wednesdays. 

Observer On Thursdays. 

J’loncor .. .. . .. Daily, except Tuesdays. 

Sarfaia/ . . .. | On 1 st, 5tb, 8th,!13th, I7tli, 2l8t 

I ' 25th and 28th of every month. 

I Matwala Weekly . . . . , : On Mondays. 


Daily Biisiuess llepoil . , Dally. 

Daily Commerce Daily. 

! Daily Market Report .. ..i Daily. 


I 'rhe Daily Boopar Gazette 
' Weekly Tajarat . . 

I Ananda Bodliini . . 
j Oatliolic Ij<*uder . . 

' Christian Patriot . . 


..1 Daily, 
i On Thursdays. 

. . Every Wednesday. 
. . j Wednesdays. 

. . Saturdays. 


Daily Express 

Daily News 
Dosabandlm 


. . i Daily, except Sundays and Mon- 
■ day mornings. 

. . ^ Daily. 

. . I Every Saturday, 


Desabhakatan 
Dinavartamani 
Dravidan . . 


Dally. 

, Daily. 
Daily. 


Hindu 

Hindu Nesan 
1 nd la 

Indian Express 
Indian Railway Journal 
Indian Review 


Daily. 

..; Saturdays. 

. I Daily, except Sundays. 

.. Daily. 

. . I 15th of every month. 

. .1 Monthly. 


J.inarartliamani 
Jarida-l-Rozear 
Jay Rharathi 


Weekdays. 

Saturdays. 

On Week Days. 


Justice 
Law Times 
Madras Mail 

Muhammadan 
Mukhbir-i‘Deccan . . 
Nyayadiplka 
New India 


Dally. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Mondays and Thursdays 
Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Dally. 


New Times I Daily. 

Patriot j Saturdays. 

Routers Commercial and bhipping' 

Service . . j 

Scienttfle Press of India . . . J 
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lad r as — contd. 


dandalay . * 
tfangalore .. 


Margao (Goa) 


Mirpurkhas . . 


Mirpur City 


Mount Hoad, Madras 


Miivattupuzba 

Muzaffarnagar 

Muzaffarpur 

Mymensingh 


Nabadwip . . 


Nagerooil . . 


Nagpur 


Standard Sporting News . . 

Swathanthara Sangu 

Tamil Nadu 

The j^ll India Racing Nows 

The Gaily Alma-E 

The Oiiginal Vel Sporting News. . 

^ Ttic Venus Sporting News 

.. Upper Burma Gazette 

/ Rastra Bandhu 
' Swadeshaidiiinani . . 


{ A Terra 

Noticlas 

Ultramar 

.. Umhraj-Vi-^hvodar. . 

.. Chakravarthi .. • 

Associated Press of India 

. . Shamshir Islam . . 

f Bhavishya Bani . . 

I Jloznama Qauiu .. 

. . Satyarth Patrlka . . 

{ Mirpurkhas Gazette 

Musalman 

. . Khlchri Samachar 


Fridays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Gaily, except Fridays. 
Thursdays. 


Every Sunday. 

Thursdays. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Mondays. 

viondays and Fridays. 

Every Saturday. 


On Thursdays. 

Every Satiiiday. 
Gaily. 

Thursdays. 

Wednesdays. 
Every Saturday. 

Saturdays. 


I Gaily Moga Commercial Report. 
1 Moulmcin Advertiser 


I Mussoorie Times . . 
Jain Gazette 
Kerala Gheepika . . 
Weekly Sewak 


Wealth of Mysore. . 
Nadia Prakash 


Travancore Times 


r Hitavada 

I nd ian Labou r Journal 
C Maharashtra 


Daily, except Sundays 
Thursdays. 


Wednes-days. 


Daily, except Sundays. 


Every Wednesday. 

Tuesdays. 

Wednesdays, 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 
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Nagpur — contd 


Nalni Tal . . 
Naslk 

Nath la gal i . . 
Naushaliro. . 

Nawabslinh 

New Delhi . . 


Nova Goa .. 


Ootacamiind 

Oral 

Palamcottali 
Pandharpur 
Pangsa 
Panjirn, Goa 
Parur 


Patna 


Pen 

Peshawar . . 


r 

I 




{ 


{ 

I 

I 

r 

< 

I 

r 

t 


Maliakoslial 

Malieshwari 

Nispiuha.. 

Swatantrya 
Tarun Bharat 
Young Patriot 

Associated Press of India 
Nalni Tal Gazette . . 

Loksatta .. 

Associated Press of India 

Mato 

Shaktl 

Nawabsha Gazette 
Mu kti 

h’ree l^rcsa Bulletin 
Free Pi ess of India 
Statesman . . 

'Pile United Press of India 

Dlario de Noite 
Ilcraldrt 
O'Debate 
O’Heraldo 

Associated Press of India. . 
South of India Obsciver 
Nllgiri Tunes 

Utsah 

Varantha Varthamanain . . 

Pandharl Mltra 

Kangal 

O'Crente 

Uttara Tharaka . . 


On Monday, Tuesday, Friday and 
Saturday. 

Every Sunday and Thursday. 

On Saturday. 

Daily, except Mondays 
On Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 


Wednesdays 

Saturdays. 


On Wednesdays every Fortnight 
Mondays. 

On Wednesdays. 

Monthly. 

Daily. 

Daily'" 


Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Daily, except Surdaye and 
holidays. 

Dally issue, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays, 

Thursdays. 

Every Saturday. 

Sundays. 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 


Associated Press of India 

Behar Herald 

Express 


Saturdays. 

Daily. 


I Free Press of India 
< Indian Nation 
Itechad 


Daily. 

On Mondays. 


Mahaveer . 
Patna Times 
Searciilight 


Daily. 

On Saturdays, 
Saturdays. 


Kolaba Samachar 


Fridays. 


Associated Press of India 

Khyber Mail 

Sarhad 

The Frontier Advocate . 


On Sundays, 
Daily. 

On Mondays. 



The Press, 


Poona City . . 


QiiadUn (r{a Batala) 


Quetta ,, 


Qiiilon 


Deccan Herald 
Dnyana Prakaah 


Resart 
I Mahralta 


Poona Star 
Servant of India 


Trikal 

War Cry ,, 

Dlnabandhu 

],okaaliakti 

Satyagraheo 

Satyaprakash 
Servant of India 
Shantidoot 
Tcj . . 


Alfazal 

Alhakam 

Alfarooq 


Kam pur (Kathiawar) 


Nur I 

lleview of Religiona (in EnRlisli.)! 
Do. (in Urdu) . . j 

Baluchistan Gazette . . . i 

Baluchistan Herald Daily Bulletin 1 

Do'iabhimani ..I 

Malayala Raj yam . . . . i 

Malayan i 

East & West 'i'lade Developer' 

Kathiawar Times I 

Lohana Hitechhu . . . , . . ' 

Meinoii Bulletin . . , . ! 

Western India Press News', 
Agencjy. 


Associated Press of India 


Day of going to Press 


Daily. 

Dally, except Mondays. 

Tuesdays and Fi idu^ s. 
Sundays. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays, 

]>ally, except Tuesdays. 
Every Satin day. 

Daily 

Monthly 

Every Thuisdav. 

On Monday and Thursda\. 
Bi-weekly. 

Daily. 

Weekly. 

DaiU. 

, Daily, except Sunday 

I Bi-weekly 
I Weekly. 

Weekly 

Foitiiiglitly. 

Month] \ . 

Monthly. 

i Wednesdays and Saturdays 
1 Daily. 


Daily. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 

Last day of every month. 
W’ednesdays and Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

E\ei y Fiiday. 


Rangoon . . 


r Burma Exchange Gazette and Daily. 
1 Daily Advertiser. I 


Daily Advertiser. 
Burma Sunday Times 
Chinese Daily News 

Free Burma 
Free Press of India 
Masonic Courier . . 

New Burma 

New Light of Burma 

Rangoon Daily News 

Rangoon Evening Post 
Rangoon Gazette . . 


I Tri- weekly, 
j Daily, except Monday'^. 

I Daily. 

I Week-days. 

, I Daily, excent Mondays. 
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Stations. 


Rangoon — conld, . . 


Banpur (Kathiawar) 


Ratnagirt . . 


Rawalpindi.. 


TItl<- in full. 


Day of going to Piess. 


Rangoon Mall 
Rangoon Times . . 

The Cointncrrlal News . . 
The Sun 


Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Phulchhnh 

Roshant 


Every Thursday 
Every Monday. 


{ Balvant 

Satya Shodhak 

r Frontier Mail 
•{ Prabhat 
t Shihab 


Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

Daily, exceptSundays & Holidays. 
Daily. 

Bi-weekly, 


Bobcrtsonpct 


Kolar Goldfield News 


On Tuesdays. 


Rohrl 


Sirat Mustakira 


On 16th of each month. 


Satara 


/ Shubha Buchaka Friday s. 

\ Samarth Every Sunday. 


Batara City . . 
Bavantvadi 
Secunderabad 
Bhahiahanpur 


Shlkarpur SinrI 


Prakash 
Vnlnatey . . 
Hyderabad Bullet 
Sarpunch . . 


Wednesdays. 
Every Monday. 
Daily. 

Daily. 


Alhanif 

Mela]) 

Message of Happiness 


Every Monday. 
Every lilonday. 

Ist of each month. 


I Qurbanl 
Shewak 
Sidakat 


Daily. 

Every Wednesday . 
Thursdays. 


BliiUong 


Sholapur . 


Silchar .. 

Slmlft 

Srinagar Kashmir . . 


Sukkur 


. . International Times 

r Kalpataru 

I Karraayogl 

I Sholapur Samachar . . 

I The .r.vin Gazette 

f Nava Jug 

1 surma 

{ Faiiji Akhbar 

Sunday Times (Simla Edition) . 

.. Dally Vitasta 

f Alhnq 

Alhizb 

Dhararavir 

Kajput 

Sansar Chakai 
Sind Samachar 

Sindh i 

Sukkui Gazette 


On Saturdays. 

Sundays. 

Thursday 

Tiiesdava. 

Tuesdays. 

Mon thiy. 

Sunday.s . 

Every Friday. 

Mondays. 

DaUy. 

On Saturdays. 

On Fiidays. 

Saturdays. 

On 1st of every month. 

On 1st and ir>th of every month. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

On Tluirsdays. 
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Stations. 


Surat 


S 5 llict 

Tilhar 

TiimrvcJiy 

Tirupur 

Tiruvalla . . 
Tohana {via Hissar) 
Tra van core 

Tn Chino poly 
TrJchut 

Trivandrum . , 


Tuticorin . . 
Udipi 

Vizagapatam 

Wai 

Wardha 
Yeotmal . . 


{ 

1 

^ i 




{ 


Title in full. 


Daily IMarket Keport 
Deslibandhu 

Deahl Mitra 

I’inancc Circular . . 

Gujarat 

Gujrat Mlttra and Gujarat Darpan 
Investor Reports Dally Quotations 

Jain Mitra 

Xliandwala Circular 

Muslim Gujrat 

Praia Pokar 
Pratap 

Satnacliar 

Samlsauj 
Share Circular 
Share Sama char .. 

Surat Akh bar 

The Hindu 

Jauasakti 

Harldarsaka 

Tilhar Munphat 

Kalpaka 

Daily Bombay Telegraphic Cotton 
News 

Dally Cotton Bulletin 

Nawabharathi 

The Market Rcpoit 

The Star of India . . 

Chandainarutham . . 

Wednesday Review 

Lokaprakasam .. 

Associated Pi ess of India 
Malayalam Daily News . . 
Reuter’s Limited .. 

Sainadarsi 

Travancore Press Service . 
Trivandrum Daily News.. 

The Link 

Western Star 

Daily News 

The Daily Cotton News . . 

The Indo Poreigu Market News. . 

Satyagrahl 

Andhra Advocate 

Vrlttasar 

Maharashtra Dharxna 
Rajasthan Xesarl 

Lokamat . • 


Day of going to Press. 


Dally. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Saturdays 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

Dally. 

Every T’liursday. 

Wednesdays. 

Every Friday. 

Dally, except Mondays, 

Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

On every Tuesday. 

Wednesdays. 

4th, 11th, 18th and 26th of 
every month. 

Monthly. 


Daily, except Mondays. 

Dally, except Mondays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

On Mondays, Wedne-days and 
Thursdays. 

Every Thursday. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

Mondays. 


Daily. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and 

baiui days. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. Thursdays and 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Thursdays. 

Fridays. 

Mondays. 

; Tuesdays, 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 
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Banking. 


Au event of jireafc importance in the history 
of Jtidian bankinK was tlie formation on the 27th 
January 1021 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banka 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was tlic subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of tile Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the throe lYesi- 
<iency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brouglit forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913. 
Tlio present scheme whicii has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the i)art of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the I'xperience gained during the war and the 
realisation of ti*c di'siralnlity of strengtiiciiing 
and extending the Banking system in 
India. 

The Presidency Banks: — Tlie history of 
till! Presidency Banks in thoir relationship with 
Covernrnont falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 18<)2 tlie Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issm*, but were directly controlled 
by Covernmeiit and tlie scoik) of tiieir busini'ss 
was restricted by tlieir cliartors. Tlie second 
iwriod was from 1862 to 1870. Jn 1862 the 
Banks wore dojirived of the riglit of note issue, 
thoiigli by ttieir agreements oi tliat year they 
were autlionsed to transact the pajicr currency 
business ns agents of Government. As coin- 
peiisation lor tiie loss of thoir right of issue, they 
wore given the use of tlie Government balances 
ami the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at. tlie same time greatly relaxed, though 
tlie Government’s power of control remained 
uiiehanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the pa}»cr currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
tlio direct management of Government. The 
third i)oriod dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by winch nearly all tlie most im- 
portant limitations of tlie earlier iienod were 
roimposed. But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imiKisod by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer iieriod than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless tile goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited witli tlio Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Heserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
(hawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the iwlicy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
th(5 lleserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of me 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 

^ The Imperial Bank of India’ -Hiidcr flic 
ImjH'iial Bank of India Act of 1020 as amended 
b\ (he Auiendment Act ot 10.14 which cnmcK 
into fojee at sued) da1(‘ as tlie Go vernor-Geiioral 
111 (’oiiinil mav bN notification in tlu* Gazetteot 
India appoint ,t be eonti ol of t he Hank is entnisted 
to a Ceiitial lioaid of Diri'ctois with Local Boards 
at Caleufta, lioinba\ and Madias and such other 
places as the Gential Board may deteiiuine. 
The t\‘iitial B(>aid ot Dncctojs shall consist 
ol . - 

(fi) the piesidonis, vice-pi(‘sidents and the 
sfcietancs ol tlic bocal Boaids, 

(/>) one pi'rson elected fioiu amongst tlic 
ineinbeis by each Local Board , 

(c) a Managing Direidoi and a Deputy 
Managing Diiectoj appointed by tlie 
Cential Board ; 

(f/) not inoie than t\vo non-officials, nomi- 
nated b> the Governoi-Geneial in 
('f)uncil. 

l{cpi(‘sentativ«‘s of any new Loral BoaiUs, 
whnh ina\ Ite constituted, mav be added at the 
diseiefion ol the Ceiitial Boaid 

The Deputy Managing Diieetor and the 
Seeietaiies oi the Local Boaids ar(‘ (Uititled to 
atfend the Meetings ol tlie Gential lloaid but 
not entitled to Note. 'I'lie Depul> Managing 
Diieetoi js entitled to Note in the aliscuce olthe 
Managing Director. 

The Goxemoi-Geiu'ial m Couneil shall nomi- 
nate ail ollieei ot (Jox eminent to attend (he 
Meetings oi (lie Gential Boaid l)Ut he siiall not 
be entitled to Note. 

I’ndei the Imperial Bankol India \et of Ji)2l) 
pioNHioii was madetoi (he ineiease ot the capital 
oi th»' bank 'I’he capital ol tiie tliiee Piesideney 
Banks consisted ot 3^ eiuies of injiees in shaies 
oi Ks .')()U each, tnllv subsi iibed The additional 
capital anthoiisetl w^as 7\ (toics in shaies of 
Its ,500 each, of Nviiieli Ks. 12r> has been ealleil 
up, making (lie i)ie-.ent capital of the Bank 
Ks 111 cunes, ot w’hieii Ks 5, 62, ,50, 000 lias 
been paid up The Ih'seive Fund ot the Bank 
IS Ks .5, .*{5, 00, 000 and the Jialance Sheet of dlst 
Deeeinber 19:34 shoNved the GoNciiimcnt balance 
at Jls 6.72,19,792, other deposits at Bs 
74,27,94 823 and Gash Its 18, 97, 37, 908, with a 
poicentage of cash to liabilities of 23 1,5. 

Agreement with Reserve Bank of India *— 

The Bank shall enter into an agi cement with the 
Keseivc Bank of-lndia Nvhich shall be subject to 
the appiovul of the Governor-Gciicial m Council 
and wnll leinain m force foi 15 years and there- 
attei until teiminatixl after five gears’ notice on 
either side. Provisions to be contained in the 
agreement betw^cen the Imperial Bank of India 
and the Beserve Bank of India are . — 
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The Imperial Bank. 


The liupeiial liajik »»t India .shall he the sole 
agent of the Jleseive Bank ol India at all places 
in British India wheie tlieie is a branch oi the 
Imperial Bank of India which was in cMstciice 
at the comiiiencenicnt oi the Jicsenve Bank ol 
India Act 15)114, and thcie is no branch oi the 
Jianking Bepaitnicnt ol the Bcscive Bank oi 
India 

In coiisidi'iation of Ibc jncloi inancc id th(‘ 
Agene> duties, tlic B('sci\e Bank oi India shall 
pay to the linpeiial Bank ol India as leimiiicia- 
tion a sum wlinh shall b(‘ loi the Hist ten \cais 
dniing which this agiecincnt is in toue a commi- 
ssion calculated at l/ld ]u‘i cimt on the liisl 
liftO cioics and 1/iii pei (cnt on the icinaindci 
ot th(‘ total of the leccipts and dishuisciiicnl 
dealt with annually on account ol (iovcininent 
As foi th'^ lemainmtr Ine jeais the K'lmiuciation 

The Du Vi 

Managing Go\ernor 

Prehtdenis, Vice-PiesidenU and »b'< 

Calcutta- - 

H H Bum. Ks(i 
<’ (1 \ltluil , I'uSll , M C 
B A C. JS'eMllc, Esq 
Bom HAY — ■ 

K J Bunhui > , Es(j , m c. 

>Sii Nowio]! B SaklatMula, k( ,c I K 
,I (i Bidiaiid, Ks(i 

IMAUkA);} - 

Sii William C Wiight, kt , o It F. , V l> 

8 \ BamasMani\ Mudaliai, Esq , 

B. A Giav, Ksq , M c 

CONTllOLliFll (d Till'- Cl KKFNl ^ 


to he paid to the Impciial Bank shall he dctcr- 
mmed on the basis ot the actual cost to the 
Jmpciial Bank ot India .is .iscci tamed b> e\peit 
a cconnt mg i n \ cst iga 1 1 o n 

In con.sidciation of the mamf (‘iiancc by the 
Impeiial Bank ol Imlia ot bMiuhcs not less in 
numbei than those exist mg at the enmnienceiiient 
ot till* Iteseive B.ink ot Jiidi.i Alt-, the 
Beseive Bank id India shall, until the extuiv 
ot ir> \eais, make to the Impeii.il Bank the 
iollowing payments 

(a) dui mg the first li\e mmis ot this .igiee- 

nient Us. 5) hits iiei .inniim , 

(b) dm mg the next li\ e \ e.i i s id t lit' .igi eeim nt 

Ks (t fill's ]>ei annum ; and 

(c) dining the next fi\e leais id tlic agi ce- 

ment Its, 4 lacs pel annum. 

•fo/afe. 

. . W. Lamond, I'.-.q 
'crelarteh e/ the f oral llouuh, 

. I’lesideiit 

V n e- I’lcsulent 

. Secietaij 

. Biesident 

\ ice-Bjcsideiit 
Sci letai ^ 


Biesident 

Vicc-Jhcsideiit 

.Seciet.ii>. 

,1 S\ Kelh, Bsq , (' i F (Otlg ) 


uS'onunaled In/ Doeei nnienl 
Sii DinshavN li NVaihu, Kt , J c , Bombax 
Sii Kajendia Nath Mokeijee, K c I I , iv <’ X o , Calcutt.i 
'I’lie Hon’lile llajah hii S B .XI Xnnamal.ii I'hett i.ii, Kt , -Xl.idi.is 

Mana(/ei tn London 
B B Bill ell, Ivsq , 


Bkanohks. 


Buira Bazaar, 

Alleppey. 

Chapra, 

t'arrukh.ibad. 

Calcutta. 

Ambala. 

Chittagong. 

Ferozeporc. 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Ambala Cant. 

Cocauada. 

Fyzahad- 

Park Street, Calcutta. 

Amraoti. 

Cochin 


Byculla, Bombay. 

Amritsar. 

Coimbatore. 

Gaya 

Mandvi, Bombay. 

Asansol. 

Colombo. 

Godhra. 

Sandhurst 11 o a d, 


Ciiddalorc. 

Gojra. 

Bombay. 

Bangalore. 

Cuudapali. 

liorakhpnr. 

Mount lioad, Madras. 

Bareilly . 

Cuttack. 

Gujranwala 


B.'xssein. 


Guntur. 

Abbottabad. 

Bellury. 

Dacca. 

Gwalior. 

Abohar. 

Benares. 

Darbhanga 

Hathras. 

Adorn. 

Berhamporc (Gan jam). 

Darjeeling. 

Howrah 

Agra. 

Bezwada. 

Debra Dun. 

Hubli. 

Ahmedabad. 

Bhagalpur. 

Delhi. 

Hyderabad (Deccan 

Ahmedabad City. 

Bhopal. 

Dhanbad. 

Hyderabad (Sind). 

Ahmednagar. 

Broach. 

Dhulia. 


Ajmer. 

Bulandshahr. 

Dibrugarh . 

Indore. 

Akola. 



Jaipur. 

Akyab. 

Calicut. 

Ellore. 

Jalgaou. 

Aligarh. 

Cawnpore. 

Erode. 

Jalpaigiiri. 

Allahabad. 

Ohandpur. 

Eta wall . i 

Jamghedpui. 
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JhanBl. 

Jodhpur. 

Jabbiil]>ore. 

JuIInndur. 

Karachi. 

Kasur. 

Katni. 

Khamsaon. 

Khanawa. 

Eumbakonam. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknov/. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyailpur. 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mangalore. 

Masulipatam. 

Meerut. 

Montaomery. 


Moradabad. 

Moulmein. 

Multan. 

Murree. 

Mussoorie. 

Muttra. 

Muzaffarnagar. 

Muzaffarpur. 

Myingyan. 

Mymensingh. 

Nadiad. 

Kagpur. 

Kami Tal. 

Nandcd. 

Nandyal. 

Naraingunge. 

Naaik. 

Negapatam. 

Nell ore. 

New Delhi. 
Nowshora. 


Ootacamund. 
Patna. 
Peshawar. 
Peshawar City, 
Poona. 

Poona City. 
Porbandar. 
Pumea. 
Quetta. 

Raipur. 

Rajahmundry. 

Rajkot. 

Rampur. 

Rangoon. 

Rawalpindi. 

Saharan pur. 

Salem. 

Sargodha. 

Secunderabad. 

Shillong. 

Sholapiir. 


Sialkot. 

Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir.) 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 

Tellicherry. 

TinnevelJy. 

Tirupur. 

Trichinopoly. 

Trichur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tuticorln. 

Ujjaln. 

Vellore. 

Vizagapatam. 

Vizianagram. 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal. 


In Sclicdiilc* I, Pnit 1, of the liiipeilal Dank] 
oi IndiH Act f»l lOliO as amended by the 
amendment Act of 1934, the various desciiptions 
of Imainess whieii the Bank may transact are 
laid down, and in Part li it is cx-prcssly 
Tirovidod that tlie Bank shall not transact any 
kind of banking business other than that 
siuictioncd in Part 1. 

Bi Icily stattKl, the main classes of business 
sanctioned uie — 

(1) Advancing money upon tlie s(‘eurit > of — 

(rt) Stocks, eie., in wliicli a ti listed is 

authorised by act to invest tnist 
moneys and sliares oi tlie Rcseivc 
Ikiiik ol Imlia. 

{h) Securities issueil by State ahicd R;ill* 
wavs, notified l)V the Covcinor- 
Geiietal-lii-('oimcjJ 

(c) Deboutuios, »»i otliei sceiiritics 'issued 

under Act, b>, or on iielialf of, a 
dIstrut or iu\uiiei]iul lioard oi under 
the autlu)nt> ot aiiv State in Jiidia. 

(d) ])ebentures of ctjinpaideb I'ltli limited 

Jijildlitj legistered in India or else- 
wlieie. 

(e) Goods, or doeuments of title thereto, 

deposited witli, or assigned to the 
Bank. 

(/) Goods hypothecated to the Bank 
against advaiiees. 

(//) Accepted Bills of E-\ehaiige or Pro- 
Notes. 

(/<) Pully i»aid sliarcs of (Joiiijiaiiies with 
limited liability or iinmovable pi(»- 
perty oi doeuments of title relating 
llicreto, as eollateral security wliere 
tlie original security is one of those 
specified m ‘ a ’ to * f ’ and, it autho- 
liscd by the Central Jioard, lu ‘ g ’ 

(2) Witli tlie sanction of the Local (Soverii- 
nient, advaming money to Courts of Wards 
upon seem it y of estates in their charge for tlie 
peiiod not e-\eeediiig nine montlis in the case of 
advances relating to the financing of seasonal 
agrieiiltiiial operations or six months in othei 
eases, 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling of bills of exchange and other nego 
liable securities. 


(4) Investing the Banks' funds in the soeiir- 
ities I efei led to in (I ) a, h, c and d. 

(5) Making, issuing and ciieiilaifng of bank 
post-bills and letters of ciedit to ordei or other- 
wise than to the bcaier on demand. 

(0) Buying ami selling gold and silver. 

(7) Receiving deposits. 

(8) Receiving sceiuities for safe custody 

(9) .Selling and aeriuiring such pro pei ties as 
mav come into the Bank’s possession m satis- 
faction ol claims 

(10) 'J’lansaeling ageiii'V business on eoin- 
niissioii and the cnteimg into ot contracts of 
Indciunity, suretyship or guaiantee. 

(11) Acting as Administiator, toi winding 
u]) estates. 

(12) Drawing bills of (‘xebange and giantlng 
letteisof eiedit payable out of India. 

(13) Buying of bills of exchange payable 
out of India, at any usaiiec not exceeding nine 
moiiMis In tlie case of bills relating to the lliiane- 
ing of seasonal agiicultural operations or six 
months in otlier eases 

(14) Borrowing money upon security of 
assets ot the Bank. 

(1.')) Subsidizing the pension funds of the 
I'resKlencv Banks ; and 

(10) Geiierallj, the doing of the vaiious 
kinds of business including fonugii exchange 
busmess. 

The piiiiclpal lestiietioiis placed on the busi- 
ness of the liank in Part 2 aie as tollow's 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance : — ■ 
(a) Foi a huigei peiiod than six montlis 

except as piovided m clauses 2 and 
13 above ; 

(fi) upon the sccmity of stuck or shares 
of the Bank ; 

(<•) save ill the case of ostaics specified in 
Pait 1 (Uoiirts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof. 

(2) I’he amomit which may bo advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited. 

(3) Diseximits cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such discounts 
or advances carry with them the several respon- 
sibilities of atleast two persons of firms imcon- 
uected with each other in general partnership. 
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The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 3 1st Dccemlicr 1034 was us follows : — 


Liabilities. 

Rs. a. p. 

assets. 

Rs. a. p. 

Subscribed Capital 

11,26,00,000 0 0 

Government Securities . . 
Other authorised Seen- 

41,66,69,581 2 0 

Capital Paid up 

6,62,50,000 0 0 

Titles under the Act 

• • - • 

Reserve 

6,35,00,000 0 0 

Ways and Means Advances 


Public Deposits 

6,72,19,792 14 4 

to the Government of 


Other Deposits . . 

Loans against Securities 

74,27,94,823 5 5 

India 

Loans 

5,00,00,000 0 0 
5,83,04,399 2 4 

per contra 

Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India under 
Section 20 of the Paper 
Currency Act, against 
Inland Bills discount- 
ed and purchased per 
contra 


Cash Credits 

Inland Bills discounted and 
purchased 

Foreign Bills discounted 
and purchased . . 

Bullion 

Dead Stock 

liability of Constituents 
for Contingent Liabili- 

15,69,39,759 14 4 

2,56,06,917 5 10 

4,26,456 1 8 

2,45,90,464 U 1 

Contingent Liabilities . . 


ties per contra . . 
Sundries 

85,13,6^3 6 1 

Sundries 

93,47,907 6 3 

Balances with other Banks. 

Cash 

5,24,949 13 7 

73,93,74,615 8 11 
18,97,37,908 1 1 

Rupees 

92,91,12,623 10 0 

Rupees 

92,91,12,523 10 0 

The above B,alance S! 

heet includes — 


£ s. d. 


Deposits in London 774,459 11 10 

Advances and In veHtmcnts in London 1,529,088 2 4 

Cash and Balances at other Banks in Ix)ndou 48,432 12 2 


Government Deposits. 

The followinR statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various periods 
during the last 40 years or so : — 

In Lakhi of rupee$. 


- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Boipbay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

30th June 
1881 . . 

230 

61 

63 

344 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 . . 

829 

82 

39 

460 

1914 .. 

290 

197 

93 

580 

1891 . . 

832 

97 

63 

482 

1915 . . 

263 

187 

102 

552 

1896 . . 

1 225 

88 

67 

370 

1916 .. 

336 

263 

115 

714 

ipni 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

1338 

716 

209 

2263 

1906 . . 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 . . 

664 

549 

213 

1426 

1911 . . 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 , . 

346 

298 

142 

786 

1912 . . 

210 

165 1 

76 

440 

1920 . . 

801 

66S 

170 

1634 


1 

1 



26th Jan. 
1921. 

364 

206 

138 

70S 


30th June 1921 
„ 1922 

„ 1923 

1924 

1925 
„ 1926 

„ 1927 

„ 1928 

„ 1929 

„ 1930 

1931 
„ 193? 

„ 1933 

„ 1934 


2,220 

1,672 

1,260 

2,208 

2,262 

3,254 

1,004 

790 
2,074 
1,391 
1,596 
1,908 

682 

791 


Imperial Bank, 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Oovemment deposits have borne irom time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shovro below : — 

In Lair ha of liupeet. 







3 

Government 

deposits. 

I ^ 

Proportion of 




1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

Other 

deposits. 

Government 
deposits to 
1, 2, 3 <fe 4. 

ist Ueceniber 







IdOl 



360 

158 

840 

1463 

14*3 percent, 

1900 



360 

213 

307 

2745 

8*3 i, 

1907 



360 

279 

335 

2811 

8*8 „ 

1908 



360 

294 

325 

2861 

8*4 „ 

1900 



360 

309 

307 

3265 

7*4 „ 

1910 



360 

318 

339 

3234 

9*7 „ 

1911 



360 

331 

438 

3419 

9*6 „ 

1912 



375 

340 

426 

3678 

9*0 „ 

1913 



376 

361 

687 

8644 

11*8 „ 

1914 



375 

370 

661 

4002 

10*5 

1915 



375 

386 

487 

3860 

9*5 „ 

1919 



375 

369 

520 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 



375 

350 

771 

6771 

9*3 „ 

191« 



375 

363 

864 

5097 

12-9 

1919 



375 

340 

772 i 

7226 

8*8 ». 

1020 



375 

355 

901 

7725 

9-6 „ 

Ofch June 

(Imponul 






Bank). 

J921 



547 

375 i 

2220 

7016 

21-8 „ 

1922 



5(52 

371 

1672 

6336 

18-0 ,, 

1923 



562 

411 

1256 

7047 

13*5 

1924 



662 

435 

2208 

7062 

20*2 „ 

1925 



562 

457 

2252 

7.588 

20*7 „ 

192(5 



5(52 

477 

3254 

7530 

27*4 „ 

1927 



502 

492 1 

1004 

7317 

10*6 „ 

1928 



5(52 

507 

796 

7331 

1 8*6 „ 

1 929 



5(52 

517 

2074 

7283 

19-9 „ 

1930 



5(52 

•>27 

1391 

7003 

14-6 „ 

3931 



5(52 

537 

1596 

6615 

i 17-1 „ 

1 932 



502 

642 

1908 

01 40 

20*8 ,, 

1933 



5(52 

.520 

5H2 

7423 

6*4 

1934 



5(52 

.527 

791 

7483 

18 4 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalgn- 
mation into the Iinperial jlank — 

In Lakha of Rupeea. 

Bank ov Bkngai. 



- 


( *a|)itul 

1 

Reserve, 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1st December 



1 






1900 



200 

i 103 

155 

682 

243 

136 

11 per cent. 

1905 



200 

1 140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 „ 

1906 



200 

150 

360 

1505 

528 

149 

12 

1907 



200 

1 157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 M 

1908 



200 

! 165 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

13 

1909 



200 

i 170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

14 M 

1910 



200 

i 175 

198 

1609 ' 

! 514 

363 

14 \\ 

1911 



200 

1 180 

270 

1677 

1 729 

821 

14 „ 

1912 



200 

; 185 

234 j 

1711 

665 

310 

14 

1913 



200 

1 191 

301 ! 

1824 

840 

319 

14 „ 

1914 



200 

1 200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

16 

1915 



200 

1 *204 

265 1 

1 1978 

785 

793 

16 

1916 



200 

i *213 

274 

i 2143 1 

1 772 

768 

16 

1917 



200 

1 t221 

4 48 

: 2934 j 

1482 

773 

17 

1918 



200 

tl89 

684 i 

1 2392 1 

1 894 

779 

17 

1919 



200 

! t200 

405 ; 

3254 1 

997 

864 

17 

1920 



200 

1210 

434 

i 3398 

1221 

910 

m 


• Includes Rs. fis lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments, 
t „ 67 
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j Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 1 
depo- j 
sits. 1 

Casli. i 

menth. 

Dnidciid 
fnr year. 

1900 

100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 pel cent. 

1905 

.. 100 

87 

92 

676 

250 

158 

12 „ 

1906 

100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

1- 

1907 

100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

111 

1908 

100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 

100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 

1910 

100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 

1911 

.. 100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 

. . H)0 

106 

117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 

1913 

100 

106 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 

1914 

.. 100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

15 

1916 

.. 100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

ir> 

1916 

.. 100 

90 

142 

1367 

667 

312 

13 

1917 

.. 100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

174 „ 

1918 

.. 100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

353 

1B4 >, 

1919 

100 

110 

202 

2756 

928 

315 

19\ „ 

1920 

100 

120 

349 

2748 

876 

298 

22 



Bane op Madras. 




1900 

60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 per cent. 

1905 

.. 60 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 

1906 

.. 60 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 

1907 

.. 60 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 ;; 

1908 

.. 60 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 » 

1909 

60 

44 

49 

500 

141 

79 

12 

1910 

.. 60 

48 

72 

667 

184 

85 

12 n 

1911 

.. 60 

52 

59 

625 

165 

104 

12 ,1 

1912 

75 

70 

75 

743 

196 

113 

12 

1913 

75 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 

12 

1914 

.. 75 

76 

91 

761 

267 

134 

12 .. 

1915 

75 

65 

86 

803 

256 

184 

12 

1916 

75 

55 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 

1917 

.. 76 

50 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 

1918 

75 

50 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 „ 

1919 

75 

45 

104 

1215 

436 

175 

12 

1920 

75 

45 

118 

1579 

605 

211 

18 



Imperial 

Bank. 




30th June. 








1921 

.. 547 

371 

2220 

7018 

3433 

1652 

16 per e(5nt. 

1922 

562 

411 

1672 

6336 

3395 

900 

1(> 

1923 

562 

435 

1256 

7047 

2913 

925 

1« 

1924 

562 

457 

2208 

7602 

2195 

1175 

16 

1925 

562 

477 

2252 

7588 

3582 

1413 

16 

1926 

562 

492 

3254 

7530 

4r,03 

2188 

16 

1927 

.. 562 

50 7 

1004 

7317 

228 { 

2050 

16 

1928 

562 

517 

790 

7331 

1377 

25 »5 

16 

1929 

562 

527 

2071 

72:i3 

3041 

2409 

16 

1930 

562 

537 

1391 

7003 

1696 

2969 

16 

1931 

562 

542 

1500 

6615 

1717 

3077 

14 

1932 

662 

515 

1 90S 

6H9 

2201 

2979 

12 

1933 

662 

520 

582 

7423 

! 2308 

3973 

12 

1934 

562 

527 

791 

7483 

1 2165 

3932 

12 

— 



— 

__ 

— 
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Proposal to Establish the Reserve Bank 
of India. — A Jiill to cstaLlinli a Keservo Bank 
in India as an essential nr<‘liniinary to the 
introdnction of the sehcrnc ot Beforms to give 
India a J<’e(i(‘ral (iovemniont has laarn passed 
])y the Legislative Assembly and Council of 
State and ic»*eived the assent of the Governor- 
Genera Ion March 6tli, 'riie proposals embo 
died in the Bill are given l>clow : — ■ 

The Bank shall be constituted lor the x>ur- 
poses of taking o\cr the management ot the 
currency Ironi the Go vernoi -General in Council 
and of cairying on the business of banking in 
accordance with the piovisions ot the Act. 
The original share eajntal of tins Bank shall be 
ft ve crorcH ot rujieea divid(<d into shares ot Its. 100 
each, which shall lie liilly ])aid-up , the maxi- 
mum number of votes any one shaicholder shall 
ha\o IS Jl), every ft\c shaics canning the right 
ot one Aote. Tlie number of share registers 
shall be llxed at live to be maintained at Jtombay, 
('alcntta, Delhi, Madras and Kangoon and the 
nominal value of the shares assigned to each 
centre has been fixed at Ks. 140 laes for Bombav, 
Bs 145 laes for Calcutta, Bs. 1 ir» laes for Delhi, 
Bs 70 lues toi Madras unci its 30 lues lor 
Baiigoon. 

Management -The general superintendence 
and diree.tion of the affairs and business of the 
Bank will ho entrusted to a Central Board of 
Dheetois wliieli shall exoridse all jiowcrs aud 
do all acts and things winch may lie exercised 
and done hy tlio Bank. The Board shall bo 
composed of . — 

{a) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
to be appointed by the (lOvernor-General in 
Council after consideration of tlie rccoinmeiida- 
tions made hy the Board. 

(5) Four Directors to bo nominated by the 
Uovernor-Geiieial in Council. 

(c) Eight Directors to lie elected on behalf 
of the shun ‘holders on tfio various registc.rs. 

(d) Olio GoviTimient official to he nominated 
hy the Govcsnior-Gciieral in Council. 

The Governor and Deputy Goveniors shall 
he the executive heads, and shall hold office 
tor sucli term not exceeding live years as the 
Go\enior-Getieral in Council may flx when 
ap])ohiting them, and shall he eligible for re- 
axipoiutmeiit. A Local Board shall be con- 
stituted for each of the five areas. 

Business which the Bank may transact - 
The Itank shall he authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
wz : — The accepting of money on deposit with- 
out interest ; the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of hills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions ; tlic making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 00 daj 8, against tlio security of stocks, funds 
and securities (other than inimovahle property) 
against gold ('oin or bullion or documents ot 
title to the same and such bills of exchange and 
promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank ; the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks ot sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Hs. 1 lacs ; the making of advances to the 
Governor-General in Council and to Local 
Governments repayable in each case not later 


than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase aud sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase ; 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Local Govermnent of any 
maturity or of a local authority in British India 
or ot certain States in India which may be 
specillcd. 

The Bank hhali ac.t as Agent for the Secretary 
of State m Councii, the Governor-General in 
(.'ouiicil or any Local Government or State in 
India lor tlie ])iirehase aud sale of gold and 
silvei , lor the puichase, sale, transfer and 
custody ot hills ot exchange, securities or shares , 
lor the collection ot the jirocceds, whether 
])riiici]»al, interest or dividendh, ot any securities 
or shares , tor the remittance ot such proceeds 
hy bill of excliange ]>ayable eitlicr in Jndia or 
elsewhere, and loi the managcinent of public 
del it. 

Right to issue Bank Notes. —The Bank 
shall have the sole nglit to issue bank notes in 
Britiali India and at the cominenceiuent shall 
issue ciirreiuy notes ol the Government of 
India supplied to it by tlie Governor-General 
in Gouiicd and on and from tlio date ol such 
truiisler the Governor-General m Council shall 
not issue any currency notes. The issue of 
hank notes shall bo conducted by the Bank in 
an Issue Department which sliall he separated 
and kept wliolly distinct troiu the Banking 
Dejiartiiicnt. 

In addition to tlie note issue obligation the 
Bank shall undertake to accept monies for 
account of the Secretary of State in Council, the 
Govornor-Goueral in Council and of Local Govern- 
ments and shall carry out their exchange, 
remittance and other banking operations inelud- 
iug tlie management of the public debt on such 
conditions as may be agrec-d upon. 

Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling.- The 

Bank shall sell to or buy fiom any person who 
makes a demand in tliat behalf at its oflieo 
m Bombav, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or llan- 
goon, sterling tor immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish. 5 49-04d. and not 
higlier tliaa Ish. ft 3-16d respectively ; iirovided 
that no peiBon shall be entitled to demand to 
])uy or sell an amount of sterhng less than ten 
thousand pounds. Every scheduled bank shall 
maintain with the lleserve Bank a balance of 
not less tlian 5 per cent, of their demand and 
2 iicr cent, of their time liabilities. 

Allocation of Surplus. — ^The Governor- 
General in Council shall transfer to the Bank 
nipee securities of the value of Its. five crorea 
to be allocated b> the Batik to lleserv e Fund. 

After making the necessary and usual pro- 
visions out of profits, a cumulative dividend at 
such rate, not exceeding five per eciit, per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor-General 
in Council may llx at the time ot the issue of 
the shares shall be jiuid aud the surplus shall be 
allocated to the payment of an additional 
dividend to the shareholders calculated on the 
scales proscribed in the Act and the balance of 
the surplus shall be paid to the Governor-General 
in Council. 
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Provided that so long aa the Reserve Fund 
s less than the share capital, not less than 
ify lacs of rupees of the surplus or the whole 
f the surplus if less tlian that amount shall be 
1 located to the Reserve Fund. 

Publication of the Bank Rate — ^Tho Bank 
hall make public from time to time the 
tandard rate at sv'hich it is prepared to buy or 


re-discount bills of exchange or other comm ereial 
paper eligibls for purchase under the Act. 
j The Bank will publish the accounts ot both 
I the Issue and Banking Dejiartmoiits weekly in 
the (Hazzi^tte of hidia. 

The liauk shall create an \gricultural Credit 
Department. 

The full text of the Reserve Bank Act is repo- 
duced elsewhere in the jear Book. 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
n India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
raving their liead offices in London, on the 
continent, or in the Far East and the United 
Rates. Originally their business was confined 
ilmost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance thio 
part of India's trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
lions in India almost entirely with inone> 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London — 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in-' 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried througn by 
means of money actually borrowed in India 
No information is available as to how far edch 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director' 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
witiiin recent years. 

Total Deposits op all Exobangb Banks 

BEOUBKD IN INDIA. 

fn Lakht of Rupees, 


1900 




1050 

1905 




1704 

1910 




2479 

1915 




3354 

1916 




3803 

1917 




5337 

1918 




6185 

1919 




7435 

1920 




7480 

1921 




7619 

1922 




7338 

1923 




6844 

1924 




7063 

1925 




7064 

1926 




7154 

1927 




6886 

1928 




7113 

1929 




6665 

1930 




6811 

1931 




6747 

1932 




7306 


Exchange Banks' Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade original ed 
and is carried through however for the most 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in fimiishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately eoneonied 
The Exchange Banks have practicallv a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the liusi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to ihe extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sbeets dated Slst December of the 
undenioted Banks will give some idea of this 


Liability on Bills of f.\(’h\noe be- 

DISCOITNTKD AND STILL ('UKRENT. 


£. 

Cliartered Tkink of India, Austra- 
lia and Ciiina . . . . . . .'1,477,000 

Eastern Bank, Ltd. . . . . 183,000 

Hongkong and .Sh.inghai Banking 
Corporation . . . . . . 1,074,000 

Mercantile Batik of India, Ltd. . . I,3S3,000 

National Bank of India, Ltd. .. 2,938,000 

P. & O. Banking Corporation , Ltd . 1 ,3.59,000 


10,414,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts ot the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole 
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The bills aRalnst exports arc largely drawn at j 
three months’ sight and may either be “ clean” 
or be accompanied by the documents relating’ 
to the goods ui respect of which they are drawn. 
Mo'^r of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
tiiey do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are reaciily taken up by the discount houses 
and Ihinks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India arc sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Lanks arc able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead oi having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
caae if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed liowever that all bilL 
are rciliscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at tim>B it suits the Banks to bold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the liondoi. 
discount rate while on occasions also tiie Banks 


prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until matunty. 

The Banks place themselves in funds In India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal : — 

(1) Proceeds of Import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trails- 

1 fers payable in London and elsewhere 

out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable m India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and ncel 
not !)»' given in detail. 


'I'lie following is, 'I statement (tf the posit ion oft lie miiicus Exchange Banks eairying on business 
in iiidia as at .‘list DeK inltei Hdk'i • — 


Jn Thoiaands of £. 


Nnmo. 


Capital 


Eeserve. 


Bank of 'I’m wan. Ltd. .. . j 

772 

(lliarteied Bank of Ii. lin, Aulialia and 
Cliina 

3,000 

ComjitoJi National D’Bsconnite ile Paii^ 

3,333 

Eastern Bank, 14 d 

1,000 

Hongkong and Sliaiighai BtiiUing 

Coi point ion 

l,4j7 

Imperial Bank of Persia 

650 

Jdoyd'' Bank, I4d 

1.5,810 

Mci cant lie Bank of Tndm, Ltd. 

1,0.50 

Mitsui liank, Ltd. 

8,529 

National Bank of India, Ltd 

2,000 

National ('it,\ ilank of New Yoik . . 

25,500 j 

NetheilaiidsTiadingSoeiety 

10,913 1 

Neth(*ilands liiilia (’oiniueieial Bank 

7, .500 1 

P. tV U. Banking Coi i>orat ion, lAd. 

2,594 j 

Yokohama Specie Bunk, Ltd | 

5,882 j 


182 

3,000 

5,807 

500 


7,223 

720 

8,500 

1,075 


2,200 

6,000 

2,729 

3,639 

180 

7,308 


Deposits. 

14.819 

16,605 

104,936 

5,604 

63,270 

3,128 

372,035 

12,248 

44,678 

29,636 

278,920 

33,624 

12,314 

6,433 

34,470 


Cash and 
Investments. 

5,683 

31,141 
1 9,487 
5,839 

32,380 

4,521 

235,707 

8,264 

27,160 

19,937 

206,468 

14,305 

11,876 

7,955 

29,536 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

Frevioas to 1906 tnere were few Banks of| The first Important failure to take place was 
this description operating in India, and such as i that of ttie People s BanK of India and the loss 
were then in existence were of comparatively ' of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
small Importance and had their business con- 1 resulted in a very large nuinboT of other feiliires, 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 'the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
development of this class of Bank, which has , Bank, 
been so marked a feature in Banking within | 

recent years, really had its origin in Bombay ' Since those events of ten vears ago 
and set in with the esteblishment of the Bank j confidence has boon largely restored. ]»,nt in 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. | April 1923 the Alliance Bank of Sin\la siispcnd- 
After that time there was a perfect stream , ed payment nnd is now in voluntary liquidation 
of new flotations, and although many of the new The effect of the failure of this old established 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate Bank might have been disastrou'^ but for the 
banking business, on the other hand a very large prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
number engaged in other businesses in addition , dealt with the situation In clo^e as'^ociatlon 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. with the Oovernmejit of India. The Imperial 

These Banks made very great strides during Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
the first few years of their existence, but it Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
was generally suspected In well informed circles to them. A panic was averted and a eriticnl 
that the business of many of the ^Banks was period was passed through with little difiieiilt y. 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 

It was a matter of no great surprise to many , During 192.*? the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
people when it became known that some of the was cstablishcfl in 191.S, was merged in the 
Banks were In difficulties. Central B.mk of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets : — 


In Lakhs of linpees. 


Name. 

j Capital. 

Reserve, | 

Deposits 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to F. & O. 




Banking Corporation Lid. 

35 

44 

1 ,025 

Bank of Baroda, hid. 

30 

22 

02.S 

Bank of India, Ltd. 

100 

102 

1,405 

Bank of Mysoie, JTd. 

20 

22 

193 

Central Bunk of India, Ltd 

1«H 

70 

2,147 

Indian Bank, Ltd. (Madias) 

12 

15 

19<» 

Punjab National Hank, Lid 

31 

21 

472 

Union Bank of India, Ltd. 

39 

7 

1 

51 


Cash and 
Investments 


(;25 

429 

9t 

1,57:. 

17 

177 

bi 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following figures appearing in the Report 
of the Director-Gen sral of Statistics shew the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in India : — 


In Lakhs of rupees. 




Capital. 

Reserve. 

DeposUs. 

1875 


14 

2 

27 

1880 


18 

3 

63 

1885 


18 

5 

94 

1890 


33 

17 

270 

1895 


63 

31 

666 

1900 


82 

45 

807 : 

1906 


133 

66 

1155 

1910 


275 

100 

2565 

1911 


285 

126 

2520 , 

1912 


291 

134 

2726 

1913 


231 

132 

2259 




Capital, 

Reserve. 

Deposit* 

1914 


251 

141 

1710 

1915 


281 

150 

1787 

1910 


287 

173 

2471 

1917 


303 

162 

3117 

lOlS 


430 

105 

4059 

1919 


539 

224 

5899 

1920 


837 

265 

7114 

1921 


938 

300 

7089 

1922 


802 

201 

6103 

1923 


689 

284 

4442 

1924 


690 

380 

5250 

1925 


673 

386 

5449 

1920 


670 

408 

5908 

1927 


688 

419 

0084 

1928 


07 1 

434 

6285 

1929 


780 

300 

0272 

19.30 


7t4 

440 

0321 

1931 


777 

420 

0223 

1932 


781 

430 

7234 


670 London Agents of Banks in India. 


LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OR COBRESVONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


Name of Bank. 


London Offices — ARents or 
Corrrspondents. 


Address. 


Imperial Bank of India . . . . I^ndon Office 

Other Banks Kindred Firms. 

/ National Provincial Bank 

Allahabad Bank .. ..■[ p. & <>. Bai.l<lnKO<,r„i.. . . 

Bank of India •> .. .. Wostniinstcr B.ank 

( Barclay's lUnk 

Central Bank of India . . 

[ Midland Ikink 

Karnani Industrial Bank •• Barclay’s Bank .. 

Punjali National Bank .. .. Midland Bank 

Simla Banking it Industrial f!o Ditto 
Union Bank of India .. .. Westminster Bank 

Exchange Banks. 

American Express Co., (Inc ) . . London Office 

Banco Nad onal Ultramarlno .. AnRlo-Poitiitinoso Colonial 

ONCiscas Jkink. 

Bank of Taiwan l.ondon OITico 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia Ditto 
and China. 

Comptoir National d’Escompto Ditto 

de Paris. 

Eastern Bank Ditto 

Grindlay (k Co DiDo 

HoDRkonR & Shanghai Banking Ditto 

Corporation. 

Imperial Bank of Persia .. .. Ditto 

Lloyds Bank . . , . . . Ditto 

Mercantile Bank of India . . Ditto 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd Ditto 

National Bank of India Ltd. .. DHto 

National City Bank of New York Ditto 

Nederlandsche Ilandel-M a a t- National Provinofal Bank ' 
schapplj. 

Nederlandsche Indische Handels- London Representative . . 
hank. 

P. & 0. Banking Corporation . . London Office 

Thomas Cook A Son . . Ditto 

ITokohama Specie Bank . . Ditto 


2.5, Old Broad Street, 
E. C. 2. 


.. 2, Piinoess Street. E C. 2. 

. . I 117-122, Lcadenh.'dl Street, 
E.C.3. 

. I Bartholomew Lane, E. C. 2. 

.I 10 S, I'Viithuich Street, 
J-I C. r> 

.. 15 , TliKMdiieodle Street, 
i E C 2 

.. I 108, T'Vnchiirch Street, E. 
j C. 3. 

j Threadneedle S'., E.C.2. 
. , Ditto. 

.. [’►.‘irtholonie'w Lane,E.C.2 


.. 70, J>isli(>psirate, E C. 2. 
and 9, Bisliopsgate, E C 2. 

Gresham House, 40*11 , Old 
BrnnJ Street, E. C 2 . 

. . 08 , Bishopsgato, K. C. 2. 

.. 8-1.% King William Stieot, 
EC. 4. 

. 2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

. . .51, Parliament Street, 
S.AV. 1. 

.. 0 , Graeechureh St., E.C.3. 

. . 33 - 20 , King William Street, 
E.C. 1. 

. . 71, Lombard Street, E C. 3. 

. 15, Graccchtirch St., E.C.3. 

. . 100, Old Broad St., E.C. 2. 

. 20, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

. 36, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

, . 2, Princess Street, E. C. 2. 

. . Stone House, Bishopsgate, 

E. C. 2. 

.. U7 122, Lcadenhall Street, 

E. C. 3. 

. . Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 
. . 7, Bishopsgate, E. C, 2. 
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Indian Bankers and Shroffs. 

INDIAN~raiV^E SHROFF^ 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in India long before Jomt Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
*• Shroff ” Is usually associated with a person 
who ch<aigea usuiioua rates of interest to im- 
[)ecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “ shroffs in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the busine.ss community and of 
very great assistance to liankw in India, linder 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the atfaiis of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
(iirect and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the sliroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con 
aideiable volume of bUidness within the scope 
of the Tresidency Banks Act, and enables the 
I’rcsidcncy Jiaiiks to give accommc»datum 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
us an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with hmited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Its. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably, lie thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he IS satisfied that the business ip 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably aiiproach about ten 
shroffs and sccuie accommotiatiou from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
Is almost Invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than tliey are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at thisi 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills tlu' 3 ’ already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
The extent to winch any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz., ( 1 ) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on lus transactions, and ( 2 ) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his cndoiseineut. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant aeeommodation, and past experience, 
has shewn that the class of business above 
leferred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
b.iseii on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
saiily vary according to the standing of tlie bor- 
rower and with the season ot the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or 1 .^/o is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
pcale due m a great measure to the fact that, 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
IS not so keen in these places as it Is in Bombay- 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shlkarpur. respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonims ** who have 
very wide powers. 

It IS not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
110 doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 

Formeily each I^rcsidency Bank fixed its a rule at a 
own BaiiK Rate, and the rates were not uniform. | such advances rate * 

Now the lmi«rial Bank fixes the rate for the , one-half to one per mon-’ 

whole of India. The rate fixed represents the | but this does 

rate charged by the Banks on demand loans soon months, when the Bank rate is somuim s 
against Government securities only and advances | nominal, it 

on other securities or discounts are granted as tion is granted at tlie olhual rate or oven loss. 

.... .. nnnlr wna r'nnnt.U.iltea : — ■ 


let Half-year. 



672 Clearing Houses. 

BANKEBS' CLEARING HOUSES. 

The principal Clearing llouBes in India are and to receive in exchange all cbeqaes dravtn 
those ot Calcutta, Uoinbay, Madras, Aangoon. on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
Colouit>o and Kaiachi, and of these the first the cheques have been leceived and delivered 
two are by far the most important. The the representative of each Bank advises the 
me nibers at these places consist of the Imperial settling Bank of the difference between his 
Bank, (uost of the Exchange Jiaiiks and English total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Banking Agency Unns, and a tew of the better Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
known of rlie local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of right agrees with the total of the creditor balances, 
and any application for admission to a Clearing The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
riiiibt be proposed and socondod by two members the amounts duo by them to the settling Bank 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the duiing toe course of the day and the latter in 
existing mcmbcis. turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 

The duties of settling Bank arc undertaken the balances duo to the creditor Banks. In 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places practice however all the members keep Bank 
mentioned and a representative of each member accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
atteiivls at the office of that Bank on each busi- final balances are settled by cheques and book 
mss day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques entiles thus doing away with the necessity for 
ho may have negotiated on other members cash in any form. 


The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below : — 
Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In lakhs of Ry^pees, 


— 

Calcutta 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Baiigoon. 

' 

Colombo, 

Karachi. 

Totiil. 

1001 

JNot 

available 

cr>i 1 

1338 

Not 

available 

•• 

178 

S027~ 

1 9(i‘> . . 


! 7013 

1295 



268 

8576 

.. 

.. 

1 8762 

1464 


.. 

340 

10566 

1 004 . . 


9492 

1536 

.. 

.. 

365 

11393 

1 003 . . 


1 10027 

1560 



324 

12811 

lOOH .. 


10912 

158:^ 



400 

1^895 

10.>7 .. 

22)41 

; 12645 

1548 

•* 

.. 

630 

37167 

1 008 . . 

21281 

! 12585 

1 754 



643 

33263 

1000 

10776 

1 14375 

1948 


• • 

702 

36801 

3010 . 

2?2a8 

1 13662 

2117 

4765 


755 

46527 

1011 .. 

257 33 

17606 

2083 

5399 


762 

61612 

.. 

2SS31 

1 20831 

1152 

6043 


1159 

6S016 

lom .. 

:3:5i33 

; 21800 

2340 

6198 

• • 

1219 

64780 

1014 

28031 

17606 

2127 

4989 


1:11 5 

54158 

J013 

32206 

16402 

1887 

4069 


1:152 

56036 

1910 .. 

1 4801 7 

; 24051 

2495 

1 4853 , 


1 1503 

80919 

1017 

47193 

33655 

, 2339 

4966 


2028 

1 90181 

1918 ., 

74307 

53362 

2528 

6927 


2429 

139643 

1910 .. 

90241 

762.50 

3004 

8837 


2266 

180598 

1 OHO . . 

153388 

’ 12635:1 

**500 

10779 

1 • • 

3120 

201140 

19‘H1 .. 

' 91 672 

89788 

3847 1 

11875 


3579 

200761 

192H .. 

1 94426 

86683 

4279 

12220 

9681 

32:{4 

210523 

192:3 ,. 

89148 

75015 

4722 

11094 

11940 

4061 

19598 

19:4 .. 

02249 

6,5250 

! 5540 

11 555 

i 13134 

4515 

192249 

lOiT) .. 

101833 

51944 

.5710 

12493 

1 14978 

4119 

191083 

1920 .. 

05044 

42066 

' 6688 

12511 

16033 

.3166 

175408 

1027 

102302 

:i0826 

I 5629 

12609 

1 15997 

3057 ! 

179510 

102 s .. 

108810 

54308 

6540 

12035 

! 15446 

2945 

200093 

J020 .. 

00705 

, 79968 

1 5877 

12160 

1 15429 

2718 

215917 

10:30 .. 

80313 

71205 

' 5218 

1 

11483 

1 12093 

2550 

191862 

1931 .. 

75 62 7 

; 63982 

4461 

8156 

i 8852 

2319 

163397 

10.32 .. 

746:8) 

64037 

i 4722 

7595 

7456 

2519 

161579 

193:3 .. 

I 82.368 

1 61552 

1 5159 

5807 

' 7220 

2563 

167669 

19:31 .. 

i 86373 

08321 

- 5761 

5737 

i 8607 

2873 

177672 



TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &c 

Showing the amount for one or more dagt al the rates of 1 to 10 Rupees per Month of 31 Days. 


Table of Wages, Income, &c. 



Cl W Cl Cl Cl 


22 
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The Railways. 


I’iu' lii.stoiy of liulian Railways very cio^rlj 
lolUicta the ttnancial vicissitudes of the country 
-Not for some time after the establishment ofj 
Railways in Ens'land was their con^tiuction 
in India contcniplated, and then to t -.1 the*! 
applicability to lia-stem conditions three expen- 
fucntal lines were sanctioned in IHI'*. Thoe 
were from Calcutta to IhinitsaMj (i2') miles), 
the East Indian Itailwav , liombuv to Ealyan 
(3’1 miles), Great Indian reemeula Ihulway; 
and Madras to Aitonam (.h) miles), Madras 
Hallway. Indian llailway bnddiiio on a 
serious scale dates from l.ord Dalhousi"** meat 
rnmuie of wherein, after dwelltnj' iipiri 

t he great social, jiolilieal and eoinnu'K lal nd- 
Mintagrs of conneetmg ttie cliitd cities hv lail, 
he fluggeated a gieut sehem*- of tiiink lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with He ]irincipal p.uls. 
'ihis reasoning commended itself to the Iti 
rectors of the East India Company, an<l it 
was jHiwerfullv reinforced wnen, duiiiig the 
Mutiny, the hanars imposed on fue .onmii- 
iiiCHhon were scm-o Iv felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available foi railway 
constnietion, \iiglisli Coiupanies, the interest 
on vriioac capital was cuaiiuiteed hv tne Slate, 
were formed for the purpose. IhV the end 
of 1Sr>5) contract'' had hci'ii entend into willi 
eight companies for the const met ion of 5,d0() 
lulhs of Jmc, involving a guaranteed eap'ial 
of £r>2 nullioiis. 'I’liese companies wire (1) 
the East Indian ; t‘.i) the Great Indian Pcnni* 
Bula , Gl) the Matias; (4) the Pordiay, liaioda 
and Centra! India; (5) the ICastein Jlengal, 
fd) the Indian I’.rji’ieh, later the Oiulh and 
lloliilK'uiid State Hallway and now ]nut of 
the I'ijist Jndi.in Hallway, (7) the Sind, 
J’linjab and Delhi, now mergi- 1 in the Koitli 
Western State Hallway, fS) the Great South- 
ern of India, now tl e South Indi.an Hailwuv 
'I'he pcheme hud ttie foundations nt the Indian 
Hallway syatem as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the foimation of thc.se 
Companies wa.s a tlovernment giiaiantee on 
theii capital, for this was the only condition 
on Willi ii inve.«t'jis would come forwaid. This 
guarantee was (Ive per cent, couple! with the 
free grant of all tlie laud required , in leliirn 
the companies wnre leqimed to share the 
surplus profits with the Goveinment, after 
the guaranteed intercht lia 1 tu'eii met; the 
luteicht charge'* w’cic caljul.ited at 2::3/. to the 
rupee, tlie Hailw’tiyp were to he sold to Gov- 
priiment on llxed teirns at the close of tweiitj- 
livc years, ami the (hueiminiit weie to exe^- 


rnetliml ot construction; the Goiernment 
secured sanetdon to the building of line,s by 
<liieel State Agency, and funds were .illotti d 
bti the jiurposc, the mytre-gaiige being adopted 
for ohi'apncps. E'uruls soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
vtiting flic Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
.rnrnent iiad theicfoie again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(iSHi!-85), since absoi bed bv the Great Indian 
peninsula, the Pencal-Nagpur (1883-87); 
the Soutliern Maliratta (1882) , and the Assam 
llengal (IcSpJ) were const rueted under guaran- 
tcfs, but on easier tenn,s tlian the first com- 
panies. Tlieif total lengtli was over 4,000 mileK 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In ]87‘), embairahsed by famine and by the 
fill of the exchange value of the rupee, bio\- 
einnient again iiideav oured to enlist unaided 
piivate cnlerjui'-e. Four companies were 
piomotcvl — Hie Kilgiii, the l)i Ihi-Umballa- 
Kall a, the Bcngtil Central, and the Bengal 
N''itf)-Westein. The first became bankrupt, 
tlie second and tliird received guarantees, 
an I the Tirhut Hallway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A ■’tep of even greater im- 
portance was taken w’hen Native States 
wore invit<*d to undertake construction in 
rheir own tenitories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernmept guaranteed the inteicst on 330 miles 
of line m the State of Hyderabad This was 
Hie first of the large system of Native State 
H.uhvav'-. Ill the first period up to 1870, 
4,2.‘»r» miles w ue opened, of wbieli all save 
45 wei«- on the broad-gauge; during the next 
ten jeais tin re weie ojiened 4,230, making 
the total 8.401 (on the broad-gauge the 

metie l,8i}5, and nariow 07). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It W'as broken by 
the fall in exchange and Hie eostlv lines built 
on tip* f'^ontier. The I'enjdeh ineident, which 
brought Greatgllntain and Hiissia to the veige 
of W'ar, neeessitateii the coniieefioii of our 
outposts at (pietta and Chaman with the mam 
trunk hues. The soetion** through the desolate 
ilarnai and Bohni Passes were enormously 
coHlv, it IS said that thi'y might have been 
h,i!li‘-ted will) luiiee.'*; the long tunnel under 
the Kliojak Pass ailded largely to this uecefc- 
sary, hut unprolitablc, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period— Hie system 
()f rebate.s. Instead of a gold .subsidy, * rorn- 
paipcs wei** oftered a rebate on the gro*'? earn- 
ings of the traflie interchanged with the mam 
hue, so that the divideud might use to feui 


cise close coiitiol over expenditure and work Imr cent, hut the rebate was limited to 20 pti 
mg. The early results weie disappointing je^'nt. ot the gross eaiiiing'a Under these coii- 
VVhiiPt the Railways greatly inerca'-ed thejiilions, there were pioinoted the Ahmedabad- 
effleieney of the Adipinistratnm, the mobility iPrantej, the South Bohar, and the Southtru 
ot the troops. Hie tr.ade of the eountrv, and the, Punjab, although only in the ease of the first 
luoveiiicrit of Hie population, tnev failed to Hwr.* the terms strictly adhered to. The Bar-i 
nuke profits snflieiOTit to meet tfie guaiaideed' bight tlaihvav, on the two feet six inches gauge , 
interest. Some (rii(('H aitnbuted this to thejenteud the field without any guarantee, and 
nnnecepsarlly huh utamlarvl of ronstr'’ •Hon! wiHi rolling .slock designed to illustrate tbe 
adopted, and to the engiiiceis’ ignorance of le-irrjing power of this gauge The rebat is 
local conditions; the remit fra« thai by 1 869 1 terms being found unattractive in view of the 
t >e deficit on the Rahway budget was Rs. 166^1 eomx>etition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks, 
IikhS. Seeking for some more economicallthey were revised in 1896 to provide (or an 
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absolute guarantee of 3 per cent, with a share ,oinrnent to renevr them on more favourable 
of surplus prolits, or rebate up to the full ex- j terms. Tlie development of irrigation in the 
teut of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 1 Punjab and Sind tiarnformed the North-'Wost- 
rricnt of their own net eainings, the tot«aI being ; 2 rn State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
limited to 3§ p'T cent, on the eapital outlay. i aaintaining the nnprontubJe Frontier lines, 
Under these terms, a considerable number of ' Mih was the Cinder. Ha Kailwav in India— the 
feeder line companies was promoted, tliough ' seapegoiit of the eritus ^vho protested against 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted, the unwihdoin of coii'-truetiiisz railways tiom 


As these terms did not at flist attain then 
purpose, tliey were further revised, and ill lieu 
was mihstitiilod an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to ;5| per cent and of rebate trom 
Si to 5 per cent, m ith equal diMsion of siiiplu ^ 
profits over 5 per cent in bolb cases. At la^-t, 
tlic requirements of the market were met 
and thoip was for a time a niil<l boom I 
in feeder railway eoiistniction and the stmk ' 
of all the sound eompanies j)iumf>ted d.ood at 
a sui)st.nitial ])i('miuin Conditions eh.inyed I 
aiter tlie war and the Acworfch Committee so, 
tar Horn appioving of this system, t <»nsi<lei(‘(l 1 
that tlie aim of the (fo\ (‘riiment should lie fo 
reduce by a ma lira mat ion thr* number of exi'^tmu 
(Mm])ani(‘s and tliat it should only bi* m eases! 
where f.be Slate taiinot or will not proMde ' 
adt‘qnate funds that ])n\at(‘ euter{»rise in this' 
diieitiori should he erieouragial 

llie existing liraiieh Hue (!ompaiileg ha\e 
ceased tor some time to laise additional eaiatal 
tor eapital requirements. 'J'liey h.i\(* eillici 
olitained o\erdralts fiom \aiious Itaiiks loi 
tins purpose at heaw rates of interest oi I'.siied 
deljeiitiires at sjieeial rates of int<‘rcst (nsuallj. 
about 7 jior cent.) oi iii sevoial (asos asked lor 
money to he advaneisl to them i'y tlie l{,aihva> 
Moaid. So tar, tlieretore, trom KdiKirig the 
amount t.hat tiie (Jo\ei nmeiit of India hue 
to laise in the o[)en maiki't, lliey wmi' imie.is- 
iMg tin* Jimount. For the a]M»\e reasons, the 
Covenmu'iit ot I iidia }ia\ e aholl^l^ed this svstem 
.ind an* now piep.insl tlieMiM‘l\es io liiid tiie 
(apil.il leijiuied ior the (oust udioii ot exiei 
sions or tuanelKs to existing mam line Sisteiu-. 
Ttiey ha\e also aimouiued tin ir le.idiiiess to 
consider the (jiustion oL coiistnutuig hiam li , 
or leeder lines wtiidi wen* not expeef('d to lie: 
remu!ier.iti\ (‘ liom tlie ]ioiut ol Mew' ot railw iv ! 
eaiiiiiigs upon ji guaiantec against toss trom | 
a Jioeal Cov ci miuMit or Uieal aulhoiity wliidi j 
might desire to ha\e ^iidi linos (ons<riut»dj 
toi ](Uiely local reasons (>r on adount of jol- ! 
niniistiatiN 0 advantage-, likely to aeiiue in 
paitieiilar aieas 'Tills pieposil wa- put loiwaid i 
as aOordmg a suitable iiiethod ot leioueilmgl 
the interests oi tlie Cijitral and the Joeal^ 
(Ion enimenl-. and ot iiroMdiiig lor loial hodie-, ' 
and toi Livial (io\ eiiinii nts a mdboil ot .seem - 1 
mg the eonstiudaon ot lailways windi nuv i'ci 
reipiiied ior iiurelv lo .il reason-, and wliuli,! 
while not Iikelv to piine lemiineralive on i 
]uirelv railway eainmgs, aic likely to givej 
siifh beiieiits to Loial ( ,overnmeiits and lotali 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts; 
jiaid under the guaiantee Somi‘ sm Ij .arrange- '■ 
ments have alieadv lieen made with Local, 
Governments in Madras. J’unj.ib, Iturina and 1 
liom bay. 

Railway Profits begin. 

Meantime a imieh more important ch.ingel 
was 111 progress 'J’he gradual eeonomie de- 
velopment of the country vastly increa^-ed 
the traihe, both passenger and goods. Ihe 
la'diug in of the original contracts allowed Qov- 


j boi rowed capital, liut wit.h tlie completion 
I af the Chenab and Jiielum Canal?, the North- 
! Western became one of the gii'at gram lines 
.f tlie world, choked with tratlic «t certain 
seasfins of the year and making a huge piollt 
for tlie Slate. In 10 ()(> the T;iilwa>s for the 
tlri-t time showed a snuill g:im to the Slate. 
In succeeding years the net reei'Hds giew 
! ii'KlIV^ In the four ye.ais endcfl 11 ) 07-08 
they averaged elosMipoii £2 noMions a year. 
In the following year tliiwe was » relaiisi*. Bad 
hirvests m India, aec oiujian.ed by the mone- 
tary jianie euised hv the American flnanenil 
crisis, led to a great falling off m re(i'i[>ts ]ust 
when woiKirig expenses w’cie using, owing 
t) the geiM'ral meu'ase in piiee«. Instead of a 
piotlt, tin 1 C was ,a detkit of £t Uin^ooo m the 
railway aceoimt.s tor lOOH- 00 , lint m the 
following year there wti- a revi'rsion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Hailvvav gam has steadily m- 
ereascfl For the y, ar ended Maieh 1010 this 
gain amounted to £ l(i,r) 73 , 0 () 0 . Alfliongh ma 
eoimtrv liki* India, wheie the llnances arc 
niamlv dependent upon the tdiar.ictiT of the 
monsoon, the reilw.i;! reveiiiK* iiuist llnetiiiit'*, 
tiu're vv.is no reason to anlMipale a further 
delieit, Inif the net, lailwav gam decreased fo 
1 :L 7 (» 7 ,(»()|) in 102 *)-*’l atid IIktc was on aeln.il 
loss of £ (*,lS‘j:, 00 b m 10 i 2 ]-ii 2 . As a result ot 
(lie stops t.i ken I*v 1 he Itailvviiy Boaid, how- 
evci, on the lepoit oi the Aewoith Conmiittee 
in 1021 , this los.s was i luinged into u gain oi 
£<S 1{,000 m l‘> 2 g- 2 t 

, 'Tlie r(‘suits m sueMidmg vetiis vviil iu* seen 
I fioin 1 tie lollowmg si, ill nil nts — 
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but tlif* n'milt of tlio year’s worlciii" »v:ia a 
loaa ot filKuit Hciomn, no oontrjlnit ion c-onln ' 
Iborcloi be nnifb fofb rural n \rnui liiiiiiijr Iho 
.V.ir 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor which helped lo improve the. 
financial irosition was Uic revisicu of tlie original | 
contracts under wliiclr the guaiuntced lines were j 
constructed. The live ])er cent, dividimd 
unaranteed at 22d. per ruijoc, and the half- 
yearly sct*^lementH m.adc these companief' 
a dram on the Slate at a turn when their Bt(*ck 
wan at a hi^h [)re;niuni. The flist contr.act 
to fall In was the East Indian, tlie preat line 
eonnectiiiR Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contrart lapsed, 
the (ioverninent exer''ipe(l their right of pur- 
chasing the line, jiaving the pinehase-nionej 
In the form ef ferniinahle annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption r-f capital. The rail- 
wav thus heearne a State line* hut it w’as re- 
leased to the Company whieh aetuallv works 
It. Under these new eon(lition« the East 
Indian Company hroiiglit to the St, ate in the 
ten years ended 1 000 after meeting all charges 
Including the jiaymenis on account cf the 
terminnhle anniiitv by means of winch the 
piirchaye of the line was made, and intercht 
of all rapltal outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a cleai profit of nearly ten mil- 
lion's. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, W'hcn the annuity expirc'i, the Oovern- 
ment will eomo Into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2 700 000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions i.terling No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian , because,' 
in alditioa lo serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it pci««evses its own collieries and' 
enjoys cheap coal. Jbit with allowance fori 
the«e factors, all the other gnarariteeil com- 
panies which iiav c been acquired under similar ! 
coriflitums as their eontTaets expired, liave 
proportional el V swelled the revenue anl as 
sets of the .Stale. Ji is difficult to estimate 
Thii amouiii, which iriist he added tD the capital 
debt of thr Indian railways in order Ui counter- 
balance the loss dm mg the ixinod when the 
revenue diil not meet the interest charges 
According to one estimate it should b^' £r>0 mil 
lions. JJut even If that figure he taken. 
Government ha\e a magnifleent asset in their 
railway proj>erty. 

Improving Open Lines. 

Thciic changes induced a corrc'- ponding 
change in Indian Hailwav policy Up to 
inoi) the great work iiad been the provision 
of tiunk lines. But with the coinpletnii ot 
tlie Nagdn-jMuttra line, providing an alter- 
native hioi i-gauge route from Bombay to 
Dcllii tlirough Easteni ilajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually comph te. A diieef 
bro.itl-g/iuge r )iite from Bomiiav to '^ind is 
needl'd. ))uf tin' pooi eoniuieieial piospeets of 
the lint’ and I lie ooDositmn ot the B.io ol Ciitdi 
to an\ thit.iigh Ime in his' t cri dories, h.is for 
somi' time kcjd fliis scheme in the haekgroninl 
The ])ossibilil jis liowiwei ol this eoiisf ruction 
|)cing uiuh'it.i kill fi!iA(' impioxcil I'onsnlcr.ihh 
it'ci'idl.N and a lict.nh'd suixcy is being c.iiind' 


nut. There does not exist any through rail 
eoiinertion lielween fndi.i and Burma, although 
s(‘\f‘ial loides have been surveyed • tlic inonn- 
t.'imoii'' ( r (»f the region to 1)0 traverM'd, 
.ind tlje c.iNV ine.'ins ol < oinmiinicat ion with 
Minina ]>y s(a, lol) this si heme of any living 
iiiipoil.ince hurl her .survey woik ■v\'as imdor- 
taken IxlwK'ii 1014 and ]fi20, tlie three routes to 
iie siirv eyed lieing tlie coast route, the Manipur 
route, ami tlu' Iliikong valley route The 
meti(‘-gauge systems of Noithern and Sonthein 
I Jiidi.i will also ptohaldv' one day h<‘ con- 
neded .and Kaiadii given dirert bi o,a<l-gn iige 
eonnedion viifh Jii lhi, a inojerf th.at has been 
investigated more tlian on(;e hnt cannot at 
|>re.<-ent be Imancially justified. These works aie, 

. however, siibordmate to the necessity frr bring- 
> me thf open lines up tbcir tratVe requiro- 
ments ami providing them with feeders. 'J'he 
' sudden increase m the trade of India found tlie 
' main linee totally unprepared. Costly works 
I were nccessarv fo double lines, Improve the 
' equipment, provide new and better yards 
I and terminal facilities and to increase the 
I rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
'the opt*n liii(*8 altogether overshadowed the 
' provision of now lines. Even then the 
radwav budget was found totally inadequate 
; for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London, under the ehairmanship of I^ord 
' irchcape, to consider ways and moans. 'Jhls 
Committee Jound that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railwav coii- 
.strnttion in India wa“ limited onlv by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even fhb reduced sum could not always 
he provided. 

Duiiiig the ])iineiital open line im- 

piovi'ineiits eoiisivii.ij m - 

l)oul)lmg ol till' Kiiit.nani Bridg*' on the 
1> N llailw.n 

Miietion Ol new' s])inm «>n tlu' Kotn Jindgi' 
ovirflie hulus, N W. Badw.iv. 

Beplaiduent ol gilders on fin .fmnna Mridge, 
Dtihi 

lU'imikhng of llie TM.alian.adi Mildge on the 
K.itiii Mr.unli, Ji N K.nlwav 

liuildmg tlie new double timk Budge over the 
Nnl..ulda near llroaih, B li A (' I Jbtilvvay 

Slioi.iuin-t'oeiuu Ibulway lamvei-ion, S* I. 
Uailw.iv. 

Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
, supervision and control over the expenditure 
' during construction, and ovir management 
! and expenditure after the lines were open lor 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engiuecns was formed, and a whole system of 
' checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordinglv 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson wa.s deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
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question of the organization and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existiTij* system phoiild bo replaced 
by a Railway Board, consrstinc of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Hoard was formally constituted m March 191)5. 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in whieij it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure ana considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy atfectlng all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision ove»- the working and expen- 
diture of the Company’s lines. Certain iniiioT 
changes have taken place fioin time to tuuo since 
the constitution of tlie Railway Board. In 190S. 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he wa** 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with llie right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sat in the Imperial Legia- 
lative Council as the rcpresentotive of the Rail- 
way Interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informal mission 
was undertaken by lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the w'orking of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision wms, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of thc| 
most suitable organization was further fuJIv 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
and a revised organization wiiich is described 
later was introduced from 1st April 1924, 

Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority tor the 
railways of India may be realized troin a study 
of the “Notes on the Relation of tho Govern- 
ment to Railways in India “ printed as an 
appendix to Volume I ot tjic Annual Iteport bv 
the Railway Board on Indian Railwaxs. These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve tlic Railway Depart- 1 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — 

(rt) the directly controlling authority of the 
State-worked systems aggregating ly, 199 miles 
in on the 31st March 191:9, 

(b) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner In systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the sinalier com- 
panies, and 

(d) tho statutory authority over all railway? 
in India. 

Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 


Governments are concerned, tiio Railway De- 
partment Is called upon to watch the intercuts of 
the Central Ooveniment and Is frequently asked 
to advise the Local (Jovernments. Its duties 
do not end there. 'I’lio future development of 
I railways deitomls largclv on tho Government of 
' India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of dovclop- 
, mont, to inve'-tigatc and survey new lines and 
I to arrange for flnaneing their construction. Tho 
I evolution of a satisfactory aiitlionty for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
'(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Aeworth 
who icconimended the early ap[)ointment of a 
(Jhicf Commissioner of llailways whose first 
jdnty should be to prepare a definite seiiemo 
I for tho reorganization of the Railway Depart- 
ment and Mr.C. D. M. Iliiidley, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian Railway and (ihalrman 
of tlie Calcutta f’ort 'I’rust, was appointed 
Cliief Commissioner on Noveanber 1st, 1922. 

1 The piincipal constitutional change involved 
I in I-liis appointment is that tliet^liief Comniissr n- 
erwho takes the idaccof the President ot the 
i Railw'ay Board is solely responsible — under tlie 
(Joverninent of India — torarmingnt decisions 
'on technical matters and for advising tho t«o\- 
erninoni of Indi.i on matters of railway jiohi v 
and is not, as was the Picsident, subject to be 
out-\oted and over-ruled by his eolleagues on 
the Board. '! he detailed re-organization ot ttu' 
Railway Board in aecordanee with tlieChiel 
; Commissioner’s profiosals required careful eon 
sidcration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely tlie appointment ol a 
Financial ('ommissioner was considered ol ]>arl i 
cular urgonev and the Secretary of State’s s hk - 
tion was therefore obtained to the ajipointmenf. 
with elfci’t fiorn 1st April 1922. While ml lie 
person ot the Child Engineerthe Railwas l’.(„ird 
ha? always had availahl ; Uietechnica) udviie ol 
asenioi Civil Engineer in Mcehanicnl Lngineei- 
ing questions it has had to depend on oiitsidi- 
issjstance. The disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have become increasingly eM'b'iif and 
it was therefore decided with rtbnt troni 
November 1st, 1922, to create the new apinunf- 
ruont of Chief Mcchsmcal Engineer with the 
Railway Board. 

The reoigamzation canicd out in l‘>24 bad 
foi one of Its piitu ipul olijrct.s the relief to thi' 
Ciiief Commissioner and the Members iron 
all l>iit niifinitarit w'oik so as to enable them to 
devote tlieii attention to huger quest miis 
of railway policy and to enaiile tliem t.O k(3( p 
m toueh witli * bocal (ioveiiiTuents, lailwav 
adinmistiations and puldie bodies b\ touting 
to a greater extent than they had been aide 
to do in the fiast 

Thiaolijeif was etreited by the following new 
posts wliicli in some eases supplemented the 
existing one, and m other eases iipl iced them 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Menhanieal 
Engineeiing, Tiafhe, Establishment and l''inanee 
and seven Deputy Diieitors working imdei 
them. 

The noceS'it V of some central organisation to 
co-oidinate the publieitv central cairhsl out on 
railw’ays and to undertake work on the matiy 
torms of railways pui»licity winch can be best 
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organised by one ox'ntral body led to the 
inauguration oi the (’entral Piilvlieitv Bureau 
uinler .» (duet Bublioitv OHioit in 1027. The ^ 
sneee'-s which has at-ti nded th< woik of tin*' 
liiip'fiu led to its being iiiadi' ixunianent Ironi ■ 
.l.inuaiy Jst, 1020. The vvoik urnlei taken is 
descnl)ed later. 

The glowing itnporlanee of baboiir (piestion^ 
necessitated tiie organisation ot a new bianch 
in th(‘ llailvv.iv lioard’s olhie and totlie appoiiil- 
ment in 1020 ol a Ihiid nuMiibei A^hose main 
duties aie eonneeted with the sal i.^t.ii torv 
solution of labour piol)l('nis .and the ini])io\e- 
inents of tlie conditions ol setvnv ol tlie slalT 
geneiallv and of the Jowm paid (ni]»lo\e(S in 
liarticular 

Under the fbiilwav Boaid's policy of progie'-- 
sive stand, ml isation, a ((i.ir.il Sland,inbs.ition 
Ollic.e w IS ( st.i l)lishe(l 1111(1(1 a Chiet (’onfH.llcT 
ot Sbindaidis it ion t o pi o\ id(' j he ne .ms h(‘H h\ 
such siniid.ndis.il ion ^\ould be pi ogiessi\M‘l\ 
cftect((J ill ,(<*( o/d.iiK (* Milti < h nignig < ondit ions 
and as tie* lesnlt ol ju.k I a .il (‘\p( 1 k nc<‘. The 
Technical ( llheer iiiidei I Ik* ltailw.i\ Jto.iid was 
tiansleiied to this o/Iice ,is ,1 Dcfuits Uonlio)!''? 

Th(' piesent snpeiioi stall iindei (he Ibiil- 
way Boaid, (lu'ieloie toiisisli'd ot Jhiictois, 
f) |)(‘pnl\ Ibieitois, a Si(ie(ii\ .ind an 
Assist, ml Scdi't.iiN in addition to th* 
(’out lolli r o| It.iilu.i V .\( ( oiints .md liis oiln eis. 

( o (lie Cent ral l*ublnil\ Otiuei.ind I he Otln ( 1 '« 
III 1 h(' ('(Mil 1 , 1 1 I Ml bln It V 1 'nil (MU .ind to tin* ( hi< i 
Coiitiolld and the otln (Ms m t he (Miiti.il St.ind- 
ai(lis.ition Odi< e. 

The question of transferring (he siiperMsion 
of ralhv.iy accounts ol State Railways from 
the I(’iiianee hepaitnienf to the llailw.iy Bo.iid 
\\,u under coiisidiM.il Ion lor some tinii* and 
111 acco’’d.iiic(^ with .1 resolution adopted, 
by the Legislathe Asscnildv in September ld2r». 
a stait was madi* with the ti.iiister of the 
supervision ol 'aihvay aecoiints on the bast 
Indian It.iilwav. At tlio same tune a seji.i- 
rato Audit Stall w.is afipointed reporting 
diiectly to the Auditor-IJiMUMal As it w.is 
found that the s(’pai,ition ol Audit fioin 
Accounts led to gii.itiM elheiency, a sinul.ii 
oigauisation was intiodiiced on other Stale- 
manage 1 raihv.i^s dining lP2n. The su|)er\ ision 
of Accounts Olhci is was placed under a ('oiitiolii 1 
of Ibiilw'ay Accounts repoit.ing to tli(‘ l■'ln.lncl.ll 
Uominissionei of Kailwavs and th.it of Audit 
()lhcer.s uiidei a Diiector ot Kailw.iy Audit 
repoitmg to tlie Auditor-UiMUMal These two 
duties wiMc jircMouslv combined under tin 
Aceountaiit-beneral, Jlailw.i>s, lepoiting to the , 
Auditoi-UiMieral. 'I'lie Chief Accounts Olhaw^ ' 
on raihva>s are now undei the Agent luit Ii.i\<‘ 
cel tain pow'iMs of direct letercnce to the financial 
Commissionei of Haihva\s. 

Management. 

The Hallways inan.iged by Comp.inies have 
Bo.irds ot Directors in London and aie 
represented in India liv an Agent. Some of 
the Comiianv-managed raihvava are still on a 
departmental b.isis WMt.h a 'I’rallic Man.igcr. 
(Jhiet JOngiiicer, Ijoconiot.ii e and ('.image .iiid 
Wagon Supennt.Mident, (’out roller ol Stoics .md 
Chief Auditor, wdiile others have separaU'd the 
Transportation and Commercial dnt.ies of the 
Traill c Manager and comhnied the sujiervision 
of Locomotive rimmiig with Transportation 


Statc-Mian.iged liius li.i\(‘ gciKM'ally adopted the 
diM^ional org.iinsation. 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

\ Ck.nmg Aeeouiits Ollne, witli a 
.>tatut(ui \ndit Ollne .ittaelitsl thcM’eto, w'as 
()p,Mied in D.-e(Miihcl l‘)2n to t.ik(* o\(M VV(J1 k 
rfl.itmg to IJk < h( ek and appoi < loimuMit of 
hathe mb u h.ingi'd bctweiMi State tn.maged 
iK(ilw.i\s Tlie vvoik ol tin* dilbMViit i.ulvv.ivs 
I WMs gi.idu.iilv t.iaiislt 1 led to this otlici*, the 
j \otlli W('>t(Mii Kailw.iv IxMiig t.ikcM o\(i tiist 
on tl'(* Id, .biiiuaiv 1‘)27, tlii' List Indian K.ul- 
, w.iy tollowiMg on the 1st A]uil, the I'kisbun 
B( iig.il It.iilw.iv on the 1st .l.iiiu.iiy IhiS and 
the CkmI Indi.in JM iiiMsiila Ibiilw.iy later. 

At th(‘ UMjiK'st of the Boiuh.iv, B.iKjd.i and 
CiMitial hidi.i Jladvvav .111 cvli.uistive evpiwi- 
iiKMit was coudiictid to eh(M*k tin aiiMii.uv 
ol tlie icsults obt.unc(I hv the K'M'^ed piixcdiiic, 

' ,ind as t.he c\'p( nuKMit w.is toniplcbly siicc( ss- 
liil, the Bo.iid ol Diicctois ot tin' Boiuliay 
, B.itod.i A Cfiiti.il India Ibulw.iv h.ivi* .ilso 
agiced to till ti.iiishM ot Ihc clie<*k .ind .ipportioii- 
mciit ot till iL toKign tiatl’C 1,0 the Clearing 
. \( eonnis Odicc 

, Duiiiig 11)27-28 demonst ntions explaining 
the cl'Miing Aicoinits Ollne proeiMluic weie 
IgiviMi to lie* K pies(Mit.itivcs ot th(‘ IMcs', as 
W(1I ,is to lh(‘ lepicMMitativi's ot tlu' v.irion^ 
i.idwav-. who visjtcrl tie ollnt* to study the 
new plot (‘(line \m iiiipoitant demonstaalum 
w IS gi\( 11 to the lepicsiMilativ cs ol the Soiitheiri 
hulw.ivs at Madi.is wlio wiMe so iinpi(>«sed 
with the siipiMimity ot the new pioieduiethat 
tluv niiammously iceonimcndiMl to then lloini' 
Boaids the ti.uishM ot the woik ot tlicik and 
.ipiK.ilioniiKMit ol e.iiiimgs iioin ml ci ehangi'd 
ti.iilie 1<> 1h(‘ CM iiiiig Ac(‘onnt Ollne, and it 
w.is hope I to opLMi a hi. inch ( liMUiig Aeeouiits 
Otli'i' at 'Madi.is ,il an I'.irlv dal(' to deal wilh 
sU( h tt. idle lint owing to (Crtaiii l.it(‘T develop- 
ments m eoniieetion with ( \p( 11 incuts now in 
o| oration ol through late legisiiTs and of 
deeiMitralis ition ot Tr.ilhi' Aeeouiits Work, no 
delinit.e decision ha.-, yet. heeii armed at. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
donmstic question'^, the Itadw.iv Conference 
was instituted in 187IL 'J'his Conferenee was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
unlerthe title of the Indian Railway Coiifer- 
cin e Association. It is under the direct con- 
ti'dofthe railwa\s, it cic.^’ts a rrc^ident from 
amongst the members, and has dime mucli 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The Ftandaid gauge for India is five feet 
six niches. When coristraction was started 
the broad ‘gaiif'e school was stiong, .and it was 
thought advi-..il)le to have a broad-gauge in 
O' del to lesist the inliiiencc of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the Stitc system was adopted 
, it was d*»cided to find a more economical gauge, 
tor the open lines hid cost £17,000 a mile. 

! After milch deliberation, the metre-gauge ol 
3 tcct CJ inches was adopted, because at 
Mint time tin' idea of adopting the metric system 
j for India WMS m the air. The original intention 
I was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional; 

I thev were to be con vetted into broad-gauge 
(.as soon as the IrafUe jiistitled it; consequently 
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tlu'V weie built very light. But the tralhf 
expanded with surpnaing rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying i)owei 
oi the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
t.> the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
■\ allcv\ wheie the strategy' situation demandid 
[in unbroken gauge, t!ie metre-gauge lines 
were impioved and they became a pcriiianeid 
haturcin the railway system. 2s" ow there is 
a great imdre-gaiigc system noith of the Oangts 
( nniected witli the Hajputana lines and Ivatluo- 
w.ir and another sjsteni in Southern India 
embracing the Southern .Marat lia and the South 
India Systems. Bhe^e are not yet connected, 
hut the noccssarv link from Khanr’wa by way 
ot the Nizam's nv(j(»raha(l-(Joda\en Kaili\a' , 
cannot bo Iona deiaved. All the Burma Ime^ 
aie on th(‘ metre-gauge Certain fi^eder and hill 
radwavs ha\e been cunstriieti'd on the ii'-G" 
and gaugi'S nrid siine tin' opining 

ot the Jiarsi bight Bailwav which siiowid the 
posMbli' e.ipacitv of tlie 2'-U" gfiiige, thiie n.is 
been a tendeiie\ to cuiistiiict feedi'i hues on tins 
ratlii'r tliiiii on the metie-gaiige. 

State versus Company Management — | 
'I'hc relative advantages and disadvantages <>l 
State and Company management ol the railwa\ s 
owned by Com'i imient which comprise the 
gieat hulk ol th(‘ railway mileage in India ha^e 
been the suhjpc. ot discussion in otllcial eirelC' 
and the pulilic p: e^s for many rears. In India | 
the question jv < i-' ijdicatcd by the fact that the 
nioie nnpoitaiit e.anpanies ha\e not in recent 
years been the owners ol the railway s w'hlch they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
m London, 'the subject W'as one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acw'orth Bailway Committoe. That Commit- 
tee W’as iiMfoTtun.it cly, unable to make a iiriani* 
inous recommendation on this point, theii mem 
hers being equally divided in fa\our of State 
management and Company management. They 
yvcie however, unauiii'ouH in recomniendingthaV 
the ]uoseiit svstem of niaiiagcrnent by 'ioards of 
Directors in Loudon should not he e.Ktended be- 
yond the terms of theexisting contract sand this 
recouimcudation has met with geneial public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-2 j, tlie 
question was again refeiied to certain Local 
CJovernineiits and ])ublic bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. 'Jho appioaching 
termination of the Cast Indian Hallway contract 
on lilst December 1924 and or that of the (treat 
Indian Peninsula Ilailyvay on IJOth June, 1925 
rendered an oarlv decision on this question 
imperative. W lien the question w’as debated in 
flic Legislatiie Asseriihlv III February 192.'I, the 
nou-offieiallndiau Member’s were almost nnaiu- 
niouslvin favour of State management .iml 
indeed were aide to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the [dacing of the Last Indian Ilaihvav 
and the Creat Indiiin Peninsula Itailwav uiidci 
State management at the close of their jircscnt 
contracts. Lhe Government ot India, however, 
expressed themselves as lienig so commeed by 
the almost linn ersal iailure of this method in 
other countries that thev proposed, W'hlle 
•iccepting t)i‘ necessity loi taking over the 
man.igcmeiit of the. Last Indian Jlailway ami 
the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway to coutmiie 
their efforts to devise a satisfactor\ lorm of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 


nianageuieiit. Tiiere have been certain definite 
advantages dm mg a transition pciiod iii having 
a central authoiity with necessary j’^^wers 
to co-ordinate the work on railway's and tliat 
the lesults liaye been satisiaetoiy aie borne 
out by tlie f.ict that Induin lailway s lijivc coiitii- 
buted 4i million iiouiids to Geueuil Bc- 
venues during I927-2iS and nearly 4 million 
pounds duiing 192S-29 m addition to i)aymg in 
•li million and U million ]>ounds respci tively 
duimg these tyvo years to tlie Bail wav Beseivo 
l'’imd. The liiture oiganisation wul), liimeMr, 
need caiet.il organisation Lvpciience iii other 
( ouiitries has shown tliat dilhcuJties arise m a 
Goveinment liillv lesponsible to the Legis- 
l.itiiie oi iifidi r any constitution which iiii])Ost‘d 
on the Jtaihvay lli'paitment tlie necessary 
lestrictions which innst a p])ly as betvxecii oidinaiy 
depaitmint.s ot the htate 'J’he solution found 
in othei count nes such as Geiinanv, Canada, 
llelgmm, Aiistini ami elsewhere, where iState 
owuieisJiip liasthiow'u on tlie State the oliliga- 
tioii to iiijinuge its own railw^avs, has beiui to 
create by a statute an authority chaigi d w'lth 
till manageim'iit, of the bbite Bailway pioiieity 
with statutoiv piesciiption ot the objects 
to be aimed aim such m.inagementand statutory 
division ot laiiway pioti+-. bi tween the State 
and the Bailw.iy Authontv This authoiity 
may take the foiiu ot a com puny as m Canada 
and in Gcimany or follow the sinijilei lines ot a 
statutory eoniniission On 1st .laiiiiaiy 1925 
tlie Last Jnclian llailwav was amalgamated with 
i the Oiidh and Bohilki'.uul Uailyvay and biought 
[ nndei (liiect S<ate MaiifigeiniMit y\hile*on 1st 
I .IuIn 1*12.) tlie (Oent Imluin l’enin''nl.ii Badwjiy 
I lollowed suit 'File N'aini-Jubbiilpoie Si'dion 
j ol the l ast, Iiniian ll.iilw.i V was tiansti ircd to 
the Gieat Imli.m I'emns'ila Bailyviiy on 1st 
Oetobei 192.5 

On Jami.ny 1st, 1929 the eonti act with the 
Puima Bailways Conip.my y\as terminated 
and the management taken oyer by the 
Mate The juueluw' ot this railway has 
entailed the jiavmint to the J Puma Bail w'ay s 
Company ol the sum ot thiee niillions 
steiling lieiiig the shale cajiital originally 
eontiibiited by tJie Comjianv. The llnaneial 
effoit ot Liking oyei the hue is estmiiilecl to be 
.in inciease ot about b;ilt a eiore of ii]i>ees in 
the net annual re\cnue to Goy eminent. 

'J'he |mich.isc ot the Soul hem J*uu|ab Bailway 
of an aegii'g.ite liaigih ot .iboiit 927 miles w'orked 
by the Aoith Western B.ulw'.'U was eflcfted on 
the 1st .Tarniary 19.iU. It is estimated tliat the 
lin.iiic'ial result ol tiu juiidiase W'hich (ost 
.ippioxiinatdy Its 7l(.'> l.ikhs will he a gUin to 
Govemimnl of.ibout Its. 17 J.akhs ji y cjir 

At the cud oi 1929- lU tlu' Ni/,. ini’s Giiai.inU'cd 
State B.iilways si^sleiii wdiieh was tlu* piojicrty 
of the eonijiaiiN, w.is .u {pined and its m m.ige- 
ment l.iloMi o\ei bv Jlis l^lx.ilted Highness the 
Ni/.ani’s (j(»\(Mniii('nt juid is now’ known :is Ills 
Exalted Jlighiiess the .Ni7..uii’s Stale B.iilwav . 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances. — The quearfon of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a re.suli of thi* recommendations of the 
Aewoiih Cuinmiltee in 1921, the question was 
further examined bv the ILnilway Fin.ance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision tor 
the present. 
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The queatloD was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Coniinitteo in 1923, that the railways In 
India should he so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least percent on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom 
mending to the Governor-General in Council . — 
“ that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a dellnitc return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital exxicnded on rail- 
ways:— 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general reveniie-s shall receive a definite annual 
eontiibution from i allways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by (-ompanics and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
•plun one-fifth of any aur])lus profits remaining 
alter payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway reyenues 
are insuflicient to jirovide the Ttercentage of 
live-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits ui the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. I'rorri the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in \vorklng, and the interest 
on capital exponditiao on strategic lines, 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment ot thesj- charges shall be available for the 
Railway .idmii nitration to be utilised in — 

(a) forming reserves for, 

(t) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
seeuring the payment of the jicrcentagc 
contnbution to the general revenues lu 
lean j'cars, 

{i%) depreciation, 

i'm) writing down and writing off capital, 

{h) the iinprovcincnt of services rendered to 
tJic public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) Tlie railway administration shall he 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may he 
desciibed by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the puriioso of meeting cxjienditure 
for which them is no provision or insufficient 
provision in tlie revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included in the Budget Statement . 
'J’he proposed exponditiiro will, as at present, 
be idaced before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 


and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for rtfUways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, t.«., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of raiiway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.” 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in Septembei and was 
luliodiiccd with certain modifleations. 'J’he final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
Sejitcmber 20t.h, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment clilfcred from the original resolution 
in that the yearly contribution had been 
place-d at 1 per cent, instead of 5 /6th 
I»ei cent, on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus icmaiiiing after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 orores, only 
Srd ot the excess over 3 crores were to bo trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
i^rd was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
lor R.iilwavB was to bo constituted to examine 
till* estimate of railways exjicuditure and the 
demand tor grants, the programme revenue 
cxiM.mditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated oflicial member of the Legislative 
Assemblv as CJiairman and 11 members elected 
by tlie Lcg’slative Assembly trom that body. 
^J'his would i>c in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-ofheial members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State. 
These arrangoments were to be subject to 
periodic ic vision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State>managcment and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that tiie railway services and the Itailway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be jiur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

The peiiod has now ai rived lor this separation 
to be ieci)!iHid(*red and revised but due to the 
ecoiuuiiic depre.sfeion the mattei has been held 
m abeyance. 

Re-organisation problems. — The growing 
complexity of railway ndniinist ration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tjon is being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, Including the 
provision of power. Tliis system which is 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
llrst adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23. 
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The Pope Committee. 

Durin" 1032-33 a Cominiiteo iiiulor 
( luiirmaiishi]' ol Mr I’opc, (Jt'iior.il KaocuIino 
iVssi'stant to tbo JMvsi(l(’iit of tin* J. M. S. J’ail- 
v.iy was toriucd to invest male and inaimuiati' 
;i drtaded analy'^is of every important aetivif v of 
railway operation. In addition to the speeitic 
r( eoinmi'ridat ion that “job analysis” should lie 
initiated on aU raiiwaj.s, tlu' lollowiin; reeoin- 
iiiendatioiH Tiere made - - 

(0 'the better use of liOeomotives. 

{}}) 'I'tie better use of Kall^^ay land 
{in) Addihonal leseaieh and ex]HTimcnt,s 
(in) Impnned Workshop praet lee 

(r) More e.aretnl listing of sm]thia track, 
eoiiipment and ac( ommoilation 

(li) Vossilnlity ol redneing hot axles. 

Diliiivi tlie year under re\ieu lour eases v\eie 
refeireil to the hates Ad\isorv Committee - 

{a) Complaint alleiiimj; ipiotation of pie- 
lenuitial rates lot tiieuood bom eeitain 
stations 

(h) Com])laint. of midne jirefi'n'irec in r.ttes 
lor un])iessed cotton 

(0 Complaint of iinriMsonable rates lieiim 
1 h.uiiC'd on (oal tioiii (eitain aii'as. 

00 Com])laiiit. repaid ini' rates lor nee li«»m 
t eitain stations. 

Dnriuf? Jt).3J-:i3 six cases wen* referred toi 
iiu estiL'ation 

As a result ol Mi I’ope's repoit let'aidliif? tin* 
posihilitv ol iiiitlier economies on lailways and 
in pattieiilar with leleienee to the rejvort on 
“job anahsis.” Small (ommitteis weie 
formed on the Ic'adiii'^ railways to coinluet 
detailed insestmations Keiioits show' that the 
work rs heiiiy; eontmiied Muoioiisly and with 
an eiicomaKim: dejJiiee of snceess The iiioie 
interestiim teutiires are as follows -- 

], Outlie 1? It A' C 1 Rallwa^ savinfis due 
to rntensiye us( ol locomotixes and letlin isl stall 
in eeitain woiUsho[is and .it stations, aniountine: 
to Jls. 3 5“2 lakhs 

2, Ihiim.i ]lailw'a>s sa\iims amouutiim to 
Ms. 2<),0()U wi'ie leahsed dniiim the year and il is 
estim.ited that this will increase to Jls 74,(‘<lO 
aunnally in lutuie je.iis 

3 E ]t Kailw'ay a eonserv.itive estimate 
shows the s.wiims as IN 2,14 S<U due chitlK to 
hettei use ol lollms stoik, moie elh< lent manii- 
faeture of su'iials, lediiecd (oiiMiinption ol hi"h 
grade tuel. 

4. E T hailw.ry saMim^ amounting t«» nioie 
than Ks 7 lakhs. 

r>. G T. r Kaihvav <=aMngs effect Hs.' 1.2t> 
lakhs ehietly under wago 

C. M. Ai S M Kaihvay savings amonntiiig to 
Its. 40,020 and annual economies antreijiated at 
Its. 72,55U. 

7. N. W. Railway savings amounting toj 
Rs. 12. 07 lakhs. 


S. T. Railway savings amounting to 
Rs 22,701. 

Ml. Poiie retniiied to ludi.i in 103.3-34 and 
piepated a m-i ond lepoit based upon the piogiess 
ol the woik and on tnithei po-sibilities of 
economy. 

Rates Advisory Committee 

The Rates Advisory Committee W'as eniisti- 
tuted rn 1020 to in\e.stigate and make recom- 
mendations to Clo^eInment on the following 
' subjects . — - 

j (1) Comjikiiiits ot nndne preference : 

(2) Comid.iint.s that rate.s arc niiroasonalilc 

, in themsches . 

(3) Complariits or disputes in respect of 

terminals , 

I (4) 'the re.isonahleiK'ss or otheiwise of any 
' eonditions as to the iiacking of artuk's 

specially h.ilde to damage in transit or 
Ji.ihk* to eaiise damage to other iner- 
c'liandiso , 

(.')) Complaints in respi'ct of conditions as to 
j ]>a( king attaehi'd to a rate , 

I (6) ('omplamts that hallways do not fulfil 
their obligations to jirovide reasonahln 
facilities under Section 42 (.J) ol the 
Indian hallways Act 

1032-33 Dn e eases weie nderred for in\esli- 
gation and report. 

Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G. I. P. Railway. 

, The inauguration of the electrified mam line 
section ol tlie <1 1. P. Railway lioin Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the 5th JSovemher 11)20, 
' and constituted the first entirely mam line 
of track to he elei trilled in fTuIia. Tins 
scheme iinolved the elimination of the 
hhoie Ghat Reveisiiig Station. The prob- 
lem of eliminating the Reveising Station 
I had been seriously considered on several oeia- 
sions in the past hut it was not until 1023, 
when edectiification had been delimtely decided 
upon, that final survey opeiations bee.mie 
imperative. 

Apart fiom the location of the realignment 
which called for the adoption ot methods un- 
I usual in ordinary survey jjr.ietice, the works 
involved in the constnietiou of this double hue 
broad-gauge seetioii ol r.tilw'ay wf're of consider- 
able magnitude, chielly iii the form of heavy 
I tunnel cuustruetion . 

There arc tliree tunnels in all aggregating 
|4,r)98 feet or *87 of a mile. The longt t,t of 
1 these is 3,100 b-it hmlt thioughout on a curve 
of the shaipest radius which occurs m these 
, ghats Allowing loi curvature and the eoiisi- 
, deralily increased spacing cf trucks necessitated 
, by the adoption of the kiteststaudard dimensions, 
a tunnel section ot 31 teet 0 inches wide and 21 
feet 6 inches high was decided upon. This is 
considered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the world. 

The steam trains to Poona took approximately 
6 hours for the journey and it is anticipated 
that with electric traction this timing will be 
now reduced to approximately 3 hours. 
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With thf‘ opening of tlio elee,tiill«‘(l section 
])etwcen Knly.in and Igatpmi in October Id.'JO, 
it IS believed tint the (h 1 I*. H idwav h.is Ihe 
grejd.est length ol (‘Ie<, tidied nnin line m tlie 
lintish Empire' ami the ('iit.iie Mlieim a\i 11 1 h 
one ot the most impoit.uit m,im line (le'cli dil- 
ations 111 the woild. 

Miscellaneous. 


CniiM'” ships of wlinh tliere were thri'e instead 
ol two in the pri‘\ lolls vi'.ir. Itotli the London 
and \« w \oik bi.im li (dines n poited a great 
iin M ise in 1 hen v\oi U 

As KLMids inteiii.il tiaflie and in ])arlieulnr 
;id ( l.iss tialhe. the expi'ininml s <ai]ied 
out in w’(‘ie (oidiiinetl .uid (*\t(*nded 

with \ei\ s.dist.K joij lesnlt'' 


Damage by Earthquakes, Floods, Cyclone, Capital Expenditure.— The outlay during 
— 'I'lie most inipoit.uit teat me is t In' ea it hij II. ilv( the year 3028-29 was Rs. 27* 5.5 crores, of which 
of the 1.5th .l.uniaiv wlinh took pl.ni'in I5ih.ii 'Its. 25 4lcrorcs represented cxiienditu re incur- 
'I’ho r.eng.il Noitli-NVestein Kailw iv sidleieii ' red on bt .ite-owncd lines. 

J'""","'';'''';'; 'i'V'";' am-).l<TaI.I.' P^aross has hocn mado with the 

la. k, hml. Ill-- an, a,n„nnf,.,l l.s . ,,„n,,tnic.tloa. Close on J.liOl) 

lakhs iho I, -s o Innnan h e an, on- I n- stall , ,, , , , ■ 


how(\(‘i, siitleied dam. mi' .inioiiiding to I! 
lakhs ,‘jnd lo'-s ol lib' ot IT killed .ind ts mpiictl 
'I’lie dam. me on tiu' liistern I5i‘ng.il Kailw u 
amounted to Ks 11 l.iklis 


niiies ol new railway w’ere op‘'m'd for tiatfic 
- i (Inline l')2s-2‘), and at the close of tlic year tlierc 
' I were stimc 2,3 IK) miles under eoustmetion 


Trade review. — 'The earnings of railways are 
dependent on the general prosperity of the 
country whicli In the case of India is most ea.slly 
measured i>\ tlie agricultural position and the 
ictnrns of foreign trade. 


Publicity. 

'I'he ('(Mit i.il I'lihln it\ I5menn and it s (n.im Ik 
in London .ind New 5 oik h.!\(' lontinm'd theici 

geiK'ial aituities on tlie line's of thi' pn'Moii'-l , i i , 

to., IS .\n in,|,o,(.,nt ,„ ll„. t.nn.sl t ail,, '"'O hat tl,,- ,h I.as |,.a8s, ,1 .|s a,,, 

India ttonn.ilh In an, I in ,v l„; , siasIH 'll„.t„l,,l 


fleiK'ialh sponkjMg tlic ti ade letmns tend to 


„.,s„.i,,i ,hs„.,,s,. „, -luMns •i,,ii„ 11,., I 

is lo sav ti.,lh, in lonilsis f,,,,,, os,.,.,.,- «l, . 'I"' li'i' T'-U- II an 

m.iki' use ot tom 1st i.iis h.is bci n ot)sci\i‘d hull 
.III iiKH'.isi'in " lilt. Old tomist lai ti.ilhi tlidi 
Js to s.i\ til.' Use ol tomisl <,ils b\ people liij'| 

Indi.i l.s iepoit('(l to t he ('\t('nl ot 4(i 5 p<‘i (('iP 
OM'I t.K' JmilK"-. toi the PICMOIIS 'Seal 


ito K" 1 50 ( loies and t hat ot iiiiiioits to Ks J 1 .'i 
(ioi(. As compaied with tlu' picMoiis \('ar 
Itlu' <'\poft ti.iIlK ie((ti(led an Jmpio\ (>menl, ot 
! Ks It (iiiHs Ol Jill ine'K'ime' ot 10 per (('lit 
l\Vhiletli( impoits d(.( liiK'd hv Ks 17(ioi('soia 
Idecie ise ot J .5 pi'i ('('id 
Dmiiig the ^('<\r midei knk'w, tinee * AVoildl ,,,, i r j. r a. a c A.t 

Cl, ns.'" ships Msilod In.l.,. .,s a;.,lnsl l„„ ,„| e,,- |,iin,-,,,al hslfuics of Intel, -si from the 

CI.IJ 'i'l 111 , these S|,|,,S 1,1 II,. If;.’,', s'',',."nT''''w- ’, 11 ..'™ 

“ (Ji ip'-.holm, * is ol spoil. il inteied Jis -Ik 
I ('pi ('.sent ed .i new ve'iitiiie in “ \Noild <’inis(.- 


'rills ('iiiise w.is piinijiiily to Indii and th(' 
OM'I land lonini'N in tlim (omili\ wa-. im hide'd in 
tile (ost ol till' 1" k('l \I1 kind tiip' tioni I’oit 


otfon lietm K- 20 (roKs to Ks 27 ciok's 
[T wKt .ind 5.1111 llOMl Ks 7‘.) I.iklis to Ks. bj 
l.iklo- Kaw )iit(' tioin K-. 0 72 (lori'S to 

K- [0 o;{ (loies (tunny (loth lioiii i{s 10 24 
lOK's to Ks 11 ’{s (ToK's, Wheat leniaim'd 


toiKlied on the lourmw out and b.ie k ^^^....iP'ajtnalK umh'ingi'il 'I’e'a although show mg a 
extias Tlie * (tiiiishohir' was lun l.\ ^ 


Sw'C'dmh Aiik'IK.iii Liik' leu IIk' Ix'iielit, ol the |' 
(oiitmeiit ot Ihiiojie giiiei.iilj jiikI ol ,‘<W(de'- 
Noiwi'gi'jiiis and i).iiu"< in pintiml.ii It m 
helii'M'd lh.it adM'itoiiig on tin' ('(tiitim'iit, t)\ 
the liidliiii .State Kailwa\'( li.is m.iti i i.dly (tui- 
tiihiited to the oig.mis.it kki ol this e imse 


iiK' to iK'tiM ]>i K ( s Ks ! 7 I 5 ( Idles to IN 10.85 
loK's I'Apoils ot oil sei'ds showi'd an im rciise 
<>l 5.5 iH'i (('lit in (pianfitv and 21 pt'i cent in 
N.iliK' Hide ^ ;md skins im])roM'd trom i{s 7 4:5 
(loK'.s to Ks () 40 eioies and M(*lal,s jind Uie.s 
lioin Ks I (iS( Idles to IN 5 lOcioios 


(leiieialh spi'iiking IkuIi tin* London .md the 
]New A Oik I5ur('.ui\ shttw .i m.iik(*d imie'.isi* m 
the woik d(tiK' 

As in lut'Mous M'jus Indi.'in L’ailw.ixs weo 
lepTcsented .d the Midi li hidustin- fait I'l’i 
and at the Ad\eitismg .ind M.iikelme lAlubtion 
hi'ld at Olvinpia dmmg 1 0 5 5 In Anu'iie.i 
Indi.in K.idw<i\s ie(('i\(*d Mtlu.ibk ]mliliid\ at 
th(‘ Cl'lltUM ot I’lOgM'ss LxlllbltlOll at ('hle.O'u 

(102:5) h\ ( ollahoi.ition with the <‘hi\sU.j 
('oipor.dion Ltd 

In India, the (’I'liti.il ItuK'.ni h.is eontiniied its 
aetUities m K'g.'iid to losteimg ])ilgiim li.dln to 
ol K'ligioiis impoit.nici', .ind tin' lesnlts 

(d)taim'd 1i.i\(‘ shown .1 rem.iikalile iinpioAemenl 
oNcr otlK'i \('.iis mdii.itmg tli.it tlu' lines woikeil 
on are eoni'ct 

in 1023-24 the tomist ti.ithe to India siiowed 
a A cry detimti' ineie.ise, md only the tomi-ts 
tiavelllng liy them,sel\e& Imt also the * Woild,' 


1 As le'.Mids iiu’poits ioieign ti'xtih'S K'corded a 
jdiiie.isi' (i| 1 ])(>! t nd and 12 p('i e'ent as 
I, .tmp.iied ill 1 o:;2-;p5 and 1021-22 due pimi.iiilv 
to sm.dlei impoits ol (ott(»n e-goods 

.inioimliii'j, to Ks 12 10 (‘lore's .is conipjiied 
jwilti Ks 21 20 eioies III I 0.>2-.2;> Silk uiWM'ind 
m.mul.K t iiK'd, wool .nid w^oolhois aitilienil silk 
me hiding y.iiii and otln'r niiM'd Aoiiieties also 
showed a tailing olt I nder tlu' met, ids gioup 
theio was a dee line ot Ks 24 lakhs Mid.ils other 
Ih.in lion and sti'il .mo. m.imdae 1 mi's thereot 
de('hne(l tiom Ks | i2<ioi(*sto Ks ,2 Oociores 
Imports ot loK'ign sugar deelim'd trom Its. 4 22 
( idles to Ks 2 7 1 ( Idles 

Tmpoits ot lion and steeiwxare likewise 
niadunen and millwoik, motor veliii les and 
in e m Inisk 

I This Msjhle halaiK'e of tr.adi' in meiehamli.se 
.ind tieasure loi the veai 192 : 5-21 was in l.ivour 
(ii Indi.i to the extent ot Ks 02 ( ron’s as coin- 
paml with Ks (>.s noie.s m i<) 22-22 
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Tlio tnuni'Ut' of iin-l iMi imiUN tioiii llu 
two ells ai( blioAMi i!i tliL‘ 1al)h‘ Ix'low 

mam eommoditu s on Cla- 

s J Kailw.u 

(lining the 


llKlli 

-:vi 

10,5:5- 

‘51 

Incri'asi' ! 

('oiiiiijojity 

is'o ol tons j 
oi iiiiu itini* 1 
(ill millions )' 

Its 

(111 ( luK-s ) 

1 

No ol toim 

Ol niin.it lira 
(in millions ) 

1 t ,s 

(Ml LlOK"- ) 

in iMinings 
ir 

(111 lalJis.) 


! 


j 

1 

1 


Cotton raw ainl 

ijiaiMilactiiii'd 

1 K. 1 

:> 1" 

1 70 

1 

' ; 

i 77 

Oil-Htnls 

'J U1 

^ S.-s 

J '•7 1 

5 (.1 

-1- 70 

I'm 1 ior ]Mi]di( air! 
lvailw.i\ s 

17 '.1 


l.s 17 

0 

-J 7 ‘, 

JtKf 

.! OJ 


1 5(* 

:> so 

1 n 

Snuar 

(1 

J JO 

0 M 

1 07 

-1 .57 

Jioii ami 1 1 wioimld 

i ^ ^ * 

2 00 

1 50 

2 21 

I 21 

Mcl.illn* Ok s 

1 77 

0 j , 

2 21 

( (.1 

-1 10 


0 ''I 

1 ‘J 

0 00 

1 2i) 

! 17 

31.il('!ials ami Mok’- 

on io\ rinm ai i ouiil 

in n > 

2 J(» 

nr. 

2 70 

1 1 i 

I''iuit8 and \ r'.M'laidi'^ 

' J 'll 

1 r. 

.n 

I 2s 

-1 1.5 

KlMOhino 

0 7 '» 

1 J's 

0 70 

1 \u 

'1 S 

Salt . 

1 0 


1 to 

! so 

1 d 

Toba(‘( o 

<1 j;" 

j 0 / > 

0 20 

0 7 (> 

-1 .'5 

3lai)dt' and -toin 

! J i 4 



' 0 7 5 

-1 2 

M In at 

' : la 

j Is' 

1 t. > 

1 S 7 

1 1 

Otlu'i toniino lit u - 

' 7 

! 0 0 1 

S 0 5 

0 0(. 

i 02 

l),'( t iV/sas 


i 

1 




Oiain and pnis " and n1 In i 
maiim 

1 p' 

1 

1 

1 

^ •. no 

i - 

2 01 

- IS 

Gni, Jagii t“ JMoLism - 

o so 

I 

! 1 J'l 

1 .1 -J 

1 21 

is 

Iv.iiJw,i> in.it < ri.C 

1 s( 

j 0 ->l 

1 '■' 

1 ON 

- 7 

I'oddi'i 

1 

U ^7 

' 0 ,1 

! 0^7 

0 .1 

5 

Ja\i'-ntoilv 

(1 ](. 

0 .J 

1 0 to 

0 70 

5 

I’ro\ iMoim 

1 1- 

J 70 

1 OS 

I - 

- 2 

Military ti.illn 

1 .1 >.t 

0 do 

, 0 ':2 

1 0 2'l 

1 

^laniiii'S 

or* 

0 11 

0 1-1 

1 0 II 

1 


Petrol 

i' o-it 

0 70 

0 2‘5 

0 7') 


^Vood, nnwrouudil 

' 1 r 

0 70 

-■ .. 

0 70 


'rol.il . 

' 07 JO 

1 

37. 17 

1 72 '.1.7 

.70 .07 

1 -1 J.70 
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Open Mileage. — The total route mileape 
on March , 1933, was made upcf- 


Jiroad-gauge. . 
Metre-gauge. . 
Narrow-gauge 


21.131 77 miles 
17,041*06 „ 

4.170*91 „ 


CJafis ] . 

JluilwaA^. j 

; ibt. 


Number of scats in 
passenger carriages. 


2 iid. 


1 n ter 


Third. 


Under the clasMli cation adojdod for sl.i-j5'-0' 
il'^tical purposes, Uiis mileage is divided 
ween the three clitsscs of railways as follows*— ) 


21,082 

10,901 


4.'>.392 65,140 
14,870 17,778 


674,837 

371,898 


('lilSH t 


38,298*10 miles . < 


Class ] I 


3,509 01 


Class JH 


1,145 00 „ 


Dining the ;\e.ii 19.33 31 the mih agr of new 
lines undei (luisl ruction uas 50*37 miles. 


Financial Results of Working. — The total 
I gross earnings ol all rajivvaya in India during the 
i vear 193J-34 amounted to Its 86j crores or 
I nearly 2i crores moic than in the previous 
I Acjii. The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways With w^hich the Government are 
: directly concerned are as follows : — 


tJi.ised oil actuals of i»cnultimate year 3931-32 ) 


(Kiguies 111 thous«ind 8 ) 


1. 1 Jie) (ent on enpil al of Ils. 7.22,91,99 at ch'ime- (oinmeitiaJiines — 
to i ml ol 1931-32 

JCs. 

JOs. 

7,22,95 

^i) Rei eJi>ts (1931-32) - 

Gloss tiaflu receiiits -eommer,.ial hues 
huhsidized ,'oin panics - sliafe of suiplus jnolits 

Jnteiest on ilepieei.it ion and hmm \i> fund b.dames ‘imi dixidi'iids 
on liuestments iii branch lines and iiii-'Cellaiieous leeeipts 

8.5,31,16 

3 1,75 

99,17 


Tut.il lleccijits .. 

( 11 ) Charges (193 1-32)— 

M'oi king e\ Menses — commcK ml lines 

Indi.iii 8t.it es and i.vihvay cump.inie.s’ sh.ue ol siiii»lu-. piolits 

Lund and subsidy 

00,95,91 

01,19 

9,17 

86, 15,08 

liitciest/ — 

On e.ipital .it ihaige eommeieial hues 

On eapit.il eonti ibuled b\ Indi.in States and lomp.iiiK', 

Miseell.ineous riilwa> exiienditiiiv 

Contributiou at 1 pei cent, on capital at cliuigi — lummeici.il lines 

30, 26, (.2 
3,31,14 
41,71 
7,22 9a 


Total Chaiges .. 


1,00,91,60 

(ill) Defnit .. .. .. 

(iv) Conti ibut ion of i,.")!!! ot suiiilus 
;. Tolal eontiibutum fiom iaih\,i> ie\emie^ 1 p/i/s 2 (i\) 


11 16,01 

7,22,95 

y;(v/</c/~J.o.s,s on strategic* lines — 

(i) Interest oil capital 

(iG Miseellaiieoiis railwa> expenditu.c 

(ill) Loss ill XMU'king 

(h) Inteiest on the amount of lo^-s in woikiim met lumi 
Depreciation llcverse Fund of eommeuial lines 

1,18 87 

4,05 

43,48 

.5,55 



2 01,95 
5,21,00 


4. Not payment duo from railway to general re^cllucs in 1933-34 
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After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
4*04 crores on the capital at charge of the State, 
nanus the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 
minus the working expenses, have m recent 
years given the toJlowing returns 


1913-14 

1923- 24 

1 924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 
1929 *30 

1 930- 31 

1931- 32 
1932 33 
1933- 34 


Per cent. 

5-01 

5-24 

5*85 

5-31 


5 30 
5 22 
4*65 
Kil 
All 

.\i/ 

.\a 


Up-to-date figures of the rcsnlls of working 
of other countries are not availai>le, but tlie 
foUowing table compaies the Intest available 
figures of average receipts pcT ton mile of those 
countries which have published btathtico ot 
working later than 1919;— 


United States of America 1920 
I United Kingdom 1929 
1 Japan 1927*28 
Switzerland 1928 
South Australia 1928-29 
("anadian Railways 1929 
India 1929-30 . . 


Receipts 
per ton mile 
1 les. 

5'7o 
15*) 5 
7*26 
20*25 
17*25 
. 5*75 

6*11 


In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 
figures for United Srates of America and India 
arc as follows : — 

United States of America 1929. 1 1*78 pies 
India 1929-30 .. 3*28 „ 

w'hilc in I'lnglaiul tlu' present standaid faro 
charged poi mile tiiird class is 18 jacs. 

Fiom the above it ^\ill bo seen that railway 
transportation of freight in India is one of the 
chi“ape«-t in the W'orld and still more so for 
passeugor traflie. 


\n examination of the latest available figures 
of opciating lalios ot toreign countries brings 
out icnulls not unfavourable to Indian Rail- 
I ways,. 


United States of America 
France 

Fnglish Railw.ivs 
South Atrican Railways 
Argentine Railways 
Cauadian Railways 


India 


output ot 
J 930-31 was 




Year. 


operating Ratio 

ica 


.. 1930 


7 1 per cent. 



.. 1925 


8-1*15 „ „ 



.. 192S 


79*10 „ 

s 


.. l‘)2'-29 


77*80 ,, , 



.. J027 


71*05 „ „ 

. . 


.. 1029 


81*21 „ 



f 1013-1 1 


51*79 „ „ 



102.)-2h 


62*69 „ ,, 



1 19*26 27 


62*04 „ ,, 



1 19*27-28 


6 1 * .>9 , . . , 

• * . . 

. • . . 

.. .. *<19*28 *'9 


62*77 ,, 



I 1020 30 


65 02 „ „ 



1 1931 32 


71 08 „ „ 



j 1932 33 


71 61 , „ 



lim\ 31 


71 „ , 

r owned 

Collieries The 

1 Number of SlafI - 

'the 

lol.il miiiibei of 

owntu 

eolJiencs dining 

I 'Ouploy c< s tm ludiui 11. 

ulw.iv 

b al the ctni ot 


tlie \cii 1031-31 w.is 701 , ;U2 .is (Min- 
at Hie uni ol 1032-33 
....... tlie uuiulnr ot 

- ... vJ'US. I 

Koi Itri '-3-1 the ligiiich aie Icmpioyies b> (nmnuiniliib on 31bt JMaicli 

2,470,020 toms toi a total ol 5,935,820 tons,. 1 1932, *1033 and 1931 *- 


2,92b,M2 ions lor a total of 6,620,014 tons. 

(onsumed fni 1031-32 tli. tigines aio I,*' ' ,, 

2,18-1,891 tons loi a total ot 5 750 ‘lOS to’- ! lalOe 



Europeans | 

i 

1 


Statutoiy fndian.*,. 



Hindus. 

Muhatn- 

mavlans. 

Anglo- 
ludian^ j 

.Siklix 

Imii.in 

Othei 
j ('l.lSdOS. 

3] si INIarch 1932 

! 4 532 

520,575 

157,876 

1 1 1 570 

! .8,767 

11 398 

12,261 

3Jst Marcli Jl)33 

4,297 

501,082 

152,875 j 

1 1.3,0 IcS 

8,501 

15,571 

11,804 

3l8t March 1934 

1 3,906 

497,505 j 

151,025 1 

1->,8J4 

8, .130 

10,167 1 

10,976 
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Local Advisorv Coiiuniitccs. 


Illdianisation — v.inoii^ linihv.iy (Vmi- , iii> to 7.) per cent oMhe total niiuiboT 

piiiiics Tii.m.'mmj' State and otlicr Ji.olway lines , ot vaeanries in tlie Supeiior Ser\icus of the 
liave loIJowed tin* lead Ki'''n by («o\ eminent , Jt.ulw.iy toineined 

iitnl ate(‘i)ted the recoinnifnd.ition ot the J^ee | Fatalities and Injuries. — Dniintcthe year 
Cornnu.ssion tliat the evlensioii (d (‘visliu;' 1 Ifil -:j » the miiiibcM f*t pei sons killed deeieai-ed 
training lai ilities should Ix' fnc'-si d torwanl as ' bs jbj us (oinpared with the jnevioiis \eai ; 
expi'ditiouslv as ])ossible in onler that leermt- , the nninbia ol fussermeis killeil cbicreased by 
merit in India may be ad\.ineed as soon as ' Si: undid iiasseimeis injiii ed by 

The following table sho^vs the numbers killed and injured separately under passengers, 
railway servants and others for as compared with JOdl-.Jd . — 

Killed. Injured. 

vxii'.i, I i‘':}b:ji I9:i2-tu. I los.idU. 


l /Vrss( > s, I 

In .leeidents to trains, rulllng-.stoek, j 

peimaneni-u.iv, etc. . . (• jl (>1 Ifid 

111 .u*ei(lonts caused by movciiKnls 
of ti.uns and railway vidiicle'- : 

ovclii-Mvc <d tiain aci id( iUn. .. i i:r> ‘MIt 701 

In accidents on Itallvrav premises m | 
utin lithe movement of ti.im 
vt hn l< s, ill, v\ .IS md i on- ' 

ii’ined ...... 1" ! 7 ill 

II Hull Hit II /^‘iviuif^ j 

III .leeidents to liaiiis, rolling .^tocK, 1 

peimanent way, etc. ... <s { ') 7.) 

In .leculenls cani-od bv movement'- ot ' 
ti.niis ,nid lailwav vehicles 

exclusive ol train accidents .. | JSi 377 l,7S‘) 

In .iceidcnts on Uaihvav fMenii-,es | 
in vvliK li tho movement of | 

tiains vehicles, iti , md i , 

lumeeiJiod .. .. j *JI ’.I 0,9 Jli j t),‘3.’)7 

C. fhiiii ni;> ) amt 1 

Hnliiaii s( J rants | 

Jn accidents to t uns. lolljiig-stocK, I 

Iierinai'eiit -wav, etc. . . 1 1 i;. I'dj 80 

In .iccidentse.uiscd bv inovemenlsoJ 
li.iiiis and r.iihvav vehiiles 

evchi'-ivc ol tiain ai I jdi Id - . J 21A ] L'.OnT ()')S 07 

In .iciidi'iit.s on llailw.iv picnu-es o, 1 ' | 

vvliiib the movenient^ ol tiaie'" | 1 

vilmles, ell., vv.is ivot h'M- , 

1 1 1 lied . . . . . . I It 1 7'» 7')8 

Total .. ' 2,7,')7 j <),'>()<) ^ 30,982 



Ltx al Advisory Coinniittces In tin mnn.il 
llejxils bv the Jl.iilvv.iv !’i('.ud on tlie vrinknie 
ol hull. Ill Jlailvv.i V leletemis .tie niidi i .m li 
ve.ir to tlie vvoik that is being donr l)\ lax.il 
AdM->oi\ t'onunillei s on lailvv.tvs m bunging 
to lire not lee ol then U" pei t iv e i.ulvv.iv ^ .i tniini^- 
ti.itions mattds alleitmg tlie gi ne..il piilibi 
in till'll i.iji.uitv iisiisi'ihol the i.iilvv.iv 'I’liest 
eomnuttei's Ii.im' been i d.ibli'^hod .ind .in 
liinilionmg on .ill Cl'i.ss I ]t.ijlwavs, excejd Jlis 
ICx.ilied Jlighness Uie ]Si/inrs 8t ite E.iilvr.ivs 
and the dodhinii Ibnlvv.iv Ibiiing 19j:i»-:’,<i 
<^he Ilarsi bmhl llailw.iv i oiistitnted an Advi- 
soi.v (lonmuttei' loi that line. 

These cominitlt'e'- ("nstitiite a valii.ible link 
between lailwavs and thin dientele. 

The tollowmg is a list ol some ot the moie 
impviitaut matters discussed . — 


1 lepi o\ ( nn lit s in lo.obiiig stoik, I’loii'-ion 
Ol ctild --loiagt' ( oinji.iit i.ients , Ibovj.ion of 
Ind'.ui dninig fa>'., Jhdiulion ol i.itt'S .md 
dn All Him uients ioi di ding with ti.ilbc at 
U'-. 1 iNil , M 1 v.it loll id se.!!-^ in ltd I'l niedi.it e 
1.1 .s c.n I i.i'u , 8 upi>ly ol diiiikng vv.itei to 
p.i^ I'MLM I . Mai ping ai I oinmod.it loii loi 
p. -"(iieei'': I’lov '.Sion ol l»athing labjiis .it 
ditim- li^'-p.iteli oidm.iiy of goods. Portage 
''hiigi oM ] T nlvv.iv budge'-,; Ov eii lovvdiiig m 
liiwti ( l.n- 1 .11 1 i.ig( s , P]oM''ion ot vv. I 'ting rooms 
loiladi-'s t'ombiMion ol (ulveit-, ol jii'iinan- 
I nt opi nniLi'^ lor Jlood water-, Ele( ti itu atroii 
MM i.iilw.iv stations; Provision ot over- 
lb^ idgc-- , llemodelling of stitions; JMile.ige of 
i ioiii>oiis. 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assara-BenRal Kailway, which is con- 
structed on tlie metre-fjaupe, starts from Chitta- 
uoris and runs timnmh Surma Valley across tlie 
iXorth Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 
Mileage open .. .. 11 

Capital at charge .. Ks. 2:1,49,41,000 

Net earnings .. Us. d8,l-,009 

P^arnings per cent. .. . 1 

Bengal and Nnrlh-Weslern. 

The liengal and North-Western Uailway was 
constructed on the metre -gauge system by a 
comi)any without any (lovernraonT. assistance 
otlier than free land and was opened to frallic 
in JH85. The sy-stem was begun in 1874 as 
tho Tirhut State Jtailway. In 1800 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Hallway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have beiMi made in both 
sections. It la connected witii the Uaiputan.i 
metre-gauge system at Gawnpore and with the 
liastf rn Bengal State Kailway at Khatihar and 
tiio East Indian Kailway at Bcnarc'' and 
Mokami'li Ghat. 

Mileage open .. .. 21,12 90 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was eommcnced 
as a metre -gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
gaiii in the Ciiitra! ProMiices in 1887. A 
fompanv was foinied under a guarantee whuh 
took over the line, converted i1 to the broad-, 
gauge and extended it to llowraJi, Cuttaek and 
Katiii. Ill 1901 a part of the East Coast Stale 
Railway Irom Ciiltaek to Vi7agapatam was 
transferied to it and in the same yea / 1 
saiielion w'as given for an exlensjon to the' 
eoal-Oelds and for a conneeiion witli the Branch 
ol the JOast Indian U.uiway at Jlariliarpm 
Mileage open . , 5,4 11 7.') 

Capital at charge .. Us. 77,1.5,70,000 
Net earnings lU, 2, 19, '>9, 000 

I'jarnings per rent. . . 2 sr/’,, 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, liaroda and Cemtral India 
Railway is one of the oiiginal guaranteed 
railways. It was comniencid fioin Siiiat via 
Baroda to Ahmedaliad, hut was siili.seijiiently 
extended to liombav. 'J’lic ongmal eontiaet 
was tciimnablc in 1880, but the peiiod W'as 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed undei 
revised conditions. In 1885 the UajpiiTana- 
Malwa metre-gauge stem of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion through Eastein Uajputana with Delhi 
thfi working was cn1ni«ted to tins Company. 
On the acquisition of Uie Comiiany in Apiil 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £ll.r»8.5,58j. 
Mileage open .. .. ‘5,«»92 ‘M) 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 75,75,{r),()00 

Net earnings .. lls. 4,82,59,000 

Earnings per cent u 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes liave been surveved 
there is httie prospect of being eoninvled 
with the Railway system of India in the ncai 


, future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
1 Legislative Council in 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
' 8 .aid During 191 1-15 extensive survey opera- 
, tions were earned out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway eonuection along the 
] coast route between Chittagong and c'ertain 
j stations on the Burma Railways south of .Vlaii- 
i dalay. A rival route via the ilukong Valley btt- 
, ween the northern section of tho Assam- 
i Bengal Raihvay and the section of the Burma 
I Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postfioned he<'ause of the war. It is now pro- 
' posed to commence this survey during the 
' corning cold w'taither, and on its coiniilction, 
Government will liave snlhcicnt informntlon 
, to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
1 anv concession been granhal, but it is probable 
tliat the line sehM'trd will l»c built at the cost 
of Govermnent and worked by one or otiier ol 
the main Jinea wdiich it will eonneet. It was 
commeneed as a State Railway and transh'rn d 
m 1899 to a Company iind(‘r a guarantee. 
From .lanuaiy 1 st, 1929, its working has been 
taken ovei liN Hie St.iti . 

Mileage open .. .. 2,955 <> I 

CApltal at charge . . Rs 25,1 <),9t, 090 

Net earnings .. Rs. 8:5,93.90(» 

Eainlngs per cent. .. .. 2 ,5 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern l/cngal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on tJie broad-gauge. Tiie 
first jiortion of the line running to CalcuttJi 
o\er the Ganges was oiien^d in 1892. In 1874 
saneiion was granted for the construction on 
the m<‘tre-gaug( of the Noithern Bengal htate 
Rail w IV, which ran from the north hank oJ 
thtt Ganges to the foot of the liimalavas on 
the way to Darpsding. 'J'hesc tw'o portions 
, of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
1 State Raihvay. 

1 Mileage open .. .. Id97i»5 

Capital at eliarge .. Rs. 59,9s, Ss,909 

Net earnings .. Rs. 79, 9''-, 099 

Eainings per cent . . , . J * 5()"„ 

East Indian. 

The East Indian Raihvay is one of the three 
railways sanctiomd f ;r e«)nstrnet mui as cxneii- 
montal .ine.s under the old form of gnaiaritee. 
'I’he first section fiom Howrah Bamliia was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as f.ii as Ramganj. It gives tiie only 
di.«H*t access to Hie port o^ Calcutta from Nortdi- 
eni imha and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway sj stems uonnocted jvith it. In 
1880 the Government jiurchased the line, 
paying the shaie-liidder by annuities, but 
leased it again to l he eoTni)aii> to work under 
a contract wliich was teiminabic m 1919 
The contract w.)S nol terminated niUil Janu- 
I arv 1 st, 1925, when the State took over the 
raanagenieiit. 1 rom July 1st, 1925. tlie Oudli &, 

; Jtohilkhiind i.uhva} was jnialg.imated w'lthjt. 

I Mileage open .. .. 4/59175 

' Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,12,85,9 1,090 

Net earnings .. Rs. 9,45,99,000 

Eainings Tier cent. . . 1 49% 

(.l/</(V/'/cs fttr nmlr 
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Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro* 
raotc'd by a Company under a guarantee ot 
r» per cent, and the first section from ltomf)ay 
to Tiiana was open for traffic in Sanction 

was given for tlie exteii‘<ion of tins line via 
Poona to Raiehur, wliere it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulporo where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line Is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
those sections being ir)| miles on the Rhore 
Ghat and miles on the 'riml Ghat wiiieh 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 15)00, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arranpemont witii tlie Indian MulUnd Rail- 
way tliat line was amalgamated and Iwised to 
a Company to work. 

The contract w as terminated on June 30th, 
wiieii the State took ovor th<‘ management. 

Mileage open .. .. 3,727 29 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,21,72,HS,000 i 

Net earnings .. Rs. 3,28,30,000 j 

Earnings per cent . . .. 2*70 

Madras and Southern Maliratta Railway. 

Tlie Madras Railway was the thin" of the i 
original railways constructed as Gxxieiiraental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
project(‘d to run in a north-wosteily direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly diieijtion to 
Oalieut. On r,ho expiry of tlie contract in 
1907 the line was ainalga mated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the meire -gauge built to meet the famine 
eonditions in the Southern Mahratta Countrj 
and released to a large Company calh*d the 
Madias and Soutliern Maliratta Railway 
Company. 

Milenge open .. .. 3,229 09 

('apital at charge .. Rs. .fi^.O'i/.ii.OOO 


Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Sahaianpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
[ 1887 tliat the bridge over the Ganges was com* 
ipleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre- gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore, Tlie 
('nmpany's contract expired in 1889 when 
the Railw’ay was purchased by the State and 
has since liecn worked as a State Railway, 

Tlie w'orking of this railway ivas amalgamated 
with that of the East Indian Railway from Ist 
.July 1925. 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
(he original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Conijiany as a broad-gauge line ; but was oou- 
vert»'d after the seventies to the metro-gauge. 
'I’his line has been extended and now servee 
tlie whole of the Southcra India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
I'uticorm and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via R^aincshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the 1st of January 1908. 

Mileage open .. .. 2.r)2C‘20 

! Capital at charge .. Rs. 42 47,28,000 

, Net earnings Rs, 2,15,10,000 

I Earnings per cent. . . .. 4‘79‘.’^ 

! The Indian States. 


Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. . . 


Rs. 3,02,20,000 
5*t0% 


The North-Western. , 

The North-Western State, liailwav began ' 
its existence at the Smd-l’unjab-BcIiil Rail- , 
way, whieli was promoted by a Company under i 
the oiigmal form of guarantee and s*xtendcd to i 
Delhi, Multan and Laliore and from Karachi j 
to Kotr'. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan w.is iiid)iidgcd and the railway (i.Gln* 
was o^jehaiigi'd )>y a feriy s<TMee. InlS/l- 
72 sanction was gnen for the connection of 
this by tlie Indus Valiev State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Kail- 
way from l^ahore towards Peshawar was begun, ' 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Dclhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Hailway, It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open ,, .. 0,949 19 

Capital at bharge .. Rs. 1,47,87,72,000 

Net earnings .. jig. *3,37,22,000 

Earnings per cent. . . . . 2 97 ^ 

Strlio }} ) 


The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam’fc, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad Stare ; tlie 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
bv subsenptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Ivatliiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
const lucted by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Ciiicfs ; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jmd, Malor Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed bv the Mysore State. 

At the end of the financial year 1029-30 a 
total ot 1257.. 57 miles ot new lines was under 
eoiistnictioii, distributed as follows'.— 


5.'C" gauge 
3'-3r'aaiige 
2 '-6" gauge 


Miles. 

730.77 

457.51 

69.29 


gauge 69.29 

During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
coii'truetion of newlines totalling 227.77 miles. 

Miles. 

.5'-6^ gauge 93.00 

3'-3r gauge 115.17 

2'-6'' gauge . . . . . . 19.00 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India ami Cey- 
bn by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the wiiole way from llamcswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1890 various schemes having been sug- 
gested. 

The South Indian Hallway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of names warara Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Kailway to Talaimannar, on Mannai 
Island, two points distant from each other 
about 21 miles acioss a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known as “ Adam’s Bridge," to supersede the 
ferry steamer -ervice which has been ft4tabd«hed 
bt-twei n these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Kailway Company, and the project 
contemplates the constiuction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a lengtii of 
20*05 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12*80 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no dilBculty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand. 
These piles will then be brack'd together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the plies slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped in to position , the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the raiis 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, Will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Karaeswaram island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
In 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern- 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. C.E., to be the engineer- 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway fiom India to Burma, Tlie 


coast route appears to bo the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. U'his 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the ])roduee 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles oi 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
I miles from its mouth is more than halt a mile 
‘Wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong tin- 
I railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast nortli and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yomahave to bo crossed. Yonia is a 
mountain ridge which extends from ('ape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittairong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of 8andway 
and further north it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstaide to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
liave to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there Is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
ttoough the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than i 00 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difllcultics than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route. One hundred and fifty mies 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it is only verv 
thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy workand onlv about 4,50oft. 
aggregate of rise and fall. The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
is not a practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of confaidcration. 
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t lia-ed on passen&ers originating, Season and %endors' tickets are included under separate classes. 
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worked by a Company, t Purchasedby the State and amalgamated Mith the North Western Rail wav. 

t Amalgamated \>ith the South Indian Railway. 



Indian State UNES^contJ. 


Railway Mileage. 697 



Worked by a Company. | ^Yo^ked by State Railway Agency. f Worked by Indian State. { Including :Mirpur Khas Khapro. 
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* Worked by a Company. § Worked by State Kailway Agency. 

*♦ Included with Jodhpur Railway. f Included with Dholpur State. 

{1} Although shown under Indian State Lines this is a Company’s Line guaranteed by an Indian State. 
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Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1932 and 1933 
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Mines and Minerals, 


Tho feature wbich stands out most promi* 
nontly in a survey of the mineral industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modern metallurgical and che- 
mical Industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
w^hicli products are obtaiued suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chemist armed with clieap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled bo stamp out, In all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. Tlie reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. The 


high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
! anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
aad the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in tlie 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
I source of nitre ludia held a position of peculiar 
' political importance until, less than forty years 
i ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
i found among his by-products, cheaper and 
i more effective compounds for the manufacture 
I of explosives. 

i With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
I which can be economically manufactured only 
' for the supply of groups of industries. 


COAL. 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Qondwana 
3oal-flehlH. Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 


Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Pro- 
vinces but Ihere are a number of smaller 
mines whieh have been worked at one time or 
another. 


PiorinrUd pi odtuiton of Cord dttrim/ ihe yean 1 0^2 nod 1 0,^3. 


]*ro\inrc. 

3 y;i2 

1 933 

luen'ase 

Di'cn'ase. 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Assam 

210 o:}."! 

194.1.31 


1 3, SSI 

3lnln<liis1an 

1 H,<)2S 

11 402 


7, 1()0 

Bengal 

.^»,7S2,r)0:{ 

3.091, 1S9 


91,114 

Biluir and Onssa ... 

lI,Ht7 2l(. 

1 1 ,237.9^4 


389,232 

Central rndia 

240,4KS 

232. 70S 

1 2,2S() 


Central I'roMiiecs . 

JJO.TOOO 

1,. 309 911 

33 « ,S 1 .> 


Hydeiabad 

7H1,121 

733,402 


27,719 

Piiiijal) 

T2,(S,'>7 

94,099 

21,212 


Kajpniana ... ... 

37,(1 12 

33.191 


3,S49 

Total . . 

20,1 53.3H7 

1 9,7S9,1 03 

371,337 

73.3,301 
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Valnr of Coal pmlared in Jmha (Jannq th‘ wars I <)',2 n)}(j \ 
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G 
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1 1 .2:52 

7 1 1 

3 

70,2:50 

5,0.58 

(> 1 4 

7 
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1 ,88,07,3 50 

1 111,085 

:5 4 

0 

1 (.2 07, 525 

1,22 5,107 

2 13 

0 

liihai and Orissa 

3,78,23,801 

2,843,001 

3 ‘1 

1 

3 32 42,520 

2,400,1 57 

2 1 5 

‘5 

Ce'utral India 

10,00,041 

75,710 

4 3 

0 

<),88 182 

74 200 

:5 1 4 

7 

Ce'ntial Piovince^ 

44,41,800 

:533,077 

3 13 

1 

,50.10,1 52 

4 2 1.00:5 

3 12 

1 

Dydcrabad (a) 

,30,03,405 

2,30,3 18 

3 14 

0 

25.74.1 1 1 

103,512 

3 0 

8 

Punjab 

15,83,155 

28,.800 

5 1 

-i 

1,15,020 

33 500 

4 11 
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(a) 


Altlioiiiih llicro was n ooiitmuanccMhiiiiiu J<K{:t 
of the (locroase in luotlnction of ( 0 . 1 I lioin Ibe 
poak pToduct ion ot 2‘5,SO;kO JH tons m Ib'tO, 
\(‘t tlio di'ci(*ase was onlv ions 01 about 

1 S |)(*i cent., as contrasted viitli decreases ot 
8.8 i)ei cent and 7 li pei cent, in llMl and 
Itllii 1 espectivel\ 'rids decrease w'as due 
inainlv to Hiluii and Oiissa and Heimal witb 
Kinallei tall.s m H’sdeiabad, llancinstan, \ssain, 
and llajpiitana, Tiaifiallv balanced bv a \et\ 
laip;e increase in Ibe pioduction ot the Cential 
I’ro Vinces, witli smaller increases in the Punjab 
and Central India 'I'lie substantial decic'ase in 
licMi^'aland Jbbai and Onssa in 10,3:1 is ni conti- 
nuation ot the bcaw decreases of 1031 and 1032, 
Jn 1032 tins fall was sbaicd bv all the tields 
CAccpt 'ralcbei, winch showed a substantial 
incieascof 1 11,274 tons Din nm lOtkt, liowe\er, 
live licdds showc-d increases ot which Talc tier w'as 
lesponsildc lor 02,0ri:t tons and (.hiidih tor 
.') 2 , 081 tons, the inca c'ases loi Jainti, the Hajina- 
hal Dills and lianijun Ixniifi iiivial. The 
dcicieasc* w’as shaied by the leniainni^ four 
fields as follows — .lliana, .f):i6,:t:3^ tons , 
Dani{j:anj, ir>:{,:504 tons; Xaranpina, C.'>,000 
tons, and iioUaio, 44,100 tons. In (Vntral 
India thcie was, m eontiast to the contmiions 
dec'ieases of the last 4 yeais, an incic'ase in the 
output from Umaiia of 0,085 tons ; m addition, 
tlM'ie W’as an increase of 6,10.5 tons troin the 
Sohajilun Held. In the Central Tiovinccs there 


W'as another lame men (‘ase amount iim to 140,:3f)2 
tons in the pul put itoin the Ti'iich Valley, 
W’lnlst the' output iieun Keiiea State, wdiie-h 
showe'cl an nnti.il pioduediem ot :),M7 tenis in 
10 50, iisiim to 31,:{r.1 tons m 1031, 1 1 { <s!.">S tons 
in 1032, amount e'el tei 204, 257 terns in J0:5:'>, 
icpie‘s«*ntini: tlie' \eiv Jai^c inne'Jise of 150,300 
tons In adelitiem, P>alliU{)Ui showexl an increase 
ot 38,023 tem.^ In D\ele'i abaci St, ate, wdnle 
the SimJtaie'iu lie'ld wms lesjuisihlc* for a dc- 
cicMse ot some' 7 1,000 tons, and Sasti lor a 
dec rc'ase* ot o\ ei 1 1 ,000 tons, t he' 'r'lnd ur eoallielel 
showc'd an in< ic-ase trom the* initial output oi 
120,471 toii'i tieun 1‘) 52 t o 1 s4, 1 05 t ons m 1033 
A teatine ot t lie* last, 10 n e'ai s has he'cn the \eiv 
lamc' evfiansiou eil the oiitjiut tieim the' Cc'utral 
PioMiuc'S Ijoin 070,081 terns m 1024 to 1,500,01 1 
tons in 10 {3 This has undoLihtc'dlj acc'e*ntuate'd 
the fall in outjmt ot JJihar and Onssa liom 
14, 105,r»:i0tons in 1024 lei 1 1 ,257,08-1 tons in LO:53 
In 1020 the statistical position 'at the' end of 
the M'ai showed a vc'i v PUeaii impiovemc*nt in 
spite ot the incii'.ise in the toteil output, stocks 
in the six pioMiiccs ot A'-sain, Haluchistan, 
bensal, lUliai and Onssa. the Cc'ntial I’jovmces 
and the* Tunjab, foi whic*h such lijiuics aie 
available', showiim a total lediiction ot 781,477 
tons In 1030 t he smallci me le'asc* in |>ioduction 
was not accennpamed by anotliei improvement 
in thc' shilistic.il position, but by a sliyht worsen- 
injj, namely an inciease ot stock amounting to 
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14 1 ,7()0 In 10*11 . Ill ''pit (' ol .1 l.iu'i' lull in Klnrlit H'lhn't uni of stork'' in;n ho niptoinMt lo 

jiiodiK tion oi o\(‘i i,nO(HH)() ton^ t ho ]>oMti()ii ' (,t a tonddON towaiiN a ho<toi adjust nu'nt ot 
di'toiioiatod still liuthoi d h an iinnaso ot ■ juofinotion t o doniand 

storks ot 4 j!h {‘14 toils and in 10 this dc- | Tin* rioi i o.is«‘d output of 1 8 jk'I or'iit in lO'll 
tonoi.ition lontinni'd, so tli.il in s^ntr ot a was ar r oiinianiod h\ a dr < i ('.isr ot Id Ipc'irr'iit 
d('( K'.isod oiitjMit ot oM'i I', million tons 'torks m tlir* total \<ilu(‘ ol the roal piodiui'd in India 
nnio.isi'd h\ li")d diO Ions Idiiim' 10 1 1 t ho ■ ii oin Us <.,Sd OO.t'dd ( Vid d4:)) in 101- to 
position show'od no ^uhst.int i.il rhaiiLU', hut tlio I Us. (»,|| st. dH 1 ( il.hdd, ir»7) in 10},; 

IRON ORE. 

lion ?al and Bihar and Orissa arc t, ho only pro- sncliidmp the Piirface latentisation, are almost 
Minos in Indium which iron orois minodtoi evactly reproduced in the iron-ore deposits of 
sinoiting by Kiirop -an methods. Iron smolt- (loa and llatnagiri. The Tata Iron and 
jng, however, w'us at one time a widosproad 111- Steel Company at Sukehi possesses sligltt-ly 
dU'try in India and thir*' is hardlv a district richer and purer oro-bodii's in the Jtaipur dis- 
iiway from tno groat alluvi.d tracts ot the Indus, triot, .svpplii s of oio are at present drawn from 
(hingi's and Brahf»ia]iutra in which slag hoa]'s the deposits in Mavuthhanj The oro-deposits 
aronotlonnd. Tiie primitive iron smelter finds h ivo all been found to take the toim ol roughlv 


on dithculty in obtipining sutlicient stipplioi ol 
oie from deposit tlint no KuTOiiean Ironninstei 
would regal (1 as woith hissirloiis consideration 
Early attempts to iiitroduoi' I’lniopean proei'sses 
for tile maniil .leture of pig-iron and sti'ol were 
recorded in 18,^0 in the South Arcot Tlislrut 
Since that date various other attempts Inue 
been made but none proved a success behne 
that now in operation near Barakann Ihiig.il 
The sit.e of the Barakar Iron-Works av.is 
origiiiiilly cliosen on aci'ountol the pioximitycU 
biitli coal and ore supplies. Tlie oiiteiop ot 
Iro’i stone siiah's between the coal- bearing lian- 
karand Uaniganl stagi s stretches east and west 
trom the w'ork', and tor many years the ehi\ 

11 mstoiie noduli's obrainaiile trom this form- 
ation formed th(' only supply ot ore used m the 
blast furnaces Ilecently magnetiti and hema- 
t,ito have been obtained trom tile M inbhiim and 
Snighbhum distiicts, and the production fiom 
the last named distnet. has largely iepla<*ed tin 
supTiIiop ot ore hitlx'rto obtained near tin j 
Iron woiks. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Lirntcd, have now given up the Use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Eara- 
kar ami Baniganj and are now obtaining most 
oftli'Mi ores from the Kolhan E-tate, Singh- 
hliMii. Some years ago the Bengal Iron .iinl Steid 
Co., Ltd., seenred tavo deposits of iron-ore In 
Saranda (Stnghbhnm) forming parts of two large i 
lull masses knowm as Notu Burn and Buda Burn ] 
respcetivelv Recent piospeetmg in this part of j 
SInghbbum has led to the dis 'overy <'l nuiin ronB 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension ot 
whieb has been traced Into Keonjhar and Banal 
States in Orissa, a total dntance of some 10 
miles in a S. S. W. direction. At Pansira Burn, 
a portion of Notu Burn, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Eansira Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west aide being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings Indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 40(i feet thick and proved on the dip ti.r 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
int-orbedded wutlithe Dhar war slates, from wbicb 
it ie separated bv banded hiumatite-jaspers The 
ore Itself is high-grade micaceous InTmatiti 
often lateritised at the outcrop, (^ro.ss-euts 
into tlio interior of the deposit show that the 
ha 9 matite lieeomcs very friable not fai below the 
outcrop. Jn fact the characteristics of this ore, 


I'liticiilar leads or bodies of hiem .tite, with 
s'liall proportions ot magnetite, in close asso- 
ciition wilh granite on tin* one hand ami grani- 
tic rocks on the other 

The production of iron ore ui India lose fioiii 
r/>‘hh;i Ions in lh;.i to 7h},‘r)) tons m Id}}, 
wdh imie.isi" iii tlie juodnetioii ot sfin'l 
(nn Indmv st( I'l Mils tioiii HO, I i! tons in ld;2 
to Igd Ions 111 1<) ; and ot 1(>i lo-inang.iiie'-e 
1 1 oMi :*,(>(> tons in l!»;jlo7 tons m |‘)>{ \s 
III IdtJ theie w IS MO piodiielion ol l»j'jr-Jloii h^ 
jtlie p.eiiiMl lion <'o , tin II out |mt ol piodmts 
'm.idetioin ju'g-iion m I d : } .miomitt d to IJ, »ll 
tons ol sh<'|)eis ,ind (Inns, and tons ol 

jiijM ■' and (dll' I castMiu- against 1. t7l Ions .ind 
17 J(d> tons, i("|(('(f i\<'l\ Ml Id'.g 'I'he Indian 
lion Sl'M'lCo niei('as('d th('ii jn od in t ion ot jm.’- 
iioii lioin Ids, 7(H) loiisiii 1 d 5 J 1 o _!4d.n7d t oils in 
|'»{) 'I he (Mit jail ot jUg-iion l)\ tin' Alxsoie Itoii 
\\ Ol ks I osc slight 1\ lioiT) 14, tons in lOiJto 
1 1 S0'» tons III l'.)}» Tin* to1.il laodinlion rd 
ing-iioii III liidi.i IOS1 t ' om ') I }, ! 1 4 t oils ill I'lii 
t o I (157 57 1 oil'' III 1 d ! 1 

Exports of pig-iron I'lie iiieieas(' in tin* 
piodnelion ol pig-iion m India ii'coidi'd alatvi* 
was aceoniTiaiiKMl hv a i im' m lh(' (piaiititv 
e\|toit('d lioin 'ilS >d(> toils 111 Id.Jj; to 57-()l.'> 
tons in ]<> ! t. .I.ipan is 1 |i(' pi iiieip.il eoiisnim i 
ol Indian pig-iioii,t he leojioi tion t.i ki'ii loselioin 
tl r» pel ( ent Ml ld{Jto4s Ml I d,{ } w hilst t In* 
.i( t u.il .inioniit io'-iel)\ 7()|)ei eeni 'I’lieii' w.is ,ilso 
.•I large itn lease in (’Njioits to t In' Tmted States oj 
; \in('ina ot ah(Mi1 1 (d) p('i (('id ( 1 1 ,')7,> t oiis) a ml 
an iiK tease* ol 7,*')(Hl tons to Chiii.i, withsm.ill 
(le( K.mes lothe I’niti'd Kingdom and Hongkong 
Tlieexpoit N.ihn* pei ton ol jng-iion lellliom U"' 

I S(V.J (»g) HI l‘);2 to Us id4 5 (tl .s4)m Idt ’• 

1 The Steel Industry (Production) Act 1924 
(Act No XIV of 1924) \ntlioi isi'd, to 
Uoni]iames ('inploMiig Indians, hoimtn's iqum 
jiails ami lishjdates wliolI\ inamdaetiued m 
jl’.iitisli India tiom mat('iial wholh oi mainlv 
ipiodiiK'd Iroin Imli.in non-oie and (oiiqilMiig 
Iwith s])C( ille.it ions ajiptoM'd h\ tin* Kiiilwa> 
j l*.o.iid, and upon non oi sU'i'l i.iilwa\ wagons, a 
jsnhstantial poition ol tin* ((>m|)oneiii pails ot 
'whnii had h('(*n m.imilju t iii eil in Bntish Imlia^ 

' 'I'lus A( t w.is u’peah'd In the \(‘l Xo 111 ot ldi7 
!.iml the paMiu'id ot bounties eoiise'jiii'ntl^ 
l((*.is(d on the ,;ist Mai eh lt)j;7 the imliistiv is, 
j lioweM'i , piotei t(*d to a ( (‘i tain ('\t ('id l)\ noi.n mg 
d.ii ills on dith'K'id el mses ol inipoiled st('el An 
' X'tisnow heloie tin* Keg|slati\e Vss(*mhlv pto- 
i posing eoiisidetahle moditieat ion of the tai ills. 
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Quantiti/ and value oj hon-ote produce in India diiiuni Ihe ipais IM.Jii and 
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(a) 


MANGANESE ORE. 

This Industry was staited some thirty ; sc 1 10 u. t.ill 1<M.k pl.u* in ^ ’,7 ,n 4I tmis wiili .i 
>eur8 ago by quarrying tlie deposits of the,\,Utir <4 'I'lns w.is ioIIowmI \>v a 

Vizagapatam district, and from an output oi ; duist mus i.ill m t(» JlJooi inns nmIIi <1 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly; v.tlii. nl 1 I PMtJ.' Iti J'MJ lit. (ditpiil ins(' 

to 02,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits i sijuhi Iv tn 'lis 507 tons hut ilu \.iliu t« 11 to 

w the Central Provinces wore also attacked, | tl J‘>J 71 .ur 1 1n sui.iltsi (lU.iiiMt les ,nnl 

Hud are now yielding a larger quantity of ore j n poited •-ium i'xil wli^ u tin' nut put was 

than the Vizagapatam ininea. The moat uosol tons xaliinil ,\l In luir* tiu' 

important deposits occur in the Central Pro* oiit|ut w.i-' -17 1-7 ions xaliiMl .p ; til-, 
Vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore* — sunn win 11 tin* ^in.dt'.t piodintion w.i'* 4'»(» ll(> 
the hugest supply corning from the Central tons in lor> A.diud .d n p. , u Inlst tlu' 

Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put sin.ilt'.t x.ilut' wa- in I'Miu win n a inodintion ol 
arc somewhat varied. The peroxide is used (►4 ion ^ Aaliiul at Lddipio.s 4 'lir lull 
by gloss manufacturers to destroy the green inauniludt' ol this ( ata .1 iojiIk' to tho Indian 

colour in glass making, and it is also used in inanir.mt uidiist i \ is |iuili.i))s l>i sf Kalisid lioin 

porcelain painting and glazing for the brown f lu 'ho t that wtnlst tin (pi:intit\ oM in- inodin 1 ion 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used in J<) 55 was.i littli o\( i onc-litth id tliat ot tin' 
in the manufacture of ferro-mangancse for use peak m .u ol l<)J7 ilie Aalin was loss th.in one 
in steel manufacture. 8incc 1904, when the t\^enl^-M euiid pait <d tin \alin m tin' iu.*7 piodn- 
total output was 17)0,190 tons, the progress (Non In ta< t m iiono ol t In inaior Indian innn lal 
of the industry has been remarkahle owing to i mdusti n s li.i\e tin i lints oiiln slninji hii a 
the high prices prevailing. { sn s(*iionsJ\ h It as in tin man” un sc> mdimi> . 

Record Output ih 1927 .— Ilcfoie the >ein! 'rin '-liiiht imiiasi in I ; is due to imn-ases 

lhJ(». the leioid piodintion ot niaim.iiiesi -on in N.in lin Slat*' (JJJ17 tons) l\eon|h.ii Slate 
in India took ]»lan in l‘Mi7 when tons (I .■> 4U»M ons) \ i/a-aa pat ain (sUPMini'-) and 

Weie laisid Jij I'lju (hr output lose to Siiiwfihlmm ( ’» !>! 1 oiis) w 1 ' h small out put > 1 1 om 

1,01 1,P1^ tons Aalind at L_‘40>10L 1 o.l) llonai Stall and Kiiiiiool 1 ..ilj:i l\ halamed hv 

Jndian pints, tin iisc ni oiilpid w.i-,, imwi \ei deiiei>>i's 111 the Cinti.il Ihoxmei's In tin' 
aiiomiiannd h\ <1 diue.isc m \alne in I5il7 Cenli.il I’loMni''" t he ^ luodm I nm leh tiom 
tile inodnihofi Jose to the hiuhest iiLMiie \et .{OJ {ttfon-.in IhJI ( o 77 I St. t ojis m ln:j and 
leeinded, J,1J0, *}.’)! tons aeeonipanied bv a list- Js,7SotMnsin lui! w hn li is Ji ss 1 li.in t In' out put 
in \aliie to the p( .ik iigiiie ot l.J,;o.} OtJS I O h id I'MIO the M-ai 111 Mlmli the mamzanesi' 
Indi.m jioits. Duiingthi M'ai i o_;s Hk* ludii'tiN lomnnncd in tin Cinti.d l'io\ line's, 

tendem \ W.IS not mainlained, the ontpiit wlnnltn onlpiP aa- i.") r»i. tons Jliinirj I n }J 
l.ilhiie I o 07^, I PI (oiH A ihii d at tJ.I os s'r» I o h and I 0 ; t hi m.i|inil\ otinmisintln (inlial 
Indian ports. Jn I'lj'i the initpnt jns,- a-aaiii Pio\inii'' v.i •< i Ios.mI miJndine s( v. i.il mans 
sliuhl\ to OOt,J70 tolls hilt t]ie\aiiii tell In .i\ il\ that hao in \i i In i n i lo -.i d sim i t lie i ominem i - 

to 11.7)71 O’iti la 1 0 JO tin output Jidl sid)- meat ot wmk m I ooo aad loot 'riieii wms a 

staatiallv to siiO.Oto tons with a heaw lall la total iis-itioa ol piodmtioa m tin Nagpur 
value to £l/JUO,JJ0. In iUJL a still morel distiict and aliaubUotal C(,s.satiuu m lihanduia. 
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Qinuififif ux'l ti<ilu(‘ of Mam/ani‘\f'-otr profJutrd in Jmha daring the years J9U2 and 


1932. 1933. 


— — 


^ nine f o.b. 


\.ihie 1.0. h 


Quantity. 

at Indian 

Quantity 

at Indian 



JlOltS. 


ports. 


Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

JUhar and Onisa — ■ 





JJonal Stal«> 



3,115 

1,71 1 

keonibar State 

11,908 

23,296 

60.407 

34,357 

Smghbhum . . . 

li 27ii 

2 ,*;oo 

7,453 

7,919 

ISoinhag-- 





North Kaiiaia 

012 

620 



(^rntial Proi o<c'('.s 





Pa la ghat 

36 762 

10,1 52 

2(1,501 

2 5,105 

Phandaia 

10,9 IS 

1 1,919 

60 

69 

Clilimdwaia 

10,041 

10,961 

8,228 

9.391 

Nagpvu 

19,465 

21,249 



Madias - 





Kiiiiiool 



300 

121 

Sandiii Stall 

79.02 { 

2(>,i76 

I()l.2(>0 

38,(505 

Vuagapataiii 

8,049 

3,1 (.9 

16,698 

7,409 

Mason - 





Chitaldiug 

219 

79 

.5 

</ 

Shimoga 

335 

12i 

280 

116 

"J'OTAL . . 

212,604 

140,022 

218,307 

123,171 


GOLD. 

The greater part of the total output of gold year and reached 8.t45 ounces in 1909. hut 
in India is derived from the Kolar gold field tell in subsequent years until in 1922 
In Mysore. During the last decade the produc- it was no more than 24 oz. The small 
tiou of 'this mine reached its highest point in quantity of gold, produced in the Punjab, the 

1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 

1906 the quantity won was 505,208 ounces obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 

and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. m a great many districts in Jndia, but there is 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small no complete record of the amount obtained in 
improvement. The ^(izanrs mine at Dutti in this way. Theie was a trivial fall in the toial 
Hyderabad conies next, but at a resiiectable Jiulian gold production liom 330,488 8 ozs. 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine valued at Ks. 2,08,01,943 (£,1,540,885) in 1931 

was opened in 1903. The only other mines t<» ;;29,()8l 7 o/,s valued at Ks. 2 , .53, 51, 438 

trom which gold was raised were those in the (tl, 906 123) m 1032 in 1931 tin* gr.idual 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Aiiantapur sf( nlai (let line in the total Imli.ui gold piodiutioii 
district of Madras The Dharwar mines gave uas temporal ilv ariestt d v\iUi an output of 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work :J3o,488 8 ozs * valued at Ks 2,08,01.913 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave, (£l ,r.l0,.s8.5), folloui'd hv a trivial fall again in 
their first output of gold during the year 1910; I9i2, when the output was 329,6,si 7 (»zs. 

the amount being 2.532 ounces, va»ucd at valued at Ks 2 53, .51 ,438 (\. 1 ,906,1 23). In 1933 
Ks. 1,51,800. Gold mining was carried on in the Ihme was aii imreasc to 330.108 3 o/s. valued 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till at Us 2,76 40,071 (£2,078,201) This is a 
1900, the highe.st yield (2,S54ounces) being ob- lesult ot the htiiuuliis ot the liighiirKeofgold.the 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine value oi the 1933 output being the highest in 
in Upper Iturma was worked until 1903, when teims oi sterling suite 1!>2(). It is inten stmg 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed to not«. tliat thi' output of ]92l whieli was 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were valued at £2,050,575 a figure very close to tliat 
started on the Irrawaddy nver near Myitkyina, ot the 1933 pioduetiou. w^as 432,722.6 ozs 

and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; The aveiage number ot persons employed on 
the amount steadily Increased from year to the Kolar Gold Kleld during 1933 was 20 263 
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Quantity and value of Gold* produced in India during the years 1932 and 1933. 


— 

1932. 

1933. 

Labour 
m 1933. 

Quantity. 

Value (£l = Ils. 13 3). 

Quantity. 1 

Value (£1 = 

Itb 13 3) 


0/s. 

Ks. 

£ 

Ozs. 1 

Its. 



Jiihar and Orissa — 








Manbhum 




42 0 

2,988 

225 

10 

Smghbhum 

60.0 

3,650 

274 

225 0 

16,760 

1,259 

58 

Burma — • 








Katha .. 

18 2 

9.60 

72 

31 0 

1 ,665 

125 

2 

Upper Chindwin 

28.4 

2,649 

199 

21 0 

1,960 

147 


Mysore 

329, .674 9 

2,53,43,443 

1,905,522 

335,773 9 

2,76,15,478 

2,0/6,3.62 

20,263 

J*un'}ab 

6.6 

480 

36 

10.3 

82.6 

62 

41 

U lifted Provinces. 

3.6 

266 

20 

5 1 

405 

31 

27 

Total .. 

329,681.7 

2,53,51,438 

1 

1,906,123 

336,108.3 

2,76,40,071 

2,078,201 

20,401 


* Fine ounces in the ease of Mysore. 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in India in two distinct 
areas — one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the Islands off the Arakan coast. 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo. The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
huccessful oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Yenangyaung Is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1886, prior to annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India, Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
6 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 31^ raillon gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 56^ million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Ramri Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 

1911. Oil was struck atMinbu in 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,820 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 

1912. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring was 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up tiU 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2^ and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Bawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 

23 


some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 

The world’s production of petroleum 

in 1 026 amounted to nearly 160 million long tons, 
of winch India contributed 0 72 per amt. 
In 1927, this figure jumped to some 172 million 
long tons, of which the Indian proportion, on a 
practically stationary production, fell to 0.04 
iier cent . In 1928 there was another substantial 
rise 111 th(5 world’s production, which rcacheil the 
figure ot over 181 million tons. In 1929, there 
was anothci jump to over 202 million tons, 
but in 1 930 the world’s production fell to about 
19.1.1 million tons, m 1931 to about 187 million 
tons, and m 1932 to about 179 million tons, 
whilst in 1 933 the production rose again to about 
198 million tons. Decreases were shown by 
Columbia, Trinidad, India, Germany, Egypt and 
Canada All other important produetTs showed 
an increase in production, by tar the largest 
amount being due to the United States. The 
United States contributed 62 5 per cent, of the 
world’s supply m 1933, Biissia 10.6 pt‘r cent, 
and Venc/uela 8 3 i)er cent. In 1928, India 
contributed 0 64 per cent , which fell to 0 60 
per cent, in 1929 and rose to 0 .62 in 1930 0 .63 
per cent, in 1931 and 0.64 per cent in 1932, and 
fell again to 0 . 62 wr cxjnt m 1 933 ; her position on 
the list of iKdroleum producing countries fell 
trom 11th in 1929 to 12th in 1930 to 1933, 
her place bemg taken by Trinidad. 

The production of piitroleum in India (including 
Burma) fell slightly from 308,606,031 gallons 
in 1932 to 300,009,022 gallons In 1933. The 
decrease in 1932 represents a considerable 
doercaso in the output of Assam and the Punjab, 
and of a small proportionate decrease in the 
production of Burma. This decrease in output 
in 1 933 was accompanied, however, by a large 
increase m value amounting to Its 1,18,24,818 
(£889,084), or 28 3 per cent., an increase much 
in exwss of the decrease of 1932 brought about 
by the world dejircssion. 

The amount of petrol produced from natural 
gas during the year was 8,729,928 gallons, of 
which 8,172,197 gallons were produced in 
Burma and 657,731 gallons in the Punjab. 
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Quantity and value 0 / Petroleum produeed in India during the years 1932 and 1933. 




1932. 



1933. 



Quantity 

Value (£l«=Ils. 13.3). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 =» 

Rs. 13.3). 

Assam-- 

dais 

Ks. ^ 

£ 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Jiadarnur 

847,217 

63,357 

4,764 

55,867 

4,178 

314 

Digboi 

54,J98,18r> 

92,54,823 

695,851 

52,710,120 

90,01,748 

676,822 

Patharia 

89,854 

7,919 

595 

Burma — 



1 


K yaukpyu 

13,237 

11,814 

888 

14,350 

12,612 

948 

Minbu 

3,850,710 

6,25,750 

47,049 

3,718,250 

7,90,218 

59,415 

Singn . 

88,941,939 

1,44,53,065 

1,080,097 

82,613,112 

1,75,55,284 

1,319,946 

Thayotmyo 

464,320 

75,453 

5,673 

434,572 

92,340 

6,943 

Upper C'hindwln 

4,040,090 

3,03,05 1 

22,786 

3,052,778 

2,28,958 

17,215 

Yeiiaiigyat (In- 

23,067,044 

37,55,103 

282,343 

23,481,982 

50,20,905 

377,512 

e 1 Ti (1 i 11 g 
Laiiywa). 


Yenangyaiing 

127,191,743 

2,07,05,523 

1,561,318 

135,685,855 

2,88,50,573 

2,160,216 

Punjab- - 

Attock . . 

5,900,480 

14,75,120 

110,911 

4,236,136 

10,59,034 

79,627 

Total 

308,800,031 

5,07,91,038 

3,818,875 

300,009,022 , 

6,26,15,856 

4,707,959 


Imports of Kerosene Oilinto India during the years 1932 and 1933. 




1932. 



1933. 



Quantity. 

Value (£1- 

=Ra. 13.3) 

Quantity. 

Value (£l«Rs. 13.3) 

From — 

Union of Hocia- 
Jist SoN'iet 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Re])ublie8 . 

45.536,080 

1,87.33,271 

1,408,517 

41.946,734 

1,60,85,785 

1,209,457 

Rounmnia 

4,919,489 

2.3,01,891 

173,074 

6,216,529 

1.5,55,280 

116,938 

Persia . 

Straits Settle- 

18,053,144 

98,97,711 

744,189 

302,708 

2,00,199 

15,053 

ments 

6,500 

1,979 

149 

12 

9 

1 

Borneo 

Celebes and 

2,181,860 

8,72,149 

85,575 




other Islands. 
United States of 

1,313,023 

8,20,638 

61,702 




Ameri(;a 

6,080,904 

31,10,836 

233,897 

1,164,856 

7,47,835 

56,228 

Other countries. 

566 

343 

26 

8,147,524 

35,26,655 

265,182 

Total 

78,091,572 

3,57,38,818 

2,687,129 

57,778,363 

2,21,15,763 

1,662,839 


Imports of Fuel Oils into India daring the years 1932 and 1933. 




1932. 



1933. 



Quantity. 

Value (£1 

-Rs. 13.3) 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 

«Rs.l3.3) 

From — 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Roumanla 

2,917,087 

6,53,871 

41,644 

8,767,246 

16,09,411 

121,008 

Persia . . 

Straits Settle- 

67,938,453 

1,31,09,255 

985,658 

64,584,911 

1,23,24,390 

926,646 

ments 

69,899 

19,314 

1,452 

150,389 

41,706 

3,136 

Borneo 

26,513,893 

52,01,854 

391,102 

27,813,781 

60,64,512 

380,039 

Other countries. 

7,813,355 

16,42,640 

115,088 

3,852,481 

7,94,266 

59,718 

Total . . 

105,252,687 

2,04,26,784 

1,535,844 

104,968,758 

1,98,24,276 

1,490,547 
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Amber« Graphite and Mica. — ^Amber is found 
in very small quantities in Burma» Graphite 
is found in small quantities in various places 
but little progress has been made in mining 
except in Travancore. The total output in 1929 
was 39 tons. India has for many years been 
the leading producer of mica, turning out more 
than half of the world’s supply. In 1914, owing 
to the war, the output was only 38, 189 cwts. 
compared with 43,650 cwts. in 1913. Owing to 
necessary restrictions with regard to the export 
of mica, the output fell off considerably in the 
year 1915, but subsequent demand in the United 
Kingdom for the best grade of ruby mica led 
to a considerable increase in production during 
the following years. 

There was a marked rise In the declared pro- 
duction of mica from 32,713 cwts. valued at 
Ks. 14,35,401 (£107,925) in 1932 to 41.075 cwts 
valued at Ks. 16,82,045 (£126,470) in 1933. As 
has been frequently pointed out, the output 
figures are uncnmpiete, and a more accurate 
idea of the size of the industry is to be obtained 
from the export figures. In the years 1926 
and 1927 the export figure was approxinuitcly 
double the reported production figure, whilst 
in the years 1928 and 1929 the quantity exported 
was more than double the reported production. 
In 1930 the recorded exjKirts were, however, 
only some 57 per cent, in excess of the reiwrtcd 
production, in 1931 36 per cent, in 1932 43 per 
cent., and in 1933 some 45 per <;ent., in excess. 

The United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, which are the principal importers of 
Indian innsa. absorded respectively 24.0 per cent 
and 47.6 per cent during 1932, and 34.3 per 
cent, and 40.8 per cent, during 1933. Germany 
took 10 6 per cent, and 10.7 per cent, respec- 
tively, of tlie total quantities cxjxirted during 
the years 1932 and 1933. The average value 
of the exported micja decreased slightly from 
lls. 71.2 (£5 4) pci cwt. in 1932 to Ks. 70.7 
(£5.3) per cwt in 1933. The exports rose from 
47,021 cwts. valued at Ks. 33,48,943 (£251,800) 
in 1932 to 57,717 cwts valued at Ks. 40,92,033 
(£307,671) in 1933 The vjUuo for 1932 is the 
lowest total value lecoidcd since 1915-16 when 
the value of the mica exports was £208,496, 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead. — ^Following 
a series of years of practically continuous in- 
crease, a slight decrease in the production of 
tin-ore in Burma was reported for the year 1931, 
during w'hich the output amounted to 4,255.2 
tons valued at Rs. 35,07,380. In 1932, however, 
there was again an mcreaso in production to 
4,525 tons valued at lls. 45,09,995, and in 1933 
to 4,960 4 txms valued at Rs. 70,89,994 (£533,082) 
This IS the highest quantity and total value yet 
recorded in any one year. The considerable 
increase in the total value is, of course, mainly 
due to the rise in the price of the metal resulting 
from the tin restriction scheme in operation in 
the five leading tm-producing countries Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies, Bolivia, Nigeria and 
Siam, a scheme to which India is not an adherent. 
The increase in output of some 435 tons is the 
balance of an increase from Mergui and Mawchi 
in the Southern Shan States and a decrease from 
Tavoy Milling operations were suspended at 
Mawchi in August 1927 pending the installation 
of additional plant and further development. 
Milling was resumed in February 1930 and this 
explains the large increases of 1930 to 1933. 


The total figure for 1933 Includes 1,738.5 tons 
from Mawchi, calculated to be the proportion 
of tin-ore in 3,050 tons of concentrates derived 
from mixed wolfram-schcolite-cassiterite-ore ; 
these concentrates are assumed to contain 43 
per cent, of wolfram and 57 per cent, of cassl- 
teritc. There was no reported output of block tin. 

Imports of imwroufht tin fell from 
49,279 cwts. valued at Rs. 47,50,341 (£357,168) 
in 1932 to 41,655 cwts. valued at lls. 52,06,454 
(£398,230) in 1933 ; over 97 per cent, of these 
imports came from the Straits Settlements. 

In contrast with the Increase in the produc- 
tion of silver from the Bawdwin mines of 
Upper Burma, amounting to 1,400,291 ozs. 
recorded during the four years, 1925 to 1928, 
the following years 1929, 1930 and 1931 were 
marked by decreases amounting to 124,211 
OZS., 226,311 ozs., and 1,153,806 ozs. respectively. 
In 1932 and 1933, however, there were small 
increases again, amounting to 98,556 ozs and 
53,504 ozs. respectively. These variations in 
quantity were accompanied by a siruill fall of 
value in 1929, marked falls in 1930 and 1931, 
and a marked rise in 1932, and a further rise in 
1933. The output of silver obtained as a bye- 
product from the Kolar gold mines of Mysore 
showed a fall of some 1,600 ozs The amount 
of silver bullion and coin exported during the 
year was 58,328,890 ozs. valued at Rs. 7,00,38,590 
(£5,266,059) as compared with 34,864,148 ozs. 
valued atRs. 4,15,61,144(£3,124,898) during i932. 

The production of lead-ore at the Burma 
Corporation’s I»awdwin mines in Burma, in 
reversal of the downward trend since 1930, 
increased from 372,586 tons in 1932 to 454,791 
tons in 1933, and the total amount of metal 
extracted from 71,202 tons of lead (including 
842 tons of antimonial lead) valued at 
Rs. 1,09,95,587 (£826,738) in 1932 to 72,045 tons 
(including 1,485 tons of antimonial lead) valued 
at Rs 1,15,61,915 (£869,317) in 1933. The 
quantity of silver extiac.ted from the Bawdwin 
01 es rose slightly from 5,998,958 ozs. valued at 
Rs 62,32,915 (£468,640) in 1932 to 6,054,047 ozs. 
valued at Rs. 85,74,695 (£494,338) in 1933. The 
value of the lead per ton rose from Rs. 154.5 
(£11.6) to Rs. 160.5 (£12.07) whilst the value 
of the silver per oumie rose from Rs. 1-0-7 
(18 Tod,) to Rs. 1-1-5 (19 6rf.) in the year under 
review. Tlic ore reserves in the Bawdwin mine 
as calculated on the 1st of iliily, 1933, totalled 
4,133,792 tons, aganst 4,126,179 tons at the end 
of June, 1932, with an average composition of 
25.5 per cent, of lead, 15.5 per cent, of zinc, 
0 68 per cent, of coiiper, and 19.6 ozs. of 
.silver pei ton of lead. Included in this reserve 
are 37,000 tons of ct)pper-ore. During the year 
develoimient work in the Meingtha section, 
disco\erod in 1930, continued to yield satis- 
factory results 

Magneiite. — The output of magnesite showed 
an increase of 1,342 tons, accompanied by an 
increase in value of Rs. 24,925 (£1,874). The 
increase was due to a large increase from Mysore 
State, partially balanced by a decrease in the 
output of the Salem district, Madras. 

Zinc.— A monomph on zinc ores issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zinc ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1913. Tbe 
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production of zinc concentratea by the Burma 
Corporation, Limited, in the Northern Shan 
States, fell from 51,455 tons valued at Bs 
17,23,528 in 1931 to 44,484 tons valued at 
lls. 16,09,298 in 1932. The slight rise in the 
value per ton is parallel -with a similar rise in 
the price of spelter The production of zinco 
concentrates by the Burma Coi ixiration. Limited, 
in the Northern Shan States, lose to 61,432 tons 
valued at Its. 30,82,944 (£231, HOO) recovering 
theieby nearly all the giound lost since 1928 
(output 64,122 tons), though the value is still 
greatly below the value in the peak yeai namely 
£559,412, in 1928 The slight rise in the value 
per ton is parallel with a similar rise in the puce 
of spelter The expot ts dining the year undei 
review amounted to 64,050 hms valued at 
Bs. 32,02,500 (£240,789) against, 49,950 tons 
valued at its 24,97,500 (£187,782) in the pieeed- 
ing year. 

Copper. — ^In 1931 the mine output was 
153,636 long tons of coiiper-orc valued at Bs 
22,71,940. 161,563 short tons of ore were 
treated for a jiroduetion of 4,069 long tons of 
refined copper. 1,668 tons of this were sold 
in the Indian market at an average price of 
Bs. 673 per ton. In addition there was a pro- 
duction of 3,037 tons of yellow metal, the aver- 
age Bcllmg ])rice in India being Bs 719 per ton. 

Opeiations comimmced on a reveniK' b'lsis 
on Januaiy 1st, 1929. Dunng that yeai 
the or(' piodueed amounted to 76.831 long inns 
valued at Bs. 14, .58, 746 (£108,862) Oi this 
75,174 short tons weie treaterl in the mill and 
smelter, with the piodiiction ot 1,635 long tons 
of refined cop])(*i ingots and slabs. The cojuiei 
was sold entirely in India at an average puce of 
Bs. 1,200 ])ci long ton. Jn 1930 <hc output 
ineicased to 123.749 long tons of cop]>or-oic 
valued at B.S 24,35,571 (£180,413). 01 this 
134,162 short tons wcic treated m the mill and 
smelter and 1,625 short tons sent diiect to the 
smeltei with the production of 2,974 long tons 
of refined eopjier, of which 2.157 tons weic sold 
in tip* Indian mai ketand 540 hms weic consumed 
in the new lolling mill, whieh was eompicted in 
.luly 1930, with the production of 712 tons of 
yellow metal (brass) sliccts, which found a ready 
market iu Calcutta 

Since then in spite of falling pi ices the produc- 
tion oi both mine and smcltci lias continued to 
expand, in addition during 1933 theie was an 
initial pioduetlon ol ore fiom Dhobani where a 
lode parallel to that at Mos.-iIkhu is hciiig opened 
np. During 1933 the mine out])ut inci eased to 
201,515 long t-oiis of coppcr-oic fioin Mosalauii 
and 207 long tons from Dhobani, making a 
total of 201 ,722 long tons, valued at Bs 22. 1 2,966 
(£166,388), against 175,010 long tons of c{»[)pei 
ore in 1932 valued at Bs. 25,09,080 (£188,652) 
203,736 short tons of ore weic treated in the mill 
and the juoduetion of refined eoppei amounted 
to 4,800 long tons against 3,443 tons in the 
previous yeai . 3,774 tons weic consumed iii the 
rolling mill and 1,317 tons w^eie sold in the Indian 
market at an average pi ice oi Bs. 599 pei ton 
Operations In the i oiling mill resulted in the 
pioduetion of 6.143 long txms of yellow metal 
the w’hole of whieh was sold in India at an av eiage 
price of Bs. 631 per ton. 

The total ore reserves at the clo.se of the year 
1933 amounted to 686,402 short tons with an 
average assay value of 3 . 06 per cent, of copper. 


Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and amber I’lie jiroduction of diamonds in 
Central India rose from 1,2.54,1 carats valued 
at Bs 72,180 (£5,428) in 1932, to 2,342 carats 
valued at Bs 63,695 (£4,789) in 1933 Of 
this latter production 2,271 carats wore produced 
m ranna Stale and the reinaiiidor in Charkhari, 
Ajaiig.uh, and Ihjuwar. 

A severe decline In the output from the Mogok 
ruby mines of Upper Burma in 1924, followed 
in 1925 by a marked drop In value, boro witness 
to a serious decline in the industry. The Burma 
Buby Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go 
Into liquidation, and the mines were offered 
for sale in September, 1926. The skeleton 
organisation left in charge of the mines, however, 
made good use of Its opportunities with the 
result that the value of the output In 1926 
exceeded tliat of the previous year by over a 
lakh of rupees. Tills encouraging result was 
effected by a rigorous economy and an extension 
of a systen. of co-opcratlon with local miners, 
and was assisted by some good finds of sapphires 
In the Kyaungdwin mine — the only one still 
worked by European methods. 

During 1927, however, production fell In 
value by over lakhs of rupees, due mainly 
to a decrease in the value of the sapphires and 
spinels produced, there having been a slight 
increase in the value of the rubies. During 1928, 
there was another very large decline in value, 
amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a 
severe drop in the value of the sappWres produced 
as before. There was a slight increase In the value 
of the rubies. The value of the 1929 production 
was slightly above that of 1928, due to a consi- 
derable increase In the value of the rubies found, 
largely balanced by another large fall in the 
value of sappliires produced. In 1930 there was 
a further substantial fall In production and in 
total value, though the value per carat of the 
sapphires produced Is the highest recorded for 
many years. J udging from reports in the Itanoo'm 
I'lmes this is due to the opening up by the Burma 
Buby Mines, Ltd., of the new Pagoda mine at 
Kathe loading to the find of a fine sapphire of 
630 carats and a star sapphire of 293 carat.s. 
The find of a ruby of 100 carats was also reported. 

Sinci' the liquidation of tiio Burma Biiliy 
Mm(‘A, bimitiMi, and tiie final c(>ssation ot the 
operations ot tins company in 1931, reliable 
statistics of pioduetion of gem stoiK's in tile 
•Mogok Stone Tract hav(‘ bi'cn niiobtainal)l(‘. 
VVoik IS .still eonfiniK'd by local miners but of 
tins no statistics are available ; in addition a 
certain amount of work is being done under 
extraordinary liecnses. For 1932 no returns an* 
available except that a fine ruby of 17 carats 
was found at (^haunggyi near Mogok, and a fine 
sappliin* of about 90 carats and a good star 
sapjilnn* ot 4.53 carats wore mined at Kathe 
Foi 1933 the only roliirii is of 1,103 carats ot 
rubies trom Kathe. 

Tn addition the production was rejiorted from 
TMliamjuir, Kashmir State of 25,100 tolas 
(1,434.285 earats) of sapphire with corundum 
valued at Bs 92,000 (£6,917) The sapphire 
deposits of Kashmir have long been known, but 
on account of their high altitude they are worked 
only occasionally. 
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SALT. 

Tlip.re was a substantial increase in the total output of salt, amounting to some 102,000 tons, 
shared by Madras (43,054 ions), Northern India (10, ^<60 tons), Aden (10,888 tons), Jiurma 
(10,705 tons), and Bombay and Sind (10,124 tons,) Imports of salt into India decreased 
largely by 155,023 tons, all the countries of origm showing (leerea‘^es excepting (Germany 


Qumtiti/ and Value of Salt produced in India duriruf the years 1932 and 1933 




1932. 


1 

J933. 



Quantity 

j Value (£1- 

-Rs 13 3) 

j Quantity 

1 Value (£1- 

Rs 13 3) 


1 

Tons 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons 

1 Rs 

£ 

Aden . . 

1 291,241 

32,21,898 

242,474 

308,129 

21 ,00,090 

1 57,920 

Bombay and Sind 

1 405,414 

1 9,32,408 

1 45 298 

41 .5,538 

21,81,752 

104,041 

Burma . . 

25,081 

4,20,438 

32,003 

35,789 

4,81,021 

30,21 2 

(iwahor 

! 43 

1,744 

131 

35 

1,708 

133 

Madras 

440,5.50 

20,95,7.h) 

202,087 

490,510 

28,93,911 

217,.587 

Northern India 

442,523 

30,72,149 

270,101 

402,383 

37,05,718 

28,1,137 

Total 

1,010,801 

1,19,53,433 

898,751 

1,712,384 

1,1 4,24,800 

8.59,01 2 


Imports of Salt ndo India dannq the i/eat 1032 and 1933 




1932, 



1 933 



Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

=Rs 13 3) 

(piantity | 

Value (£1 = 

=Rs 13 3) 

'rom — 

United King- 

Tons 

Rs 

£ 

Tons 

Rs. 

£ 

tiom 

31,991 

.5,03,71 4 

44,040 

1 .057 

01,403 

0,872 

Germany 

49,478 

8,57.889 

04,503 

57,180 

8,70 577 

05,457 

Spam 

Aden ami De- 

25,994 

3,72,9.53 

28,042 


1,33,185 

10,014 

pendencies 

.304,229 

44,23.875 

.132,022 

42,481 

2.50,020 

1 5,534 

33,57,809 

252,471 

17,408 

Egypt 

Italian East 

38,509 

5.0 1 ,995 

2,32,329 

Africa 

90,500 

13,27,124 

99,784 

.57 949 

4,21,338 

31,080 

Other countries 

<1,010 

91 ,957 

0 914 

747 

11.222 

844 

Total 

55^,741 

1 

82,32, .507 

018,980 

390,818 

51,17,921 

.384,806 


Bibliography. — Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Mines in India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (VIII of 1901) for 1930, by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. Report on the 
Mineral Production of India during 1029 
by L. Leigh Fermor, Officiating Director, Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. Note on the Mineral 


I Production of Burma in 1922. Monographs 
on Mineral Resources published by the Imperial 
Institute. Quinquennial Review of the Mineral 
Production of India for the years 1924-1928. 
(Records of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. LXIV). 


Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 475 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay. They carry on business on the 
Brokers* Hall, bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 

S romoted tJiroughoiit the Presidency of Bom- 
ay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Poard has the power to stop. business in 
times of emergencies. The official address 


of the Secretary is Dalai Strec, Fort, Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs. 6 which was gradually raised to Rs. 7,000. 
The fee for the Bioker’s card has increased. 
In 1921 a nun^ier of cards were sold at 
Rs. 40 000 each and the proceeds were employed 
to purchase an adjoining building for the exten- 
sion of the business. I’hc present value of the 
card is about Rs. 11,0o0. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Stieet known as the Bombay Stock 
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production of zinc concentrates by the Burma 
Corporation, Limited, in the Northern Shan 
States, fell from 51,455 tons valued at Bs 
17,23,628 in 1931 to 44,484 tons valued at 
Us. 16,09,298 in 1932. The slight rise in the 
value per ton is parallel with a similar rise in 
the price of spelter The production of zince 
concentrates by the Burma tJorixiration, Limited, 
in the Northern Shan States, rose to 61,432 tons 
valued at Us 30,82,944 (£231,800) T»‘covering 
thereby nearly all tlie ground lost since 1928 
(output 64,122 tons), though the \aluc is still 
gieatly below the value in the p(*ak yeai namclv 
£559,412, in 1928. The slight rise in the value 
per ton is parallel with a similai rise in the jniee 
of spelter. The exports during the year iindei 
review umoinitc'd to 64,050 tons valued at 
Us. 32,02,500 (£240,789) against, 49,950 tons 
valued at Bs 24,97,500 (£187,782) in the preced- 
ing year. 

Copper. — ^In 1931 the mine output was 
1 53,636 long tons of copper-ore valued at Us 
22,71,940. 161,563 short tons of ore were 

treated for a production of 4,0(59 long tons of 
refined copper. 1,668 tons ot this were sold 
in tlie Indian market at an average price of 
Us. 673 per ton. In addition there was a pro- 
duction of 3,037 tons of yellow metal, the aver- 
age selling price in India being Us. 719 per ton. 

"operations eominenced on a revenue bisis 
on January 1st, 1929. During that veai 
the ore produe(*(i amounted to 76,831 long tons 
valued at Us, 14,58,746 (£108,862) Ot this 
75,174 shoit tons were tn*ated in the mill and 
smelter, with the pioduetioii of 1,635 long tons 
of refined copj)er ingots and slabs. The eojipei 
was sold entiiely in India at an average juice of 
Us. 1,200 per long ton. In 1930 the output 
iiu’i eased to 123,749 long tons of eoj»j)ei-ore 

tilled at Us. 24,35,571 (£180,413) 01 this 

134,162 shoit tons won* treativl in the mill and 
smelter and 1,625 short tons sent diieet to the 
smelter with the production ol 2,974 long tons 
of refined copper, *f which 2,157 tons weie sold 
in the Indian maik<‘tand 540 tons woie consumed 
in the new rolling mill, which was completed in 
July 1930, with the pioiiuetion ot 712 tons ot 
yellow metal (biass) sheets, Mdiieh tound a leudy 
market in Calcutta. 

Since then In spite ot falling piieesthe juodue- 
tioii ot botti mine and smeltei has eontiiiiied to 
rx|Miid In addition during 1933 theie was an 
initial piodiietion of ore tiom Dhokuii wIhmc a 
lode parallel to that at Mosahoiii is being opened 
Ilf). During 1933 the mim* output luenaised to 
201,515 long tons ot eoppcr-oie tioin MoshIkuii 
and 207 long tons from Dholmni, making a 
total ol 201,722 long tons, valued at Us 22,12.966 
(£166,388), against 175,010 long tons of eoppei 
ore in 1932 valued at Us. 25,09,080 (£188,652) 
203,736 short tons of ore were tieated in the mill 
and the ]uoductioii of ri'flned eoj>j>er amounted 
to 4,800 long tons against 3,443 tons in the 
previous yeai . 3.774 tons wei i‘ consumed in the 
rolling mill and 1.31 7 tons were sold in the Indian 
market at an a vim age price ot Us. 599 jum t<m 
Operations in tiie i oiling mill lesulted in the 
production ot 6.143 long tons of jellow metal 
the whole of wliieli >vas sold in India ataii a \ eiage, 
ju’ice of Us. 631 per ton. i 

The total ore reserves at the close of the yeai I 
1933 amounted to 686.402 short tons with anj 
a verage assa y value of 3 . 08 per cent, of copper. ' 


I Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- 
I precious stones at present mined In India are 
[the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadelte 
and amber The production of diamonds m 
rentral India rose trom 1,254.1 carats valued 
at Its 72,189 (£5,428) m 1932, to 2,342 csirats 
valued at Us (53,695 (£4,789) in 1933. Of 
this lattei jirodnetioii 2,271 carats were produced 
111 I’anna .Stati* and the remainder in Charkliari, 
Ajaugarh, and Bijawar. 

A severe decline In the output from the Mogok 
ruby mines of Upper Burma in 1924, followed 
In 1925 by a marked drop in value, bore witness 
to a serious decline In the industry. The Burma 
Uuby Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go 
Into liquidation, and the mines were offered 
for sale In September, 1926. The skeleton 
organisation left in charge of the mines, however, 
made good use of its opportunities with the 
result that the value of the output in 1926 
exceeded that of the previous year by over a 
lakh of rupees. This encouraging result was 
effected by a rigorous economy and an extension 
of a systen. of co-operation with local miners, 
and was assisted by some good finds of sapphires 
In the Uyaungdwin mine — the only one still 
worked by European methods. 

During 1927, however, production fell In 
value by over If lakhs of rupees, due mainly 
to a decrease In the value of the sapphires and 
spinels produced, there having been a slight 
increase in the value of the rubles. During 1928, 
there was another very large decline In value, 
amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a 
severe drop in the value of the sapphires produced 
as before. There was a slight increase in the value 
of the rubies. The value of the 1929 production 
was slightly above tliat of 1928, due to a consi- 
(ierable Increase in the value of the rubles found, 
largely balanced by another large fall in the 
value of sappliircR produced. In 1930 there was 
a further substantial fall in production and in 
total value, though the value per carat of the 
sapphires jirodiiced is the highest recorded for 
many years. J udging from reports in the Itartgoon 
Timex this is due to the ojienlng up by the Burma 
Uuby Mines, Ltd., of the new Pagrida mine at 
Rathe leading to the find of a fine sappldre of 
630 carats and a star sapphire of 293 carat.s. 
The find of a ruby of 100 carats was also reported. 

Since the liquidation of flic Burma Biiiiy 
Miiu's. I.imiti'd, and tlic final cessation of tlic 
ojHMationb ot tins company in 1931, reliabk' 
statistic of production ol gem stones in th(! 
Mogok iStoiH' Tiaet havi* liecMi UM(»htainabl(5. 
Work IS still eontiniKMl by loeal miners but ot 
tills no statistics are available , m addition a 
certain amount of work is being dom* under 
extraordinary licenses For 1932 no returns are 
available e\c<‘pt that a fine ruby ot 1 7 carats 
was tound at Chaimggyi mair Mogok, and a fine 
sapphire' of about 90 carats and a good star 
.sapphire ot 453 (iarats were' mint'd at Rathe. 
For 1933 tlii' only return is of 1,103 earats of 
rubies from Rathe. 

Ill addition the production was reported from 
thlliainpiir, Kashmir State of 25,100 tolas 
(1,131.285 caiats) ot sapphire with corundum 
valued at Us 92,000 (£6,91 7) Tiie sapphire 
deposits ot Kashmir have long been known, but 
on account of their high altitude they arc worked 
only occasionally 
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SALT. 

Tht're was a substantial incrpasc in the total output of salt, amoiintiriK to some 102,000 tons, 
sliared by Madras (43,954 tons), Northern India (19,860 tons), Adc'ii (10,888 tons), ihinna 
(10,705 tons), and Bombay and Smd (10,124 tons,) Imports of salt into India di^cri'iised 
largely by 155,923 tons, all the countries of origin showing decreases excepting (Jermany 


Quantity and Value of Saif produced in Tndia durinq the yearn 1932 and 1933 




J 932. 


1 

1933. 



Quantity 

1 Value (£ 1 - 

-Rs 13 3). 

1 Quantity. 

1 Value (£lrr 

-Rs 13 3) 


Tons 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons 

Rs. 

£ 

Ad(*n . . 

1 291,241 

32,24,898 

242,474 

308,129 

21,00,096 

1 57,920 

Bombay and Sind . . 1 

[ 405,414 

1 9,32,408 

145,298 

415,538 

21,81,752 

104,041 

Burma ... 

1 25,084 

4,20,438 

32,003 

35,789 

4,81,021 

30,212 

(Iwalior 

43 

J,744 

131 

35 

1 ,708 

133 

Madras 

440,550 

20,95,730 

202,087 

490,510 

28,93,011 

21 7,587 

Northern India 

442,523 

30,72,119 

270,101 

41.2,383 

37,05,718 

283,137 

Total 

1,010,801 j 

1,19,53,433 

898,754 

1,712,384 

1,1 4,24,800 

859,01 2 


Tm, porta of Salt into India duruiq the year 1 932 and 1933 
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1 1>33, 


Quantity. 

j Value (£1 = 

=Rs 13 3) 

Quantity 

Value (£I 

=Rs. 1 3 3), 

From — > 

Tons 

Rs 

£ 

Ton*- 

Rs 

£ 

United King- 







dom 

31,991 

5,93,714 

44,040 

1,057 

91 ,403 

0,872 

Germany 

49,478 

8,57.889 

04,503 

57,180 

8,70,577 

05,457 

Spam 

Aden and l)e- 

25,994 

3,72,1>53 

28,042 

7,725 

1,33,185 

10,014 

IX'ndencK's 

304,229 

44,23,875 

332,022 

250,020 

33,57,809 

252,471 


5,04,995 

42,481 

15,53 4 

2,32,329 

17,408 

Egypt . 

Italian East 

,.) 

1 

Africa 

90,500 

1 3,27,124 

99,784 

57,049 

4,21,338 

31,080 

Other countries 

0,040 

91,957 

0 91 4 

747 

1 1 ,222 

844 

Total 

552 741 

82,32,507 

018,980 

390,818 

51 ,1 7,92 1 

384,806 


Bibliography. — Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Mines in India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (VIII of 1901) for 1930, by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. Report on the 
Mincial Production of India during 1929 
by L. Leigh Fermor, Officiating Director, Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. Note on the Mineral 


. Production of Burma in 1922. Monographs 
I on Mineral Resources published by the Imperial 
Institute. Quinquennial Review of the Mineral 
Production of India for the years 1924-1928. 
(Records of tlie Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. LXIV). 


Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 475 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay. They carry on business on the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and puroiiase of Joint Stock securities 

P romoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
ay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to stop. business in 
times of emergencies. The official address , 


of the Seci etary is Dalai Strec, Fort, Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs. 5 which was gradually raised to Rs. 7,000. 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased. 
In 1921 a nun^Jber of cards were sold at 
Rs. 40 000 each and the proceeds were employed 
to purcliuse an adjoining building for the exten- 
sion of the business. 'I'hc pi esent value of the 
card is about Rs. 11,000. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was openctl in Bombay, with its headquarters 
ill Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock 
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Exehanfe> Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions it was revived in 1922. It 
has ceased to function again. 

Committee of Enquiry. — In 1923 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution, customs, 
practices, rules, regulations and methods 
of business of the Native Siiare and Stock Brok- 
ers’ Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints ot the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem pioper and tliereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
interested or irregular coiitiol oi business to 
formulate such definite proposais for tlie future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
signed by all the members save one who apjiond- 
ed a minority report. Tlie majority report 
made several important recommendations for 
icform notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokeis on 
the part of the public. The Association, liow- 
ever, adopted the minority report whiiJh leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 

In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
speculation in ceitain mill scrii)S. The niaikct 
was tiemendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensuied, leading to the temporary closing of the 
Exchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a pul)lic agitation for thorough reform 
arose. The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to tins demand. But a thicat of Govern- 
ment Intel vcntioii and control alteied their 
attitude. In the end, tliey sulnnittcd new 
draft rules under wlikh wild 8i)ecuiation will 
be discouraged an i the rceuncnce of such ciisis 
as that indicated above will be unlikely. 

]<’or many years the Calcutta Shaio Market met 
in the open air in business quarters and was 
under no contiol except that ol market custom. 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Assoct* 
ation was foimcd, a lleiircsentativ e Committee 
came into cxisteiioo, and tlic existing customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up foi tlie conduct 
of business. Tublio confidence grew ra^udly 
and the rules regarding membcrsliip and busi- 
ness underwent drastic clianges to suit advan- 
cing conditions. The Great War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was re^jjonsible 
for an astound iugly large volume of busmess 
in tlic market wliich culminated in a boom. 

In June, 1923, the Association wag incorpora- 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies’ Acts 1913-1920 with an autIio''ised 
capital of Its. 8 lakhs divided into 300 fully 
pal<l up shares ot 1,000 each. Accounts are 
made up annually up to 30th Septemlier. At 
the present moment, the ’number of shaies 
subscribed is 223, cacli firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, only one share. 

The total number of memlicrs, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
608. Tlie Committee has restricted the further 
sale of new shares until it deems it necessary to 


revise its decision, exception being made in the 
case of a partner dissociating from an existing 
firm. Anyone to become a memberls required to 
purchase a share from a member and the admis- 
sion fee charged by the Association is Bs. 6,000. 
The conduct of members and of business is con- 
trolled by bye-laws, customs and usages being 
fully honoured. The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the 
second day after tlio contract is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers. It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers. The principal 
bubincss transacted is connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, miscellaneous Industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour, etc.) Railway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of Industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely. Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee which elects several Sub- 
committees and Hony. Office Bearers — the 
President, two Joint Hony. Treasurers and the 
Uony. Secretary. The Committee is empowered 
to do all work on behalf of the Association, 
wliieh in its turn delegates powers to the Sub- 
committees and the Hon. Office Bearers. The 
Committee also adjudicates in disputes between 
members thus enabling the members to avoid 
Law Courts in most cases. 

Committee for 1935 — -T. K Coulf hard, Esq,, 
Prt‘S](iont , ,1. S, Haywood, Ki-(j ; G. C. Moiit- 
goinorv, Esq , O. A. (’oheu, Esq. Sarbotosli 
Sen, Esq.; .hlendra Mohan Dutt, Esq , M Sc. , 
Goral.ill Seal, Ls(p , Slianibhu Nalh Dutt, Esq, 
Gobind Lai) liangnr, Esij , Mahaliram Sonthalia, 
Lsq , Basant Lall (’lial urvedi, Esq.; Jagan- 
iiath Jhnnjlmnwala, Esq , Bishaiubhar Nath 
Cluturvedi, Msq., B.A., JJ. B. ; Mokandlall, 
Esq. 

Joint llononirif Tn’asnrers — Goralall Real, 
Em( , Muluiliram Sonthalia, Esq 

Jlortotan/ SeviHuiy — Satya Banjan Mitra; 
Esq , B l>. 

The Stock Excliange has its own building at 
7, J^yons Range. This building — one of the finest 
specimen of its kind — was opened on 6th July, 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Governor of 
Bengal. Tlie ground floor is utilised for tlie 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 5 p.m. This floor also contains 
tlie offices of tlie Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retiring places for tlie 
benefit of the members. The upper throe floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices. 

'The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No. 9 
Broadway consists ol about 100 Members of 
wliicli 25 are working Members. It was opened 
on 6th April 1920 and deals principally in Mill 
shares. Business is regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Directors. There is a Board of arbitra- 
tion. There is an admittance membership card 
of Ra. 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Ks. 100. The original 100 members were 
' elected by tlie first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
Rs. 3,000. 
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Modern commerce in India was built up by 
rnercaants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers ot 
Go amerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions wore formed by them tor its protection 
and assistance, lint Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. TIk* extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in ditferent parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of diiferent races. Bombay, for instance, 
his led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active m other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambei-8 of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other Important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung uji in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 

exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
ami constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce In 1021 
realizing the increasing alteiitum demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
bieps to form an “East India Section” of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
Work harmoniously with this body, but arc 
111 110 sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
anv inclination on their part to enter into shch 
close relationship, because it is generally telt 
tliat the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or .the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters. 


A new movement was started in 1913 
by the lion. Sir Fazulbhoy Cnrrirabhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Eazulbhoy's original 
plan was for tho formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. Tho scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Boception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress wag attended by several hundre^i 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now 
tiie Hon. Sir) X). E. Wacha, President of the i 
Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at I 


the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Cammbhoy as the first President. The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Pioviiieial Committee enipowerecl to 
take the necessarj steps to get the Ashocjation 
registeied and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The following are tho principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association and State- 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Chamta'r 
as approved by the Congress. — 

I. Tlie name of the Chamber will be “The 
Associated Indian Chamber op Commerce.*' 

IT. 'J'he Registered Office of the Chamber 
Will be in Bombay. 

HI. I’he objects for which the Chamber is 
established arc : — 

(1) To discuss and consider quesiaons 
concerning and affecting trade, loin- 
niercc, mannfaeturc's and the [.hipping 
intc'rests, at meeting of delegates troin 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate inforinatioii 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of tho country. 

(2) To attain those advantages by united 
action winch each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(3) To organize Chambers of Commerce 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country, 

(4) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber 

The Articles of Association provided “There 
shall be an annual meeting of tho Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Ifombay on a date to be 
fixed by tho lilxeeutive Council in the month of 
February,*’ or at some other time, and “ semi- 
annual or special meetings . . . may be 

convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of tho total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary . . . *’ 

Tho oiganization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Curiency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities liailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a “ Federation of Indian Chambers of 
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Commerce" and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being "at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located." Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following : — 

(а) To promote Indian businesses in matters 

of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

(б) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter into any arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme, 
luunicipaJ, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain fiorn any such Government 
or autlioiity all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

((/) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
th(5 Fedeiation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
sliaicb, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogetiier or in part similar to those 
of this Fedeiation. 

{<}) To take or otlierwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company liaving 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of tills Fedora tion. 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(g) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissoiy notes, bills of lading 


warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 

The Rules provide for two classes of members, 
viz., numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 
merce (Subscription Rs. 300) and others consist- 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Rs. 150). 

The following are the Committee of the 
Federation for 1935 : — 

President . — Lala Padampat Singhania, 

Vice-Preshlentr—Mx. D P. Khaitan. 

Members of the Committee — Kastuibliai Laliiliai 
(Aimiedabad Millowncrs' Association, Ah- 
meilabad), Mr. G. 1) Hirla (Indian Cham her 
oi (Joinmcicc. (kilcutta) Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakuidas, Kt , ci.i; M B K , (Indian Salt 
Association, Bomliay), Mr. Mann Subedar 
(Indian Mcichants’ (Jhamber, Bombay), Mr. 
A 1) Shioff (Indian Merchants* Chambei, 
Bom bay), I^ala Shii Ram (Delhi Factory- 
owners’ Federation, D<‘lhi), Seth Waleharid 
Hiraehand (Maharashtia Chainb(‘r ot Com- 
meice, Bombay), Mr Naiiui Ranjan Sarker 
(Bengal National (.'hamber of t'ommeice, 
Calcutta), Mr Chiinilal B. Mehta (Bombay 
Bullion Exchange, Bombay) Mr. M ].. 
Daliaunkar (Maharashtra Chamber of (kim- 
mercc, Bombay), bala Ramjidas Vaishva 
(Gwalior Chamber ol Commeice. Lashkar) 
and Lt Gaidar P S S odh bans (Indian Cham- 
Ix'r ot Commerce, Lahore ) 

TJonorary Tieasurers — Mr D. P. Khaitan 
(Indian (liamlier ot Commeice, Calcutta), and 
Sii Hall Sankei Paul, Kt , M L 0. (Ikuigal 
National Chamber ot (’ommeiw, (Calcutta). 

Co-opted Members . — ^Mr S M Bashir, Cawnpoie, 
Paiidit K Kantaiiam, Lahore. Mr. M. Muha- 
mmid Ismail, Madras, Mr B. Das, ML A., 
Cuttack, Mr A. L Ojha, Calcutta and Mr. 
Hoshang N E. Dinshaw', Karachi. 

Secretary — Mr. D. G. Mulhcrkai. 

Office address — Kamla Tower, Cawnpore. 
Telegraphic address.-— Cnicomind, (!awnporo. 


BENGAL. 


The Beng il Chamber of Commerce was found- j 
ed in 1834. Its headquaiters are in Calcutta.' 
Other societies connected with the trade and I 
commerce of the city are the Royal Exchange, [ 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the ; 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- i 
tioiial Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari } 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber | 
is registered with a declaration of member - 1 
ship of 300. Its olijects are the usual purposes | 
connected witli the protection of trade “ in 
particular in Calcutta." There are two classes 
of members. Permanent (Chamber aud Asso- 
ciated) and Honorary. 


companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1933-34 : — 

'PmidcwL— Mr. J. S. Henderson, ( Messrs. 
Mackiunnon, Mackenzie & Co.) 


Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railwav and insurance 


Vice-PresiderU. — ^Mr. J. Reid Kay, (Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co., Ltd.) 
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Members. — ^Mr. Alec. Aikman, (Messrs. Andrew 
Yule & Co.) ; Mr. H. F. Bateman, (Messrs. 
Shaw, Wallace & Co.) , The Hon’ble Sir E. C. 
Benthall, (Messrs. Bird <fe Co.) ; Mr. R. 1). 
Cromartie, (The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd.), 
Mr. H. A. M. Hannay, (Agent, Eastern Bengal 
Railway) , Mr. L. V. Hcathcote, (The Burina- 
Shell Oil Storage & distributing Co. of India, 
Ltd ) , Mr. R. A. Towlcr, (Messrs McLeod & Co.) 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr A. C. 
Daniel. Assistant Secretary, Mr. 1). C. Fair- 
bairn. 

The following are the public, bodic's (among 
others) to which the (Uiainbor has the right oJ 
returning representatives, and the repiescnl- 
atives returned, for the current ycai. 

The Count'd of Stafe . — The Hon’blc Mr. S. 1) 
(Gladstone 

The lienqal Leyisltittre Couned Mr K T 
Homan (Cal : Electric Supply tViriJoration Lt<l.). 
T, liamb (Be,gg Dunlop A Co. Ltd ), H. O. Cooper 
(Burma-Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Co , 
of India J.td ), Mr G W. J.eeson (Mauieell A Co ) 
Mr W. H Tbompson, (Bengal Telephone), 
Ml. Henry Birkinyre, (Hiikm^rc Brothers). 

The Calcutta Port Trust. --M t M. A. Hughes, 
(Turner Morrison <fr Co., Ltd ) , Mr. W. Huntei 
((jTillanders Arbuthnot A Co ) , Mr G. R. 
Camiibell, Mackinnon, (Mackenzie ct Co , Ltd ) , 
Mr A. L. B Tucker, (Kilburn A Co.). Mr K. 
J. Nicolson, (Gladstone, Wylhe A' Co.), Mr. J 
Reid Kay, (.lames Finlay A Co., Ltd ) 

The Calcutta Municipal Corporation — Mr. F. 
Rooney, (Bengal T(‘lephone Co., Ltd), Mr K 
W liCake (British Insulated Cables Ltd.), Mr. 
W T. Vizar Manner (Bengal Iron Co, Ltd.), 
.1 D. Sadler (India Giuicral Navigation ami 
Railway (’o , Ltd ) . Mr C H llolini's, (Holmes 
Wilson A Co., l.td ) , Mr K G Sillar, (Calcutta 
Lleetnc Supply (Virporatioii Ltd ) 

The Hoard of Trustees for the I mprorement of 
Calcutta — Ml W H Thompson, M i. c. (Bengal 
Telejihone Co , Ltd ) 

The Bengal Boiler Commission — Mr. W Gow. 
(Burn & Co , J^td.) , Mr. H. H Reynolds, M.l.K 
(Jnd.), M.T E K. ; Mr. J. Williamson, m.I e 
( ind ), M I E E. 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission : — 
Mr. K J. R. Gardiner ; Mr. G. Y. Robertson. 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and j 
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to numerous* subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal (Chamber of Commerce: — 

Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Rice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Asswiation, Calcutta Tea Traders’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association. The 
Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
.lute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Af-so- 
ciation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutt.i 
lute Fabrics Shippers' Association, Calcutia 
Hvdraiilic Press Association, .Into Fabrn 
Brokers* Association, Calcutta Baled Jute 
Shippeis’ Association, Calcutta Jute Dcaleis, 
Association, Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ 
Association, Calcutta Sugar linjiortcrs’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Accident Insiiranee Assotaation, 
Calcutta Flour Mills’ Association, Calcutt.i 
River Transport Association, and the Masters’ 
Stevedores’ Association. 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Aibi- 
traiion tor the (leteinun.T.tion, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any ot 
whom reside or carry on business personellj 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or. else- 
where in India 01 Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
l>er acts as the Registrar ot the Tribunal, whicli 
consists of sucli members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time mikes a list of such 
members and assistants. 


The Chamber also maintains a Licirisi'd 
Vleasurers’ Department controlled by a special 
committee. Itineludes a Supi Diitendcnt (JMr R, 
Ellis), Head Ofiice Manager (Mr. 0. G. Smith) 
and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J. G. 
Smyth, G. C. G. Smyth, J. B. F. Hentrey and 
B. Perry), and the staff at the time of the last, 
official returns consisted ot 100 officers. The usual 
system of work lor the benefit of tin trade of f he 
port is followed. The Department has its uv\n 
provident fund and compansioiiatc funds .lud 
Measurers’ Club. 'J’he Chamber docs not assist 
m the preparation oi ofheial statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly tlie Calcutta Prices Current, 
and also publish»>b a large number ot statist K’al 
ciiculars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- engaged or concerned ; to aid and stimulate 
hlished in November 1925 to promote and pro- the development of trade, commerce and indub- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of tries in India with capital principally provided 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 1 by or under the management of Indians ; to 
and Industries in or with which Indians are ‘ watch over and protect the general commercial 
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Commerce" and agreed to the registered ofhce 
of this body being “ at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located.” Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following : — 

(a) To promote Indian businesses in matters 

of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

(b) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter into any arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or othciwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain fiom any such Government 
or authoiity all rights, concessions, 
and jynvileges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
witii any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

((/) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
tlie Fedeiation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as tlie Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Fedeiation. 

(c) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similai 
to those of this Federation. 

(/) To undertaue and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(g) To diaw, make, accept, discount,' 
execute and issue bills of exchange, | 
promissory notes, bills of lading i 


warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 

The Rules provide for two classes of members, 
viz., numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 
merce (Subscription Rs. 300) and others consist- 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Ra. 150). 

The following are the Committee of the 
Federation for 1935 : — 

Preddent. — Lala Padampat Singhania. 

Vice-President. — Mr. D P. Khaitan. 

Members of the Committee — Kastiirhhai Lalbhai 
(Ahmednbad Millowmcrs’ Association, Ah- 
mc(labad), Mr. G. I) iiiila (Indian Chamber 
ot Commcicc, Calcutta) Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakuida.s, Kt., CIE M li B , (Indian Salt 
Association, Pombay), Mr. Manu Subedar 
(Indian Mcichants' Chamboi, bombay), Mr. 
A ]) Shroff (Indian M(‘rchants’ Chamber, 
Pomliay), Lala Shn Ram (Delhi Kac’tory- 
owiu'is’ Fedeiation, D«‘lhi), Seth Walchand 
Hiiachand (Mahaiashtra Chain btu of Com- 
meiee, Jiomba\), Mr Nalini Ranjan Sarker 
(iieiigal National Chamber of CoTiimerce, 
Calcutta), Ml Chnnilal B Mehta (iiomliay 
Bullion Exehange, Bombay) Mr. M L. 
Dahamikui (Maharashtra (^hamber of Coni- 
meree, Bombay), J,ala Ramjidas Vaishya 
(Gwalior Chamber oi Commeice. Lashkiir) 
and Lt Saidai P S Sod bbans (Indian Cliam- 
1)01 of (Commerce, Lahore ) 

llononmj Treasurers - -Mv D. P. IChaitan 
(fiulian Chamh(*i ot Comincice, Calcutta), and 
Sii Hail Sanker Paul, Kt , M.L.c. (Jiengal 
National Ciiainber ol t^oiumeicc, Calcutta). 

Co-opted, Members — -Mr S M.Pashii, Cawnpore, 
Pandit k S.intanam, Lahore, Mr. M. Miiha- 
miind 1, small, Madras, Mr B Das, MLA, 
Cuttaek, Mr \ ]j. Ojlia, Calcutta and Mr. 

Jloshaiig N. E. Dinshaw, Karachi. 

Seaelaru — Mr. D. O. Mulherkar, 

Office address — Kamla 'Power, Caw'nporo. 
Telegraphic address. — Cnieomind, Cawnpore. 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- j companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are in Calcutta., m commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
Other societies connected with the trade and facture, and joint stock compames or other 
commerce of the city are the Royal Exchange, [ corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the j connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 1 or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
tioiial Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari connected with art, science or literature, may be 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber elected as permanent members of the Chamber 
is registered with a declaration of member- 
ship of 300. Its objects are the usual purposes The following are the office hearers of the 
connected with the protection of trade " in Chamber for the year 1933-34 : — 
particular in Calcutta.” There are two classes ^ 

of members. Permanent (Chamber and Asso- President.—^. J. S. Henderson, ( Messrs, 
dated) and Honorary. Mackmniion, Mackenzie & Co.) 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- Vice-President. — ^Mr. J. Reid Kay, (Messrs, 

tatives of commercial, railway and Insurance I James Finlay <& Co., Ltd.) 
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Members. — ^Mr, Alec. Aikman, (Messrs. Andrew 
Yule & Co.) ; Mr. H. F. Bateman, (Messrs. 
Shaw, Wallace & Co.) ; The Hon’blc Sir B. C. 
Benthall, (Messrs. Bird & Co.); Mr. R. I> 
Cromartie, (The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd.), 
Mr. H. A. M. Ilaiinay, (Agent, Eastern Bengal 
Railway) ; Mr. L. V. Heathcote, (The Burma- 
Shell Oil Storage & Distributing Co. of India, 
Ltd ) ; Mr. R. A. Towler, (Messrs McLeod & Co.) 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr. A. C. 
Daniel. Assistant Secretary, Mr. D. C. Faii- 
bairn. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right ol 
returning representatives, and the lepiescnt- 
atives returned, for the current yeai 

The CounrU of State - The Hon'ble Mr S D 
(Uadstoiu*. 

The Bengal Legisintu'e CnuaeU—Mr F T 
Homan (Cal: Electric Supply Corpoiation Ltd.), 
'r, hamb (Begg Dunlop Co. Ltd ), H. (r (Viopcr 
(lluTina-Shcll Oil Storage and Distributing Co , 
of India Ltd ), Mr (? WL Jvceson (Macneell A Co ), 
Mr W. H Thompson, (Bengal Tidcphone) , 
Mr Henry Biikniyre, (Hirkinyrc Brothers). 

Tlte Calcutta Port Trust.— Mr M. A. Hughes, 
(Turner Morrison Co., Ltd ) , Mr. W Hiintei 
((xillanders Arbuthnot A Co.) , Mr. G. R. 
Campbell, Mackinnon, (Mackenzie Co., Ltd ) , 
JMr A. L. B Tucker, (Kilburn & Co.) , Mr. K 
J. Nicolson, (Gladstone, Wyllie A Co.), Mr. J. 
Reid Kay, (James Finlay &, Co., Ltd.) 

The Calcutta Mamci-pal Corporation — ^Mr F. 
Jlooncy, (Jicngal Telephone Co., Ltd ) , Mr F 
\V Leake (liritish Insulated (’a hies Ltd.) , Mr 
W. T. Vizar Mariner (Jlcngal Iron Co , Ltd.) , 
.1 D Sadler (India General ^^av^gatlon and 
Jlailway Co , Ltd ) , Mi C II Holmes, (Holmes 
Wilson A (!o , Ltd ) , Mr Iv G Sillar, (Calcutta 
J'deetric Sujiply Corporation Ltd ) 

The Board of Trustees for the Jmproiewent of 
Calcutta.- -'Mv. W. H, Thompson, M l c. (Bengal 
Telephone Co , Ltd.) 

The Bengal Boiler Commission — Mr. W Gow. 
(Burn A Co., J^d.) , Mr. H H Reynolds, m.i.k 
(I nd,), M.TK.E. , Mr. J. Williamson, m.i.e 
(I nd ), M.i E E. 

The Bengal Smole Nuisances Commission : — 
Mr. E. J. R Gardiner ; Mr. G. Y Robertson. 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 


to numerous* subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce: — 

Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Rice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea 1’raders' Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 
Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers* As-so- 
ciation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta, 
fiite Fabrics Shippers* Association, Calcutta 
Kvdraiilic Press Association, Jute Fabru 
Rrokers’ Association, Calcutta Baled Jute 
Shippers’ Association, Calcutta Jute Dealcis, 
Association, Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ 
Association, Calcutta Sugar Importers’ Associa- 
tion, C-.iliutta Accident insurance Association, 
Calcutta Flour Mills’ Association, Calcutta 
liiver Transi)ort Association, and the Masters’ 
Stevedores’ Association. 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration tor the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
Do trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business persons ll,v 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or.elst>- 
where m India or Biirmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties tlie said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, whu h 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
.itherwi^e be selected by the Registrar ami 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time niikes a list of such 
meiubers and assistants. 


The Chamber also maintains a luci'iisod 
Measurers’ Iiepartment controlled by a sjicci.il 
committee. It includes a Supi nntemlcnt(Mr R. 
Elhs), Head Office Manager (Mr. C. G. Smith) 
and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J. G. 
Smyth, G. C, G. Smyth, J. B. F. Hentrey and 
B. Perry), and the staff at the time of the last 
official returns consisted of 100 officers. The usual 
system of work lor the benefit oi tin trade oi f he 
port is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds .md 
•Measurers’ Club. The Chamber does not assist 
m the preparation of official statistical returns 
It publishes w’eekly the Calcutta Prices Current. 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
circulars ot various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- engaged or concerned ; to aid and stimulate 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 1 the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of ' tries in India with capital principally provided 
India and in particular the trade, commerce I by or under the management of Indians ; to 
and industries in or with which Indians are ' watch over and protect the general commercial 
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interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
Interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
ol this Cliamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement ^ 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac> { 
fcious between parties willing or agreeing tO; 
abide by the judgment and decision of the ’ 
Tribunal of the Chamber ; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India ; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta ; and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the al>ove 
objects or any of them. 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofussll. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Its. 100 and the Motnssll 
members Rs. 50. Merchants, Bankers, Shi]>- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who arc 
Indiana shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 

'I’lie following constituii' the Managing Com- 
mittee ol tli(‘ Chamber lor the year 10:U-35 — 

Pn'sKictit - Mr Kanai Jm! .latia 


The following As.sociations are affiliated with 
the Chamber : — Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, 
Jute Balers' Association, Indian Produce 
Association, East India Jute Association, Indian 
Merchants’ Association, Calcutta Rice Mer- 
ehants'Assoeiation, Calcutta Kirana Association, 
Bengal Jute Dealers 'Association, Gunnj^ Trades 
As.soeiation, Indian CoMiery Owners’ Association, 

I Indian Coal Merchants’ Association and Indian 
, Tea Merdiants’ Association. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap- 
pointed m 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a view to cover the varying nature 
ol disj)iites arising m different trades, separate 
IKinds of Arbitration are appointed on the 
LTibunal ot Arbitration for each of the fol- 
lowing trades • — (1) Jute, (2) Gunny, t3) Piece- 
goods and yarn, (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 
Minerals, (6) General. 

Chamber’s representatives on — 

Calcutta Pmt Cumrn isswners : D. P. Khaltan. 

Bewial Naqpur Padway Local Advisory Com- 
mi//»v.Mi Mohanlal hallucluiud 

Ea^t Indian JtaiUcay Local Advisory Com- 
mittee 'Mr A. L. Ojiia 

1 Eastetn Jlcnt/al Local Advisory Committee : Mr, 
Bahadur .Singh Singblee. 

Jhard of Apprenticeship Traimng : Mr. A. 
L, Ojha 


Senior Viee-Pre<iidenf .1 I*. Dutia j JUidimif Pales Advisory Committee : Messrs. 

Vive Piesidenf.^-m. Mohanlal J.allui band. I Anandji liaridas. 11 P. Baguria, G. D. Birla, 

Fawailla Gangjee and D P. Khaitan. 

Members - a 1) Birla, Mr. I) P Khaitan; (Udentta Soeiettf for the Prevention of Cruelty 
Ml. S K. BhaUei , Mr Kau-ailla Gangjee , Ui AnunaU Mr Kassim A. Mohained. 

Ml G L. Meh^a . Mr M. K Powvala , 

Mi M b. J’un : Mi K .1 Pnioliit, Mi lienaat Conediatioii Panel’ Messrs. T). P. 
r. K. Pau'lvh , Mr. Auandji llaiidas. Mr Khailan, Aimndji IJaiida'-, and N. Rajahally. 
II J’. Bagaria; Mi Kassiiu A JShdianied , 

Mr.llabih Mohamod , Mr. Kedaiiiath Khaudel- Itenqal Pilotage Dues ComniUtee : Mr. K. J 
wal ; and Dr. M. San>al. Puiohit. 

Secretary . — 31r. M. P. Gandhi, ma, f.u k.k., ^ Chamber's Auditors: Messrs. S. R. Batlibo 
F.s s. A Co. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. BOMBAY. 


The Indian National Committee of the 
international Chamber of Commerce was estab- 
lished for the following purposes in the year 
1928 

(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for wjiich the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter emailed 
the ** International Chamber", is estab- 
lished, namely : 

(i) To facilitate the commercial inter- 

course of countries. 

(ii) To secure harmony of action on all 

internal ion al questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce. 


(ill) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co-operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
loll 40 commercial bodies as Organisation Mem- 
bers and GO commuicial firms as Associate 
Membois. 

Opfioe-Brauers for the Year 1933. 

President . — liala .Shri Ram. 

Vifie-'V resident . — Mr Hoosciiibhoy A. Lalljee. 
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Members of the Executive Committee . — ^>rr ' 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai (Ahinedabad Millowners’ i 
Association, Aliiticdabad) ; Mr. Walcband Hira- ! 
chand (Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
liombay) , Sir J^ursliotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 
C.IIS., M.BE. (Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
liOTubay) ; Mr G. D. liiila, (Federation of Jndian 
Chambers of Commerce and industiy) ; Mi. JD. 
r. Ivhaitan, (Federation ot Indian Chambeis 
of Commerce and Industry) , Mr. Nalmi iianjan 
Sarker (Bengal National Chamber of Commeice, 
Calcutta) ; Mr. Amritlal Ojha, (Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta) ; Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta, 
(Bombay Bullion blxehange, Jiombay) . Mr. 
Fakirjee Cowasjee (Federation ol indian Cham- 
bers ot Commeree and Industry) ; Mr. Mohamed 
Ismail, (Federation ot Indian Chambers ol 


Commeree and Industry) ; Mr. Mathnradaa 
Vissanji, (Federation ot‘ Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Indiistix); and L. Padampat 
Singhanu (Menliaids’ ChaMi))(‘i ot United Pro- 
vmees, Ca\vn])ore). 

Co-opted - Mr. B Das, w l \ , Mr. Ebrahim 
G. Cuirimbhoy, Ilaja llatna Sheth llhailalbhai 
1>. Amin, Mr. M. A. Master and Mi M. L. 
Uahanukar 

Ex-Offifin. Mr 1>. S ErulkarandMr K * . 
Mehta ( lie present at i\ es of the Comieil of the 
International Chainliei ol Coinmerej^, 

Jlonouui/ Tteahuwr. — Mr. 11. li. Nopany. 

Seerelai y — M r, J K . IMehta 

Assistant iSec/etary.— A. C. Bamalingham. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay 
Chamber, as set forth In their Memo- 
landiim and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protest the general mercantile interest-s of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general: to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, a^isisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business ; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. I 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1B36, under the auspices of Sir Hobert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their flrst set of rules. According to the latest 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
is 186. Of these numbers 20 represent banking 
institutions, 11 shipping agencies and com- 
panies, 3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 
12 insurance companies, 17 engineers and 
contractors, 130 firms engaged in general 
mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member's subscription is 
Es. 860. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or eminent in commerce and 
manufactures,** may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Pi^dency may be introduced as a visitor 


by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in b book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consistl.ig of the President and 
Vice-Pre-'ident and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings arc 
open to Inspection by all members of the Cbam- 
i)er, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies 

Tlie Council of State, one representative. 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
Qve members, elected for two years, 

I The fallowing are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1635-36 and their representatives 
I on the various public bodies: — 

President — !bir Juliii Abererombie, Kt 1^1 C 

ViC(’-Pn‘sident. — W. G. Lely, Esq. 

Committee — G H. ('t)ok(*, Esq ; E, H ruiliug, 
Esq , ,J. .1. Kloekhart, Esq , S l'u<*bsinanii, 
Esq ; .1 B. N. Gruliain, Esq,, V C. 

W. M Petiic, Esq. ; E. C. llcid, Esq , M. C. 

Secretary. — E. J. F. Sulivan, Esq. 

Asst. Secretary.--B.. Eoyal, Esq, 
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Representatives on — 

Council of State Hori’ble Mr. E. Miller. 

Bombay Legislative Council — J Jl (J reaves, 
Ksq , M.L.C. ; G. L. intcibothaiii, Esq., 

M.L.C. 

Bomba tj Tort Tries! ~C, }1. (’ooke, Es«i , 

J. .1, Elockbart, lOscj , K H Frenrh, Esq ; 
W G. Lely, J’js(j , 11 C Lowndes, Es<i 

Bombay Municipal Coporation : 0. J* G Wade, 
Esq. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advi<iory Hoard 
J{. L.Eeiard, Esq. and A. G. Gray, E.sq. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 
Jl F. Milne, Esq. 

Persian Oulf Lights Committee : G. Fiiize, Esq 

Gorernor's Hospital Fund : C. N. Moberly, 
Esq., C.I.E, 

Indian Central Cotton Committee: M. S. Duruti, 
Esq. 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation : S. B. 
Sanioilj s, Lsq 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee and Lay-out Committee: 
Sir Joseph Kay, Kt. 

Aiuiliary Force Advisory Committee: V. L’. 
J^oel-raton, Esq. 

Ex-Serviccs Association: Sir John Abeicioiiibie, 
l':sq. (Ex-officio). 

Bombay Seamen’s Society : R. J. F. SuUvan, 
Esq. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire: Sir Malcolm Hogg, Kt. 

Railway Advisory Committees — 

Q. J. P. : L. A. Halsall, Esq. 

B. B. <b C. I.: L. A. Halsall, Esq. 

Bombay Telephone Company^ Lid : W. G. 
J.cly, Esq. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee : G. 
Coleridge, Esq. ; L. A. Halsall, Esq, ; J. E. 
Macdonell, Esq.; The ITon. Mr. E, Miller , 

C. J. Damala, Esq. 

Government of Bombay Road Board: 
G. H. Cooke, Esq. 

Bombay University: G. L. Winterbothani, 
Esq., M.L c. 


Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all eases given by competent arbitrators! 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 


A. special department of the Bombay Chamber 
IS its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government, 
work In the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
easterns authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of tl.e port, !n both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record. 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Four statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the pnncipal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third shows, classified, the number of pack- 
ages of piece-goods and yarns imported bv 
individual merchants. The fourth gives number 
of bales of cotton expoited by each firm to each 
country during tfic month with a running total 
of the number of bales exported dui mg the ycai. 

Another “ Monthly Return *’ issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise. 
A return of ** Current Quotations ** is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Palis, and a largo quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The annua) repDrts of the Chamber are 
substantial tones in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De« 
partment with a staff of 10, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages. Erom the measurements 
given in this certificates the freight payable by the 
Shippers of goods is calculated. Themeasureis 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
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season are on duty early and late. The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details : — 

(a) The date, hour and place of measurement. 

^ (6) the name of the shippet; 

(c) the name of the vessel ; 

(d) the port of destination ; 

(e) the number and description of packages; 
{/) the marks ; 

(g) the measurement, and In the case of 

goods shipped by boats; 

(h) the registered number of the boat; 

(i) the name of the tindal. 

Certificates of weight and of origin are also 
issued by the Chamber. 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India. 

Head Opeiob located in Calcutta for 1935. 
Presidentt The Hon. Mr. Q. ft. Campbell. 

Millowners* Association, Bombay. 

The ■Millowners’ Association, Bombay was 
established in 1875 and if s objects arc as follows — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 

mity amongst Millowners and users of 
steam, water and/oi electric power on 
all subject S' connected with their 
common good. 

(b) To secure good relation between membeis 

oi the Association. 

(c) To promote and iirotect the trade, com- 

meice and muufacturcs of india in 
general and ot the cotton trade in 
paiticular. 

(U) To considor questions connected wuth the 
tia<le, commeice and manufactures (d 
Its iiieinbeis. 

(c) To collect and circulate statistics and to 
collect, cbissity and circulate informa- 
tion rilating to the trade, comincrce 
and manufactures of its members. 1 

Any individual jiartnership or company 
owning one 01 more mill 01 mills oroneormore 
press or presses or one or more ginning or other 
laetory or factories actuated by steam, w'ater, 
electric and/or othci pow'cr is eligible for 
membciship members being elected by ballot 
Every member is entitled so one vote for every 
complete sum ot Ks. 50 paid by him as annual 
subscription. 

'J’he membership of the Association in 1934 
numbers 100. 

The following is the Committee for 1935 — 

Sir .Toseph Kay, Kt. {Chairman) ; V. N. Clian- 
davarkar, Esq. (/>//. Chairman) ; Sir Ness 
Wadia, K.B.E , c.l E. ; Sii Chunilal V Mehta, 
K.c s.T. ; Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha, Kt. , T. 
V. Baddeley, Esq. , IJ D Bcnuimin, Esq. ; 
Bhagwandaa Manmohaiulas Uamji, Esq. , 
Dliaramsi Mulraj K hat an, Esq. ; R. L 
Ecrard, Esq. ; A. Geddis, Esq. ; Krishnaraj 
M. D. Tiiaclcersey, Esq. ; A, M, Mehta, I 


Esq ; II T Milne, Esq ; H. P. Mody, Esq., 
ML A : Neville Ness "Wadia, Esq ; A. Pe- 
tiier. Esq. ; S. D. Saklatvala, Esq., M.L.C.; 
F. Stones, Esq , 0 n E : C. P W’adia, Esq.; 
and T. Maloney, Esq. {Secretary), 

The following are the Association's llepresen- 
tatives on public bodies .— 

Lcqiftlatice Assembly : Mr. IT. P. Mody, 
M L.\ 

Bombay LeqislaHi'e Council. Mr. S. I). 
Saklatvala, M L.c. 

Bombay Pott Trust : Mr. A. Oeddis. 

Vudotia Jubilee Technical Institute: Mr. 
V. N. Chanda varkar. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 
Messrs W. F. Webb and Mark Bmnie. 

Adiisory Boa id of Sydenham Colleqe of Com- 
mcice and Economics: Mr. Dliaramsi 
Mulraj Khatau 

Indian Central Cotton Committee : Mr. S» 
D. Saklatvala, m.l 0. 

Development of Bombay A dcisory Com- 
mittee: M’- V. N. Chaiidavarkar. 

G 1 . 1*. Bail way Adcisory Committee: Mr. 
A. Geildis 

B B. d’ C. I. Baihvay Advisory Committee : 
Mr. H.P Mody, M Ti A. 

Bombay Municipal Corjioratxon : Mr. H, 
P. Mody, M L.A. 

University of Bombay : Mr. F Stones, 
0 B E 

Boyal Institute of Science: Mr. B. D. 
Benjamin. 

The Ollice of the Assoeiation is hx'uted at 2nd 
Floor, Patel House, Chiirchgate Street, Fort, 
Bombay, and the Telephone No. is 253.50. 


Miiiowners’ Mutuai Insurance 
Association, Ltd, 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Assoeia- 
tion, Ltd., was registered on 30th June 1924, as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Assoeiation is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are : — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay comiiensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for injuries or accidents, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; (6) the insurance of 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc.; and 
(c) to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
rc'insuranccs, coimterlnsuiances and counter- 
guarantees, etc., etc., etc. 

The Association consisted of 56 members on 
1st October, 1034. 
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All members of the Mlllowners^ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Comiuiny. 
Non-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill, 
owners* Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The present Directors are : — 

Mr. A. Qeddis {Chairman). 

Sir Ness Wadia, k.b.k., o.i.g., Sir Joseph 
Kay, Et., Sir Chunilal Y. Mehta, k O.s.i., Katansi 
D. Morarli, £sq., S. D. Saklatvala, Esq., F. 
atones. Esq., o.b.e., H. J. llamji, Esq. and 
A. C. M. Cursetjee, Esq., M.A., ll.b.. Secretary 
of the Association. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber was estab- 
lished In the year 1907. its objects are : — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and nn- 

aniiiiity among busiuosH community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 

(b) To secure organised action on ail subjects 

relating to tlie interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly. 

(e) To promote the objects of the Indian 
business community in inatteis of 
Inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transjiort, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

(d) To collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information securing the 
promotion of the objects ol the Cham- 
ber, and to make efforts for the 
spread of commercial and econoinit; 
knowledge. 

{e) To take all steps winch may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in all respects. 

(/) To make representations to Local, 
Central or Imperial authorities, Exe- 

' ciitive or Legislative, on any matter 

affecting trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture or >diipping, banking or insurance. 

(ff) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of combiercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to| 
secure the services of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable. 

(A) To advance and promote commercial 
and teclmical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 


(i) To undertake special enquiries and 

action for securing redress for legiti- 
mate grievances of any branch of 
trade or industry as also all such 
other action as may bo conducive to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects. 

(j) To secure the interests and well-being 

oi the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(jfc) To secure, wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects involving the interests 
of members including ‘regulating 
conditions of employment of 
industrial labour’ in various indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 

(ii) To nominate delegates and advi- 

sers, etc., to represent the em- 
ployeis of India at the Annual 
International Labour Conference 
of the League of Nations. 

(iii) To t-ake up, consider and formulate 

ideas on the subjects which are 
on the Agenda ot each Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

(iv) To take all steps which may be 

necessary for promoting, sup- 
poiting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of the 
Intel national Labour Conference. 

(1) And generally to do all that may bo 
necessary in the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chambei directly or indirectly. 

There are three classes of members:— 

(1> Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (S) Honorary. 

(1) There are three classes of ordinary 

members:— 

(a)— Residents of Bombay i^d its suburbs 
who will have to ^y Rs. 75 as 
annual subscription ; but Joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Rs. tOO 
per year. 

(5)— Mofussil members who will have to 
pay Rs. £6 as annual subscription. 

(e)— Associations which will have to pay 
Rs. 125 as annual subscription. 

Admission Fee .'—All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Rs. 50 as admission fee 
which is credited to a capital fund of 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
body. 

(2) Patrons: — Indian firms ot individual 

Indian merchants can join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Rs. 6,000 
and individuals Rs. 2,500 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not be expended on revenae account 
but the interest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account. 
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(S) Honorary members :>~Gentlemen dis- 
tingulwed for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the aims 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and as such shall be exempted 
from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
bo eligible to serve on the Committee. 

Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested in 
trade and commerce desirous of joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The following Associations are affiliated to 
the Chamber ; — 

Tlic Grain Merchants* Association. 

The Bombay Bice Merchants* Association 

The Bombay Yam, Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants* Association. 

The Bombay Shroff Association. 

The Bombay Pearl Merchants* and Jewellers’ 
Association. 


Under the Montagu-Gbelmsford Befonns, the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen- 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
lone on the Bombay Legidatlve Council. The 
Chamber also has the right to elect five represen* 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
provement Committee. 

The following are the Office-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants ‘Chamber for the year 1935 ; — 

President. — Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Vice-President. — Mr. Kahlmtulla M. Chinoy. 

Members of the Comindtee,. — Mr. A. D. Shroff, 
Mr. Amratlal Kalidas, Mr. B. S. Tiirkhad, 
Mr. Bhawanji A. Khimji, Mr. Chandulal P. 
Parikh, Mr, Bliirajlal C. Modi, Mr. E. 11. Hirji- 
beliedin, Mr. Ja. A. I). Naoroji — Mr. Jamnadas 
H. Sanghvi, Mr. J. C. Setalvad, Mr. Kalkobad 
(U)wasji Dinshaw, Mr. Keshavprasad C-. Besai, 
Mr Madhavlal M. Bhatt, Mr. Mangaldas B. 
Mehta, Mr. M C. Chia, Mr. Mathuradas Canji 
Matoiii, Dr. M. Venkatrao, Mr. Nandlal M. 
Bhuta, Mr. Sarabhal Prataprai, Mr. S. C. 
Majumdar, Sir Sorabji N. Poehkhana walla, Kt. 
Professor Sohrab It. Davar, Mr. Thakorelal H. 
Vakil. 


The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. | 
'riie Silk Merchants* Association, Bombay. 
The Sugar Merchants* Association. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Grain Dealers* Association, 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Iron Merchants* Association. 
The Chamber of Income Tax Consultants. | 

The Indian National Steamship Owners’ 
Association. | 

The Seeds Traders* Association. 

The Indian Insurance Cos.* Association. 

The Kariana Merchants’ Association. 

The Indian Match Manufacturers’ Association. 
The Coal Merchants’ Association. 

The Swadeshi Market Committee. 

Shree Mahajan Association. 

The Gum Merchants’ Association. 

The Muccadum Association. 

The Society of Indian Accountants and 
Auditors. 

The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and Mucca- 
dums’ Association, Bombay. 

The Bombay Malabar Kariana Merchants’ 
Association, Bombay. 

The Ghee Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 
Bombay Oil Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 
Metal Exchange Association, Bombay. 


Co-opted . — Sheth Chaturbhuj Gordhandas ; 
Mr. Lo(*hhmandas H. Daga ; fcJir Curnmbhoy 
Ebrahim, Baron it; The Grain Merchants’ 
Association, (Mr. Velji L. Napoo); The Silk 
Merchants’ Association, (Mr. Behram N. 
Karanjia) ; The Seeds Traders’ Association, 
(Mr. llutilal M. Gandhi) ; Tlie Indian National 
Steaiuhliii) Owners Association, (Mr. Shantkumar 
, N. Morarji); The Bombay Shroff Association 
(Mr Molianlal A. Parikh) . The Bombay Yarn 
Copper and Brass Native Merchants' Association 
(Mr. Sankalchand G. Shah), The Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce (Mr M L. Dahanukar) ; 
The Bombay Kice Merchants’ Association 
(Mr Mathuradas Canji Matam) ; The Bonibay 
(Jottoii Merchants’ and Muccadums Association 
Mr. Mahometlali Habib) ; The Bombay Bullion 
Exchange, Ltd., (Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta); 
The Swadeshi Market Committee (Mrs Lilavati 
K. Munshi). 


Ex-Officw . — Sheth Mathuradas Vissanji, M L.A. 
Legislative Assembly) ; Mr. L. B. Tairsec, 
a.L.r ( Bonibay J.egislative Coun(*il) , Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakunlas, Kt., C.T.K., M.B.E. 
Bombay Port TnistHGotton) ; Mr. Gordhandas 
} Morarji (G. 1. P. Railway Local Advisory 
’ommittee) ;' Baja Bahadur Govindlal Shivlal 
Bombay Municipality); Mr. Nagindas T. 
Vlaster, (Bombay University Senate) ; Mr. R. J . 
Masani, (B. 1- ^^a^^way Advisory 

i;onimittee); Mr. Kapilram H. ^akil (Royal 
Institute of Science Advisory Committee) , 
VI r K S. Bamchandra Aiyar, (Bombay Pro- 
dncial Road Board); Mr. M. 

Governing body of the T.M.M.T.S. Dufferin. ) 


Secretary — Mr .T. K. Mehta, M. A.. 

Assistant Secretaries. — Mr. A. C. Bamallngham. 
and Mr. I. L. Desai. 
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The following are the representatives of the 
Chamber on the various public bodies ; — 

Bombay Port Trust. — Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt., o.i.B., m.be., (Cotton); 
Mr. Gordhandas G. Morarji (Piecegoods) ; 
Mr. Mathuradas C. Matani, (Grain and 
Seeds) ; Mr. Lakhniidas It. Tairsee, 
(General) ; Mr. A. D. Shroflf (General). 

Bombay Municipal Corporation. — Raja Baha- 
dur Oovlndlal Shivlal. 

Advisory Committee, of the Bombay Development 
Department. — Mr. Manu Subedar, 

Indian Central Cotton Committee. — 
Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta. 

Advisory Committee of the Itoyal Imtdiite of 
Science. — Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil. 

Advisory Committees of Railways 
Gordhandas G. Morarji, (G. I. P.) ; Mr. R 
P. Masani (B. B. & C. 1.) 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee.— ~?>\i 
Ihirshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt , o.i.E , 
M.B.E. ; Mr. Manu Subedar; The lion 
Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., o B.e. ; Seth 
Mathuradas Vissanji; Mr. M. 0. Ghia 

Governing Body of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Ship “ Dufferm." — Mr 
M. A. Master. 

Senate of the Bombay University. — Mr. Nagin- 
das T. Master. 

Traffic Control Committee, Bombay\ — Mr. L. 
R. Tairsee. 

Board of Communications. — Mr. K. S. R. Iyer. 

Indian Sailors* Home Committee. — Mr. M. A.^ 
Master, 


Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants* Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follows . — 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof ; (6) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the idece-goods business and to tramc such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade ; (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may he deemed 
advisable lor the protection and advancement of 
obje(;ts of the Association or any of them ; and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may he 
referred to for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year — 

Chairman. — Mr. Devidas Madhavji Thakerscy 

Deputy Chairman.— Mr. Harjivan Valji. 

Secretary. — Mr Matharadas Haribhai, jp. 

Hon. Treasurer. — Mr. Mulji Laxmidas. 

Grain Merchants' Association. 

The object of this body is “ to promote the 
interests of the merchants and to put the gram 
and oil-secds trade on a' sound looting.” it 
IS an influential body or large meiuiierslnj). 
The office holders lor the current >car are as 
follows • — 

Chairman. — ^Mr. Velji Lakhamsi, b.a., ll.b. 

V%ce-Chairman. — ^Mr Ratansi Hirji. 

Hon. Secretary — Mr. Nathoo Cooverji. 

Acting Secretary. — ^Mr. Ganpatram Karottam 
Raval. 

'I’he address of the Association is 262, Masjid 
Bunder Road, Mandvi l*ost, Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establlBhing friendly relations among mer<^ant8 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
log their Interests against measures likely 
to affect them adversely, collecting flnandal, 
1 ndustrlal and trade statistics, and disseminating 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 


Nasik, Ahraednagar, Thana and East and West 
Khandesh and Bclgaum and Indian States 
adjoining these districts. 

President: Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 

Vice-Presidents . — Mr. M. I. Dalianukar, 
Mr. Narayandas B. Bimdelkhandi, Mr. 
V. R. Velankar. 


Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District, 
Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Ratnagirl, Kolaba, 


Secretary : — Mr. D. V. Kelkar, M.A. 

The offices of the Chamber are in the phoenix 
Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay. 
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KARACHL 


The objects and duties of the Earachl Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to tiiose of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber.*’ All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Us. 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Es. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical retin ns is 
at Tiresent fixed at Rs 10 per month lor the 
Daily Trade Return Rs. 10 per annum for the 
Weekly Pri(5e Current and Market Report. The 
affairs of the Chamber are managed by a com- 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vicc-Chairmnn and eight members, elected at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber as 
early in the year as possible. The Chamber 
elects a representatiye on the Bombay Leglslatiye 
Council, four representatlyes on the Karachi 
Port Trust, two on the Karachi Municipality 
and two on the North Western Railway 
Adyisory Committee, Karaidii. There were 
04 members of the Chamber in January 1935 
The following were the officers in 1 934 . — 
Chairman Mr. H. S. Bigg- Wither, o n e 
(Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distributing 
Co , of India, Ltd.) 

Vice-Chairman : Mr. J. W. Anderson. 

(Grahams Trading CV) (India.) Ltd ) 
Members of Committee : — Mr A. I). Finney 
(Macklnnon Mackenzie <fe ('o ) , Mr A K. 
Homan (North Western Railway); Mr 
A. S. Mierulachi, (Ralli Brothers, Ltd), 
Mr. G. N. R. Morgan (Bombay (k>. IJ.d ) , I 
Mr. G. H . Raschen (Forbes, Forbes, 
Campbell cic Co., htd ) ; Mr L. Reid,] 
(Dayid Sassoon & Co , Ltd ) , Mr. J 
Richardson (National Bank of India, 


Ltd.) ; and Mr. E. Schwarz (Volkart 
Brothers). 

RepreseniaJtivB on the Bombay Legislative 
Council: Mr. 3. Humphrey, O.B.B. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust : 
Messrs. H. S. Bigg-Wither, o.b.e., G. H. 
Raschen ; J. W. Anderson and W.D. Young. 

Representatives on the Karachi Municipality : 
Mr. A, W. Hutton, 0 B.K , M and Mr 
W. F. Eiipyer. 

Representatives on the North Western Railway 
Local Advisory Committee^ Karachi : Messrs. 
G n Raschen and L Reid. 

Ag. Secretary ;-~Mr H. M. Gomes. 

Ag. Public Measurer . — Mr. J. G. Smith. 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber giyes special assistance to mem- 
bers: — The Committee take into consideration 
and glyc an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and suryeyors lor 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member haye agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration ol the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement Ox disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Cliamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriying at or leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 1 
cd in 1836. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- , 
merce and manufactures of I^dras arc eligible 
for membership Any assistant signing a firm | 
or signing per-pro for a firm la eligible. Members i 
who are absent from Madras but pay their sub- 1 
s^nptions may be represented in the Chamber I 
by their powers-of-attorney, as honorarv mem- 
bers, subject to ballot. Honorary members,' 
onus elected are entitled to the full priyilege ' 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
is by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of ' 
two-thirds of the recorded yotes being necessary , 
to secure election. F.yery member pays an i 
entrance fee of Rs. 100, provided that banks, j 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be ; 
reoresented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of' 
Rs. 100 once in ten years each. The subscrip- j 
tions shall not exceed Rs. 800 per annum, pay- ! 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction | 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers’ finances. Absentees in Eu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee per 
month. Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem-| 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members { 
but are eligible for re-election without repay - 1 
ment of the entrance donation. I 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade marks. One of the 
rules tor the last named is “ that no trade 
mark or ticket shall be registered on behalf of 
an Indian firm trading under a European name.’ ’ 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber : — Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There are 58 members and 8 Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Chamber in the current year and the 
Officers and Committee for the year are as 
follows : — 

Chairman.— ?>\r William Wright, o.b E., 

Vice-Chairman — Mr W. 11 . Ruddle 

Committee — Mr. G A Bambnilge, Mr. H N. 
Colam, Mr G L. Orchard, Mr. D. M. Reid. 

The following are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber is entitled to elect representatives and 
the representatives elected for the year : — 
Madras Legislative Council : Mr. F. Blrley, M.L.C. 

Madras l*ort Trust . — Messrs. F. Birley, M l 
G A Bambndgc, W M. Browning, (« H. 
Hodgson. 

Corporation of Madras — ^Messrs. A J. 

Powell, J). B Scott, W. T WiUiams. 

Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 
British Empire : Vacant . 

Secretary : G . Gompertz. 
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SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Soathern India Chamber of Commerce 
etablished in 1909 has ite Begistered Office in 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be 

“ To maintain a Library of boohs and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

** To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others." 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to eligi- 
bility for election prevail 

The Chamber is a member of the P’ederation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitrations, and issues certificates of 
origin. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
inont Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats In the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the 


Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
bo the Madras Corporation. Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act, 1923, the Chamber has the 
right to elect one member to the Board of 
Industries. 

The Chamber aho sends its representatives 
to the Eoad Board, the Town Planning Trust, 
the Provincial Cotton Committee, Vizagapatam 
Harbour Works Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Uailways, the Madras 
University, the Government Institute of Com- 
merce Advisory Council, Madras, the Social 
Hygiene Council (Madras Branch), the Anna, 
malai University, State Technical Sch^arship 
Board, Advisory Committees of the Govern- 
ment, Eayapuram and Ophthalmic Hospital 
and Madras Electric Supply and Tramways 
Advisory Committee, Income-tax Board of 
Beferees. and Indian Institute of Accountants. 

The Chamber has 435 members on the roll 
and has its own building. Several Associations 
in the City of Madras and Chambers of Commerce 
Upcountry have been affiliated to this Chamber. 

PreBident . — Diwan Bahadur Oovindas Chat- 
hooTbliajadas. 

Vice-PTes%dents. — Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sahib 
and Kumararajah M. A. Muthiah Chcttlar 
of Chettinad. 

Honorary ^ecrefanw.— Khan Bahadur Adam 
Hajee Mahomed. Sait and Rao ' Sahib C. 
.Tayaram Naidu. 

Assistant Secretary. — P. R. Nair, B.A., B. com. 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


Northern India Chamber of Commerce, C, & 
M. QazMe Building, The Mall, Lahore. 

Chairman: Mr. L. T. R. Rickford. 

Vice-Chairman : Rai Bahadur L. Binda Saran. 

Committee : Mr. C. C. 1’. Brereton, m.b k. ; 
Mr. J. C. F. Davidson ; Rai Bahadur Bawa 
Dinga Singh ; Mr. P. H. Guest ; Mr E. C. 
Hughes ; Dewaii Bahadur Dewan Krishna 
Kishore Dahriwala ; Mr. H. J. Rustomji ; 
Sardar Sahib S. Sapuran Singh Chawla ; 
Hon’ble Rai Bahadur L. Ram Saran 
Das, C.I.E. M.C.S., Mr. G. H. J. Richmond ; Rai 
Bahadur Pandit Balak Ram Pandya ; Mr. G. B. 
Lewis; Professor W. Roberts, B.sc., c.i.E., m.l.c. 

Chamber Members: Spedding Dinga Singh 
Co., Lahore; Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co., 
liahore; Civil and MUlitary Gazette, Lahore, 
Allahabad Bank Ltd., Lahore ; Dinanath Sheo- 

g irshad, Lahore; Bird & Co., Lahore; H. J. 

ustomji, Lahore ; Col. E. H. Cole, C.B., c.M.o., 
Okara ; B. C. G. A. (Punjab), Ltd., Khanewal ; 
Bharat InspraneeCo., Ltd., Lahore ; Jallo Resin 
Factory, liUhore ; National Bank of India Ltd., 
Lahore*; Attock Oil Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi; 
Central Bank of India, Ltd., Lahore; Rai Bahadur 
Mela Ram’s Sons, l^ihore ; Murree Brewery Co., 
Ltd., Rawalpindi ; Ganesh Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Lyallpur ; Maher Singh Sapuran Singh Chawla, 
Lahore; North-Western Railway, Lahore; Lahore 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Lahore; Imperial 


Bank of India, Lahore ; Basant Ram and Sons; 
Lahore Grindlay & Co., Ltd., I.Ahore; 
Imperial Tobacco Co. of India Ltd.. Lahore;; 
Sir Daya Kishan Kaul & Sons, Lahore; Rawal, 
pindi Electric Power Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi - 
Lakshmi Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore; Indian 
Mildura Fruit Farms, Ltd., Renela Khurd ; 
UberoiLtd., Sialkotc ; Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab 
Singh & Sons. Lahore; B. R. Hermand and 
Mohatta Ltd., Laflore ; IJoyds Bank Ltd., 
lAhore ; Burmah- Shell Oil Storage and Distri- 
buting Co. of India, Ltd., Lahore ; Imperial 
Chemical Industries (India), Ltd., Lahore; 
Kangra Valley Slate Co.. Ltd.. Lahore Siemens 
(India) Ltd., Lahore ; Buckwell & Co , Ltd , 
Lahore; Punjab Portland Cement Lt.. Wah ; 
A. F. Ferguson* Co., Lahore; Officer-in- Charge 
Military Farms. Okara; Uttar Chan Kapur <k 
Sons, Lahore ; Callendar’s Cable * Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Lahore; New Egerton Woolen 
Mills Co., Dhariwal; Northern India Tanneries 
Ltd., Shahdara (Near Lahore.) ; Martin & Co., 
Lahore ; Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Lahore. 

Honorary Members : — Major A. Angelo, o.b.e., 
Rai Bahadur L. Ramlal, M.B.E., P.c.s.; Mr. H. P. 
Thomas, b.bc., m.a.i.e e., m.n.z. soc. o.e. 

Secretary : — H. J. Martin. 

Td. Address : — ** Commerce.* * 

Tdephone:^22Z7, 
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UPPER INDIA. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber 
(Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber bv 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There Is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows : — A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Gawn- 
pore, Es. 800 a year ; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs. 800 : firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when invited, to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 61 
members, two honorary members and seven 
affiliated members. 

The following are the officers : — 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
Committee : — 

President — Mr. T. Gavin Jones, M.L.C., (The 
Cawnpore Chemical Works Ltd ). Vice-PreH\- 
dent — Mr. G. V. Lewis, (The British India Cor- 
poration, Ltd). Members — Mr K. J. D. I’riee, 
(Muir Mills Co., Ltd.); Mr. H. A. Wilkinson, 
(Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. 
B. L. Gray, (Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & (lo., 
Ltd.) ; Mr. J. Tinker (British India Corporation, 
Ltd.) ; Rai Bahadur Babu Ram Narain Saheb, 
(Cawnpore); Mr. B M. Souter, CT.E., (Messrs. 
Ford <fe Macdonald Ltd.) ; Mr. Jung Bahadur 
Mirhoutra (Messrs Moonna Lall tfe Sons.) ; and 
Mr G. A. Thompson, (The Allahabad Bank Ltd,) 
Representatives (m the United Provinces Legisla- 
tive Council. — Mr. T. Gavin Jones, M.L.C., (Cawn- 
pore Chemical Works Ltd ) ; The Hon’ble Sir 
Jwala Prasad Sr’vastava, Kt., m.l.o., Cawn- 
pon*. 

Secretary. — ^Mr. J. G. Ryan, M b.e., V.l). 

Head Clerk, — Babu B. N. Ghosal. 


MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


This (liamber was founded towards the end 
of the year 193a (November, 1933) by Lala 
Kainlapatii Singhania, the leader of the rndian 
Commercial and Industrial community of the 
United Provinces, feeling the need of a healthy, 
well-organised body truly representative of the 
Indian Commercial community to voice their 
grievances, to repiescnt their views on questions 
ol economic importance both to the country 
and the United Provinces, and to vigilantly 
watch and try to advance the interests of Indian 
Commerce and Industry. Its membership is 
open to all persons, associations, firms or cor- 
porations (incorporated in India) directly 
engaged interested in or possessing expert 


knowledge of trade, commerce, manufacture, 
industry, transport, banking, finance or in- 
snrani’e and having a place of business 111 the 
United Piovinee of Agra and Oudh. The 
Chamber Is a member of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industiy, the 
All- India representati\e organisation of Indian 
Commerce and Industry. The Executive body 
or the Council of the Chamber as it is called, 
consists ot 17 members. I'he principal Office- 
Bearers for the year 1934-3.^) are as follows : — 
President. — L. Kamlapat Singhania. 

Senior Vice-President , — Mr. S. M. Bashir. 
Junior Vice-President. — Sardar Inder Singh, 
Secretary. — Mr. D. V. Kelkar, m.a. 


THE INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNIAB). 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce (DesI 
Beopar Mandal), Lahore, was established in 
1912 and was registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1882, in 1913. The mam 
objects for which the Chamber was established 
were to safeguard the interests of Indian 
Comineree, Trade and Agriinilture. The Cham- 
ber is recognised by the Punjab Government 
and the Government of India. The Chamber 
is affiliated to the Federation of Indian Chamber 


of Commerce and Industry and is member of 
the International Cliamber of Commeice, 
Paris — ^The Chamber hastrade marks registration 
Department and lias Board of Arbitiation to 
settle commercial disputes Members of the 
C’ommittee for 1933-34 are President — Lala 
Harkishen Lai, b.a. (Cantab), Bar-at-I^aw ; 

I Vice President— {!) Lala Raj Mulk Blialla,Munag- 
jing Director, Punjab Co-operative Bank Ltd., 
[Amritsar and (2) K, B. ^rdar Habib-ullah^ 
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ML.C., lJar*at-J.aw , Hon. ^erretary — Sardui 
P. S. SodiibariH, r.L.A A. (London), ka re- 
prcficntinK Messrs. Sodhbans * Co , Itcgistered 
Accountants and Auditors, Laiioic, Members- - 
The J:lon’l)le Dr. Gokal ('hand JSnraiifi repre- 
Kcntinj? Punjab Su^ar Mills J.td , Lahore , 
Lala Diml (Jhand, llar-at-Law, reiiresentinfj 
Lahore Electric Sup])ly Co., Ltd ; Mi. H. D 
Mehta lepresentiiiK North India Insurance Co 
Ltd., Lahore, Mr. S. h Janwala lepiesentiuji 
the Central Bank ol India Ltd , Lahoie, Lala 
llarbukh Jiai, reiirc«entinK the Punjab National 
Hank Ltd , Lahore, Mr C.S Salaiiya, Managinp 
Direetoi, Swade.shi Woollen MilLs Ltd , Anirifsar 
Mr. S M. Sadiijue ol the Sadiriue Woollen Mills 
Amritsar , li Siindar Das Jiballa, ITinbei 
Merchants, Jiahore ; Mr. K li-, Khosla of Messrs 
Khosla Hi os , i’ublihliera, Lahore , Mr. S IL, Tuli 
of the Insmanee Publicity Co , Ltd , Lahore , 
Mr H.S Balhaya of Messrs C« Balhaya & Bios. 
Merchants and Agents, Lahore ; 


RepreHeniatioes of different Bodies -Joint 
Development Board, Punjab, L. Harkishen 
Lai, Lahore; Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee (1) K. B. Sardar Habibullah, Lahore; 
Board of Economic Inquiry, Ihinjab, Sardar 
P. S Sodhbans, Lahore, Communication 
Board, Punjab — L Maha iSTarain, Lyallpur. 

N ir B Advisory Committee — Sardar P S. 
Sodhbans, J.ahoie ^ Mr. B D Mehta, Lahore. 

Buihvay Rates Advisory Committee L Maha 
Naram, JiVallpiir , Saidar P. S. Sodhbans, 
Lahore. Mr H B Nanda, ] uhore ; L Deva 
Nath Bhalla, C E , Abdullapm Tagadhii. 

Ineomeiax Board of Referees — It. B Kidar 
Nath. Cupat , Saidar 1* S Sodhbans, 
Lahore , K B Sardar Habibullah, Lahoic , 
Ml. (jT S. Salariya, Amritsar, L. Maha 
Naraln, Lj allpur. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
hendquaiteis at Delhi and exists ior the caie 
of mercantile inteiests on the usual lines m the 
Punjab, the Noith West Frontier Piovince 
and Kaslimir. The ('hamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Mcmber.ship is by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
( wholesale ), ]lallwa\s and piopnetois of laige 
industiial interi'sls. The entrance lee is It'^. 100 
and the late ol subscription Its. 180 pei year 
'riie (qiamber leturns one member to a seat on 
the Hetorined Punjab Legislative Coumul jointly 
with the J'lmjab I’rades Association, and 
shaies representation in tlie Indian Legislati>e 
Assembly with other (Jhambeis which aie 
members of the Associateii (ihambeis ot 
Commerce of India, in the scat allotted to the 
Associated Chambcis. 'I’he Chamber is a 
membei of the Fediuatlon of Cliambeis of 
Commerce, London The Chamber is lepre- 
seiited on the Municipal Corjioration of Delhi as 
well as on the N, W. ilailwaj Advisory Com- 
mittee, Lahoie. 

'Phe Managing Committee meets at Delhi and 
Lahoie and the tollow'ing are office- bearers ' — 

Mr. W. C 1j. Cilbert, Chairman, (Shatidara 
Saharan pole Light Itailway Co., Ltd., Delhi) 


Khan Bahadui S. M Abdulla, Deputy-Chairman 
(Messrs. H. M. Abdulla & Sons, Delhi) ; Ral 
Bahadur P. Mukeijcc, M l.c , (Messis. 1*. 
Miikcrjec & Co., Ltd , Delhi); Mr. \ F. Cray. 
(Messis. K. J. Wood & Co , ]J,d , Delhi); Lais 
Slui Bara, (The Delhi Cloth & (General Mills 
Co., Ltd , Delhi) ; Mr. P. L Waite, (Burmali- 
Shell Oil Storage A-, Distil biiting Co of 
India Ltd., New Delhi) ; Mr. U. N Sen, C B K. 
(The Eastern News Agency J.td., New Delhi) ; 
Mr C. M. (Jiaiit Co van, (Messis Covan Brothcis 
J.td., Delhi) ; Tlie ITon’ble Bai Bahadur Lala 
Bam Saram Das, o.i.is , (The Mela Kam ('iotton 
Mills, Lahoie) ; Mr. Attab Bai, ('I’he (Linga Ice 
Factory, Lahoi e (’antL) ; Mr. B, S J<'airley, 
(The New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal) ; 
Mr A. M. Fieenian, (North Western Bailway, 
Delhi); Mr. Laclihnu Narain, (Messis B. M. 
L.achhmi Narain, Amiitsai) ; Mr. Moti Bam 
Mehra, (Messrs. Moti Bam Mehra & Co., Amiit- 
sai ) ; Mr. W. Boberson Taylor, (The East 
India Carpet Co., Ltd., Amiitsai); Mr. A. C. 
Mullen (The Amritsar Distillery Co., Ltd , 
Amritsar). 

Secretaries. — Messrs. A. F. Ferguson & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Delhi. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of membeivs on register is 1.50 
(107 Jxical and 43 Mofussil). All the important 
commercial and industrial interests of the Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh are represented : — 

President — B. B. B. Vikramajit Shigh, 

B.A., LL B , M B r , M.L.C. 

Vice-President . — B S. B. Gopi Nath, Pro- , 
prietor, Messrs. Gopiiiath Chhanganal and 
L. Bam Knmai Newalii, Piopilotor, 
Messrs. Bamkumar Bameshwardas, Cawn- 
pore. 

Secretary. — L. Bameshwar Prasad Bagla, (Bai 
Bahadur) Ex. m.l.a.. Proprietor, Messrs. 
Gaugadhar Baijnath, Cawnpore. 
Joint-Secretary, — Mr. Krishna Lai Gupta, 


B A., LL.B., Proprietor, Messrs. Saligram 
Kallomal, Cawnpore. 

Members of Committee. — Mr. Dwarka Prasad 
Singh, Mr. B. B. B. Bhagwaii Dass, Mr. B. 
P. Srivastava, Mr. Banjit Singh, M.A., 
TIB, Mr T, Mukandilal Gaig, Mr. L. 
Girdhnrjlal B.’ijaj, Mi C L. Mehta , Mr. L. 
Bam Jushen Das Bajoria, Mr J) S Mac- 
wall, Mr L. Hiralal Siitwale, Mr. B. L. 
Arora, Mr. L. Han Shankcr Bagia, Mr. I. D. 
Varshaiiie, Mr. Willie de Noroiiha, Mr. S. 
M. Taufiq, Mr. L. Ram Chander. 

Assistant Secretary.- — Mr. M. L. Gupta, 

M.A., B. Com. A.S.A.A., K.A., Incorporated 
Accountant. 

Assistant. — Mr. R. J. Gupta, B. com. 
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BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at ilan goon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
affiliated bodies: — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents* Association. 

Bangoon import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association. 

Burma Planters’ Association. 

Tavoy Chamber of Mines. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies : — 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, 
Rangoon. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory 
Committee. 

Local Railway Advisory Council. 

Bishop Bigandant Home Board. 

All British corporations, companies, firms of 
persons engaged or inti rested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
are eligible to become Chamber Members 
Every non-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as Indicated above, 
is eligible for election as an Associate Member. 


The annual subscription for each Chambe 
Member is Rs. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Bs. 300 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Rs. 150 is payable by each new 
Member. Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to tho 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Oommittee e.ther on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members a 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Seeretarm. — ^B. P. Cristall, Esq. 

RepresMtative on the Council of Stale.--- 
Hon’ble Mr. J. B. Glass. 

Repreeentativee on the Buf^a LegUiative 
Council. — R. T. Sboneham, Esq., M.L.O.; C. G. 

Wodehoiise, Esq. 

Representaticee on the Rangoon Port Truxt 
Board. — M. L. Burnet, Esq., R. B. Howison Esq., 
K. B. Harper, Esq. and C. 0. Wodehouso, Esq. 

Representative on the Rangoon Corporation . — 
W. T. McIntyre, Esq. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustee. — A. Baird, 
Esq. 

Pasteur InstUute CommiUee. — A. A. Bruce, 
Esq. 

Burma University Council. — H. B. Prior, 
Esq., M.A. 

Rangoon General Rospital Advisory Com- 
mittee. — G. E. Bain, Esq. 

Police Advisory Board. — F. A. Malcolm, Esq. 

Rangoon Development Trust, — R. T. Stone- 
ham, Esq., M.L.c. 

Bishop Bigandant Home Board. — G. E. 
Bain, Esq. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board — L. 
Baird, Esq. 

Local Railway Advisory Council. — H Ponsford , 
Esq. 

Advisory Committee constituted under the Ami- 
liary Fores Art, 1920. — C. F. Pyett, Esq. 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber o( Commerce was Circars Development Co., Burmah-Shell Oil 


established on 29th October 1868. 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber which has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras : — 


Storage and Distributing Co., of India Ltd,, 
and The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, 

Members op THPi Committee. 

Mr, S. A. Choesman, {Chairman). 


Members . — The Coromandel Co., Ltd., 
Ripley & Co., Gordon Woodroffe & Co. (Madras), 
Ltd., Innes & Co., Wilson & Co., Northern 


H. F. Ferguson. 

C. C, R. Reynolds. 

G. M. Lake, {Secretary), 
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The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term * member * be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Qanjam, and duly elected according to 
the Buies of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 
nada can hold office. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon ail questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
fudgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
Bs. 10 must accompany the reference with 
Bs. 6 from a non-member and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Cliamber’s Sealed 
Certificate. 


I The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
I ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Bs. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Bs. 50. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
is Bs. 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business is else- 
where is Bs. 60 per annum, payable in advance. 
The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday and the general body 
meets on the last Thursday. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1922. The 
Joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta. It embraces two 
distinct classes of work : (o) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (5) the compilation and publication 
of All-India statistics. 

For some time past the Government of India 
have felt the necessity for the ereation of a 
Central Statistical Bcsoarch Jlureau for the con- 
tinuous analysis and interpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and phenomena and they 
have recently established the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Research Bureau under the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
at their headquarters. The Director-General is 
now stationed at the headquarters of the Gov- 
ernment of India with a Deputy Director of 
Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director 
of Statistics at Calcutta and a now Deputy 
Director of Statistical Research at the head- 
quarters. 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are the 
following annual' volumes Review of the Trade 
of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea-borne 
Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Statistical Abstract for British India, Agricul- 
tural Statistics, Estimates of Area and Yield 
of Principal Crops and Indian Customs Tariff. 
The department also publishes a weekly 
Journal— “ The Indian Trade Journal ” — 
the principal features of which are (a) 
information as to tariff change in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests (5) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, ih 
Government oraan, communiques and other 


INTELUGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


Dotiflcatious affecting trade, (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, ig) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, (^) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and ({) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India. 

The Department also administers the Com- 
mercial Library and Beading Boom located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into a first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 15,337 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 888 
technical and commercial journals and market 
re{>ort8. Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London and Hamburg 
with His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in India 
and the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
increase in its correspondence shows that it is 
steadilv being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 
Indian exports. 
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THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade CommiBsioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1017 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters ; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers tliroughout the world ; 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 

Sir (then Mr.) Thomas M. Ainscough, O.b.b., 
was appointed His Majesty’s Senior Trade Com- 
missioner in India in January 1918 and opened 
an office in Calcutta in March of that year. Fox 
five years, owing to the pressing need for econo- 
my in the Public Service, he was singlehanded in 
covering this vast territory. In 1923, however, 
H.M.’s (iovernment sanctioned the opening of an 
office in Bombay and the creation of an addition- 
al Trade Commissioner’s post in Calcutta. Mr. 
W. D. M. Clarke holds the appointment of H.M.'s 
Trade Commissioner at Bombay and in IQSf) 
Mr. A. Si lioflcld was appointed as H.M.’s Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta. The territory is 
now divided betw'een the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are becoming so 
important in view of the changing political 
conditions in India. 

Function of Commistioner. — The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of Information In regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 


into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on flnancial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
I particular questions which are likely to be of 
i interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 
He i.s also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with Arms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area : and to give all possible assistance to the 
; representatives of British < firms who may visit 
his territory. 

Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
cAli personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. It is hoped that local im- 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
a more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
^ny cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise. 

For many years British traders have deplored 
the fact that there have not been available 
officials with commerciai experience who could 
help them in voicing their difficulties and in 
meeting foreign competition. As a rule these 
v'omplaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun- 
tries and invited the attention of Government 
to th 3 ir many virtues. T n response to this agita- 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the 
British (Government to select, as their trade 
officers Overseas, men of sound commercial 
training and experience who have acquired some 
reputation in thrlr respective spheres, and a 
comprehensive and businesslike organisation 
has been buUt up at the Department of Overseas 
Trade, London, to deal with the Information 
sent home. It now rests with the British mer- 
cantile community, both at home and also Over- 
seas, to co-operate freely and frankly with the 
I Trade Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing In the Imperial interest by assist- 
ing them with such information and particulars 
i with regard to foreign competing goods, condi- 
tions of trade, etc., as they are able to afford. 
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H. M /8 Tbadb C0MIQS810NBBS IN India. 

CalctUta — 

Sir Thomas M. Ainscough, o.b.e.. 

His Majesty's Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. A. Schofield, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 683, Fairlle House, Fairlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address — ** Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta." 

Telephone No. " Calcutta 1042.** | 


Boinhav — 

Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, 8 Wittet Eoad, Ballard 
Estate. 

Telegraphic Address — ** Tradcom, Bombay" 
Telephone No. — Bombay 23095." 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector o£ Custom b, 
Colombo. 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears 
on pages 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value. One of their recommenda- 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promote the welfare of the cotton-growing 
industry generally, to advise tlie Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton. 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry. Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows : — 

President — Bewan Bahadui Sir T. Vijayara- 
ghavacharya, K.B E., yice-Chairman, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, ex-officio. 

(a) The Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in Agricultural 
matters, ex-ojficio. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF AGRTCULTURAh 
DEPA IITMENTS 

Madras — Mr S V. Ramamnrty, 1 C.R , Biiec- 
tor of Agriculture 

Bombay — The Director of Agricultuic. 

United Provinces —M.I. R G. Allan, I.A.S., 
Director of Agiiciilture 

Punjab.- -The Director of Agriciiltuic. 

Central Provinces — Mr J II. Ritchie, i A.S., 
Diiectoi of Agricultmo. 

Burma - -Mr. F D. Odell, i.a s , Deputy 
Director of Agricniltiirc, West Cciitial Ciicic, 
Magwe. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, ex-offmo. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE & ASSOCIATIONS. 

The East India Cotton Association, Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, Kt, 0 I.E., M.B.K. (Vice- 
President) 

The Bomliay Millowners’ Association, Mr. S. D. 
Saida tvala. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
H. B Moore. 

The Indian Merchants’ Cliamber, Mr. Chiinilal 
B. Mehta. 
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The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Mr. F. G. 
Travers. 

The Aiimedabad Millownera’ Association, 
Seth Sakarlal Balabhai. 

The Tutieonn Cliambci of Commerce, Mr. J. 
Vonesch. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
E. J. W. Plummer. 

The Empire Cotton Growing Corixuation, | 
Ml. W. Kobcits, 0.1 E. 

COMMERCIAL llEPKESENTATIVES NO- 
MINATED BV LOCAL GOVEIINMENIS. 

Ventral Provinces — Mi Y. G ])(‘shpunde, Itao 
Bahadur G. B.. Kothaie, M.L 0. 

Madras. — Mr J. Nuttall. 

Panjab. — Khan Bahadui Siidai Uabibulla, 
M.L.C. 

Bengal. — Mr. Akhil Bandhu Guha. 

CO-OPE RAT T VE BAN K TNG 
REPRESENTATIVE . 

Itao Bjihadiir M. G. De.shj)andc, O.B.E. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF COTTON-GROW- 
ING INDUSTRY 

Madras — Mi. K. S, Ramaswami Gownder. 
M. R. Ry K. Sarabha Reddi Gam. 

Bow6ai/,“'S.irdar Rao Ikiliadur Bhmibhai 
Ranchodji Naik, M.L o , Rao B{iha«ui (’hen- 
basajipa Shidiama])pa Shirahatti, 

United Provinces — Khan Bahadur Shah 
Nazart Hussain, M L.O. Rao Bahadur Lala 
Anand Samp, M.L.o. 

Punjab. — Sardar Sampuian Singh, M.L 0 
Mian Numllah, M L.o. 

Ventral Provinces and Berar. — Mr. N. M. 
Deshmukh, Mr J. B. Deshmiikh. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES. 

Hyderabad State. — Mr. Nizam-ud-dm Hyder, 
Director of Agriculture. 

Baroda State.— Mi. C. V. Sane, Director of 
Agriculture, 
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Gwahor State — Mr. H. H. Pandya, Agricul- 
tuial Adviser. 

Ilajputana and Central India States.— Mr. F. K. 
.Tackson, Director, Institute of Plant Industry, 
Indore. 

ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL-IN-COUNCIL. 

Mr. D. N. Mahta, Economic Botanist for 
Cotton, Cential Provinces. 

Ml. S. S Salima th, Deputy Director of Agri- 
(iiltuie, Southern Division, Dharwar. 

M. R. Ry. V. Ramanatha Iyer, Avl., Cotton 
Sx>ecialist, Coimbatore. 

Musahib-i-khas Bahadur S V. Kaniingo, 
Finance Minist«‘r, Repn*sentative of the Indore 
State. 

Mr. W. J. Jenkins, I.A.S., Chief Agricultural 
Officer in Sind. 

Seth Ihseidas Vaiindmal, Representative of 
the Kara<-lii Indian Merchants’ Assotiation. 

Mi P. B. Richards, I A s„ Entomologist to 
Gov eminent, United Provinces, Cuwnpore. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Fazl-i-Ali Khan, 
Chairman, District Board and President, Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Gujrat (Punjab). 

Khan Saheb Farrukhbeg Sadikalibeg Mirza. 
Nawabshah, Sind. 

Lala Sliri Ram, Rcpiesentaitve of the Cotton 
Millowners’ of Delhi. 

A. K Yegna Narayan Iyer, Director of 
Agriculture, Mysore State, Bangalore. 

Mr. Cliellaram Shewaram, Representative of 
the Karachi Cotton Association Ltd. 

Secretary . — Mr P. H. Rama Reddi, l.A.S. 

Deputy Secretary. — ^Vacant. 

Publicity Officer, — ^Mr. R. D. Milira. 

Director, T&dinological Laboratory. — Dr. Nazir 
Ahmad. 
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Office . — Vulcan House, Nicol Eoad, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss td 
the country at large. 


The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent t)ie importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Prior to the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse. The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom- 
bay and Madras l^esidendcs and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Rajnipla, Chhota 
Udepur, Hyderabad, Indore, and Sangll States 
and with excellent results. 


The Cotton Giniwg and PreitinK Factories 
Act (XII of 1925) subsequently passed 
provides for a certain measure of control of 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin. This 
Act, with the minimum of official Intcrfeience, 
places the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 
marked improvement in the quality of Indian i 
cottons. I 


Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers in India. Scholarships for 
training abroad are also sometimes granted. 


Statistics;— By the efforts of the Committee 
great Improvement has been effected In cotton 
statistics. The compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed in spinning 
mills in India, (2) exports by sea and receipts 
at mills of Indian cotton classified by varieties, 
(3) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
season by the trade at important cotton centres 
in India, and by the mills, and (4) loose cotton 
received in the spinning mills of the major 
cotton growing provinces, the establishment 
of weekly statistical returns relating to the 
number of bales of raw cotton pressed in India, 
and tlie revival of rail-borne trade statistics 
for cotton are some of the results already 
achieved by the Committee in this direction. 


Research. — By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains In Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
Includes a complete experimental. spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition It is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in the past. 
The Laboratory is unique in that it is 
probably the only institution of its kind which 
approaches the subject primarily from the stand- 
point of the grower. 


The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both In India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some important en- 
quiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of “ pools ” of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to the 
growers for their produce. As an instance of the 
progress in cotton growing .which has been made 
since 1917 it may be stated that since that date 
approximately half a million bales of cotton of 
medium staple have been added to the Indian 
crop by the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments. In general it may bo said that che 
Committee affords a common meeting ground for 
representatives of all sections of the Cotton 
trade and of the cottongrowing industry, thus 
enabling a number of problems to be tackled 
from every point of view and definite progress 
made towards their solution. 


The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which is a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton whore many problems of 
I fundamental importance are being studied. 

] 

I In addition by means of grants-in-aid to 
' Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
' special investigations on problems of general 
I applicability which would otherwise have been 
1 left untouched through Jack of staff and funds. 

I Such schemes are in operation in all maior 
' cotton-growing provinces and now number 
j twenty-eight. 


Ratearch Studantslups. — The Committee 
has also Instituted a scheme of research student- 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 


The Committee also assists by means of 
' grants to Agricultural Reports in Provinces and 
■ States and to Co-operative Cotton Sale Societies 
in the wider distribution of seed of improved 
i varieties of cotton. There are 16 such schemes 
j in operation at present. 

His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1024 and 
formally opened the Committee's Spinning La« 
boratory laid great stress on the importance 
and value of the Committee's work. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay. — The Association is the outcome 
of the finaings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz.. The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers' Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants* and 
Muccadums* Association Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a flnancial 
crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G.‘ Wiles, i.e.s. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under whlcl) the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No. XIV of 1922. 

The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 31st October 1932. With 
effect from 1st November 1932 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

'J’he present constitution of the Board is as 
follows — 

Sir Jhirshotanidas Thakurda'i, Kt., C.T K , 
MB.E., (Prrfiiiipnt), Sellers’ Panel, Bainlas 
Madlmvdas Esq ,{Virc Ptcsulent), Sellers’ Panel, 
Bamuivas Itamnarain, Ksq , Buyers’ Panel , 
J. () G Barnes, Buyeis’ Panel; .1 

Vonesh, Esq., Buyers’ Panel , Ahmed Habib 
'Es(j., Jiuyers’ Panel , Chimanlal li Earikli, 
Esq., Sellers’ Panel; Hansraj Jeewandas, Esq., 
Sellers’ Panel ; Patheehaiid Jliunjliuiiwala Esq., 
Sellcri’ J*aiiel , Jiegraj Gupta, Esq,, Brokers’ 
Panel , Chuiiilal B Mehta, Esq.. Brokers’ Panel, 
Jagjiwandas Dossabbai, Esq,, Brokers’ Panel , 
Ramdeo Anandilal Podar, Esq , Biokeis. Panel, 
Hargovindas Jeewandas, Esq. Brokers’ Panel; 
Chiranjilal B Loyalka, Esq., Brokers’ Panel, 
N. M Deshmukh, Esq., M.\ , (Cantab.) Brokers’ 
l*anpl; Bar-at-Law, Brokers’ Panel; Mian 
Nurullah, Esq,, M.L.f'., Jirokers* Panel, Sardar 
Itao Bahadur Bhimbhai B,, Naik, m.l c , 
Grow'ers’ Bepresentativcs nominated by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee \ Ilao Bahadur 
C. S Shirahatti; Behrainshah K. Bharueha, 
]5sq., Growers’ Representatives nominated by 
the Government ot Bombay. 

Officers 

D. Mehta, Esq., b.a., Secretary, C. M. Parikh, 
Esq., B. Com., Assistant Secretary, A. R. 
]i];eoezes, Esq., Manager, Clearing House. 


Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established are : — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade ; to establish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade ; 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade ; to flx or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which It may be conducted. To establisli 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions, 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation. 


The Association has a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewri Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Rooms and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large I’rading Hall on the lines ol 
Liverpool and New Sifork Exchanges. 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Ex- 
ceUency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay 
on the Ist December 1926 in the presence of a 
large gather. ng which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens. 

There is a membership of 391 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in December «nd sta- 
tistics arc issued twice weekly. 
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The Textile Industry* 


India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the A^est in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton wore 528,000 bales 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 


induced a flow of wealth into liombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
** Share Mania,’* and when the surrender of l^ee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rule 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can C’ivil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, althoiigii 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1933-34 the total area in all territories 
reported on was computed at 23.739,000 acres 
and tiie total estimated outturn was 4,970,000 
bales of 400 lbs. as compared with 22,588,000 
acres and 4,510,000 bales in 1932-33. 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop : — 


Provinces and States. 

1932-33. 

(Provisional Estimates). 

1933-34 

(Provisional Estimates). 

Acres in 
'Thousands. 

Bales of 400 lbs 
(In thousands] 

Acres m 
Thousands. 

[Bales of 40011)s 
(In thousands) 

Bombay (a) 

6,587 

1,457 

1 6,325 

1,404 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

4,216 

740 

; 4,178 

724 

Punjab (a) 

2,208 

652 

3,016 

1,111 

Madras (cr) 

1 ,976 

412 

2,096 

442 

United Provinces (a) . . 

1)27 

170 

727 

184 

Burma . . 

320 

62 

419 

98 

Bengal (a) 

76 

24 

70 

24 

Bihar and Orissa 

65 

13 

42 

8 

Assam 

37 

15 

35 

15 

Ajmer- Merwara 

33 

11 

36 

13 

North- W est Fron tierl’ro vin cc . . 

16 

3 

21 

4 

Delhi 

2 

1 

3 

(&) 

Hyderabad 

3,602 

534 

3,696 

564 

Central India 

1,007 

135 

1,154 

157 

Baroda 

722 

144 

731 

90 

Gwalior . . 

597 

76, 

614 

59 

Rajputana 

419 

57 

493 

65 

Mysore 

88 

10 

77 

8 

Total .. 

22,558 

4,516 

23,739 1 

1 

4,970 


(а) Including Indian States. Aofe. — A bale contains 400 lbs. of cleaned cotton, 

(б) 3,000 bales. 
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Expokts op Haw Cotton prom India. 

(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs.) to various Countries for year ending 31st March : — 


Countries. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33, 

1933-34. 

United Kingdom 

270 

281 

166 

167 

342 

Other parts of the British Empire. 

7 

6 

6 

7 

3 

Total, British Empire . . 

277 

287 

172 

174 

345 

Japan 

1,640 

1,686 

1,080 

1,08:5 

1,022 

Italy 

393 

362 

183 

150 

261 

France 

253 

232 

81 

124 

163 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, 
etc.) 

666 

605 

436 

134 

337 

Belgium 

841 

217 

121 

129 

145 

Spain 

80 

105 

4.5 

52 

61 

Germany 

344 

309 

1()() 

153 

247 

Austria 






Other Countries 

*i76 

122 

* ’8.5 

' ‘63 

’l59 

Total, Foreign countries . . 

3,793 

3,639 

2,197 

1,889 

2,395 

Total . . 1 

4,070 

3,926 

2,369 

2,063 

2,740 


Bombay is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu* 
tation. Beiigals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of [Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinneveliy. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 


whole outturn, which still consists lor the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
I vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
ioom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an Importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-gv’>od8. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yam of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve mouths Anril to March, in each of the past 4 years : — 



1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 


British India. 

Bombay Presidency 

475,944,062 

549,038,071 

558, .594, 709 

484,714,674 

Madras 

76,926,345 

87,728,4 79 

101,909,653 

98,274,429 

39,912,399 

Bengal 

37,762,714 

37,620,373 

40,821,488 

United Piovinees 

86,049.326 

89,731,242 

93,129,775 

93,865,034 

Ajrner-Mcrwara 

6,002,939 

6,962,180 

7,796,752 

8,097,530 

J’iinjab 

4,031,790 

5,171,435 

5,063,015 

2,670,662 

J)clhi 

19,680,773 

24,471,590 

26,791,043 

24,352,431 

Central Provinces and Berar 

45,102,611 

44,142,09C 

45,38.5,349 

41,595,480 

Burma 

3,264,790 

3,258,696 

3,280,395 

3,329,251 

Total 

753,665.250 

848,125,658 

885,772,179 

796,711,790 

Foreign Territory. I 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad. 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain), Kishan- 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin 
Kajkot, Batlam (a) and the Fiench 
Settlements at Pondicherry . . 

113,613,312 

118,247,364 

130,649,685 

124,349,193 

Grand Total 

857,278,562 

966.373,020 il, 016, 421, 864 1 

921,060,983 


(a) Figures for Batlam are being reported from April 1932 
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The epfamlng of wn li In a large degree 
ceatred In Bombay, toe mills of that province 
producing nearly 63 per cent, of the quantity 
produced In British India. The United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras 


produced about 20.8 per cent, while Bengal 
and the Central Provinces produced 4*3 and 
4*6 per cent. Elsewhere the production Isas 
yet very limited. 


Bombay islamp. 

Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island ; — 


— 

1 1928>20. 

1929-30. 

1930-81. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Nos. 1—10 
.. 11—20 

32,436,744 

61,896,986 

58,035,403 

105,891,361 

63,638,486 

100,812,483 

52,498.182 

121,121,630 

49.700,540 

121,094,087 

42,716,111 

92,714,861* 

;; 21—30 
,. 81—40 

47,068.788 

8,566,651 

85.716,968 

13,074,286 

82,764,960 

22.671,169 

104,772,651 

29,478,014 

97,050,083 

31.690,553 

74,060,268 

21,431,281 

Above 40 
Wastes, &c. 

3,133,697 

661,027 

4,628,867 

870,909 

10,493,889 

625,637 

12,054,822 

764,546 

12 904,255 
573,348 

10,801,391 

924,877 

totai . . 

153.762,893 

263,216,744 

270,906.633 

321,589,845 

312,921,863 

242,647,789 


AHMEDABAP, 

The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows;— 



1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1 1030-31. 

1 1931-32. 

1 

1 1932-33. 

I 1933.34. 

Nos. 1—10 

2,409,967 

2,957,262 

i 2,774,684 

1,897,390 

1,817,847 

2,297,900 

.. 11—20 

39,409,182 

48,393,118 

48,006,959 

55,517,079 

' 63,253,648 

71,515,852 

„ 21—30 

58,194,408 

63,127,227 

1 58,522,363 

60,911,461 

61,730,219 

64,462,853 

.. 81—40 

12,639,915 

16,399,621 

1 17,156,603 

19,617,636 

23,291,083 

22,262,214 

Above 40 

4,064,968 

5,899,594 

10.647,819 

14,420,395 

16,070.045 

18,388,301 

Wastes, Ao. 


.... 

^ .... 


.... 

512 

lOTAL .. 

116,718,430 

135,776,822 

137,107,228 

152,363,961 

166,163,742 

168,927,687 


Yarb Spun THRoirGHoiTT India. 

The grand totals of the quantities In various counts of yarn spun In the whole of India 
i ncluding Native States, are given in the following table 


— 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1 1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Nos. 1—10 

78.887,734 

105.477,320 

113,588,158 

116,899,114 

115,210,693 

107,564,031 

.. 11—20 

303,135,880 

387,822,398 

400,150,519 

445,157,934 

484,241,173 

439,866,706 

£1—80 

213,013,236 

271,758,294 

259,455.565 

294,005,342 

297,512,610 

254,827,136 

» 81—40 

37,488,107 

46,362,781 

60.746,714 

71,073,075 

77,185,513 

76,810,009 

Above 40 

10,029,048 

15,278,339 

27,310,831 

34,001,363 

36,593,749 

37,368,406 

Wastes, Ac. 

6,729,242 

C, 709, 881 

5,792,771 

5,236,192 

5,674,671 

5,634,696 

Total . . 

1 

648,283,537 

388,409,013 

455,886,074 

966,373,020 

1,016,418,409 

921,060,988 
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In tbe early days ol the textile indnatry the 
energlofl of the millowners were largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooma ol 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations In the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply; to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This * 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produced in 1933-84 nearly 
64*4 per cent, of the cloth woven in India. The 
United Provinces produced 7*3 per cent., the 
Central Provinces 2'9 per cent, and Madras 3*1 
per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 76*7 per cent, of the whole production. 


ANALYSIS 09 WOVEN GOODS. 

The following brief extract Is taken from the statement of the quantity (In pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, Including Native 
States 


— 

j 1929-30. 

1 1930-31. 

1 

j 1981-32. 

1032-33. 

1933-34. 

Grey and Bleached piece- 






goods— 






Pounds 

Yards 

421,758,613 

1,814,920,801 

460.325,143 

2,003,490.240 

520,016,204 

2,311,104,465 

531,791,526 

2,422.997,054 

495,794,794 

2,264,994,899 

Coloured piece-goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

125.858,886 

604,059,124 

117,518.225 

557,642,795 

138,621,286 

678.780,696 

150,723,943 

746,901.445 

137,010,496 

680,056,528 

Grey and coloured goods 
other than piece-goods- 






Pounds 

Dozens 

4,536,020 

1,164,778 

3,178,666 

779,365 

3,237,696 

831,344 

3,542,246 

946,971 

3,391 ,961 
841 ,758 

Hosiery — 

Pound 

Dozens 

1,923,010 

576,363 

1,667,834 

499,933 

1,974,144 

622,360 

2,544,339 

746,341 

2,193,217 

667,600 

Miscellaneous-— 

Pounds 

4,635,744 

4,225,198 

5,362,410 

4,291,948 

4,863,953 

Cotton goods mixed with 

silk or wool — 

j 





Found 

Total- 

3,360,526 

3,443,498 

3,045,221 

2,007,004 

1,8.59,114 






Pounds 

562,058,731 

590.336.923 

672,256,961 

694,901,056 

645,713,715 

Yards 

2,418,9 79,925;2.561.133.035 

298,989,101 

3,169,898,499 

2,945,051,727 

Dozens 

1,737,182' 

1,272,5411 

1,453.704 

1,693,312! 

1,509,358 


Bombay Pkesidenoy Woven Goods. 

The output of woven goods during the three years In the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows; — 

The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards repre 
Bents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

j 1931-32. 

j 1932-33 

j 1933-34. 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 

• • • • 

• • • • 

876,413,138 

1,724,925,196 

960,219 

392,057,330 

1,820,793,378 

631,704 

459 , 247 , 935 ! 462,222,027 
2,188,300,219 2,265,897,230! 
656,462| 608,700 

416,072,223 

2,024,533,240 

506,611 

Tbe grand totals for all India are as follows >— 

— 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Pound F 

Yards 

Dozens 

• • •• 

•• f • 

• • •• 

662,058,731 

2,418,979,925 

1,737,182 

590,336,923 
2,561,133,035 
i 1,272,641 

672,256,961 

2,989,891,101 

1,453,704 

694,901,056 

3.169,898,499 

1,693,812 

645,71 3,715 
2,946,051,727 
1,509,858 
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The Textile Industry. 


Progress of the Mill Industry. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry In the whole of India. 


Years ending 30th June. 

umber 

of 

Mills. 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

AverageNi 
of Hands 
Empioyec 
Daily. 

j| Approximate ^Suauiity 
{ ofCkittoD Consumed. 

'1 Cwts. 

Bales of 392 
lbs. 

3878 




53 

12.89,706 

10.533 

Not 

stated. 

ot stated. 

1879 




56 

14.52.794 

13,018 

42,914 

9,36,647 

2,67,585 

1880 



^ . 

56 

14,61,590 

13,502 

44,410 

10,76,708 

3,07,631 

1881 




67 

15,18,096 

13,707 

46,430 

13.26,461 

3,78,989 

1882 




66 

16,20.814 

14,172 

48,467 

13,91,467 

3,97,565 

1888 




67 

17,90,888 

15,873 

53,476 

15,97,946 

4,56.556 

1884 

• • 



79 

20,01,667 

16,262 

60,387 

18,59,777 

5.31,365 

1885 




87 

21,45.646 

16,537 

67,186 

20.88.621 

6,96,749 

1886 


, , 


95 

22,61,561 

17.455 

74,38& 

22.51.214 

6,43,204 

1887 

, , 



103 

24,21,290 

18,536 

76,942 

25,41,966 

7,26,276 

U83 




114 

24.88,851 

19,496 

82,379 

27,54,437 

7.86,982 

1889 


.. 


124 

27,62,518 

21,561 

91,598 

31,10,289 

8,88.654 

1890 

.. 

,, 


137 

32.74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35,29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 




334 

33,31,694 

24,531 

1,11,018 

41,26.171 

11,78,906 

1892 

•• 


•• 

139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,783 

11,65,938 

1893 




141 

35,75,917 

28,164 

1,21,500 

40,98,628 

11,71,008 

1894 


,, 


142 

36,49,736 

31,154 

1*30,461 

42.78,778 

12,22.608 

1895 

.• 

.. 


148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,999 

13,41,714 

1896 

.« 

.. 


155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,618 

14,09,318 

1897 

.. 

• • 


178 

40,65,618 

37,684 

1,44,335 

45,53,276 

13,00,936 

1898 

mm 

.. 


185 

42.59.720 

88,01 3 

1,48,964 

61.84.648 

14,81,328 

1899 


.. 

, , 

188 

47.28,833 

39,069 

1,62,108 

68,63,166 

16,75,190 

1900 


•• 

•• 

193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1,61.189 

60,86,732 

14,53,352 

1901 

m m 



193 

50,06,936 

41,180 

1.72,883 

47,31,090 

13,61,740 

1902 

m m 

.. 


192 

50,06,966 

42,584 

1,81,031 

61,77,633 

17,65,038 

1903 

m m 


, , 

192 

50.43,297 

44,092 

1.81,899 

80,87,690 

17,39,340 

1904 

m m 



191 

51,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,06,681 

17,44,766 

1 906 

• • 

• « 

, . 

197 

51,63,486 

50,139 

1,95,277 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 

• • 

• . 


217 

52,79,595 

52,668 

2,08,616 

70,82,306 

20,23,516 

1907 

• • 

.. 


224 

53,33,275 

68,436 

1 2,05,696 

69,30,595 

1 19,80,170 

1908 

•• 

•• 

•• 

241 

57,56,020 

67,920 

2,21,196 

' 69,70,250 

19,91,6C0 

1909 

.. 



259 

60,68,231 

76,898 

2,36,924 

73,81,500 

21,09.000 

1910 


• • 

.. 

263 

61,95,671 

82,726 

2,33,624 

67,72.536 

19,35,010 

1911 



. . 

263 

68,57,460 

85,352 

2,30,649 

66,70,531 

19,05,866 

1912 

• • 


. . 

268 

64,63,929 

88,951 

2.43,637 

1 71,76,357 

20,59,102 

1913 

• • 

. . 

. . 

272 

65,96,862 

94,136 

2.53,786 

73,36,056 

20,96,016 

1914* 

• • 

. • 

. . 

271 

67,78,896 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

75,00,941 

21.43,126 

1915* 

• • 

• • 

. . 

272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2 65.346 

73.59,212 

21,02,682 

1916* 

•• 

•• 


266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,861 

76,92.013 

21,97,718 

1917* 


.. 


263 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 

• • 

• • 

. . 

262 

66,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,873 

20,85,678 

1919* 


• • 

• . 

268 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,54,805 

20,44,230 

1 091 * 

• • 



253 

67,63,876 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,11? 

19,52.318 

1 0999 

• • 



267 

68,70.804 

1,23,783 

3,32,176 

74,20,806 

21,20,230 

1 0999 

• • 



298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

3.43,723 

77,12,390 

22,08,540 

1 VZo 

1 09;^ 9 

• • 



333 

79.27,988 

1,44,794 

3.47,880 

75.80.948 

21,61.698 





336 

83,13,273 

1,61,485 

3,56,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1926* 




337 

85,10.633 

1,54,202 

3,67,877 

77,92,085 

22,26,310 

1926* 

• • 



334 

87,14,168 

1,59,464 

3,73,508 

73,96,844 

21,13,384 

1927* 

•• 



336 

87,02,760 

1,61,952 

8,84.623 

84,60,942 

24,17,412 

1928* 

• ■ 



335 

87,04,172 

1,66,532 

3,60,921 

70,34,237 

20,09,782 

1929* 

• • 



344 

89,07,064 

1,74,992 

3,46,925 

75,64,081 

21,61,166 

1930* 




348 

91,24,768 

1,79,250 

8,84,022 

90,07,999 

25,73,714 

1981 * 

• • 


. . 

839 

93.11,953 

1,82,429 

3,95,476 

92,16,116 

26,33,176 

1932* 

• • 



339 

96,06,083 

1,86,341 

4,03,226 1 

1,01,89,424 

29,11,264 

1983* 

• • 

• • 

• • 

344 

95,80,668 

1.89,040 

4,00.005 

99,30,053 

28,37,168 

1934* 




352 

96,18,174 

1,94,988 

3,84,938 

94,63,965 

27,03,990 


* Year ending 81st August. 
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The Jute 

Considering its present dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
J'ne first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Rishra m 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The ongiual outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another lutcrestmg thing about the ]ute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
P^nglishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Mariue Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursmts 
m Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
an ivmg in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
w are being tiled with country grasses andL fibre 
jilints to improve the quality or cheapen the 
111 smufact lire of paper. This seems to have 
sii£!gested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
Hud in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining macliinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal “ where the jute comes torn and 
spill it there.** This suggestion bore fruit, 
lor shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welhng- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yarns were made. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
(‘eased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of lotroduclug the 
Dower-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difilculties wliich had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works id 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited habiiity 
CO npany, the present “ Barnagore Jute Factory 
Go., Ld.** Four other mills followed in succes- 
sion — Gouripore, Serajgunge, and India Jute 
Mills. 

“ From 1868 to 1873,'* writes Mr. David 

Wallace in “The Romance of Jute,” “the 
five mills excepting the Rishra mile simply 
coined t money and brought the total oi their 
looms up to 1.250” To illustrate the jiros- 
P^rity of the industry at this period we may 
tike the dividends paid by the Barnagore 
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Industry. 

Company. On the wo iking of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, mtenm dividend was de- 
clar(*d, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at wliich the company was taken over 
from Che Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. 'J'hc invest- 
ing public had foigotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of tlie jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up iii the course of an afternoon. 

In i872--73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gluster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of wldch commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Sooiah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore brauch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered ill England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of GH:eenock fame — 
111 all thirteen new companies, coming on a'l 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for tlie next 
years all the mills iiad a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarliatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardiue, Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he tranbferred 
the agency of the Gounpoie Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 6,150 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah milts, 
bringmg the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came mto existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started : — The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
ludia), Kbardah, Gondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance, Aratboon, Anglo-lndia, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Sera}- 
gunge), and the Einuison. A lull of four yean 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills 
after which came the following aeries of new mills, 
besides further heayy extvnsioos — Dalhousic, 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bil- 
yedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook. 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hukumchand, Birla,Shree Haniiman, Gagalbhai, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mills, which — with 
the exception of the last-named — aic under 
Indian ownership. 
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Progress of the Industry. 

The record of the jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available witn actuals for each year from 1017-18 up to 1931-32 and the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for each period, taking the average of the quinquennium 

from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 

I I I Number (in thousands) of 



Number of 

Authorised 

Persons 


mills at 

Capital (In 

employed 



work. 

lakhs of Rs.) 

daily 





(average.) 

Average — 





1879-80 to 1883-84 .. 

21 

(100) 

270*7 (100) 

38-8 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 

24 

(114) 

841*6 (126) 

62*7 (136) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

26 

(124) 

402-6 (149) 

64-3 (166) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 .. 

31 

(148) 

622*1 (193) 

86-7 (223) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 . . 

36 

(171) 

680 (251) 

114*2 (294) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 .. 

46 

(219) 

960 (365) 

165 (425) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

60 

(286) 

1.209 (443) 

208*4 (637) 

1014-15 to 1918-19 .. 

73 

(348) 

1,403*6 (619) 

259*3 (668) 

1917-18 

76 

(362) 

1,428-5 (528) 

266 (686) 

1918-19 

76 

(362) 

1,477*2 (546) 

276*6 (7l0) 

1919-20 

76 

(362) 

1,563*5 (579) 

280*4 (723) 

1920-21 

77 

(367) 

1,923*5 (712) 

288*4 (758) 

1921-22 

81 

(386) 

2,122*4 (784) 

288*4 (748) 

1922-23 

86 

(409) 

2,324*7 (859) 

321-2 (828) 

1923-24 

89 

(424) 

*2,386*8 (881) 

330-4 (861) 

1924-25 

90 

(424) 

2,213*8 (818) 

341-7 (881) 

1925-26 

90 

(429) 

2,134-7 (788) 

831-3 (854) 

1926-27 

93 

(443) , 

2,119-8 (783) 

333-6 (860) 

1927-28 

93 

(443) ' 

•2,119-7 (783) 

835 8 (865) 

1928-29 

95 

(452) 

•2,126-6 (785) 

343-8 (886) 

1929-30 

98 

(466) 

2,186-6 (807) 

* 343-2 (886) 

1930-31 

100 

(476) 

2,360-6 (872) 

• 307-6 (798) 

1931-32 

103 

(490) 

2,360-6 (872) 

276 8 (713)1 


B*6 (100) 
7 (127) 

8-S (161) 


40*6 (788) 
40 (727) 


Spindles. 


88 ( 100 ) 
138-4 (167) 
172-8 (196) 
244-8 (278) 
834-6 (380) 
610-6 (680) 
601*8 (786) 
821-2 (083) 
884 (946) 

880-0 (064) 
856*8 (478) 
869-9 (008) 
908*3(1,032) 
1,003-1(1,140) 


• Revised. 

The production of the mills has Increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
theoxpoit.s of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
juic manufactures exported by sea in 1924-26 wag over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1888*84 

I Jute manufactures. I 




Cunny bags in 
millions of 
number. 

Gunny cloths in 
millions of 
yards. 

Value in 
lakhs of Rs. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 .. 


.. 64*9 

(100) 

4*4 

(100) 

124*9 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

, , 

.. 77 

(140) 

16*4 

(360) 

162*0 

(130) 

1880-90 to 1893-94 . . 


.. 111*5 

(203) 

41 

(032) 

' 280*3 

(232) 

1894-95 to 1898-09 .. 


171*2 

(312) 

182 

(4,136) 

618 

(416) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04.. 


.. 206*6 

(376) 

427*2 

(0,700) 

826*6 

(662) 

1 904-05 to 1908-09 . . 


257*8 

(460) 

698 

(15,864) 

1,442*7 (1,164) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 *. 


.. 339*1 

(618) 

070 

(22,046) 

2,024*8 

(1.621) 

1914-16 to 1918-19 .. 


607*6 

(1.216) 

1,166 

(26,273) 

4,010*3 

(3,218) 

1919-20 


. . 342*7 

(624) 

1,276*1 

(28,080) 

6,001*6 

(4.004) 

1920-21 


.. Bt<3*9 

(987) 

1,862*7 

(33,800) 

6,200*4 

(4,278) 

1921-22 

, , 

.. 386*7 

(715) 

1,120*6 

(28,000) 

2,999*6 

(2,419) 

1922-23 

, , 

. . 344*2 

(837) 

1,254*3 

(31,350) 

4,049*4 

(3,266) 

1923-24 

, , 

413*7 

(762) 

1,348*7 

(30,662) 

4,228*3 

(3,382) 

1924-25 

, , 

. . 426*1 

(774) 

1,466*2 

(33,095) 

6,148*8 

(4,122) 

1925-26 


.. 426*0 

(774) 

1,461*3 

(38,211) 

5,752*1 

(4,606) 

1926-27 


. . 449*0 

(818) 

1,503*1 

(34,161) 

5,283*3 

(4,222) 

1927-28 


. . 463*1 

(843) 

1,652.7 

(36,289) 

6,321*8 

(4,260) 

1928-29 


. . 497*6 

(900) 

1.568*2 

(35,640) 

6,666*4 

(4,628) 

1929-30 

, . 

622*3 

(951) 

1,650*6 

(37,611) 

6,168*7 

(4,130) 

1930-31 


. . 434*0 

(790) 

1,270*0 

(28,880 

3,148*8 

(2,621) 

1931-32 


388.5 

(707) 

1,021*0 

(23,204) 

2,138*6 

(1,712) 

1932-33 


. . I 415*0 

(756) 

1,011*7 

(22,993) 

2,139*7 

(1,713) 


The Jute Industry, 


Until the outbreak of war the exports bj sea 
of raw Jute were marked by increases from year 
to year although the iuorease was very much 
less than that in the case of manufactures. 
Daring the war years exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimu- 
lated the export trade and in 1919-20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-16 to 
18-19). In tlie following two years, the export 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons 



Jute, raw, ton. 

veT&gt 1879-80 to 1883-84. . 

375,000 

(100) 

9S 

1834-85 to 1888-89.. 

445,000 

(119) 

9> 

1889-90 to 1893-94.. 

500,000 

(133) 


1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

615.000 

(164) 

«9 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

635,000 

(169) 

99 

1904-05 to 1908-09.. 

755,000 

(201) 

9 9 

1909-10 to 1913-14.. 

765,000 

(204) 

99 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

464,000 

(124) 

Tear 

1919-20 

592,000 

(158) 

If 

1920-21 

472,000 

(129) 

99 

1921-22 

468,000 

(125) 


1922-23 

578,000 

(145) 


1923-24 

660,000 

(176) 

99 

1924-25 

696,000 

(185) 

,, 

1925-26 

647,000 

(172) 

99 

1926-27 

708,000 

(189) 

,, 

1927-28 

892,000 

(238) 

99 

1928-29 

898,000 

(239) 

99 

1929-30 

807,000 

(215) 

,, 

1930-31 

620,000 

(165) 

99 

1931-32 

587,000 

(157) 

99 

19132-33 

563,000 

(150) 


The total quantity of jute manufacture 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922-23 was 608,000 tons as against 639,000 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The values of 
these exports amounted to Ks. 40*28 lakhs, or 
an increase of Rs. 10,36 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Be. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Bs. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Bs. 24,24 
lakhs as against Bs 13,86 and Bs. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively in the preceding year and 
Bs. 12,48 and Bs. 15,58 lakhs in the pre-war 
year. 

The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Bs. 65 per bale; 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Bs. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and 1909-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and Bs. 31, 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Bs. 38-8-0 but rose 
again in 1919-20 up to Bs. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
it dropped to Bs. 65 but rose again to Bs. 86. 
It again declined to Bs. 66. In 1 921-22 the 
price rose to Bs. 73 at the end of September, but 
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fell back again toBs. 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at Bs. 64 at the close of the 
year. 

Average price of jute, 
ordinary. 



per bale of 400 lbs. 
Bs. a. p. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

.. 23 

8 

0 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

.. 23 

3 

o 

(00) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

.. 32 

6 

5 

(138) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

.. 30 

12 

0 

(131) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 32 

1 

7 

(137) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

.. 44 

13 

6 

(101) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

.. 51 

0 

10 

(217) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

.. 50 

G 

5 

(214) 

1917-18 

.. 38 

8 

0 

(164) 

1918-19 

.. 60 

0 

0 

(255) 

1919-20 

.. 77 

8 

0 

(330) 

1920-21 

.. 69 

8 

0 

(296) 

1921-22 

.. 63 

0 

0 

(268) 

1922-23 

.. 73 

0 

0 

(310) 

1923-24 

.. 55 

0 

0 

(234) 

1924-25 

.. 89 

o 

0 

(378) 

1925-26 

.. 124 

2 

10 

(528) 

1926-27 

. 83 

5 

9 

(353) 

1927-28 

73 

8 

4 

(313) 

1928-29 

.. 76 13 

9 

(327) 

1929-30 

.. 66 

it 

o 

(284) 

1930-31 

.. 42 

9 

0 

(180) 

' 1931-32 

.. 3S 

3 

8 

(103) 

1 1932-33 

.. 29 

10 

9 

(126 

N,Ji . — Prices aie given for 

1922-23 onwards. 

as 

from 


The average prices 
been as follows: — 


of gunny cloth have 

Price of Hessian cloth 
lOJoz. 40" per 100 yds. 



Bs 

. a 

P. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

.. 10 

7 

11 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

.. 8 

0 

7 

(77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

.. 10 

6 

6 

(98) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

.. G 

11 

8 

(98) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 10 

o 

10 

(97) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

.. 11 

14 

1 

(112) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

.. 12 

12 

2 

(122) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 . . 

. . 23 

5 

7 

(222) 

1917-18 

.. 33 

8 

0 

(314) 

1918-19 

.. 33 

0 

0 

(314) 

1919-20 

.. 28 

0 

0 

(267) 

1920-21 

.. 20 

8 

0 

(196) 

1921-22 

.. 14 

8 

0 

(198) 

1922-23 

.. 21 

12 

0 

(200) 

1923-24 

.. 19 

13 

0 

(190) 

1924-25 

.. 22 

9 

0 

(214) 

1925-26 

.. 24 

3 

0 

(228) 

1926-27 

.. 19 

9 

0 

(186) 

1927-28 

.. 21 

13 

3 

(208) 

1928-29 

.. 22 

12 

10 

(212) 

1929-30 

.. 17 

4 

9 

(165) 

1930-31 

. . 12 

1 

7. 

(115) 

1931-32 

. . 11 

0 

0 ’ 

(105) 

1932-33 

.. 10 

10 

lo 

(102) 
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The 1932 crop.— The ttnal figures of outturn for the three pro Vinces workout as follows: 



Yield in Bales. 

Peovixob. 

1933. 

1934. 

Bengal (including Gooch Bchar & Tripura States) .. 

7,092,1 00 

7,216,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

t 473,200 

t 450,000 

Assam 

446,800 

297,800 

Total 

8,012,100 

7,963,800 


Pbovincb. 

j Area in acres. 

1933. 

1984. 

Bengal (Including Gooch Bchar & Tripura States) 

2,108,700 

2,186,100 

Bihar and Orissa 

192,100 

105,600 

Assam , . 

156,700 

145,300 

Tofal 

2,517,500 

2,497,000 


t Id eluding Nepal. 


The Indian Ju:e Mills Association now 

one of the most important, if not the most 
iniportant, of the bodies affiliated to the Be/igal 
(Jlmniber of Commerce, was started under the 
toliowing circumstances: — In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new marks, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E, J. Clarke, Secretary to the I 
I’humber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a. break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
y’he state of the market at the time of the 
leiiewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
wiiich varied throughout the five years be* 
tween 4 days a week, 0 days a fortnight and 
.5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are : — 

Chaiman.^^r, H. H. Burn, 


Members of Cominitioe' — 

Mr B. M. Bn la, Mr. (i. M. (Jarrio, Mr S K. 

Scott, Mr. C. ({. Cooper, Mr. A. 

Wilson, Mj*. John Scott. 

Working days. — With the introduction ot 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to miniimse this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral Suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but. More guo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Kesolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brougtit out an American business expert. 
Mi. J. H. Barks, to advise them on the possi- 



The Jute Industry. 
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bility of fonniog a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment ot 
output has been continuously in force. By an 
agreement operating from October 1931 the 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
comprising some 95 per cent of the trade, have 
worked 40 hours per week, with 16 xier cent 
of the total complement of looms sealed , and 
the agreement incorporates a clause which pro- 
vides that the mills will not instal any extra 
productive machinery or relative buildings dur- 
ing the currency of the agreement, which 
will remain in force until three months notice 
of intention to alter the present working arran- 
gements, or to terminate the agreement, has 
expired. Since the 1st i^ovember 1934 this 
agreement has been modified to the extent that 
the mills have worked with only 1 2^ per cent, of 
the total complement of their looms sealed, and 
a'' from 1st May 1935 only 10 pci cent will 
lemain scaled Working hours, however, have 
continued to be restricted to 40 per week. In 
addition to this working arrangement, which 
as has been stated above applies only to the 
mills in the membership ot the Association, 
there came into force with effect fiom 1st 
August 1932 an agreement with the the prin- 
cipal mills outside the Association, namelv 
Adamjec, Agarpara, Gagalbhui, Jaidlow and 
Shree Hanuman, wdiercby these mills under- 
took to restrict their working hours to 64 
per week up to 3UthJune 1933. With certain 
modifications this agieemcnt lias since been ex- 
tended and is now a continuing agreement, sub- 
ject to six mouths notice ot termination being 
given by cither partv, but this notice could not 
be given before the 1st July 1934. Five of the 
Association mills — riemchaiid, Craig, Waverley, 
Megna and Nuddea — have also been granted 
the privilege of working 64 hours per week 
with a lull complement of machinery. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to gu^rd the common 
interests of its members as dealers in jute for 
local consumption. The members are balers 
and brokers of jute for sale to the jute mills iu 
and around Calcutta. The present Committee 
is — Mr. H. A, Luke, Chairman. Members — Mr 
D. King, Mr. H. F. Mytton, Mr. T. 3> (h Buist, 
Mr. A. C. hobertson and Mr. Miiiiav Fleming. 

Effects of the War. — The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says: — The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 


about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures*— The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In'spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Rs. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles. 
Tlie number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1922-23 declined from 386 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs. 13,87 lakns to Rs. 15,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 million yards 
valued at Rs. 15,92 lakhs and Rs. 24,24 lakhs 
respectively. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (i7i6urcu« eannabinuB)^ which yields a fibre 
very similai to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good etreiigth. 
It was valued at £18 per ton with Blmlipatam 
jute at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. 
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The Wool Industry, 


Prior to the war, the United Siingdom't re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries in order of importance : — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market. There will probably 
be labour difflculties.lt is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Russia and HungarS' 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 


that one of the early effects of the war was 
to firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
is concerned, values were perslstentlydepreelated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the ::losare of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
In a marked improvement in Values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
made a great recovery from the previous year. 
The quantity advanced by 37 per cent, from 
197,412 cwts. to 269,487 cwts. and the value 
from Eg. 26*98 lakhs to Rs. 86*68 lakhs. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, those latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports. — A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan. 
Imports of raw wool in 1938-34 decreased from 
7.2 inilllon lbs. valued at Es. 42 lakhs to 5.1 
luUlion lbs. valued at Rs. 34 lakhs. Australia 
with her contribution of 2. 8 million lbs. valued 
at Es. 18 lakhs still remained the largest supplier, 
although this quantity was less by 0 2 miUlon 
lbs. as (jomparod with imports from that country 
in 1932-33. 

Production in India.— The production 
of wool in India Is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
pluns of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest. 
In manv respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sneep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they ** resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up bwy, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tall short.** 

Mill mnnufacture —The number of mills in 
British Ipdla in 1930, the latest year fqr which 


details are available, was 12 of which five were 
in the United Provhices. The paid up capital 
of these mills was Rs. 68,28, 676 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,447 and 69,293 
respectively. I’he average number of persons 
employed daily in these mills was 4,240. There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
year for which they are available being 1921 
when the quantity of woollen goods produced 
was 3,820,879 lbs. valued at Es. 1,17,99,396. 
As regards Indian States there are four woollen 
mills in Mysore which produced woollen goods 
of 2,700,201 lbs, in weight in 1930, the value 
being Es. 17,83,256. The bulk of the wool used 
by the Indian mills is Indian wool, although it 
is supplemented to some extent by the im- 
portation of merinos and cross-breds frem 
Australia for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods. Theit market for manufac- 
tured goods is almost entirely in India itself. 
Imports of woollen piccegoods in 1932-83 
increased by over 8 million yards as compared 
with the preceding year, and even exceeded the 
Imports of 1929-30 by about a million yards. Im- 
ports came chiefly from France, Italy, Japan and 
the United Kingdom. There was a considerable 
increase in the number of woollen shawls impor- 
ted in 1932-'33, Germany being the largest single 
source of supply. Imports of carpets andfloor-ruga 
declined to 188,000 lbs. in 1932-33 from 267,000 
lbs. in 1931-32. The share of Persia in this 
trade recoded considerably, but imports from 
the United Kingdom rose. 

Blanket wearing and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in various parts of the country, 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the Jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pathm^ the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a flue quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 

Bibliography.— Notes on wool In India, By 
A. H. Silver and J. K. Mehta, Govt. Press, 
Oaloutta, (1919). 
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In the early days of the Bast India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
Industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyx mori, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
proper ties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression In the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worm8.—Slr George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, viz., Bombyddae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silkworms ; and Satumiidae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms. In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mori) has 
been systematicallv reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Morus 
eUba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afuhanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is If. Indiea of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
Is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nilgiri hills. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms ; the (osar, the mttga and the eri. 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the eastor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the miigasUk IS the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the ooooon can be reeled readily. The 


eri Silk, on the other hand, is so extremely 
difficult to reel that it Is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 

Experiments and results.— Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
j among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
I being pebrine. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
I experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breeds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Es. 8,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State axe exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools. The draft 
prospectus has been issued of a silk farm and 
institute to be started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. The Lieut.- 
Govenior of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Es. 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Es. 1,000. The Bengal Silk Committee under 
the guidance of some French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multi-voltine hybrid of European 
quality. There is a Government sericultural 
farm at Berhampore, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
may be summed up as follows ; the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
Under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province. 

In 1915 there was issued by the Agricultural 
Eesearch Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
1915) entitled ** First Eeport on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to Improve the Mulberry 
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Silk Industry.'* In a short Prefatory note largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Entomo* < an adequate price for pure seed, 
logtst) explains that the object of the Bulletin, A pamphlet was published in 1915» by Mr. M. 

is to place on record some of the more Important; N. De, Sericultural Assistant at Pusa, which 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa, contains practical hints on improved methods 
in the year 1910 and have since been carried] which are recommended to be used for reeling 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltinc ; mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produc- 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not Ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
degenerate and which would yield silk better' provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
both in quality and outturn than that supplied , Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
by the multlvoltine races which are reared at can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
present. is merely nominal (five or six annas per machine) 

whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
Central Nurseries. — ^The report of the workers is maintained. By attt'ntion to such 
Agricuitural Department, Bengal, for the year simple points as the stifling and storage of 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
scheme which has been devised with the object water used in the reeling pans, great improve- 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout Bengal and other districts, 
the silk districts a suflicient number of central Exports of Silk. — As a result of the war 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable , the trade has shown in some degree signs 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
province to be supplied under Government regards its volume and value. The value of 
supervision. It is believed that this is the exports during 1915-16 improved by Rs. 12 
only really effective method of dealing with lakhs to Rs. 27^ lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller , counted for Rs. 24 lakhs. In 1916-17 the total 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others ' exports rose to Rs. 64| lakhs. In 1932-33 
are being converted into enlarged and improved ■ exports of raw silk and silk manufactures 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete, amounted to Rs. 318 lakhs in value, compared 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends with Rs. ‘i'34 lakhs in the previous year. 


Indigo. 

Indigo dyes arc obtained from the indigofera, been given up— partly on account of the high 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
800 species, distributed throughout tlie tropical and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
India having about 40. Western India may of the many surprises of the industry, the 
be described as tiie headquarters of the species, province of Bengal was selected for this revival, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, misunderstandings between the planters, their 
there is a marked decrease in the number of cultivators and the Government, which may 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
of tliose that are met with. famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 

another migration of the industry from Lower 

There is evidence that when Europeans first and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
began to export the dye from India, it was Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
procured from the Western Presidency and did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that 1 3d safflower, the lac and the of dyes of India, and 
to the formation of the Dutch East India are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
Company and so to the overthrow of the indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
tlon to indigo in 17th century Europe was aspects of the present vicissitude ; meantime 
keen owing to its Interference with the wood the exports from India have seriously declined, 
industry, but it was competition to obtain and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
indigo from other sources than India that led cheaper production both in cultivation and 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo industry, manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when ously faced and some progress has been 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had accomplished, but the future of the Industry 
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CAD scarcely help being described as of great i 
uncertainty. The issue Is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu< 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt’s ** Commercial Products of India.**) In 
this connection It may be noted that increases 
in the price of coal in England, due to labour 
diflacultles, have greatly strengthened the 
position of naturai indigo. In February 
1916 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
points of view — agricultural, research and com- 
mercial. The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs 
Howard of Pusa in Bulletins Nos. 61 and 64 of 
tlie Agricultural Research Institute. Other 
aspects of the question have been fully 
examined in the Agricultural Journal of India 
bv Mr. W. A, Davis, Indigo Research Chemist 


to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1018. It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
investigation of the methods of eultivation 
and manufacture ol indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern- 
ment. 

Decline of the Industry.— Since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1807, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. 

Eviiorts of indigo miule a sliglit recoverv in 
103:1-34 and amounted to 500 ewts. as against 
300 cwts. m 1032-1033. 


OILS 4ND OIL CAKES. 


Oilseeds. — The tidal cxpoit^ of Indian Oil- 
seeds ot all kinds irnpioved m qiiuntitv from 
7.33,000 tons in 1032-33 to 11,24,000 tons m 
1933-34 and troin lis. 11,31 lakhs tolls I :t,66 
lakhs in value The e.xport s ol oil eakes showed 
a very slight increase from 2,80,700 tons to 
2,S7,0\'0 tons in 1933 31 Init the Nalne lecoided 
fell away Irom 197 lakhs to 105 l.ikhs. 


A pamphlet on the subject whieh was publish 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
eakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers* profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An Immense quantity 
of oil IS, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
Increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush ail the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, Aud an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundmits. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling industry in 
India. 


There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to de velop in India an oil-milling 
industry on a great, scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he ocn- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He Is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there Is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 
; mill cake. 
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Tea. 

Among plantation crops in India tea is the said, however, that the foundations of the 
most Important. The indigenous tea plant, present tea industry were laid between 1856 
growing i n a wild condition, was first discovered and 1859. Since the latter date the growth 
in Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten- of the industry has been phenomenal and in 
tion of the Bast India Company, which after less than a hundred years the British Empire 
some enquiries started an experimental garden has become the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
in 1835. After working for five years it was world.” 
handed over to the Assam Company. It may be 
The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1876 : — 

Progress of the Industry. 


Year. 

Area under 
tea in 

000 acres. 

Production 

in 

000,000 lbs. 


Year. 


Area under 
tea in 

000 acres. 

Production 

in 

000,000 lbs. 

1875-79 (average). 

173 

34 

1026 

avorago) 


670 

364 

1880-84 

241 

57 

1027 

,, 


690 

361 

1886-89 

307 

90 

1028 



702 

372 

1900-1904 ,, 

600 

195 

1020 

» > 


712 

401 

1910 

533 

249 

1930 



802 

391 

1916 

594 

352 

1931 



807 

304 

1920 „ 

654 

« 322 

1932 



800 

433 

1025 ., .. 

672 

335 

1 0.33 



816 

383 


It will be seen from the above table that Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
during the last sixty years, while the area under centres of the tea industry in India, Assam alone 
tea hasrlsen by over 400 per cent., the production accounting for more than half the total 
has increased more than ten times. production. 


The following table shows the various centres of the industry in the country and their relative 
importance 


Provinces. 

Area under 
crop ’000 acres. 

Production 
'000 lbs. 

Average daily 
working strength 
(permanent 
and temporary). 

Assam. — 

Brahmaputra Valley . . 

280 

155,032 

388,655 

t'achar and Syllu’t 

141 

64,309 

128,553 

Total . . 

430 

219,341 

617,208 

Bengal . — 

Darjeeling 

61 

20,311 

63,821 

Jalpaiguri 

132 

74,825 

117,346 

Chittagong 

5 

1,523 

5,227 

Total . . 

198 

96,658 

186,394 

Madras . — 

Nilgiris 

36 

1 

12,939 

30,122 

Malabar . . 

12 

5,318 

10,211 

Coimbatore 

25 

11,004 

25,664 

Others 

1 

34 

474 

Total . . 


29,295 

66,371 

Coorg 

• 

209 

401 

Punjab 

10 

2,111 

10,697 

United Provinces . . 

6 

1,733 

3,312 

Bihar and Orissa 

3 

1,094 

3,177 

Total British India 

721 

850,442 

786,760 

Indian States 

88 

82,822 

77,743 

Total India 

809 

383,204 

864,508 


* Less than 500 acres. 
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Although India produces such large quantities 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively 
very little, about 67 million lbs. as compared 
with 421 million lbs. in the United Kingdom and 
the consumption per head is only .18 lb. as 
compared with 9. 20 lbs. in the United Kingdom. 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other countries 
the principal among which is the United 
Kingdom, It is estimated that India supplies 
about 40 per cent, of the world demand of this 
commodity. In 1938-34, 87 per cent, of the 
total quantity of tea produced in India was 
export^ abroad. 

The year 1932-33 was one of the worst for 
the tea industry. In addition to the world-wide 
depression, there was considerable over-production 
with the result that producers of tea all over 


the world were faced with declining prices and 
accumulation of stocks. The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove sufficiently effective 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas. 
Besides this there was only a small difference in 
the price of medium and common teas and there 
was thus no inducement to grow the former. 

To check over-production a scheme was there- 
fore introduced to restrict production and to 
limit exports. A Bill giving legislative effect to 
the scheme was passed at the autumn session of 
the Legislative Assembly in 1933. The beneficial 
effects of this measure are already being seen. 
During the first year of its operation the hopes 
engendered by the regulation scheme have, to a 
considerable extent, been justified, and the 
industry hag been enabled to meet, what have 
undoubtedly been, very disturbing conditions. 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea from India * — 


Year. 

Amount exported 
(million of lbs.) 

Value in lakhs 
of rupees. 

Col. 3 as 
percentage of 
value of total 
exports. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1926-27 

1 349 

29,04 

9 

1927-28 

362 

32,48 

10 

1928-29 

360 

26,60 

8 

1929-30 

377 

26,01 

8 

1930-31 

356 

23,56 


1931—32 .. .. •• •• 

341 

19,44 

, , 

1932-33 

379 

17,15 


1933-34 

318 

19,85 



The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different 
parts of the world to the total exports : — 



1928-29 

1933-34 


per cent. 

per cent. 

To United Kingdom . . 

83-0 

86.9 

To Rest of Europe . . 

2.0 

1.3 

To Asia . . . . 

5.8 

2.0 

To America . . 

5.7 j 

7.5 

To Australia . . . . 

1.6 

1.4 

To Africa 

1.9 ! 

0.9 


100 1 

1 100 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
into the United Kingdom is normally re-exported 
to other foreign countries. 

From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
tea were good ; but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1930 prices fell further still. The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others. While as compared to 
1923, * all tea ' fluctuated in the London market 
within a range of 25 per cent., Indian common 
tea fell by .about 50 per cent. 

In 1932-33 the fall in tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per 
lb. realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1932-33 was 6 as. 2p. as against 6 as. 5 p. in 
1931-32 and 9 as. 4 p. in 1930-31. The position, 
however, improved considerably during 1933-34, 
when the prices realized averaged 8 as. Ip. 


The following table gives the average wholesale 
prices of tea in Mincing Lane from 1922-30, in 
pence per lb. : — 

Year. 

North 

South 

India. 

India. 

i922 

15.46 

14.00 

1923 

18.76 

18.14 

1924 

19.92 

19.02 

1925 

17.68 

17.62 

1926 

19.36 

19.00 

1927 

19.01 

18.88 

1928 

16.49 

15.40 

1929 

15.72 

15.35 

1930 

14.69 

14.52 

The following table shows the variations in the 

average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 

in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 

prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11=: 

aoo 


Average price at 


auction sales. 


Price 

Index 


per lb. 
As. p. 

Number. 

1901-02 to 1910-11 .. 

6 0 

100 

1927-28 

14 10 

247 

1928-29 

11 4 

189 

1929-30 

9 11 

165 

1932-33 

5 2 

86 

1933-34 

9 7(a) 

160(a) 


4 10(5) 

81(5) 


(а) Ecu teas sold with export rights. 

(б) „ M for internal consumption^ 
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The fall in tea prices greatly affected the xjroflts of tea companies. The following table 
which shows the profit per acre of «5 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 
in prices • — 


Profit per Acre of 65 Indian Tea Companies. 


! 

1913. 

1924. ! 

1928. 

I 

* 1929. 

Average profit per mature acre 

£ 0-10-7 

£ 15-2-0 

£ 10-0-0 

i 

j £ 6—9-0 

Average profit in pence per lb. 

2.6 

6.4 

3.84 

2.26 

Average crop per mature acre 

599 lbs. 

560 lbs. 

625 lbs. 

1 

684 lbs. 

1 

1 


It is quite clear from the above table that, 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1913. 

The main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are over-production and intense com- 

f etition, particularly from Java and Sumatra, 
n order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers. For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to tlie quality of the tea produced, being greater 
for the lower qualities than for the finer. 

According to the latest agreement between the 
Indian, Ceylon and JMetlieilauds East Indies 
jiroduces, for five years from 1933 onwards 
expoits arc to be restricted and extension of 
cultivation not to )'e permitted beyond ^ per 
cent, of the present planted area. 

During the year 1932-33 there was a consi- 
derable fall ill the wages of workers on tea 
plantations. Tlie aveiage wages of men, 
women and children in the Assam Valley woio 
lls. 10-10-4, 7-14-0 and 5-11-6, respectively, as 
compared with Jls. 12-8-5, 9-8-7 and 0-15-8, 
respectively, in 1931-32. 


should be set up to prevent free movement of 
labour from one part of India to another. 

(3) The Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
should be repealed and a new measure set up in 
its place. 

(4) The Assam Labour Board should be 
abolished. 

(5) The Government of India should appoint 
a Protector of Immigrants in Assam to look after 
the interests of emigrants from other Provinces 
who have not yet settled in Assam. 

(6) Every future assisted emigrant to an 
Assam tea garden should have right after the 
first three years to be repatriated at the 
employers' expense. 

(7) A worker dismissed before the expiry of 
the three years should be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the employer dismissing 
him, unless it is established that the dismissal 
w'as due to wilful misconduct. 

(8) The establishment of statutory wage- 
fixing machinery, if practicable, is desirable, and 
there are reasons for believing that, if proper 
methods are adopted, a practicable scheme can 
be devised. 


Under the Ottawa agreement Indian Teal 
has been granted preference by Gicat Britain 

The following arc the imiiortaut recommen- 
dations made by tlie Iloyal Commission on 
Indian Labour in regard to the Tea Industij. 
The recommendations contained therein aie 
very vital to the future welfare of the indust r\ 
and the principal amongst them have theieioie 
been reproduced below . — 

(1) No further legislation making a breach of 
contract of service a criminal offence should be 
countenanced. 


(9) Before egislation is undertaken, one 
enquiry should be undertaken as to the most 
suitable form of machinery, the actual rates 
paid and the variation in these rates between 
district and district and garden and garden. 

(10) Maternity benefits should be provided 
for by legislation. 

(11) The employment, either directly or with 
their parents, of children before the age of 10 
years should be prohibited by law. 

(12) Boards of Health and Welfare should be 
established under statute for convenient planting 
areas. 


(2) The power conferred by section 3 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act to prohibit] 
recruitment in Assam in particular localities! 
should be withdrawn immediately and no barrier 


j Tliese recommendations have generally been 
I implemented by the Tea Districts Emigration 
Labour Act (XXII of 1932) which came into 
I force on 1st October 1933 . 
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Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that loffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
<’entury. The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1860. 

The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South The area under coffee 
in 19.12-311 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was 1,77,000 acres, an increase of 19 per 
cent, over the figures for 1925-26. 

The total exports of coffee increased from 
1,50,000 cwts. m 1926-27 to 2,77,000 cwts. in 
3927-28. In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the ship- 
ments declined and amounted to 1,98,000 cwts 
and 1,84,000 cwts. respectl\ely, but exports 
again rose in 1930-31 and amounted to 2.93,000 
cwts. In 1931 -.12 tiie, shipments declined to 
1 50,000 cwts. but in 1932-33 exports agim 

The following table gives the figures of the j 
Production and Export of Indio 


rose and amounted to 1,73,000 cwts The 
principal destinations of Indian coffee aie flie 
United hingdomand France*. Sliipmonts f.o tin* 
United Kingdom rose liom 44,000 cwts in 
1931-32 to 52,000 ( wts In 1932-33 and those to 
Franec from 43,000 cwts. to 54,000 cwts. while 
there w.as a slight increase of 900 e^^ts m the 
e\por1.s to Korwax . Oth<*r EniO]>ean countries, 
namch, Germany and Italy icilnced tlieii de- 
mands from 16,000 and 6,000 cwts. to 13,000 
and 5,000 cwts., respectivclx . Shipments to 
Iraq and Austiaha (including New Zealand), 
Bhowod an increase, whili* there was a ilccicasi* 
in the shipments to Bahiem IsLinds. 

Not only does India export coffee m large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly trom 
Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
it re-exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands. 

roduction and exports of Indian coffee • — 
n Coffee in thousands cwts. 



12 Months ending June 30th. 

Production. 

Export. 

Surplus 
available 
for llonie 
consumption. 

1925 


1 

272.1 

251.0 

20.2 

1928 



317.5 

2C0.9 

66.5 

1929 



247.8 

142.6 

105.2 

1930 



352.0 

1 243.0 

1 109.0 

1 

193] 



294 4 

208 .4 

86 0 

1932 



300 1 

102 0 

1 138 1 

1 

1 933 



289.4 

108.7 

1 120.7 


Making allowance for the re-exports from 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1933 was approaching six 
times the amount consumed in 1925. 

The total production of cured coffee in India 
during the season 1932-33 was nearly 32 J 
million lbs. as compared with 34 million lbs”, 
during the previous season Exports declined 
from 293,000 cwts. in 1 930-31 to 156,000 cwts in 
1931-32. The pre-war and jiost-war averages 
were 255,000 cwts. 216,000' cwts. 226,000 
cwts. resiectively. Local consumption of Indian 
coffee which has been expanding exiianded still 
further owing to the restrictions on imported 
coffee. As regards exports, the United Kingdom 
and Franco which constitute the principal | 
maikets, both increased their respective off-takes ' 
veiy considerably and required 52,000 cwts. and | 
54,000 cwts. as against 44,000 cwts. and 43.000 
cwts. respectively in 1931-32. The total value 
of the exports of coffee was 1,10 lakhs in 1932-33 
as against Ks. 94 lakhs in 1931-32. 

The daily average number of persons employed 
in the plantations during 1932-33 was returned 


at 1,01,174 of whom 64,336 were permanentlv 
employed (namely, garden J.iboui 43 126 ami 
outside laboiii 21,210) and 36,838 temporarily 
employed (outside labour), as compared with 
96,706 persons (39,157 garden and 17,153 out- 
side labour permanently employed and 40,396 
temporary outside labour) in 1931-32. 

The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee. Since the year 1925 there lias been a 
general downward trend in coffee jirices. 
Until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid. 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian epffee in 
London was 140s in 1923 and 127s. m 1929 it 
fell to 86 h. in 1930. 

The declared value per cwt of coffee was 
Us. 60-11-9 in 1931-32 as against Its. 65-8-1 
m 1930-31. It lose to Ks, 63-6-7 in 1932-33. 
The wholesale price in India per cwt. in April 
1933 was Its. 72-0-0. 
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Sugar. 


SlM‘lt<'U‘d behind an adequate tantl wall, the 
Indi.iii industry has made plienomenal 

pio^iie.ss ]M spite of the eeonomie depression. 
Hesides tlie duty, vaiious other special advan- 
tajres - eouseiinenees ol tlie dcineshion - liave 
lielpod the lupid Kiowtli ot the industry. Low 
l>i RM s ol land and inati'iial, Iom’ price of machinery 
low j)iiee of eaiu' all these factors have con- 
tnbutisl to the ii'inatkahle development ot the 
iinlnstry As a result, India is now the largest 
sugar piodinnig tountiy in the woild. And, 
the eajutal invested in the industry is vaiiously 
estimated at between Its. Ifi and Ks 20 ciores 
An imjiottant landmaik in the histoiy ot the 
sugar Indnsliy was the \ear 1930-81, when the 
question ol protection was referied to the Tantl 
lioaid l)V (loveinment. Pending eonsideiation 
ot th(''l'arilt IJoaid’s lepoit, theievcnue duty was 
enliane«‘d to its. 7-4 jier cwt in March, 1931 
In addition, a lexenne feui charge of 25 per 
lent (amounting to lie 1-13 per cwt.) was 
imposed m Septembei, 1931. In accordance 
with the 'I’aiill lioard’s recommendations. 


Government issued a communique on January 
30, 1932, fixing the pioteetive duty at the rate of 
lls. 7-4 per cwt. on all classes of sugar until 
March 31, 1938 A further enquiry before the 
end of that period into the question of continuing 
protection to the uidustry was also provided for. 
At present, theieforc, the total import duty on 
foreign sugar amounts to Rs. 9-1 per cwt. 

With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
industry undei artificial stimuli ancl m order to 
leplace losses of revenue from this source, an 
excise duty of Kc. 1-5 pel cwt. on factory pro- 
duced sugar was imposed during the financial 
year 1934-35. Resides, it was proposed to set 
asiile from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount e<iuivalent to one anna per cwt. to be 
distributed among the, provinces “for the 
puriKise of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-opeiative societies among the cane- 
growers so as to help them in securing ‘fair’ 
puces ” Allowing for the excise duty, the indus- 
try now enjoys a protection ot lls 7-12 per cwt. 


Stalls! ICS given below, show the progress of the industry m recent years : — 


Year. 


ISo of Fac- 
tories. 

Quantity of 
sugar manu- 
tactiireil from 
cane. 
Tons. 

Quantity 
Refind from 
gur. 

Tons 

Khandsari 
sugar (Est ) 

Tons. 

Total. 

Tons. 

1929- 30 .. 

1 930- 3 J .. 

1931- 32 ,. 

1932- 33 .. 
i 9.53-34 .. 


27 

29 

31 

58 

123 

89,768 

1 19,8.59 
1.58,.581 
290,177 

1 4,59,600 

21,1.50 

31,791 

1 69,539 

80,000 

1 95.000 

200,000 

200,000 

250.000 

275.000 

225.000 

310,918 
351 ,650 
478,120 
645,177 
779,600 


The- aiea uiuhu cultivation ot sugai-cane has 
kept pace \Mtli increased pi od net ion , ti om 

2.977.000 acies in 3929-30, it lias mci eased to 

3.349.000 acies in 1933-34. Piior to 1932-33, 
theie weie only 31 cane fact ones, 27 new 
lactones veie added in 1932-33 alone while 
anotiier 9.“) new factories were started in the 
tollowing M-ai — an iiiciease of 400 per cent, 
in two .\eais Piodiiction of sugar in India may 
In* classified under three mam licads— b> 
modem tactoiies w'oikiug with cane, bv modern 
lefiiiciies w'oiking with law sugar {qur) and by 
indnrenous open pan conceiiis Hugar pioduc- 
tion in India a lev\^ years ago amounted appioxi- 
mately to hall the estimated total consumption 
within the eonntry. Since 1931-32, the volume 
ot tactoi> produced sugar has increased by 
appio\iinatel> 300 pei cent. 


Along with a rapid increase in internal produc- 
tion, there has lieen a shari) deidine in imports. 
For instance tioni an aveiage of approximately 
one million tons m the >car8 uptill 1930-31, im- 
ports fell by about 45 per cent in the tollowing 
vear and diopped to about 250,000 tons in 
1933-34. As a result of dwindling imports. Go- 
vernment are IcKising revenue from this source. 
Despite, or may be because of, the heavy duty, 
the >ield from this source diminished from over 
lls 10 crores m 1930-31 , to about lls. 3 81 crores 
foi the financial year ended March 31,1935. 

In view of the astounding growth of the in- 
dustry within such a short time, the following 
table of forecast of annual consumption and 
imports of sugar into India up to 1936-37, is 
of interest . — 



1932-33 
(Actual ) 
Tons. 

1933-34 

(Est.) 

Tons. 

1934-35. 

(Est.) 

Tons. 

1935-36, 

(Est.) 

Tons. 

1936-37. 

(Est.) 

Tons. 

Indian sugar piodiictiim of the prece- 
ding cane-criishmg season . . 

478,120 

645,000 

779,000 

887,000 

1,007,000 

(’onsumptK)ii ot sugar in India during 
the ofiicial >ear 

895,280 

880,000 

900,000 

900,000 

900,000 

Ditferenec lietween pioductiou and 
consumption, representing margin 
for imported sugar entering into 
consumption during the official year. 

417,160 

235,000 

121,000 

13,000 

—107,000 



Indian Tobacco, 
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Trom the forecast above, prepared by Mr. U C. 
Srivastava, Sugar Technologist, Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Jlesearch, India, it appears that 
home production jn 1936-37 should outstrip 
consumption unless internal demand materially 
expands . During tin; three years end ed 1 933-34 , 
sugar consumption hi India has appreciably gone 
down by about 19 per cent, per year. Stimula- 
ting consumption is, therefore, one of the 
pressing problems laemg the industry at piesent. 
Another pioblem before the industry is the iuhhI 
for a thorough overhauling of the existing maehi- 
neiy of distribution Some believe tliat the 
problem is not so much of over-production as ot 
an equitable distribution between tlic various 
parts of the country. Excess iiroduetiou 111 

INDIAN T 

The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
In other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or apphances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
tficotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabaeum and 
N. ruHica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of llangpur) ; (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
meln in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
Is manufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
Import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
nave been published recording the results of 
Investigations in that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price. 

Area nnder Cultivation. — ^The cultivation 
of tobacco is very widespread In Burma. The 
two main varieties are called ** Burmese to- 
bacco’* and ** Havana tobacco.’* Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
“ S©ywet-g3rl,*’ the large-leaved variety and 
** Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 
pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 


areas like the U.P and Bihar, tho sugar belt 
of India, has yet to be tackled by the industry. 

During the latter pait of 1934, a conference 
of Indian sugar-mill-owners was bold at Calcutta 
to discuss th(‘ question of a uiarketing oiganisa- 
tlon. In order to climiiuite as far us possible 
imports of foreign sugar, the piolilem of disposing 
of the surplus production of the sugar belt at 
various port towns at coiupctitive pi ices was 
discussed. 'I’he proposal to foini a cential 
marketing board was mootetl in tb(’ eoufereiico 
and though tentative agreements wore anived 
at regarding certain problems nnnu'diatelv 
facing the industry, the proposed boaid was not 
sot up by the end of the yeai 1934. 


crop, but tho latter gives better quality. There 
is always a great demand on tho market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser liurmese leaf 
for the filling. 

The most Important tobacco tracts In British 
India are • — (i) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
tract of Madras, where the Usi-Kappal and 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Tnchinopoly cigar; 
(it) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (iii) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal; (iv) tho Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa; (v) Guzerat in Bombay 
and (i>i) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of tiic leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used In India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making. 

Exports. — Tho shipments of im-iriiiuufj/f- 
tured tobacco rose from 21, 000, ()()() lbs to 

29.000. 000 lbs. in (jiiantity ami from Its. 73 
lakhs to Rs. 90 lakhs in value.. Tlie most 
important outlet for fudiau tobacco was, 
as usual, tho United Kingdom which took 

13.000. 000 lbs. as compared with 9,000,000 lbs. 
in J 932-33. Among the other iin])()itant markets 
Aden and Dependencies took 5 4 million lbs as 
against 4 4 million lbs., Japin 3 3 million ]i)S. 
as against 3.1 million lbs and the Nctheilands 
3.5 million lbs. ns against I 7 million lbs 111 
1932-33. Shipments to tho Straits Si'ttlemouts 
amounting to 1 2 mOlion lbs showed an incrcabo 
of 0.4 million lbs. or of 50 per cent- There 
were also commrreut increases in the shipments 
to the Federated Malay States and Hongkong. 
Except for Hongkong, China practically with- 
drew from tho market, her offtake amounting 
to only 2,000 lbs. as against 72,900 lbs. in 
1932-33 and 2,16,000 lbs. in 1931-32. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shininc crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there la no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion In spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measuies is of comparatively recent 
growth ; though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within tlie definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise llcporta bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine liabit.” The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children arc reported to be its 
victims; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiaci 'J’he habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which aie prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, tiie persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards,! 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great Ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 


newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not be found out. 

The Review of the Customs Administration 
In India for 1930-31 states that during the 
year a total of 17,345 grains of cocaine were 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
: 1,792 ounces were valued at approximately 
1 Rs. 1,80,000. 

The amount seized is either given to Hospi- 
tals in India or destroyed. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betelnut 
seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail tratle thrives, though to a diminished 
oxt«nt, in Bombay. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. 

The Law in regard to Cocaine. — This vanes 
m different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Ikimhay is as follows : No cocaine can be 
imnortod except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession ; and as far as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
Me prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows : Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000 or both and 
on anv subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term whicli may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 4,000 or both. 
The law in Bombay has been further amended 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The new Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of houseowners 
who let tbcir bouses to habitual cocaine 
'sellers. 
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The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world , 
directs its thought to India, as though India i 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth. Refer to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of AmericAU 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium history 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its projierties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries. So much for the internal position. 

The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, becAUSc of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to seeiuc the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished produe-t. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, 
mainlyattheinstanceof America, been numerous 
International confeiences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations whic.h it was propoa<‘d to 
lay down. 

The China Trade. — The classic cAse of Indian 
restriction otln^r export opium trade is provided 
by China. There is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it is 
unnecessary t o go further back into these than 
1911. On 8th May of that year, theie was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to * (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes ; (ii) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also tieaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted ; (3) the total extraction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by cither party. 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst. And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
Tpari ftthsu with the reduction of exports from 
India. 

In addition to the limit to the China trade 
Imposed by the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, ,und as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 


to the legitimate demands of the non-China 
markets. A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-Chma exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 191*3 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year, China never carried 
out her side of the bargain She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing eoimtry 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
is bettei trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 

Agreements observed by India.— The 

Government of India have earned out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement. They 
have gone further. Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the East limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
Clima countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned. Q’he Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from 1st .Taniiary 1923, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
be covered bv certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
IS approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses. 3’he pressure exerted bv the League of 
Nations m this regard was not jiressurc' upon 
the Government of' India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all re.sponsibility 
m legard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon tbeir own 
respective Goveinments. In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit ol her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no way bound 
by then letter to do so, to i educe her exfinrts 
to Far Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent yearly, 
so as to extmguibh them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable finanei.il sacrifice. India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacnfices of the kind. 

International Aspect of the Problem.— 

It was only during the processes and negotia- 
tions by which the Indian ojimm export trade 
to China was being suppressed that the Oriiuin 
question began to assume a widely international 
aspect. This IiaTipened on the initiative ol the 
U.S.A , at who.se instance an International 
Opium Commission met at Shanghai in 1909 
and formulated a senes of recommendations 
for the suppression of opium smoking and the 
regulation of the use of opium and morphia. 
The United States therejiftcr advanced a further 
proposal for an International Conference at 
the Hague. This met on 1st December 1911, 
and finally drew up a convention on the subject, 
the terms of this document piesented no new 
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ideas to the Government of India. Their provi- 
simis India had long observed. As regards 
morphia and cocaine, with which the Hague 
Oonferenoe concerned itself, the uses of these 
drugs in India had long been subject to exceed- 
ingly strict regulations. But these two drugs, 
the use of which for other than medical purposes 
invariably takes the form of dangerous vice, 
were becoming a menace to the world. They 
were not included within the scope of the pro- 
posals submitted by the U.S.A. for the con- 
sideration of the Conference. It was mainly 
owing to pressure by the Government of India 
that they were included within the terms finally 
signed and the rigid and universal application 
of the articles of the Convention which apply 
to them would rid the world of the drug evil. 

As regards pr^ared opium, that is to say 
smoking opium, India does not and never has 
exported it and the sale of it in India is prohibit- 
ed. No opium is exported from India to the 
United States of America. None has been 
exported to Great Britain by private merchants 
since 1916. Exports to Great Britain are strictly 
limited to medicinal requirements and go offici- 
ally from the Government of India to the British 
Government. Nor is Indian opium exported 
to any other country in Europe. 

Indian Uses of Opium. — There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe. America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated. Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least. The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm. Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
rather than of the Indian races, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking Is In ordinary use 
competent authorities (e. g., the Boyal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking. 

The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the princiwl effect upon India 
of these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Govommen't 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce what may be described , 
as considerable intelligent progress in the, 
development of those regulations upon the! 
use of opium which are time-honoured. 1 


The Commission of 1893 .— Despite all this, 
the principles of Indian internal opium policy 
essentially remain, subject to certain changes 
of scientific opinion in regard to medicinal uses, 
those laid down by a Boyal Commission which 
was appointed by His Majesty's Government, 
mainly as a result of the activities of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, in 
1893, to inquire into all the circumstances con- 
nected with the production and sale of Indian 
opium. The Society which was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the institution of the 
inquiry, recorded its opinion that the appoint- 
ment of the Commission constituted "the 
greatest and most solid forward step that the 
movement for the suppression of the opium 
trade has yet made" and considered that the 
lioyal Commission was "as fair-minded and 
impartial a tribunal as the Society could have 
desired to hear its case." The results of the 
enquiry were published in 1895 in seven volumes. 

The Boyal Commissioners examined with the 
greatest care the problem of opium consump- 
tion in India and in brief they found that it was 
not only subject to careful regulation but was 
governed by longstanding and admirable disci- 
plinary habits among the people. Excessive 
use, they found, was exceptional, and condemned 
by public opinion. As regards the legal restric- 
tion of its use to medical needs, they advised 
that Government could do no more than limit 
the extent of cultivation and hold a monopoly 
of manufacture and wholesale supply and that to 
draw a line in popular opinion between medical 
uses and those not strictly so describable would 
be impracticable. They agreed that the mass 
of Indian opinion was opposed to prohibition 
as an unnecessary restriction on individual 
liberty and interference with established customs 
and habits. Apart from the religious question 
they found Indians generally to consider the use 
of alcohol to be more objectionable, more injuri- 
ous and more disgraceful. 

The Government of Lord Hardinge, In a Des- 
patch to His Majesty’s Government in 1911, 
and that of Lord Beading, in a despatch dated 
24th March, 1921, both in the same words took 
their stand on the conclusion of the Boyal 
Commission "that the opium habit as a vice 
scarcely exists in India, that opium is exten- 
sively used for non-medical and quasi-medical 
purposes, in some oases with benefit and for the 
most part without injurious consequences, that 
the non-medical uses are so interwoven with 
the medical uses that it would not be practicable 
to draw a distinction between them in the dis- 
tribution and sale of the drug and that it is not 
necessary that the nowth of the poppy and the 
manufacture and side of opium in British India 
should be prohibited except for medical pur- 
poses." The despatch of Lord Hardinge’s Govern- 
ment was approvingly quoted by Lord Beading’s 
Government a few years ago. It has long been 
recognised that any attempt to eradicate by 
law the use of opium would be open to all the 
objections involved in bureaucratic interference 
with popular custom. Eating it is largely 
quasi-medical ; it is used for the prevention, 
cure and alleviation of disease, as a prophylactic 
as an anodyne and as the commonest and most 
treasured household medicine of the people, to 
whom qualified medical assistanoeis inaccessible. 
It is also taken as a solace, as a tonic and as a 
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restorative to lessen or avert fatigue and in other 
ways in which, when moderately used, it is 
relatively innocuous. 

Present Policy.— The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be seme real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgoice of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu* 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence it is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express. 

Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never- 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high . This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certato 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquirv. In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there wfts no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless causes for what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many placea 

While speaking at the Second Geneva Opium 
Conference on 19th January 1925, Lord Cecil 
stated that he had seen figures, apparently 
taken from a report made by the United States 
Treasury, to the effect that consumption was 
greater in America than in India. The estimate 
framed by the Advisory Committee of the 
League of the annual requirements of opium 
for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes is 
600 milligrammes or 9*25 grains per capital 
which is roughly equivalent to 6 mdian seers 
per 10,000. The Health Committee of the 
League opined that this could be reduced to 
450 milligrammes, or 6.94 grains in countries 
possessing a well developed medical service. 
The consumption per capita in British India 
during 1924-25 worked out at 17*2 grains 
per head. The rate of consumption has cer- 
tainly fallen since the compilation of this 
published figure. The amount includes veteri- 
nary uses and these are extensive, though to 
recure statistics of the quantity of opium 
given to animals is impossible. Allowance 
also has to be made for the poor morphine con- 


tent of Indian opium, which is about 9 per cent, 
at 90 deg. consistence, and the limited number 
of medical practitioners trained on Western lines 
to administer strictly measured doses. Lord 
Cecil's statement at the League of Nations was 
received with extreme criticism by Mr. Porter 
of the American delegation. Mr. Porter said 
the American statistics cited had been disavowed 
and that Lord Cecil’s observations were a ** vile 
slander upon the people of the United States." 
Lord Cecil apologised and withdrew his state- 
ment. But Mr. Frederick Wallis, Commissioner 
of Correction, New York, writing in the Current 
History Magazine for February, 1925, showed 
the annual per capita consumption in Italy to 
be one grain, in Germany 2 grains, in England 
3 grains, in France 4 grains and in the United 
States 36 grains. In "Current History" for 
March, 1925, Mr. Wallis defended this last 
figure and said that in iview of the smuggling 
into the United States " it would appear to me 
that the consumption would be much larger than 
the Government officially gave as 36 grains.’* 
It appears now to be recognised by all sane 
opinion throughout the world that India has the 
cleanest sheet if any in regard to opium control 
and export. Even the former ill informed 
sentimental attacks upon the Government in 
these respects have almost stopped. 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord. Cultivation of tlie poppy in British 
India is confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Ghazipurin 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license. Importation into 
British from the Indian States is controlled by 
prohibition of imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement. Cultiva- 
tion in British Indials progressively and rapidly 
being reduced. The sown area in British India 
which produced the crop of 1931-32 was 37,012 
acres, i.c., 26.3 per cent of the area In 1922-23, 
and 20 per cent of that in 1912-13. The process 
of reduction was stayed in 1931-1932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought to a 
dangerously low level. Progressive and rapid 
reduction was resumed in 1933. The con- 
sumption of opium in the different provinces 
in India in 1932 is approximately as follows 

lbs. 


Madras 62,568 

Bombay (including Sind) . . . . 51,090 

Bengal 64,135 

United Provinces 39,880 

Punjab 62,210 

Burma 41,330 

Bihar & Orissa 37,724 

Central Provinces and Berar . . . . 26,446 

Assam 30,512 

Administered Areas (a) . . . . _ 14,445 

Total for British India .. . . 4,28,340 

Aden . 90 

(a) North-West Frontier Province, Balu- 
chistan, Ajmer-Merwara and Delhi. 
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'J lie populutioii of Blitish India aecoidiiiK to 
the lyJiJ C'eiisii8ij5 271 ,526,902, and theroiihiiiiip- 
tion }>ei head m lintiish India, exeludinR Aden, 
inclusive of tlic opium used loi veterinary 
purposes but excluding that consumed for 
medicinal puiixises was 11.04 grs. per head of 
the population. The population of Aden in 
1931 was 50,800 and the opium consumption 
per head was 12.3 grs. 

Close supervision is maintained over the 
licensed vendois in all paits ot British India, 
the conditions ot then licenses requiie that the 


shop*, shall .ilwavs be open to inspection, that no 
opium shall he sold to children or bad cluiracters, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the juesenbed hours, that 
only unadulteiated Government opium shall be 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consuinidion shall be permitted on the premises, 
tliat full accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
oi moie than one or two tolas shall be recxirdcd. 
These <‘omlitions are effectively cnfoiced by the 
excise dc])artments oi the various provinces. 


GLASS AND ( 

The total valu<‘ of flic imfjorts of glass and 
glassware amounted to Its. 122 lakhs in 1933-34 
as compaied with Its. 1,42 lakhs m 1932-33 
Almost all the im])ortant descriptions undei thi^ 
head recoided d(*ereases Japan still retaineil 
the foremost ])ositloii although the value oi 
her export'^ shiank to Its, 57 lakhs iiom 
its. t55 lakhs m 1 932-3 h 

Manufacture of Glass in India. — Glass 
was manuiactured in India centuries before 
Christ and l‘liny makes mention of “Indian 
Glass” as being of superior quality. As a 
result of recent archaiological explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovered indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. But no further tiacos 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur- 
vive ; yet, It is certain tliat by the sixteenth 
centui y it was an estahlislicd Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles. 'Hie quality 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond tliis stage 
the industry liad not progressed until the nine- 
ties of the last century. Manufacture of glass 
in India on modern European lines dates 
from the nineties of the last century, when 
some pioneer efforts were made in this line. 
Since then a number of concerns have been 
started, a number of them have failed. They 
mainly devote themselves to the manufacture 
of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on a small scale. This, therefore, 
is the criterion wliich determines the two well- 
defined classes of the industry in its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (li) 
the modern Factory Industry. 

(1) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
represented in all parts of the country, f»ut has 
its chief centres in Firozabad District of U. P., 
and Bclgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from “ glass cakes or blocks ” 
made in larger Factories. The industry is at 
present in a ilourialiing state and supplies nearly 
one-tliird of the Indian demand for bangles 
The quality has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present 
the turnover in this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year. But these bangles have now 
to face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose ** silky ” bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones. 

(li) The modern Factory type of organization 
of this Industry is just in its infancy at 


GLASSWABE. 

present. The existing Factories mostly stop at 
I producing glass cakes tor bangles as in Firozabad 
or simiile kind of lampwares and bottles. 
There is one factory in the D nited Provinces 
which since 1929 has been manufacturing 
sheet glass. Artistic glassware is out of the 
question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it. War caused a 
great decrease in volume — though not so much 
in value which was much increased — of the 
imports of the lampware, etc., and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale. The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware. There are a number of Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of wluch 
two or three only produce bottle and carboys 
also. The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay, Jiibbulpore, Allahabad, and Bijhoi 
and Ambala ; while bottles are only manufac- 
r-ured at Naini and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta. 

During the later years of the war period, 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass. 

Causes of failure. — Kecords of the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failures In some 
cases were due in part at least to prevcntible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An Ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
(6) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market. At least two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories in their initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or feur different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lamp- 
ware, bottles, and bangles, etc. (5) Paucity 
of sufficient fluid capital for initial expenses for 
machinery or other improvements or even in 
some cases for running the concern in the 
beginning. 
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But beyond these there are certain reaJ and 
special causes that contributed to the failure of 
some of these and hinder the progress of the 
rest. Chief among them are (1) The Industry 
is in its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental. (2) No expert guidance in this 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 

The present Indian workmen in this line 
and blowers are few in number and illiterate. 
They, therefore, master the situation and are 
unamendable to management. (4) Heavy 
cost of good fuel, the works usually being 
situated where good sand and quartz can be 
obtained, and consequently, in most cases, at 
a great distance from the coal-fields. (5) To 
a certain extent, competition from Japan and 
European countries. 


The Indian Industrial (Commission say in their 
Report (Appendix Ei., viz . : “ The Glass Indus- 
try, even lu its simplest form is highly technical 
and can be etficiently carried on only by 
scientifically trained managers and expert work- 
men. The present stage lias been reached by 
importing men, only partially equipped with 
the necessary qualifications, from Europe and 
Japan, and by sending Indian students abroad 
to pick up what knowledge they can. The 
glass industry is a closed trade and its secrets 
are carefully guarded, so that the latter method 
has not proved conspicuously successful.” 

Bibliography — Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix) ; Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. ”Notes on 
Glass Manufacture." By C. S. Fox. (Bulletin No. 
29 of Indian Industries and Labour. 1922.) 


HIDES, SKINS 

India's local manufactures of skins and leather , 
have steadily increased in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good ; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Exports to enemy countries ^ especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hii^cs, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material. The raw 
hide business of India had up to that time 
been largely, if not quite entirely, in the 
hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin and Germany had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war slie took 39 per 
cent, of the total exports. In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent, and in 1913-14, 35 per cent. 
Germany still takes the major share of 
India’s raw hides while America takes the bulk 
of goat skin exports. Shipments of tanned 
hides go mostly to Great Britain. 

. The exports of hides and skins, tanned <n 
dressed, amounted to 19,7tl0 tons valued at 
Bs. .565 lakhs as compared with 14,500 tons 
valued at Hs. 466 lakhs m 1932-33. 

Conditions of the Trade. — The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic is 
subject to considerable fiuctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
years for instance the exports of untanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure. Tiie tratfle 
Is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns It to a position of degradation and 
neglect : it has thus become a monopoly within a 
restricted community and suffers from the loss 
of competition and popular interest and favour. 

Uses of Indian Hides.— The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots ; 
partially taimed skins are used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used in cotton mills for drawing 
the thread. Haw sheepskins are used for similar 
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I articles and also for gloves. They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy. Raw 
goatskins are used almost entirely in the raanu- 
iactiirc of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer. 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre. Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result ot the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
ior supervision at up-country points. It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation. 

Protecting the Industry. — The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present In the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action t<* 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows : * * It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
plained tiiat ** the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
fiounsbing tanning mdustry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
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with the diminution of military requirements, 
If some other eupport is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case proteotton in the shape of a 15 per 
cent export duty is Jnstiflable and ought to 
be effective. It is dearly Just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Thoush Indian tanneries 
have enormously Increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, BO far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 


proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. 1 should add that it is proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of this rebate to hides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire, 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad will not be entitled to any rebate/* 

Indigenous methods. — India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner's cassia. Mangroves, and Mjrra- 
boiams. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


While India will have to depend for some 
time to come on foreign manufacturers for her 
supply of textile machinery, power plants 
and other industrial requirements, Indian 
engineers and chemical experts will have ample 
opportunity to exercise thfdr inventive skill 
in various other directions. These may include 
agricultural implements, domestic appliances, 
drying and moistening apparatus, labour- 
saving devices, small manufactures in hard- 
ware, pumps, water lifts, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and ]>ermaneut 
ways, railway signalling and cx)!itrolling, railway 
vehicles, buildings and structures, valves and 
(‘ocks, latrines, closets and sanitary appliances. 
There will also be new chemical processes an 
apparatus including the manufacture of vege- 
table products, foodstuffs, treatment of oil 
seeds, the use of by-products and waste 
materials, use of starchy raw materials for the 
sizing of yarn and cloth, tallow substitutes, 
manufacture of caustic soda, soda ash, bleaching 
powder and chlorlr e and other chemical 
products for use in the various industries which 
the country will be engaged in developing in 
the near future. 

A handbook to the Patent Office in India 
which is published by the Government 
Pmss, Delhi, gives the various Aots, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together! 
with hints for the preparation of specifications j 
and dtawinga, hints lor searohers and other 
Valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in BO convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The existtog Indian Patent Law is 
contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Aot, 1911 as amended in 1080 and the Buies of 
1983. The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally in 
books, pictures, music and other matters which 
fall under the Indian Copyright Aot III of 
1914. There is, in fact, no provision of law in 
British India for the registration of Trade Marks 
which are protected under the Merchandise 
Marks Aet, (TV of 1889) which forms Chapter 
XVIII of the Indian Penal Code, 


On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major interest. One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Boyal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to gome Informalities, the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. 'In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of loventlong Act 
of 1888, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States. Of the latter Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda, Travancore, Marwar, 
Cochin, Kashmir and Jamu have ordinances 
of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as 'they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the United Kingdom or to any other British 
Possession, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 months 
priority in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, the Irish Free State, 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon and vice 
versa. The object of the Act of 1911 was to 
provide a simpler more direct, and more effec- 
tive procedure in regard both to the grant of 
patent rights and to their subsequent existence 
and operation. The changes made in the law 
need not here be referred to in detail. They 
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gave further protection both to the inventor 
by providing that his application should be kept 
secret until acceptance, and to the public, by 
increasing the facilities for opposition at an 
effective period. At the same time a Controller 
of Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters prevtouslv 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed ** patent'* instead of for the mere 
recognition of an “exclusive privilege." The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modilicationB those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1007. 

New Legislation.—Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1011 has been further amended by Act 
VII of 1030 and includes the following : — 

If an Application comprises more than one 
invention the additional inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the original application. 

The term of the Patent will be 16 year?* 
instead of 14 years. 

* Patent of Addition will l)e granted on the 
original patent without the payment ot 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent. 

Fresh provisions are made for the use of an 
invention by Government. 

Government will grant licences to the public 
on application if the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms. 

Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act. 

The period of opposition to the grant of a 
patent has been extended to 4 months from 
the date of the notification of the ** Acceptance ’’ 
of the application, instead of 8 months. The 
provisions contained in the Indian Patents 
and Designs Rules, as ‘ regarded divisional 
applications in respect of inventions covered 
by the original application and divided there- 
from, have been amplified and embodied in the 
Act tself. Section 10 has been amended to 
empower the Controller to decide disputes about 
proceeding with the applications for patents, | 
that may occur between the applicants and third 
parties, or between joint applicants among I 
themselves. ’ 

The time lot appeal to the Qoveinoi-General^ 
in Council has been extended to 3 months, 
instead of 2 months from the date of the decision 
appealed against. A new Section 21A has 
been provided relating to secret patents. A 
new Section 86A has been provided for giving 
relief in suits for infringement of patents in 
respect of valid claim, despite the existence of 
invalid claims in the specifloatlon. 

The deflnitioahas been altered as to the person 
entered on the Register as the grantee or pro- 

C or of the patent. Section 78A (4) has 
amended to enable British India to enter 
into reciprocal arrangement with the Indian 
States. 


The definition of the term “ Design " has 
been altered, and the time for applying to secure 
for the registration in India, the priority date of 
the application in the United Kingdom or other 
parts of the British Empire, has been extended 
to 6 months. . 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (One Rupee 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places : — 

A.HMBD1BAD..R. C. Technical Institute. 
.I.LLAH AB AD . . Fubli c Library. 

Banoalobb .Indian Institute of Science. 


BABobA ..Department of Commerce and 

Indnstry. 

Bombay . . Record Office. 

„ ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Inst - 
tute, Matunga. 

„ ..The Bombay Textile and Engin- 

eering Association, No. lA, 
Sussex Road, Parel. 

Oaloutta ..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House Street. 


. Bengal Engineering 
Sid pur. 


College, 


Cawnporb 


. .OfficeoftheDistrictBoard, Dacca. 
. Office of the Deputy Commissioner. 


. Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 

Ohinsubab . . Office of the Commissioner, Burd* 
wan Division. 

OHiTTAGONO. Office Of the Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division. 

Dacca 

Dblhi 

Hypbbabad • Industries and Commerce Depart- 
ment of His Highnoss the 
Nizam's Government. 

Kabachi . . Office of the City Deputy Collector. 

Labobb . . Punjab Public Library. 

Loudon ..The Patent Office, 26, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 

Madbas . .Record Office, Egmore. 

. .College otEuglueeiVug. 

M. 1 B 011 E . ^Office ol the Secretary to Govern- 

ment, General and Revenue 
Department. 

Naopub . .Victoria Technical Institute. 

POONA . . College of Engineering . 

Ranchi . . Office of the Director of Indus- 

tries, Bihar & Orissa. 

Rangoon . . Office of the Revenue Secretary, 
Government Of Burma. 

ROOBXBB . . Thomason College. 

Sholapub ..Office of the Collector. 






Insurance in India. 


According to the report hv Mr N, Mukaiji 
Actuary to the Goveiniuent of India, contained 
in the Indian Insurane-e Year Book, 1932, the 
number ot com])anies subject to tlw' provisions 
ot the Indian Life Assnianee (’oinpaiiies Act ot 
1912 and the Indian Insniann' (kmipanies Act 
oi 102S is 2S2 ol whicli 13(i companies aic 
(!onstitut<‘d in India and 1 4(» cf)mpanH*s an 
constituted outsuh' India. Ol the 13l> Indian 
companies, 60 an* establislu'd in the Bombay 
Presidency, 25 in Bengal, 21 in the Madias 
Presidi'iiey, 14 in the Punjab, 8 in Delhi. 2 each 
in the Cential Provimies, Ajmei and Bnima 
and 1 each in Burma and the U P Of tin* 
146 non-Indian companies 71 are constitubsl 
in the United Tvingdom, 31 in tlie Biitish 
Dominions and ('olonies, 18 in the (’ontiiicnt ot 
Eiiiope, 12 in tin* United States ot Ainciica, 9 
111 Japan and 5 in Java. 

Most of the Indian conijianies cairy on 
life assurance lui^iiK'ss onh Pliev aie 103 
in number and ot tlie lenuinin" 33 liidi.in 
comiianips, 20 carry on hh' business alonjr M’lth 
otliei insurance business and 13 cairy on iiisii- 
lance business other tlian lit(‘. 

Besides tlie Indian lif(‘ oWiccs, thcic aie sone* 
pension tuiids, mostly eonnected with (io\ein- 
ment oflau's, whicli aie (‘\empt tiom tlu* ojiei.i- 
tion ot the Act and th(‘ Indian Post Ofhcc 
Insuiancc Fund is also exemjit As leuaids 
non-Jndian companies, most of them cany on 
insuiancc business othei than life Out ol tin 
total number ot 146 non-Jndian conip.inu's, 
122 cairy on insuiancc business othei than 
hte, 10 cairy on hh* business only and 14 cairy 
on life biisini'ss alonj? with other insuranci* 
busiiu'ss. Of the latter 24 companies, 16 ai(‘ 
constituted in the United Kingdom, 6 in the 
British Dominions and Oolonieb and 1 each in 
Germany and Switzerland. 

'J’he total new life assurance business 
effected in India during 1031 amounted to 125,000 
policies assuring a sum ot nearly 26^ cioies and 
yielding a premium income ot 1 'j cioic, of which 
the new business done by Indian companies 
amounted to 97,000 jiolicies assuring a sum ol 
17 croies and having a premium inconu* of 

croie The share of the British I’ompanies in 
lespcct ot new' sums assured is 3^ croies, of the 
Dominion and ('olonial companies about 6 croies 
and of the single German company ^ ciorc. 

The average sum assured under th(‘ new 
policies issued by Indian companies is Its 1,764 
and under those issued by non-Indian companies 
lls 3,400 

The total life assurance business effected in 
India and n'lnaining in force at the end of 103J 
aiiioiiiited to 714,000 policies assuring a total 


sum of 168 croies inchidliig reversionary bonus 
additions and having a jirciniiim income of veiy 
nearly 81 crores Of this the share of Indian 
comjianies is lepri'sented bv 502,000 poliCK'S 
assuimg a slim of 04 crori's and ha%ing a pu'- 
mium income ot 41 crorcs 

Most ot the Indian companu's now' transact 
lilc assiuame biisitu'SS on the scieiitdic piinciple 
but theic aic still souk* whiih caiiv on busiiu ss 
on th(‘ dividing plan under which the sum 
as.siiicd is not tived but dt^jn'iids on tht' dnision 
ot a ]>oition of (*ach veai’s premium income 
amongst tla‘ claims arising in that \eai 'IMie 
Goveinmeut ot India Actuary says in ins latest 
annual lepoit that the main dch'ct ol tlniding 
iiisuiance business is that pohcv-holdeis in 
each cLiss aie diaiged tlu* same late ot picinium 
ot subsciiption 11 lesjicctnc ot then age on 
admission ranging cmui in some cases tiom 
18 tt» 60 viMis “ Business ot this nataiie is 
not only unsound but is a])t t o lend itstdt to the 
piacti((‘ ot fraud on the pai t. ot pohcv-li(dilers 
and agents and latei on l>v the company It 
has been declared to be the cuisi> ot in^uiance 
enhipiise in India” Bidore tlu Act (tf 1012 
W'as passed thcK' wen* numi'ious coinpanii'S 
w'hicli tiansacted hte assuianci* business mi the 
dividing plan and most ot them came t(» giud. 
Ot such companies which W'eie in cMstimce at 
the tinu' ot th(' passing ol thi* Act the majority 
have <Iisap]K*ared and some have stopjied 
issuing jiohcies on the dividing plan A tew' n(‘W 
companies have taki'u up this dividing insiiiance 
busiiK'ss and it will not Ix' lung befoie they 
icalise then misiaki'. 

Sonic Indian hte otlices havi* exhuided their 
opmatioiis outside India, mostly in Biitish East 
Atiica aiul in the Neai East. The total new 
sums assuied by these offices outside India in 
1931 amount(‘d to 66 lakhs yudding a piemiiim 
income of 4 lakhs and tin* total sum assuied 
including reversionary bonus additions lufoico 
at the end of 1931 amounti'd to 4 crorc's, 
having a jiiemiuins iiicoiiK' oi 211, lakhs 

The total new' annuity business elli'cted duiing 
1 1931 W'as foi tlie amount ot about. .V lakh pel 
annum, which was miually shaied "bv Indian 
and non-lndiun compaiiH's. 'The total annuity, 
business lemaining in loici* at the (‘iid ot the year 
was loi th(‘ amount ot 3i lakhs per annum, ot 
which the amount ])avabli“ bv Indian comjianies 
was a little over It lakhs pei annum 

The hte assiiranci' bU'^lness ot Indian com- 
panies W'hich steadily increased dining Jl 
yeaiH up to 1929 r(*c('iv('d a setback in 1930 
owing to the gcncial financial dejuession The. 
following table shows the new business effec- 
ted ''ince 1921 in each year and the total busini'ss 
remaining in force at the end ot the* year. 


_ _ ___ _ 

New business 

year. 

written during 


the year. 

1921 

5,47 laklis. 

1922 

5,64 „ 

1923 

5,85 ,, 

1924 

6,89 „ 

1925 

8,15 „ 

1926 

10,35 „ 

1927 

12,77 „ 

1928 

15,41 „ 

1929 

17,29 „ 

1930 

16,50 „ 

1931 

1 17,76 „ 


Total business 
remaining in force at 
the end of tin* year. 
34 croies. 

37 ., 

39 „ 

42 „ 

47 „ 

53 „ 

60 „ 

71 

82 „ 

89 „ 

98 „ 
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A large portion of the new bugincsB transacted 
by the younger and less firmly established com- 
panies lapsed within a short time and the growth 
of total business in their case is not commen- 
surate with the volume of new business trans- 
acted in eacli year. The total business which 
lapsed during 1931 was 74 crores and was over 
40 per cent, of the total new business. 

The net Income of the Indian companies 
under tiieir life assurance business trom pre- 
miums and inten'st amount(‘(l to 5^ crores 
in 1931 and was in excess of 4 crore over the 
corresponding income of the previous year. 
(Haims amounted to IV crore and exceeded 
the previous year’s figure by J2 lakhs. (Jlaims 
by deatli showed an increase 5 lakhs and 


claims by survivance an increase of 7 lakhs, 
respectively. 

The life assurance funds increased by nearly 2 
cror(‘s during 1931 and amounted to 22^ crores 
at the end of that year. The average rate of 
interest earned on the life funds during the 
year was a little less than per cent. 

The Post Offico Insuranco Fund was instituted 
by the Government of India in 1883 for the 
benefit of the postal employees but gradually 
admission to it has been thrown op<ui to almost 
all claB8(‘8 of Government servants who are 
employed on civil duties. The following arc 
some of the important particulars relating to 
the business of the Fund during the four yeais 
1929 to 1 932 



New business effected 
during the 
year. 

Total business remaining 
in force at the end 
of the year. 


Life 

Year 

ending 

31st 

March. 

Numb(‘r 

of 

policies. 

Total 

sums 

assured. 

Number 

of 

policies. 

Total 

sums 

assured 

and 

bonuses. 

Total 

income. 

Assurance 
fund at the 
end of the 
year. 

1929 . 

7,582 

1,43,41,000 

64,474 

13,02,47,000 

63,17,000 

3,64,44,000 

1930 . . 

8,894 

1,49,50,000 

71,479 

14,17,81,000 

09,36,000 

4,02,80,000 

1931 ., 

9,710 

1,50,38,000 

79,058 

15,32,85,000 

76,05,000 

4,46,46,000 

1932 . . 

0,484 

98,15,000 

83,165 

15,88,89,000 

81,39,000 

4,91,47,000 


Fire. Marine and Miscellaneous Insii* 
ranee Business- — Th(' net Indian premium 
income of all companies under insurance busi- 
ness other than life assurance during 1931 was 
24 crores of which the Indian companies’ sliarc 
was ^ crore and that of the non-Indian com- 
IMiuies 1 crore. The total amount is composed 
of— 

1,28 lakhs from fire. 

43 lakhs from marine, and 

77 lukhs from miscellaneous insurance 
busiiu'ss. 

The Indian companies leceived — 

28 lakhs from fire, 


7 lakhs from marine, and 
24 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business. 

The total assets of Indian companies 

amount to 29 crores of which stock exchange 
securities form the bulk. These securities are 
shown in the account at a net value of 20}^ crores. 
Mortgage loans on policies and on stocks and 
shares are shown at 4 crores ; land and house 
property arc valued at 14 crore ; deposits, cash 
and stamps, are shown at | crore, accrued 
interest at \ crore ; agents balances and oth(?r 
outstanding items at 14 crore ; and loans on 
personal secuiity and other miscellaneous assets 
at 4 crore. Investments of Indian companies 
outside India consist mainly of stock exchange 
I securities and amount to ^ crore. 
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Customs Tariff. 


General import duties are levied for fiscal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
industries. Any duties imposed for protective 
purposes arc on the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board, as accepted or amended by 
Government. Under the terms of the Ottawa 
Agreement a large range of British and Colonial 
goods received a preferential rate of duty from 
January 1, 1933. But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
rates articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary in the Interests of the 
country. Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free. Machinery, printing ma> 
terials,etc., are assessed at 10 per cent, and iron 
and steel railway material and ships at 15| 
percent. 

fie-lmports. — Articles of foreign produc- 
tion on which import duty has been once paid, 
if subsequently exported, are on re-import 
exempted from duty on the following condi- 
tions : — 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied — 

(1) of the identity of the articles ; 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export ; 

(3) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subse- 
quent re-import; 

(4) tliat they are private personal property 
re-imported for personal use, not mer- 
chandise for sale ; 

(5) that not more than three years have 
passed since they were re-exported. 

Duty is, however, charged on the cost of 
alterations, additions, renovations and repairs, 
involving the substitution of new parts, 
clone to the articles while abroad, which 
should be declared by the person re-importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplied to 
him at the time of re-importation. 

To facilitate identification on re-importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
Department at the time of sh^ipment of the 
articles which should be tendered for examin- 
ation. 

This concession of free entry on re-importa- 
tion is not extended for the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Bodies. 

Drawbacks- — When any goods, capable 
of beine easily identified which have been im- 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have been paid on importation, are re-exported 
by sea from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board I 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven- i 
eighths of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback : 

Provided that, in everv such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re-export he made within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown by the records 
of tiie Custom House, or within such extended 


term as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufficient cause being shown 
in any case determines, provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 3 years. 

When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re-exported by sea as 
aforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as if they had been so re-exported from the 
former port 1 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Officer- 
in-Oharge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the date 
on which they were first imported into British 
India. 

No drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
established at the time of re-export. 

No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless payment be demanded within 
six months from the date of entry for ship- 
ment. 

Every person, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export- 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-landed and are not intended 
to be re-landed at any Customs port ; and that 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon. 

Merchandise Marks.— Importers into India 
especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat- 
ing to merchandise marks. In Appendix II 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1880, and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued there- 
under. The following summary of the regula- 
tions in force does not claim to be exhaustive. 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to the Merchandise 
Marks Manual which is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified 
conveniently under four heads ; — 

1 . Counterfeit trade marks ; 

2 . Trade descriptions that are false in re- 
spect of the country of origin ; 

3. Trade descriptions that are false in other 
respects: and 

4. Lengths not properly ctamped on pieep- 
^oods, 
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Sea-cow or move teeth, each 220 
not less than 3 lb. and under 
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Sea-cow or moye teeth, each 130 
less than 3 lb. 
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9(1) I'OFFEE. canned or bottled , , ' Pieferential re- . SO per cent, ad 20 per cent 20 per cent 

I \enue. rnlorem ad valornn advulorf'm. 
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Oambier, block and cube 

Gambler in flakes or circular 
pieces 



Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro- 
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Basket 

Outers 

Inners 
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The rate of excise duty on the 1st Janiiar>% 193r>. and until turther notice, on sugar produced in any factorj" in British India and either issued 
: used within such factory is (>) lo annas per cwt on Khandmn Sugar and (?i) Re 1-5 per cwt. on all other Sugar except Salmyra Sugar. 
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Tobacco, manufactureci, not otheiwi<e Revenue . K< 3-12 per lb 
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(a) not exceeding 16 per cent 58 

(b) over 16 per cent, not ex- 72 
ceeding 20 per cent. 

(c) exceeding 20 per cent. . . 144 
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* Under Government of Iniia, Finance Department, (Central Revenues), Xotification No 14. dated the 9th April 1932, as amended subse- 
quently, wall pictures and diagrams such as are ordinarily used for instructional purposes are exempt from payment of Import duty. 
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Customs Tariff. 







♦ Under Government of India, Finance Department, (Central Bevenues), Notification No. 14, dated the 9th April 1932, as amended subs^ 
quentlv, (1) Chinese silk piece-goods, the following, namely, Ghat-Pote, plain and flower, and Garize, plain and flower, are Imble to duty at 50 per cent. 
ad mlorem plus Be. 1 per lb., and (2) Paj, all sorta, are exempt from so much of the duty as is in excess of 75 per cent, ad valorem. 
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• Under Government of India, finance Department, (Central Revenues), Notification No. 14. dated the 9th April 1932, as amended subse- i 
quently, woolen all-over embroidered with artificial silk are exempt from so much of the duty as is m excess of 35 per cent, ad valorem or Re. 1-2 j 
per lb. whichever is higher (standard) and 25 per cent ad valorem, (preferential). 
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whichever is higher 

54 (1) Boots and Shoes comiwsed mainly of leather .. Preferential 30 per cent, ad valorem 20 per cent. 

revenue. or six annas per pair, ad valorem 

whichever is higher, or 5 annas 
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having a capacity of more than 7^ ozs. | revenue. or five annas pei 

dozen, whichever is 
, higher. 
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t Under Government of India. Finance Department, (Central Revenues), Notification No. 14, dated the 9th April 1932, as amended siibse 

V. 2\ll rliP arTii*lp<& Ini'^liinPH m fHic o<i»a ImKl^ 4i-k *in ^ 




• Under Government of India, Finance Department, (Central Revenues), Notification No. 14, dated the 9th April 1932, as amended subse- 
quently, articles of imitation jewellery (including buttons and other fasteners) which consist of, or include, base metal plated with gold or sliver 
and In which the proportion of precious metal to total metallic, contents, is less than 1.5 per cent, are liable to duty as ‘ hardware, other sorts ’ at the 
standard rate of 30 per cent, ad valorem or the preferential rate of 20 per cent, ad valorem, as the case may be under Item No. 71. 

t The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1936, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British India is Rs. 4 per ton. 
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The rate of excise duty on the 1st Januarj’, 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British India is Rs. 4 per ton. 
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Xails, bullock and horse-shoe. 
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27 


The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1935 and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in India is Rs. 4 per ton 
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The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British India is Rs. 4 per ton. 
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The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1935, and until further notice, on all steel insots produced m British India is Rs. 4 per ton. 
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The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British India is Rs. 4 per ton. 
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The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in Bntih India is K**. 4 per ton. 
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Finance. 


'I'hc gradual r volution of tlic present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
retleetioii of lier constitutional dcvclox>ment- 
Those who take a broad view of the history of 
Federal Stiitfis — and by whatever name it 
may be <‘alled India must in its jjolitical struc- 
tur(* be a Federal State — notlnng is more 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may 
be calh'd the adjiistmiuit of Federal and State 
rights. There is a constant mutation m tlie 
powers of the central government and the 
federal eom]»onents, tliough in India we use 
the terms “(lo\ eminent of India*’ and “Pro- 
vincial (iovernmenis ’’ to describe them. In 
the earlif'sl days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and esjiei iully the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes Independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in liOiuion. After tlie middle 
of the nmcteiMith century the process was 
reversed, and the Governinent of India was all- 
j)OW<‘rful, contndling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure. This 
cuntialisation reached its Idghest jioint during 
the long Viccrovalty of Lord Ourzon,who was 
so jeaUniH of his supremi' authority that be 
sought 1o deprive tlie Presidency Governors 
of tlu'ir right to corresjiond direct with the 
Secrciary of 8taie for India. This system 
was found top-hoa\y in the days of Ids succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in In th(‘ matter of finance the measures 
took the foirn of long-1 erin “contracts’’ with 
tlie I’rovincial (Jovi'inments, and later in the 
assigniiK'ut of definite heads of revenue to the 
l*ro\iucial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged xirogress A mueh clearer cut was 
made will'll the great reform sclieme cniliodied 
in tlie Government of Judin Act of 1919 was 
passed llcie, for all |)ractical reasons. Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
flnunees of the G ivormnent of India, and with 
one reservation tlie Jgical Govi'rninents W'ere 
made masters in their own financial houses 
Tlie reservation aiose from tlie circumstance 
that the funds of tlie Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
coutrihutious from tlic Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixed in the siia])e of definite 
sums, winch tiio Provincial Go^emmcnt8 had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash. They varied 
between Province and I’rovince, on a scale 
wliich at first sight seemed inequitable, hut 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of tiiese contrihutions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop Its re- 
venues to the point wlicn they would balance 
witliout draw >ng from the Provinces. They w’ere 
an open sore, each Province claimingthat it paid 
an undue ])roportion of tlie total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
was no possihilltv of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fwt as 
the finances of ttie Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1928-29. 


But tills did not end the discussion indeed 
it was only the first phase. A large issue 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the J’rovinces are in an unsatisfactory state. 
Broadly the issue may be put in this way. The 
Government of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs. The Provinces are left with 
resources which are either almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition. At the same time the Provinces are con- 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. The 
burden is heaviest in the industrial provinces, 
such us Bombay and Bengal. The standard 
of living is high ; wages and costs are a good deal 
above those of the agricultural provinces. This 
means an expensive administration. On the 
other hand the industrial progress which induces 
this costlier administration pours all its taxable 
product into tlie coffers of the Government of 
India. Itules made to give Bombay and Bengal 
some share in the Income Tax receipts have been 
inoperative in practiec. Whilst therefore re- 
lief is felt at tlie abolition of the Provincial 
Contributions under the 1919 settlement, it is 
felt that this does not go far enough, and there is 
still this pressure for some share In the revenues 
from the taxes on income which, it is believed, 
alone can jmt the industrial Provinces on a 
satisfactory basis. 

A Review. 

The financial organisation was, of course, 
reviewed as part of the work of the Round 
'J’ahlc Conference. A sub-eommittee of th«^ 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of iederal finance and tlie ])rmeipleB 
embodied in tin* suh-eommittee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis. A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to suhjee-t to the test of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Fedi'ral and of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scheme. In the course of their report the 
Jt’ederal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income thougli 
defensible in xirinciple w’ould leave the Centre 
m deficit. Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income tax 
estimated to be attributable to it. But in 
view of the incomplete data on which tlie 
estimates were made a special review is said 
to be necessary at the time federation is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages. 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the (?ommittee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in income tax than 
they were entitled to. 
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Kegardiiig posaiblp now soiircc'fl of revenue, 
JVderal or Provincial, the Federal Finanee 
Committee reported as follows : — 

Fedsral. 

Excite on Tobacco. — The present position 
in regard to this tax appears to he that a sub- 
stantial revenue may be (jxpocted from a system 
of vend license's and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed in the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
There is general agreement that sue.h a duty 
could not b(^ imposed on the cultivator, and it 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture 
continues to be so largely carried on in small 
establishments and even as a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Cnits, and their 
Imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India The difliculties in the wav of a 
federal excise may l)c overcome in course of 
tunc, but it would be unsafe for us fo rely on 
tins in the near future. 

Excise on Matches— 1’he imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is already under active 
eonsiderutioii, and w(‘ feel justified'iii contemplat- 
ing tlic cxistenc(' of sucli a duty from the outset 
of federation. W(* ar(' advised that tlie proliable 
net yield of tlie tax lor all-India at a reasonable 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would be about ',i crores, ot which at least 
y 50 crores would be raisi'd in Ihitish India. 

Other Excises — Tt is possible that other 
excise data's may occupy an im]iortatit jilacc 
in the fiscal Policy of India in the future, hut 
we do not feel warranted in lelying upon the i 
introduction of such ini'asurcs in the early 
years of federation. 

Monopolies — We have examined the 
suggestion, made at the Hound Table Couference, 
that federal revenues should be augmented 
by a few selected monopolies From the fiscal 
yioint of view it is only in veiv special 
circumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production, inanufaeture or sale, is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means ot raising revenue. 
Except in so far as the proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, wc can suggi'st no new commodity 
to which the inoiiojioly method could be ajiplied 
with advantage. 'J’he manutacture ot arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
a possible mono])o]v, Is already subject to 
license. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a ditferent footing , hut the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has !x*en 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical. 

Commercial Stamps — In the Peel Report it 
was observed that “ Then; is mucli to be 
said for federalising Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various projiosals made in the past,” 
but no definite recommendation was made. 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure. 

The jicld of certain stamp duties which 
might be placed in this category was, in 1930-31, 
slightly more than one crore. This was a 
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sub-normal year, and the normal yield snould 
be somewhat higher. In 1930-31 about 40 per 
cent, of the yield W’as received by Bombay 
(one-eighth of this being attributable to Sind), 
27 per cent, by Bengal and 12 per cent, by 
JMadras. The loss ot revenue resulting from 
the fcderalisation oi these duties would therefore 
be unevenly distributed, and their fcderalisation 
would not ease the problem of distributing 
income-tax. 

Further, there arc obvious dlffieulties in the 
way ol separating stamp duties into two classes, 
commercial and non-commercial. It could 
only be done by means of a schedule, and a large 
element of purely arbitrary soloetion w'ould 
be involved. The simple constitutional solution 
would be to class all stamp duties as provincial 
sources of revenue. 

We have given some attention to the question 
considered by the Federal Structure Committee 
wliether the Provincial Governments should 
be given power also to fix the rates ot duty on 
all stamps, or whether legislation on tills subject 
should be reserved, wholly or partially, to the 
Federal Government We suggest that the 
Federal (Joverninent should retain the power 
to legislate on behalf of the J*rovinees in regaril 
to those staini) duties which are the subject of 
legislation by the tlentral (Jovi'inment at the 
date of tederatioii Tlie duties whieli are now 
the subject ot central legislation are those on 
acknowledgments, bills of exchange, .share 
eertiflcates, eheijues (not. now dutiable), delivery 
orders in respe-^t of goods, letters ol allotirient 
of shares, letters of credit, insurance policies, 
promissory notes, proxies, receipts and sliipping 
orders. Wc understand that proposals have 
be»*n under consideration for adding other 
duties to this list, and would suggi'st that, if 
any such additions are contemiilated, that 
should he made before the establishment of 
the Federation. 

We ought to add, in this connection, that 
difficultiesalready arise in estimating the share 
of each Province in the proceeds trom the sale 
ot postage stamps tor use on taxed (locumeiits; 
and these difiieulties may lie expected to lead 
to considerable friction with the Provincial 
Governments unless a more sutistactory system 
can be devised. 

Finally, in proposing that the proceeds of 
commercial stamps should be assigned to the 
Units, we have to some extent been Influenced 
by a doubt whether the problems arising from 
the imposition ot federal stamp duties in the 
States might not be disproportionate to the 
revenue involved. We do not, however, wish 
to iirejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation sottleiuent with the States, 
it might be found desirable to in dude these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue. 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to rjpcommenil that 
comracroial stainiis should not bo made a 
source of federal revenue. 

Corporation Tax — From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
che States on th e same basis as the present 
super-tax on companies in British India, the 
yield at present would bo negligible. 
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Provincial. 

Taxation of Tobacco. — Wo have already 
dealt briefly with this question and liave 
BiiKuested that the taxation of tobaeco, otherwise 
than by extdse on prod notion 01 manufacture, 
should rest with tlie Units, hut that the Federal 
(lovernment should be j^iven the rujht to impose 
a general federal excise This «lihtinetion is, 
we think, justified iiy the tact tliat er hiffwlket^t i 
the introduction ot excise* duties on manutacture 
will be difficult, il not impossible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more liiglily industrialised ; and 
as that develojunent takes ])lace an excise 
levied at the factory by one 13 nit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units j 
It will be seen from our later proposals in | 
regard to powers ot taxation that the lederalisa- 
tion of tobai'co excise would not preclude the 
Federal (fovernment from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, It it so desired j 

'I'liere is, unfortunately, no material winch 
would enable us to estimati* tlie yield ot any 
of these forms ot taxation. Tlie ])rovineial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually t hey may lie expected to form at j 
least a vei',v usetui additional source of ]»rovineial 
revenue. 

SucceHion Duties —Bombay Is, wo believe, 
the only Provincial (Jovernin.ent which has 
atteinpfed legi.slatioii tor the imposition ot 
8 uece«slon duties, and the attempt was iinsue- 
cessful. We nriderstand that even that 
(iovi'riunent would hav<* iireferred that legisla- 
tion should have been uiidertakeii by the 
(Jovernineiit ot India. We propose elsewheie 
that sueeession duties should he classed among 
taxes levlaiile by the F(‘deral (fovernment lor 
the benefit of tlie Units ; hut clearly tlie facts 
woiiM not justify reliance on them us a soiiiee 
of revenue in the m'ai tiitnre. 

Terminal Taxes —Wi* have been asked to 
weigh the issues which arise from the proposal 
to intiodiice teri.imul taxes geuerallv as uii 
additional source of reveiiiK' tor the Provinces 
As the argumi'iits lor and against this jiroposal j 
have been so fully set forth in juevious reports, 
It scarcely seems necessary to re-state them here 
Th<> feature ot such taxation which has impiessed 
us most seriously is its operation as, in effect, 
a surcharge on railway indghts. Wlu'rc muniei- 
pal octrois are in toree, there appears to Ik* a 
tendency to substitute for the geiiiTal levy ot J 
du<‘s on all goods cnt(*ring the municipal boun- ^ 
daries the simpler all/ernative of a terminal I 
tax collected at the railway station, and then* I 
is already a danger that this habit may result j 
in diversion ol tratlic to tlie roads. We tiierclore 
recomun*ud that, if tenniiial taxes are to be 
regard<*d as a permanent part of the llnaiiciul ' 
structun*, they should he imposed by the j 
Federal iJegislature for the bcnetlt of the Units 
Such terminal taxes as are already in existence 
(mainly as municipal taxes) will tall into much 
the same (jutegury as other taxes Classed as 
ledcral which, at the time of federation, are 
being levied by certain Units , but though 
it may be necessary tor this reason to authorise 
the municipalities and Frovinces concerned to 
continue to raise tht*se taxes, they should be 
allowed to do so nnlv within limits laid don 11 
by the Federal Legislature, Assam and Uiliar 


and Orissa are the two Provinces which, having 
few or no municipal taxes of the kind at jireseut, 
art* most desirous of deriving provincial revenue 
from this source. While we do not rule out the 
possibility ot terminal taxes m these two Pro- 
vinces and elsewhere as a temjiorary expedient, 
in view of the ])ra(*tice which has grown up in 
I xanoiis jiarts of India, we are not prepared 
! to regard terminal taxes as a normal source of 
revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes. — We 

liavt* not considered the broad issues ol policy 
involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, 
but we have considen'd, as wc wi're eorarnissioned 
to do, tlu* more limited qiH‘stion of “ the 
po.ssit>ility of empowering individual Provinces, 
it th(*y HO desire, to raise, or apjiropriate tlie 
liroeeeds ol a tax on agricultural incomes. ’* 
in view of the close connection between this 
[ subject and land revenue, wc agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Province's. For tlu* same ri*ason, we think 
[ that this right should be ri'Hlrieted tf) the 
taxation ot income originating in the Province 
eoiicenu'd There will presumably he no ditti- 
cultv in drafting into the constitution a 
definition ot agri(*nltural income which has 
so long been recognised in Indian income-tax 
law and prae.tici*. 

We an* not prepared to exiiress a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agricultural 
income should lx* aggri'gated for the jmrpose of 
det(‘rmining the right ot the assossee to exemption 
and the rati* ot taxation to whl(*h he is liable on 
either si'e.tion ot Ins income ; and wo doubt 
wlu'ther any provision n(*(*d be inserted in the 
constitution on this point smeti we are advised 
that, in practice, it would scarcely he possible 
fori'ither the Federal ora Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to 
taxation bv it, exet'pt with t-he consent and 
co-o|>oratlon of the other (Jovornment. 

We an* aware of no rt*liable data for estimating 
the yk'ld of such taxation. 

Conclusion — In this survey of possible 
sources ot additional revenue, we have 
deliberately left out of account the question 
whethei or to what exte*nt it would be possible 
to increase the vicld ot existing taxes. We have 
I'onflned ourselves to an examination of new 
sources, ami in this field the results of our 
survey are not eneouragiiig We have found 
that such provincial taxes as appear to be 
within the sphere of practical politics in the 
immediati* future cannot he relied on to yield 
any substantial early additions to provincial 
revenues. In using the phrase “ practical 
politics,’* we are not, of course, expressing 
an opinion as to whether this or that tax ought 
or ought not to be imposed, or even as to whether 
it is or IS not likely to he imposed by the legisla- 
tures of autonomous Provinces when these 
are constituted. We are only noting the 
fact that the opposition to certain forms ot 
taxation, or the difficulty of their imposition, 
is still so great that they are not likely to he 
adopt^ed soon enough to iufluoneo the financial 
situation at the time when the Federation 
comes into being. In tlie federal sphere, the 
' excise on matches is the only tax which we feel 
' justified in taking into account as an 
i remforeement ot federal revepues. 
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Railway Finance* — The year 1924-25 was 
marked by a step of great importance in 
the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
is explained in detail under the section liailwaya 
iq.v.) the Government of India is a great railway 
owner. It owns and operates itself a very large 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are called State Railways ; it is the principal 
shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies which operate them. Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines, the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India. The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
separation of the Railway Budget from the 
general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 


effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues ; and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway exxienditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly. The failw'ay contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent, on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of the surplus profits ; 
further, if after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceeds the sum of Rs. 3 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenues. The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Revenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usu- 
fruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles. 

In the past few years, owing to tlin economic 
depression, the railwaja have been unable to 
make the contribution to general revenues. 


I. RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


The year 1924 marked a distinct and very 
important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country's 
balance sheet. Un to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were in the nature of " windfalls’* going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
certain moderate increases in taxation the 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directly some 34 crores of rupees. 
Nor was this all. Whilst the military resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure if it had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
large part of the North-West Frontier ablaze 
and to thrust on the Govemraeut of India a 
series of costly expeditions. When these were 
completed, there remained the necessity of 
establishing a new Frontier system to take 
the place of that which collapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Waziristan, {q. v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a series of very expensive roads. This 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department of 
the Government of India in the difficult post- 
war peritd of a relaxation of that close control 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
famine and plague. The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
India reached the very high figure of Rs. 100 
crores. This led to two rcbultb. 


Retrenchment and Taxation.— Owing to 
the insistent demand for retrenchment tlie 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 
retrenchment committee, on the model of the 
Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant po8t-w.'>r expenditure of the British 
Government. This cuiiiniittee is generally called 
after its chairman, the Iiichcape Committee. 
It sat in 1928, and presented a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure which 
amounted in the aggregate to Ra. 18 crores. 

Financial equilibrium was established and a 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. 

Statement comparing the actual Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
since 1921-22. 


Year. I 

Revenue. 

1921-22 .. 

1,15,21 

1022-23 .. 

1,21,41 

1923-24 , . 

1,33,17 

1924-25 

1,38,04 

1.33,33 

1925-26 . . 

1926- 27 . . 

1,31,70 

1927-28 . . 

1,25,04 

1928-29 . . 

1,28,24 

1929-30 . . 

1 1,32,69 

1930-31 .. 

1 1,24,60 

1931-32 .. 

1,21,64 

1,26,40 

1932-33 . . 

1933-34 . 

1 1,20,37 

1934-35 . 

' 1,23,38 

(Revised) 
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1 

' 1,21,00 

(Budget) 


In lakhs of Rupees. 


Expeii- [8urplii8( + ) 
dlture. 1 l)eflcit( — ) 


1,38,40 

1.31.88 
1,27,16 
1,28,58 
1,25 ,o:> 
1,23,77 
1 , 22,22 

1.23.88 
1,26,68 
1,30,04 
1,26,50 
1,18,01 
1,14,65 
1,15,19 


—27,65 
—15,02 
+2,39 
-1-5,68 
+ 3,31 
(a) 
{a) 
—32 
+ 27 
—11,58 
—11,75 
+ J,55 
ih) 
-t-13 


1,15,91 1 1 6 


(a) Whole surplus placed to provision for 
reduction or avoidance of debt. 

{b) Sui plus to Earthquake Fund except for 
Rs. 62 lakhs toi debt redemption. 
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II. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
which began in 1930 and attained Its maxi- 
mum the following year. The net result from 
the Government of India’s point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September. 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, he liad a 
sorry tale to tell Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedicrire movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930-31. These 
estimates showed a surplus of Its. 86 lakhs ; the 
revised estimates workeil upto a deficit of 
Its. 13.60 crores, wliich the Finance Member 
said would remain uncovered and would be added 
to the unproductive debt. The main items td 
deterioration as compared with the Budget 
can be summarised as follows ; — 

Lakhs. 


Important revenue heads, viz , 
Customs, Taxes on Income, 

Salt and Opium (net) . . 12,10 

Posts and Telegraphs (including 
the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department) . . . . . . 89 

Finance headings, viz , Debt 
services. Currency and Mint, 1,38 

Other iieads 6 


Total Ils. 14,42 


Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared w’lth the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Ils 13.16 
crores, including a drop of Ils. 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and 4^ crores in income tax. The total 
deterioration iii.der Finance headings was 
Ils. 376 lakhs and on commercial dejiartmcnts 
Ils. 118 lakhs. This meant a total deterioration 
of Ils. 18.10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates tor the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Ils. 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Ils. 17.24 crores. To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Ils. 176 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the ext ent of Ils, 98 lakhs 
in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Jls. 273 lakhs. The estimated deficit w'as 
reduced thereby to Us. 14 51 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation. 

New Taxation Proposals — His proiwsais 
were grouped under two heads, Customs and 
Income Tax. lleferring to the first the Finance 
Member said : '* Hie heads in respect of which 
I propose alterations ot the substantive 
tariff itself, are liquors, sugar, silver bullion, 
beteliiuts, spices and exposed cinematograph 
films. I’ho liqiior duties are to be enhanced 
appreciably ; the duty on beer and the like is 
at present undoubtedly low relatively to those 
on other alcoholic beverages and will be raised 
by about 66 per cent, above the present level, 
while those on wines and spirits (except de- 
natured spirit and spirit used in drugs and 


medicines) will be raised by between ,30 and 40 
per cent. The duty on silver bullion I propose 
to increase from 4 to 6 annas per ounce The 
other items mentioned will be transferred from 
the general rate of duty (now 15 per cent, ad 
valorem) to the ** luxury” rate at 30 per cent. 
Of the surcharges, we have at a stroke added 
to the 30 per cent, schedule a surcharge of 2J 
per cent., to the general or 15 per cent, schedule 
one of 6 per cent., and to the ” luxury” or 30 
per cent, schedule one of 10 per cent. By far 
the most important of these surcharges is that 
5 per cent, on the general revenue schedule 
of 15 per cent., and connected with this, I must 
mention a feature of particular importance. 
We propose for this purpose to treat the basic 
duty of 15 per cent on cotton piece-goods 
on the same lines as the general 15 per cent, 
schedule and to place the surcharge of 5 per 
cent, on these goods also The surcharge on 
the 15 per cent schedule is expected to yield 
90 lakhs for cotton piece-goods and 2,63 lakhs 
for other goods, (bming now to the schedule of 
non-protective special duties, here we have 
made additions appropriate to the general 
scheme, and 1 need only mention specially 
the surcharges that I propose to levy upon 
kerosene and motor spirit Both customs and 
excise dut> on kerosene are to bo raised by 
9 pies per gallon, while motor spirit is to bear a 
surcJiargc of 2 annas per gallon. Finally, I must 
explain my proposals us regards sugar. 'I’hc 
position IS special, because, wdiile 1 am now 
profMising an increase in the duty for revenue 
purposes, we had received, just when my budget 
proposals weie on the point of completion, 
the recommendations of the Tariff lioard for 
the protection of sugai Summarised, the 
Board’s 1 ecommendatioiis are : — (1) a basic 
duty of Its. 6-4-0 per cwt on all classes of sugar. 
Including sugar candy, to be imposed for i.'i 
years ; (2) an additional duty of Ke. 1 per cwt 
on all classes of sugar to be imposed for the first 
7 years ; (3) powei to be taken to add 8 annas 
per cwt. to the dutv at any time if the landed 
price of sugar at Calcutta’ ex-duty falls below 
Ils 4 per maund ; (4) no protective duty on 
molasses. My own proposals for revenue 
purposes had been very close to this, for J hail 
actually contemplated an extra duty round 
about lie. 1 to Ils. 3-8-0 per cwt What J 
have now included is an increase of Ils. 1-4-0 x>cr 
cwt, on all grades of sugar This, as I 
have said, must be regarded purely as a revenue 
measure pending consideration of the Tariff 
Board’s recoiniuendations The combined 
effect of all these proposals as regards Custom 
duties will be to produce an additional revenue 
next year of 9.32 crores. We shall also obtain 
about 50 lakhs more trom the increased import 
duties on galvanized pipes and sheets wliicli the 
House discussed on 28th January last. This will 
raise the additional yield to 9.82 croics. In- 
cidentally, the new duties, which will operate 
from Ist March, and the increased duties on 
galvanized pipes and sheets, which came into 
force on 30th December, will add to our revenue 
for the current year a sum estimated at 88 lakhs, 
thus reducing the current year’s deficit to 
12.68 crores.” 
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Increased Income Tax.— Dealing with his 
proposed new tax on incomes, the Finance 
Member said : “ The taxable minimum income 
for income-tax — Ks. 2,000 — will not be lowered. 
The rate of tax on tlie lowest zone up to 
Its. 4,999 will be raised by 4 pies. The rates on 
liigher grades up to lla 39,999 will be raised in 
soine cases by 5 pics, in some cases by 6 pies, 
and in the liighcst of these grades by 7 pies. 
At present the highest rate is reached at Us. 
40,000. It is now 19 pics 1 propose a rate of 25 
pies on incomes from Its, 40,090 to Its 99,999, 
and a maximum rate of 26 pies on incomes of 
Its. 1 lakh and over The estimated yield ot these 
increases is 5,07 lakhs gross or, deducting 53 
iakhs on account of increased refunds, 4,54 
laklis net In addition to this, I propose certain 
changes as legards super- tax At picsent all 
a'-se.‘‘sees except Hindu undivided families are 
allowed a deduction of Its. 50,000 in computing 
the income liable to snper-tax. This will be 
lowered to Its 30,000 except for Hindu undivided 
families and companies, which will be allowed, 
as at pre.sent,a deduction of Its. 75,000 and 
Its 50,000 respectively. In the new zone, 
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Us. 30,001 to Rs. 50,000 the super-tax rate will 
be 9 pies. Above Its. 50,000 the graduated scales 
will be increased by 2 pies throughout. The 
flat rate for companies will be 1 anna as at 
present. These changes will yield, it is estimated, 
46 lakhs. Thus the total estimated additional 
net revenue from taxes 011 income will be 5 
crores. Briefly they will add an extra charge 
of about 2 to 5 per cent, on all Incomes. The 
rates of additional tax have been so adjusted 
as to produce, in the final result, an evenly 
graduated scale of burden increasing as the 
income increases, and this object must be borne 
in mind in interpreting our proposals. 'Phe 
total yield from the proposed changes in Customs 
duties and taxes on income tivus amounts 
to Ks 1 4.82 crores, as against whicli tlie gap 
to be lilled is Rs 14.51 crores, so that I am left 
with a small surplus of lls. 31 lakhs. 

Silver JOuty. — Referring to silver, the 
Finance Member said the increase of two annas 
an ounce wliii li we are proposing is estimated 
to produce 75 lakhs from the import duty and 
7 lakhs troni tlie excise or 82 lakhs in all. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


The following is a summary of the c.stimatcs of wajs and means In India during 1934-35 and 

193.^)-36 ~ 


( In crores of riipcp.s.) 

I liiTd’gct, I* Revised, 1 Budget, 
L 1934-35. I ^1934-35. | 1935-30. 


Receipts 


1. Excess of Revenue of the Central Government 

over Exjicnditure charged to Revenue. . 

2. Unfunded Debt incurred — 


35.87 


31 08 


32.29 


(ff) Post Otiice (lash Certificates (net) .. 


5..')() 


2,78 


{h) Post Office Savings Bank deposits (net) , . 
(r) Other Savings Bank deposits (net) . . 

3 Appro] (nation for reduction or avoidance of debt. 


6.00 
5.99 
3 (M) 


4. 


6 . 


7 . 


R.ailwav and Posts and Telograjdis Depreciation 
Funds . . .... 

Post Office Cash Ccrtifl<;atc Bonus Fund 

Miscellaneous Deposits and Remittances (net) . 

Tot.\l Receipts .. 
Disbursements. 

Capital Expenditure not charged to Revenue — 
(a) State Railways 
{b) Posts and Telegraiihs 
(c) Other items . . 

Permanent Debt discharged (net) 


-:i5 I 

(.V, I 

2 03 I 
55.78 j 

2 96 1 

.40 

1 29 i 

i 

13 24 j 


7 10 

8.75 

5.87 

0.42 

3.00 

3 00 

1.49 

2 08 

.74 

—.25 

1 .02 

16.45 

55 67 

69 57 


! 

3.50 

.34 j 

.55 

1.42 

6.23 

32.95 

27.61 
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(In rrorca of Rupees ) 



— 

liudget, 

1934-35 

Revised, 

1 984-35. 

Budget, 

1935-36 

0. 

Floating Debt discharged (net) 

.... 

9.74 

3.50 

10. 

IjOSS on revaluation, sale transfer, etc., of assets 
of the l*a]>er Curreney Reserve (net) . 

.05 

5.88 

7.00 

11. 

Loans l)y the (!entral Government — 





(a) To ITovluclal T^oans Fund . . 

(i 00 

4.00 

10.25 


(h) Other Loans . . 

1 49 

— .l.-i 

—.01 

12. 

Remltiauces lictween England and India — 





(«) Kemittauce from India for financing 
Home 'Preasury . . 

35 00 

52 04 

34.69 


(b) Transfeis tlirougli th^ Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Fa per Currency Reser\e 


—17.87 



(c) Sale of Sliver . . . . . . . . . i 


3 87 

4.00 


(d) OMier transactions (net) .. .. .. j 

.70 

.99 

.73 

13. 

Balances of rrovincinl Governments . . , . ! 

—2.91 1 

—2 01 

—2.71 


Total Disbursrments 

58.82 

90 30 

95.34 


Net DisurusEMENTR .. 

3 04 

34 63 

25.77 


New Loan . . . 

1 — 

35.80 

25 00 

Reduction ( 4- ) or increase { — ) of easii balance 

1 -1 3.04 

— 1 17 

^K77^ 

Opening Balance 

13.44 

11.80 

13. DO 

Closing Balance . 

10.40 

13.06 

12.29 


Reception by the Assembly — Strong op- ; dation that it should be passed with an amend- 
positlon was 11 aiiifested iii the Assemldy to luenttothe Finance Member’soriKinalsoheine in- 
tlic new income tax and suiair tax rates, and on voivin^ a reduction in the lowTst grades of income 
the idea that (lovernment’s duty was to retreneii tax aial leaviuK the higlioi Rrades untouched, 
expenditure stili lurther, an aniendiueiit was The estimated decrease in revenue was about a 
passed reducing the pi oposed re\eiuie from tins cioie ot rupees compared with nearly two and 
source by Rs ‘240 'akhs. (iovernment found a half crores created iiy tlie Assembly's vote, 
themselves unable to accept this cut, and the The lollowing were the rates recommended 
Flnaney Rill was returned to the Assembly by the Governor-Ueiiorul . — 
by the Go\ernor- General with the recoinmen- ■ 

111 the ease of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and othei 
association of individuals not being a registered firm or a company : — 

Rate, 

When the total income is loss than Rs. 2,000 . . . . . , Nil. 

When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs. 5,000 Six pies in the rupee. 

When tlie total income is Rs. 6,000 or upwards, but is less Mian 
Rs. 10,000 . . . Nine pies in the rupee. 

When the total income is Rs lO.OOO or upwaids, but is less Mian 
Rs. 15,000 .. One anna in the rupee. 

When tlie total income is Rs. 16,000 or upw'ards, but is less Ilian 

Rs. 20,000 . . , . . One anna and four pies in th< 

rupee. 
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When the lotah ncoma is lib. 20,000 or upwards, but is less than 
Rs. 30,000 


One anna and bcven pies In 
the in pee. 


When the total income is lls. 30,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs. 40,000 . . One anna and eleven pies in 

the rupee. 


When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is less than 
Rs. 1,00,000 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Two annas and one pie in 

the rupee. 


When the total income Is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards 


Two annas and two pies in 
tlic rupee. 


In the case of every eompany and rcgistcretl firm, whatever its 
total Income . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Two annas and tw o pies in the 

rupee. 


The Bill in its recommended form w’as, how- 
ever, rejected by the Assembly by 60 votes to 
fiH, and was sent to the Council of State wheie it 
was passed It became law on being certified 
by the Governor- Gen eial, 'the gap of Rs. 105 
lakhs caused by the amended income tav figures 
was partly filled by reduction of military ex- 
penditure to the extent of Rs 60 lakhs 
and by Rs. 15 lakhs cut in civil expenditure. 

Other cuts made bv the Assembly and accei>tcd 
by Government included l.okcn reductions of 
Rs 100 in the demands for Customs, Incoin© 
Tax, Executive Council and Army Dcpaitmciit. 
Two cuts of Rs one lakh and Rs. 100 were made 
in the Railway Boaid demand and were accepted. 

Supplementary Budget.— It soon became 
evident that tjie worsening of the trade dei)re8SK>n 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimates in th© 
February budget, and in September Sir Georg© 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembly 
with a Supplementary Finance Bill Th« 
Finance Member said that the returns for th© 
first five months indicated that they would fall 
short of their budget estimates for customs by at 
least Rs.lO crores* the heaviest reductions being 
under cotton piece-goods, sugar, silver, spirite 
and liquor, excise on motor spirit, iron and steel 
and m the jute export duty, while they expected 
a deficit of Rs. 1 i erores on income-tax. liicom© 
from Railways and Posts and Telegraphs showed 
a similar decline. The total deterioration in 
income amounted to Rs. 11.33 erores in tax 
revenue, R8.5.48 erores on commercial depart- 
ments, Rs,2 29 erores in general finance headings,. 
Rs. 23 lakhs under extraordinary receipts and 
Rs. 23 lakhs under other heads. As the budget 
provided for a small surplus of Rs. 1 lakh on th© 
basis of the present estimates there would be a 
net deficit of Rs.19.5r> erores. Putting the deficit 
for the current year and next year tfigether they 
had a gap to fill of Rs 39.05 erores. He proposed 
to deal with the situation on three distinct lines, 
firstly, to reduce expenditure ; secondly, to 
impose an emergency cut in salaries : and thirdly, 
to impose fresh taxation. Iletrenchment 
measures in civil expenditure he estimated would 
save about Rs.30 lakhs in the current year, and 
Rs. 250 lakhs next year, while military expendi- 
ture next year would be curtailed by Rri.450 lakhs. 


A ten per cent cut 111 pay in both civil aud 
military departments would lead to a saving of 
Rs. 60 lakhs in the current year and Rs.lOO lakhs 
next year Turning to new methods of raising 
revenue the Finance Member said his first 
proposal would be an immediate increase in the 
salt revenue by abolishing the credit systems 
wdiich would mean that the revenue would be 
increased by a croro of rupees each year on this 
account The main plank of hia new' taxation 
proposals w'as to jiut a temporary surcharge on 
all existing taxes with the exception of Customs 
export duties, the surcharge being 25 per cent on 
the existing rates in each case. He proposed that 
the surcharge for the current year m income-tax 
should only bo 12^ per cent, but it would be 
collected at this rate on the whole year’s income. 
Government held that in the present emergency 
they were justified in reducing the Income-tax 
exemption limit and imposing a small tax of four 
pies in the rupee on incomes between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs 2,000 per annum. Dealing w'lth special 
increases aud new taxes, the Finance Member 
, said . “ We propose to increase the import duty 
on artificial silk piece-goods from 20 to 40 per 
cent, and on artificial silk yarn from 10 per cent, to 
15 per cent. Wc also propose to increase the 
duty on brown sugar from Rs.O-l 2-0 to Rs 7-4-0 
per cwt. This follows the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendation. As regards boots and shoes, we 
propose that there should be imposed as an 
alternative to the 20 per cent duty a minimum 
of 4 annas per pair. The duty wiU thus be 20 per 
cent, or 4 annas a pair, whichever is the higher. 
We also propose to increase the duty on camphor 
and on eleetric bulbs from 20 to 40 per cent. 
As regards all these articles the surcliarge will be 
levied on the Increased duty." 

*' Then there arc three items formerly on the 
S free list on which we think it justifiable to impose 
! a email duty 011 revenue grounds. The result of 
' tftie surcharges imposed in last Budget and 
proposed now is that the level of the general 
revenue tariff has been increased from 15 to 25 
pec cent. There is, therefore, some justification 
ror adding a 10 per cent, duty to articles hitherto 
free. We propose to put duties of 10 per cent, on 
machinery and dyes, and of i anna per lb. on raw 
cotton. I must expect criticism of these duties 
especially from the cotton mills, and I must 
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acknowledge that their impoBition may appear 
to be in some ways inconsistent with previous 
policy. The justification must be the need for 
revenue, while as regards the cotton mills we may 
claim that on balance their position will be 
improved by our surcharge proposals, for under 
these the import duties on cotton piece-goods will 
be increased by one quarter. This more than 
offsets the burden of ^ anna per lb. on goods made 
from Imported cotton, and affords an effective 
answer to possible criticisms on the grounds to 
which I have referred. 1 have one more word 
to say as regards the income-tax proposals. In 
oonsidering the cut to be applied to the salaries 
of Government officials we considered what total 
reduction of their emoluments could fairly be 
imposed. If the general rate of reduction is to be 
10 per cent., tliat represents wliat we think fair, 
and if further increases of Income-tax were to be 
added, that wouid go beyond the reasonable 
limit. We therefore propose that increases of 
income-tax both by way of surcharge on existing 
rates or by way of imposition of a tax for the first 
time on salaries from 118.1,000 to Its 2,000 should 
be merged in any general cut which we are 
Imposing or which the rroviucial Governments 
may impose.” 

The Finance Member’s final proposal was to 
Increase the postage for Inland letters to IJ annas 
Instead of 1 anna and for postcards to 9 pies 
Instead of 6 pies. That enhancement was 
expected to produce 118.73 lakhs in a full year and 
go a long way to cover the deficit of Us 92 lakhs 
In the working results of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department which would be left even if 
the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Accounts Enquiry Committee were accepted. 

The net result for the current year was an 
estimated Increase in taxation of Bs. 711 
laklis which, together with Bs. 37 lakhs from 
increased postal charges ana Hs. 100 lakhs 
from salt revenue, meant, with retrenchment 
measures, an improvement of Bs. 9.38 lakhs 
as against an jstimated deficit of Bs 19.55 
crores. They would thus close the year with 
a deficit of Bs. 10,17 crores. On the other 
hand, in 1932-33 they would feel the lull benefit 
of the retrenchment measures and the extra taxa- 
tion, making a total Improvement of Bs. 24 73 
crores against an estimated deficit of Bs. 19 50 
crores. Tliev sljould thus close tiic year with a 
surplus, of Bs. 5,23 crores. The combined result 
of the two years would be a deficit of Bs 4 94 
crores, which they were justified in regarding 
as covered by making during this period ot 
exceptional stiess a reduction of about Bs 247 
lakhs in each year for the provision for reduction 
or avoidance of debt. 

Assembly Opposition-— The Finance Mem- 
ber’s statement and fresh taxation pro- 
posals came as a shock to the Assembly, and 
strong opposition to certain sections of the Bill 
was manifested from the start. Most of the 
non-official members maintained that larger 
cuts In expenditure should be made, instancing 
the need for still further retrenchment in the 
Army demands. When the Bill was discussed 
clause by clause, a motion was carried placing 
mill machinery, etc., again on the free import 
list and the proposal to increase postal rates was 
rejected. Amendments to the income tax; 


increases were carried omitting the reduction 
of the minimum taxable income from Bs. 2,000 
to Bs 1,000, and making the 25 per cent, surcharge 
levied during 1932-33 applicable only to incomes 
over Ba.10,000 per annum. When the discussion 
finished the Bill was returned to the Assembly 
with a recommendation by the Governor-General 
that it should be passed in its original form. 
Lord WiUingdon pointed out that the amend- 
ments made by the Assembly would reduce the 
expected revenue by B8.4 crores over eighteen 
months, and added “ 1 am satisfied that I cannot 
consistently with my responsibilities allow this 
deficiency to remain uncovered.” The ]Jill as 
amended was, however, rejected by the Assembly 
by 63 votes to 48. It was taken to the 
Council of State where it was passed and was 
thereafter certified as law by the Governor- 
General. 

The 1932-33 Budget —Presenting the 1032-33 
budget on March 7th, 1 032, the Finance Memlier 
explained that the circumstances wiue somewhat 
unusual. The supplementary budget had been 
Intioduccd only six months earlier He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for ral.'-iiig revenue 
put forward in September 1031, On the basis 
of the supplementary lilidgct in September 
it was hoped to reduce the deficit for the current 
year to Bs. 10.17 croics and for the following 
year to realise a surplus of K,s. 523 lakhs but 
experience had made it nec(‘.ssaiv to lovise these 
estimates A deterioration in the figures by 
about Bs 3 crores was to be allowed for each 
year and it was anticipated that the current 
vear would close with a deficit of Bs. 1,3 C crores 
snd that the surplus for 1032-33 would bo 
lls. 2.15 crores. The Finance Member romiiidod 
the House that for the ciiiicnt year and the next 
year combined no loss than Bs. 13.71 crores 
was being provided from revenue for reduction 
or avoidance of debt. 

Revenue Eitimates — The budget estimates 
for customs receipts in 1032-33 woio put at 
Bs. 415 lakhs less tlian in tlxe previous year 
m spite of the increased duties imposexi by the 
emergency budget and which were expected to 
bring in an additional revenue of its. Oi crores. 
The mam deterioration occuned under the heads 
of sugar, silver, cotton piecegoods and liquois. 
Boferring to the revenue from the eommorcial 
departments the Finance Member said that no 
contributions from the railways were expected 
either m the current year or the next. As 
regards Posts and Telegraphs the loss in working 
in the coming year was expected to be about 
Bs. 10 lakhs. 

Expenditure Estimates. — The total civil 
and net military expenditure m 1932-33 was 
estimated at Bs. 67,39 lakhs which was Bs, 11,84 
lakhs loss than for 1930-31 and Bs. 795 latos 
less than the current budget. On the subject 
of retrenchment the Finance Member said : 

” For the present I would remind Honourable 
Members of the following broad facts, when they 
compare what wo have achieved with the recom- 
mendations of the various Betrenchment Com- 
mittees. The total lecommonded by the four 
I civil Sub-Committees was Bs. 4,99 lakhs, and 
Iwe have against this achieved economies of 
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Rs. 4,33 lakhs or nearly 87 per cent — before 
allowing for terminal charges wliich, of course, 
the committees did not take into account." 

" I would mention two other striking results 
in this connection. The first is the actual 
reduction in Expenditure. I have already 
given the figures from the accounts showing 
a reduction of 11,84 lakhs for Civil and Military 
Expenditure (excluding Posts and Telegraphs) 
since 1930-31. The position may also be statwl 
in another way. If Honourable Members will 
look at the analytical table which is included 
m the Financial Secretary’s memorandum 
(which IS prepared now on a slightly different 
basis from that which I circulated in September ) 
they will find that what I may describe as the 
net contiollable administrative expenditure, 
civil and military (which excludes the cost of 
(‘ollection of taxes and of the administration 
of salt and Posts and Telegraphs expenditure) 
has been brought down from ]ust over Rs. 76 
crores in 19.30-31 to just over Rs. 64 crores for 
1932-33, a reduction of about 16 per cent." 

The second fact is of a more distressing nature* 
but it indicates the magnitude of the effect 
which we have made. In pursuance of the 
retrenchment campaign the following appoint- 
ments in the (Jivil Departments (including Posts 
and Telegrai>hs) have been or will shortly come 


under reduction so far as information is at 
present available — 

Gazetted officers . . . . . . . . 299 

Ministerial establishment and other 
superior establishment . . . . . . 5,279 

Infeiior establishment .. 1,485 

Total . . 7,063 


The 1933-34 Budget. — In Introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years. The results 
for 1931-32 had turned out to be Rs. 2 crores 
better than anticipated in the budget speech 
and the account for the year showed a deficit 
after providing nearly Rs. 7 crores for the 
reduction of debt of Rs. 11 J crores. For the 
year 1932-33 the latest revised estimates indicat- 
ed that the surplus would be Rs. 217 lakhs or 
Rs. 2 lakhs more than was estimated. He 
continued to estimate revenue for 1933-34 — 
particularly customs revenue — is, In view of the 
completely uncertain and abnormal conditions, 
a task of quite unprecedented difficulty. Indeed 
I may say that accurate estimation is impossible. 
In these circumstances and for the reasons 
which I have explained, we have thought that 
the most reasonable course is to assume that the 
general position next year will be the same as 
for the current year, neither better nor worse, 
and lo particular that India will be able to 
maintain the same purchasing power for commo- 
dities imported from abroad. 

Customs. — The assumption, however, tliat 
the value of imports will be maintained does 
not necessarily imply that the value of the 
import duties will also remain the same. 

I have already explained the special position 
as regards sugar, showing how the present 
development of the Indian industry is affecting 


our revenue. On these considerations we think 
it necessary to allow for a drop of one crore 
in receipts from the sugar import duties which 
will not be offset by any increase under other 
heads. 

In regard to cotton piece-goods also, foi 
reasons wliich I have explained, wo think it 
necessary to regard the revenue from import, 
duties — at least on Japanese goods — as to sonu' 
extent abnormal and not likely to be repeated 
Here therefore we have allowed for a drop ol 
30 lakhs. 

As against these reductions wc have thought, 
it safe t .0 count on a small revenue (25 lakhs) 
from silver imports — because having closed 
the gap in our land customs line on the Burmese 
frontier, through which a largo trade in silver 
from China was suddenly developing in the 
course of the last year, we think it reasonable 
to expect a moderate resumption of dutiable 
imports. 

Making allowance for these and oilier minor 
variations, our customs revenue estimates tor 
next year are put at 5J,25 lakhs showing a 
reduction of 104 lakhs from tlic revised estimates 
of the current year. 

The position as regards net receipts may bo 
summarised as follows . — 

Revenue 

(Lakhs). 

Budget Estimate, 1982-.33 .. 52,31 27 

Revised Estimate, 1932 33 . . 52,28 55 

Budget Eat mate, 1933-34 . . 61 ,24 <’*0 

Civil Expenditure. — " The budget estimate 
of Civil expenditure for the current year (1932- 
33), t.e., excluding military expenditure, expen- 
diture on Commeicuil departments and Debt 
services, was 20,05 lakhs. Our revised estimate 
now gives the figure as 20.89 lakhs. There is 
thus an apparent increase of 24 lakhs But a 
closer examination shows that this increase, 
does not denote any increase in real expenditure, 
and, indeed, that the economy in recurrent 
expenditure has been greater than that which 
we promised. The figure of expcndituie as 
shown in our accounts has had to be increased 
because special items amounting in all to 08} 
lakhs, but the great bulk of which dv> not denote 
real expenditure, have had to be included. 

Under the other heads of real cxi)cnditiiio 
we shall have achieved during tins year economics 
of Rs. 45 lakhs moie than wo promised. Jt 
may bo remembered that in my budget speecli 
in March last I stated that, bioadly speaking, 
against a total retrenchment in expenditure 
of Rb. 499 lakhs recommended by the four civil 
sub-committees, Government had achieved 
economies of 433 lakhs, or nearly 87 per cent, 
before allowing for terminal charges which the 
committees did not take into account. 'J’ho 
results according to the revised estimate for the. 
current year which I have just given show that 
the actual economies achieved in normal expendi- 
ture amount to 45 lakhs more than this, tliat is 
to say, to a total of 478 lakhs, or ncaily 90 pci? 
cent, of the amount recommended by the 
retrenchment committees. 

•‘Turning to tho estimates of expenditure 
under these civil heads for next year, I am glad* 
to be able to report a still further improvement 
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As comparod with the current year with Its 
budget estimate of 20,65 lakhs and the revised 
estimate of 20.89 lakhs, the estimates for 1933-84 
are 20,63 lakhs, that is to say, a reduction of 
36 lakhs on the current year in spite of the 
following facts ; first, that we have allowed for 
reducing the cut in pay to 6 per cent thereby 
incurring extra charges of 28 lakhs on these 
particular civil heads, secondly that we have 
to meet the normal increments in time scale 
pay which still involve an annual addition of 
somoUiing like 15 lakhs, and thirdly, that we 
have to meet new obligatory expenditure 
amounting to about 17 lakhs, the nature of 
which I shall shortly explain. If all these items 
arc taken into account it will be seen that the 
total of the not reductions otherwise effected 
under the normal heads of expenditure amount 
to no less than 06 lakhs. Honourable Members 
may say that they are not concerned with this 
figure but only wiUi the saving of 36 lakhs 
actually ^ effected, but I have given these 
explanations in order to show how we are 
continuing the retrenchment effort and what a 
constant effort is required ‘merely to prevent 
expenditure from growing.’ ” 

Military Expenditure — When I turn to 
the provision for the Military or Defence Budget 
the results are equally, or even more, satisfac- 
tory. J<’or the current year (1932-33) allowing 
for the full effects of the 10 per cent, cut in pay, 
the net budgetary allotment was Its. 46.74 
croros. For next year the net expenditure 
provided for in the estimates, after allowing 
for an extra charge of Hs. 62J lakhs due to the 
reduction in the cut in pay to 5 per cent, is 
118.46.20 crores. That is to say although the 
pay bill is increased by Hs. 62^ lakhs the net 
expenditure is to bo reduced by Its. 64 lakhs/’ 


Finanoud Summafy, 1933«34. 

Rs. lakhs. 

llEVkJiUE — Bettor. Worse. 

Custom. — (Reduction due to fall 
allowed for In imports of sugar 
dud cotton piece-goods) 


1,04 

jneome-tav. — (Incroaso duo to 
lomoval of oxomptitin from 
surcharge ou Govoinmoiit 
servants) 

63 


Salt. — (Reduction mainly due to 
torini nation of teluporary in- 
croaso in receipts on termina- 
tion of credit system) 


1,63 

Opium . . 

25 


Finance heads. — Net changes in- 
cluding additional expenditure 
of 1 on account of part resto- 
ration of cut in pay . . 


15 

Commercial departmetvts, — Net 
revenue 


11 

Miscellaneous. — (Reduction of 30 
due to no provision being in- 
cluded in next year’s estimates 
lor Gain by Exchange) 


45 


Expevdituke — 

MilUari/ : Civil heads. — Net 
reduction effected in spite of 
part restoration of pay cut 
costing 79i lakhs under those 
heads as compared with the 
revised estimates. (This net 
reduction together with the 
reduction of 5 under Irrigation 
and Currency and Mint taken 
on the revenue side gives a 
total reduction of 90 as 
mentioned in para. 61) .. 85 


Total .. 163 338 


As a result of the changes thus summarised 
the net deterioration for next year is estimated 
at 175 lakhs, and thus the surplus of 217 lakhs 
siiown in the revised estimate for the current 
year wlJl bo reduced to surplus of 42 lakhs. 

The Cut in Pay. — Concerning the Govern- 
incut’s decision to restore half the cut in pay the 
Finance Member said that the total cost was 
Its. 108 lakhs. 

As against this the Central budget will re- 
cover as a result of the withdrawal of the exemp- 
tion of income-tax surcharges and the tax on 
incomes below Bs. 2,000 from Government 
officials — not only officials paid against tlie 
Central budget, but officials of the Hailways 
and officials serving under the rrovlncial Govern- 
ments — a net increase in income-tax receipts 
of 53 lakhs. 

Tlic net (508t of the ]>roposal to the Central 
Government is thus 55 lakhs. 

Changes in Duties — I'lie budget announced 
changes in the import duties on boots and sliocs 
and artificial silk goods. 

Decisions .“-The Assembly threw out the 
proposal for a stamp duty on cheques and by 
59 votes to 33 carried a resolution to reduce 
the rate of income tax from 4 pies to 2 pies 
on incomes between lls. 1,000 and Its. 1,600. 

The 1934-35 Budget. — Summing up the 
results for 1933-34 when introducing the 1034-35 
budget the Finance Member said that with the 
arrangement to provide Rs. 3 crores for debt 
reduction instead of the Rs. 6.89 crores due 
under the debt reduction convention the year 
would close with a surplus of Rs. 129 lakhs. 
This sum Government proposed to set aside 
as a special fund to cover relief measures in 
respect of earthquake damage. For 1934-35 
Government were expecting a drop of Rs. 280 
lakhs in revenue which was more than account- 
ed for by the anticipated falling off in sugar 
import duties, while expenditure would be 
Rs. 2 lakhs higher. In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-35 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rs. 153 lakhs. 

I A lohs in import duties of 225 lakhs was 
I auticipated. 
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Otlier Revenue. — The changea in other 
heads of Hevenue do not call for any detailed 
comment. We are allowing for a slight recovery 
of 12 lakhs in Taxes on Income to a total of 
17i crores, and we should have put this 26 
lalois higher if it had not been for the losses 
which must be anticipated from the earthquake. 
We are also allowing for an increase of 18 lakhs 
on salt and for a drop in the gross receipts from 
Opium of 64 lakhs. The declining revenue 
from the latter item owing to the policy adopted 
in 1925 has been another cause of budgetary 
difficulties. Altogether the total drop to lie 
allowed for in Revenue as compared with the 
Revised estimates for the current year is 2,74 
lakhs, wlilch is more than accounted for by the 
loss on sugar. 

Expenditure. — On the subject of expenditure 
Sir Oeorge Schuster said • — 

So far as concerns expenditure, wo are still 
searching for further economics, and have 
r(jgidly maintained our rule that no new item 
of expenditure shall be admitted unlc.ss it is 
absolutely obligatory or unless it is likely to be 
economically productive. We have also, as 
I have already announced, decided that the 
6 per cent, cut in pay ought to be retained for 
another year. As a result there is a very 
satisfactory reduction of 2,12 lakhs in the 
Budget provision for next year as compared 
with the Budget for the current year, and of 
2,90 lakhs as compared with the actuals for 
last year (1932-83) for, while expenditure on 
Civil Administration has been kept i)ractically 
unchanged in spite of the normal increments in 
pay, there is a substantial saving on interest 
charges due to conversion schemes and the 
improvement in Goveniment credit, while the 
military contribution from Ilis Majesty’s Govera-, 
merit means a big reduction in the Army Budget. 

The demand under the Defence head stands 
for next year at 44.38 crores. This is 4 lakhs | 
less than the Revised estimates for the current 
year and 1,82 lakhs better than the Budget 
estimate. The latter big reduction is of course 
due to the payment now made by His Majesty’s 
Government as a result of the finding of the 
Capitation Tribunal, to w'hlch I have already 
referred. The House is fully informed as to, 
the facts in this case, and I need not add further 
explanations, but I wish to take this occasion 
to review tlxe course of military expenditure! 
during the period of my office as Finance Mem- 
ber. The salient fact is that the total demand 
has been reduced by no less than 10.72 crores, 
from 55.10 crores in 1929-80 to the present 
figure of 44.38 crores. This is a remarkable 
reduction and I venture to think that if I bad 
prophesied its achievement in 1029, my prophecy 
would have been greeted either with incre- 
dulity or, among those who gave credence to 
it, with extreme satisfaction. In the debates 
at that time the great demand was always that 
we should get Defence expenditure down to 
the so-called Inchcape figure of 50 crores. Yet 
now we are nearly six crores below that. I 

Debt Services.— Regarding the interest on 
debt, the Finance Member said • — It Is a i 
notable fact that the net figure for 1934-35 
under Interest on Ordinary debt is less than! 
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nothing — in fact a surplus balance of about 
1 lakh. This is a rodiudion of 1,17 lakhs on 
the budget for 1933-34, though it is actually 
about the same as for the revised estimates. 
The comparison is complicated by the position 
as regards war debt payments. In the budget 
of 1938-34 we provided 88 lakhs against this 
liability, but as no payment \ias made this 
amount was saved, and, as 1 have already 
explained, is the main reason for the saving 
on the revised estimates. As regards 1934-35, 
His Majesty’s Government has already agreed 
to the i)Ostponement of the instalment due in 
June 1934, but we have made proMsion tor the 
second half year's instalment, and we have also 
assumed that the outstanding arrears, excluding 
the amount in suspense, will be capitalised and 
the total discharged by equated payments 
ending 1952 to cover jirincipal and interest. 
On this basis we are making provision for 58 
lakhs in the 1934-35 budget. Fxidiidiiig these 
War Debt provisions the comjiarison between 
1933-34 and 1934-35 works out as follows ' — 

1933- 34 Budget . . 28 lakhs. 

1983-34 Revised . . Nil. 

1934- 35 Budget .. —59 lakhs (i.e., 

net surplus). 

There is thus really an Improvement of 87 
lakhs on the budget for 1933-34 and of 59 lakhs 
on the Revised. 

Under Interest on Other Obligations there 
is an increase in the budget provision for 1934-35 
of 72 lakhs over the budget for 1933-84 and 68 
lakhs over the Revised estimate. This is 
ac<;oimtcd for by an extra charge of 60 lakhs 
In respect of bonus on Post Olliee Cash CiTti-. 
fleates, while the balaniie represents mainly 
interest on the increased amount of Post Office 
Savings Bank deposits. 

I might sum up the result by saying that as 
regards Interest charges, including both Inter- 
est on Ordinary Debt and Interest on Other 
Obligations, we have to provide next yi*ar 
45 lakhs less than was allowed for in the budget 
of 1933-34, but 68 lakhs more than we are 
allowing in the revised estimates, and that as 
against the latter increase we are ])TovIding 58 
lakhs more on War Debt and 50 lakhs more on 
Post Office Cash Certificates. 

Change* in Duties.— I'he Finance Member 
announee<l the imposition of an excise duty on 
} sugar in the iollowiug words : — 

After careful consideration we have decided 
to propose a dual policy ; on th(i one hand the 
imposition of an excise dutif on factory 'produced 
sugar, and on the other hand the introduction 
of legislation by the Central Government which 
will enable the Provincial Governments to ajjply 
schemes for enforcing a minim im jiric’e for 
t cane to be paid by the factory to the grower. 
As I have already stated, the present duty of 
Rs. 9-1 -0 per cwt is Re. 1-13-0 above the basic 
duty of Rs. 7-4-0 recommended by th(‘ Tariff 
Board, In their report, however, the ’I'ariff 
Board recommended that there should be 
power for Government to increase the measure 
of protection by 8 annas per cwt. when Java 
sugar was being imported at a price less than 
Rs. 4 per maund to Calcutta, we propose to 
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imsuTne that the conditions justifying this extra i 
margin ot prot(*ction are likely to continue in 
evlstencc for the present, and therefore to leave | 
a jirotective margin of Us. 7-12-0 per cwt. 
Jind to impose an excise dulu of lie 1-6-0 per cwt. 
W(i assume that this will yield Ks. 1,47 lakhs, 
and out of this we propose to set aside an amount 
eoui valent to 1 anna per cwt., representing about 
7 lakhs, as a fund to be distributed among the 
Trovinces where white sugar is produced for 
the ])urpoKe ol assisting the organisation and 
oi>cration of co-operative societies among the 
cane groweis so as to help them in securing 
fair prices, or for other purposes directed to 
the same end. 

Tobacco Duties — 'J’he Finance Member 

said . — 

Under our iiresent tariff, as modified by the 
two surcharges, the duty on cigarettes works 
out at soinctlniig like double the duty on the 
tobacco used in making similar cigarettes in 
India: and the result has been to divert the 
iiianuiactiire ol tin* great majority of the lead- 
ing brands ol cigarettes to factories in India 
l)elonmMg to tin* same interests as previously 
imported these brands from abroad. Such an 
industrial development has never made a claim — 
and 1 do not think it could make a good claim — 
Ihiit it satisfies the jiriiiciples of discriminatory 
jimtcction and should therctore receive abnor- 
mal encouragement from the tariff. We have 
now decided to fix the relation between the 
duty on cigarettes and the duty on raw tobacco 
on a more rational basis, and we have consider- 
able hofies tluit, while not dc]triving the Interest 
conci'rned ol reasonable assistance, it will bring 
back tli(' class of cigarette concerned into the 
field of open competition between the imported 
and locally made article, and result, without 
lietrinient to the interest of tlie consumer, in 
Honn* increase ot nwenue from import duties. 
VVe proiiose to take for cigarettes a specific duty 
roughly corresponding to the identical amount 
that would liave been paid on the quantity of 
leal contained in +he cigarettes and to add to 
this speedlc duly the normal revenue duty of 
2.6 iier cent, ad lalorem, thus leaving the local 
industry with no more than tlic benefit which 
IS enjoyed by every non-protected industry 
migaged m the manufacture of goods which are 
suliject to our iiresent normal revenue duty of 
2.6 per cent. U'hc details arc as follows. 

At present what I may call the basic rate of 
duty oil cigarettes is lls. 10-10 jier thousand, 
while there are smaller classes which are assessed 
at Jls. 1,6 ami lls. 8-8 per thousand, the <livis)on 
betwt'en these classes being dciieiidcnt upon 
values. The present rate of duty on raw tobacco 
is its. 2 per Ib. standard and lie. ]-8 jirefercntial 
(Imports entitled to the benefit of preferential 
duty are negligible). The revised rates that 
we propose are . — 

On raw tobacco : Rs. 2-6-0 per lb. standard 
and lie. 1-14-0 per lb. pretereiitial. 

On cigarettes : Its. 6-16-0 per thousand plus 
25 jicr cent, ad valorem. 

Silver.— A i eduction in the silver import by 
2J annas to 5 annas per ounce. 

TTi(‘ Fmaiiee Member said to-day we think we 
can lowi*r the duty without risk of doing so. 


Taking the prices of silver which have been ruling 
recently In London (about 19Jd. to 20^(2. per 
standard ounce), the prices in IJombay have been 
ruling round about Rs. 55 per 100 tolas as against 
mid. per ounce in London. On the basis of a 
Ijondon price of 19^d. was calculated that the 
parity price in Bombay allowing for import 
duty and other charges, ought to be Rs. 61-11-9 
per hundred tolas, so that it looks as if the Bom- 
bay prices have been keeping at a level at least 
Rs. 6-11-9 per 100 tolas below the full parity 
'Phe duty of 7^ annas per ounce is equivalent 
to Rs 17-9-3 per 100 tolas. It appears there- 
fore that wc might reduce the duty by one-tbird, 
i.e., by annas per ounce without thereby 
necessarily affeding the Bombay price at all, 
for it would still be somewhat below the London 
parity. 

Export Duty on Hides. — The export duty on 
raw hides was abolished by the 1934-36 budget. 

Excise on Matches —Announcing that the 
Government intended to hand over half the 
jute export duty to the jute producing Provin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
imposing a levy on matches at the rate ot 
Rs 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches made 
in British India. 

Decisions.— The Assembly accepted the whole 
of the financial plan except to the extent that 
Government themselves accepted a change in the 
match excise duty The changes as summed u]i 
by the Select Uomimttcc whieli examined the Bill, 
were -“The most imjiort'iiit question whn-h con- 
fronted us was whetl«‘r the duty as fixed by the 
Bill would 80 react on the retail scllmg price ot 
matches as to bring about a very serious dimi- 
nution of sales. In order to avoid this it seemed 
to us essential that the duty be so regulated 
as to make it iiossible a reasonable sized box 
of matches retailed singly in bazaars at the price 
of one iiice. 

After very careful consideration we have 
come to the conclusion that if this result is to be 
achieved and a sufficient margin of profit left lor 
retailers and manufacturers, the rate of excise 
duty initially, at least, should not be fixed higher 
I than one rupee per gross of boxes containing on 
average 40 matches. 

We bold that the duty <*oiild be fixed at 
corresponding rates for matches m boxes of 60 
or 80, and that the classification of matches 
according to these standards is most suitable and 
convenient from the administrative standpoint. 

From matches packed otherwise we have left 
the duty to be fixed by the Governor-General- 
in-CouncU.” 

Poits and Telegxapht. — The following 
clianges in postal and telegraph charges were 
1 announced : — 

Postal. — («) In tlie postal tariff we propose 
to lower the initial weight of inland letters 
from 2J tolas to ^ a tola couplexl with a reduc- 
tion in" the charge from IJ anna to one anna. 
For heavier letters the charges will continue to 
be anna for letters not exceeding tolas, 
with additional li anna for successive weights 
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of 2^ tolas or fractions. This chanRc introduces 
a lighter unit of weight and will iindoubtcdlv 
benefit the prior citizens and the business com- 
munity. Allowing for a recovery of 10 per 
cent, in traffic we estimate that in the first 
year this reduction will involve a loss in revenue 
iif 27 lahhs, but we have good reasons to hope 
that in the second vear this loss will practic-ally 
disappear, and that tliereafter ^lere will be a 
gradually increasing net gain. 

(ft) As a second change in postal chaiges we 
propose tlie remission of the extra pie per five 
pice embossed envelope which was imposed in 
lom to recover tlic cost of manufacturing the 
envelope. This is more of the nature of an 
aciminlstrative reform considered necessarv on 
general grounds than a regrading of the rate, 
but it is again a reform which will benefit tlie 
ordinary citizen. We estimat.e a loss of revenue 
of two and a lialf lakhs from this change. 

(c) I'hirdly, as regards Postal rates, we pro- 
pose a smali change in a contrarv tiirection, 
namely, that the initial charge on inland book 
packets not exceeding ft tolas in w(*ight should 
be raised from 0 to *) ]>ies. 'I’he b«)ok packet 
metliod of transmission is undoubtedly being 
abused, and a change is iii gently necessary to 
stop tlie diversion, with consequent loss ot 
revenue, that is occurring of 7 )ost card traffii* to 
the book packet category. We estimate a gam ot 
a little over 5 lakhs m revenue from this change 

Telegrams — The last change which we 
propose IS as regards 'I’ldegrams. Instead of 
having, as at present, a minimum charge foi 
ordinary telegrams of 12 annas with a siirchaigc 
of one anna foi a message of 12 woids, we pro- 
pose to introduce a minimum chaige ior a 
telegram of 8 words of 9 annas, while tliutloi an 
express telegram ot the same length will be cme 
rupee and two annas. Foi each additional word 
in the two classes ot teh'granis the additional 
charge will be one and two annas icspectiyelv. 
We estimate a loss during the first yeai of It 
lakhs from this cliange, but iietc also, as in the 
case of the iiostal rates, ve hope that m the 
second year this loss will disappeai, while 
Without making this cliange we consider that 
there is a ^irosyiect of a continuous decline in 
telegrapli receipts. 

The 1935-36 Budget — 'I’his Pudget is 
cxiiected to show a suiplus ot lls l.^iO laklis 
available for tax leductn/n. Itetoie <iealmg 
with tins issue the Finance Idem her said that 
he must mention thiee items — 

Additional Import Duty on Salt —The 
first ot these is the additional import duty on 
Balt. Pcrsonallv J am very doubtful whethei 
this duty can ever achieve the pui])ose for 
which it was designed. J have moreovei a good 
deal of sympatiiy witli the views which liave 
in the past been expiessed by Hoii'ble iMcmbeis 
from llengal that an jmjio.st which iias the 
erect ol lielping the piodiicers ot Aden at 
the expense of the cosumers of Pcugal is 
fundamentally unfair Jn any case the duty 
>vill require consideration in view of the impend - 
mg separation of Aden and Burma Taking 
all these things into consideration 1 was dmpostxl 
to think that the duty ought to be abolislied 
at once but that would peitiaps liave tieen a 
little harsh to the vested iiiteiests whitli liave 


grown lip and T shall theiefore propose to the 
Bouse that tlie diitv shall he extomied for one 
vear, without ])iejudi(*e to any action w’hich 
Government inaN see fit to take at the end of 
that ^ear. I hoiie that tins extension will he 
acceptwl l)v the House thougli i siiould peihaps 
make it clear that, if it siiould ])rcf(‘r to remove 
the diitv at once, m this innttei at anv late wo 
should accept its decision. Incidentally we 
do not propose to make aiiv cliange in the 
arrangements toi tlie distiihiition ot tlie ])ioceod.s 
ot the duty 

Silver — The next is silver and hoie we pro- 
pose to reduce the duty to 2 annas an ounce. 
This action is dictated bv no tlicoiy as to the 
7 )laee to l)e, taken l)y silvoi in tlie monetary 
economy of the woild nor lias it an> connection 
With tlie view sometimes expiessed tliat India 
should be encouraged to build up liei boards 
of tlie metal It is simply a inattei ol business, 
'riiere is no doubt at tlie present level the duty 
IS eiM-ouramng smuggling, tlieie is no doubt 
that tlie smuggling is e\tlemel^ diflicult to 
pi event and tlieie is no doubt tliat the honest 
trader is being injuiccl by tlie illicit tiade 
which is being cairied on At tlic Ioavit level 
whuti we now proiiose smuggling should become 
unpiofltabh* and the lionest. tiadc will come into 
ills own. 1 piopose to assum<‘ tliat we shall 
get the same yield tiom the 2 annas as would 
have been obtaiui'd tiom fbi* r> anna duty which 
is, 1 think, tullv justified by tlie eii cunist ances 
in wdijch tile j eduction is taken place. The 
I eduction will take place luiinedialely by 
notiiication. 

Export Duty on Skins — Tlie tliird change o I 
a imnoi ordei is the abolition of the export duty 
on raw' skins During the eight months ending 
3(lth Noveiiibei 1934 the exjioit tiade in raw 
skins declined in volume, as conijiaicd witii tlie 
eoriespoiiding period of the pievioiis vi'ar, 
troni 13,133 tons to 8,938 tons and in value liom 
Its 2,24 lakhs to Its*. 1,19 lakhs. We all helievi* 
of course that the most nocessai y faetoi in India’s 
economic rccoven is levival oi her export trade. 
Many ot us ieid angry and huinilitated atom 
inatnlitv to suggest any ])(»sifivt' action designi'd 
to piomotc that end apart lioni international 
action of a kind winch is not at jiiescnt likely 
to be taken, iianudy, a general agreement 
to lediiee taiiffs and quotas. Ihit lieie is tmo 
case, tboiigli imtortiinately only a small one, 
W'beie some action is iiossilde within tlic iiounds 
of our availalile lesouices and 1 Ibink tliat it 
should he taken 1'lie diarige Will take place 
us tiom the Jst \pril and tlie loss of revenno 
will be Its. 8 laklis. 

Reduction of Taxes on Income — We still 
have its. ],42 lakhs left to dispose of and 1 
propose to do this in aeeoulance with the pledge 
of m> picdeeessor lu winch he said '* Iteliel must 
come first in restoring the eiiKU’geiice cuts m pay 
and secondly m taking otf tlie surcliargc on the 
income-tax now to be irniiosed.’* 

Althougii the tax on smaller incomes was not 
strictly a surclmige, it docs, I think, come 
within the spnit ot the pledge and 1 luopose to 
deal with it and the surcharges on mcoine-tax and 
Riipei-tax together. The removal ot the surchar- 
ges altogethei w'oiild cost its 3,34 lakhs a yeai 
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while the removal of the tax on Inenines between 
ItH. l,0(K) aiul Kh. 2,000 would etmt a turtlier 
Ks 7r> lakhs Clearly with a suiphm of Its 1,42 
lakhs only we ejmnot remove the wlioleot tlietwo 
snieharjfes and the qnasi-siiiehar^re but what we 
<a,n do ]H to recinee them bv om‘-thiid and this 
is wliat I in fact pi expose The cost will be Its 
l,:h) lakhs leaving ns witii a jiuiely nominal 
surplus of its. 0 lakhs '* 

Treatment of 1034-35 Surplus —The surplus 
for1024-2.'> turn out to 1 m* mm h laruer than 
orip^inaliy budgeted, totailiim Jls ;<so lakhs 
Of tliisMim the t’lnamc* Membei said — 

** Wo eonsnler that the needs of the rural 
areas should have tlie first daiin on this and 
we have d<*(ided tt> set a«ide a sum of Jls 1,00 
lakhs lor ilidi ibut ion to the provhiees to be 
spent on H( hemes lor the economic development 
and improvement ot such aieas 

Schemes have been examined and wmrked 
out but untortunatel\ many of them are still 
merelv paper schemes, toi even before the 
llnancial striinjeney ot ri'cent \ears some jMual 
(lovernments could only devote veiv inadequate 
funds to tiio.se imrposes and in the recent yenis 
of crisis and retrenchment it has been impossible 
tor any l-iMail (Jovernment to find money tor 
new piojeets iiowever likely thev weie to con- 
tribute to tlie prosperity ot the province. 

I have used the expression eeonomn lievelop- 
imnit ami improvement ot rural areas and T have 
indicated that T use that exfiression in a wide 
sense to cover any measure whidi w'lll (ondiice 
f.o the amelioration ot the conditions ot the 
cultivators and luial classes One smh mea'-uie 
is the Co-operative Movement and we liave 
for the last 7 or cS months Jiad an expert on 
duty under the Central Oovernment to examine 
how the movement, stands. Mr Darlmtr who 
lias acqulri'd ^reat experienci* ot the movement 
111 the 1*1111 lab has been touring loimd the provin- 
ces disciiKsinu the question with Local (lovern- 
nients and 1’rovini‘iiil Ke^istrais. We propose 
to earmark a sum ol Hs i() to 1 lakhs out ot 
the crore whicji . Jiave mentioned and this, we 
hope, will enable Koveriiiueuts to develoi» the 
movement on soiiml tliiamial toumlations 
Details of the measuies and the conditions 
on which the grants wdU be civeii will be 
settled aftei we hav e eonsidere<l Mr. Darlmu's 
Jteport. 

As rejinrds the remaining Its 8.^) to lls.tiO lakhs 
T do not propose at pre.senf to define very clo.selj 
the terms on which it will be distributed to the 
I’rovipces <»r the jnirpose.*^ tor wdiich it will be 
used 1 may. however, sav that we shall pro- 
bably adopt the basis of rural population lor 
distribution and W’e shall certainly impose the 
two tollow'iii}; conditions — 

(1) that the grant .should be sjM'iit on 
schemes approved by the (Jovernment 
oi India which will improve the economic 
position ot the jieople, and 

(2) that it will be devoted oiilv' to schemes 
which the ],ocal (Jovernment would 
not otherwise have been able to under- 
take in the immediate future. 

Roadi — We also piopose to make a special 
contribution of Ks. 4(l laklis to the (Jovernment 
of India’s reseive m the Road Development 


Fund. There is obviously great scope for 
expenditure on road development, and I am 
very glad to be in a position to supplement the 
somewhat exiguous resources of the Road 
Development Fund reserve, w'hich was designed, 
as Ifon’ble Members are aware, for the purpose 
of making grants towards works of special 
importance or to specially ii(*eessitous parts of 
India. The Government have drawn up a 
programme fhr the expenditure of the additional 
sura now available and in this prime con.slderatlon 
is being givTU to the needs of the Province ol 
Assam, vvhii-h seems to me to be about the 
most necessitous ot all the provinces. 

North-West Frontier Roads. — A further 
Slim ol its, 2n lakhs wo propose to set a.side for 
schemes of ilevelopment in the North-West 
Front ler Province Most of this will he spent 
on the eonstrnetloii of roads in the tribal area 
and the lenuiinder will be devoted to schemes 
oi eeonomie drvehqmient in that area, I wish 
to make it clear that we have no intention of 
implementing this policy by force or without the 
consent of the tribes in* wiiose territory tlie 
roads wull he constnieted. 

A' petition has already been received from 
the A liidis asking that a road may he constmef ed 
through a small area in Tirah and if is hoped 
that this development may lead to a fuller 
recognition not only by fin’s important tribe 
but also by others ot how their tine interests 
are served by impiovenieut of their eommuniea- 
tions w'lth Jiritish India. 

Jt IS considered that Iroin the point, of view 
<)f Government tins e\])enditure. winch probably 
he spread over seveial years, is fully justilied 
both on tniaiieial and pohtieal giounds As 
the Hoii'-e is aware tin* lelations betw'een the 
Frontiertribes and Govi'i innent have not always 
been fieaiefiil and v'ery large snins have hi'en 
expanded from time to time iqion military 
ojierntions of a pnnilivc and wholly nnpriMluetive 
nature. We hope that bv linprov mg eommnniea- 
tioiis and by assisting the tribes to become 
economi(*ally sell-siqqiort lug w*<‘ sliall not only 
avoid flic necessity lor such operations in 
Jiitnre but shall transform in (onr.se ol tune a 
potential danger into a source ot strength to 
India. 

Broadcasting — The last, item of Sjioeial 
ex])eiiditiirc v^iich 1 have to mention in this 
connection is a provision of Us. 20 lakhs or the 
develoimnmt ol Uroadcastmg. As has already 
been annoime(*d. it i.-. propo.sed shortly to 
construct a large* transmitting station in Delhi, 
and W'e hope later to undertake the eonstriiet ion 
otasimiiariK'W station at Madras, 7’he(‘xisting — 
stations at ('alentta and Bombay arc also in 
nigent ne(‘d of improvement and extension, 
llroadea.s^^ing is oi (‘onr^-e an imniensely impor- 
tant factor 111 the mtelleetnal and eultiiral 
development of a country and India cannot 
afford to fall too far ludiind in this matter. 

After these special grants have been made 
there should remain a balance ot Us. 2,04 lakhs. 

A large part ot this sum I propose to put aside 
for two sehemes wdiieh it w*as provisionally 
decided to tlnaiiee from capital The.se are the 
civil aviation progiamnie, which is exjieeted 
to cost Us. «);i lakhs, and the transfer of the 
l*usa In-'fitute to Delhi which will cost about 
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Rs. 30 laklis I was not inysj'lf vory happy 
about tho <locHion to oharno to caintal tlicso 
two sdicnu's, wliuh are certaiuly not in any 
i>iru‘t spu^'O tU tho word rpuuuiorativc And 
now that wchavp an acpriiod rcvptiuc Hurphis 
]« .sppiiis to DIP Koiiud j)oliPv +0 iirto par<^ of it for 
Diese purposes and to a\(jKl tlu' proation of what 
imght liavp bpconip an awkward jirpcedent. 
The reinaiuder of the surplus ainountin^t to 
Us. 7 r» lakhs will now ko as an additional allot- 
nicnt for the rcdin-tion of debt and this poncludes 
ihe disjiosal of the sums whieh we expert to 
have in haiul on the 3J st Man h next 

Revenue in 1935-36 — Coiu ernmu t he revenue 
tor ll)3ri-o0 the Ihname Member said . 

“The total revenue, exeludiuK Itailway.-s, iiiav 
he at Its. lakhs <jr Jls. sj lakhs less than 

than the rei’isod estimate for the current year. 

Customs, etc.— -Here 1 estimate toi Its Td 
l.ikl's altosicthei or an mereasp ol Its To lakhs 
over thp roMsed flmirps tor llip purront vear 
The main van.itions are a deeliMP ot Its. 2 erores 
on the import duty on suitar eomhined with 
Hicreases ot Its sr> lakhs on the simar excise 
ol Its df) laklis on tlie matcli exeisc and ot 
Us. 4.3 lakhs on kerosene and Uetiol It is ot 
tourse a matter oi jiieat dithcultv to tiame 
.ui acciiiate estimate of customs, etc , levcnue 
.it a tune wlien there are so many uneertaiu 
l.iitors at work. Tins uncertainty applies in 
a iiartieular me.isiiie to the ..iniai duties \s I 
ha\i' alipudy st.it ed. oui e.^timati's loi the cm rent 
year have been rcMsed to show an increase ot 
Its 1,70 lakhs m the imjiort duty and a deiline 
ot Jls 32 lakhs in exuse — the oinjjmal liuiiies 
heinjjc Hb 2 05 and 1.47 lakhs respect i\ely, and 
the revised Ks .UTTi and 1 1 .5 lakhs ^^'e (annot. 
however, antieipa^e that tlie levenue Jrom the 
imiiort duty will remain at so hnrh a llmire in 
1035-3') ami the inci eased re>enu<‘ to be expected 
irom the excise duty will by no meanb eoni- 
peusate tor tins ineMtable i eduction. 

During the ])eriod wh(*n Indian factories 
\vere not workni^ at their lull stiemzth, imports 
have been siihstantiHl, but when Indian produc- 
tion reaches its lull level, imports ol toreign 
sugar tor ordinary < onsiimption vrdl aJmo.st 
disappear, ami tlicrc will only he eerlain small 
imports ot the linei xariefics of sugar. This 
proicss may not, however, be eoinph'ted diiHng 
10 15-30 and the best toreeast we can make 
IS to assume an import icvenue ot its 1,75 
laklis and an excise yield ot Us I, ,50 lakhs 
Tlie incri'ase m petrol and kerosene is due to 
normal growth and tiiat in tlie mateh excuse 
merely represents a lull instead ot a part year’s 
yield ol the duty. 

Taxes on Income.- -Hurmg tlie current 
year there has been an undoubted iniprovemeut 
in the linaneial position ot .some ol the more 
important industries, bat this improvement will 
only be partially reflected in our Ineonic-tax 
returns for 1035-30. 1 thereloie estimate for 

an impro\ement of no more than Us .51 lakhs 
and ot this Ks. 10 lakhs is due to the udditiomil 
tax recovered troin (tovernment servants on 
account ol the restoied ])ay-(‘ut The actual I 
flsfureK are Rs. 17,:i5 hikhs ioi the current 
ymr and lls. 17,70 loi 1035-30. ' 


Opium — Oiii e.diinate under this head is 
Ks 01 lakhs as eonipaied with Us 71 lakhs lor 
the current flnamial veai This is based on the 
assumption that only 257 chests of opium will 
be exported duiing 103.5-30 As Hon’ble 
Members are awaie. this s(iiit<e ot income will 
practically cease at the end ol the pie.sent 
calendar year in aceordaiiee vvitli the policy 
which was annonneed some yeais ago by the 
Government of India, and in fiitiin' we* shall 
recover only tlu' cost of opium sold loi con- 
smuplion 111 India 

Interest — 1’lns shows a very large, reduction 
amounting of Its 1,20 lakhs vihieh is ot tourse 
due to the transter ot the currency iimetion 
and, thcielorclhe leservcs, oi the (Joverninent 
ot India to tlie Ueseive Uank It is tine that, 
as against Mils we shall get tlie surplus protits 
of the liaiik hut in the tirst yeai instead ol 
getting a tull year's interest oil the assets in 
oiii vai lolls reservi’s and balances we sh.ill only 
get a par' yeai’s dividend irom tlie profits 
of the Bank. VVe have iiichided Us. ,50 lakhs 
on this aeionnt under thi' head “(’uriency" 
but the receipts here still s|u)W a droji oi Us 11 
lakhs owing to tlu* lower lates prevailing tor 
shoit term monev ’’ 

1935^36 Expenditure KxpcndiMire a® a 
whole again <*x<ludiiig Uailwa>s, stands at 
Its 'SK.OO laklis showing an im lease ol U,s }>0 
lakhs vvhieh is ot eonrse .ihiiost entiiely due 
to the restoration ol the pay ( nt 

The cost ol K'stoiatioii will he Us. ,5.5 lakle 
loi the Civil Depailments, ex( hiding the, 
Railways, hut im ludiiig tlie Costs and Ti'legrajihs 
Depailluent, and Rs. .5,1 lakhs tor tiu' Aiinv, 
a total ot Rs 1 .OK lakhs hid theie is. .is | have 
sanl a set oft against this in tin* toriii ot extia 
imome-tax to the extent ot Its JO lakhs. 

Apart trom the pay eut, there are oiilv minor 
imreasvs, most, ol theiii on new s(‘r\ic('s. <' g , 
the marketing sciieme, giants to tlie handloom 
and seruiilturai industries, the new Dairy* 
Institutcand the Institutcol Industnal Ueseaidi. 
There is also a sioali increase on Delence and 
a ileJidt on Jh>sts and 'Pi'legiaphs wliuh la 
iiow'over more than exj)]ame<i by the ab«ditioii 
ot the pay cut. 

Defence.— 'I’he Delcme Budget shows an 
incteaHe, leaving out ot account the pay cut, 
ot U,s. 7 lakhs over the original estimate tor this 
year but the pai'ial restorat’on liy His Majesty’s 
Govermiu'iil oi the pay cuts ot Jtritisli soldiers 
vvlm h has iietessaiily to be at)]>lied to Britisli 
soldiers on the Indian establishment, accounts 
for Rs 5 laklis ol this The purely noniiiial 
increase ot Rs 2 lakhs which lemains <*onceals 
howcvci a I'onsulcjably incicaseil piovision tor 
necessary services and le-eqiiipinent which had 
to be po’stiioned duimg the financial cmergciKy. 

In Ins budget specili last year my predecessor 
again eommunnated to the House a wairnmg 
pre\iousl> given that the large rediution in 
Deteme expenditure in reient years had been 
soeiired to some <*xtent by emeigemy nu'asures 
ol a ti'infioiai.y eharacter and that the iigiirc of 
R». 44,38 doles could not be legardcd as 
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i(*l)r(‘isentin'? :i nrw prrnuineiit le\(;l ol liefpnce I wc wm* able to issue a rupee loan at a nominal 


expenditure TJie contingency tlien loreseen 
lias becoiTie a tact and new or ratlier postponed 
services ainoniiling to JJs. 67 lakhs have had 
to be iirovidcd lor. This sum has heeii iound as 
to Ks 20 lakhs by dost'r estimating lor graiiis 
and other loodstuffs and as to the remaindei 1 
by economics in oUiei diicctions 

My piedeci'ssor also stall'd that Mis Excellency 
the t'oininand(‘r-in-<'hiet had undertaken that 
he would not lelax Ins searili loi liirther econo- 
mies and 1 think it will la* agreed that the 
llgures 1 liav(' mven deinonstiate that this 
undertaking has bren ainji'y fulfilled 

Monoiiral)]!' Mi'JiiIk'is will reiiK'inber that 
1 said w'e now (‘xpeitcil a sur|)lus on the Eosts 
and 'J’ek'gi a plis accounts or I o:»4 amounting 
t«) Us. 14 lakh'' but that this result, was only 
adiieved in « on-^eiiueiice ot a laid ol about 
Us 27 lakhs on tin* Dejireciation Fund At 
the time of this laid my iiK'decesHoi explained 
that this (ould not la; repeated in toto but that 
the vvlu>I«' ipiestion ol tlie amount <0 the annual 
(ontiihution to the Fund wa" undei reyicw' 
The tinal lesiilts of tins icview are not yet 
available but it is eh'ar that tlie amount to 
he provideil nei'd not be so high as under the 
old lilies by something like Its Jt) lakhs There 
is heie theiefou' a di teiioiation in the estimates 
loi iy3r)-;j6 as eomiiaied wuth and It is 

one ot Us It) lakhs and not one ot Ks 27 lakhs 
Mill'll we add to this the cost ol restoring the 
pay cut toi the I’ostsand 'I’elegiaphs ilejiartment 
eifc , Its. 27 lakhs, we get. an initial disadvantage 
of Us 46 lakhs to be made u]) \\’e are lioweyer 

estimating toi a detnit not ot Us 22 lakhs 
but ol'Ks 12 lakhs whidi means that eornparing 
like with like we letkon a net iinproveinent ot 
Its 1 II lakhs 

Reduction of Debt— Theie is only one 
othei item whieli 1 wish sjiecillcully to mention 
at tins stage and that is the provision lor the 
reduction and av nilame ot di'bt As ilon’ble 
Members aie awaie, our revised estimates for 
ll)2o*24 and those tor theiuirent tlnaneiul year 
included only Ks 2 cioies tor this ])urpose 
If is ot coiiise a matter ot eolnmon knowledge 
that 60 ])ei cent of the (joveinmeiit of India 
debt is attributable to the Kailways and it 
seems to me that it would be imjiosing tooheayy 
a burden on the general Kudget to revert to 
the Sinking Fund ariangements rn force prioi 
to lOtU-fio before the Kuilw^ays have resumed 
the practice ol making a contribution to tlie 
(leneral Keveiiiies 1 thcrelore :\ccept asreasonable 
for the time being tiie provision ot Us. 2 crorcs 
now jirevailmg but 1 should like to make it 
dear that. 111 my view, an increased provision 
lor debt reduction ought to be a first charge on 
any contribution from the Kailw'ajs in the 
future.” 

Borrowing —On this subject the Finance 
Menibei said 

” We have is.sued tw'o loans in India during 
the <•^nrent year The first was a re-issue 
of 25 per lent loan ItMT-aO at tl8 2S pei cent 
and the amount subsciibed was approximately 
Ks. 25,12 lakhs A lew months later owniig 
to the continued impiovement m our credit 


rate of 2 per cent, tor the first time since 1896. 
The 2 per cent, bonds 1941 were issued at 99 
per cent and the amount subscribed was 
Ks. lt),67 laklis. As a result of these new 
loans w'c have been able to repay Ks. 19,4H 
lakbs ot 4 per eciit. loan 1924*27 and Ks. 12,94 
lakhs of 44 per cent, bonds 1934 Both of the 
new issues stand well above their original 
pi ice. 

Tv'i'Xt year we shall have to provide for the 
repayment ot Us. 16 crorcs ot 6^ per cent. 
Tieasiiry Bonds, 1925, and Ks 11,4 crores of 
r» per cent. Bonds 1925. We have aNo the 
option ot repaying £11,9 millions ot 6 per cent. 
Sterling Bonds 1925-27 and £2J millions of 
Fast Indian Kailw'ay 4^ per cent debenture 
stock 1925-55 'rill' total amount ot loans which 
we can rcjiay or convert is thus ajiproximatcly 
Ks 48 erores. In addition to this we are, as 
J have just, said, jiroviding tor the repayment 
ot the Bombay Development Loan, 1935, 
and we exjieit to reduce the total amount of 
treasury bills outstanding by a further Ks. 
eroies. 

Allowing tor a remittance of £26 million 
we anticijiate that w'e could meet all these 
liabilities wiUiout laising more than Ks. 25 
erores by trosh boriowing, but ot course the 
amount, lime ami manniT ot our borrowing 
will depend entirely on market conditions during 
the ycai.” 

Decision. 'I'ho Finance ]lill was subjected 
to a jirotiaeted debate m the Legislative Assemb- 
1> Several aiiu'ndmeuts designed to l educe the 
scab' ot taxation proposed bv tlie Finance 
Member weic made, and the Mouse accepted 
thiee umedmeiits emanating from the Congress 
Paity 'These tin ee amendments, which together 
had the etteet ot making a cut ol about four 
and a hall eiores ot rupees in the Budget, 
sought to 1 educe the salt duty trom Kc 1-4 to 
12 annas (which would have meant a loss ot 
thiee and a halt crores ot iiipccs) , to exempt 
iiuotnes of less than Its 2,000 a year from pay- 
ment ol meome tax (whieli would have cost 
Ks .50 lakhs) ; and to lower ixistal rates bv 
luoviding tor a retuin to the liall-anna postcard 
and till’ one anna letter (which would have cost 
Ks. 76 lakhs) 

On Apiil 5, Mis Exeelleney tlie Viceroy 
letiirned the Fmaiiee Bill to the Assembly with 
tlie leeommendation that it should be passed in 
ttie oiigmal foim This the Assembly deelined 
to do by 1 ejecting the Finance Member*s motion 
for the restoration of the salt duty to lie. 1-4, 
by 64 votes to 41. 

The Finance Bill was thereupon certified bv 
the President and sent to the Council of State in 
its unginal form. Several amendments to it 
were to have been movi'd by members of tliat 
Mouse, but w'hen it was learned that the Viceroy 
had no pow'ei to accept amendments made by 
the Council of State in the certified Bill, the 
amendments w'crc not mov cd although members 
of the JTogiessive Partv voted against certain 
proposals of tlie Finance Bill. The Bill in its 
original foim w^as then jwssed, and with the 
addition of the Viceioy's Signature, it became 
law. 
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Statement showing the interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India, outstanding at the close 

of each financial year. 



.31 st j 

Mai eh 
1030. : 

31 st 
Maich 
1931. 

31st 

Maich 

1932. 

.31st 

Marcl) 

1933. 

.3Lst 

March 

1934. 

31 St 
March 
1035. 

1 

In India — 


i 

i 

i 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Loans 

405.1 1 

417.24 

422 60 

4 10 80 

4.15.4.1 

438.28 

Treasury Bills in the liaiuls ol 
the pu>)lic 

3G Ol 

55.38 

47.53 

26.00 

33.31 

22.00 

Tieasury Bills in the IhijU'! 
Currency liesei N 0 

29 2i 

5. SO 

40 67 

i 

35. 4 S 

25.93 

27.50 

Total Loans, etc. 

470.37 

478.51 

519 89 

i 

508.46 

404.61 

487. <8 

Other Obligations — 







Post Oflicc Savings Banks 

37.13 

37.03 

38.20 

43 40 

52.23 

50.33 

Cash Certificates 

35.00 

38.43 

44 .58 

55.64 

63.71 

66.49 

ProMdeiit Funds, etc. . 

1 65.41 

70.33 

73 04 

76.74 

82,40 

88.36 

Depreciation and Bcscinc 

Funds 

30 18 

21 .30 

17.65 

15.22 

13.04 

14.83 

Provincial Balances 

10 21 

1 

6.00 

4 32 

7.02 

6.17 

5.59 

Total Other Obligations . 

177.93 

j 

173.27 

177 79 

1 

198.02 

217.64 

234.60 

Total in India . . 

648.30 

651*78 

697.68 

706.18 

712.31 

722.38 
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Statement showing the interest-hearing obligatiom of the GooernmerU of India, outstanding at the close 
of each financial year — concld. 



3l8t 

3farch 

1930. 

31st 

March 

1931. 

31st 

March 

1932. 

31st 

March 

1933. 

31 bt 
ManJi 
1934. 

31st 

March 

1935. 

In England — 







Loans 

289.03 

316.81 

313.60 

314.33 

321.01 

323.57 

War Contribution 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

Capital valur of liabililioR undor- 
goinR ro(J<iinj)tion by way of 
tcrmitiable railway annuities . . 

51 .86 

50.32 

48.72 

47.06 

45.35 

13.58 

India bills . . 

6.00 

4.05 


.. 



1‘rovident Funds, etc. 

2.54 

.69 

.80 

.91 

1.03 

1.15 

Total 111 England . . 

366.15 

388.. 'iO 

370.84 

379.02 

384.11 

385.02 

Equivalent at Is. 6d to tlie 
Hu pee 

488.20 j 

518.12 

506.45 

505 36 

512.15 

513.36 

'J’otal IiitiTest-bfanug obligations. 

1,136.50 

1,169 00 

1,213 63 

1,211.84 

1,224 46 

1,235 74 

Interc.sit-yjcl(ling assets held 
against the above obliga- 
tions — 







(i) Capital advanced to 

Hallways 

(ii) Capital advanced to 

other (’ommereiaJ 

Departments . . 

(lib Capital ttdvan<-ed to 

rrovimes 

(iv) Capital advanced to 

Indian States and 

other interest-bearing 
loans . . 

730 79 

22 70 

142.60 

17 65 

743.08 

23.65 

151.82 

10.45 

750 73 

24.25 

163.64 

20 29 

756.75 

21.89 

173.04 

20.92 

754.94 

23 23 

175.20 

21.11 

756 84 

23.71 

179.22 

21.26 

Total Interest-yielding assets . . 

913 74 

938.00 

958 91 

972 60 

974.48 

981.03 

Cash, bullion and securities held 
on Treasury account . . 

45.36 

34.03 

41 42 

35.69 

45.03 

61.52 

Balance of total interest-bearing 
obligations not covered by 
above assets 

177.40 

196.97 

213.30 

203.55 

204.95 

203.19 
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G«n«ral Statement of the Revenue and Eapenditure. 


Heads of Account. 


EEVENUE— 

fSiQtnma / Petrol tax for Road Fund 

Customs -pother items 

Taxes on Income 

Salt 

Opium 

Other principal heads of revenue 

Irrigation : Receipts less working expenses 

Interest 

Civil Administration 

Civii Works 

Currency and Mint 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary Receipts . . 

Provincial contributions and miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between Central and Provincial (Jovern- 
ments 

Posts and Telegraphs : 

Receipts less working expenses , . 

Railways : 

Receipts less working expenses 

Defence Receipts 


Total 

Expenditure — 

Customs . . 

I’axes on Income 

Salt 

Opium 

Other heads recording direct demands on the 

revenue 

Irrigation ; Interest and Miscellaneous charges 

Civil Administration 

Currency and Mint 

Civil /Transfer to Road Fund 

Works \ Other items 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 

Miscellaneous 

lixtraordinary payments 

Posts and Telegraphs ; Interest on Debt 

Railways : Interest and Miscellaneous charges 

Defence Services 

Interest 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

Miscellaneous adjustment, etc. 

Capital expenditure financed from Eetenue — 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Other Works 

Commutation of Pensions 

Surplus 


Total 


1934-3:). 

1936-36, 

Budget. 

Revised. 

Budget. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,18 

1,23 

1,31 

40,38 

49,94 

50,53 

17,25 

17,26 

10,40 

8,73 

8,55 

8,73 

95 

71 

01 

1,82 

1,90 

1,91 

~,8(i 

2,12 

83 

78 

81 

93 

24 

24 

23 

1,27 

1 ,29 

1,07 

57 

74 

50 


30 


70 

98 

71 

32,58 

32,38 

32,25 

5,20 

5,24 

4,93 

1,19,71 

3,2.1,38 

3,21,00 

1,01 

1,00 

3,15 

85 

85 

92 

1,15 

1,15 

1,18 

42 

36 

36 

58 

58 

59 

0 

0 

5 

9,59 

11,47 

10,17 

60 

74 

32 

1,18 

1,03 

1,31 

84 

83 

94 

3,08 

3,10 

3,20 

1,25 

1,24 

1,25 

3 

1,03 

1 

84 

84 

84 

32,58 

32.38 

32,25 

49,58 

49,58 

49,91 

10,34 

1 0,28 

10,39 

3,00 

3,00 

3,00 

2,53 

2.95 

3,05 

4 

4 

.3 

2 

1 

1 

—2 

—3 

—1 

H-10 

+ 13 

4-6 

1,19,61 

1,23,25 

1,20,94 
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THE LAND 


The principle undcrlyin;; the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, liowever, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Govcrninent and the cultivator. The 
former gives jirotection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of hia 
holding. The official, terra for the method 
by winch the Land Revenue is determined is 
“ Settlement.” There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable bv the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It liad the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Hen gal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of laiidown^'ro 
in Europe. The actual cultivator<» became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the lattei 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 


Temporary Settlements, 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is in opera' ion. At intervals of thirt> 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough ♦vonomlc survey, on 
the basis of the tngonomctricai and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Eacii 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delmeated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer aie thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911). — ‘‘He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing right i and 
responsibilities In the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much slmplifleation of the Settlement 
Officer’s Proceedings, and to much greater 
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rapidity In the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the Settlement Officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers; the as- 
sessments pro osed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become finally 
binding: and his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts, It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subicct of 
future dispute whether affecting the interests 
i*i the State or of the people. The Intention 
IS to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
oil record that which exists ” 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwarx and Zemin- 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is tliat in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of liyotwan holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being re8pon.“ible for the payment of 
revenue on the wliolc village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
(luring the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by ” unearned incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classlfy a holding so as to 
secure for Itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
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Settlements, f>0 percent, ot the lental in the 
ease of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as S5 and even 25 per 
ecnt. and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Rj/ot^ 
wari tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Ooverninent's share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an infla- 
entiaily signed memoriai to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact ” and “ the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.*’ This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is .stiU the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of tlie Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted: — (1) In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) in tlie same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ; (ii) in Ryotwan tracts 
the policy of long-icrm settlements is being 
extended, and tlie proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause ot 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not fer saltum ; (t) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
rctnissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people, 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
torests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowmer to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienatio Act, 


passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government winch derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of hi9 land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement On 
the words of the Resolution quoted abovci, 
“so fai from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented. impoverished, and oppressed." 


Government and Cultivator. 


While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant m the intercsliJ 
of the latter, its own attitude towards tiie cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally oi the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey ami Records of 
Rights earned out and maintained by Gov 
erument. In the Administration Report of 
Bomba> tor 1911 -12, it is stated* — “The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay I'as bee,, repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gamed notldiig, however 
much cultivation bad extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases.** On the otiier 
hand, tlie system is of advantage to the ryoti 
m reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head ol 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 


The literature on the subject is considerable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information : — “ Land E,eve* 
line Policy of the Indian Government," 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing); 
Baden Powell's " Land Systems of British 
India Sir John Strachey's “ India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,** (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) ; M. Joseph Chailley’s “ Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India** (Mac- 
millan & Co., 3910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 
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The Excise revenue in British India is deriv* 
ed from the manufadture and sale of intoxicat- 
Inf; liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tern* 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thiids of the 
total receipts from liquors. It Is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to Impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
hetul duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control co ild not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regaled 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amengst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to bo consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under tlie crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been )K>3slble to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, Im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 


to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been— 
First : farms of large tracts ; Second : farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth; farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

Reforms. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
I re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
[ and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
I tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
I spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basisof consumption for the year 1920-21. 
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From that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent, is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent, elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920>21. This is the most importantstep taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
Two large distilleries In the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 

Sap of tne date, palmyra, and oocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
]ulce, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. 

Foreign liquor la subject to an Import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff ( 9 . 1 }.). It can only be sold under 
a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

The base used Is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs. — ^The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 


vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 

Opium. — Opium Is consumed in all provin- 
ces In India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunh 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
>n the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called ])rovi 8 ion opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption In India. The entire quantity Is 
now exported under tlie system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, tiie system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April, 1926. In no case are 
exports permitted witliout an import eertlllcate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
I prescribed by tne League of Nations. 

I It lias been decided to reduce the total of the 
I opium exported since the calendar year 1920 by 
I 10 per cent annually In each subsequent year 
! until exports are totally extlngiiislieci at the 
end of 1935. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a ilxed price 
I based on the cost of production. Tliis opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates Ilxed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
I Province to Province. 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was Inherited by the British and evaporated by solar heat. In the liann 
Government from Native rule, togetlier with a of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
nuscellaneous transit dues. I'hcse transit dues heat and the product is known as Baragara 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
end raised. There are four great sources of that salt were opened in Dhraugadhra iitate in 
supply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
Kohat Mines in tiie Punjab ; brine salt from let into shallow pairs on the sea-coast and eva- 
the Sambhar Lake in liajputana, salt brine porated by solar heat and the product sold 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of tiiroughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras together with the large volume of fresh water 
and at the mouth of the Indus. from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 

the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- sea- salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers both for Bengal and Burma. Is imported from 
excavated in salt strata, some of which Mverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras, 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt is 
feet high. The Bajputana supply chiefly comes manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
from t^e Sambhar Lake where bripe is extracted rc’malnder under license and excise systems, 
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In the Punjab and liajpatana the wait inanu - 1 reductions in duty have led to a largely mcreastd 
factories are under the control of the Northern ! consumption, the figures rising by 25 percent. 
India Salt l>ex)artinent, a branch of the Commerce , between 1003-1908. Jn 1923 the duty was dou- 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 1 bled bringing it again to Ks. 2-8. In 1924 it 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super-' was reduced to He. 1-4-0, The duty remained 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties with at Bs 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem- 
Native States permit of the free movement of lier 1931. It was raised to Ks. 1-9-0 with effect 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- , fioin 30th September 1931. Prior to 17th 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun on the ' March 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to on salt were alwavs kept similar, but by the 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XJ V 
From 1888-1903 the dutv on salt was Jls. 2-8 ' oi 1931, a tcmjioraiy additional customs duty 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903 , It was reduced to ' of annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
Its. 2 ; In 1905 to Hs. 1-8-0 ;in 1907 to Ke 1 and salt. Jn March 1938 the customs duty was 
in 1916 it was raised to Its 1-4-0. The successive reduced by 2 annas. 

CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to ' 
time according to the financial condition of , 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were ] 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency [ 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in , 
some eases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent; but the opinions of 1 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire ' 
mannfaeturers who felt the competition of i 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which I 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882 . 1 
I’he continued fall in exchange eomiiellod the 1 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent, duties were re- 
Imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within tlie scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
liancashirc were satistte*! by a general duty of 
SJ percent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
roduced in the countrv. The products of (he 
and-looms are excluded. These excise dutie .2 
are intensely unpopular in India, (or reasons 
set out In the sfiecial ariicle dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, and beer. These were estimated to ' 
produce £1 million annually. 

The Customs Scliedule w’us eompletelv recast ' 
In the Budget ot 1910-1 7 in older to proMde ad- 
ditional Te\ei)ue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. The general import, 
tariff, which liad been at the rate of 5 per cent, 
ad valorem since was raised to 74 per cent 
ad valorem^ except in the case of sugar ; as India 1 
is the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 1 
per cent. There was also a material ciirtailment ■ 
of the free list. The principal article of trade , 
which was not touched w'as cotton manufao- ^ 
tiires. For the past twenty years the position j 
hug been that cotton twists and yarns of all | 
kinds arc free of duty while a duty at the rate , 
of i)er emit, is Imposed on woven goods of all ) 
kinds whether Imported or manufactured in ■ 
Indian mills The Budget left the position as 
It stood. The Government of India would have 
been glad to see tne tariff raised to 6 per cent, 
without any con eHjion ding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion after the war. Finally 


the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
lie. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs. ; in the case of jute the ex- 
port duty on raw jiitc was fixed at Ks. 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. ; manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of lls. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Ks. 16 per ton on Hessians. 

The thistoms Taiitf was further materially 
miKliiled in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous vear an exjuirt duty on jnte was 
imposed at the late ot Bs 2-4-0 jier bale of 
400 ll)s in tlie case ot raw jute and lls. 10 
[ i»er ton on sackings, and lls 16 per ton on 
[ il(‘ssians ; these rates w^ere doubled, w'lth a 
MOW to olitaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000. 'J'ho import duty on cott.on goods 
W'as laised from si per cent, to 7^- per cent. 
W'llhont any alteration in the Excise, which 
lemamed at jier cent. Tliis cliange was 
I expected to produce an additional revenue 

I of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 

' others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which it was 
I expected to produce. With these changes in 
! operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
, was Bs. 32,37,29,000. 

Tlie Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. The 
general ad valorem duty was raised from 7^ to 

II per cent. ; a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7^ per cent, 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to S 
annas per degree of proof per gallon ; the 
ad valorem duty of 7i per cent, was raised to 
20 percent. In the case of certain articles cf 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent, and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 i)or cent. The Customs duties weio further 
increased 1 n the Budget of 1 922-23 . The Govern- 
ment proposals in this direction have been des- 
cribed in an early passage. They were to raise 
the general Customs dutv from 11 to 15 per 
cent., the cotton excise duty from 3^ per cent, to 

per cent., the duty on sugar from 15 to 25 
percent., a duty of 6 per cent, on imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2^ per cent, to 10 per cent, 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxury from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. In the 
course of the passage of the Budget through 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
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retained at 3^ per cent., the duty on machinery 1906. Since that date, ot tlie five Collectorship 
wad retained at 2^ per cent, and the duty on cot- at the principal ports (Caleiitta, Bombay, Madras, 
ton piece-goods at 11 per cent.,th6 other increases Bangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
being accepted. In 1925 the Ootton Excise duties reserved for Members of the T. C. S. ( i. e.. ** Co- 
were finally abolished. Full details with re - 1 venanted Civilians ”). The other two are 
gard to the customs duty are set out in the ' reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
section on Indian Customs Tariff (?.v.). The Service. 

Customs duties have been repeatedly raised ini Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
recent Budgets both as a protective measure ; Service are recruited in two ways: (o) from 
and for revenue purposes. The latest duties , members of the Indian Civil Service— 3 vacan- 
wlll be found in detail in the Financial cies, and (ft) by the Secretary of Stati- — 19 vacan- 
Section of the Year Book. The estimated cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
revenue from the Customs in 1934-35 is Bs. 44,62 Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
lakhs. Customs Service. These posts are m tlie gift of 

the Government of India, and are usually filled 
The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- ^ by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
hans specially chosen for this duty, before the ernment sense of the word) service. The "sub- 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in .ordinate*’ staff is recruited entirely in India. 

INCOME TAX. 

The income tax was first Imposed in 1 2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial ; or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1903 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It wa? j the minimum taxable income was raised from 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 1 500 to 1 ,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
little more than 9id. in the pound on all Incomes 1 was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
changes have from time to time been made in increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
the system, and the present schedule was con- arising out of war conditions, 

solidated in the Act of 1880. This imposed a Since then the process has been almost conti- 

tax on all incomes derived from sources other nuous and in every financial difficulty the author- 
than agriculture which were exempted. On itics turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
Incomes of 2,000 rujiees and upwards it fell raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 

at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about in the Supplementary Finance Bill of 193 1 , 

eld. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 and when the scale was fixed as follows • — 


(BATES OF INCOME-TAX.) 

A. In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and other association 
of individuals not being a registered firm or company . — 

Bate. 

(1) When the fofanneorae is less than Bs 2,000 {V-ide Footnote ) 

(2) When the total income is Bs, 2,000 or upwards, but is less Stx fies iii tiie rupee. 

than Bs. 6,000. 

(8) When the total income is Bs. 5,000 or upwards, but is loss l^me pies in the rupee 

than Bs. 10,000. 

( 4 ) When the total income is Bs. 10,000 or upwards, but is less One anna in the rupee. 

than Bs. 15,000. 

(5) When the total income is Bs 15,000 or upwards, but is less One anna and four pies in 

than Bs 20,000. the rup(‘ 0 . 

(6) When the total income is Bs 20,000 or upwards, but is less One anna and seven pieit in 

than Bs 30,000. the rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Bs. 30,000 or upwards, but 18 less One anna and eleven pies in 

than Bs 40,000, the rupee 

(8) When the total income is Bs 40,000 or upwards, hut is less Ttvo annas and one pie in 

than Bs. 100,000. the rupee 

(9) When the total income IS Bs 100,000 or upwards. Two annas and two pies in 

the rui>ee. 

B. In the case of every company and registered firm whatever Two annas and two pies in 

its total income. the rupee. 

N.Ti . — Additional tax (Sur-charge) for the financial year— 

1931- 32 at 12i per cent. 

and 

1932- 33 at 25 per cent. 

over the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1 931 , eccept in cases of income between Bs. 1,000 
to Bs. 1,999. 

Tax at 2 pies on incomes between Bs. 1 ,000 to Bs. 1,999 for the year 1931-32 and 
Tax at 4 pies for the year 1932-33 on the same income. 

The surcharge w’as continued in the budget of 1933-34, as resolved by the assembly the rate 
Or incomes between Bs. 1,000 and Bs. 1,500 was reduced iioiii 4 pies to 2 pies. The surcharge 
continues in 1934-35. 

By the 1935-36 budget tlie surcharge and the rah' on incomes between Bs. 1,000 and Bs. 2,000 
was reduced by one-tbird; 
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Mints and Coinage. 

RATES OF SUPER-TAX. 

In respect of the excess over thirty thousand of total income — 

Rate. 

(1) in the case of every company-^ 

(a) in respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such 2iU. 

excess 

(b) for every rupee of the rewaiwd^f of such excess : — One anna in the rupee. 

(2) (a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family : — 

(t) U\ leApccX oi the first forty-five thousand rupees One anna and three pies in 

of such excess. tlie rupee. 

(u) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand Nil. 

riip<ie8 of such exot'ss, 

(b) in the case of every individual, unreqistered firm and 

other association of individuals not being a regis- 
tered flriii or a company * — 

(i) for every rupcie of the first twenty thousand Nine pies in the rupee, 

rupees of such excess. 

(ti) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and three pies, in 

rupees of such excess the rupee. 

(c) in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided 

family, unregistered firm and other association of 
individunls not being a registered lirm or a 
<onipany. 

(i) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and nine pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(ji) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and three pies in 
rupees ot such excess. the rupee. 

{lit) fur every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and nine pies in 
rupees ot such cxcass. the rupee. 

(41?) for every rupee ol the next fifty thousand Three annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess the rupee. 

(d) for every rupee ot the next fifty thousand Three annas and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

{iv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(t’ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of sueli excess. the rupee. 

(viii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(ix) for every rujiee of the next fifty thousand Five annas and nine pies m 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(x) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess. Six annas and three pies in 

the rupee. 

The h.^ad of the 'Tncorac-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Governor-Ucneral In Council. The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal Is, under section 5 (4) *' subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council/’ but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government. 

The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1934-35 is Rs. 16,40 lakhs. 

HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 

The Indian mints were closed to the un* Reoerve. In that and the following month a 
rsetricted coinage of silver for the public from crore of rupees was coined and over 17 croresof 
the 26th June 1693, and Act Vlll of 1893, passed rupees in the year ending the Slst March 1910 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 ot the including the rupees issued in connection with 
Indian Coinage Act of 1S70, which provided for the conversion of the currencies of Native 
the coinage at the mmt® for the public of gold States. From the profit accruing to Govem- 
and silver coins of tne Government of India, merit on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with as the most effective guarantee against tempo* 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage ot these interest from which was added to the fund. In 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of eight years, and it was decided that of the 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed that coinage protlts devoted to this fund, six crores 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the being Invested in gold securities. The Gold 
silver required, and paying for it mainly with Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
the gold accumulated In the Paper Currency dard Reserve. It was ordered In 1907 that only 
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ooe-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891*92. 

A Koyal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated : — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and {U) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from ’the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Its. 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established 
this ratio at one sliilling and six iience by enact- 
ing tliat Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one ' rupees tliree annas ten 
pics per tola of fine gold in the form of bars 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery In London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and five pence forty-nine 
sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations. 
Great Britain and India left the gold standard 
in September 1931 but the buying and selling 
rates for sterling are still maintained. 

With the receipt of large consignments o^ 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 
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Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are : — 


- 

Fine 
Silver j 
grams. ! 

! 

Allot 

grams. 

TOTAL 

gtaina. 

Rupee 

165 

15 

180 

Half-rupee 

82i 

7* 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 


amia piece .. 

41i 

3i 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 


2-anna piece 

20f 

IS 

22J 


One rui)ee = 166 grams of fine silver. 
One shilling =« 80 grams of fine silver. 
One rupee = shillings 2 *0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVll of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXri of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIIl of 1870 remained the same as it was 


m 1835. It was as follows : — 




Grains 



troy. 

Double pice or half- anna 

. . 200 

Picc or quarter-snna 

. . 

. . 100 

j Half-pico or one-eighth of an anna 

50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 

> twelfth of an anna 


.. 38S 

The weight and dimensions of 

bronze corns 

are as follows : — 

Standard 

Diameter 


weight in 

in milli- 


grains troy. 

metres. 

Pice 

75 

25*4 

Half-pice . > . , 

37S 

21*15 

Pie 

25 

17*45 


Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the com, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19*8 imllimctrcs. The desirability of 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-aonaand eight. anna nickel coins in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from circulation. 



The Currency System. 


The irorking of the Indian currency system i much Importance, and they continue to bulk 
which has cominandod a large amount o« public i go largely in aU Indian economic questions, than 
attention since 1893, was forced to the front In , s. • i v. ^ xi. 

1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise propose to give here a short summary of the 

the exchange value of the rupee after the flue- Indian currency system in non-teohnical lan« 
t nations caused by the war. These assumed so ' guage. 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was i 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees j 
and notes based tliercon. But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily roi^/cded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a stiilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government. The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of j 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as I 
large payment for stores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
If possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


Closing the Mints. — The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly called the Herschell lleport. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Hupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency lleserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


II. THE NEW STANDARD. 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of sU ver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
ponce, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India : that the Indian mints should he 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
so that the rupee aud the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. Tlie goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
tour pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if tlie 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Keserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


one and four pence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 

4 16 pence Rupee. — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated by the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
I acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
I sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
[ England in London. These Bills when presented 
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in India were cashed at the Oovernmont Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
bo liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpcnce one-eighth — that is to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit tlie gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and 
circulated freely, particularly in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Sterling Remittance.— This system woiked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rams in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which tollow<‘d the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Beserve. There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
lleserve was ample. But the Eeserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 


liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the tunds In the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ,* there was an insistent demand for 
the cxpoit of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty -nine thirtyseconds, re present- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were mot In London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
Sliver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented trom rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in Loudon ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (conimonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a “ limping standard." 


111. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India O ffice . These criticisms were 
chiefiy directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing Its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver In order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
g'>ld to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities In excess of the reqnire- 

29 


I ments of the country. Tlie cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian Influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, nntil it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The Times^ and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
fhe action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu & Co., Instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman* 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 



89S Currency ani the War. 

New Measures. — ^Tlie concluBions of this mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula- 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to tion of e^tcessive balances in London, the general 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; tenor of their recommendations being ** not 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en> guilty, but do not do it again." They ^ave a 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; passing commendation to the idea of a State 
that the internal currency should be supported Bank. Sir James Begble, the only Indian 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and banker on the Committee, apjpended a vigorous 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one-halt true lino of advance was to discourage the exten- 
ot which should be held in gold; that the silver sion of the token currency by prodding further 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
abolished ; that Reverse Councils should be sold creases to the currency became necessary, Includ- 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
Indian representatives out of three on the the half sovereign. 

Finance Committee of the India Office. TheCom- 

IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 

The report was in the hands of the Government rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. tlon in the output of the silver mines of the 
Some Immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- world coinciding with an increased demand 
tlon of the silver branch of the Gold Standard for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal was 27^ pence per standard ounce. In May 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 1919 it was 68 pence, on the 17tb December 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early of that year It was 78 pence. The main diffl- 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- cultles In India were not therefore the preven- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance tlon of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
68,707,000, being sold up to the end of January provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 

Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs. 8 j Rise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
croros was taken away. There was some lack j by the Government of India in these emergen- 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. 10 crores j confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- national Importance. The next step Was to 
ment wore obliged to suspend the Issue of gold. [ raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
But these were transient features and did not silver might be purchased at a price which would 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon v... rr.^- 

revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 

They arose from an Immense balance of trade 
in favour of Indit , caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline In the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the pi ice of silver. 

If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
trade and expenditure for Imperial pitrposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling secnrltie.s in theUnited Kingdom, 
ohlefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 

V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE. 

The effect of these measures however was to currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
fettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- are summarised below : — 

Use the rupee at one and fourpenoe. The war (t) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and of the Indian currency ssrstem. 


I ttiiuw uu uuiiicu wibiiuub iubb. j ito 

following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence: — 


Date of Introduction. 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers^ 

3rd January 1917 

1 41 

28th August 1917 

1 5 

12th April 1918 

1 6 

13th May 1919 

1 8 

12th August 1919 

1 10 

15th September 1919 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 

2 2 

12th December 1919 

2 4 
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(«) The reduction of the flnenesB or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3>rnpee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
arc expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(iii) The maintenance of the convertlbilitj 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(ir) The rise in exchange, In so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(e)* Indian trade is not liktdy to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fell in world prices were to take place, and if the 
codts of production in India fall to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(ri) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

{vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex., 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(cut) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex. 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation or Government control. 

(ix) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the Bide of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terras of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(a;) The stable relation to be established bo. 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of lls. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11*30, 016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation. 

(*•) If silver rises for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (b) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should bo absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 

(xii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term . 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserve^. 

CouncilDrafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary, but when sterling is 
again equivalent tQ gold« it will remain 
uniform. 


The Government of Indiashould be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping goldfrom India to the United 
Kingdom. 

(xUi) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments compriFed within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores shouldbe held in short-dated seeurities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot bo made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this lialdlity in a limited number of years. 

{XV) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for addition. 1 currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report. — The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note ls»sue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in anotlicr form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous ; an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following course? : — 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(d) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(e) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 166 grains of 
fine silver at present In circulation to continue 
full legal tender. 
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Tht Two Shilling Rupee. 


{e) As long as the price of silver in New York 
is over 02 cents, Government should not manu> 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un* 
lifnited legal tender. 

(g) Government to sell Council Bills by com' 
petitivc tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show, 
under separate headings the amount of Council' 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(A) “ Keverse drafts on London to be sold 
only at la. ;j29-32d. The proceeds of “Reverse*’ 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. 43-32d. per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to storling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to tliis. But it is very 
Important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided tlie paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the coiivertibdity of 
therupeewerc to be maintained .and if therupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
now ratioshould be one at which the Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy do- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining nt a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted.— The Currency Com- 
mittee's Beport was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary ofiicial action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion.— This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from failing 
below the official standard. Now Mhon the ' 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report andthc taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor in the situation . Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effect of the Rise. — The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
a rising exchange stimulates imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lilt the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wiicat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place. 
Afterwards other forces intervened which accen- 
tuated the difficulties of tne situation. There 
war i| severe Qoiqmercial cr)s}3ln Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
Che largest buy^r of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re*3ell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accunuilatcd at a 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in tiie corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against J ndla, w'hicli made the stalniisa* 
tion of exchange at the liigh ratio attempted a 
hopeless ])roposition. 

Confession of Failure — Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate lio])e that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, lint they w( re 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-doUar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Jlevcrse Councils to two shillings 
tenpenco lialtpenny. They sold two millions ot 
Reverse Councils a w'oek, then live millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting tlio export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for tlie transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large w'ar profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 wore hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the lloverse Council rate 
and the market rate, wliicli on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculul.ioim 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotinents at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of spoculatois 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a iiuiidred and thirty 
millions and tiio money market was coraplei-ely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and tlie large profits tliereoii came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold. — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
ment announced thatinsteadot trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed wiien 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollaf-stcrling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds. 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings 
for Averse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopeuce orthree pence below the Reverse 
Oouncil rate. This practice continued until the 
end of SoptecabGr.whfin It wiis officially declared 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixp«mce and one and sevon- 
peuce, and it continued to range between tliese 
narrow points until the end of tlie year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from tlie eftort 
tostabiliseexcliange, whiclihad such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abaudoiimcnt oi the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian buliionists. 
Legislative action w;is taken to alter the official 
ratio ot the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders ot sovereigns and of the gold inohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they wore given the option of tender- 
ing tliem at uftiicn rupees As the gold value 
ot these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited numiier was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling ot sovereigns Into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
raru°iirea were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance, An Act was passed 
fixing the metallie portion of tlie Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty ]>er cent, of tlio Note Issue, the 
invested ])orti»jn oidiig limited to Rs. 20 crores 
in Indi.ui securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more tlian twelve months’ cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Pajier Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crorcs of 
emergenev currency in the luisy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of tlie ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public. 

Results. — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a yiregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say tliat 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
intliience on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse irillucnce. Here 
wo have the kev to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exch.ange l)v the introfluction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by tlie Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak ex port trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
fioancial crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
feranster of capital from Tndla to England at the 
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Artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
Attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
It. 'J’he effects on Indian bnolncss were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; Import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
It had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
oint reached. Immense losses were incurred 
y all importers. The Government sold £56 
millions of Aeverse Councils before abandoning 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these — that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was As. 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamif^ 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments in London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSI 

These unfortunate experiments Induced a 
period of great caution iii dealing with Indian 
currency. The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. JiCft alone Exchange established it self 
round about the old ratio of fittecn to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank lu all but 
natne, and the Bank entered Into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Xleserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
]x>wer to Issue emergency currency up to Ks. 12 
crores against eomnicreial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its owm 
stienglh, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of ll»24 It gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, ttiough the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two Bhllliug rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
aterllng was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
Clommander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuala selected were not autho- 
ifltativej a r^solqtiqn wqs parsed iq tjhe 
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Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
lu November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
1st, 1926. 

The main recommendations of tills Commis- 
sion arc summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and the are textually repro- 
duced in order that they mav be above question:— 

(0 The ordinary medium of circulation 
should r(‘main the eurrency note and tlie silver 
rupee and the stability of the currency in terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 

(ii) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability involves the estab- 
lishment of a Central Banking system. 

{iii) The Central Banking functions should 
1)0 entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Itescrvo Bank. 

(iv) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

(f>) Tlic outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Aeserve Bank. 

(vi) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should he paid over to the 
Government. 

(vii) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender e.xcept at Govern- 
ment Treasuries. 

j;vm) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should bo guaranteed by 
Government. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governcr-Gicneral in Gounoil. A suggestion is 
qs fo the |orm of the qote. 
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(ixi) An obligation should be Imposed by issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
out limit at rates determined with reference accrue to or be borne by the Government 


to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is requhed. 

(z) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
sectured is suggested. 

(fljt) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 

(xii) Government should offer “ on tap '* 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

(xiii) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin. Jt 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the fn^e interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender curieticv, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(xiv) One-rupee notes should be re-intro- 
duced and sliou’d be full legal tender. 

(zr) Notes other than the one-rupe^.' note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, i.e., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

[xvi) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee. 

(xvii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Beseives should bo amalgamat(‘d, and the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
ileserve should be fixed by statute, 

(xvm) The proportional lescrvo system 
should be adopbjd. Gold and gold securities 
should form not loss than 40 per cent, of the 
Ileserve, subject to a jKissllde temporaiy reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. 'I'he currency aiithuiity 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio ot .50 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent, of the Ileserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent, within ten years. 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortif 3 dng the gold holding in the Ileserve 
should be allowed to escape. Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in 
India. 

(xiz) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be veiy substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

(zx) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held in self-liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities. The ‘‘created*’ 
securities should be replaced l)y marketable 
securities within ten years. 

(«arf) A figure of Bs. 50 crores has been 
fixed as the liability in resiiect of the contracti- 
bility of the rupee circulation. Recommenda- 
tion b are made to secure that an amount equal 
toone-filtb o| the face value of any increase 
Of decrease in the number of silver rupees Is 


revenues. 

(xxh) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department. 

(xxhi) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government. Tlie Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements. The Bank sliould be 
left free, at Its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of romlttancc as it may 
find oouducivo to smooth working. 

(zxii^ During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of rennttan(‘cs made. A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

(xxv) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of th(5 Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the hanking reserves in India 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 23 of tlie Government of India Act 
should be amciui(‘d accordingly. 

(k.u{’/) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1029, 
and the Bank's obligation to buy and scdl gold 
should como into operation not later than 
Ist January 1031. 

{xxvii) During tlie transition period the 
currency authority (t e , the. Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thercalter) should 1x5 under un obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of tlie excliango. 
This oliligation should he embodied in statu- 
tory form, ot wiucli the outline is suggewtod. 

(xcniu) Stabilisaticn of the rupee should 
l)e effecU'd forthwith at a latc correspoudlrig 
to ail cxeliaiige late of Is. 6t/. 

{xxit) Thu stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished. Bill forms, 
ill the Eiiglisli language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post ollices. 

{xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking In India. 

ixxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the di'flcieiicics in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent —Whilst all the mem- 
bers of tlie Commission signed tiie rejKirt, one of 
tiieir number, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas* 
did BO subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the, Govcrnra<!nt of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report — a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
oessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
^ome which was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but whhh was in effect 
no standard at all. On the qiu'.stion of the 
Gold Standard, ho strcs.-^ed the iiriportance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition uctepled tl»e Gold 
]3iilhon Standaid rccomincndod by his col- 
leagues. As for the i)ioi»os(‘d Iteserve Jtank, 
Sir Purshotaindas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme profiosc'd might be the, ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that tlie 
best immediate com sc was to devilop the 
Imperial Eank into a central bank for India. 
The cliief point of diftercnee with his collcjvgues, 
was however the ratio. 

D(*aling with the ratio of the riipi'O to goUl 
Sir IMir.shotanidas said Unit in Se]jtenibei 192*1 
the ratii was apiuoMmutely one and fourpenee 
gold. At that tunc the GoM'iiiment was jiressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restoie the long cm rent legal standard of 
money payments. 'J’hiB it declined to do, 
and l»y limiting Ihe siipjdy of (iirrcncy, the 
latio was laised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 192.5 He d(*elined therelore to att.i(h 
any importance to a latio leached by such 
measiiri's. Pioceeding to analyse the course 
of jiriees and wages, he eoinbati'd the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that piice.s had ail justed 
themsehes in a jirepondeiant degiec to one 
shilling and sixpence. For tlavse reasons he 
recommended that tin* rupee should be st.ibi- 
lis('d at tiic into which was cuiient for ni'aily 
twenty years, namely one and fourpenee 
His conclusions weie bummarised In the fol- 
lowing teiins : — 

“ I look ujKm tlic qiK'stion of the latio in 
tills Repoit as being no less iinpoitaiit tlian the 
qiK'stlon of the standard to b(' adopted lor tlie 
Indian t/'iiiieiuy System. T am convinced that 
if the absolute necessity of the lieo iiillow of 
old, which 1 have enijiliasised, is recognised, 
and stejis taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
standaid piojuis'd will be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking dow'ii under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will bn as leinote ns it can leasuiiably be. Jbit 
I have veiy grave aj'prelieiisions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
till* rujiee at Ls 6f/. la acci'ptial ami acted uiion, 
India will be faced dining the next few yi‘ars 
with a distuibaiice in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is diniciilt to 
estimate, but the consequences of w'iildi may 
not only haiiijx'r her economic development 
but may even jirove disastrous. Such .a dia- 
turbanco and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foiesec to-day. Jhit tlie ]»o»sibility of 
their occuiiiiig cannot be ignor«‘d. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture tlneatona 
to become unatti active and less remunerative 
than it is to-day, and indust lies will have U) 
undergo a painful ])roeess of adjustinent, un- 
natural, unwari.'inted ami av^oidable — an adjiist- 
ineiit which viill be niiieli to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, hut in certain ea.sea, their veiy existeuee. 
And should Natuie liavc in stoic for India a 
couple ot le.iii >eais attei the four good harvests 
that we have liad, duiliig the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of Is. 6d., the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
maltttalQ exchange at this rate may deplete 
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the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shako the confidence of the 
people in the currency system recommended.** 

A Survey. — The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
di.ssent, given abova*, do not however convey 
an idea of the fai -reaching proposals embodied 
tlierein. These can be appreciated only if they 
aie examine,!! in cl(>s(‘ rciation to the currency sys- 
t<‘m of 1 ndia in its vai ious phases since 1899. This 
was done in an aitiele eontril/uted to The 
linnl'ers* Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was r<‘Cognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position. 'I’hc main features thereof are repro- 
iliioid bi‘low. There is here some re-treading 
of th!‘ path laid out In the introductory section, 
luit this IS unavoidable if the full bearing 
of tile iiK'usuies proposed by the Commission 
me to be a])j)ieciated. After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked : — 

** What was the standard thus established ? 
It Is geiu'rally desciibcd in London as the Gold 
Kxebmigt* Standard. That status was never 
claimed for it by its yirincipal protagonist, the 
lat(‘ Sir JiUmcl Abiaiiams, wlio described it 
as a ‘ fimjiing standard. * The Royal Com- 
mission declares tli.'it ‘in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
wiis a standard of stciling exchange. * Later 
tli(‘V sliow that* ' the automatic working of the 
<‘\cliaiig!5 slandard is thus not adequately 
pioviiled for in India, and never has lieen. 
'riic fundanicnlal basis of sucli a standard Is 
piovision ior tlie expansion and contraction 
of the volume of currency ... .Under the 
Indian system, eontiaetioii is not, and never 
has been, automatic. * 

“ However, the standard limped along until 
the thiui year of ilu* war. The exchange 
value of the rupre w'us stabli* ; prices adjusted 
themselves to tlie latio; Indian trade and 
industry devi'lojx'd. From tiie narrow stand- 
jxunt of juollt and loss, the invostmcut of the 
leserves, instead !)f Kf'eping tiieni in gold, 

1 ('.suited in a eonsiderable gam tt) the finances 
estimated in 192.5 at £17,962,466. Hut it 
had three gicat disadvantagi's : it did not 
inspire pulilic confidence, ; it placed the Indian 
currency at the meicy of the silver market 
winch was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it ; and it left the control of currency 
by the Govcrnmt'iit divorced from the control 
of Cl edit by the Pji^sidency Hanks, afterwards 
am:ilgam.ited in the linpeiial Bank of India. 
On this the ConiniiS'jion make a very sugges- 
tive comment : * when allowanee tias been made 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions, tlie fact remains that a large measure 
of distiiist in tlie present system is justified by 
Its imperfections.’ 

“ There is, T tJilnk, an inadequate appreciation 
of the inlliienco on the Indian currency and 
excliange of the war, and the action taken tliere* 
alter. The first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpenee djd not occur until 
1917, when the full effect of dcpoiidenco on the 
sdver market was revealed. Faced by the 
unprecedented rise in tlio price of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the 
price of Council Drafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, hut for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Dahing- 
toii Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices 'were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver dowm, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its ‘ permanent * ratio 
with no more distuibance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this W'as not 
done. The vain ellort to stabilise the new' 
ratio was aiiandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling ruiiee has since ))cen a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below' one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Sinrc 
under the influence of good liar\ebts, it lias 
elimhed upwards, and has been in tlio neighboiii- 
hood of one shilling and sixpenee gold for the 
past twelve months. ]hit it is not alw'ays 
lealised in London that imd(T these xncissitiides 
the Indian standard lias Ic'gally perisTied. In 
the W’oids of the repoit, ‘Ihc stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more siibstantial than a polh^ of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be ^ 
found defined in no notification or undeitaking ' 
Ity the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control. * 

The rfsponsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion W’as not thcrclore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment ot a standard 
winch would command leasoned toiihdcnco 
in India, to link the rupee to that staiidaid, 
and to proxidc for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability , to bring tlie contiol 
of currency and ot eri’dit under a single autho- 
rity and to fiec tin* Indian ciirreiuy and ex- 
change system Ironi tlie duininanec ol the sil^fT 
market. Jii short, it was to estat)Ii<-li the rule 
of law in place of the piactiec of adiuiiiistiative 
discretion. 

Scheme for Cold Currency.— In the 

course of their inquiries in India tlie Commis- 
sion had placed before, them a sclimnc for the 
Immediate cstaiihshment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the g«)ld 
standard suppoited by the gold eiirrency which 
a large liody of Indian opinion lias insistently 
demanded. The scheme was piescnted liy the 
officials of tlic finance Depaitinimt, i»ut it is 
known to be the w'ork of the finance Meinijcr, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose woik in India is of 
the greatest value. 

The essential features of this Scheme weic 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz. bars ; as soon as sufTieicnt gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation ; 
lifter a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin m exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further pciiod, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
silver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed amount. The scheme involved the 
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j disposal of 200 erores of silver rupees, or 687 
: million fine ounces, in ton years ; the acquisition 
' in ail of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or ^ew York. The 
j cost was estimated at one and tw'o-thirds erores 
of iiipees per aniinm dining the first five years 
and therealU-r from two-thuds of a crore to 
1 1*12 crore. 

I This scheme is sulijeeted by the rommission 
to a detailed ('xamiiiiition, and K'jected on 
grounds winch aie eonviueing. Tlie main 
grounds for tliis derision are tiiat the est imates 
I of the amount and time of tlie gold demand 
j are uncertain, and the absorption l>y India of 
this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absoiption for tlie arts, lioaids, etc., 
would powcituJly icact on the siip])lies of credit, 
lli(‘ lates of intc'rest, and gold prices, throughout 
the woild Tlie leactiou on the silver inaiket 
from tlie detliioncment of tlie inpee and lealisa- 
tion of tins large quantity ot silver inillion w’oiild 
l»e even more inaikcd, witli seventy prejudicial 
effoets on the silver hoards of tlie pi’oplc of India 
and file exchaiigi's with C'lihia, where India 
still does a larg(‘ business. Moreover, the 
ca]>acity to lalse the KMiuiied (redits is doulitfiil, 
and the cost is placed by tlie India Ollico at 
Bs. 3 erores a year. 

The evidence of tlie highest financial autlioii- 
ties in London and Wew "Vork established beyond 
doubt tliat it is not in the, interests of India 
to piecipitato any currency reform that w’ould 
violeiilly distnib tne gold and silver markets, 
how'ever desirable that leforni inigiit be in 
itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
(lose liaimony with Kew Yoik, would strain 
, every nc'rve to supply India witli the funds 
slic miglit r(*qnire lor lier ow’ii developniont, 
it could hardly lie (‘Xpi'cted to piovide eroditir 
for a selmiue which would upsi't the gold and 
silver markets. Ihit whilst on these grounds 
the (innimission wetc not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blaeki'tt’s selimne, tiicre Is no doubt that 
they W(‘ie i>iofomiilly iiillueiieed by it in their 
own iceoinmeiidations. Tlie iiltiinati' evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
cun cney hills is tlKuefore in large measure due 
to tlie courage and rc'solution with which the 
Finance Authoiitics iii that couiitiy faced them. 

A Gold Bullion Standard —The currency 
system lecomnicmled by tlie (Jormiussion is a 
gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
obligation shall be Imposed iiy statute on the 
euiieney autlionty to Itiiy and sell gold without 
limit at rates detei mined witli leleieneo to a 
lived gold parity ot tlie iiii'ce, l)ut in quantities 
ot not less tliaii 400 fine oimees, no limitation 
being imposed as to tlie purpose* for W’liieh the 
gold is lequned 3'he (".seiieo ot tliis pioposal 
IS “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should lemaiii as at present tlie curiency 
note and the silver rujiec, and that the staliility 
of the eurreney in terms of gold should be secured 
by making the currency diicctly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but tlrat gold should 
not eireulatc as money. It niiist not (irculatc 
at first, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adrift from any Idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission w’cre powerfully influenced by tw^o 
factors — tlie necessity for safeguarding tho 
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Indian eystem from the price of gllver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

Tills reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested In Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its exfieriencc has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisflos all the country’s real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
it involves the demonetization of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeins 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. 'J'he most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett's scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority la India; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke It. ** The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimlt<'d. Nevertheless. ... it has been 
.undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an cflectlvu gold standard : and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Qovernment oi India arc adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at tlio time, which wc specify.” It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine tlie reserves and 
tne procedure thereat. 

The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two- 
fold — the Paper Currency Jteserve and the Cold 
Standard Beserve. TUeIr constitution ou April 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission^ 
was as follows : — 


Paper Currency lieaerve, 

Rs. Croros. 


Silver coin . . 

. . 

.. 770 

Silver bullion . . 


.. 7-7 

Gold coin and bullion 

. . 

.. 22*3 

Rupee securities 

.. 

571 

Sterling securities . • 

•• 

.. 21*0 



1851 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities ore converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupee.) 
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The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at present 
to £40,000.000 Invested in Gold and In British 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities. 

In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear If the Commission's proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall bo amalgama- 
ted. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fiKcd by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent, of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent, 
as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12' 8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent. In ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Jlescrvc should bo allowed to escape. 

The proposal to bring the combined Reservi 
under statutory control Is wise; an arguabk 
case could he made out for the thesis that the 
currency dlfiicultics of India liavo arisen Ir 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon'i 
Government not to Invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority 
The strengthening of the gold reserves Is li 
entire accord with Indian needs. 

The Ratio. — ^The majority of the Coramis 
Sion, Bir Punshotamdas Thakordos being thi 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupei 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corre 
sponding to an exchange rate of one shilling ani 
sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con 
trovorsy in India will be concentrated ; it i 
wortli while to refresh our m(*mories of th 
history of the ratio. The Fowler' Committo 
recommended that the rupee should be perms 
nently sbabilised at one shilling and fourpence 
the Secretary of State for India accepted tbel 
recommendations without qualification. Th 
rupee was substantially steady at this poin 
until August, 1917. 

One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalai 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that tl 
legal standard of money payments should b 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repei 
or modification than any other legislative Ac 
will command general acceptance. But whe 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Goveri 
ment of India might have avoided this me. 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encou 
aging investment abroad he was on grour 
where no one in touch with Indian couditloi 
can follow him. In the circumstances of tl 
day the Government had no alternative i 
raising the rate of.excliange save in declarii 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the w 
would have been disastrous. T must reitera 
the belief that the real mischief was done n 
when the rate of exchange was raised to me 
the rise in silver, but when it was not lower 
as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise the rap 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Goveraoient 
of India large losses, and Inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade ; after it was abandoned In Sept- 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterlbig and ouc shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under the influence of a succession 
of abundant liar vests it recovered. In 1923, 
it was one shilling and fourpence sterling ; 
in Ocober, 1924, one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold. With the rise In the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- 
mained there. 

It is not, I tliink, open to doubt that If the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Purshotamdas Tliakordas asserts In his minute 
of dissent that “ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appoint(‘d to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
in this regard as a fait accompli^ achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were in session. 
1 cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure iu any country.’* 

It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoilng the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity In a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had been done the Commission’s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India ; as it Is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission’s basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities. However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them. The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the ** convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shiUlng and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the woild at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the Interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage.” Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Noth sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence; 110 
ratio could be operative for over a year without 
inducing this result. But it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 


Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
I India— seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there lias been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence. There is no half-way house ; 
the rate must be either the da facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes. There would be an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion ; there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade ; tliere would be 
violent speculation. T oiiitt all calculation of the 
effect of tile lower rate on the finances of the 
Gove.rnmcnt of India, bc^eause this is an influence 
which has l)een over-valued in the past ; it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with tiie industrial 
and commercial interests involved. No one 
wlio realises tlie sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and tlic proneness to 8[)eculation, can 
contemplate these violent distiiibances without a 
feeling akin to dismay. The balance of advan- 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and six ; 
the contiovcrsy which must ensue is part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to ro-estalilish 
tile permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

The Note Issue.— Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, ilie note convertible into rupees. Ever 
since the breakway from tlie accepted gold 
standard tills obligation has imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency. It drove it into 
the very heavy coining wlilch followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900; it compellod 
heavy piircliascs of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as tlie Government came Into the 
market ; and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred during tlie war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note Into silver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise alxive 48d. an ounce. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, IS an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency icform wliieh must be taken sooner or 
later. ” No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes, a more solid right of convertibility 
is attached t^ them tiian they liave ever 
had bIbcc silver ceased to be a rciiabio standard 
of value.” liuth proposition can be 
accepted m their entirety. 

The rise In the volume of the paper ciiricncy 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
fluanciai history. It developed from no etiaiige 
in the status of tlie note itself ; it was always con- 
vertible on demand ; but from increased facili- 
ties fur the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de« 
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nomination and steadily progressing as experi- 
ence was gained. We can tliendore endorse 
the conclusion of the C'oninnssion tlut the best . 
way to foster the use of cuiieney notes is to 
establish eonfldenee in their ])raetieal eonveitl- 
bllity, “and this confidence lias heen secured not 
BO imuh hy a legal olihgation t(j ('in ash them 
nt eiiirency ofhccs as by making rupees readily 
available to the pu])he at centic's where there Is 
a demand for them.*’ 'I’heie has been another 
factor In populaiibing the note wlneh tommands 
less attention. The iis( in piiec'S made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, fiom th(‘ bulk and vveiglit of the 
amount of currency required. 

The Commission theietorc piopose that whilst 
tire legal oljligation to eouvcit into rupees all 
Die notes in eiieiilation siiail leinain, tliis 
obligation should not attiuJi to the new notes to 
be issued l»y tlie Central Hank, and eomeldentally 
tlie one-iupee note, winch had acqmied gieat 
populuiity before it was diseoiiiimied on the 
ground of economy, sh.ill lx* re-issued. The 
h'gal obligation on tlie (Vntral Hank will be to 
give legal tender rnoiK'y, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at ito option ; 
but it will b(‘ the duty of tlie Hank to supply 
ruiiees fieely in sucli (piantities as may ho le- 
q Hired for elieulation, and of tlie Uoveiiiment 
to furnish tlie Hank with siieli exiiii. The cur- 
rency position is sucli tliat the change in the 
legal status ot tlie note will he nnfelt. India is 
siitfeiing from a surleit of rupees, tlie total 
volume of which is estimated at appioxiinately J 
lls. 400 eroies. Tlu're aie its. 85 cioies of silver 
coin and bullion in reseive. The wliole tendc < y 
will bo in the diieetion of a leturii of rupees to 
the reserve rathei tliaii to an aiipetiti* tlierelor. 
JSot only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply lupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive inducement to the euircncy authonty 
to eneourugc a demand for ruiieea in order to ■ 
got rid of its ledundaut stock It is clear that 
tlie piescnt opportmutv ot fleeing the currency 
authonty from the depeudeiieo on the silver 
market which has lianqxMed India for so 
many years is exeeptioiially favourable, and 
ehould be seized without hesitation. 

The reception of the Kepoit followed very 
closely the lines indieated as pioliable in the 
article in The Jianicers* Magazine which we hav’^e < 
quoted extensively above. Thi're was a cou- 
slderablo protest, strongest in Western India ^ 
luit shared in other parts of the country, against ' 
the proposal to staliilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a 1 eversion to 
one and fouriieiice. There was, particularly i 
ill IJonibay, a leluctaiice to agree to the estah- 
lishment of the lleserve Hank, coupled Hitli the 
desire that tlie Inipeilal Hank of iiuiia sliould 
be le-iuoulded in ordei to make it the iVntial 
Hank, with tlie functions proposed to lie remit- , 
ted to the Kchcive Hunk. 'J’hesc voices >\en’ so 
loud that they overbore the consideiatiou of the 
basic recommendations ot thi* Itepoit, a tine gold 
Btaiidard, and the estahlislimcnt of nii oigam- 
Batlon whii’h Mould link cmreney with ciedit. 
In Horn bay there vtus staited a Cuiieucy League, ■ 
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with branch(‘s in other parts of India, whose 
main eiforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea tliat the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

In August 1026 the (lovornmcnt published the 
text of a Hill designed to fix tlie ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Ilepoit. At the re- 
quest of a laige body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assmnbly, which uiged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
W(ie not available, the discussion ot this mca- 
siiie M’as po.stponed until the 1927 session. On 
.November IHth the Government of India issued 
a notilieutlon to the following effect : — 

“Alter consiih'ring the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Seaetaiv of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Goveinment of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the lecoininendations of the 
(.'ommi'ision, suliject to such furtlier considera- 
tion ol details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will he introduced in the Indian 
brgislatuic dining the fortlicoming session." 

The new Ratio. — So far from closing the 
discussion, tins notitieation intensifled it. 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
coiJbideruble interests in tlio country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a liiglicr rate tlian the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could hear without 
jirolouged and disastrous readjustment. These 
loimd strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to tile new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by tiio Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Connell of State. It established 
tlie ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
Tdes jier tola of line gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not less than lorry tolas and would self 
gold or, at tlie option of Government, sterling 
lor iiumediute delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shilling flvepence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notilled as Government's selling rate for 
.sterling to meet these obligations. 

Kxchangc has since remained stable at the one 
and sixptumy rate. World trade depression in tho 
la^'t few yeais made it increasingly difficult 
for the Government ol India to maintain the 
stiitutory ratio, but their difficulties were solv^ 
wlicn Groat Hiitain went off the Gold standard 
ill September 1921, and the rujioe was linked to 
sterling Hy the end of the year exports of 
eornmerchil gold fr«)m India had begun to 
show their effects, and on December 20 the T.T 
late had risen to 1/0 compared with 1/5 
on Seplembei 18. ' 

The charactci s of the Reserves w’hich are 
the hackboiie of the Indian currency system 
are shown below. 



Composition of the Currency Reserve held against the note circulation at the end of each month (In lakhs of rupees.) 
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Details of the balance of the Gold Standard Reserve on the March 1934. 


In England — 

Eatiniated value on the Slst March 1934 of the sterling securities of the nominal £ 

vaiue of £ 36,710,800 (as per details below) 37,847,098 

Gold 2,152,334 

Cash at the Bank of England 563 


Total . . 40,000,000 


Details of investments — Face value. 

£ 

British Treasury Bills . .. .. .. 11,535,000 

Treasury 4 per cent. Bonds, 15th April 1934 . . . . . . . . 5,840,000 

Treasury 2 per cent. Bonds, 1935-38 .. . .. .. .. .. .. 6,825,000 

Treasury 2^ per cent. Bonds, 1937 . . . . 3,165,000 

Treasury 3 per cent. Bonds, 1933-42 . . . . 2,860,800 

Treasury 4J per cent. Conversion Bonds, 1940-44 5,475,000 

Treasury 5 per cent. Conversion Bonds, 1944-64 .. .. 1,000,000 

Total . . 36,710,800 
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The following Act of the Indian Legislature 
received tiie assent of the Governor- General on 
March 6, 1934, and is Known as the llcservc 
Bank of India Act, 1934 : — 

Whereas it is expedient to constitute a Ilescrve 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes jiiid the keeping of reserves with a view to 
sociiiing monetary stability in Biitlsh India 
aiul generally to opeiate tlie eiirreiicy and credit 
system of the country to its advantage ; 

And whereas in the present disorganisation 
of thu monetary systeius of tiie world it is not 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system ; 

But whereas It is expedient to make tem- 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the questi«»n of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
consldeied when the iiitarnational monetary 
positmn has become sufficiently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent mcabiiics, 

It is hereby enacted as follow's ; — 

(1) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the jiurposcs of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor-General in Council and of 
carrying on tiie linsiness of linn king in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
name of the Reserve Bank of India, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and 
sliail by the said name sue and be sued. 


Share Capital. — (1) The original share capital 
of the Bank shall be five crorcs of rupees divided 
into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fully paid up. 

(2) Separate registers of shareholilers shall bo 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares 
shall be made in each of the areas served by 
those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, 
and shares sliall be transferable from one 
roglcter to another. 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regls- 
tereil assucli m any area in which he is ordinarily 
resident or has his principal place of business 
in India, but no person shall be registered as a 
sliarcliolder m more than one register ; and no 
person who is not— - 

(а) domiciled in India and cither an Indian 
subject of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
in India, or 

(б) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
or in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under tJie Co-operativo Societies Act, 1912, 
or any otlier law for tiie time being in force in 
British India relating to co-operative societies 
or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law lor the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
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government of which does not diBcrirainate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having a branch in British India, 

shall be registered as a shareholder or bo 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
sliare, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a sharelioldcr, ceases to be quali- 
fied to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares. 

(4) The Governor-General in Council shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 
parts of His Majesty's Dominions which shall 
be deemed for the purposes of clauses (b) and (c) 
of sub-section (3) to be the parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions in which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 

(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
assigned to the various registers shall bo as 
follows, namely : — 

(a) to the Bombay register— one hundred 
and forty lakhs of rupees ; 

(b) to the Calcutta register— one hundred 
and forty- five lakhs of rupees ; 

(c) to the Delhi register— one hundred and 
fifteen lakhs of rupees. 

(d) to the Madras register — seventy lakhs 
of rupees. 

(e) to the Kangoon register— thirty lakhs of 
rujieos ; 

Provided that if at the first allotment the 
total nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 
register for which applications are received is 
less than one hundred and fltteen lakhs of 
rupees, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not applied for up to a maximum ncminlal value 
of thirty-five lakhs of rupees from that register 
in two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register. 

A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
bers of the Assembly and one electi^d member 
of the Council of State to be elected by non- 
official members of the respeijtive Houses shall 
be associated wdth the Central Board foi the 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking after the first allotment of shares. 

(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
ter, the Central Board slull, in the first instance 
allot five shares to each qualified appheant 
who has applied for five or more shares ; and 
if the number of such applicants is greater 
than one-fifth of the total number of shares 
assigned to the register, shall determine by lot 
the applicants to whom the shares shall be 
allotted. 

(7) If tlie number of such applicants is less 
than one-fifth of the number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Central Board shall allot the 
remaining shares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
half of such remaining shares, to those appli- 
cants who have applied for less than five shares, 
and thereafter as to the balance to the various 
applicants in such manner as it may deem fair 
and equitable, having regard to the desirabiUty 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible. 


(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub-sections (6) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of tw() lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 

(9) If, after all applications have l)(*cn met in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor 
General in Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned. 

(10) The Governor General in Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any shares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (9). 

(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government midcr the piovislons 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at and Government shall bo 
entitled to re-purehasc at par all such shares 
hold by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold oifice as Director. 

Incretse and reduction of share capital 

— (1) The share capital of the Bank may bo 
iiici eased or i<\l need on the recommendation of 
the Central Hoard, with th(‘ previous sanction of 
the (Jovernor General in Conueill and with the 
approval of the Central Jx'gislature, to such 
extent and in such manner as may be determined 
by the Bank in General met'ting. 

(2) The additional shares so eioated shall be 
of the nominal value of one bundled lujiees 
each and shall he aHsigniHi to the vaiious legis- 
ters 111 the same propoitions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share capital. 

(3) Such additional shares shall he fully paid 
up, and the pi ice at which they may be issued 
shall be fixed by the Centra] Boaid with the 
pi evious sanction of the Governor General in 
Comicil. 

(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner ol allotment ol the shares constituting 
the original share capital shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existing 
shaieholdcrs shall n(»t enjoy any preferential 
right to tlie allotment of sucli additional shares. 

The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Jlangoon and a branch in Lt udon, and may 
establish branches or agencies in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, elsewhere. 

The general superintendence and direction of 
the attairs and business of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a (Central Board of Directors which 
may ext'rcise all jKiwers and do all acts and 
things which may be exercised or done by the 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Hank in general 
meeting. 
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(1) The Central Hoard shall consist of the 
following Directors, namely 

(ft) a Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
to be appointed by the Governor Genenil in 
Couneil after consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Hoard in tliat belialf. 

{})) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council. 

(e) eight Diieetors to be elected behalf 
of the Hliareholdeis on tlie vaiious legisteis, 
in the manner jiroMdi'il in si'clion U and in the 
following numbers, nauielv — 

(t) for the Homliav legister — two Directors , 
(t£) for the Calcutta r<*gister— two Din*c- 
tors : 

{ih) for tliQ Delhi register — two Diieetors ; 
(iul for tlie Madras n-gister -one Director • 
(?)) for the Jtangoon icgister — one Jhiecbn, 
and 

(d) one govmnment ofTicial to be nominated 
by the Governor General in Coninil. 

(2) The Governor and Jtepnty Governors shall 
devote their whoh' time to tlie affairs of the 
Hank, and shall reex'Ive sin h salaries and aliow- 
ancos as may bo deterinmed by the Central 
Hoard, with the aiiproyal of tlie Governor 
General in Council. 

(3) A Deputy Governor and tlie Director nomi- 
nated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) may 
attend any meeting of the (Central Hoard and 
take part in its deliberations but sliall not be 
eutith'd to vote. 

Provided tliat when the Governor is absimt 
a Deputy Governor authori/ed liy liiin m tins 
behalf in wilting may voti* lor lum. 

(4) The Gf.vernor and a Deinity Govenior shall 
hold ofllce lor such teim not exceeding Ihe >ears 
as the Governoi General in Coniuil may li\ 
when appointing them, and shall be eligible foi 
re-appointment. 

A Director nominated under eianse {b) oi 
elected under clause (c) of sub-section (1) shall 
hold otliec lor llv<‘ years, or tbeiealter until 
his successor, sliall InvNC been duly nominated 
or elected, and, sul))eet to ibe proMsions oi 
section 10, shall be eligible for le-nommation 
or re-i'lcction. 

A Director nominated under eianse (d) of 
sub-seetion (1) shall bold olhee dining tin* 
pleasure of the Governor General m Coimeil- 

(5) No act or jiroeecding of tlie Hoaid sliall 
be qiioslioned on the ground meiely of the 
existence of any \acaney m, or any delect m live 
constitution of, tlie Hoard. 

Local Boards — (1) Local Hoard shall be 
constituted for each ot the fhe ari'as s]HH*ified 
in the First Selu'dule, and shall consist ol — 

(ft) five members eli'etiul from amongst 
themselves hy the shareholders wlio are regis- 
tered on the register lor tliat area and are 
qualified to vote, and 

(6) not more than thiee members nominated 
by the Central Hoard from amongst the share- 
holders registered on the register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time. 


Provided that the Central Board shall in 
exercising this power of nomination aim at se- 
curing the representation of territorial or econo- 
mic intcrest.s not already represented, and in 
particular tlie repri'sentation of agricultural 
interests and the interests ot co-operatHe banks. 

(2) At an election of members of a Local 
Hoaid for any area, any shareholder who has been 
regisf.eri'd on the register for that area, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the election, as holding live shares 
sliall liave one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as ha\ing more than five shares shall 
have one \ote for each five shares, hut subject 
lo a maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on cacli 
oe<‘a.sioii for that purjiose, sueli proxy being 
himselt a Hharebolder entitled to vote at the 
election and not being an employee of the 
Hank, 

(3) The memiicrs of a Local Board shall hold 
oflice untl they vacate it under sub-section (6) 
and, subject to the provisions of section 10, 
shall he eligible for re-election or le-noininatioii, 
us tbc case may be. 

( 1 ) At any time within three months of the day 
on which the Directors rcjiresenting the share- 
lioldcrs on any register are due to retire under 
tlie provisions of this Act, the Central 35oard 
shall direet an election to be held of members 
of the liO(*iil Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date jtom wliieli the ri'gistration of transfer 
liom and to the ri'gisti'r shall be susiieiidcd until 
the election has taken place. 

(.')) On the Lsuc of such* direction the Local 
Board shall give notice ot the date of the eli'ction 
and shall l)ubll‘^ll a list of shareholders holding 
live 01 moie shares, w'lth the dat(*s on which 
their shares were registeri'd, and with their 
registeri'd addresses, and such list shall be 
available for purehase not less than three weeks 
before the date fixed lor tlie election. 

(0) I'he names of the persons elected shall bo 
notiticd to the (Vntral Board winch sliall there- 
upon proceed to make any iiommatioiis pei- 
initted hy claubc {h) of sub-seitioii (1) it may 
then decide to make, and shall fix tlie data* on 
wTikIi the outgoing members of the Local 
Jioaid shall vacate ollie»>, and the incoming 
members shall be deemed to have as.sumed ollice 
on that date. 

(7) The (deeted members of a Local Board shall, 
as soon as may be alter they liave been el(*eted, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
iiersoiis, as the ease may be, to be Directors 
lepresentmg to the sh.neliolders on the regis- 
lei lor the area for which the Board is consti- 
t iited. 

(S) A Loral Board shall advise the Central 
Hoard on such matters as may be generally or 
spei itieally referred to it and shall perlorm such 
duties as the Board may, by regulations, 
delegate to it. 

(1) No person may be a Director ora member 
of a Local Board w'ho — 

(ft) is a salaried government official or a 
salaried official ot a State in India, or 
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(6) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated 
an insolvent, or lias suspended payment or 
has compounded with his creditors, or 

(c) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind, or 

(d) is an ofhiier or employee of any bank, 
or 

(c) is n director of any bank, other than a 
bank which is a society re}»ister(*d or deemeil 
to be registered under tlie Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1{)12, or any other law for the time being 
in force in IJritish India relating to co-operative 
societies. 

(2) No two persons who arc partners of the 
same nuTcautile firm, or ai e directors of the same 
private company, or one of wliom is the general 
agent of or holds a power of promiration from the 
other, or from a nieicantile firm of which the 
other IS a partner, may be Directors or members 
of the same LoimI Board at the same time. 

(3) Nothing in danse (a), clause {d) or clause 
(c) of suh-scctiou fl) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy Governor 01 to the Director 
nominated under clause {d) of sub-section (1) 
of section 8. 

(1) The Governor General in Council laav 
remove from oliice the Governor, or a Deput\ 
Oovernoi 01 any nominated or elected Dircctoi. 

Provided thnt in the case of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected uiulcr clause {b) or clause (c) of 
sub-section (1) of section 8 this power shall be 
exiTcised onlv on a resolution passed by the 
Central Board in that behalf by a mnjoiity 
consisting of not less than nine Diicetors. 

(2) A Director nominated or ek'cted under 
clause (/y)or clause (c)of sub-section (!) of -ection 
8, and anv member of a Jiocal Board shall cease 
to hold oliice if, at any time alter six months from 
the date of his nomination or election, he is 
not registcicd as a holder of unencumbered 
shares ot the Bank of a nominal value of not 
less than five thousand rupees, or if he ceases 
to hold uncncunibcicd shares of that value, and 
any such Diiector shall cease to hold otiice if 
without lea\e tioin the Govcinor General in 
Council he absents hiuisclf from tlircc consecu- 
tive mechengs of tlie (^entnil Boaid convened 
under subtisection (1) of section 13. 

(3) The Governor General in council shall le- 
move from otiice anv Director, and the (Viitral 
Boaid shall remove from oilice any member of a 
Local Board, if such Dii ector or member becomes 
subject to anv of the disquahllcations siiecilied 
in sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) of section 10 

(4) A Director or member of a Local Board 
removed or ceasing to h Id ollicc under the 
foregoing sub-sections shall not bo eligible for 
re-appointment cither as Diicctor or as menilici 
of a Local Board until the exjuiy of the term 
for which his appointment W’as made, 

(5) The appointment, nomination or election 
as Director or member ol a Local Btiard of any 
person who is a member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
unless, within two months of the date of his 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to such member, and, if any Director or member 
of a local Board is elected or nominated as a 


member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of such election or nomina- 
tion, as the ease may be. 

(6) A Director mav resign his office to the 
Governor General in (‘ouned, and a member of a 
fiOeal Board mav’^ r«‘sign liis othce to the (’entral 
Boani, ami on the aceoptance of the resignation 
the olhoe shall become vai'ant. 

( 1 ) If the Governor or aDeiuity Governor by 
inflnnitv or othciwlsc is iciulcicd mcapaldo 
of exiTiiting his duties or is absent on li'ave or 
otherwise m circumstances not involving the 
vacation of his appointment, the fSoveruor 
General 111 tbimcil mav, after consideration ot the 
recommendations made by tlie Cimtral Board 
in this behalf, appoint another poison to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contained in clause (i/) of 
siih-scction (!) of section 10, be an ollicer 
of tlie Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director is for any reason un- 
able to attend a particulai meeting of tlie (Vntial 
lioaid, the elected mcmhoisof the Local Board 
of the area which lie rejnesents may elect one of 
tiieir number to take his iilaee, and lor the 
pin poses of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the jiowers of tlie absent 
Director. 

(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
any memhi'r of a Local Board occuis otherwise 
than by the oemirrenc.e of a vacanev in the olfiee 
of a Director elected by the Local Board, tlio 
Gcntral Board may noiniiiiifc thcicto any 
qualified person lecoinmended by tlie elected 
members of the J/ical Board. 

(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs in the 
oliice of a Diicctor other than the vacancies 
pioMded lor in suh-seetion (1), the vacancy 
shall he filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and in the ease ot an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro- 
vided in section U for the (‘lection of Directors; 

Provided that before sueli election is made the 
resulting vac.an(‘v, if any, in the J/K‘al Jioard and 
any vacancy in the ofli<;e of an eleeti'd memlx'r 
of such Board which may have been filled liy a 
inemlier nominatt*d under sub-section (3) shall 
be filled by election held as neaily as may lie 
in the manner provided in section 9 for the 
election of members ol a Ixical Boaid. 

(5) A person nominated orelectexl under this 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained in sufi-scction f4), 
hoI<l office for tlie unexpiicd portion of tlie 
teiin of las prc'dcccssoi. 

(1) Mc(‘tings of the (Viitrai Board shall be 
conveued by the Governor at least six times in 
each year and at least once m each (luartcr. 

(2) Any three Diri'ctors may roiiuirc the Go- 
vernor to convene a meeting of the ('entral 
Boaid at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
with convene a meeting accordingly. 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence tlie De- 
puty Governor aiith(*i ized by the Governor under 
the proviso to sub-section (3) of section 8 to vote 
for him, shall preside at meetings of the C’entral 
Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 
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General Meetinv*. — (1 ) A general meeting 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as tlie annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an oillce of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on whicli the annual 
accounts of trie Bank are eJosed, and a general 
meeting may be convened by the (Jentral Board 
at any other time : 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place. 

(2) The sharcholflers present at a general- 
meeting shall be I'lititlcd to discii^.s the annual 
accounts, tlie re]Mut of the (Vntrai Board on 
the working ot th(‘ Hank throughout the vear 
and the auditors’ repoit on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts 

(3) Every sliareholder shall he entitlerl to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less tlian six montlis ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding live or more 
shares shall liavo one vote and on a jioll being 
demanded each shareholder so registcrcil shall 
have one vote for eacli five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ton votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for tliat puniose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at tiie election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank. 

(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the (Jcntral Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in section 
8, tlic Central Board as constituted in accordaiKic 
therewith sliall iie deemed to be duly constituted 
la accordance with this Act. 

(2) Tiic first (lovcrnor and the first Deputy 
fiovernor or Di'putv (lovernbrs siiall be appoint- 
ed by tiio (lover lor (Jeueral in Council on ills 
own initiative, and shall receive such salaries 
and allowances as he may d(?termine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the vaiious registers shall be 
nominated by tiie (lovcrnor General in (Council 
from tlie areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nominated shall 
hold office until their siiecessois shall have been 
duly elected ns provided in sub-section (4). 

(4) On the expiry of each successive i»eriod of 
twelve montlis after tlie nomination of Diicctois 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shalll be elect- 
•d in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced I 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 1 
with section 8. The register in respect of 
which the election is to be lield shall be selcctetl 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and/or the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Rangoon registers 
shall be treated as if they comprised one register 
only. 

As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nominations, in 
order to constitute Local Boards in accordance 


with the provisions of section 9, and the mem- 
liers of such Local Boards shall hold office up 
to the date fixed under sub-section (6) of section 
9, but shall not exercise any right under sub- 
section (7) of that section. 

Business— The Bank shall be authorized 
tf) carry on and transact the several kinds of 
hiisincsb hereinafter specified, namely : — 

n) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Secretary of State in Council, 
the (lovt'rnor General in (’omieil. Local Govern- 
ments, States in fndia, local authorities, banks 
and any otlier persons ; 

(2) (a) Mie pundiase, sale and redi'seount 
(»f bills of excliango and ]uomissory notes, diawn 
on and payable m India and aiising out of 
bona fide eommercdal or tiade transactions 
i»c,aiing two or more good signatures, one of 
whicii shall bo that of a scheduled bank, and 
matin Ing within ninety days from the date of 
sucli imrchaso or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace ; 

(h) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or more 
1 good signatures, one of which shall be that of a 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
maiketing of crojis, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and ]>romissory notes drawn and 
payable in India and bearing tlie signature of 
a selieduled bank, and issued or drawn for tlie 
purpose of liolding or trading in securities of tlie 
Govcinincnt of ludia’or a Local Government, or 
such sociiiities of States in India as may 
1)0 specified in this behalf by the Governor 
General in Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Board, and maturing witliln ninety 
days from the date of sucli purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(3) (a) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duled banks of sterling in amounts of not less 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees ; 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (including treasury bills) 
drawn in or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing witlun ninety days from 
the date of puicliase, provided that no such 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank ; and 

(c) the keeping of balances with banks in 
the United Kingdom ; 

(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduhxl liaiiks and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against 
the security of— - 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parliament or by any law for the time being 
in force in British India; 
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(fr) gold or silver or documents of title to 
the same ; 

(c) such bills of eKchange and promissory 
notes as are eligilde for purclvase or rediscount 
by the Bank ; 

(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
by docjupients of title to goods which have been 
transferral, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdraft 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the puriK)sc of flnancmg 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops ; 

(5) the making to the Governor Gcneial In 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have tlic custinly and management of tlieir 
own provincial le venues of advances repayable 
in each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of tlic advance ; 

(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own offices or agencies and tlio making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 

(7) the puroliaso and sab* of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom inatuiing 
witlim tea years from the date of such purcliasc, 

(8) the purchase and sale of socuiitics of the 
Government of India or ot a liOcal Govcinment 
of any matunW or of such securities of a local 
authority lu British India or of such States m 
India as may be specified in tliis behalf by the 
Governor General m Council on tlie recom- 
mendation of tlio Central Jloard . 

Provided that see,uritios fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest hv tiie Government 
of India, a Local Governincrit, a loc-al authority 
or a 8tat(‘ lu India shall b(^ deemed for tlie pur- 
poses of this clause to be sccuiities of such 
Government, autliority or State ; 

Provided further that tlie amount of such 
securities held at any time in tlie Banking 
Deiiaitmeiit siiall be so regulated tliat — 

(a) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggiegate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Reserve Fund and 
three-fifths of tlie Jiabilitios of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits; 

(b) the value of sucli securities maturing 
after oiK! veal shall not evceed tlic aggregate j 
amount of the sliaie capatal of tlic Bank, the 
Reserve T'und and two-fifths of tlie habilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; and 

(c) the \aluc of such securities maturing 
after ten years sliall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of tlie Bunk and 
the Rcseive Fund and one-fifth of tlic liaiuhtics 
of the Banking J)cpartm{’nt in resiiect of 
deposits ; 

(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and the collection of the 
proceeds, w'hether principal, interest or divi- 
dends, of any such securities 


(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
whether movable or immovable, Avhich may 
in any wav come into tlie possession of the 
Bank in satisfaction, oi part satisfaction, of 
any of its claims ; 

(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State in Gouncil, the Governor General in Council 
for any Local Government or local authority of 
State m India in the transaction of any of the 
following kinds of business, namely — 

(a) tlie purchase and sale of gold or silver ; 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, secuiities or shares m any 
company ; 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
iinncipal, interest or dividends, of any securities 
oi hliares ; 

(d) llic remittance of such proceeds, at the 
nskof the pimciyial, I>v tiills oi excliunge payable 
eitlier in India or clsewliere ; 

(c) the management of public delit ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and 
buUioii ; 

(i:{) the oyieiung of an account witli or the 
making ot an agi'nc,y agreement with, and 
tlic acting as agent oi conospondciit of, a bank 
whicii is the yiiincipai currenev autlioiltv of any 
coutttiy imdei the law for the tune being ih 
force in that countiv oi any international bank 
foiined l)V sncli banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the ”ank in tlie sliares of any such 
international bank ; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of 
the business of the Bank, and tlie giving of 
security foi money so borrowed ; 

Provided that no money siiall he boirowod 
under tins clause from any person in India 
other than a schedule bank, or fiom any ixTsoii 
outside liKiia otlier than a bank wliich is the 
principal currency autliontv of any (iountry 
undiT tlic 'law for tlic time being in force in that 
wmiitiy : 

Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings fioin yicrsoris in India shall 
not at any time exceed tlie amount of the share 
cajiital of tlie Bank ; 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subject to the jirovision of tins Act ; and ; 

(16) generally, the doing of all sucli mutters 
and things as may be incidental to or conse- 

ueritial n]«)n tlm cxeicise of its jiowcrs or tlio 
iHiharge ol its duties undei this Act. 

When, in tlie opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the ('entral Board or to the 
Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a si*eclul 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedient that .action should be taken under 
tills section for the purpose of regulating credit 
in the lutiTcsts of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, tlie Bank may, not- 
withs^nding any limitation contained in 8Ub> 
clauses (a) and (b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(a) or (6) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17.— 
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(]) purchase, sell or discount any fd the bills 
of exchantfc or ptoinissoiy notes speciliwl iii 
sub-clause («) or (/>) of clause (2) oi sub-clause 
ib) ol claiiHC (3) ot that section tliou«h such bill 
or proiulssorv note does lud beai the siji^nature 
of a scheduled bank oi a provincial <*o-operative 
bank ; or 

(2) imrchase or sell sterliiif? in amounts of 
not less than the equivalent of one lakh of 
rupees , or 

(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the exjaiv of hxed peiiods not 
exceeding ninety davs awdiist the various foims 
of security siiecilled m clause (4) of that section. 

Provided that a committee (d the 13r)ard or the 
Governor shall not, save in c-ases of sittcial 
urgency, autliorizisl action under tins section ! 
without prill consultation with the Central; 
Iloaid and that in all eases action so autlioiized 
Bhull ho leported to tlie members of the Ceiitial 
Board tortliwith. 

Forbidden Businew — ^ave as otheiwlse 
providtsl m sections 17, 18 and 45, tlie Bank 
may not 

(1) (m«aRe in tiado or otherwise have a 
direet inteiest in any coinmcicial, industiial 
or other undeitakmt;, except such mteichtas it 
may in any w’ay acipiiio in the couise of the 
satisfaction of any ot its claims , pioMded that 
all such mtcicsth shall be disjioscd oi at tin* 
eailicst possilde luoineiit , 

(2) pill chase its own sinres or the shaics to 
any othei bank or ot any eomi»aiiv, or giant 
loans upon the secuiity ol any such sh.iies ; 

(3) ad vaiieo money on mortgage of, or otlici- 
wise on tlie security of, immovable pioiieilv 
or documents ot title relating theieb*, oi become 
the owner of immovahlc iiropertv, except so 
far as is lu'cessary tor its own Imsiness pre- 
uiises and residences f u itsoflicers and seivaiits , 

(4) make loans oi advances , 

(5) draw or accept hills pa>able othei w'lsc 
than on demand , 

(6) allow interest on deposits or cun cut 
accounts. 


Central Banking Functions. 

Tlic B.iiik shall undertake to accept iiioiiicn 
for account ol the SecietaiN ot State m (’i)uueil 
aiui the (i|o\eiuoi (Jeueial iii ('ouncil aiiit sueh 
laical Governments as may have the ciistodv 
and management of their own provineml le- 
veuues ami sneli States m India as may be 
approvoil of and nolilh'd bv"^ the Goveinoi 
General in t’onneil in the Ga/iCttc ot India, and 
to make paynuMits up to the amount staiuling 
to the eredit of then accounts icspcctivelv, and 
to cairy out then exchange, remittance and 
other banking t»pciatioiis, including the manage- 
ment of the public ileht, 

(1) The Governor Geiieial in Couneil and 
such Local Goveinments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial 
revenues shall entiust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with all their 
money, remittance, exchange and banking j 


transactions in India and, in particular, shall 
deposit tree ot interest all their cash balances 
with the Bank : 

Provided that nothing in tiiis sub-sciition 
shall prevent the Governor General in Council 
or any Local Government from carrying on 
money transactions at places whcie the Bank 
has no blanches or agencies, and the Governor 
Geueial in Goimcii and Local Govcixinients 
may hold at siieli places siicli balances as they 
may reqniie. 

(2) The Governor General in ronneil and each 
Ixical Goveinment sliall cntuist the Bank 
on such conditions as may he agieed iijion, 
w'llli the management of the public debt and 
witli the issue of any new loans. 

(3) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions rcfeired to in this section 
the Governor Gcneial m Council shall decide 
what tiie conditions shall be 

(4) Any agreement made under tins section to 
which ihc Goveinor General in Council or any 
Ix)cal Government is a party shall be laid, as 
soon as mav be after it is made, befoic the 
(Vntial Legislatuio and in the case of a Local 
Government befoic its local Legislature also. 

Bank Notes — (J) The Bank shall have the 
sole right to issue hank notes m Biitish India, 
ami may, loi a peiiod wJiieli shall be fixed by the 
Goveinoi Geiicial in (V)uncil on the reeouimeiula- 
tion of the Cenlial Boaid, issue cuneney notes 
ot the Goveinment ol India supplied to it by 
tlie Goveinoi Geneial m Conned, and the pio- 
visions of this Act api»licable to bank notes 
sliall, unless a eoiitrai y intention ap])ears, a])ply 
to all eiiiienev notes of the Government of 
India issued either by tlie Governor Geneial in 
Council or by the liaiik in like maimer as it 
sueh enrrenev notes weie bank notes, and le- 
feieiiees m Gus Act to bank notes shall be 
e< mst Hied aeco i d in gl >' , 

(2) On and fiorn the date on which this 
Chapter comes into toree the Goveinor Geneial 
in Council shall not issue any cuneney notes. 

Issue Department. — (1) The issue of bank 
notes shall be c-oiidueted bv the Bank in an 
Insuo Department which shall be scpaiated and 
kept wholly distinct fiom the Banking Depart- 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
tlie liabilities ot the Issue DejiaTtmcnt as hcrc- 
iiiafk*! dellncd m section 34. 

(2) The Issue Depaitrnent shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
anv otlier peison except m excliange loi othei 
l)ank notes or foi such com, bullion oi secuiities 
as aie peimitted by this Act to loim pait ot the 
Uesei ve 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five riiiiees, ten inpees, liftv rupees, 
[one hundred rupees, flvT bundled inpees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand inpees, unless 
othei Wise diieeted by the troveinor Geiieral 
111 Couneil on the recommendation of the Central 
Board. 

The design, form and material of bank notes 
^hall be such as may be appioved by the Gover- 
j or General in Council after consideration of the 
iiecouuuendatious made b> the Central Board. 
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(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India in payment or on 
account for the aniount cjiprcsscd theiein, and 
shall be guaianteed by the Governor Geneial 
in Council. 

(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor Gencial in (\>um*il may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declaie 
that with ellect from such date as n\i»v be 
specified in the notification, anv aeiies of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at an office or agency of the 
Bank. 

The Bank shall not ic-issue bank notes which 
are torn, delaccd or excessively soiled. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to tlie contrarv, no 
person shall ot light be entitled to lecovcr liom 
the Go\crnoi General in thuncil or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated oi 
impel tec.t currency note ol the Government of 
India or bank note : 

■provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Govuriioi (.Jeneralin Council 
prescribe the circumstances in and the conditions 
and huiitations subject to which the value ol 
such currency notes or bank notes may be 
rcluuded as of grace and the iiiles made iindei 
thi 5 j proviso shall be laid on the table ol botii 
Houses of the Cential Lcgislatuic. 

The Bank shall not be liable to the pavmeiit 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
18'jy, m respect of bank notes issued by it. 

(1) If m the opinion of the Governor General 
ill Countil tJio Bank fails to cany out an.v ol 
the obligations imposed on it )»y or undei this 
Act, he may, bv notification in the Gazette ot 
India, declaie the (!eiitral Boaid t«> be supei- 
seded, and thcieattcr the general supciinten- 
dcnce and direction ol t.lic allairs ol the Bank 
shall be entiusted to such ag^Micy a^ the Goveinoi 
Geniual in Council may deteiinme, an<l such 
agency may exeicise the powcis and do all 
acts and tilings which may bo exercised or done 
by the Central Boaid undci this Act. 

(2) When action is taken under this section 
the Governor Gcneial in Council shall cause a 
lull report of the ciiciiinstances leiuling to such 
action and ot the action taken to be laid before 
the Cential la-mslature at the earliest jiossible 
oppoitunity and in any case within thiee months 
fioin the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board, 

No pel sou in Biitisb Tn<lia other than the 
Bank or, as expiessh authorized by this Act, 
the Govenioi General m (.Council shall draw’, 
accepi, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
liuiidi, jiromissoiy note oi engagement foi the 
payment of money })a> able to heaier on demand 
ox borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, liundis oi notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person . 

Provided that cheques or drafts, including 
hundls, payable to beaier on demand or other- 
wise may be drawn on a person’s account with 
a banker, shroff or agent. 


(1) Any pel sou contravening the pro^18iolls’ 
of section 31 shall be punishable with line which 
may exbmd to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
note or engagement in lespcct whereof the 
offence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution imdcr this section shall 
be instituted except on complaint made by the 
Bank. 

Assets of the Issue Department. 

(1) The assets of the Issue Bepaitmcnt 
aliall consist ot gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
seeuiitics, lupec com and rupee securities to 
such aggiegato amount as Is not less than the 
total oi the liabilities of the Issue Depaitmcnt 
as heiciiiaitei defined. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than tw'o-fifths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities . 

Piovidod that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bulhon shall not at any time be less than 
foity crores of rupees m value. 

H) The remainder of the assets shall be 
lield in iii])ee com, Gr>veinnient ol India rupee 
seeuiities of anv maturity and such bills of 
exehange and jiroiiiissory notes payable in 
Biitish India as aic eligible for purchase by the 
Bank under sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (b) oi 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18 : 

T*iovided that the amount held In Goyern- 
meiit of India ruitoe seeuiities shall not at any 
time exceed oiie-toiiith of the total amount of 
the assets oi fitly e.roies of rupees, whichever 
aaioiint is greater, oi, with the pievioiis sanc- 
tion ol the Govi'iiior Gimeral m Council, such 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees. 

(I) For the piiiposps of this section, gold 
<*<»m and g(dd bullum shall be valued at 8 47512 
grams ot line gold pei rupee, rutioc coin shall 
be \ allied at its face value, and seeuiities shall 
be valued at the inaiket lato for the time being 
obtaining. 

(.5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventei’ii-twenticths 
shall bo held m liritish India, and all gold com 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies : 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which IS 111 anv «)tliei bank or in any mint or 
tieasuiy oi m tiansit may be reckoned as puit 
ot the assets. 

(0) I'oi the pui poses of this section, the 
steiliug ^e^ mites whidi may be hell as pait of 
the a^.^ets shall be sei unties ol any of the ioll(>w- 
ing kiials pa^al)le in the ciiirency ot the United 
Jvingdoin, jiaiiK Jj - 

(«) liulaines at the credit of the Issue L>e- 
partinent with the Bank of England ; 

(5) l)ills of exehange beaiing two or more 
good sigiiatuies and diawn on and payable 
at any place in tlic United Kingdom and having 
a matuiity not exceeding ninety days , 

(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years: 
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* Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, any of such last mentioned' securities may 
he securities maturinf? after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17. 


LiabilitiM of the Itsua Department. — (1) The 

liabilities of the Issue Bejiartment shall be 
an amount equal to tlie total of thi* 
amount of the cuirency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation. 


(2) Tor the purposes of this section any 
currency note of tJie Government of India or 
bank note whii'h has not been presented for 
payment witliln forty years from the Ist day 
of April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to be in cii filiation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in HUi)-scction f2) of section 2.*!, iie paid 
by the Issue Dc'parr.inent to the Governoi 
General in Onincil or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be ; but any such note, if subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the ease of a currency note of the 
Govcinmcnt of India shall bo debited to the 
Governor Gencial in Council. 


• On tlic date on whleli this Chapter comes 
Into force the Issue Dopaitmont shall take over 
from the Governor General in (-ouiicil thelialiility 
for all the euricnc.y notes of the Government of 
India for tlie time lielng in circulation and 
the Governor General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling secmities, rupee <‘oin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggiegato amount as is equal to the 
total ol the amount of the liululity so trans- 
ferred. 'J'he com, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred iii sueli iiroporticm as to comply 
witli the requirements of section . 

Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling sec.uiities so trans- 
ferred shall n(*t be less than one-hall of the 
whole amount transfeired, and tliat the amount 
of rupee coin so transtened shall not exceed 
fifty crores ot rupees ' 

Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by tlie Governor 
General in Council in the gold standard reseive 
and the pa|H*r currency reserve at the time of 
transfer sliall be so transferred. 


(IV After tlie close of anv financial year 
in wliieli tlie ininiinum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as shoun in an> of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue Department for that yeai 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section* 
is greater than titty croies of rupees or one-sixtii 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, yvhiclievcr may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to tlie Governor General 
In Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without, his consent exceeiling 
five crores of rupees, against iiayinent of legal 
tender value m the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities . 


Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
Becurities in the assets d^es not at that time 


exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two -fifths of such payment shall 
be in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as jiart of the assets 
uiKler sub-section (6) of section 33. 

(2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of rupee com 
held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores of rupees or onc-sixth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may be 
the greater the Governor General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceeding five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the first instance, yvhich may, with the like 
sanetkm, be extended from time to time by 
jieriods not exceeding flttcen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sul>-section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the 
holding 18 so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to be operative 

Provided that the gold coin and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount siieciflcd in the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets. » 

(2) In respect of any period during which 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-sectiou (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General In 
('Oimcil a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding IS red Hired below the miniinuni “pre- 
scribed by sub-scctlon (2) of section 33 ; and 
such tax shall bo payable at the bank rate for 
the time being in force, with an addition of 
one jKT cent, per annum when such holding 
exceeds thiity-two and a half per cent, of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent, per annum in respect of 
eveiy further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent, or part of such decrease : 

I’rovided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent, per 
annum. 

The Governor General in Council shall under- 
take not to re-issue any rupee coin deliveied 
under section 30 nor to put into (‘irculation any 
iiipees, except througli the Bank and as providetl 
in that section ; and tlie Bank sliall undeitake 
iM»t to dispose of rupee com otherwise than for 
the puiiMises ot cn dilation oi bv delivery to 
the Governor General in Council under that 
section. 

(1) The Bank shall issue rupee coin on 
demand in exchange for bank notes and cur- 
renev notes of the Government ot India, and 
shall issue eiirrency notes oi bank notes on 
demand m exchange for coin wlilcli is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906. 

(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
supply currency notes or bank notes of lower 
> value or other coins which are legal tender under 
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the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation ; and the Governor General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand. If the Governor General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
sliall be released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public. 

Obligation to tell sterling. — The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or llangoon and iwiys the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery in Tendon, at a rate ' 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty- 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee : 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds. 

Obligation to buy atcrling. — The Bank shall 
buy, from any parson who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcuttji, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence an<l three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee; 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an arnoimt of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds. 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitlwl to receive payment unless the Hank 
is satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been made. 

Cash reserves of scheduled banks — (1) Kvery 
bank included in the Second S(!hedule shall 
maintain witii the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be less than live per cent of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent of tlic 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub-secti(»n (2). 

Erplanahon — b’or tlie purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up capital 
or tlu; reserves, or any ereilit iialauec in the 
profits and loss aceount of ti«e bank or the 
amount of any loan taken fiom the Reseive 
Bank. 

(2) Kverv scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Couneil and to the Bank 
a return signed by two resiionsddc officers of 
such bank showing — 

(a) the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 

(&) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 

(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 

(d) the amounts ef advaiu’es made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, 

at the close of business on each Friday or 
if Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day ; and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which it relates; 


that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this 
suh-sectlon is impracticable In the case of any 
scheduled ])ank by rt*ason of the geographical 
pj^sition of the bank and its branches, the 
Bank may require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatcheil not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified in this sub-sec'tion in res- 
pect of such bank at tlie close of business for 
the month. 

(3) If at the close of business on any day 
before the day fixed for tlie next return, the 

I balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank is below the mimmiim presenhed in sub- 
I section (1), such scheduled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the liank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate thico per cent, above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls shoit of the 
prescribed minimum, and If on tlie day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent, above the bank 
iate in respect of that day and eaeli subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of business on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum. 

(4) Any sehe/luled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub-S(*ction (2) shall be 
liable to y).')''’ to the Governor General in Council 
or to the Bank, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
dining which the failure continues. 

(5) The penalties imposed by sub-sections (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, In the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, ma> 
be levied by a direction of the yulncipul Clvi 
Court having jurisdiction in the au'a when 
an office of the delaulting bank is situated, siiel 
direction to bo made only nyion a]>r)lieatioi 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governo 
General in Council in the case of a failure tc 
make a return under sub-seiition (2) to tin 
Governor General in Council, or by the Ban] 
with the previous sanction of the Governo 
General in Council in otlicr cases. 

(6) The Governor General in Connell shal' 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direc 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of an 
bank not already so included which carries o, 
the business of banking in British India an 
winch — 

I (a) has a paid-up capital o,nd reserves of a 
aggregate value of not loss tlian live lakl 
of rupees, and 

(b) is a company as defined in clause (2) ( 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 191 
or a corporation or a company incorporated I 
or under any law in force in any place outsic 
British India, 

and shall by a like notification direct the e 
elusion from that Schedule of any scheduli 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid-t 
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capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking business. 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing tlie aggregate of the ainoimts under 
each clause of sul»-section (ii) ot section 42 
exhit>itcul in tlie returns rceinved fioin sche- 
duled banks under that si'ction. 

The Bank may require any provincial eo- 
0]>cratlve l>ank with wlisdi it lias any transa<‘- 
tions under section 17 to liirnish tlie r<*tuiii 
referred to in suli-seci-um (2) of section 42, 
and if it does so, the iirovislons of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of se«-tion 42 sliall apjily so far as 
may be to such co-operative bankas if it were 
a scheduled bank. 

Agreement with the Imperial Bank — 

(1) 'Pile bank siiall enter into an agreement 
with tlie Imperial Biink of India wlucii shall be 
subject to tlie approval of the Governor General 
In Oouncil, and shall be expiessed to come into 
foice on the date on which this (?hai»ter comes 
into force and to remain m foice loi lliteen 
years and thereatt<‘r until ternunated after 
live years' notice on cither side, and sliall 
further contain tlio provisions set foitli in the 
Tliird Scheduio. 

I’rovided tliat the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the imperial Bank and that if, in 
tlieoiiinion of the dentral Board, the Impeiial 
Bank has failisl eithei to tulllll the conditions 
of the Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
Jiositlon, tlie Gential Boaid shall make a recom- 
mendation to tlie Governor G(>neral in (buncil, 
and the Governor General m Goimcil, aftei 
making such further enquiry as he tlimks fit, 
may issue instructions tc the Jmpeiial Bank 
witli refcTenco either to the agi cement or to 
any matter which m his opinion involves the 
security ot the Goveinuieut monies or tlie a'^sets 
of tlie Issue Department in „tho custody ot the 
Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Im])eiial 
Bank disregarding sucli insl.i actions may 
declare the agreement to be teiimnated. 

(2) The agreement referred to in sub-section 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after it is made, be 
laid before the Gential Legislature. 

General Provisions. 

The Governor General in Council shall trans- 
fer to tlie Bank riqiee securities of the value ot 
live crores of rupees to be allocated by the Bank 
to the Iteserve Bund. 


to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculatwl on the scale set forth 
in the Bourth Scliedule and the balance of the 
sill plus shall bo paid to tlie Governor General 
in Council : 

Provided that if at any time the Reserve 
Bund IS less than the share capital, not less 
than fifty lakhs of rui)C(>s ot the surplus, or the 
whole ot the surplus if less than that amount 
I shall be allocated to the Reserve Bund. 

(1) N^otwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, li>22, or any other 
emu’tineiit for the time lieliig in force relating 
G) income-tax or supci-tax, the Bank shall not 
he liable to pav income-tax or supei-tax on 
any of its incoim*, profits or gams ; 

Provided tliat notliing in tliis section shall 
afiect tlie liability of any sliarcliolder m respect 
of income-tax or supei-iax. 

(2) Bor the purposes of section 18 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of anv othci 
relevant piovision of that Act relating* to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be “Interest on Seeuiities.” 

The Bunk shall make public from time to 
time tlie standarrl rate at wlncli it is prepared 
to buy or le-diseouiit bills of exchange or other 
eommeieial ])aper eligiliie lor puichase under 
this Act. 

(1) Not less than two auditors shall be 
elected and tlieir riMuimeration fixed at the 
annual gemuul meeting The aiidii-ors may 
be sliai(‘lioldcis, but no Dirirtor or other officer 
of tlie Bank shall he eligible dining his con- 
imiianee in office Any auditor sliall be eligible 
foi re-election on quitting office. 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may bo 
appointed by Die (Vnl.ral lioard before tlie first 
annual general meeting ami, if so afipomted, sliall 
hold office only until tliat meeting. All audi- 
tois elected imdci this section shall scvcially be, 
and continue to act as, auditois until the* first 
annual general meeting after then respective 
elections . 

Providoil that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elected under tliis section 
may be filled by tlie Geiitral Board. 

Without prejudice to anv thing contained in 
section 50, the Governor General in Gouncil 
may at anv time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as lie thinks fit to examine 
and report uixm the accounts of tlic Bank. 


After making provision for bad and doubtfr 
deWs, depreciation in assets, contributions t 
staff and superannuation funds, and such othe 
contingencies as are usually provided for lu 
bankers, and after payment out of the nei 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend al 
such rate not exceeding five per cent, per aiiuun 
pu the share capital as the Governor Genera 
In Council may fix at the time of the issue o 
•hares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 


Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of the annual balaiiee-slicet, and it shall be his 
duty to examine the same, together w'lth tlie 
accounts and vouchers relating thereto ; 

! and every auditor shall have a list deliv’cred to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and sliall at 
all reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents ot tlie Bank! 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appoint^ 
by it or at the expense of the Governor General 
in Gouncil if appointed by him, employ account 
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ants or other persons to assist him in invcstipat- 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine any Director or ofllcer of the 
Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a repoit to the 
shareholders or to the Governoi Ueneial in 
("ouncil, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-shept and accounts, and in every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
slicet containing all necessary paiticiilars and 
properly diawii up so as to exhibit a true and 
correit view ot the state ot the hank's atlaiis, 
and, in case th(‘y ha\e <*alled for any explana- 
tion rr int(»rniatiou lioni the Oential Boanl, 
wdiether it has been given and whetiicr it is 
satistactorv. Any such icport made to the 
shareholdeis shall be lead togethei with the 
lepiirt ot the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 

Returns. — (1) The Bank shall pieparc and 
transmit to the (jovernor General in ('outieil 
a weekly account ot the Issue Deiiaitmcnt and 
of the Banking Department in the loim set out 
iri the Fifth Schedule or in siudi otfiei loiin 
a.s the (iovernor General in (’oumil mav, b\ 
notification in the (Jazette ol India, piesmlie 
Tlie (jlo\einor General in Council shall cause 
these accounts to bo ])ublished weekly in the 
Gazette of India. 

(2) The Bank sliall also, witliin two months 
from the date on which tlie annual accounts 
of the hank are closed, transmit to the Goveinoi 
Geneial in Council a copy ot the annual accounts 
signed b> the Goveinoi, the Deputy Governors 
and the Chict Accounting Oflicci ot the Bank, 
and ceitificd by the auditois, tog<‘thei with a 
repoit by the Cential Boaid on the woiking 
ol the Bank thioiighout the yeai, and the 
Goveinoi Geneial in Council shall lause such 
accounts and leport to be publislUHi in the 
Gazette ol India. 

(:i) The Bank shall also, uidun D^o months 
fioin tlie date on wliK'h the annual accounts ot 
the Bank arc closed, tiansmit to the Goveinoi 
Geneial in Council a statement sho^\lng the 
name, addri'ss and occiiiiatioii of, and the 
nuinix'r oi shares held by, each shaieholder ol 
the Bank. 

Agricultural Credit Department. — Tlie Bank 
sludl cicate a special Agiicultiual Ciedit Dejjart- 
ment the fuiictioiis ot wliuli shall be- — 

(a) to maintain an expcit staiT to study all 
questions of agncultural ciedit and be available 
for consultation by the Governor General in 
Council, Local Governments, iirovimdal co- 
o])orativc banks, and other banking oJgani,sa- 
tions. 

{b) to co-ordinate the oiieratjons of the 
Bank in eomieetion with agricultural eieUit 
and its relations with provincial eo-oiierative 
banks arid an\ other banks or organisations 
engaged m the business ol agricultunU credit. 

(1) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and in any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter conies into 


force, make to the Governor General in Council 
a re|K)rt, witli pioposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, namely : — 

(а) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act lelatlng to sclu'duled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
Biitish India m tlic business ot banking, and 

(h) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
foi effecting a closer connection lielwi'cn agri- 
ciilliiial enterpiisc and the opeiations of the 
Bank. 

(2) When the Bank is of oiunion that the 
intei national monetary position lias become 
sutlicientlv eleai and stable to make it possible 
to determine what will be siiitalile as a perma- 
nent basis foi the Indian monetary system and 
to fiaiiie peimanent measines lor a monetary 
staialaid it shall leport its views to the Governor 
Geneial in ('ouneii. 

(1) The bocal Board of ain area may at any 
time lequiie anv shaieholder wdio is legisteied 
on the registi'i* for tfiat aiea to tuirusli to the 
l.,ocal Boaid within a siieeified time, not being 
less than ihiity da\s, a declaiatioii, in sueh 

'bum as the (Viitial lloaul ma\ by legulntions 
jnesciibe, giving iiaiticiilais ot all sliares ini flio 
.said legi.s^ei of wlia h lie is tlie owner. 

(2) If it app(‘ar.s from sueh deelaiation that 
aii> sliuielioldi J i.s not the ow'ner of auv shares 
w'luch aie, ii^gisteied m Jus name, tlie ]..ocal 
Boaid may amend the legister accordingly. 

(.‘D If anv poison reqiiiiod to make a de- 
cliuation iindei sub-section (I) tails to make 
such deelaiation within the siueilieB time, the 
l/K.d Boaid may maki' an (‘iitiy against his 
name in tin* register recoidiiig sui li failure and 
diiecting that lie sJiall have no light to vote, 
eitliei under section 1) oi section 14, by reason 
ot the shales registi'red m lus name on that 
ii'gi.ster. 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
anv deelaiation iuimslied bv liim under .sub- 
section (1) shall be deemed to liavc committed 
till* offence of giving t,ils<‘ e\idence defined in 
section D)1 of the liidiau JN'iial ('od(‘, an<l shall 
be ])iiiiishabl(* under the second iiaragraph of 
section 193 ot that Code. 

(r>) Kotbing eontainod in any declaration 
fuinisbed iiiidei siib-seetioii (I) shall ofieiatc 
t-o affect the Bank w'lfb notin' ot an> trust, and 
no notice ot aiiv trust expressed, inqdied or 
(oiistiiictive shall lie enteied on the register or 
be receivable by the Bank. 

(б) Fntil b<*cal Boards liavc lieen coiistitutetl 
under section b the ])oweis of a Lijcal Board 
under this .sedioii shall ])e excKised by the 
(Vntial Boaid m respect of any aiea tor which 
a J.ocal Boaid has not been constitiifed. 

(1) Nothing m the Indian Companies Act, 
11)13, shall ay)ply to the Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed m liquidation save by order 
ot the Governor General in Council and in such 
manner as he may direct* 
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(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur- 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall ho divided 
between the Governor General in C>ouneil and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy- 
live i)er cent, and twenty-live imh cent res- 
pectively : 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this seotit)n shall not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one pei cent, for each 

J rcar after the coinmencoinent of tliis Act sub- 
ect to a maximum of twenty-live per cent. 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of tlio Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent witli this 
Act to jirovide for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for the pur]) 08 e 
of giving effect to the provisions of tliis Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of tlic foiegoing provision, such 
regulations may provide lor all or any of tlie 
following matters, namely . — 

(a) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, including provisions foi the 
holding of any elections according to the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote ; 

(fo) the final deeision of doubts or disputes 
regarding tiie quail fleations of candidates for 
election or regarding the validity of elections; 

(c) the maintenance of the sliure register* 
the manner in which and the conditions subject 
to which shares may tie lield and transferied, 
and, g»*m'rally, all matters i elating to tlic rights 
and duties of shaielioldcrs ; 

(d) the manner m wliich general meetings 
shall bo convened, the nroccdure to be followed 
thereat and the inanuci in wlucli votes may be 
exercised ; 

(c) tile nianin*r in which notices mav be 
served on Ix’lmlf of tlic Flank upon sliaieholdcis 
or other persons , 

(/) the manner in which the business of the 
Central Board shall he transacted, and the pro- 
oeduic to be followed at meetings thereof , 

(g) the conduct of business of Loc-al Hoards 
and the delegation to sueli Boards of powers 
and functions ; 

(/(f) tile delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central lloaid to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Goveinors, Directors or ollkers of the 
Bank ; 


(i) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of the Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and tiie conduct of business in such 
Conmiittees ; 

(j) the constitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and seivants of the Bank ; 

(k) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 

(/) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use ; 

(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in winch the accounts shall be maintained ; 

(«) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank; 

(o) tlic relations of the seliediiled banks 
with the Hank and the upturns to be submitted 
l»y the scheduled banks to tiie Bank; 

(p) ilie regulation of clearing-houses for the 
schodubHl liaiiks ; 

(i/) the circumstances in which, and the 
eonditioub and limitations subject to which 
the value ot anv lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of tlic Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 

(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Bank. 

(3) (Jopies of all regulations made under 
tliis section shall be availuFde to the public on 
pa.\inent. 

Ill the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 
11 tlic following section sliall be substituted, 
namely : — 

“ 11. Gold coins, coined at His Majesty’s 
Roy al Mint in England or at any mint established 
in jiursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a blanch ol His Majesty ’.s Royal Mint, sliall 
mit be legal tender iii Biitish Imlia m iKiyinent 
or on account, but such coins shall be received 
by the Reserve Bank ot India at its offices, 
liraiiclies and agencies in India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
S 47512 grains tioy of line gold per rupee." 

Tlic Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, the 
Indian J*aper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1923, 
tlic Indian Paper (Hiireney (Amendment) Act, 
1925. and the Currency Act, 1927, are hereby 
lepealed. 

In sub-section (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
(’ompaiues Act, 1913, after the word "Royal" 
the words " Reserve Bank " shall be inserted. 


The Reserve Bank begins work with the opening of the financial yeai; 1935-36. 
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India is pre*emlnently an aerlcultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of Its 
trade. Tlie great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil — ^wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to i)eriodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as In such year as 
1896*97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent, of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge now wOTks are in 
nrogress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Qhats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. All over India 
Irrigation works, large and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture. 

The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance. The great cus- j 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a 1 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 1 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins. Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
groat market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 
tries are very impoitaiit facts in the Indian ex- 
port trade ; therefore India had a vital Interest in 
the economic recovery of Europe. When the 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock. The i)rogres8 of the Dawes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India; tlicy have been 
elements of importance in inducing her 
recovery of prosperity 

But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Oflice at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 
nianufacturlug Industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute Industry. Baw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growtii. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export tiade to Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa ; the mills And their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel industry Is for the 
most part a home Industry, though large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America. Therefore, 
whilst India Is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of l)er population draw- 
[ ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing Industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


I.- GENERAL. 


Agiicultural Conditions in India. — The ture an<l frost Tiio outturn of rice fell sijort 
monsoon of 1933 started a little earlier tlian of the last year's good erftp, but was still satls- 
usual and gave, on the wliole, well-dis- hietory, 3 )ariuularly in linnna wliere the yield 
trlbiited rains over the eoiiiitry There were W'as r> per i-ent . in e\ot‘ss of lust year. A very 
no prolonged breaks and tlie rainfall was gener- good yh ld was obtained tor the sugareane crop, 
ally in excess of the normal Averaged over exceeding the previous year’s n'ccml onttnni 
the plains of India tiie total rainfall during the by 8 per cent Tlic outturn of jute and cidton 
monsoon period was 14 per cent, above the increase<i by 1 3 and 7 per cent respectively, as 
normal. During the retreating period of the coinjiared with the yireceding season. (Iround- 
monsoon tlie rainfall was defective in the Pun- nut gave an increased production in 1933-34, 
jab, the North-West Frontier Province, Sind while ‘•esainuin and castor seed yielded slightly 
and North-East India, elsewhere it was normal less tlian in tlie pieceding season. Th<‘ wheat 
or above it. Taking the year as a whole, the crop of 1932-3.3 — which largely affects the ycat 
rainfall w’as above tlie average in most parts under review — was better tiiun the preceding 
of tlie country. season’s jirodiictiou by 5 per cent. The pro- 

duction f>i tlie rape ami mustard, and linseed 
From the point of view of agriculture, the (winter oilseeds) crops of 19.32-33 was about the 
season may be regarded as fairly good, although same as in tlie preceding season, the former 
ill some places crops were damaged by excessive showing an increase of 2 per cent, and ttie latter 
rains ana, in the cold weather, by low tempera- a decrease of an equal magnitude. 
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loduttnal Situation in India. — Although, 
In general, like its predecessor, the year 
193.S was fr<‘e from industrial disjmtes of any 
BeriouH character, it was not altogc^tlier iinniune 
from minor ilisturbanccs of a spoiadic natiirc*. 
On the whole, the number ot working people 
Involved and the total loss in woiking days 
that occurred were a little larger than m 1932. 


Volume of Trade.— The following figures 
have been comiiiled to show the values of 
imports and exports of merchandise on the 
basis of the declared values in 1913-14. These 
statistics are necessarily approximate, but 
they ar<* siilhciently accurate to atford a 
fairly reliable measure of the course of 
trade • — 
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Imports 

183 

143 

150 

181 
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1.57 

14.3 

102 

140 

Exports 

144 

240 

228 

248 j 

200 

263 

235 
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170 

200 

Total trade in 
mereh.i ndi s e 
excluding 
re-exports. 1 

437 

389 

384 

429 

4.50 

j 

302 

343 

338 

35.5 


The tabic shows a moilerate progn^ss in 
recovery from the record low level ol 1932-33, 
Indicating as it does an impntvcment of Its. 17 
crores. on l,he basis ot 1913-14 prices, in the 
total trade in merchandise (excluding ic-cxports) 
It is sigmllcant that the rccovciy was confined 
to the export si(ie, tiie Imports having as a 
matter of fact sliowii a decline ol 11s. 10 crores 

Prices in India —In Seplemlicr. 1920, the 
index nuinbei ol wholesale jincesat (Calcutta wsis 
1-43. By September, 1931 , the index had fallen 
to 01. The suspension of the gold standard by 
ihitain in He])tember, 1031, and the retention 
of the link between the rupi'c and .steiling, ri*- 
sulted in an immediate api»reeiation ot the 
Indian price-level , this imiu’oveincnt was 
maintained till Deccmlicr, 1931, but thercalter 
a fall began and by June, 1032, the index iiunibei 
was 80, the lowest figure reached during 1032 
The tigiire rcmaiiKMi stationary at 01 from 
August to October, 1932, but receded to 82 in 
March, 1033. Fioin Mardi, it again slmw»*d an 
upward teiidcncv and leadied tlie maximum 
for 1033, vt: , (01) in .Inly fiom the next iiionlh 
it declined again and idosed at 80 in JlcccmbiT 
During the first quarter of 1034, the index 
remained more or less steady, it toudied 00 
at the end of .Tanuary, but dropped back to 88 
at the end of March. 

As compared with September, 1020. flic 
heaviest dedine in March, 1034, was in oilseeds 
and raw jute. Among other agricultural jiro- 
ducts the next heaviest decline was in rice and 
raw cotton Wheat prices were on a higher 
level during tin* first seven months of 1 033 than 
during 10.32 but they showed a decUnlng 
tendency from August till March, 19.34. 'Fho jirice 
of sugar was on a lower level during 1033 than 
in 1032 and the decline towards the end of 1933 
was fairly marked. In 1033, tea prices showed 
a great improvement as compared with 1932 
and the rise w’.as most noticeable from June. 
1033, when the jiricc basis for tc.as sold for 
exjKirt was much higher than tliose for internal 
consumption In December, 1032, the Index 
huniber was b7, and this rose to 149 at the end 


of January, 1034 Among raw mateiials, tlie 
prices ol hides and skins rose in l‘.)33 as eoin- 
pared with 10.52 Prices of cotton nianufaetnies 
<tid not show marked fliietual.ion during the year 
but they improved sligtitly towards tlie close. 
The piiees of jute manufaet ures as coinjiared 
witli 1032, fell dining tlie first quarter ot 1033, 
then they rose till .July. Tlieieaftei they dis- 
playeil a downwanl tendency till October wlieii 
tliev rose again and tlie imlex mimliei stood 
at 70 in March. 1034, and 83 in Febiu.iry, 1031 
Metal prices were on a lower h'vid tlian that in 
the previous yi'ar. 

Imports — The total value of the impoits 
ot ineiehandise into Diitish India during 1033-34 
amounted to Ks 115 eiores and tliat ol cxpoits 
to Us 1.50 crores ( 'ompared with the pi eeedlng 
vear, ttioie w'as an imjuovementof Ks.l 7 eroies 
ol 13 percent in tlie ease of impoits, while there 
was an increase of Us. 14 crores or 10 per cent, 
under exports. 

On the import side the demand for foreign 
textiles weakened. The decrease roiordcd 
uiidci this head amounted to one of Hs. JO 
ciorcs on a total of lls. 47 crores rci-ordcd in 
1032-33. Stated in ]jercentagcs, tins meant a 
decline of 34 per cent over the figures ol 1 {132-33 
and of 12 per cent over those ot 1931-32. The 
(leeline under tlie textile group was piimarily 
tlie result of sniallor imports of cotton piece- 
goods, tlie total receipt of whieli only amounted 
to 790 million yards, valued at Us 13,40 laklis, as 
compared witli 1,225 million yards valued at 
Us 21,20 lakhs in 1032-33. All the piineipal 
varieties of cotton pieeegoods partieipatisl in 
this decline, grey goods lalliiig by 120 million 
.vanis, white by 151 million yards and eoJoiired 
bv 150 million yards. Imports both from the 
United Kingdom and from .Fajian recorded 
deei eases under all the dcseriptioiis. Arrivals 
of cotton twist aiid yarn also fell otf from 
4.5 1 million lbs. valued at Us. 3, 70 laklis to .32.1 
milliou lbs. valued at Us. 2,58 lakhs, iiicro were 
concur! cut decUiics under some of the other 
important items iiiehuled in the textile grouj) — 
notably a fall of Us, 70 lakhs un4tTallk, raw an4 
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manufactured, of Rs. 42 lakhs under wool and 
woollens and of Rs. 1,42 lakhs under artificial 
silk (Including yarn and goods of artificial silk 
mixed with other mateiials). The imports of 
raw cotton also rec(‘ded from 84,800 tons to 

42.000 tons. Tinder the metals groups there 
was a decline ol Ra 21 laklis Imports of iron 
and steel indeed lose from 32(>,000 tons to] 

320.000 tons m quantity and from Ks. r>,30 lakhs 

to Rs, 5 53 lakhs in value, but metals other than 
iron and si eel and manulactuies thcreol declined 
from 70,000 tons to <>3, 000 tons in quantity 
and from Rs 4,43 l.iklis to Hr, 3,07 lakhs in value. 
Under innchineiy ami inilhioik there was an 
advance of Rs. 2,22 lakhs due <‘hiefly to largei 
arrivals of sugar machinery. The \alu3 <»f 
hardware imported contra eted from Rs 2,00 
laklis to Rs 2,HK lakiis. Tliere M’as an 
improvement in tlie imiiorts of nioh)r veliicies 
fromRs 2,43 laklis to Rs 3,101akhs, the miml)er 
of motor <‘ars imported using from (»,201 to 0,750 
and that of omnibuses from 2,(»7fi to 5, tOfi 
Tlie value of the imports of rubber manutacturcs, 
however, declined trom Rs I lakhs to Rs I,KS 
lakhs Imjiorts of toreigii sugar eontmuod to 
decline and only amounted to 264,000 tons 
valued at Rs 2,71 lakhs as against 402,000 tons 
valued at ]ts 4,23 lakhs in the j»reeeding year 
Annals of miiieial oils di'dmed shglith in 
quantity Irom ].ss million gallons to ]H(» million 
gallons and in value irom Jts (i,7o lakhs to Hs 5,83 
lakhs Imports of kerosiMU* oil eontraeted iioiii 
50 5 million gallons to .58.1 million gallons while 
those ol luei oils advanef'd Irom lt»4i million 
gallons to 105 million galkuis The value ot 
lirovisious imported deeliiusl from Us 2,03 lakhs 
to R,s. 2,721 aklis the bulk of the deeline Inning 
been due to a falling olt in the eonsignments 
of vegetable products Impoits of paper .and 
pasteboard recorded a decline ol 76,000 iwts 
in ipiaiitity and of Jts 23 lakhs in value. 
ConsignuK'nis ol wheat, di'clinod trom 33,500 
tons woith Us 20t lakhs to 18,300 tons 

worth Rs 12 J lakhs uliile those ol rns*, not in 
the husk, rose from 35 560 tons (Rs. 31 lakhs) 
to 84,000 tons (Rs 46 lakhs). 

Exports — On the export side despatdies of 
raw cotton rose from 2,063,000 bales valmsl at 
Rs 20.', ( ones to 2,740,000 bales viilued at Rs 27 
erores Ootton manulaetiires (inelmlmg twist and 
yarn) iceordeil a deeline of Jts ,56 I.dvbs and 
amounted to Us 2,73 laklis Despalehos of Indian 
cotton pieeegoods declined fiulber irom 66.4 
million yards worth Rs. 2,0‘J lakhs to 56.5 million 
yards worth Rs, 1 ,00 lakhs Sliipmentsot twist 
and yarn, however, advanced slightly in quantity 
from 15 1 million Ihs to 10 4 million Ihs and in 
value from Us 79 lakhs I .0 R.s 82 lakhs. The 
exports ot raw and maiiiitactured jiitc recorded 
an improvement m value of Rs 1 crore Siiip- 
inents of raw jute increased from 3,153,000 
bales valued at Rs 6,73 laklis to 4,160,000 balc.s 
valued at Rs 10,63 lakhs Exports of guimv bags 
contracted from 415 millions (Rs 11,16 lakhs) 
to 402 millions (Rs, 6,72 laklis), while those of 
gunny cloth rose from 1 ,012 million yards (Rs. 
10,24 lakhs) to 1,0.53 million yards (Rs 11,38 
lakhs). Exports ot foodgrains decrined in quan- 
titjf trom 2,056,000 tons to 1,870,000 tons and 
in value from Rs. 16,08 lakhs to Rs. 1 1 ,75 laklis. 
Exports of wheat remained practically unchang- 
ed at 2,000 ions, while those of liee (lropi»etl from 

1. 887.000 toils to 1,744,00(1 tops In quantity and 


from Ra. 14,46 lakhs to Ra. 10,57 lakhs In value. 
Uespatehea of tea declined from 379 million 
Ihs to 318 million lbs In quantity but owdug to 
much higher prices the value rose from Ra.17,15 
lakhs to Ra 16.85 lakhs Exports of oilseeds 
amounted to 1 .124,000 Urns valued at Ra. 13,60 
lakhs wdiieh meant an inereaM* of 53 per cent, in 
quantity and of 21 per eisit. in value in compari- 
son witli the figures of tlie preceding year. The 
improvement was due mainly to increases in tlio 
shipments of linseeil trom 72,000 tons to 376,000 
t.oTis, of gromulniita from 433 000 tons to 547,000 
tons, of cotton seed from 2,000 tons to 6,000 
tons and of sesamum from 10,000 tons to 

15.000 tons Rapeseed showed a decline oi 

41.000 tons. Exports of liidos ami skins re- 
corded a large improvement trom 41,H00 tons 
worth Rs 7,43 lakhs to 61 .400 tons w orth Us 6 60 
lakhs Shipments of metals ami ores advanced 
eonsiderablv trom 665,000 tons valued at Rs 4,68 
lakhs to 676,000 tons valued at Rs. 5 46 lakhs. 
Shipni<*nts of lat* amounted to 731,000 ewts. 
valued at Rs 2,46 lakhs which rt'presented an 
iiiereasi' of 75 per cent in quantity and of 68 per 
cent m value 111 i‘oinparison with the eorre“- 
pomliiig figures for 1632-33. llespatches of 
eoftee advanced by 13,000 ew’ts 111 quantity 
hut the value dropped by Rs 8 lakhs. 

Balance of Trade.— The visible balance of 
trade 111 meidiamlisi' and treasuK' for the year 
1633-34 was in lavoiir ot India to the extent of 
U.s 62 eroies as eomiiared with Rs 68 erores m 
1 632-33. Tlie tr.insai tions in tieasure on jirivate 
account resulted in a net. export {>f treasure, 
ninonnting to Us 571: eioies as against Us 65 
eroies in the preieiling vc.ir. J^et expotts 
ol goM amoiint(‘d to Us 57 erores, wiiile silver 
sliowed a net import of Rs 1 lakh Net exports 
oi rnrreiiey notes amoiiiiti'd to Rs 16 laklis. 

Tariff Changes —'riie changes in the tariff 
mad« iimler the various \ets passed during 
the latter jiait ot 1632 ami the earlier part 
of 1633 were dealt with in the review tor the 
year 1632-33 Since then eleven Acts have 
been passed introdiiiing several changes in the 
tirilf 

The Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act, 

1933, imposeil vvitli (‘licet Irom the 23rd 
imeinnher, 1633, a duty (including thi' additional 
duty and the sm charge) of 3 an 6 /> pei imperial 
gallon on mineral oil, other flian kiTomme and 
motor spirit, which is suitable lor use us an 
illiiminant in wick lamps. 

The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 

1934, wbieh was ])ass«“d on 16tb Eebrimry, 
1634, allords assistance*, by tlie imposition, 
geiKTally, ot minimum specific ilut-h's und(‘r tlie 
staiidaid late. to certain Jmilati industries which 
hav(* been subject to menacing competition from 
foridgn coiintiles. Tlie principal items alfeeted 
are — 

Alum, magnesium siiliihato and magnesium 
elilornh* : cotton under vests and socks and 
stockings; glass glola^s ami chinineys for lamps 
and lanterns, ecirtain kinds of paints, colours, 
ami yiainters’ materials, enamelled iionwart, 
elec-trieal earthenw'uro and porcelain, and domes- 
tic earthenware, china and poieelain; lead 
pencils ; fill's of (‘arthenw'are ami porcidum ; 
umbr»*llas , east iron pipi's , w'oolh'ii hosiery, 

I kmttcfi apparel and fabrics ; aiui toilet soaps, 
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The Act further imposed specific duties on 
hardened or hydrogenateil fish oil and whale 
oil, Buptar candy, and household and laundry 
soap and increased the duties (m boots and shoes 
and uppers therefor, silk or artificial silk 
inixtiircB, and certain kinds of cotton fents 
The Act came into force on the iiOth February, 
1934, but the chalices mentioned above became 
effective from the 23rd December, 1933, under 
the provisions of the I’ro visional Collection ot 
Taxes Act, 1931. 

The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Act. 
1934, extended tlie operation of tlic temporary 
Import duty on wheat and wheat flour up to the 
Slat Marcli, 193.') A Dill was introduced in 
Mareii 1935 to reduce tlie wheat import duty 
from Us. 2 to Its 1-8-0 iwr cwt 

Tlie measures of jirotectlon afforded tc) certain 
manufactuies of iron and steel by tlie Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, as subsequently 
amended, the Wire and Wire J\ail Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1932, and the Indian Tariff 
(Ottawa Trade Agreement) Ainendimmt Act, 
19,32, were due to expire on the 31st Mai<;h, 
1934. The question ot further protection, if 
any, to be granted to the steel industry was 
referred to the 'I’arlff Hoard wlio were also 
asked to re-examine at the same time tlie mea- 
sures of protection affetrded to the industry by 
the Wire and Wire Nall industry (Protection) 
Act, 1932, and the Indian 'rarltt (Ottawa Trade 
Agreement) Amendment Aet, 1932. As the 
enquiry could not be couqileted before April, 
1934, the operation of the thiee Acts numtioned 
above was extended, with a view to maintaining 
the eontlnuity ol the jirotectivi* scheme, for a 
further period up to th(‘ 3l8t October, 1934, by 
tlie Steel and Wire Industries Protection (Kx- 
tendliig) Act, 1934. 

The Indian Finance Act, 1934, which w.as 
passed on the 29th March chaiigeii the duty 
payable on cirgarettes to 2.5 per cent ad mlorem 
and In addition either Jls. 8-2 per 1,009 or Ks, 3-4 
per lb whichever :s higher It also iiicreaseii 
the duty on unmaniihujtured tohaeco to Rs. 3-4 
per Ih. (standanl rate) and Ks 2-12 per lb 
(colonial prelerence rate), aiul reduced tlie 
duty on silver to .5 m. jier oz. The A<*t further 
abolished tlie export, duty on raw hides 

The Salt Additional Import Duty (Ex- 
tending) Act, 1934, extended the operation of 
the Salt (Additional Import Duty) .Act, 1931, 
to tlie 30th April, 193,5, subject to cerUln 
modiflcatioiis wliich were roi ommeiided by the 
Salt Industry rommlttee ot the Legislative 
Assembly. 

As a result of the dciiunclatlon by India of 
the lndo-.lapanese t’onvention of 1904 in April, 
1933, tlie question of the eoncliision of a new 
commercial agreement between India and Japan 
had to be taken up. I\ui<liiig the discus.sion of 
this question the operation of tlie protective 
duties on cotton piece-goods imposed by the 
Cotton Textile industry (Protection) Aet, 1930, 
as subsequently amended, wliich was due to 
expire on 3 1st October, 1933. was extcmJtMi up 
to 31st March, 1934, by the (’otton Textile 
Industry Protection (Soixmd Amendment) Act, 
1933. Tlie Cotton Textile Industr>' Protection 
(Amendment) Act.. 1934, furtlier extended by 
one month, up to aotli April. 1934, tlie openitiou 


of those duties pending the completion of consi- 
deration by the Indian Legislature of the Indian 
Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 
1934, which was passed on the 20th April, 1934. 
The latter Act gave effe(*t to tlie conehisions of 
tlie Tariff Hoard recommending subsLintive 
protection to the cotton textile industry, modi- 
fied in the light of the deuuneiatioii of the Indo- 
.lapanese Trade Convention of 1904 and the 
subsequent eoncliision of a new trade agreement 
with Japan and of tlie iinoffieial agreement 
between representatives of the Indian and the 
United Kingdom textile Industries. It also 
gave effect to the decisions of the (Jovernment 
of India on the recommendations of the Tariff 
Ikwird in regard to the (‘Iniins of the serii'iiltural 
Industry U> jiroti'ction The Act- removed starch 
and tarma from the free list and made them 
able to a duty ot 1 5 per cent ad valorem. The 
duty on artifleial silk yarn was raised to 25 
p<*r cent, ad valorem with an alternative mini- 
mum spedllc duty of 3 an. per lb. Tlio Act 
further fixed the rate of duty on cotton piece- 
goods, not of Hritlsh maniifactiire, at 50 per 
cent, ad mlorem subject to a minimum specific 
duty of .5J an per lb m tin* case of plain greys 
and made the following liable to protective 
duties . — 

Raw silk, silk cocoons, silk waste and noils 
and silk yarn , cotton twist and yarn and 
cotton sewing or darning thread ; fabrics of 
cotton, artificial silk or silk and of such mix- 
tures , fabrics containing gold or silver tliread ; 
<*()tt.on knitted fabrics and certain kinds of cotton 
braids or cords, and of cotton liosiery. 

Tlie rates of 'duties on tlic following articles 
were also altered • — 

Ribbons ; socks and stockings made wliolly 
or mninly from silk or artifleial silk , fonts not 
exceeding 4 yards in length . apparel, hosiery, 
liaberdashery, millinery, drajiery, liats, caps, 
lionncts and liatters’ vvarc, and textile manu- 
factures not otherwise sj)eeifled. 

The Act came into force on tlie 1st May, 1934, 
and the clianges made theiein sliall have effect 
up to the 31st March, lt)39. 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act, 1934, received 
the assent of the, (lovernor-tJeiieral on the 1st 
May, 1934. It iinjinsed, witli effect from 1st 
April, 1934, on (i) Kfiandnan sugar and (ii) all 
otlier sugar, except palmyra sugar, produced in 
a factory in Hrltish Indian an excise duty ot 
(i) 10 an per cwt. and (ii) Rs 1-5 per cwt. 
respectlv’cly. 

The Matches (Excise Duty) Act, 1934, 

whlcli also received tlie assent of tlie (iovernor- 
(leueral on 1st May, 1934, imposed, with effect 
from Ist April 1934, on matches made in Hritlsh 
India and sold in boxes or booklets containing 
on an average not more than eighty an excise 
duty of — 

(i) Rs. 1 per gro8.s of boxes or booklets if 
the average number is forty or less, 
(w) Rs. 1-8 per gross of boxes or booklets 
if the average number is more than 
40 but loss than 60, ami 
(ut) Rs. 2 per gross of boxes or booklets if 
the average number is more than 00, 
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In exercise of the powers (lonferred by the Act therefrom has boon extended up to tiie Slst 
the rate of excise duty on all other matches was October, 1934, under sectnm 3 (4) of the Indian 
fixed at 4 rts. for every 1,440 matches or fraction Tariff Act, 1894 Similarly under section 3 
thereof with effect from 3r(i May, 1034 The lo) of tl»o above Act the import duty on the 
Act also revised the customs duties on imported non-British cotton plecepiods was reduced, as 
matches in such a manner as to comprise rates a result of the Indo-.Japnnese nejjotiations 
maintaininf? the existing measure of protection to r>0 per cent ad rahmn with a minimum 
for the Indian industry over and' above the specific duty of peril) in the case of plain 
equivalent of the new excise duty. grey, with effect from the Slli January, 1934. 

Besides the, statutory changes mentioned As already slated in a previous paragraph, the 
above the period ot operation ol the additional statiitxiry rate ot duty on non-llritisli eotton 
proteetion accorded to iron or steel galvanised pieei'gooils was also fixed at this level with 
sheets, fabricated, and pipes and tubes made effect from the 1st May, 1934 
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The following table sliows tlie comparative importance of tlie principal articles importcii into 
British India 




IMPORTS. 


(In thousands of Iliipces ) 


1929-30 

1930-31 

1031-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Percentage on 
total imports 
of mer- 







eliandise 
in 1933-34. 

C’ottoii and cotton goods 

62,90,88 

31 ,64,57 

26,18.81 

34,08,53 

21.30,12 

19.32 

Machinery and mlllwork 

18,21,85 

14,34,78 

10,92,34 

1 0..54,24 

12,76,93 

11.06 

Metals and ores 

23,61 ,91 

1 5,92,26 

9,77,65 

9.73,49 

9.49.86 

8.23 

Oils 

11,68,65 

10,92,25 

9,72,26 

8,00.01 

6,81 ,30 

3 90 

Veiiieles 

10,84,73 

7„30,53 

4,48.47 

3,81,94 

4,76,83 

5,13 

Instruments, apparatus and 

5,38,20 

4,77,47 

3,69,20 

3,84,77 

4,62,04 

3 48 

uppliancch. 






3 10 

Silk, raw and manufactures . 

4,58,43 

2,99,92 

2,73,05 

4,33.37 

3..58,53 

Hardware . . 

5,06,65 

3,60,28 

2,60,91 

2,99,22 

2,87,83 

2,49 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 

5,03,61 

4,87,79 

3.11.26 

2,92,26 

2,71 ,.56 

2.35 

Sugar . . 

i 15,77,65 

10 96.47 

6,1 6, .53 

4.22,87 

2.70,97 

2.35 

Chemicals 

1 2.78,74 

! 2,61 ,22 

2, .56,97 

1 2.71,25 

2,70,06 

2 34 

Paper ami pasteboard 

3,72,31 

2,86,74 

2, .50,24 

2,86,45 

2,63,19 

2.28 

\Vo»)l, raw and manufactures 

4,28,45 

2,31,11 

1 ,62,06 

2,%,47 

2, .54, 93 

2 29 

Dyes 

2, 13.31 

2,59,00 

2,67.65 

2..50,48 I 

2,46,10 1 

2 13 

Jaquors 

3,76,6.} 

3,31.76 

2,26,86 

2,25,70 

2,26,98 

1 96 

Dings and mcdicmch 

2,26.25 

1 ,93,94 

1,91,1 1 

1,8.5,83 

1,93,42 

1 68 

lliibber 

3,32,67 

2,58,24 

M .> > 

1,99,05 

1 ,91 ,35 

1 66 

Spices 

3,25,75 

2„54,94 

2,08,22 

1 .72, .50 

1 ,.5.5,67 

1.35 

1.06 

(Hass and glassware . . 

2,51 ,93 

1,64,78 

1,21,97 

1,42,17 

1.22,13 

Pruits ami vegetables 

1 82,87 

1 ,48,. 59 

1,34,47 

1,10,. 57 

1,00,14 

.87 

Paints ami painter’s materials 

1,46,55 

1,12,09 

87,.53 

92,19 

92,19 

.79 

Oraiii, pulse and flour 

5 42,05 

2,81,63 

1,17 61 

70,98 

83 70 

.72 

Apparel 

1,71,24 

1,11,13 

81 ,76 

84,21 

81,51 

.71 

Sou]) 

1,66,68 

1,11,98 

88,72 

82 63 

78,37 

.68 

J^reeious stones and jicarls. 

1,09,65 

59,74 

45,00 

83,64 

74,82 

.04 

unset. 






.62 

Tobacco 

2,09,71 

1.51,16 

94, .34 

96 94 

72 15 

Stationery 

1 ,05,06 

81.25 

68,03 

72.36 

66,22 

.57 

Building and engineering 

1,34,44 

1,09,88 

83,78 

77,35 

64,-35 

.56 

materials 





.56,61 

.49 

Toilet rccpiisitcs 

72,08 

.53,87 

47,80 

.58,14 

Haberdashery and millinery . 

1,04,28 

72,98 

.54,29 

67,80 

5 ♦,.57 

.47 

Wood and timber 

1,03.54 

89,82 

60,69 

*51,44 

.54,00 

.47 

Tea chests 

80,24 

63,53 

50,32 

47,77 

53,38 

.46 

Toys and requisites for 

04,84 

49,06 

37,04 

47,33 

53,35 

.46 

games. 

Manures 

98,65 

67,43 

36,01 

52,89 

52,42 

.45 

Books, printed, etc. . . 

71,82 

60,91 

53,38 

46,38 

49,33 

.42 
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\mpOTi%— -(continued) 

(In thousands of Bupees) 


— 

1920-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. . 

,1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Percentage on 
total imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1933-34. 

Boots and shoes 

87,81 

88,05 

64,93 

51,77 

47,51 

.41 

Salt 

1,30, .39 

1,14,97 

71,99 

78,90 

46,88 

.40 

Belting for machinery 

90,21 

63,02 

50,11 

52,80 

40,00 

.40 

I^arthenware and T'^^'rei'lain . 

72 31 

48,16 

38, .36 

40.. 50 

* 43,15 

.37 

Arms, ammunition and mill- 

65,44 

54,02 

68,48 

44,1 4 

42,97 

.37 

tary stores. 




Animals, living 

32,42 

20,80 

42,06 

1 14,79 

28,12 

.24 

Paper making materials 

44,95 

42,07 

35,99 

22.09 

27,10 

.23 

TJmbndlas and llttings 

43,66 

3 1 09 

30,10 

27,10 

26,66 

.23 

Ginns and resins 

4 1 ,96 

31.07 

24,25 

23,63 

26,61 

.23 

Cuth'ry 

41,41 

26,05 

20,09 

24,27 

25, .50 

.22 

T(‘a 

63,90 

45,68 

43 .57 

34,0.3 

2.5,1 3 

.21 

Bobbins 

39,H8 

42,99 

31,91 

28,57 

22.31 

,19 

Tallow and stearine . 

31,02 

27,2.4 

20,79 

24,79 

1 9,65 

.17 

l''iHMiture and cabinet waie . 

37,6(> 

27,7.1 

20,1 1 

J 7,05 

J 6.89 

.14 

Flax, raw and inaTiiifael.ures, 

33,38 

21 69 

1 7,75 

1 6,75 

16,61 

.14 

Oloeks and \\'ateii(‘.s and parts 

23 47 

16,86 

11,21 

12,75 

16.93 

.13 

Pish (excluding eiumcil llsh) . 

26,31 

23, St. 

13,42 

1 3,60 

J 5,();> 

.13 

Coal and eokc 

45 55 

34 (»9 

14,28 

9.63 

13,. 59 

.12 

.lute and jute goods . 

24,20 

18 37 

12,78 

13.49 

9,85 

.08 

Jewellery, also plate of goki 
and silver. 

20,25 

39.34 

19,18 

31, 13 

5,50 

.04 







Matelies 

10 89 

4,11 

1 ,05 

52 

74 

01 

All otlicr articles 

1 4,33,69 

10,53,76 

9,04,95 

10,31 .'73 

8,99,8l> 

7.79 

Total value oe Tmcouts . . 

240,79,09 

104,79.37 

120,37,14 

132,58,43 

115,38,01 

100 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 17,74 lakhs) — 

Tlu* ycuT hiul boen a year of fresh ad- 

vunees lor the iinpoi-t tiade in eotton luainitae- 
turcs. The year just pusneil, cui the eoiitrary, 
was one of steady decline Iroin the ld«ii le\el 
of All sections ot the trade were 

ulfeetcd, twist and yarn and cotton piecej'oiKls, 
iiotwitstondini^ their different status 111 tlie 
industrial economy of tlie country, ha\ing more 
or less shared tlie same late. 

Tlic total \alue of the imports of cotton manu- 
factures in the year under review amounted to 
Its. 1 7,74 lakhs as compared with Ks.20,S3 lakhs, 
in the year jireccding, and Its. r>{),4P lakhs in 
1929-31), wdiicli, for purposes of comparison, 
may be taken as tlie last of the normal years Im- 
ports of cotton twist an<l yarn amounted to 32 0 
million 11 »s a allied at lls ’2,r)8 hvkhs as against 
45 1 million lbs \ allied at 113,79 lakhs in 1932-33 
and 43 9 million lbs. valuevl at Ils 0.00 lakits in ■ 
1929-30. The total consignments ot piecegoods 
received in the yt^ar iindei review totalled 790 
million yards w'orth Ils. 13,49 lakhs us compared 
with 1,225 million yards worth Its. 21,20 lakhs 
In the previous year; and 1,919 million yards 
valued at Ks. 50,25 laklis in 1929-30. 


Compared with the imports of 1932-33, the 
total shipments of cotton pietegoods, including 
fents, receiNcd into India in 1933-34, hdl off by 
429 million .yanis, or 35 jier cent t.o 790 million 
yanis 'I'his decrease was largely due to smaller 
shipments trom Jap.in as a result of the increased 
duties lint the imports ot 1933-34 were above 
the record low figure of 776 million yards for 
1931-32. 

Imi>orts of grey goods decreased ]»y 35 per 
cent, as compared with the imports ot 1932-33. 
The deeiinc in each of tlie otlier two cases ainonnt- 
ed to 37 Tier cent. As in 1932-33, coloured goods 
mduidually foimod tlie most iinportaut class 
uinler eotton ])ieecgoo<ls and it w'as under this 
I category tiiat tin' decline was largest, tiie actual 
measure of that deehno being 1.56 million yards 
against 151 million yards under white goods 
and 12G million yards under grey. 

Of the total quantity of pieeegoods imported, 
IJombav received 33 per cent against 26 per 
cent, taken by Bengal and 21 per cent, by Sind. 
'I’hc respective participations of these three 
maritime provinces in 1932-33 had been 27,29 
and 25 per cent. Madras accounted for 9 per 
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cent- of the imports as compared with 8 per 
cent in the preceding year, whereas the share of 
Burma remained unchanged at about 11 per 
cent. It is impoitant tliat, speaking relatively, 
Bombay considerably increased her share at the 
expense of Bengal and Sind and that the pride 
of place which used to be Bengal’s jiassed over 
to Bombay during the year under review. The 
probable explanation of this is ttiat a large part 
of the trade which during the active period of 
the civil disobedience movement had been 
diverted to Sind from Jiombay is gradually 
being transferred back to Bombay. 


The imports of grey goods fell to a record 
low level of 230 million yards from 356 million 
yards in 1932-33 and were even smaller by 19 
million yards than the strikingly low figure of 
249 million yards retuined for 1931-32. Im- 
ports of white goods also shrank by 151 million 
yards in comparison with the imports ot 1932-33 
and constituted a low record superseding the 
previous low record of 1930-31 by a little less 
than 10 miilion yards. There was, similarly, 
a dechne of 156 million yards under coloured 
goods, the imports of whicli droppi'd from 425 
million yards in 1932-33 to 269 million yards. 


The value of the different classes of cotton manufactures imported during the past five years 
and the pre-war year 1913-14 is set forth below ; 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-82 

1932-38 

1933-34 


its. 

(laklis) 

Hs. 

(laklis) 

Its. 

(lakhs) 

lls. 

(lakhs) 

its. 

(laklis) 

Ks. 

(lakhs) 

Twist and yarn . . 

4,16 

6.00 

3,08 

2.90 

3,79 

2,58 

Piecegoods — 

(irev (unbleached) 

25,45 

20,93 

6,87 

3,92 

6,07 

3,06 

Wliite (bleached) 

1 4,29 

1 3,27 

6,20 

5.33 

7,33 

4,73 

Colourwl, printed or dyed 

17,86 

15,15 

6,82 

5,05 

8,34 

.5,25 

Fonts of all doseriptions 

54 

{)() 

16 

37 

52 

45 

Total Piecegoods 

'58,14 

50,25 

20,05 

14,67 

2J,26 

'l 3,49 * 

Hosiery 

1,20 

J,44 

88 

48 

67 ! 

77 

Handkoreliicfs and sliawls 

89 

17 

r. 

2 

6 

4 

Til road 

39 

81 

60 

54 

56 

51 

Otlior sorts 

1,52 

82 

59 

15 

_ 49 

35 

Grand 'Fotal 

66,30 

” ' 59,49 

25,25 

19 ; 15 

26,83 

17,74 


Cotton Twist and Yarn (Rs. 2,58 lakhs).- 

The impoits ot cotton twist and yarn were 
valued at Its 2,58 lakhs as compared withlls.3,79 
lakhs in 1932-33 Quantitatively, the imports 
ot 1933-34 amounted to 32 million ll)s as against 
45 million lbs 111 the preceding year The 
value of tile consignments tlms fell off by Its. 1 ,21 
laklis or by 32 per cent and the quantity by 13 
million lbs or 29 per cent 

Cotton Piece-goods ( Rs 13,49 lakhs). — 
While imports irom all sources declined, the 
decline actually as well as relatively was largest 
in the case ot .layian Imports fiom Japan fell 
away by (i million lbs , wliereas those from the 
United Kingdom and those small other souieus 
diminished by a little more than 3 million lbs 
Expressed 111 percentage Japan showed a decline 
of 36 })er cent, against one of 25 per cent for the 
United Kingdom and 23 per cent, tor “ other 
countries.” 

I’lie figures for tlic three impoitant classes 
of cotton picccgoods from 1913-14 onwards 


- 

Grey 

(unblea- 

ched) 

White 

(bleached) 

Coloured 
printed 
or dyed. 

Year. 

Million 

Million 

Million 


yards 

yards 

yards 

1913-14 .. ' 

1,.534 2 

793 3 

831 8 

1914-15 

1,320 2 

004 2 

494 8 

1915-16 

1,148.2 

611 .4 

358.7 

1916-17 

847.0 

589.8 

454.9 


Oiey 

(unbloa- 

elicd) 


White 

(bleached) 


(Jolourod, 
printed 
or (lyed. 


- 

Yeai. 

Million 

Million 

Million 


yaids 

yaids. 

raids 

1917 18 

625 5 

502 3 

395 6 

1918 19 

583 4 

286 6 

227 3 

1910 20 

533 3 

322 0 

208 3 

1920 21 

580 2 

421 8 

489 3 

1921 22 

635 6 

306 2 

138 3 

1922 23 

931 0 

402 5 

243 8 

1923 24 

704 0 

415 3 

347.5 

1924 -25 

84.5 5 

.548.9 

407 0 

1925 26 

709 1 

465 1 

365 8 

1926-27 

748 4 

571 0 

447 4 

1927-28 

875 5 

556 5 

504 8 

1928 -29 

838 6 

554.1 

506 9 

1929-30 

925.5 

473 6 

483 5 

1930-31 

365 0 

271 6 

245.7 

1931-32 

240 4 

279.7 

223.2 

1932-33 

356.0 

412.7 

424.8 

1933-34 

230.1 

261.0 

268 .7 


30 
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The following table ghowa the declared value per yard of the three classes of goods for a 
number of years : — 


Cotton ])ieecgoodB. | 

13-14. 

2.'5-26 

20-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

30-31 

31-32 

32-33 

33-34 


A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A. 

P- 

a; p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

Grey (unbleached) 

2 8 

4 11 

4 2 

3 11 

3 10 

3 

7 

3 0 

2 6 

2 3 

2 2 

"White (bleached) 

2 11 

5 6 

4 11 

4 5 

4 5 

4 

C 

3 8 

3 1 

2 10 

2 11 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

3 5 

6 11 

6 2 

5 7 

5 G 

5 

0 

4 5 

3 8 

3 2 

3 2 


The detailed figures relating to the hniK)rts under the principal classes of grey, white and 
coloured goods arc given below in millions of yards. 


Grey (unbleached) 

1013-14 

(pre-war 

1 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

year) 





]>hutiB, saris and scarves 

80 G ,1 

171.0 

83 6 

138 8 

90 3 

Jaconets, madapollains, mulls, 

150.4 

19 3 

23.7 

26.8 

22.1 

etc. 

Longcloth and shirtings 

545.4 

166.3 

133.8 

182.8 

112 8 

Sheetings 

.2 

4.1 

3.7 

51 

2 2 

Brills and jeans 

21.3 

2.4 

2.9 

1,3 

1.6 

Other sorts 

10.8 

1 9 

1.7 

1.2 

1.1 

Total 

1,634.2 

305.0 

240.4 

356.0 

280 1 

White (bleached) 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 ' 

1933-34 

year) 





Bhutls, saris and scarNes 

104 3 

15 4 

1.9 

3.6 

6.5 

Jaconets, madapoliums, mulls, ' 

307 9 

135 2 

155.2 

229.2 

137.8 

etc. 

Jiongcloth and siiirtings 

115 3 

71 9 

79 9 

109.7 

75 8 

Nainsooks 

204.7 

25.9 

21.5 

30.9 

17.5 

Brills and jeans 

5 7 

3.8 

4 1 

4.4 

5.3 

Checks, spots and stripes 

IG.l 

3.7 

3.8 

7.9 1 

4.4 

Twills 

8.3 

7.7 

3.7 

11.4 

7.0 

Other sorts 

31.0 

8.0 

9 7 

15.6 

7.6 

Total 

793.3 

271.6 

279.7 

412.7 

261.9 


1913-14 





Coloured, printed or dyed. 

(pre-war 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 


year.) 





Bhutis, saris and scarves 

115 2 

19.1 

8.7 

18.2 

18.0 

Cambrics, etc 

113 .G 

20.5 

19.7 

40.6 

34.2 

Shirtings 

152.6 

54.7 

62.9 

115.6 

59.6 

Prints and chintz 

209.7 

38.7 

23.0 

50.5 

23.7 

Brills and jeans . . 

30.0 

33.3 

32.9 

71.4 

53.7 

Checks, spots and stripes 

19.7 

12.5 

5.1 

12.8 

13.0 

Twills 

31.4 

16.0 

17.8 

22.6 

14.9 

Other sorts 

159 6 

55.9 

53.1 

93.1 

51.6 

Total 

831.8 

245.7 

223.2 

424.8 

268.7 
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The bulk of the reduction under greys, has 
to be attributed to recessions in the imports of 
dhutis, saris, and scarves and of longcloth and 
shirtings, usually the two most important 
sub-divisions in this class. Consignments of 
dhutis, saris and scarves fell away by 49 million 
yards or 35 per cent in comparison witli the 
imports of 1932-33 and those of longcloth and 
shirtings by 70 million yards or 38 per cent. The 
imports under the fonner classiflcatkm, however, 
were still weil ahead of the abnonnally low 
figure of 1931-32. In the (‘ase of white goods, 
the retrogression of the import trade was account- 
ed for mainly by jaconets, madapollams, mulls, 
etc. and, to a relatively small c\teut, by long- 
cloth and shirting The imports of jaconets, 
etc , at 1 38 millirm yards were smaller by 91 
million yards or 40 per cent. The decline under 
longcloth and shirting was smaller, being only 
about 34 million yards or 31 per cent. The 
import figure for 1933-34 under each of these 
two heads marked a low level, which, as will be 
seen trom the table above, was passed m recent 
years only once in 1930-31. 

In regard to coloured goods by far the most 
important manifestation of the retrograde 
movement was under shirtings, of which the 
quantity received shrank by 50 niillion yards 
or by a little more than 49 per cent To a large 
extent, tins difference between the import 
figures ol 1932-33 and 1933-34 under this parti- 


cular head is accounted for by the fact that 
the imports had been unexpectedly high in the 
earlier of the two years brought under compari- 
son and, as a matter of fact, the imports of 
1933-34 were smaller only by 5 per cent, than 
those of 1931-32 and were higher than the 
imports of 1930-31 by as inncli as 9 per cent. 
However, the decline under shirtings was mat- 
ched by a similar movement of smaller intensity, 
under tsambries, prints and chintz and under 
drills and jeans, involving in the aggregate a net 
decline of ,50.9 million yards. Turning to the 
other classifications In tlie same table, it will bo 
seen that tliere were feeble upturns under a 
few less important heads, to wit, drills and jeans 
under greys and whites, and cheeks, spots, and 
stripes under coloured. Apart from these few 
exceptions, the same general movement for a 
downward adjustment of the import level was 
noticeable under all classes througimiit the 
table. 

Of the total quantities of plecegoods imported 
in 1933-34, 54 p(;r cent came from the United 
Kingdom and 44 per cent from Japan as against 
49 and 47 per cent, in the respective cases in 
1932-33. Imports from the United States of 
America amounted in tlie aggregate to 2 per 
cent , or much the same as in 1932-33. I’he 
following table gives the details for a number 
of years. 


Percentage shares in the total quantities of piecegoods importod> 



13-14 

24-25 

25-26 

20-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

30-31 

31-32 

32-33 

33-34 


United Kingdom . . 

97 1 

88 5 

82 3 

82 0 

78 2 

75.2 

65 0 

58.8 

49.4 

48.7 

53 5 

Japan 

.3 

8 5 

13 9 

13.6 

10 4 

18.4 

29.3 

36.1 

43 8 

47.3 

43.9 

United States 

.3 

.5 

1.0 

.9 

1 4 

1 5 

1 7 

1.0 

2 5 

1.7 

2.0 

Netherlands 

8 


1.1 

1.1 

1 0 

1 0 

1 1 

1 5 

.9 

.4 

.2 

Other countries 

1 5 

1.9 

1.7 

2 4 

3 0 

3 9 

2 9 

2.6 

3.4 

1 9 

.4 

Total . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Silk, raw and manufactured (Rs. 3,59 
lakhs). — The imports, under this head showed 
an appreciable diminution, tlie total supplies 
received during the year being valued at Us. 3,59 
lakhs as against Us 4,33 lakhs in 1932-33. The 
imports of 1933-34, however, were still in advance 
of the figure for 1 931-32 by Us S5 lakhs. Imports 
of raw silk declined from 3.2 million lbs, valued at 
Us. 1,17 lakhs to 2 4 million lbs valued at Us.‘ 72 
lakhs, more than 88 per cent of the supplies 
coming from China (including Hongkong) which 
sent 2.1 million lbs. as against 2.9 million lbs , 
or 92 per cent, of the supplies in 1932^33. Im- 
ports from Japan, however, advanced from 

165,000 lbs. to 220,000 lbs. Imports of yams, 
nolte and warps recorded a decrease from i 


million lbs (Us 88 lakhs) to 2 million lbs. (Us 47 
lakhs). Japan, which had made a conspicuous 
advance in the preceding year by sending 

187.000 lbs. (Us. 40 lakhs) was able to send 
only 814,000 lbs. (Us 22 lakhs) in 1933-34. Im- 
ports from Italy, wliicli came second in orda" 
of importance in 1932-33, were reduced fron 

862.000 lbs. to 249,000 lbs. while China advance 

her share from 418,000 lbs. (U8.11 ^ 

615.000 lbs. (Ks. 15 lakhs). Switzerland which 
had contributed 289,000 lbs. in 1931-32 and 

96.000 lbs. in 1932-33 altogether disappear^ 
from this lino in the year under review. Importe 
of silk piecegoods showed a further increase 01 o 
million yard's, viz , from 35 million yards to « 
million yards. But the value of the consignmen g 
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which was returned at Us 1,82 lakhs in 1933-34 
showed only an inappreciable gain of Rs 1 lakh 
in comparison with 1932-33. The oustanding 
feature in this line of trade was a further 
significant Increase in the share of Japan from 
26 8 million yards valued at Ks. 1 ,33 lakhs to 34.3 
millh)n yards valued at Hs 1,47 lakhs. Cluna 
(including Hongkong), the only other competitor 
of any importance, was able to send only 6.7 
million yards (Rs 32 lakhs) as cx)mpared with 7.9 
million yards ( Rs 45 lakhs) in the jjrcccding year 
The shares of other countries generally showed 
decreases. 

Artificial lilk (Rs. 2,74 lakhs) . — There was 
a considerable reduction in the trade under 
this head, tlu* total vahn* of tlie imports amount- 
ing to Rs 2,74 lakhs as against Rs 4,16 lakhs 
in the year jirec'oding, Piecegoods suffered most, 
but decrease's also appeared under yarn The 
tot.al imports of art,ifleial silk yarn were returned 
at 10 million lbs valued at Rs, 82 lakhs as ex)m- 
)ar(‘d with 1 1 million lbs valued at Rs. 93 laklis 
n 1932-33. Italy which is the largest supplier 
had her share reduced from 5'6 million ll)S U* 
4.3 million lbs A portion of the ground 
lo.sf, by h(‘r was captured by Japan, imports 
from which source advanced from 1 8 luiliion 
it)S to 2 5 million Ihs. Tlie United Kingdom 
was barely ahh' to hold h<*r own, her share de- 
clining from J 7 million lbs. to 1 6 million lbs 
Imjiorts from the Kothcrlandb and Switzerland 
declined but those from Germany and T'raiiee 
showed eonsideiablo iinprovement Artificial 
silk piceegoods suffered a sharji decline, the 
iinjiorts amounting only to 40 imllion yards 
valiK'd at Rs 1,08 lakhs as compared with 113 
million yards valued at Rs 2 53 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Jafmn occuiiies a position of 
liredoniinniicc in this line, and the decline in 
trade theri'fove affected her most. Imports from 
that country fell from 111.7 million yards to 
39 6 million yaids In this eonnectioii it may 
be mentioned that in the year under review, 
the basis ol assessi leiit of duty on artifleial silk 
piceegoods was changed from 50 per cent, ad 
valorem to 50 per cent ad valmem or 4 aft. pei 
square yard, wliiehcNer is higlier. The average 
ileclared value of artifleial silk piceegoods ot 
J-ipanosc origin was 4 as. 2 p. per yard 

Imports of ])ieeegoods of eotttin and artificial 
silk mixed totalling about 14 million yards 
valued at Hs. 49 lakhs showed an increase of 2 
million yards in quantity combined witft a 
<locrease of Rs, 8 lakhs in value. The increase 
in quantity was due entirely to a broadening 
demand for the cheaper grades from Japan in 
preference to the more costly grailes from other 
eoimtries. Imiiorts from that source amoimted 
to 9 million yards as against 3 million yards 
in 1932-33. Italy which had been the foremost 
sujiplior in the preceding year with 4.4 million 
yards to tier credit hail to reduce her contribution 
to 3 million yards Supplies from the United 
Kingdom were also reduced from 3 million yards 
to 2 million yards,, 

Wool, raw and manufacturad (Rt. 2,S5 

lakh**) — lni]>orts under this head were valued at 
Rs. 255 lakiis as compared with Rs.2,96 lakhs in 
the preceding year. The decrease w'as fairly 
general and was shared by all the subheads in 
the group, except blankets and rugs other than 


floor rugs, and hosiery. Imports of raw wool 
decreased from 7.2 million lbs. valued at Rs. 42 
lakhs to 5 1 million lbs. valued at R8.34 lakhs. 
Australia with her contribution of 2.8 million 
lbs. valued at Rs 18 lakhs still remained the 
largest supplier, although this quantity was 
less by 0.2 million lbs as compared with imports 
from that country in X932-33 She, however, 
realised a comparatively better value on her 
consignment in 1933-34. Imports from the 
United kingdom receded from 2.1 million lbs. 
valued at Rs. 18 lakhs in 1932-33 to 1..5 million 
lbs. valued at Ra 14 lakhs in 1 933-34. The share 
of Persia amounted only to 0 6 million Ihs. 
valued at Rs IJ lakhs as compared with nearly 

1 3 million lbs valued at Rs, 3 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Irniiorts of worsted yam for 
weaving decreased trom 912,000 lbs. valued at 
Rs. 15 lakhs in 1932-33 to 886,000 lbs valued at 
Hs. 12 lakhs. Tmpoits of knitting wool also 
declined from 996,000 lbs valued atRs 18 lakhs 
tp 810,000 lbs. valued at Rs 13 lakhs. 

Woollen Piecegoods — Imports of woollen 
pieeegonds in 1933-34 were smaller by over 

2 million yards in comparison with the 
imports of the preceding year, the total 
supplies cntorc«l in the year under review 
amounting to 11.. 5 million yards valued at 
Rs 1,30 lakhs as against 13 9 million yards 
valued at Rs . 1 ,61 lakhs in the preceding year. 
There was a falling off in the trade with the 
Continental countries all of which excepting 
Belgium, had to cut down tlieir eontnhutions 
Japan and the United Kingdom increased their 
respective shares to 2.1 million yards (Hs. 15 
lakhs) and 3.2 million yards (Rs. 57 lakhs) from 
1 4 million yards (Rs‘ 8 lakhs) and 2.8 million 
yards (R.s. 52 lakhs) in 1932-33. 

The number of shaw'ls imported in 1933-34 
amount.e<l to 332,000 pieces valued at Rs 9 lakhs 
as compan'd with 338,000 ])icees valued at Rs 1 ] 
lakhs in the preceding year. The imports under 
this sub-head In 1929-30 were (>i)8,0()0 pieces 
valued atRs. 27 lakhs As usual, Germany was 
the largest single source of supply, but slic bad 
to her credit only 1 71 ,000 pieces us ag-iinst 

186.000 pieces in 1932-33 Imports from the 
United Kingdom decreased both in quantity and 
value while in the case of other countries taken 
together then; was a slight increase in quantity 
combined with a decrease lu value. 

Imports of carpets and floor rugs eontinued 
to decline and registered only Rs 2 lakhs in 
19.33-34 as compared with Hs 4 lakhs in 1932-33. 
The imports in 1929-30 were valued at Rs lO 
lakhs Tlie United Kingdom still lield the pre- 
dominant position, her supplies being valued at 
Rs li lakhs as compared with about Rs. 2 lakhs 
in the preceding year. The trade by sea with 
Persia m this line was reduced to insignificant 
proportions, the imports being valued at only 
Rs 18,000 as compared with Rs. 80,000 in 
1932-33. 

Mbtalt and manufactures thereof (Rs. 9,49 
lakhs) - -The imports under this head further 
declined by 1 per cent in quantity, viz , from 

395.000 tons to 392,000 tons and by 2 per cent, in 
value, rtr.,fn)m Rs. 9,73 lakhs tolls 9,49 lakhs 
Iron and steel manufactures accounted for 
.323,000 tons valued at Rs. 5,51 lakhs as com pared 
with 324,000 tons valued at Ra. 5,29 lakhs in the 
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preceding year. If such items as machinery, 
niillwork, hardware, cutlery, implements and 
mstniraents and vehicles are grouped together 
with metals and manufactures thereof under 
one head the total value of the group would 
aggregate Rs. 85 crorcs. Generally, yarn and 
textile fabrics constitute the most important 
group among India’s imports, but the imports 
thereof during tlie year under review were valued 
at only Rs. 26^ crores. 


Iron and •tool (Rt. 5,52 lakhs).— Imports 
into India, of all classes of iron and steel, 
including pig and old iron or steel, In 
1933-34 were returned at 329,000 tons as 
compared with 32(5,000 tons in the preceding 
year — an increase of about 1 per cent. only. 
The following tables show the monthly imports 
of pig iron and manufactured iron and steel into 
British India from the principal supplying 
countries : — 




1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 



Rs (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs (lakhs). 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs, (lakhs). 

Prime-movers 


4,12 

2,74 

1,50 

1,00 

1,21 

Electrical 


2,41 

2,39 

2,16 

1,56 

1,27 

Boilers . . 


1,09 

97 

50 

45 

06 

Metal working (chiefly machine tools). 

36 

30 

19 

15 

IG 

Mining 


61 

74 

CO 

38 

32 

Oil crushing and refining 


43 

40 

35 

19 

27 

Paper mill 


7 

7 

0 

5 

11 

Refrigerating 


20 

22 

10 

9 

9 

Rice and flour mill 


24 

22 

10 

9 

7 

Saw mill 


9 

7 

3 

3 

3 

Sewing and knitting 


85 

59 

51 

45 

50 

Sugar machinery 


0 

14 

30 

1 ,.53 

3,30 

Tea machinery . 

.. 

28 

17 

11 

21 

12 

Cotton marhlner^ 


2,10 

J,7H 

1 ,93 

1 2,08 

2,03 

Jute mill niaclimei> 


1,44 

81 

32 

30 

32 

Wool machinery 


0 

1 

1 1 

3 

3 

Typewriters, including parts 

and 

26 

25 

13 

7 

10 

accessories 

Printing and lithographing presses 


23 

14 

15 

9 

15 

Belting for machinery . . 


90 

64 

50 

53 

40 


It will be seen from the above tliat while, 
relative to 1932-33, the total imports of iron and 
steel improved liy 3,000 tons only, the actual 
imports from the United Kingdom were larger 
by as much as 26,000 tons Consequently 
her percentage share increased from 43.0 per 
cent in 1932-33 to 50.. 5 per cent, which is the 
highest record figure on since 1928-29. The 
Ottawa Agreement had extended prefcreiu-es to 
non-protected items of iron and steel. It may 
also be noticed that there was a slight incTease 
in the percentage share of Germany and a con- 
siderable decline in that of Belgium. There was 
also an increase in the combined percentage 
share of unspecified countries, and this really 
reflects the larger volume of business put 
through by Japan, the total imports from that 


country having advanced from 8,000 tons in 
1932-33 to 16,000 tons in 1933-34. 

Motor vehicles (Rs. 3,19 lakhs) — The im- 
port trade m motor vehicles had been for some 
time on a downward grade * the year under 
review, however, saw the first sign of an improve- 
ment and the value of the imports of all classes 
of motor vehicles increased from Rs 2,43 lakhs in 
1932-33 to Rs. 3,19 lakhs in ] 933-34. The 
increase was not entirely due to a normal annual 
demand but is accounted for, partly at least, by 
the subnormal Importations of the preceding few 
years whicli evidently have failed to keep pace 
with the normal deterioration, though wear and 
tear, of the vehicles already on the road, making 
early replacement of running units necessary. 
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The Increage in making Imports, In the case of 
motor cars, was one of 3,558 In number and Rs. 48 
lakhs In value, the aggregate consignments 
received during the year having been returned 
at 9,759 valued at Rs. 1,77 lakhs as against «,201 
cars valued at Rs. 1,29 lakhs In 1 932-33. These 
Imports, however, were still iar behind the 
average annual takings of the pre-depression 
years and even offered a poor comparison with 
the imports of 1930-31 which had stood at 12,601 
cars value<l at Rs. 2,58 lakhs. Such increases, 
however, as occurred during the year under review 
brought in tlieir train relatively larger changes 
in the geographical distribution of the imports. 


Imports from the United Kingdom amounted in 
1933-34 to 5,348 cars valued at Rs 1,06 lakhs as 
compared with 3,058 cars valued at Rs. 80 lakhs 
in 1 932-33 and 2,1 78 cars valued at Rs. 50^ lakhs 
1931-32. ImiKirts from the United States of 
America numbered 2,227 valued at Rs. 36 lakhs 
as compared with 1.201 valued at Rs. 28 J lakhs 
in 1932-33 and 3,368 valued at Rs. 65 lakhs in 
1931-32. Concurrently, Imports from Canada 
which had fallen away from 670 cars valued at 
Rs. 10^ lakhs to 290 c.irs valued at Rs. 6 lakhs 
in 1932-33, stepped up once again to 1,715 
cars valued at Rs. 26 lakhs in the year under 
review, 


Number of motor vehiclee registered in British Indio up to 31st March 1934, 


Provinces . 

Motor cars, 
including 
Taxi-cabs. 

Motor cycles, 
including 
scooters 
and 

ant4)-wheels 

ITeavy motor 
vehicles 
(lorries, 
buses, 
etc.) 

Total. 

Bengal including Calcutta 

39,005 

.5,312 

5,060 

49,377 

Bombay City (a) 

9,930 

516 

949 

11,395 

Bombay Presidency (exclud- 
ing Bombay City and 



Sind) (a) 

10,827 

776 

39 

1 1 ,642 

Madras City 

14,374 

3,196 

2,171 

19,741 

Madras Presidency (exclnd- 



Ing Madras City) (a) 

7,617 

1,382 

5,676 

14,075 

United Provinces (5) . . 

12,806 

1,792 

4,447 

19,045 

Punjab 

0,253 

1,226 

5,404 

12,883 

Burma (a) 

9,881 

1,077 

5,290 

1 6,254 

Bihar and Orissa 

10,263 

1,393 

2,483 

14,139 

Central Provinces 

3,411 

632 

1,724 

5,707 

Sind 

1,815 

412 

520 

i 2,747 

Delhi (c) 

8,609 

1 ,495 

2,104 

12,208 

North-West Frontier Province 

3,972 

1,.5.52 

2,990 

8,514 

Ajmer-Merwara 

866 

204 

244 

1,314 

Assam (ft) 

1,786 

1.53 

1,320 

3,2.59 

Total . . 

1,41,415 

21,118 

40,427 

2,02,960 


fa) Actually running. 

(*) Figures relate to the year ending 31st December 1933. 


Hardware (Rs. 2(88 lakhs). — The improve- 
ment in this line noticed in the preceding year 
1932-33 was not maintained in the year under 
review. After a sharp decline by Rs. 99 lakhs 
to Rs. 61 lakhs in 1931-32, imports had rallied 
and reached Rs. 2,99 lakhs in 1932-33 but in the 
year under review, total imports under this 
head aggregated Rs. 2,88 lakhs only. 


Mineral oils (Rs. 5,83 lakhs). — The market 
for imported mineral oils continued dull and 
in fact suffered some slight contraction during 
tlie year under review. Imports having declined 
from 188 million gallons valued at Rs. 6,70 
lakhs in 1932*33 to 186 million gallons valued 
at Rs. 5,83 laklis in 1933-34 or by 1 per cent 
ill quantity and 13 per cent. In value. Re- 
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tatively to 1932-33 imports of kerosene amount- 
ing to 58 million gallons valued at Us. 2,26| 
lakliH showed a falling off by one million gallons, 
the effect of this fall being further supple- 
mented by a small drop of 0.2 million gallons 
under other classifications of mineral oils. 

Sugar (Rf. 21 lakhs)— The increase in 
local production. naturally affected the volume 
of the import trade. The downward trend 
in the imports of sugar into India in recent 
years has been touched upon In previous issues 
of this review. That downward movement 
continued at an increased rate in the year 
under report, the imports of sugar all sorts 
including molas.se8 in 1933-34 having amounted 
to 264,000 tons as against 402,000 tons in 

1932- 33 Going back to earlier years the 
figures of imjK)rts had been retunie<l nt 1 ,003.000 
tons in 1 930-31 and at 550,000 t<jns in 1 931-32 
The probable requircnients for consumption 
in India in 1933-34 were estimated at 880,0(M) 
tons. This could have been met to the extent 
of 645,000 tons by the home production, so 
that this would have had left approximately a 
margin of 235,000 tons for imports. As against 
this the actual imports of sugar including 
molasses in 1933-34 amounted to 204,000 tons. 
It is true that production in IiuUa was latterly 
expected to have reodved a sliglit cheek owing 
to the reason already mentioned and tills sliould 
normally have led to a broadening of the 
expectation of trade for the importers in 

1933- 34. Actually, however, the iinjiorts showed 
a further heavy recession during the year 
under review in comparison with the trade 
results of 1 932-33. The large difference between 
the Import figures for these two years was, 
indeed , to some alight extent, reduced by the 
larger importations into the non- British ports 
In Kathiawar, amounting in the aggregate to 
73,000 tons in 1933-31 as against 64,000 tons 
in the preceding year. Otherwise, the deficit 
resulting from the very low imports w'as met 
largely perhaps by variations in stocks from 
year to year. 

Provisions (Rs. 2,72 lakhs) — Under this 
comprehensive head, which covers a large 
variety of articles such as canned and bottled 
provisions, farinaceous and patent foods, conden- 
sed milk, biscuits and cakes, confectionery, 
bacon and ham, cheese, jams and jellies, pickles 
and sauces, butter, cocoa and chocolate, isinglass, 
ghi, lard and vinegar, the total value of the 
Imports recorded showed a further decline] 
of lls. 21 lakhs oomtiared with the previous 
year. 

Chomicals (Rs. 2,70 lakhs).— Belativcly to 
1932-33, there was a slight decline of Its. 1 
lakh in the import ot cheiiiicals, the total value 
of the consignments lecclvcd being returned 
at Rs. 2,70 lakhs as against Its 2,71 lakhs in the 
preceding year This dechne is to be attri- 
buted mainly to a fall in prices, for quantita- 
tively, the imports were larger for most of the 
items under this head. 

Sodium compounds, wliich iii volume con- 
stituted 47 per cent of the total imports or 
chemicals, showed an increase from 1,639,000 
cwts. to 1,697,000 cwts. in quantity, but this 


improvement was not reflected in the value, 
.wliich remained unchanged at Rs. 1,28 lakhs. 
The bulk of sodium compounds imported 
consisted of sodium carbonate, which recorded 
an improveineiit from 1.163.000 cwts. to 

1.131.000 cwts combined with a decrease 
in value from Rs. 65 laklis to Rs. 64 
laxhs. I'he chief source of supply was, as usual, 
the United Kingdom. Imports of caustic 
soda sliowed an increase from 285,000 cwts. 
(Rs. 34 lakhs) to 808, 000 cwts. (Rs 36 lakhs), 
supplies being drawn mainly from the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. 
Appreciably large quantities were, however, 
also received from .Tapan. Sodium bicarbonate, 
bichromate and Bi,icnte also showed increases 
but there were decreases under sodium cyanide 
and sulphide and under borax. 

Tlic total imports of acids were returned at 

32.000 cwts. w'hich meant an increase ot 6,000 
over tlie imjiorts of the preceding 
year, but the v'^aluo of the consignments 
were nearly the same as in tlie preceding year, 

Rs 8 lakhs. Imports of acetic and nitric 
acids advanced from 2,800 and 2,500 cwts, to 

4.000 and 4,100 cw'ts. respectively and of 
oxalic acid from 2,100 to 2,900 cwts. But 
imports of sulphuric and tartaric acids fell 
away fiom 6,800 and 2,300 cwts. to 4,000 and 
1,200 cwts respectively. 

Imports of ammonia and salts thereof 
declined by 1 000 cwts to 40,000 (iwts. The 
imports ot bleaching materials maintained the 
upward trend, bdng returned at 152,000 cwts. 
as compared wdth 151,000 cw'ts. in 1932-33, 
althougli in value there was a decline of about 
Rs. 1 lakh. In the case of alum and aluminous 
sulphates tlie downward trend (‘ontinued, 
the total supplies amounting to 13,700 and 
25,500 cwts as against 21,000 and 29,400 cwts. 
rc.spectively in the preceding year and 26,100 
and 48,700 cw'ts. iii 1931-32. 

Consignments of sulphur received during the 
year amounted to 444,000 cwts valued at 
Ks. 21 lakhs as against 364,000 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 20 lakhs in 1932-33 Supplies from Italy 
rose from 206,000 cwts to 245,000 cwts. but 
those from Germany fell off from 38,000 cwts. 
to 32,000 cwts. There was in increase under 
glycerine imports rising from 10,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs 3 lakhs to 12,000 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 4 lakhs in 1933-34. Imports of copper 
sulphate and magnesium compounds, lead 
compounds and iK)tas8iuin eomiHiunds showed 
increase in quantity, while copperas and 
calcium carbide showed decreases. 

Drugs and Medicines (Rs. lakhs) — 

The imports under tills head were valued at 
Rs. 1,93 lakhs wliich meant an increase of 4 
per cent on tlu' iiniiorts of the preceding year 
(Rs 1,86 laklis). Tlie increase was due mainly 
to larger importations of unsiiecifled descrip- 
tions the combined value of which advanced 
from Rs. 91 laklis to Rs. ] ,03 lakhs. Imports of 
camphor rose from 1,753.000 lbs. to 1,786,000 lbs. 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs. 2, S3 lakhs). — 

The imports of paper and pasteboard combined 
receded from 2,640,000 cwts. valued at 
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tts. 2,86 lakhR In 1932-33 to 2,564,000 cwta. 
valued at B-s. 2,63 lakhs in 1033-34. Paper, all 
kinds, accounted for 2,247,000 cwts. as against 

2.220.000 cwts. in the preceding year but the 
improved demand was accompanied by a fall 
in value from Bs. 2,49 lakhs to Bs 2,35 lakhs 
Imports of printing paper amounted to 771,000 
cwts. valued at Bs. 84 lakhs as compared 
with 679,000 cwts. valued at Bs 83 lakhs in 

1932- 33 Newsprint recorded an increase 
from 457,000 cwts. to 511,000 cwts in quantity 
combined with a decrease in value from Bs. 48 
lakhs to Bs. 46 lakhs, while other kinds of 
paper showed an improvement from 223,000 cwts 
valued at Bs. 36 lakhs to 259,000 cwts. valued 
at Bs. 38 lakhs. 

Liauort (Rs. 2,27 lakhs) — The total 
imports were returned at 4 9 million gallons, 
valued at Bs. 2,27 lakhs as against 5 4 
million gallons valued at Bs. 2,26 lakhs 
in 1932-33. The decline in quantity 
was due to the falling off in the iinportls 
denatured spirit which is included nndcr this 
head in the trade returns , almost all the other 
items showed increases. As in the preceding 
year, the largest share in the imports went to 
Bombay which received 1.7 million gallons 
valued at Bs. 72 lakhs ; Bengal came next with 
1.2 million gallons valued at Bs 61 lakhs. 
Imports into Sind, Madras and Burma were, 
as usual, relatively smaller, being valued 
at Bs. 43 lakhs, Bs 25 and Bs. 26 lakhs 
respectively. 

Salt (Rt. 47 lakht). — llelatlvcly to 1932-33 
there was a decline of 36 per cent in quantity 
and of 40 per cent in value in the imT)orts ot 
foreign salt. Tlui total supplies received iii 

1933- 34 were returned at 349,000 tons valued 
at Bs. 47 lakhs as against 544,000 tons valued 
at Bs 79 lakhs in 1932-33 Stocks ot salt iu 
bond at Customs houses at tlie end of March 
1 933 were, however, much larger than usual, 
being 164,500 tons as compared with nearly 

92.000 tons at the end of Marcli, 1932. There 
were roduetioiis in the imports from all the 
principal sources of supply. 

Dyeing and Tanning Substances (Rs. 2»46 
lakhs). — Imports of dyeing and tanning 
substances sliowed a further small (ieelme ot 
Bs. 4 lakhs. The total value of tlie imports 
w'as returned at Rs. 2 46 lakiis as compared 
with Bs. 2,50 lakhs in 1932-33. (k»al-tar 
dyes registered a decline of Bs, 6 lakhs and 
were valued at Bs. 2,11 lakhs. But iu quantity 
the imports of coal-tar dyes showed an increase 
from nearly 13 million lbs, to about 14 million 
lbs. Though imports of alizariue dyes rose 
both in quantity and value from 2 3 million 
lbs. valued at Bs. 18 lakhs to 2 6 million lbs 
valued at Bs. 20 lakhs, imports of other coal-tar 
dyes registered a fall of Rs. 9 lakhs, iu value, 
though in quantity the receipts aggregated 
11.3 million lbs. or an increase of 0.7 million 
lbs. as compared with the preceding year. 

Spices (Rg. 1,56 lakhs). — There was a 
furtiier considerable increase in the imports 
of spices, the quantity of which amounted t-o 
1,865,000 cwts. as against 1,272,000 cwts. in 


1932-33. The value, however, continued to 
'decline, reaching Bs. 1 ,56 lakhs as against 
Bs, 1,72 lakhs in 1932-33 Betelnuts showed 
an increase in quantity from 1,117,000 cwts. 
to 1,194,000 cwts. but the value fell off from 
Bs 1,19 lakhs to Bs. 1,05 lakhs. 

Glass and Glassware (Rs. 1,22 lakhs). — 

The trfital value of the imports of glass and glass- 
ware amounted to Rs. 1,22 lakhs as compared 
with Bs. 1,42 lakhs in 1932-33. Almost all the 
important descriptions under this head recorded 
decreases Japan still retained the foremost 
position although the value of her supplies 
shrank to Bs. 57 lakhs from Bs. 65 lakhs in 

1932- 33. Belgium also experienced a similar 
setback, lier share, measured in value, being 
reduced from Rs. 15 lakhs to Bs. 11 lakhs. 
Consignments from the United Kingdom, 
Germany and Czechoslovakia were valued at 
Bs. 11, Bs. 13 and Bs. 20 lakhs as compared 
with Bs, 12, Rs JH and Rs. 23 lakhs respec- 
tively in 1 932-33. Austria and Italy maintained 
their respp(*tlvc levels fairly well, the share of 
the former being about Bs lakhs and that 
of the latter a little over Bs. 2 lakhs. 

Tobacco (Rs. 72 lakhs) — Imports of 
iin manufactured toi)acco which had reached 
5.1 million lbs In 1932-33 fell off to 4.2 imllion 
lbs in the year under review. Supplies from 
the United States of America which accounted 
tor 50 per cent of the total quantity imported in 

1933- 34 as against 91 per cent in the preceding 
year amounted m the aggregate to 2.1 million 
lbs us compared with 4 7 million lbs. in 1932-33. 

Precious stones and pearls (Rs. 75 lakhs). 

— The trade in precious stones and pearls 
was unalile to maintain the expansion noticed 
in the preceding year and tlie \alue ol the 
consignments fell off from Bs 84 lakiis in 
1932-33 to Bs. 75 lakhs. This decrease 
M'as due to smaller rceei])ts e-f diamonds 
which accounted for Its. 59 lakhs as compared 
with Bs. 71 lakhs in 1932-33. Imports ol 
pearls, unset, however, advanced from Bs 10 J 
lakhs to Bs. 14 lakiis. The imports of other 
kinds ot piecious stones were well maintained, 
being valued at nearly Bs. lakhs iii 1933-34 
as against Bs 24 lakiis iu the preceding 
year. 

Cement (Rg 22 lakhg). — Imports of cement 
showed a further dccliuc from 83,000 tons to 

66.000 tons in quantity and from Bs. 29 lakhs 
to Rs. 22 lakhs in value. The Madras Bresi- 
dency, as usual had the largest share in the 
imports, altiiougli iicr requirements luiderweut 
a further reduction fr('ni 29,300 tons to 23,700 
tons, Burma reduced her off-take from 22,000 
tons to 16,400 tons. 

Coal (Rs. 9 lakhs). — Imports of foreign coal 
increased by 60 per cent iu quantity from 35,000 
tons in 1932-33 to 50,000 tons in 1933-34 and by 
42 per cent in the value from Rs. 6^ lakhs to 
Bs. 9 lakhs. Bombay enlarged her indents from 

11.000 tons to 14,000 tons and Sind and Madras 
enhanced theirs from 12,000 tons and 3,000 tons 
In 1932-33 to 26,000 tons and 4,000 tons 
respectively In 1933-34. Imports into Burma 
Increased from 8,000 tons to 12,000 tons. 
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1II.-EXP0RTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported from 
British India : — 


EXPORTS. 

(In thousands of Rupees.) 


- 

1929-3Q 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
nerchandiso 
n 1933-34. 

f Jute, raw 

27,17,38 

12.88,47 

11,18,81 

9,73,03 

10.93,27 

7,47 

\ Jute manufactures .. 

r> 1,92,08 

31,89,44 

21,92,42 

21,71,18 

21,37,49 

14.0 

/Cotton raw and waste 

05,60,35 

40,72,65 

23,78,19 

20,09,95 

20,97,67 

18 44 

\ Cotton manufactures. 

7,18,67 

5,21,54 

4,81 ,84 

3,29,11 

2,72,03 

1.80 

Tea 

26,00,64 

23,55,93 

19,4.3,74 

1 7,1 5,28 

1 9,84,62 

13.. 56 

Seeds 

20,46,70 

17,86,18 

14,.58,83 

11.30,08 

13.00,15 

9.33 

Grain, pulse and flour. 

34,97,10 

29,88,19 

20,37,18 

10,07,09 

11,74,79 

8.03 

Metals and ores 

10,33,90 

7,94,04 

5,47,10 

4,68,18 

5,48,73 

5,28,98 

3 75 

Leather . . 

8,10,24 

0,39,1 1 

5.35,20 

4,70,42 

3.en 

Hides and skins, raw . . 
Wool raw and manu- 

7,98,27 

4,40,36 

3,05,71 

2,76,87 

4,25,33 

2.91 

factures 

5,.33,r)4 

3,23,25 

3.36,73 

1,91,10 

2,72,48 

2,40,44 

1 80 

Lac 

0,90,72 

3,13.74 

1 ,83,94 

1,24,24 

1.08 

Paraffin wax 

3,17,09 

2,81,83 

2,31,74 

2,01,88 

2,28,91 

1,57 

Oil cakes 

3,11,92 

2,08,05 

2,00,68 

1 ,90,51 

1,04,72 

1.12 

('ottee 

1,45,40 

1,91,80 

94,. 50 

1,09,81 

J ,02,45 

.7 

Fruits and vegetables 

90,62 

79,75 

90,32 

09,52 

99,00 

.68 

Tobacco 

1,06,42 

1 ,03,05 

85,42 

77,11 

93,80 

.04 

Wood and timber 

Dying and I’auning 

1,80,07 

1 ,40,47 

78,47 

50,18 

84,24 

.58 

substances 

1,1157 

1,08,23 

86,94 

75,43 

78,09 

.54 

Coir 

1 ,04,08 

88, .50 

75„58 

00,24 

70,90 

.53 

Opium 

1,42,00 

1,22,07 

80,93 

J 1 ,25 

72,04 

.5 

Spices 

Oils 

1 .96,39 

1,27,19 

87,25 

72,33 

72,20 

.49 

72,33 

47.24 

.57,33 

53,79 

57,24 

.39 

Fodder bran, & pollards 
Fish (excluding canned 

1,18,03 

70,76 

75,14 

70,29 

40,04 

.32 

fish) 

73.81 

09,33 

.54,24 

4.5,71 

44,87 

.31 

Mica 

1 ,03,08 

07,. 59 

39,30 

31,52 

44,74 

31 

Coal and coke . . 

72,00 

49,35 

.54,91 

44,19 

37,. 52 

.20 

Hemp, raw 

08,33 

39,30 

20,{M) 

32,10 

.36,09 

.24 

Rubber, raw . . 
Provisions and oilman 

1,78,88 

1,29,75 

44,58 

8,78 

31,18 

.21 

stores 

00,40 

49,95 

35,.55 

,32,02 

28,12 

,19 

Manures 

Bones for manufacturing 

49,08 

51,30 

38,39 

20,39 

25,45 

.17 

purposes 

7.5,27 

71,25 

4.5,14 

34,82 

24,38 

.17 

Drugs and medicines . . 
Fibre for brushes and 

48,45 

20,92 

23,10 

31,20 

2.3,81 

.10 

brooms 

28,15 

2.5,51 

20,43 

24,02 

22,02 

15 

Bristles . . 

14,26 

10,98 

11,00 

13,05 

17.46 

.12 

Saltpetre 

8,87 

7,52 

10,58 

12,26 

15,26 

.1 

Apparel 

Animals living,. . 
Building and Engineer- 
ing materials othei 
than of iron, steel oi 

24,52 

16,12 

10,33 

8,93 

11,14 

.08 

30,80 

20,00 

14,99 

10,10 

9,80 

.06 

wood . . 

^ 14,99 

10,39 

7,47 

9,24 

9,84 

.06 

Cordage and rope 

14,10 

10,45 

8,54 

7,73 

6,55 

.04 
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EXPORTS-^ontd. 

{In thousands of RupeeB.) 


— 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandise 
in 1933-34. 

Candles 

10,91 

6,40 

4,0.5 

4,74 

5,33 

.04 

Homs, tips, etc. 

SUk raw and mariu- 

7, .53 

3,54 

1,30 

2,48 

5,22 

.04 

factures 

32,31 

10,06 

8,34 

3,18 

3,29 

.02 

Sugar 

3.08 

2,51 

1,92 

2,10 

2,38 

.02 

Tallow, stearine and wax 

7,95 

7,38 

3,79 

1,97 

1,98 

.01 

All other articles 

4,54,43 

3,71,77 

2,94,35 

2,70,05 

2,99,03 

2.04 

Total value of exports . . 

3,10,80,55 

2,20,49,26 

1,55,88.86 

1,32,40,57 

1,46,31,66 

100 


Cotton (R*- 26.59 Lakhs). — The total out- 
ward shipments of Indian cotton during 1 033-34 
amounted to 2,740,000 bales as comi)ared with 

2,063,000 bales in 1932-33, and 2,309,000 bales 
In 1930-31. The value of the exports amounted 
Es. 26,69 lakhs as compared with Ha. 20,37 
lakhs In the preceding year. The volume of 
the exports thus increased, relatively to 1932-33 
by 33 per cent and the value thereof by 31 

J )er cent. Japan indeed still remained the 
argest single market for Indian cotton, al- 
though her share decreased slightly from 

1,086,000 bales valued at Rs. 11,12 lakhs in 
1932-33, to 1,022,000 bales valued at Its. 
10,63 lakhs in 1933-34 This decline, however, 
was more than counterbalanced by an lncrea.se 
in the offtake of China from 134,000 bales 
valued at Es. 1 ,83 lakhs to 337,000 bales valued 
at Us. 3,22 laklis. The United Kingdom increas- 
ed her takings from 167,000 bales valued at 
Bs. 1,61 lakhs to 342,0(JO bales valued at 
Bs. 3,27 lakhs. Exports to Italy advanced from 

1 50,000 bales vahied at Bs 1 ,44 lakhs to 261 ,000 
bales valued at Bs. 239 lakhs. There was 
concurrently a notable expansion in the demand 
of Germany, France and Belgium, which were 
responsible for 247.000 bales, 163,000 bales and 

144,000 bales or considerably larger quantities 
than their respective shares of 1932-33 at 

153,000 bales, 124,000 bales, and 128,000 bales. 
There were similar variations in the exjwrta to 
Spain and the Netherlands, their respective 
requirements having enlarged from 53,000 
bales and 38,000 bales to 61,000 bales and 

65,000 bales. 

Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 2>73 Lakhs) — 

The exports of twist and yam amounted 
to 16 million lbs. as compared with 15 million 
lbs. in 1032-83 and an average annual of 82 
million lbs. for the post-War quinquennium. 
The total value of the exports in 1933-34 
amounted to Bs. 82 lakhs as compared with 


Bs. 79 lakhs in the preceding year. The in- 
crease in the volume of the exports In 1933-34 
is attributable mainly to enlargement of demand 
in Syria and Persia, the former taking off 
3.7 million lbs. as against 2 3 million lbs. in 
1032-83, and the latter 4 3 million lbs. against 
2 3 million lbs Part of the increase accounted 
for by these two countries was, however,, 
counterbalanced by a reduction in the offtake 
for Iraq which fell from 1 1 million to 0.8 
million lbs. and that for French Somaliland 
which went down from 1.8 million to 1.6 
million lbs. Consignments to Aden and 
Dependencies at 2.1 million lbs. practi- 
cally remained unchanged in relation to the 
shipments of 1932-33. 


The proportion of exports of cotton piece- 
goods to the total production in India iir 1933-34 
was 1 . 9 per cent as compared with 2 . 1 per 
cent in 1932-38 and 3.5 per cent in 1931-32. 
The actual quantity of cotton piecegoods 
exiKirted showed a further decline from 66 
million yards in 1932-33 to 56 million yards 
in 1933-34, the corresponding decline in value 
being from Bs, 2,99 lakhs to Bs. 1,66 lakhs. 

Under coloured goods, which constitute by 
far the most important item of cxpoit, the 
shipments amounted to 52 million yards as 
against 61 million yards in the preceding 
year. The exports of grey goods amounted 
to only 4 million yards and were slightly 
below the exports ot the preceding year, 
woich had stood at 5 million yards. The 
consignments of white goods sent out also fell 
back from 0.4 million yards to 0 3 million 
yards. Of the total value of piecegoods 
exported, amounting to Bs. 166 lakhs, grey 
goods accounted for Bs. 11 lakhs, white 
goods for a little below Bs. 1 lakh and 
coloured (,ooi8 for Bs. 155 lakhs. 
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Detailed figuies of exports for the past three years compared with 1913-14 are given below: — 


— 

1918-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Grey and bleached piece-goods — 

Shirtings 

Ghaddars and dhuties 

T. cloth and domestics 

Drills and jeans 

Other sorts 

Million 

yards. 

2.2 

7.6 

21.6 

.6 

12.2 

MilUon 

yards. 

4.1 

2.;i 

.6 

.1 

1 7 

Million 

yards. 

1.7 

1 9 
.4 
.2 
.8 

Million 

yards. 

.8 

1 .6 
.4 
.4 
1.2 

Total 

Coloured piece-goods 

44 2 

46 0 

8.8 

95.8 

6.0 

61.4 

4.4 

52.0 

Total Piece-goods . . 

89.2 

104.6 

66.4 

56.4 


Jute and Jute Manufacturei (Rt. 32,31 
lakhs). — The total area under jute in 19:i3 
was estimated at 2,517,000 acres as compared 
with 2,143,000 acres iu 19:12 and 1,862,000 
acres in 1931 The yield for the 19:i:i crop 
was estimated to be 8,012,000 bales of 
400 lbs. each as against an estimate 

7,097,000 bales in 1932 and 5.567 ,<KI0 bales 
in 1931. The crop of 1932 which formed the 
basis of trade transactions during the earlier 
part of the year had already shown an increase 
of 1.5:10,000 bales or of 27 per cent over the 
previous year’s crop. The 1933 season saw 
still further improvement and this year’s crop 
again exceeded the previous year’s output by as 
much as 915,000 bales This exceptionally 
heavy yield was iu part due to the large addi- 


tions that were made to the acreage under 
jute during the year. 

The total w'eight of raw and manufactured 
jute exi)orte<i during the year amounted to 

1,420,000 tons and was in excess of the corres- 
jHinding exports foi ]9:}2'33 by 177.000 tons 
The total value of the shipments also increased 
trom Ks 31 i crores to Ks, 32^ crores. Raw 
jute accounted tor 34 per cent of the 
total value oi the shipments in 1933-34 
and jute manufactures for 06 per cent 
as {'ompared with 31 and 69 per rent 
respectively in the preceding year. The 
following statement compares the exports 
of jut,e raw and manufactured, during the year 
1913-14 and each of the past three years; — 


Jute (in thousand tons) 
Bags (in millioiLs) 

Cloth (in mill ion yard s) 


1913-14 

1931-32 

1 932-33 

1933-34 

768 

.587 

563 

748 

369 

:J89 

415 

402 

1 ,061 

i 1,021 

1,012 

J ,053 


The quantity of raw jute exported, as shown 
In the table above, exceeded the quantity 
shipped in 1932-33 by 33 per cent and was m 
fact only 3 per cent less than the shipments of 
the pre-war year, 1913-14. The exports of 
gunny bags decreased in number by 13 millions 
whereas the total quantity of the cloth 
exported showed an increase of 41 million 
vards. The production and mill consumption 
in India with the corresponding export^s abroad 
of raw jute for the last 20 years are given in 
table No. 29, and the detailed figures of exports 
of jute manufactures are shown in tables Nos. 
30-A and 30-B appended this Review. The 
total exports of raw jute increased from 

663,000 tons to 748,000 tons in quantity and the 
corresponding increase in value was one of 
Rs. 1 crore, namely from Rs. 10 crores in 1932-33 
to Rs. 11 crores in 1933-34. The increase In 
the export of raw jute, was thus consider- 
able and, on the whole, the export trade in raw 
jute may be said to have emerged reasonably 
well from the low point of depression which had 
been reached in 1932-33. The United King- 
dom and Germany, normally the two most 
important consumers for raw jute, consider- 
ab& increased their requirements. The 
Urfted Kingdom received 177,000 tons, (Rs. 


2,55 lakhs) as compared with 130,000 tons 
(Rs. 2.24 lakhs) in the jireceding year, whereas 
demand from Germany enlarged trom 122,000 
tons (Rs. 2,12 lakhs) to 165,000 tons (Rs. 
2,42 lakhs). Exports to the Netlierlands, 
Belgium and France also showed concurrent 
increases from 22,000 tons (Rs 37 laklis), 41 000 
tons (Rs. 71 lakhhs) and 69,000 tons (Rs. 1,16 
lakhs) to 33,000 tons (Ks 48 lakhs), 56,000 tons 
(Rs. 83 lakhs) and 84,000 tons (Rs. 1,25 lakhsi 
respectively Italy received 65,000 tons valued 
atRs. 96 lakhs as compared with 37,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 66 lakhs in 1932-33. The intakes 
of the United States of America amounted 
to 52,000 tons valued at Rs. 75 lakhs as against 

86.000 tons valued at Rs. 69 lakhs in the pre- 
ceding year Japan and Brazil also showed 
considerable increases, the former taking 17,000 
tons and the latter, 19,000 tons as 
against 14.000 tons and 13,000 tons respec- 
tively in 1932-33. Spain alone among the 
important outlets for raw jute had reduced her 
takings, her demand having fallen off from 

42.000 tons to 36,000 tons. 

i The total exports of gunny bags decreased 
in number from 415 millions to 402 millions, 
I and correspondingly in value from Rs. 11,16 
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lakha to Ks. 9,72 lakhs. *The decline was due 
entirely to a ialling off in the demand for sacking 
gunny bags, the exports of which shrank from 
326 millions to 808 million in quantity ex^jorts 
of gunny cloth increased from 10,12 millions 
yards to 10,53 millions yards. 

Foodgraint and flour (R*. 11,75 lakht). — 

The slump in the export trade in foodgrains 
intensified further during the year 1933-34, 
and the shipments fell from 2,056,000 tons to 

1.870.000 tons or by 9 per cent in quantity and 
from Rb. 16,08 lakhs to Rs. 11,75 lakhs or by 
27 per cent in value. Under rice, which (;ons- 
titutes the mf)st important head in this class 
there was a further recession from 1,887,000 
tons to 1,744,000 tons. Consignments of pulse 
similarly declined from 111,000 tons to 104,000 
tons, lleclines were also noticeable under 
wheat-llour, jowar and bajra and barley 
In the year under review the last named eer^‘al 
was virtually eliminated from the export trade 
of India, the shipments lor the entire year 
amounting to 142 tons only as against a total 
of 16,600 tons in 1932-33 A somewhat similar 
phenomenon was witnessed in 1932-33 m 
connection with wheat, exports of which had 
already dwindled considerably in that year. 
The year now being reviewed saw no improve- 
ments and the export figure was maintained at 
about 2,000 tons. Among the comparatively 
unimportant sub-heads, maize and oat have 
to be noticed as showing some improvement 
compared with the trade of 1932-33. 

(Rs. 19,85 lakhi).— The total exixirts 
of tea ill 1933-34 amounted to 318 mil- 
lion lbs. valued at Rs. 19,85 laklis as 
compared with 379 million llis. valued at 
Rs. 17,15 lakhs in 1932-33. Relatively to the 
exports of 1932-33, there was thus a decrease of 
16 per cent in quantity and an increase of 16 
per cent in value. Tlie relative movements 
in the volume .'iid value of the exports are 
reflected in the average dc'clari'd value ])er lb. 
of tea exported, which, as already indicated, 
amounted to lU an iii 1933-34 as against 
7<t«. 3p. in the preceding year. Except for 
24 lbs. of green tea oxportetl in the whole course 
to the year, the coiisigiimeuts sent out in 1 933-34 
represented exclusively black tea. 01 the total 
outward shipments 87 per cent was taken by 
the United Kingdom or much tlie same as in 
1932-33. Exports to that country amounted 
to 276 million lbs. as compared with 33 1 million 
lbs. In the preceding year. The value of the 
consignments, however, increased from Rs 14,78 
lakhs to Rs. 17,57 lakhs. Direct sliipmeut 
to the United States of America fell off Irom 
11 million lbs. to 8 million lbs. and those to 
Canada from 17 million lbs. to 15 million lbs. 
Direct consignments to the U. 8. S. R. showed 
a very heavy decline from 3 . 5 aiillion lbs. to 0 7 
million lbs. But part of this decline was made 
up for by increases in the offtake of Australia 
and New Zealand which received respectively 

2.0 million and 2.5 million lbs. as against 1.6 
and 1.1 million lbs. m the preceding year. 
There was a notable set-back in the exports to 
Egypt, which took off 1 . 3 million lbs. as against 

2.0 million lbs. in 1932-33. Ceylon with an 
offtake of 3.2 midion lbs. showed a faint 
drop in relation to her takings of the 
previous year at 3.5 million lbs. Arabia cut 


down her share from 1.7 million lbs. to 0.6 
million lbs. while Persia received 1.1 million 
lbs. or very little less than her intake 
of 1.5 million lbs . in 1 932-33. China practically 
held aloof as she had done in the previous 
year. 

OiltMds (Rt. 13,66 lakii8).~The total 
exiKirts of Indian oilseeds of all kinds improved 
in quantity from 733,000 tons in 1932-33 to 

1,124,000 tons in the year under review and 
from Rs 11,31 lakhs to Rs 13,66 lakhs in value. 
Relatively to 1932-33, therefore, there was an 
an improvement of .53 per cent in quantity 
and 21 per cent in value. In quantity 
the exjiorts in 1933-34 readied a record level 
for reiteiit years, this expansion being mainly 
due to the recovery made by Indian linseed. 
Exports of linseed in the year under review 
attjiined the pre-War level I’here was also 
an improved demand for groundnuts as com- 
jiared with the prec.edmg year, but tliis impn)ve- 
ment was accompanied by a fall in value 
Excluding linseed and groundnuts, other kinds 
of oilseeds taken together declined from 228,000 
ttms to 198,000 tons in quantity and from 
Rs. 3,28 lakhs t-o its. 2,45 lakhs in value, 
rapeseed being largely responsible for this result, 
the demand lor it Ialling off l)y about 37 per 
cent . The table eomi)ares the quantities of 
the different kinds ot oilseeds exported during 
the last 3 years with the pre-war averages 

Pre-war 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 

average. 

(Thousands of tons) 


Linseed 

379 

120 

72 

379 

Rapeseed 

273 

54 

115 

73 

(Iroundnuts 

212 

672 

433 

547 

Castor 

114 

104 

80 

82 

Cotton 

240 

12 

2 

6 

Sesamum 

119 

12 

10 

15 

Copra 

31 




Others 

85 

’i4 

'15 

*22 

Total.. 

1,453 

988 

733 

1,124 


Hides and Skins (Rs. 9,90 lakhs). — Tiiere 
was a welcome change during the year 
under review from diininisliing demand and 
falhng prices that tiad charactiTiseil the hides 
and skins trade iii India in the years preced- 
ing. This improvement was due to tlie inter- 
play of numerous ecoiiomie forces, the most 
imiM>rtaut of winch was the reaction set up 
by the depreciation of the American dolbir. 
There was thus a larger demand for supplies 
from India and this demand was abundantly 
reflected in the total figure of exports which 
advanced from 42,000 tons to 61,000 tons In 
quantity and from Rs. 7,43 lakhs to Rs. 9,90 
lakhs in value The average declared value 
for raw hides and skins rose from 7a«. 3p. to 7a«. 
4/7., but that for tanned hides and skins fell 
from Rs. 1-6-11 to Rs. 1-4-5 per lb. The total 
exports of raw hides and skins during the year 
amounted to 41,600 tons valued at Rs. 4,25 
lakhs as compared with 27,300 tons valued at 
Rs. 2,77 lakhs in the preceding year. Exports 
of raw hides increased from 13,300 tons valued 
at Rs. 63 lakhs to 20,300 tons valued at 
Rs. 1,01 lakhs. Simultaneously, shipments of 
raw skins advanced from 13,300 tons to 19,900 
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tons with a corresponding increase in value 
from Rs. 2,14 lakhs to Es. 3,23 lakhs. There 
were also similar increases in the cases ot tanned 
or dressed hides or skins. Exports of tunned 
hides improved from 9,000 tons valued 
Hs. 1,62 lakhs to 13,200 tons valued at 
Rs. 2,41 lakhs and of those of tanned skins 
from 5,500 tons Valued at Rs 3,04 lakhs 
to 6,500 tons valued at Rs. 3,24 lakhs, so 
that the aggregate increase under tanned 01 
dressed hides or skins amounted to one ot 
.5.200 tons in quantity and ot Es 99 lakhs 
111 value. 

Lac (Rs. 2,46 lakha)— 1 'lie yeai under 
re\icw was one of unexpected iinproveinent 
m the export trade of lac, slnpnients ha\iiig 
increased Irom 418,000 cwts valued at R,->. 1 ,24 
lakhs m 1932-33 to 731,000 cwts. valueil at 
Rs. 2,46 laklis in this >ear Expressed in 
percentages, the increase in volume relatively 
to the exports ol 1932-33 was thus one ot 75 
per cent and that in valiu*, ot 98 p(*r cent. 

Tile bulk of the improvement was necessarily 
ajiiiropriated by shellac which represented 72 
per cent ot the total quantity and 79 per cent 
of the total value recorded under lac The 
outgoing shipments of shellac in 1933-34 
amounted to 529,000 (;wts. valued at Rs. 1,94 
lakhs as compared with 262,000 cwts. valued 
at Rs. 83 lakhs. The ligiircs represented an 
increase ot 267,000 cwts. or ot J02 per cent in 
volume and ot Rs. 1,11 lakhs or 134 per cent 
in value. This is no doubt a very luijiressive 
iccord but it is due to causes other than the 
Intrinsic position of the commodity as revealed 
by the statistics of stocks in the world markets. 

Raw Wool (Rt. 1,98 lakhs). — Tlie trade in raw 
wool from India met with exceptionally good 
piospccts during tlie year under review. Euiing 
1932-33 the world production of wool was 2 
per cent below the output of the preceding 
season Eurtlicnnore, the prospects tor the 
J 933-34 season were all on the side ot a smaller 
supply in view of droughty conditions in parts 
of Australia and South Africa One result of 
all these factors was an increuscfl demaud on 
India and during the year the exports ailvanced 
from 32 million lbs. to 56 inillion lbs , or by 75 
I»er cent. Ot the total quantities shipped the 
U luted Kingdom took 43 milhon lbs. or 77 percent 
as compared with 28 million lbs. or 87 per cent 
in 1932-33. Ot the remainder, 7.6 million lbs. 
were I'onsigned to the United States of America 
and all interesting tact to be noted in this 
connection is that this purchaser more than 
trebled her share in comparison with the 
reijordcd imrehases of 1932-33 about 2*5 
milhon lbs Belgium received 2 7 million 
lbs. or a a little more than double of what she 
had taken in 1932-33. Considerable increases] 
were also registered in the takings of Eraiicc, 
Germany and the Netherlainis. 

Oils (Rf . 57 lakhs) — The total exports 
of oil in 1933-34 were valued at Rs. 57 lakhs 
which meant an increase of Rs. 3 lakhs in value 
in comparison with the exports of 1932-33. 
The bulk of the shipments consisted, as usual, 
of vegetable non-essential oils, the consign- 
ments of which increased from 2,444,000 gallons 
to 2,915,000 gallons in quantity. j 


The details showing the exports of vegetable 
now essential oiU are given in the table . — 


Imports of vegetable non-essential oils. 




flu thousand gallons] 


1913-14 1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-84. 


Pre-war 




Castor oil . 

. 1,007 

•982 

1,125 

1,335 

Groundnut oil 288 

455 

917 

716 

Coconut oil , 

. 1,091 

36 

29 

32 

Mustard oil 

. 407 

250 

226 

2651 

Otl^er sorts . 

449 

177 

147 

569 

ToUl 

3,242 

1 ,5)00 

2,441 

2,915 


Metals and Ores (Rs. 5,49 lakhs) — The total 
exports of ores in 1 933-34 amounted to 305,900 
tons valued at Rs 1,84 lakhs as compared with 
227,»)00 tons valued at Rs. 1,30 lakhs in 1932-33 
Expoits of manganese ore, which represented 
about 87 per cent ot the total quantity of ores 
e\])orted, totalled 266,090 tons as compared 
with 198,000 tons in 1932-33 and 212,000 tons 
in 1931-32. Franco which was the largest 
purchaser in the Indian market in 1932-33 
limited her requirements to 61,000 tons only as 
against 75,000 tons in the preei'ding \ear. The 
United kingdom however ofieied an Improved 
market and took 117,000 tons m 1933-34 as 
against 55,000 tons in 1932-33. Belgium 
reduced her deinand Iroiu 32,000 tons to 151,000 
tons Japan which is becoming an imjiortant 
market almost doubled its rectuircmcnis and 
took 62,000 t ms in tlic year under leview 

Exports ot j)ig lion advanced by 73 per cent, 
in quantity from 218,(ioo tons in 1932-33 
to 378.000 tons 111 1 933-34 and by 15 jier cent in 
value from lls 74 lakhs to Rs. 85 laklis. The 
bulk of this improvement has to he attilbutcd 
to the rehahilitatlou of demand from Japan 
which country had cut down her requirements 
from 188,000 t-ons in 1931-32 to 71,000 tons in 
1932-33 Exports to Japan m 1933-34 almost 
regained the level oi 1931-32 and amounted 
to 184,000 tons, or ncaiiy 4,000 tons less 
than in 1931-32. Exports to the United 
States of Anierua advancisl from 33,000 
tons in 1932-33 to 61,000 tons in 1933-34. 
Shipments to the Unitisl Kingdom amounted to 
] 93,000 tons as against 76,000 tons in the preced- 
ing year Exports to tJiina also showed an 
advance from 13,000 tons to 15>,000 tons, hut 
those to Germany declined further from 8,000 
tons to 7,000 tons. 

The tolluwing table shows the producti<m of 
pig iron and steel in India during the past three 
years — 

{In thousand tons ) 


1 

I931-32.j 

1932-33. 

|l933-34 

Production of jug iron 

~l,07(r 

880~i 

r”i7ioo 

„ „ steel 




(ingots) 

602 

591 

721 

Production of finished 




steel 

450 

442 

551 


Other Export*. — Other important exports 
from India included paraffin wax (Rs. 2,29 
lakhs) ; Oilcakes (Rs. 1,65 lakhs) , Coffee 
(Rs. 1,02 lakhs) ; tobacco (lis. 90 lakhs) ; 
dyeing and tanning substaoces (Rs. 79 lakiis) 
and spices (Rs. 72 laklis.) 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


The Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publlshcB fiom time to 
time an addendum to the piihlication Index 
Numbers of Indian Prices 1861-1926 which 
brings up-to-date (1) the un-weighted index 


numbers of 28 exported articles ; (2) the un- 
weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles ; 
(3) the general un-weighted index number for 
30 articles and (4) the weighted index numbers 
of 100 articles on base 1873-100. 


The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 : — 


Year. 

Exported 

articles 

28 

(un-weighted). 

Imported 

articles 

11 

(un-weighted). 

General 

Index No. for all 
(39) Articles 
(un-weighted). 

— w^fght^a — 

Index No. (100) 
Articles 
equated to 100 
for 1873. 

1925 

233 

211 

227 

265 

1926 

225 

105 

216 

260 

1927 

200 

185 

202 

258 

1928 

212 

171 

201 

261 

1929 

216 

170 

203 

254 

1 930 

177 

157 

171 

213 

1931 

125 

131 

127 

157 

1932 

120 

139 

126 

149 

1933 

IIH 

128 

121 

139 


Besides the above wholesale price index price index number for Calcutta while the 
tiuiJiiiers, the Director-General of Coinniercial Bombay Labour Office compiles similar statis- 
tutoUigcnce, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale tuts for Bombay and Karachi. 


The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 

Wholesale pricii index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi {Base 1914). 



Year. 



Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

1925 




591 

163 

151 

1926 




148 

149 

140 

1927 




148 

147 

137 

1928 




145 

146 

137 

1929 




141 

145 

133 

1930 




116 

126 

108 

1931 




96 

109 

95 

1932 




01 

109 

99 

1033 




87 

98 

97 

1934 




89 

95 

96 


About the end of the year 1929 there began a 
sharp decline in wholesale prices which continued 
during 1930 and 1931. During 1932 although 
wholesale prices were slightly lower tlian in 
1931, the fluctuations wore within narrow limits. 
In 1933 prices again recorded a considerable falUj 
This was somewhat checked during 1034 when | 


I the monthly ductuations were within narrow 
limits. 

The various Provincial Governments publish 
in their respective Gazettes fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities. In 
addition to these, however, some of the 
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Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers. Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres : for Bombay, 
Ahmcdabad, and Sholapui by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay; for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Bepartraent of 
Industries, Central Provinces and Beror ; for 
seven centres in Bihar and Orissa by the Depart- 
ment of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, and for 
Bangoon by the Office of the Director of Statis- 
tics and Labour Commissioner, Burma, llangoon. 

The Bombay working class cost of living index 
number with base July 1914-100 stood at 99 
in December 1934, the average for 1934 
being 07. The Ahmedabad cost of living 
index number with base August 1926 to July 
1927-100 stood at 72 in December 1934 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1928-100 stood 
at 74 in December 1934. The Nagpur cost of 
living index number on base January 1927-100 
was 57 in December 1934 while the Jubbul- 
pore Index on the same base was 56. For 
Bangoon, four different index numbers with 
base 1931-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese, 
(5) Tamils, Telugus and Oriyas, (c) Hindusta- 
nis and (d) Ghittagonians. The Index Number 
in pecomber 1934 for these were 84, 91, 89 and 
85 respectively. 

The catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 


during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930. In 1932 prices ruled at a slightly lower 
level than in 1931. In 1933 and 1934 the 
downward tendency of ])ri(;es continued. 

The inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of a 
Census and Statistics Act. This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
(Jommission on Indian Labour and the Govern- 
ment of India have already taken up the 
recommendation which Is under their consi- 
deration. Messrs. Bowlcy and Robertson who 
were invited by the Goviirnraent of India to 
advise them on the question of obtaining more 
accurate and (ietailed statistics have also made 
certain recommendations for improving Indian 
price statistics. As regards the General Index 
number of wholesale prices in India they 
suggest the construction of a new index number 
on the model of that of the Board of Trade in 
England With regard to index numbers of 
retail prices they recommend that the data 
should be compiled for India as a whole, and not 
for separate provinces, and that they should 
not be initiated till certain preliminary steps of 
improvement of the data suggested by them 
have been taken. 


Air Routes. 


Imperial Airways service provides through 
transport from Karachi to Europe and T-ondon, 
arriving from Europe each Thursday and Sunday 
at Karachi where it connects with Indian Trans- 
continental Airways whose service departs from 
Karachi the same evening and passes through 
Jodhpur, Delhi, Cawnporo and Allahabad, reach- 
ing Calcutta on the following Friday and 
Monday, respectively. The duplicate vHervice 
ceases at the Calcutta end and from there the 
plane leaves every Saturday, reaching Singapore 
on Monday. 

From Calcutta, Inditn National Airways 
operate a service to Dacca and a hi -weekly 
to llangoon via intermediate ports. 

In the reverse direction, through air transport 
is provided from Singapore to Karachi by Indian 
Trans-Coutincntal Airways and on to Europe 
and liondon hy Imperial Airway’s westbound 
service, leaving Karachi each Sunday and 
Wednesday. 


The Tata Air Mail Service connects at Karachi 
with Imiierial Airway’s Eastbound and West- 
bound services and provides through air 
transport to Ahmedabad, Bombay, Hyderabad 
(Deccan) and Madras. 

The fares from Karachi are as follows: — 
to Baghdad £34 ; to Athens £71 ; to London 
£95. The through fare from Karachi 
to Loudon allows for a weight of 100 kilos 
(221 pounds) per passenger, and a passenger 
is entitled to free conveyance of luggage to 
the extent of the difference between his own 
weight and the 221 pounds mentioned above. 

If tho difference between the weight of the 
passenger and 221 lbs is loss than 30 lbs. an 
additional 33 lbs. of luggage may be carried free. 
The rate for excess luggage is just over twelve 
shillings per kilo. Children in arms are weighed 
with and carried under the same tickets as their 
mothers or nurses, and other children are 
charged full fare. 


Time-tablet of England-India-Auttralia. 

The latest available time-tables of air mail services mentioned above are as follows : — • 
England-India-Malaya (Australia) Air Mail Service. 


Saturday 

Tuesday 

Dcp. 

London 

Arr. 

Friday 

Monday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Arr. 

Alexandria 

Dep. 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Tuesday 

Friday 

Dep. 

Alexandria 

Arr. 

Tuesday 

Friday 


„ 

Arr. 

Gaza 

Dep. 

, , 

,, 


,, 

Dep. 

Gaza 

Arr. 

,, 

„ 



Arr. 

Baghdad 

Dep. 

M 

*» 
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Wednosday 

Saturday 

I)ep. Baghdad 

Arr. 

Monday 

Thursday 

,, 


Arr. Basra 

Dep. 

,, 

1» 

„ 

>9 

Dep. Basra 

Arr. 

,, 

„ 

If 


Arr Koweit 

Dep 

,, 

,, 

»» 

,, 

]>(ip. Koweit 

Arr 

,, 

, 

9» 


Arr. Bahrein 

De]) 


,, 

,, 

,, 

Dep. Bahrein 

Arr. 


„ 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Arr. Qwadar 

Dep. 

Sunday 

Wednesday. 


,, 

Dep. (Jwadar 

Arr 


,, 

„ 

,, 

Arr. Karachi 

Dep. 

,, 

,, 



J)ep. Karachi 

Arr. 

>1 

,, 

If 

,, 

Arr. Jodhpur 

Dep. 


„ 

Friday 

Monday 

Dep. Jodhpur 

Arr. 

Saturday 

Tuesday 


>> 

Air. Delhi 

Dep. 





Dep. Delhi 

Arr. 

„ 

,, 



Arr. Gawijpore 

Dep. 

It 

,, 



Dep. Oawiipore 

Arr. 

11 

,, 

»> 

,, 

Arr. Allahabad 

Dep. 

99 

,, 

91 

»» 

Dep. Allahabad 

Arr. 

,, 


,, 

,, 

Arr. Calcutta 

Dep. 

,, 


Satuiday 


Dep. Calcutta 

Arr. 


Monday 



Air. Akyab 

Dep. 


,, 

„ 


Dep. Akyab 

Arr. 



,, 


Arr. Kaiigoon 

Dep 


,, 

M 


Dep. Bangoon 

Arr. 


,, 



Arr. llangkoiig 

Dep. 


,, 

S'lii inv 


Dep Bangkoiig 

Arr. 


Sunday 



Arr. Alor Star 

Dep. 





Dep. Alor Star 

Arr. 



Monday 


Arr. Singapoie 

Dep. 




Dep. Singapore 

Arr. 


Saturday 



Arr, Uatavia 

Arr. 





Arr. Sourabaya 

Arr. 


9> 

Tuesday 


Arr. Bain bang 

Dep 


9) 


Dep. Kanibang 

Air. 


Friday 



Arr. Koepang 

Arr. 


11 



Air. Darw'in 

Dep. 





Karachi-Madras Air Service- 





South Bound. 

1 


Karachi 


. . Dep. 

«-30 

Friday 

Monday 

Ahmodalmd 


Arr. 

10-i»0 


)> 


Dep 

10-50 



Jiombay 

.. 

Arr. 

1 3 -40 





Dep. 

14 10 



Hyderabad Dcccan 

Arr 

18-10 





. . . . Dep. 

($-30 

Saturday 

Tuesday 

Madras 

. 

. . . . Arr. 

9-55 


,, 



North Bound. 



Madras 


. . . . Dep. 

14-00 

Monday 

Friday 

Hyderabad Decciiii 

Arr. 

17-25 


Bombay 


. . . . Dep. 

6-30 

Tuesday 

Saturday 


. . . . Arr. 

10-30 


99 


. . . . Dep. 

11-00 



Ahmedabad 


. . . . Arr. 

13-50 



M 


Dep. 

14-20 



Karachi 


. . . . Arr. 

18-10 

99 
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Africa and the Far East. 

Several new air services which are of consi- 
deralilc importance to India have been inaugu- 
rated, and of these tin* most notable is the 
England- Africa 8ervie,o which connects with the 
England- India service at Cairo and jirovides 
an entirely new route betw'eeii Delhi and South 
Africa. 

Other important air lines estalilished are the, 
French service betweiui Pans and Saigon and ' 


the Dutch service bi'tweim Amsterdam and 
Batavia, both of wliicii pass through Baghdad 
and Karachi. 

Baghdad, in particular, is developing rapidly 
in importance and it is said, not witliout reason, 
that it will soon become the Clapham Junction 
of the air. This will certainly be the case if 
the projeiited sei vices from Persia and Jlussia 
materialise. 

The extension of the Eiiglaiid-Tndia Air Mail 
to Australia has been accomplished and Austra- 
lia is now linked by air with l^n gland 


The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of the 
Indian Stores Department at Government of 
India hoadquarteis and ot the successive onlcrs 
issued by Government to assure as far as possilde 
the purchase of stores of Indian manutactiire 
or in India is to be found in earlier issues ol 
the “ Indian Year Book. ” The current rules to 
regulate stores purchase prcsciibe that iireference 
in making purchases shall l)o given in the follow- 
ing order : — 

First, to articles which arc produced in India 
m the form of raw materials or are manufac- 
tured m India from raw materials produced 
in India, jirovided that the quality is 
sulliciejitly good tor the imiposc ; 

Second, to articles wholly or paitially manu- 
factured in India from imiiortcd mateiials, 
provided that the quality is bulllcicntly 
good tor tlie purpose , 

Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock iii India provided that they 
are of smtable type and requisite quahty ; 

Fourth, to articles manufactured abroad wdiich 
need to be specially imiiorted. 

The new rules were calculated mateiially to 
widen the scope of operations of the 
Department. 

The total value of orders placed by the 
Department during the year 1933-34, the latest 
period for which figures ate yet available, was 
its 3,59,94, 135 as eoniparcd with Its. 3,30,90,903 
during 1932-33. The increase amounts to 
Bs. 29,03,232 or 8 « per cent., which is most 
satisfactory considering that throughout the 
year under review the necessity for the strictest 
economy m expenditure still continued, so that 
fewer indents were received for plant and 
machinery and stores required for new capita] 
works, and indenting Depaitments continued 
to cut down their annual requirements of 
consumable stores to a minimum. 


I As a result of the close observance of the 
Rupee 'I’emier Rules by depaitments ot the 
I Ocntral Goveiiiment and otlu'i provincial govern- 
iiients, the value ol stores indents submitted 
Tor sending to the Director General, India Stoic 
Department, l^ondon, was Rs 60,01,840 as 
against Rs. 71,36,880 in the iiicceding year. 

The Department continued throughout the 
year to assist manufacturers in India to iinjirove 
the quahty of their jiroducts. The means 
adopted included technical advice and sugges- 
tions. Every endeavour was made to substitute 
supplies of indigenous manufacture, wherever 
possible, without sacrificing economy and 
elhcicncy. 

The total expenditure during the voar 1933-34 
amountcil to Rs 22,69,675, showing an excess 
of Rs. 1,0] ,652 ovci the coi responding figuies 
tor the year 1932-33. The inciease is chiefiv 
due to the paitial lesfoiatioii of the emergency 
cut on salaries of the stall and partly to tlie 
normal giowth of cxpcndituie due to annual 
increments. The credit side of the account 
shows an mciease of Rs 1,81,205, the total 
earnmgs amounting to Rs. 11,97,491 against 
Rs. 10,16,286 dining the jiieceding ycai. This 
improvement, it is satisfactory to note, is shared 
by all sections of the Department. T’hc recoveries 
on account ot puriliasc and inspection of 
stores against indents jilaced with tlie Depart- 
ment, advance by Rs, 43,932, while fees earned 
on stores inspected on behalf of other authorities 
and on tests and analyses carried out at the 
Government Test House and tlie Mctalhirgiijal 
Inspectorate exceeded the corresponding figures 
of the previous year iiy Rs. 1,39,891. 

After covering the excess of Rs. 1,01,652 
on the expenditure side, there was a net 
improvement of Rs. 79,553, in the balance 
sheet of the Department. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs. a. 

AcTemwledfment of Debt ex. Rs. 20 ,,0 1 

Affidavit or Declaratlou 2 0 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchange 0 4 

(aa) If relating to the sale of Govt. 
Security — Subject to a Tiiaximum 
of Rb. 20, as. 2 for every Ka. 10,000 
or part. 

(b) If relating to Hale of a nhare In an 
incorporated company or other body 
corporate — two annas for every 6,000 
or part thereof of the value of the 
share. 

(c) If not otlierwlae provided for ..10 
Appointmeul in execution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees .. , .. .. 16 0 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove* 

able 80 0 

Articles of Afesociation of (Joinpany — • 

(a) Where tlie company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Rs. 2,500 . . . . 26 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds lbs. 2,600 but does not 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000 60 0 

(c) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 1.00,000 100 0 

Articles of Clerkship 250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the atnoiint or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 

maximum 20 0 

Bill of Exchange — 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if dra.rn singly) — Not exc 

Rs. 200, a. 8; exc. Rs. 200, not 

exc. Rs. 400, a, 6 ; exc. Rs. 400, not 

exc. Rs. 600, a. 9; exc. Rs. 600, not 
exc. Rs. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 
Rs. 1,000, a. 15 ; exc. Rs. 1,000, not exc. 
Rs. 1,200, R. 1 a. 2 ; exc. Rs. 1,200, not 

exc. Rs. 1,600, R. 1 a. 8; exc. Rs. 1.600, 

not exc. Rs. 2,500, Rs. 2 a. 4 ; exc. Rs. 
2,500, not exc. Rs. 5,000, Rs. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Rs. 5.000, not exc. Rs. 7,500, Rs. 6 a. 12; 
exc. Rs. 7,500, not exc. Rs. 10,000, Rs. 9 ; 
exc. Rs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 15,000, Rs. 
13 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 15,000, not exc. Rs. 
20,000. Rs. 18; exc. Rs. 20,000, not exc. 
Rs. 25,000» Rs. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc, Rs. 80,000, Rs. 27 ; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs. 80,000, Rs. 9. 

Where payable at more that one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 


Rs. a. 

Bill of Lading 0 g 

Bond (not otlierwise provided for) — 

Not exceeding Rs. 10 . . . ..02 

Exc. Rs. 10 but not exc. Rs. 60 ..04 
Exc. Rs. 50 but not exc. Rs. 100 . . 0 8 


Exc. Rs. 100 A does not exc. Rs. 200 1 o 
Exc. Rs. 200 & does not exc. Rs. 800 2 4 


Rs. a. 

Up to Rs. 1.000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 12 
For every Rs. 500 or part, beyond 

Rs. 1,000 3 12 

Bondt Adminietraiion, CuetomSt SeeutUy 
or Morlcatte Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs 1,000, same duty as a 
Jiond. 

In any other case 10 0 

Cancellation .. . ..6 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 

Shares 0 2 

Charier Party 2 0 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with oifect from Ist 
July 1927. 

Compoeition — Deed .. ,. 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Rs. 50 . . ..08 

Exceeding Rs. 50, not exceeding Rs. 100 1 0 

Exceeding Rs. 100 but does not exceed 

Rs. 200 2 0 

Exceeding Rs. 200 but does not exceed 

Rs. 800 4 8 

For every Rs. 100 oi part in excess of 
Rs. 100 up to Ra. 1,000 .. ..1 8 

For every Rs. 500, or part thereof, m 
excess of Rs. 1,000 7 8 


Conveyance relating to immoveable property 
situate within the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Karachi, for the entries In artiide 
28 the following entries shall be substituted, 
namely . — 

2.8. Conveyance (as defined by section 2 
(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 
under No. 62 — 


1 

Bom- 

bay. 

Rs. a. 


Where the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
fortli therein does not 
exceed Rs. 50 . . ..08 

Where it exceeds Rs. 60 but 
does not exceed Rs. 100 . . 1 0 

Where it exceeds Rs 100 but 
docs not exceed Rs. 200 . . 2 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 200 but 
does not exceed Rs. 300 . . 8 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 300 but 
does not exceed Rs. 400 . . 12 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 400 but 
does not exceed Rs. 500 . . 15 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 500 but 

does not exceed Rs. 600. 19 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 600 but 
does not exceed Rs. 700 . . 22 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 700 but 
does not exceed Rs. 800 . . 26 0 


Where it exceeds Rs. 800 but 
does not exceed Rs. 900 . . 29 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 900 but 
does not exceed Rs. 1,000. . 33 0 
And for every Rs. 600 or 
part thereof In excess of 
Rs. 1,000 17 8 


2 

Ahmeda- 
bad, 
Poona <fe 
Karachi, 
Rs. a. 


0 8 
1 0 
2 0 
6 8 
9 0 
11 8 
14 0 
16 8 
19 0 
21 8 
24 0 

12 8 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


fis. a. 

Copy of Extract — It the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 


exceed I Bupee .10 

In any other case 2 0 


Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original Instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees — 

The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case .. .. 2 0 

Delivery Order 0 1 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil 600 0 


Policy of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium does not 

exceed rates of 2a., or J percent, of 
amount insured 

In any other case for Rs. 1,000 or part 
thereof 

(2) For time— Fox every Rs. 1,000 or 
part Insured, not exc. 6 months 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 
Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 


Rs. a. 


0 1 
0 1 
0 2 
0 4 


In the case of an Attorney . . . . 500 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. ..10 0 

Divorce 5 0 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. •• .. 20 0 

Lease — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity, same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease If no fine or premium or advance 
bad been paid or delivered. 


Letter — Allotment of Shares .. ..0 2 

Credit 0 2 

License .. 10 0 


(3) Fire — When the sum insured does 


not exceed Rs. 5,000 0 8 

In any other case 1 0 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art. 63 (Receipt). 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 
Railway accident, valid for a single 
Journey only 0 1 

In any other case — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness w’here such amount does not 
exceed Bs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Rs. 1,000, for every 


Rs. 1,000 or part 0 2 

(5) or other Insurance, not specL 
ficaUp provided for — 

For every sum not exceeding 

Rs. 250 0 2 

Exceed I dr Rs. 250 but not exceed- 
ing Rs. 500 0 4 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs. 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part . . ..06 


If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates. 


idemo. of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles ot Association 30 0 


If not so accompanied .. .. 80 0 

Notarial Act 2 0 


Note or Memo, Intimating the purchase 

or sale— 

(а) Of any Goods exc. In value Rs. 20. 0 4 

(б) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding In value Rs. 20 — 
a. 2 for every Rs. 5.000, or part. 

(66) Of Government Security — 

Subject to a maximum of Rs. 20, 

2 as. for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 


Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master . . 10 
Partnership — Where the capital does not 

exceed Rs. 500 5 0 

In any other case •• .. .. 20 0 

Dissolution of 10 o 


' Insurance by way of Indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1923. For every Rs. 100 or 
part payable as premium . . 0 1 
In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another— 1 of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
Included in Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other pro^rty against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 
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Bb, a. 

Power of Attorney — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents. 

In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . . ..10 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 1 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above .. .. 2 0. 

Authorising not more than 6 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more j 
than 1 transaction, or generally . • 10 0 

Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . . . 20 0 j 

When given for consideration and 
aiiliorising the Attorney to sell any im« 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi* 
deration. 

In any other case, for cacii person 


authorised . . . . . . . 2 0 j 

Pro-tiissorj Notes — 

(o) When payable on demand — 

(i) When the amount or value does 

not exceed Its. 250 . , ..0 1 

(ii) When the amount or value ex- 

ceeds Rs. 250 but does not ex- 
ceed Rs, 1,000 0 2 

(ill) In any other case 0 4 


(h) When payable othi'rwise than on 
demand — 'llie same duty as a Bill 
ot exchange for the same amount 
payable othcnvlse than on demand. 


VroleU of Bill or hole . . . . ..20 

Protest by the Master of a Ship .. ..2 0 

Proxy . . 2 

Receipt for value exc. Bs. 20 . . ..01 


Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

( 0 ) If the consideration for which tlie 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Bs. 1,000 — the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Boconveyance. 

(b) In any other case 10 0 

ReUase-^tlmt is to say, any instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon aiiotlier person or against any 
specified property- 

fa) If the amoumtor value of the claim 
does not exceed Bs. 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Belease. 

(6) In any other case 10 0 

Respondentia Bond — The same duty as a 
Bond for th amount of the loan 
secured. 


Bs. a. 

Security Bond — (a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Bs. 1,000 — 

The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured. 

{b) In any other case 10 0 

Settlement — The same duty as a Bond 
(but m its application to the cities 
of Bombay, Ahmednbad, Poona and 
Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart is immoveable 
and the puriiose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for the sum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
- -settled as set forth in such settlement. 

Revocation of Settlement. — The same duty 
as a Bond (but in its application to the 
cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karachi the same duty as a con- 
veyance if the proiierty set apart is 
immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or religious) for a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
property concerned as set forth in the 
instiumcnt of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-voarrant to bearer Issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order 0 1 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease Is chargeable does not 
exceed Bs. 5 — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

Transfers of Shares — One-half of the duty 
payable on a Conveyance tor a consi- 
deration equal to the value of the share. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance — If duty on such does not 
exceed Bs. 10 — The duty with which 
such Bond, (fee., is chargeable. 

In any other case 10 0 

— of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General’s Act, 1874, Section 31. 10 0 

— of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease— The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 

not exceeding 15 0 

Bevocation of — Ditto, but not exceeding 10 0 
Warrant for Goods .. .. .,0 8 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re- 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
In 1885 by Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be : — 

firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to th6 latter 
country. 

With these objefcts in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and In providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that — 

“The objects [of the Indian National 
Congress ate the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation b> 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostormg 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, econo OGic and industrial 
resources of the country.** 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a rc-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Amblca 
Oharan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial ; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 


tremists was fundamental ; the Extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress pa3<«ed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and ids 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India. 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extreme leftists described as a climb- 
down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
left, with the result tliat for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of pur]) 08 e between the 
Liberals and CongressnKjn. At its 1928 Session 
the Congress, while adhering to independenee, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status if granted, be- 
fore the end of 1929. Things were tending towards 
a satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
half of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Hound Table Conference to bo 
convened m England between representatives 
of England and tlie two Indias. Here was the 
parting of the ways. The Jiibcrals went their 
way and the Congress its own. In fulfilment 
of the “ ultimatum ” issued at its previous 
Session, the Congress, at its 1929 Session, 
declared for complete independenee or “ Puma 
Swaraj.” 'J'hroiighout the year 1930 the Con- 
gress w'us engaged in a d(5ilancc of the law of the 
land which, it was hoped, would help India, 
to attain complete mde]>(‘ndcnec. Early next 
year the Congress actually suspended civil 
disobedience by vii’tue of an agreement arrived 
at with the Government, but the fulfilment of 
the terms of this agreement gave rise to trou- 
ble and another agreement was concluded. 
As a result oi tins Mr. Gandhi, on behalf of the 
Congress, actually went to liOndon to take part 
in the Hound Table Conference. While he was 
away tilings took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters ri'acliod a crisis with the 
birth ol tlic New Year. In 1932 the Govern- 
ment bent'all its efforts to making it imjiossible 
tor tlie Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fully in its object. Con- 
gress was crushed and all forms ot Congress work 
throughout the country were successfully 
prevented. In fact as W('ll as in law Congress 
ceased to exist. In the iiiiddle of 1934 the 
civil disobedience movement, whn b liadicndered 
the Congics.s illegal, w^as withdiawn. At 
present, the Congn'ss is once again a constitu- 
tion.il organisation, most ol wiiose activities 
aie legitimate and lawful It lias onee again 
decided to contest elections to tlie legislatiiics. 
Mr. Gandhi, is no loiigei at its head, liaviiig 
rctiu'd tiom it and from politics. He is concen- 
trating his attention ou tlie levival and develop- 
ment ol dying or dead village industries. 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was in 1920 that Mr. Gandhi, who had only 
in the previous year unsuccessfully smarted his 
Passive Hesistance struggle as a protest against 
the Howlatt Act, conceived his idea of non- 
co-operation. Originally intended to be a 
protest against the British policy towards 


Turkey, the “fighting” of two other grievance 
was later on added to its first object, namely, 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martial 
Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for 
India. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Shaukat All were 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutta Special Congress 
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to endorae their programme of *' progressive 
non-violent non-co-operation** which was 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur 
which, on Mr. Gandhi’s motion, changed its 
old creed into *‘the attainment by India of 
Swaraj by all legitimate and peaceful means.” 
The stem measures adopted by local Govern- 
ments led to the imprisonment of a large 
number of active Congressmen with the 
result that the Ahmedabad Congress in 1921 
made a “grim resolve*’ to challenge the “re- 
pression movement” by appointing Mr. Gandhi 
as dictator and by resolving to start a “No 
Tax” campaign at Bardolh The riots in Chauri 
Chaura in 1022, preceded by the Bombay rioth 
in 1021 during the Prince of Wales* visit (see 
1023 and 1924 editions of this book) opened 
Mr. Gandhi’s eyes to the Impossibility of main- 
taining a non-violent atmosphere under exciting 
conditions. He suspended his proposed civil 
disobedience campaign, and replaced it by what 
Is known as the Bardoli Programme which es- 
chewed all the aggressive items of non-co-opera- 
tion in favour of the promotion of inter- 
communal unity and khaddar. Soon after 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment for six 
years. (See 1023 and 1024 editions.) 

This turn of events threw cold water on the 
enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got dis- 
couraged. In order, therefore, to sound the 
country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
more,the All-India Congress Committeeappoint 
ed a Committee, known as the Civil Disobedience 
Committee, in June 1022. The Committee 
toured the country and in (October, 1022, pro- 
duced two reports, one favouring Council entry 
to offerobstructlon to Govemmentand the other 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoli 
Programme. A battle royal ensued between 
the two parties for two or three years, the Swara- 
jists— or the “Co-operators,” as they were 
derisively called by the non-co-operators — 
carrying the day throughout. Every little 
triumph of the Swarajists meant a diminution 
of the prestige and influence of the l^i-CTiangers. 
This went on for some time until the Belgaum 
session of the Congress, presided over by 
Mr. Gandhi himself, suspended the non-co- 
operation programme. Thereby the movement 
was practically killed, and, strange to say, it 
received its death-blow at the hands of the 
very author of its being. But the fond parent 
did not lose heart and bided his time. Uis 
chance came in 1928 when the Congress was 
split into two warring camps. One was ready 
to accept Dominion Status for India, while the 
other would have nothing short of indepen- 
dence. At the psychological moment, Mr. 
Gandhi staged a re-entry into the political 
arena— he had been but a silent spectator during 
the five preceding years — and, professing to 
effect a compromise within the Congress, provided 
a loophole for the revival of non-co-operation. 
Although Dominion Status was actually declared 
in 1920 to be the goal of Indian political progress, 
Mr. Gandhi insisted on having it on the spot 
and when that was naturally refused he returned 
to bis old love, non-co-operation and boycott. 
He had been biding his time, and the astute 
politician, that he is, he reintroduced in 
December 1020 his formula that had been dead 
five years. Indeed the Congress Executive 


was authorised to give the simal also for a 
campaign of non-payment of taxes and civil 
disobedience. Early in 1030 the Congress 
executive appointed Mr. Gandhi as “ Dictator” 
for all India and gave him power to launch 
civil disobedience as and when he thought 
fit. This Mr. Gandhi did in March and practi- 
cally the whole country was set ablaze. There 
was open defiance of the law all over the land, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Government 
to put down illegal activities. ’The movement 
waned by the end of the year through sheer ex- 
haustion and civil disobedience was suspended 
early in 1031 as a result of negotiations between 
the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi. The year 1931 
was a year of negotiations* although the dis- 
cussions centred on alleged breaches of the 
Viceroy-Gandhi understanding. The efforts for 
peace were carried to the point of inducing 
Mr. Gandhi to participate in the Bound Table 
Conference in London to formulate a consti- 
tution for India. All this, however, proved 
to be a lull in the storm which again broke out 
in fuller fury early in the New Year. On the 
ground that the Government had broken the 
understanding arrived at between the Viceroy 
and Mr. Gandhi, the Congress leader declared 
in favour of a revival of aggressive non-co- 
oi)eration. The Government, however, was 
apparently prepared for it ; simultaneously with 
the announcement of the Congress decision 
the Government set in motion its powerful 
machinery and grappled with the renewed non- 
co-operation movement before it had time to 
take root again. Civil disobedience was scotched 
before it was born this time. In short the 
Government killed the non-co-operation move- 
ment. Another attempt was made in the 
middle of 1933 to revive it in an attenuated 
form, but the ” individual civil disobedience **, 
as it was called, was still born. This fell flat. 
Very few people ciime forward to practise this 
kind of resistance to authority, while the 
Government’s measures to put down lawless- 
ness any lorm continued unabated. Thus the 
campaign died a natural death. Even this 
attenuated lorm of non-co-operation was 
formally withdiawn in 1934, when Mr. Gandhi 
advised its abandonment, reserving to himself 
alone the light to use the weaiion at the proper 
time. 

Tlie career of the Congress between the Bel- 
gaum session, when the N. C. O. movement was 
suspended, and the years 1920-30, when civil 
disobedience was revived, was comparatively 
dull. (See earlier issues of Indian Year Book). 
The next few years saw the two great civil 
disobedience movements. 

From very early in the year 1932 the country 
was in the grip of the civil disobedience move- 
ment and the measures which the Government 
adopted to suppress it. After the Government 
Imd put about 76,000 persons in jaU all over 
the country, the movement, as stated before, 
began to wane and by the end of the year it 
had nearly disappeared. 

In the latter half of 1932 His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment published what is known as the Communal 
Award laying down what it considered to be an 
equitable settlement of the mutual claims of 
the different religious sections in the country 
os regards seats in the legislatures and toe' 
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proportion in which they should be divided 
among them. This award was necessitated 
by the failure of the representatives of different 
communities to arrive at a common settlement 
during the first two sessions of the Eound Table 
Conference. In the course of the second R.T.C. 
the minorities, consisting of the Muslims, the 
depressed classes and the Anglo-Indians, arrived 
at a mutual settlement known as the Minorities 
Pact which, they claimed, had the support 
of 46 per cent, of the population of India. 

When the Award was published it was strongly 
resented by the Hindu community and by the 
extreme section of the Muslim community 
which did not get everything that was claimed 
for the community. In the Punjab and Bengal, 
especially, it led to a strong agitation on the 
part of the Hindus. 

A section of public men made repeated 
attempts to arrive at a mutual settlement in 
order to replace the Award as provided in 
the Award itself, but nothing resulted. 

Similarly there was great dissatisfaction 
among the Hindu community about the separate 
electorates on which basis provision had been 
made in the Communal Award for the represen- 
tation of the depressed classes. The Hindus 
claimed that the depressed classes, being but a 
section of the Hindu community, should not 
be permanently separated from the bulk of 
the Hindu community. Mr. Gandhi from his 
prison (.ell made it a question of conscience and 
suddenly declared a fast unto death unless the 
Communal Award was amended in respect of 
the representation of the depressed classes 
by means of separate electorates. 

This sudden declaration led to a commotion 
in the country and several leaders gathered 
together in Poona and, with the help of 
Dr. Ambcdkar and Rao Bahadur Raja, repre- 
senting the two rival groups of the depressed 
classes, and the help of representative Hindus 
like Pandit Malaviya, arrived at a formula 
known as the Poona Pact, which was a modi- 
fication of that portion of the Communal Award 
which dealt with the representation of the 
depressed classes. As the crisis in Mr. Gandhi’s 
life was approaching, owing to prolonged fast, 
the Prime Minister and the British Cabinet lost 
no time in effecting a modification of the Award 
as desired by the signatories to the Poona Pact. 
(See last year’s Indian Year Book ) 

An incidental effect of this fast of Mr. Gandhi 
was that it served to bring him once more in 
the Limelight after months of obscurity. As 
during the past two or three years the Congress 
stood for Mr. Gandhi and vice versa and as the 
Government had successfully suppressed the 
Congress movement, Mr. Gandhi^s name and 
personality recoded into the background at least 
temporarily. This oblivion into which 
Mr. Gandhi had been forcibly thrust was shat- 
tered by the ** fast unto death”, and he became 
once more the dynamic influence of the previous 

ar. It is true that his activities were confined 
the uplift of the depressed classes, but the 
contact that he tiras thereby enabled to establish 
with the outer world served to hearten his 
sympathisers. Daring the fast he was given the 


I option of leaving the jail and choosing his own 
I residence, provided he undertook not to take any 
part in the civil disobedience movement, but 
Mr. Gandhi did not avail himself of this condi- 
tional offer of freedom and continued to remain 
in jaU. 

Even after he broke his fast ho was permitted 
to continue his activities for the amelioration 
of the condition of the depressed classes and to 
work for the abolition of untouchabllity from 
within his prison cell. His agitation for a change 
in the age-long social law among Hindus pro- 
voked a counter-agitation on the part of orthodox 
Hindus who went to the length of suggesting 
that even if it meant Mr. Gandhi’s death they 
would not surrender an inch. 'J’he outburst 
of social reformist enthusiasm engendered by 
the ” fast unto death ” gradually waned and 
in certain respects even a set-back ensued. 
Untouchables’ claim for equality with caste 
Hindus in the matter of entry into temples led 
to clashes. These circumstances induced 
Mr. Gandhi to undertake an unconditional fast 
for twenty-one days. Thus once again Con- 
gress leaders and sympathisers had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the author of non-co-operation in 
the public eye, though in a non-political sphere. 

In consideration of the moral and spiritual 
value attached by Mr. Gandhi to his new fast 
and in view of his old age and weakened state 
of health, Government unconditionally released 
him the day after ^he commencement of the fast 
Immediately after his release Mr. Gandhi 
suspended civil disobedience for six weeks, and 
the period of suspension was subsequently 
extended till August 1. The fast ran its pros- 
cribed course and was broken at the end of three 
weeks. Mr. Gandhi is an adept in fasting for 
long periods and therefore stood the ordeal very 
well. Very soon he regained his normal health. 
During his convalescence he hold consultation 
with Mr. M. S. Aney, the acting President of the 
Congress, and with Dr. M. A. Ansar, and Dr. 
B. C. Roy, two leading Congressmen, who were 
attending upon him as his medical advisers. As 
a result of these conversations, Mr. Gandhi 
convened an informal conference of such of the 
leading Congressmen as were out of jail at the 
time for considering how far and in what 
direction the Congress should change its policy. 
The Conference met in Poona in the middle of 
July and was attended by representative 
Congressmen from all over the country. 

Mr. Gandlii had in the meanwhile sent 
I for the lit. Hon. V. S. Sastri, who came 
I from Coimbatore. One could now gauge what 
his advice must have been, but it is clear that 
the Congress leader paid little heed to his 
counsel. 

The proceedings of the Conference were 
throughout lively. Two schools of thought 
emerged from the discussions : one held that 
civU disobedience had had sufficient trial but 
had failed to achieve the end in view, “ as the 
repressive policy of Government has proved 
too strong for it”; the other school was 
not willing to admit defeat. Even though the 
number of persons ready to go to jail and make 
sacrifices for the country was steadily falling, it 
was argued, it was not numbers but the deter- 
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inlnation to win freedom which was an important engage itself in active work In the cause of the 
factor in changing the mentality of Government, peasants and workers. In short, he adumb- 
Many favoured the abandonment of civil rated an economic scheme based on his socialistic 
disobedience and openly acknowledged the ideals. Mr. Gandhi, however, accepted the 
failure of the movement, but it seemed cleai young leader's scheme as an ideal, but refused 
that Air. Gandhi refused to surrcudei , according to adopt it as a working programme for the 
to iiim a Batyagralii should not rest until lus immediate future. They agreed to differ and 
objective was attained. each pursued his own course. 

Eventually the Conference resolved to with- Mr. Gandhi left Poona and reached 
draw civil disobedience as from August 1, Ahmedabad through Bombay. Anticipating 
provided an honoiiiablc agreement was reached \m sudden arrest, he dismantled his Sabarmati 
with the Vieeioy iiy Mr. Gandhi, who was Ashram, giving the inmates full freedom to act 
autliorised to seek an interview with lus as they liked, either to follow him to lail or 
Excellency for that imrpose. The Conference U) work for their ideals according to their lights, 
refused unconditionally to withdraw civil He offered the Ashram property to Government 
disobedience or to ae-cept Mr. Gandhi’s sugges- and at the same time intimated his desire to 
tion to replace inass civil disobedience by march to the village of liaas, accomxianied by a 
individual civil disobedience. few devoted followers, to practice “ individual 

civil disobedience.” The contemplated march 

In pursuance of this resolution, Mr. Gandhi was prevented and Air. Gandhi and his followers 
requested the Viceroy to giant him an inter- were taken into custody.. The Congress 
view, but the request wa.s turned down on the dictator was taken to Yeravda and served with 
ground that the interview was for the pui-pose an order under the Criminal Law Amendment 
of initiating negotiations with Government Act rcbtricting his movements, which he 
regarding conditions for the withdrawal of civil naturally disobeyed. Thereupon he was 
disobedience and that Government could not le-arrested, tried in court and sentenced to one 
enter into any negotiations for the withdrawal year’s imprisonment in “ A ” class. He was 
of a wholly unconstitutional movement. A thus no more a State prisoner detained under a 
second request by Mr. Gandhi, offering to century-old regulation at the will of the executive 
explain to the Viceroy that the proceedings of government, enjoying extra-penitentiary rights 
the Poona Conference, taken as a whole, weie ni respect of interview, etc., but an ordinary 
calculated to bring about honourable peace, met prisoner like other iiolitical offenders. This 
with a similar late. 1'he reply to the second circurnstamse notwithstanding, Mr. Gandhi 
request was that tliere could be no question ot insisted on being given the same facilities to 
holding conversations with the representative ol do propaganda on bchall ot the Harijans 
an association winch had not abandoned a as he enjoyed during his incarceration 
movement intended to coerce Government by under liegulation HI ol 1818. As a special 
means ol unlawful activities. case Government waived certain of the jail rules 

and allowed iiim, within limits, to direct tlie 

Soon after the conclusion of the Conference, Jlarijan uplilt movement. He first accepted these 
Mr. Alley, the acting President of tlie Congress, concessions, but changed lus mind and announced 
issued a statement in whlc-h he letusod uncondi- a hunger strike until he was given the former 
tioualiy to witlidraw the civil di 80 bediem;e facilities. Government remained unmoved and 
movement, but ordered the discontinuance foi after a few davs’ fast he was removed to liospital 
the time being of all mass civil disobedience, still as a prisoner. Wlien, however, he entered the 
including the no-tax and no-ient campaigns, danger zone, he was miconditionally released 
reserving tlie riglit to any individual who migiit on medical advice. He bioko ins fast, but 
be ready lor suffering. The secret methods declared that he would not exploit the release 
adopted till tlien were to be abandoned and all granted under such peculiar circumstances to 
Congress organisations, iiicluduig the oflicc of further imlitical ends. He would consider 
the A.I.C.O., should cease to exist for the time himself a pohtical prisoner till the expiry ot the 
being. penod of sentence imposed on him. During 

all this period there was very little Congress 

Meanwhile, Pandit Jawaharlal Neliru was activity. Government did not allow the 
released from jail a short wliile before lus time, Congress to raise its head. What little interest 
owing to the serious condition of his mother’s there ivas m tJongress woik was side-tracked 
health. Tlus gave him an opiKirtunity of and people’s attention, was diverted to Harijan 
meeting Air. Gandhi and they had scveial days’ work— one more instance of how the Congress 
close consultations. It was agreed that they was Mr. Gandhi and vice versa during the past 
should record their respective opinions on the few years. Ho threw himself heart and soul 
Congress policy in the form of letters to each into the Harijan campaign, but as far as politics 
other and these w'ere later published. Sharp were concerned he issued on himself a self- 
dltferences of opinion manifested themselves restricting ordinance. Government let him free 
during these conversations, but the two leaders to tour the country uiging the removal of 
agreed to ignore them for the present and con- untouehabihty, collecting funds for the educa- 
centrate on such aspects of Congress work which tion and social amelioration of the Depressed 
were common ground between them. From the Classes, pleading with high class Hmdus to open 
published correspondence between them it the doors of caste temples to Harijan worshippers 
became known tliat Pandit Nehru insisted that and to give them the use of pubhc roads, wells, 
the Congress sliould put into practice its etc. He visited several places in the Kamatak, 
professed sympathy for the masses and not rest Andlira, the Tamil Districts and Malabar, 
content with meie paper resolutions. He '^ould including Mysore, Cochin, Travancore ^ nd 
have the Congress come into the open and Hyderabad States. He met with opposition 
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from orthodox Hindus, and rowdy scenes and 
even clashes occurred at more than one place 
between the Sanatanists (orthodox people) and 
the reformers. 

The tour was interrupted by the disaster in 
Bihar where unprecedented earthquake shocks 
had laid waste fiel<ls and reduced towns to ruin 
On rcacliing Patna after same delay Mr Gandhi 
found that the situation called for immediate 
and sustained relief and reconstruction, and at a 
meeting of the Central Ilelief Committee he 
announced his readiness to offer the respec-tful 
co-operation of the Congress with Government 
in affording relief to the destitute victims. Once 
before Congress leaders had taken an active 
interest in the proceedings of the Assembly in 
connection with the Temple Entry Bill (which 
has been circulated for eliciting public opinion) ; 
and uow in the face of a great disaster the 
Congress again decided to co-operate. Manv 
attached great significance to this gesture and 
foresaw the development of co-operation in other 
fields of public activity. 

In fact, the country had been prepared for a 
change in Congicss policy. One small but 
important section of Congressmen in Maharashtia 
(including the Beiars) pioclaimed a revolt 
against civil disobedience and started a separate 
party within the Congress to work for the lifting 
of the ban on Councils and to contest the 
elections under the new reform scheme. The 
Democratic Swaraj Party (as the new organisa- 
tion was called) was composed piedommantly, 
of right wing Congressmen of the Maharaslitra 
districts of Bombay and C P 'I’liis constituted 
a definite move to break the influence of Mi 
Gandhi and his junta on nationalist opinion m 
the country. The three articles of the Party 
are firstly, the achievement of complete 
independence by all legitimate and peaceful 
means should be the country’s goal , secondly, 
civil disobedience, wh ther of the individual oi 
mass variety, should in the present circumstances 
of the country be withdrawn ; and, thudly, all 
representative institutions from the village 
panchayats to the Central Legislature should be 
captured for the political advaiiceinent of the 
country. This paity fared badly at the elec- 
tions to the Assembly and at one time the 
proposal was sciioiisly made that the paity 
should be wound up Eventually, howcvci, 
it was decided to continne its activities. As 
a political foice, the p^irty commands little 
influence outside Maharashtia. 

These efforts were assisted by similar action 
by other sections of Congiossmcn in Madras and 
the Andhra Provinces. The intensity of revolt 
grew steadily until an attempt was made to 
convene a conference during the Easter at 
Delhi to discuss the re-orientation of Congress 
policy. 

The Congress in 1934-35. 

The position of the Congiess early in 1934 
was that of an institution existing only in 
name. Individual civil disobedience had long 
ceased to exist. Eveiy Congress and allied 
organisation was under the Government ban. 
Most Congress leaders were in jail. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Ifehru was prosecuted and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for sedition in respect 
of certain advice he gave to the youth of Bengal. 
Mr. Gandhi’s own personal influence, which 


liad suffered considerably owing to the failure 
of his second civil disobedience movement, 
was further reduced bv tiie opposition which his 
Harijan campaign piodiued among orthodox 
Hindus. Government showed no inclination 
to relax their moasuies against tlie Congress 
as long as the latter was committed on paper to 
a lawless cam]>uign. 

It was in these circumstances that a group of 
piominent Congicssmen, wiio had come out of 
jail, met in Hombay to considei the advisability 
of a re-oricntation of Congress ])olicy. 'riic rank 
and file of Congressmen regarded the move with 
suspicion and thought that it was intended to 
go back on the policy which had been jnactised 
since 1930. Prem.ituK^ disclosuieiu tlie piess 
of the intention of tliese li'adeis eansed an 
uproar, and the luomotcrs beat a hasty, hut 
teiiipora i y , retr ea t . 

Meanwhile Di Ansaii, Dr B C Hoy and other 
leaders held consultations with Mr. Gandhi and 
apparently hi ought to his notice the iccling 
ot restlessness among the Congress workois. 
'riic shrewd dictator perceived that revolt was 
in the ail and he was not slow to yield. 

Leadeis had a heady met in DidhI and had 
decided on a imitative jnogi amine to revive the 
Swarajya Patty ot 1923-24. Mi. Gandhi gave 
foTiiial sanction to this proiiosal. and at the 
sime time withdrew iiidividiial civil disobedience 
which was deeidei' upon at Poona in the pre- 
vious year. But hc‘ sisuikmI in no mood to 
abandon tlie pnnelple Altliougli he was 
agreeable to dissociate the Coiigiess as an insti- 
tution troiu the lawless movement, he 
deelaicd tliat his taitb in SatNagiaha was so 
stioiig that h(‘ could nevm give it nji, and 
reseived to himsidl the nglit to jiiaetise civil 
disobediciK e, it and when the inner man” 
called upon him to do so. At the same time 
lie mad(* it cleai tliat Ik* did not want eithei the 
Congiess as an institution oi any (longiessinan 
individually to lollow his lootsteps The 
statement issued by him expLuning tliese d(*ci- 
sioiis east a slur on tlio mass ot (Xmgiessmen, 
whom he accused ot sliding irom the high 
level ot integrity and p.itiiotism which he had 
set himsell oi wiiidi tliey had adlieied to in the 
first eiviJ disobedieiK e niovt*ment Not a tew 
(!ougi ess leadeis jiiotested against this iinpliea- 
tioa, Mr (fa ndlii also noticed that tlieie was 
strong inclination on the paitotmany (Congress- 
men to cntei the Councils, and he leadily gave 
in. Although lie lefusi'd to iliange his own 
opinion witli reg.ud to the Council programme, 
he was toleaant enough to welcome the icvival 
of the Swarajya Party and the Delhi decision 
to take part in the impending clectien to the 
Assembly. He sLited ; “ 1 feel that it is not 
only the right but it is the duty of every Congiess- 
luaii, who some reason or other does not want 
to, oi cannot, take jiait in tlie civil resistiinec 
movement and who has billed in entering into 
the Legist! tines, to seek entry and form combi- 
nations in oidei to piosceutea programme which 
he 01 they believe to be in the interest ot the 
country”. He went a step fuitliei and added, 

Coubistimtly with my view above mentioned, 
I shall be at the disposal of the party at all 
tunes and render such assistant e as it is in 
my power to give”. 
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This gladdened the Council entry group which 
went on with its programme with a great deal 
of enthusiasm. Notwithstanding Mr. Gandhi’s 
blessing, however, the left-wing of the Congress 
protested aloud against tlie wateiing down of 
their militant programme and a battle royal 
was waged, reminlsceiit of the pro-changc-no- 
changc light ten years before. A meeting of 
those in favour of entering the Coumdls was 
held at Kanchi in May, wlicn tlie policy and 
programme of tlie party were linally adopted 
It was made clear tlmt they would not enter the 
legislatures with a view to co-opciatlng with 
Government and working the reforms embodied 
in the White Tapei, but to carry on the light 
within the constitution Itself. Some of the 
objects of the party were to secure the repeal 
erf “ repressive laws ”, to agitate for the release 
of all political prisoners, to lesist all acts which 
might bo tulculated to exploit the country, 
to move resolutions and introfluco and suppoit 
measures and bills necessary for the healthy 
growth of national life anil the <5onscquent 
displacement of tlie buieaucracy, and generally 
to work for the economic, social and political 
Improvement of the masses The conference 
regarded the White Paper as “ a negation of the 
national demand made liy Mr, Gandhi on behalf 
of the Congress at the secund Hound ’Pable 
Conference and as calculated to perpetuate the 
political subjection and economic exploitation 
of the Indian people”. It was resolved that the 
Swarajya Party should take necessary steps 
to Hficuro the rejeotion of the White Paper 
by tlio country. Tlie conference claimed foi 
India tlio right of self-determination and expres- 
sed tlie opinion that the only method to apply 
tliat principle was to convene a constituent 
assembly representative ot all sections of the 
Indian people to frame an acceptable constitu- 
tion. 'Phe que.stion of the- Coinnuiual Award 
was shirked by the conteicucc, winch refused 
to express anv opinion thereon and deferred 
it till the meeting of the constituent assembly. 

The withdrawal of individual civil disobedi- 
ence was ])roi)osed bv Gr, AnsaiJ. (Council 
enthusiasts, who were diffident about the success 
of their move, had the satisfaction of flndmg 
that not only did the All-India i-ougross Com- 
mittee adopt their T’roposal but it went a step 
further and actually undertook to conduct the 
(buiicil programme in the name of the (’ongress 
itself. The A. 1, (J. C. agreed to set up a (Jon- 
gress Parliamentary Board, to organise and 
conduct the election campaign and to give 
directions to the Congress nominees in the 
Assembly from time to time. 

The Patna meeting is important in that it 
showed that although Mr. Gandhi had failed 
in his civil disobedience movement and although 
he uttered some unpopular remarks before and 
during the proceedings of the A. I. G. C., his 
hold on the rank and file of Congressmen was 
so strong that his new scheme went through 
unscathed. Another feature of the Patna 
meeting was the evidence it afforded of the 
growing strength of the Socialist section inside 
the Congress. | 

The next phase in recent Congress history 
occurred in Bombay, where a meeting of the 
executive of the Congress was held. Soon 


after the Swarajist meeting at Eanchi it became 
evident that a large section of Congressmen 
were opposed to the manner in which the 
Swarajists fought shy of the Communal Award. 
The Hindu element in the Congress was very 
loud ill protesting tliat a national institution 
like the Congres.s ought not to be silent when 
” an unnational award” was sought to he thrust 
on the nation. It was argued that the Com- 
munal Award and the separate electorates 
which it perpetuated would inevitably tend to 
break up the country Into watertight communal 
compartments and discourage the fusion of 
the various communities into one nation. The 
accusation was openly made that Mr. Gandhi 
and the Swarajist leaders of the Congress, in 
their anxiety to rusli through their Council 
piogramme, had capitulated to the Nationalist 
Muslims in the Congress and surrendered the 
legitimate lights and interests of the Hindu 
community. 

There was a prolonged discussion in the 
Working Committee on tins issue, hut no 
agreement was possible. While Pandit Madan 
Mohan Mala viva and Mr Aney were very strong 
on this question and demanded a categorical 
lepudiatioii of the Communal Award, Hr. Ansari 
and his Mu^hiii colleagues would not hear of 
any move to condemn the Award. Right wing 
Hindu Congressmen, headtid by Mr. Gandhi, 
held tliat the only possible compromise in the 
circumstances was to say nothing about the 
Communal Award. Their ostensiide reason 
was that the Congress, being a non-eommunal 
institution, could not afford to alienate the 
Muslims for fear lest the national character of 
the institution should he destroyed. It was 
apparent, however, that their non-committal 
attitude on the question of the Award was due 
to a fear that if they said anything against 
the Award even the Nationalist Muslims would 
leave the Congress and expose it to the accusa- 
tion that it was only a Hindu organisation. 
The Hindu party was in a minority in the 
Working Committee, and Pandit Malaviya and 
Mr. Aney had no course but to resign from 
the Committee. I’he cleavage which occurred 
in Bombay grew wider as the controversy spread 
all over the country. Efforts were made in the 
succeeding weeks to effect a rapprochement, but 
as nothing came out tf them Pandit Malaviya 
decided to form what was emailed the Congress 
Nationalist Party. The objects of this party 
were the same as those of the Congress itself, 
but on the question of the Communal Award 
it was definitely and clearly opposed to the 
Award as being ”anti-national and unjust to the 
Hindu community ”. 

This breakaway from the Congress was hailed 
by moderate elements in the country as the 
possible nucleus of a moderate progressive 
party. Pandit Malaviya Inmself at first encour- 
aged this hope and many were expecting that 
the new party would so frame its creed and 
policy as to admit non-Congress progressives. 
A conference was held in Calcutta m the autumn 
to inaugurate the new party, but Pandit lalaviya 
was overwhelmed by Bengal Congressmen, 
who refused to agree to the membership of the 
party being thrown open to non-Congressmen. 
In the result the new party was formed as a 
dissentient section within the Congress itself. 
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Meanwhile the Congress Parliamentary Board 
organised a country-wide campaign to capture 
seats in the Assembly. Government were for 
a time undecided on the question of the dis- 
solution of the old Assembly, and it was known 
that lengthy correspondence was going on 
between Delhi and Whitehall. Eventually, 
however, it was decided to dissolve the old 
Assembly, but long before the decision was 
announced the Congress Party had entered the 
election arena. The newly formed Nationalist 
Party also entered the lists and put up a bold 
light. Between the war cries of these two 
parties the slogans of loss vocaI organisations 
like the Liberals, Independents and the Justicites 
in Madras were lost. Moreover, a great wave 
of enthusiasm swept the country following the 
holding of the tlongress session in Bombay 
in October, 1934, after four and a half years’ 
inactivity. Efficient organisation and popular 
sentiment strengthened the Congress candi- 
dates, who scored a signal victory at the polls 
in November. They held out vague promises, 
such as the “ rejccton ” of the reforms scheme, 
the repeal of “ repressive laws ” and the setting 
up of a constituent assembly to decide the 
future constitution of India. The Parlia- 
mentary Board was hard put to it, however, 
to explain its attitude towards the Communal 
Award, but it had behind it leaders like Mr 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr. (J. Bajagopalachariar 
who were held in high, esteem. Mr. Gandhi 
himself is believed to have taken an active 
part in espousing the cause of the official Con- 
gress candidates. 

In the midst of the election campaign* 
Mr. Gandhi announced his intention to 
retire from the Congress and active political 
life. Various interpretations were put upon 
this announcement. Mi. Gandhi’s own leasons 
wore that he found that the rank and file of 
Congressmen weie not true to the (Congress 
creed of peace and non-violence, that they liad 
slid down from the pinnacle of Hatyagraha, and 
tliat in the circumstances lie had no place in 
the (foiigress. Another argument advanced 
by him was tliat his presence only encouraged 
hypocrisy among them and he was a dead 
weight on tlie Congress which, instead of bene- 
fltting bv his presence and leadership, was 
actually handicapped and deteriorated into a 
corrupt, inefheient and untruthful organisation 
Critics regarded Mr. Gandhi’s decision as a 
confession of failure and saw in it a desire to 
make a graceful retreat from an organisation 
which he had failed to lead to victory. There 
was naturally a gieat effort to get Mr. Gandhi 
to reconsider his decision, but he stuck to his 
guns, and when the Congiess met in October, 
1934, he confirmed his decision and actually 
sent in his resignation of his membership and 
dictatorship of the Congress. 


Hm 1935 Congress Session. 

Soon after Mr. Gandhi’s decision to withdraw 
individual civil disobedience there was a general 
demand in the country that Government should 
lift the ban on the Congress and allied organi- 
sations and that political prisoners should be 
set free Government responded to this appeal 
by removing the ban on the Congress and 


putting no obstacles in the way of the meeting 
of the A. I. C. which was held at Patna. 
Gradually one by one of the restrictions Imposed 
on the Congress oiganisations were removed, 
except the ban on the Bed Shirt organisation 
in the North-West Frontier I’rovince and on 
other organisations whicli weic proved to be 
guilty either of violence or of terrorist inclina- 
tions. The list of political iirisoners was care- 
fully gone through and those wlio were not 
guilty of any crime involving violence were 
released one after another. Buildings and 
other property belonging to the (’ongress, which 
had been confiscated during the 1932 civil 
diaobotllencc movement, were restored to the 
Congress, which once more became a live organi- 
sation. The session called in October was 
inaiked by a newly generated vigour. 

p 

Balm Bajendra Pin sad, who had shown 
marked ability in conducting relief operations 
in the eaitiiquakc-stricken area of Bihar, was 
nnanlmonsly voted to tlie chair and the city 
of Bomliay accorded a unique welcome to the 
president-elect on his arrival. The session 
itself, from a spectacular point of view, was an 
undoubted success. There was a touch of the 
tragic in the retirement of Mr. Gandhi which 
took place at the end of the session. But those 
who stayed behind reconcileil themselves to the 
inevitable and pleaded with the rank and file 
to a<*ccpt it in a philosophic spirit and to run 
the* (.Congress with ever greater zeal. 

Babu Rajcndra Prasad’s presidential address 
was moatlv devoted to an elaborate analysis 
of the White Paper, wliicli he eilticised from 
every point of view. He reiterated the Congress 
policy as adumbrated at Jianchi and Patna 
and gave his blessing to the ('ouncil programme. 
The proceedings of the Congress both in the 
Subjects Committee and in the open session 
were remarkable foi the display of Socialist 
strengtii. The Congress Socialist Party, which 
started with 17 m (ambers in Pebruary, 1934, 
had developed in tlie course of a few months 
into a ri'gular All- India party of which the 
first conference was held in Bombay, next 
door to the Congress pamlal. it made no scciet 
ot its real intentions. Its policy called for a 
general levelling down, tlie tiansfci of power 
to the Workers and peasants, and the abolition 
of all inequalities m wealth and status even if it 
meant expropriation without comjiensation 
The Socialists intervened at eveiy stage during 
the Congress proceedings, but the clever con- 
stitutionalists who advised the president out- 
manoeuvred them. The group has, however, 
grown steadily since then, and to-day it is a 
powerful factor inside the Congress ranks. 
At the present rate of progress, it bids fair to 
capture the (’ongress machinery at no very 
distant date. 

The most outstanding achievement of the 
Congress was the reform of the Congress constitu- 
tion which was effected at the instance of Mr. 
Gandhi. Till then it had been a loosely knit 
organisation with the elective element func- 
tioning mdiifeicntly. The annual session was 
a huge gathering which was more spectacular 
than efficient in the conduct of business. Mr. 
Gandhi converted it into a compact steel frame 
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affair, redudnn tlie number of delegates from 
tiiousauds to a few Jumdreds and introducing 
the element of indirect election in the A. f. C (! 
Primary (^onfjress memiiern were to elect the 
office iioarcis of tlioir icHpeidlve local territorial 
orpanisations who in theii turn were to send 
re])resentativc.s to tlie, provincial executive, 
wliose nominees oompriRe«i the A. 1 (?. C The 
memliers of the A, 1 C. C. were to constitute 
the delegates at the op<‘n session. Tlie scheme 
met witli a proat deal of ojiposition, but 
Mr. (landlii’s intiuence on tiie eve of liis retire- 
ment was HO preat tfiat tlie session adopted 
his Huppestions without even havinp seen the 
various propositions m pimt lie broupht a 
roiiph draft with him, made a cursory rcMcw 
of it, explained the broad piincifdes iiiider- 
lylnp tliem and the meetinp said Yes” to his 
proposals. 

No less important was the creation undei 
the acpis of the Conpress of a Villapo Industries 
Association, it was to be an orpanlsation of 
the t3onpr«‘ss, Init not in tlie (ionpress Its 
work was to he done with tlie iilessinp and su])- 
poit of the (lonprcss, but its inanapement was 
to rest wit h Mr < landlii. 1’his has been reparded 
as a very subtle move on the part ot Mr Gandhi 
to rcca])tiirc Ins lost mfliunce with the masses. 
That Government have not failed to notice 
the political sipniflcance of this move is evident 
from the allotment of om‘ ctore ot rupees in the 
liht.f* Central Ihidpet foi the development ot 
villape induHtries. The abandonment of the 
spectacular luovmnent, the w'lthdrawal ol the 
mapiietic personality ol Mt Gandhi, the divoice 
ol a veiv iuipoitant activity lik(‘ villape indus- 
tries devedopment fioTu the ('on press propramme, 
and the assipumeut of council woik to the 
Conpress J’arliamentarv itoaid lett the Con- 
pi ess with not limp to do This is the prescnl 
jiosifion. * 

When the report of the Joint l*,uliamentarv 
Committee w’as published tow^ards the end ot 
the yeai (See itound Table Conteieiice section) 
the Coiipiess joined the pcneial outbuist. of 
protest, livery sc«'tion ol political opinion, 
idbeials, Coupressmen, Soiialists and even 
])eople who weic known to bt* the supporters 
of Government were op])osed to tlie leeommenda- 
tions of the Joint Carliameiitary Committee, 
wdiich weie reparded as inoie leactionaiy than 
the piovisioiis of the White I’apei, The pieva- 
lent atmosphere was considered l)\ some people 
as suitable lor a move to brinp the v.arioiis 
leaders topether as far as the llefoims scheme 
was conceined. This was no sooner conceived 
than Riven up because it came to be lealisinl 
that, althoiiph most ol them were at one as fai 
as the White Paper was conceined, the aims and 
objects ol the Conpress weie diametiieally 
opposed to those of moderate orpanisations 

This inability on the part of the Conpress 
to join hands with otheis was responsible for 
the iailnre ot Conpress members in the Assembly 
to fiillll their election pletlpes as far as the 
” rejection ” of the White Paper scheme was 
concornod. Conpress membeis’ speeches con- 
tained no mention of tlie constituent assembly, 
while the motions sponsonsl by them avmid^ 
the word lejection ”. Their attitude of 
neutrality towJVTds the Aw^ard until an apreed 
scheme was evolveil was also turned down by a 


combination of Muslim and Nationalist votes. 
Their neutrality in respect of a Muslim proposal 
acceptinp the Award resulted in the Assembly 
accordiriR its approval to the Award. Even- 
tuallv a motion made by Mr. Jinnah, in effect 
acceptinp provincial autonomy with certain 
modifications but lejectmp the federal scheme, 
was carneil w'ith ('ongress support. 

Side by side with the Assembly’s session the 
Hindu opponents of the (Communal Award and 
the Muslim supiiorters theieof oipanised two 
conferences, one to ixmdemn it and tire other to 
approve of it. The communal feeling generated 
by these two conferences embittered the atmos- 
phere This notwithstanilinp, Babii ilajendia 
lhasad on behalf of the Coiipiess and Mi. Jinnah 
on behalf of the Muslims entered into piolonped 
negotiations to biinp about a communal undei- 
standmp w'hich wmuld replace the provisions 
of the Award. The basis of the discussion was 
the substitution of separate electorates by 
joint electorates Mr Jinnah on behalt of the 
Muslims apreed to this juoposal on the under- 
standing that the Muslim community pot what 
was accorded under the Award plus the introduc- 
tion of a ditfcrential fianchise toi the Muslims, 
winch wmiild enable his community to senire 
voting stronpth in piojiortion to its population. 
The scheme was very nearly adojited, but fell 
tliroiiph on account ot the opposition ot extremist 
Hindu opinion Thus the eleventh hour effort 
of the leaders to torpedo the Communal Awaid 
tailed. 

Discussions then staited on the next step 
in the political game. Tlie question was asked 
what tlie Conpiess meant by rejecting the 
Keforms scheme Did they mean that they 
would boycott; the provincial Councils when they 
weic set up under the new constitution, or did 
they mean that tliey w'ould enter the piovincial 
counciis and capture the seats as they did m the 
Assemblv It the latter, what would they 
do when they found themselves in a majority 
Would they accept office v Tf they did, what 
did they mean by ‘‘rejecting” the Eeforms ? 
A few^ (\mgressmen opeiilj declared the I'on- 
press did contemplate the acceptanee of ollice 
under the new exmstitution, but argued that 
that did not mean co-opeiation with the Ee- 
foims, their object biung to w'ork them in such 
a way as to make administration impossible 
The proposal on tlie part ot Congressmen to 
accept othees raised a virulent controversy 
and it w'as expected that the newdy formed 
A. I C. C , which met at .Tiibbulpoie in the 
summer of 193r>, w'ould enunciate Conpress fu- 
ture policy. This expectation did notmateiialise, 
however, and at the time of wilting nothing is 
lielinitely known about the next steii It is 
generally believed that Congressmen, if they 
secure a majority in the provincial councils, 
will not refuse olhee. 

Indian Princes and Reforms. — During the past 
four or live years the Indian IMnccs have figured 
largely in discussions on the future constitu- 
tional machinery of British India. They became 
actively interested in British Indian Eeforms 
with the announcement made by reiirescnta- 
tivo Princes at the Ji'irst Round Table Confer- 
ence that they would join an All-India federation 
provided there were adequate safeguards for 
them. This enthusiasm, however, waned in 
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1931 when some prominent I’rinoes began tOj 
entertain doubts about the advisability ot their 
joining the Federation. The Congress resolution 
which set its goal as the establishment of a I 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- 1 
ments of Congress leaders, including Mr. Gandhi, j 
on their intentions if they gained power, made j 
the Princes pause before they plunged. 'J'he i 
Maharaja of Patiala was the' first to come into | 
the open to Avarn his brother Princes against 1 
the dangers to their very existt^ice invohed' 
in the Federal Structure Coinmitb'e’s jdan.! 
Ho declared that smaller States wen* bound to ; 
suffer the fate of the smaller German princi-' 
pahties under the Confederation of 1815 and , 
disappear from the map of India. He suggested ’ 
the advisability of a Union of Indian States I 
directly in relationship with the Crown. He I 
was later followed by other Princes, who shared , 
his fears, and the view gamed in strength tliat j 
unless adequate guarantees were given foi the ; 
continued maintenance of their rights and j 
privileges, they should not give their consent to 
join the jiroposed Federation. 

When the Maharaja of Bikaner accepted the 
idea, on behalf oi his brother Princes, at the 
first Hound Table Couf(*renee, to join the All- 
India Federation, no details of the scheme tor 
the entrN of the Princes were discussed. When 
the question was later gone into at the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee of the It. T. C. it 
became evident that the Princes had a numiicr 
of mental reservations and conditions pri'cetleiit 
to tlicir entry. On their return to India they 
had mutual consultations and the Maharaja ot 
Patiala became tin* sponsor ot a modified plan 
of federation, name I v, that, instead ot each 
Ruler entering the J^’ederation singly on his own 
terms, tlie matter should be discussed by the ' 
Chamber ot Princes and the terms for their entry | 
should 1)0 so settled that the J’rinees as a l»ody ' 
should form one group of tiieir own and join 
the federation only for certain specific purposes 
and to the extent that they consented to do , 
so. 

This gave a new aspect to the whole question ' 
For some time there was dillerenee ot ojunioin 
iietween one section of Princes led by the Maha- ; 
raja of Bikaner and another led by the Maharaja ; 
of Patiala. 

Later on they ,ariived at. a settlement between 
themselves and a eorninon plan was e\ohed 
whereby the ITinees weie to settle the terms oi 
entry of all of them ; it was aKo proposed that , 
unless a jiroportion oi ()\er fifty jier cent, of the , 
States joined no State should join siiiglv. As 
regards their i epresentation in the two toderal 
('haml)ers, it was found that howe\er widely the 
legislatures were enlarged seats could not be 
piovided for each one of the 600 odd Indian 
States. Out of these 600 more than halt are what 
may be ealh^ small or minor States And the 
"larger States like Hyderabad, Mysoie and Baroda 
naturally objected to be placed on the same 
level as the smaller States which are no more 
tlian mere iirincipahties Then an attemjit was 
made to give representation tx) the smuller States 
on the group system. At the meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes held in Delhi in March 1933 
the Princes made a serious attempt to bring 
about a settlement of this question. Effoits 


were also made since then to settle this thorny 
problem, but tiie general ojiinion seemed to 
be in avour of lea\ing it to be sctthnl by 
Government. 

Apart from this, the mam anxiety of the 
States in joining the fed elation is tliat their 
integrity and their rights nndei tii'aties should 
not in any way be afleiJted except to the extent 
that they voluntarily agiee to aeeodo m what 
are called treaties of accession ITu'v fear that 
once they enter demoiaatie eiuimbeis they 
will not be able to hold on against the onslaught 
of democracy and l)y a process of woaiing down 
they will soon be reduced to the jiositlon of 
mere pjineipalities It was with this oiiject 
that the late Jam Saheb of Nawanagai, as the 
(-hnneellor of the (’hambei of Princes, jiroiiosed 
seveial safeguauls loi guaianteeing the position 
of the Slates against tiie danger foreshadowed 
above. 

Almost all the Piinecs of India or their 
reiiresentatives liad gathered at D'lhi about the 
time of the publication of the White Paper. 
The scheme was geneially supported by the 
Piinees, subject to the ineoijMn'ation in the 
(ionstitution Act of safeguaids for the main- 
tenance of internal autonomy, an equitable 
distiiluition oi seals among tlie States in the 
fedeial legisUtiiie and a satisfaetoiy settlement 
of the claims made by the ITinees under the 
vague tcim “ paranu)unte> *’ 

Interest next s’'ifted to London where the 
.loint l*,iihamentaiy Committee took evidence 
on the llelorms proposals llepresentatives of 
the SLinding (’ommittee ol the Friticcs’ ('hainber 
demamled statutory piovisions lendeiing it 
peimissible foi Slates to enter the jiroposed 
Federation eolleet.ivelv through a eonCedeiation, 
ineasui(‘s <o seeiiie weightagc for the represen ta- 
(lon of States in Ihe J,egislature in the event of a 
bare minimum iederating at the outset, prohibi- 
tion of discussion of the domestic ail airs of States 
in the l''ederal Legislature, eo-ordinatc poweis 
lor the Upjier House in voting supjilies at joint 
sessions, lieeiloiii ioi St.xtes from tlirect taxation 
and inviolabilitv of tieatics ITiese conditions 
weie considered essential, luit entry iiitr* fedeia- 
tion would depend on the final completed picture 
ot the Indian constitution. 

In the course of the proceedings of the 
rommittec, tlie Pimees’ repi esentatives declared 
that tlie State.s would not take more than a year 
alter the Const itution Act and the 'I’reaty of 
Accession had been imallv foimiilatcd to eomo 
to a tinal decision on federation, provided the 
I door w'as left oi)en lot federating at a later 
I stage. 

'■ A ceitain amount of confusion was created 
, by the claim made by Sir Maniiiihai Mehta, on 
' behalf of the Chamber of Piinee.s, for the right to 
'secede if tiic Princes felt it necessary to do so 
|aft.er their exiieiienee over a period of time. 
He conceded the same right to Burma. Sir 
Akbar Hxdaii, howe\er, opposed this. The 
I propo-al was stoutly ojiposcd bj the Secretary 
,of State also. Sii Samuel Hoarc said in the 
I course of his evidence before the (\)mmitt(*e that 
when the Ciown placed the jiowcr acquired from 
[the Indian States at the disposal of the 
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Federation for the functioning of the Federation, 
It became part of the Federation and the Crown 
could not return it to the States ; nor couhi the 
States demand or resume it later on. 

Yet another sensation was caused by the 
Insistence of Mr. Churchill and his followers that 
the Princes were being jockeyed into accepting 
Federation so that the White Paper scheme 
could be pushed through. I’his, however, was 
unequivocally repudiated by the representatives 
of the Princes themselves and by the Secretary 
of State. I 

The Joint Pail lam entury Committee hoving 
accepted Sir Samuel Hoare’s suggestion tliat the 
new Government of India Pill should not confliie 
itself to provincial autonomy but should include 
the establishment of a federation for all- India, 
the position of the States in the Federation 
naturally became an important consideration 
with the PriiK'cs, They appointed a committee 
of States Ministers to examine tVio report and 
formulate their views. This was done and a 
number of Princes, including the most prominent 
Kulers, met in Pombay in Fcbruaiy, 1935, and 
expressed their disapproval of the joint Parlia- 
mentary (Committee’s recommendations as 
they stood. 

A resolution jmssed by the meeting of Pi luces 
emiihasised that before the Pill could be con- 
sidered as acccpt-alile to the Stat es it was neces- 
sary that it should be amended in certain 
essential particulars. These were set out in 
the report of the States Ministers* (’ommittee 
and referred to the form and mode of accession 
to the Federation, specific mention and picserva- 
tion of the treaties and agieements concluded 
with the States, the extent of the executive 
authority of tiie Fcdeiatlon m icgard to the 
States, the special responsiljllities of the Governor 
General vis-a-vis the Indian States, provisions 
consequent upon tlic iKjhslbio suspension of the 
constitution, and enforcement of Federation 
Laws and powers vested in the (iovernor-Gcneral. 

The Prhices objeetcHl to clause 2 of the Pill, 
which enabled the King to assign Paramountcy 
powers to anyone whatsoever, and to clause (i, 
whereby, according to the Princes, everything 
in the Act would become ipso facto binding 
upon the States. They wanted specific guaran- 
tees for the preservation ol tlufir treaties and 
agreements with the Crown. The idea was to 
make only such provisions of the Act as were 
specified in the Instrument of Accession made by 
individual States applicable to those States and 
to specify items with respect to which the 
Federal legislature might make laws for the 
State concerned. Similarly It was desired tliat 
the executive authority of the Federation should 
be subject to conditions that might be laid down 
and accepted under the Instruments of Accession. 
Tlie clause empowering the Governor-Generrtl 
to assume the control of the administratlou in 
the event of an emergency, with a view to 
maintaining the tranquillity of the country 
was object etl to on the ground that it 
might afford an excuse for the federal authority 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the State. 
In short, the States demanded tliat their powers 
should remain untouched in the event of the 
siispeiisiQu of the constitution. They also 


objected to the provisions vesting in theGovenKxr- 
General the power to enforce federal laws and 
to give direction to States in respect of Federal 
subjects in regard to which they (the States) 
failed to maintain a system of administration 
adequate for the purposes of the Act. The 
Princes refused to accept the principle of setting 
off privileges and immunities against a share of 
taxes, etc , assigned to the federating States. 
They also protested against the implied subor- 
dination of State Railways to the Statutory 
Railway Authority. 

The Princes’ decision caused a great sensation 
and was promptly seized upon by the Conserva- 
tive die-hards In Britain who saw in it a weapon 
with which they hoped to kill Federation. 
Mr. Churchill and his friends strove hard to 
make it appear that the l^inccs were unwilling 
to enter the proposed Federation. In reply to 
this, prominent States Ministers pointed out that 
their object was not to refuse to (!o-operate in 
the reformed constitution or to oppose the 
formation of the Federation, but to insist on 
certain clianges in the Bill which they regarded 
as essential for the maintenance of the rights and 
privileges of the States. 

Sir Samuel Hoari' showed a conciliatory 
.spii it and offered to consider the Princes’ 
represontations in respect of details. On the 
question of principle*, how'i'ver, he refused to 
bring into discussion the question of Para- 
moiintcy, which was definitely outside the 
! purview of the Government of India Bill. Ho 
declared emphatically that, “though His 
Maj(‘sty’s (Jov(*rnment- recognise the advantage 
of tiirtiicr clarifying the practice governing the 
cxercisi* of Paramountcy, such issues cannot be 
detcrmin<*d by the consideration whether tho 
States do or do not federate. Still li'ss can a 
settlement of any outstanding claims of Indivi- 
dual States be based on any such consideration.’’ 

On the question of specifying the subjects in 
resjiect of which the Princes were to federate, 
Sir Samuel lloare said, " His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have never contemplated a Federation of 
fndia only as an association in which British 
India, on the one hand, and the Indian States, 
on the other, would do no more than act in 
concert on matti'rs of common concern. From 
an early stage the discussions have centred on 
tho creatnm of an organic imion between the 
two, with the Federal executive and legislature 
exercising, on behalf of both, the powers vested 
in them for that purpose.” At the end of an 
acrimonius debate in the House of Commons 
Sir Samuel Hoare said : “ Firstly, the question of 
Paramountcy is one for consideration in India, 
and it is to a groat extent distinct from the 
consideration of a federal constitution , secondly, 
we stand on the principle that the Crown’s 
representative must retain ultimate discretion ; 
Thirdly, we recognise there arc matters which, by 
further discussion in India, may be adjusted, 
while in any case through federation the States 
will exchange the control of Paramountcy for a 
due share of constitutional control over a wide 
field of subjects. 

** Three conclusions I draw from these con- 
siderations are : — One, the Bill, far from worsen- 
ing tho position of the Princes in regard to 
Paramountcy, will make it better. Two, the 
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greater part of the Bill has nothing to do with 
Paramountcy, which is not mentioned in the 
Bill. The greater part of the Bill has therefore 
to be decided on other considerations, and the 
introduction of Paranioimtey into the contro- 
versy should in no way complicate or delay our 
proceeding steadily and normaUy with the Bill. 
Ilirce, Paramountcy must be dealt with in a 
normal way in India. It affects all Princes 
whether they federate or not and whether the 
Bill is passed or not.” 

The Secretary of State’s assuranetis allayed 
to some extent the fears of Indian Bulers 
During the report stage of the Bill amendments 
wore introduced by the Government which, 
it is believed, generally meet the issues raised 
by the Princes. 

A notable contribution to the discussion about 
the position of the Prin(!cs in the future India 
was made by the Rt. Hon, V. S. Sastri in a 
series of public lectures delivered early in the 
year. His point was that the increa.sing 
emphasis laid by the Princes on the doctrine 
of the Paramountcy of the Bntisli Grown had 
assumed such magnitude that the entire basis 
of the fabric whiih British India and the Princes 
were hoping to realise had changed, and Federa- 


tion as such threatened to swallow the Dominion 
Status for which they were till then striving. 
Under the present Government of India Act 
it was the Governor-General acting with his 
Gouiicll that looked attcr and maintained all the 
IKiwcrs of Paramountcy under the Crown. But 
when the constitutional machinery of the 
Government of India was sought to be changed 
and substituted by Federation, the Princes 
claimed for the first time that the powers of 
Paramountcy should in tin' future Federal 
GovernnK'iit vest in the Viceroy alone, acting 
under the Grown, with a'rtain modilicatlons 
demanded by them. Mr. Sastri argued that so 
long as tile doctrine of the separate individual 
allegiance of each Prince to the Grown and not 
to tiie Federal Government of the future exercis- 
ing those powt'r.s undi'r the Crown was main- 
tained, the dominionhuod of India would not bo 
complete. Mr Sastri called upon th(‘ Princes 
to make tliree dcelarations : that Dominion 
Status was the central goal of Indian political 
evolution , that the army should be completely 
ludiaiiisi'd within a stated period , and tliat the 
Prinees would liberalisi' thc'ir administration, 
set up repri'sentativi' institutions, accept the 
principle of a privy purse and in other words 
make their .subjects politically cificieiit. 
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The definite broach between the moderate 
aid extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 {vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Snrendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. 

Those who had held the Federation In high 
esteem for Its moderation, sobriety and balanced 
judgment suffered a rude shock In 1927 when 
the Liberal body and its leading lights proved 
the saying, “ If you scratch a Liberal you will 
find an extremist.” Liberal leaders bade good- 
bye to their avowed principle of co-operation 
with the Government when they expressed them- 
selves in favour of a boycott of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Reforms on the ground 
that there was no Indian on it. 

Thenceforward Liberal politics became nega- 
tive and barren, and leaders who had enjoyed 
a reputation for sane-thinking came to be 
regarded as the ** wild men ** of the Congress. 
Boycott was the breath of their nostrils, although 
they were declaring now and then that the door 
wag still open for Government to ”make a 
gesture of co-operation ". Their monotonous 
stagnation was, however, slightly relieved by the 
efforts at conkitutlon making undertaken at 


the instance of the Congress. Liberals heartily 
co-operated in this endeavour and attended the 
All-Parties Conference summoned by the 
Congress in the middle of the year. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, President of the Liberal 
Federation, consented to serve on the Committee 
appointed by the Conference to draft a constitu- 
tion for India. After months of toll the 
Committee produced a constitution according 
to which India would enjoy the status of the 
Dominions of the British Empire. The report 
also offered a solution for the communal dissen- 
sions and a formula to govern the relations 
between British India and the Indian States. 
It was, In a sense, a Liberal document, for the 
Liberals were the only group of men In the 
country who unanimously and unreservedly 
accepted the entire report. 

The plea for the grant of Dominion Status was 
very strongly urged by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
President di the 1928 Session of the Liberal 
Federation, who said that the trusteeship of 
England was coming to an end. The British had to 
deal with a people who had attained majority 
and were demanding from the so-called trustees 
their property and also asking for accounts. 
Tlie British must change their mentality and 
must realise the feeling that was growing in 
the country, which if not guided properly, 
would swallow everything. This firm attitude 
on the part of the Liberals whom Government 
were not slow to recognise as their allies served 
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to ha sten the advent of a new era. The changing 
political situation was exhaustively reviewed 
at personal interviews between the British 
Cabinet and the India Office and Lord Irwin, 
who had gone home on four months’ leave. 
As a result of these conversations, the Viceroy 
made soon after his return from leave what is 
now famous as the Proclamation of October 31, 
1929. (For details see Congress section). 

The Liberal Party’s leaders had a busy time I 
of it throughout the year 1930. They had, on 
the one hand, to set their faces against the 
civil disobedience movement conducted by the 
Congress and, on the other, to prepare a strong 
case for Indian Reforms such as would with- 
stand the attack of dichards in Britain. 

The principal resolutions passed by the Fede- 
ration m 19.31 demanded that the Federal Execu- 
tive should be made responsible to the popular 
Chamber of the Legislature ‘ the residuary 
powers must be vested with the Central Govern- 
ment ; a definite scheme for the Indianisatlon 
of the Defence Forces including officers and 
men within a specified time Bhould*be immediately 
propounded and provision of facilities for the 
training of Indians for service in all arms of 
defence, so as to complete the process within 
a specified period, should be in charge of a 
Minister responsible to the Legislature ; the 
future Government of India must have complete 
freedom to adopt measures for the promotion of 
basic trades and Industries; no special powers 
must be given to the Governor-General and the 
Governors except in extreme cases of emergency ; 
separate electorates should be done away with 
and there should be joint electorates with 
reservation of seats for minorities ; there should I 
be no statutory fixation of a majority and the 
position of all important minorities should be 
equitably considered in the determination of 
welghtage. 

Early in the year 1932 the personnel of the 
three committees loreshadtiwccl by the second 
R.T.C. was anno meed. 'I’lie Indian States 
Committiic, j’U'sided over by the lU. Hon. 1 
J. C. C. Davidson, dealt with the Indian States ' 
only and considered the problems aiising out ' 
of the f(*deratioTi of the Indian Statics with 
British India. Siinilnrly tlie Percy Goininitteo 
concerned itseli with the llnaindal asiieets 
arising out oi the All-lndia Fcd<'ration from the 
Indian ]>oint of view. IJidther ol these eomniitti'es 
included any Indian luiblic men fioin British 
India. 'Ilie most important of the thme com- 
mittees was the Franchise Committee presided 
over by Lord Lotliian, It contained a good 
number of Indians. The recommendations of 
the Francliise Committee were practically endors- 
ed by tlie third R.T.C. But the Wiiite Paper 
containing the projiosals of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the constitutional reform of India 
has not embodied these rccommendatioiiH m 
important particulars. 

While the ‘committees were drafting their 
reports, Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of 
State for India, took up the question of consti- 
tuting the third Round Table Conference. In 
doing so the British Cabinet at first adopted 
a plan and procedure radically different from that 
of the two previous Conlerenccs. The pro- 
ceedings were to be in camera ; the agenda was , 
to be fixed ; the number of delegates was consi-i 


derably cut down; in short, the conference 
method, according to political opinion in India, 
was materially whittled down. 

This led to angry protests from the progressive 
Indian section ol the R.T.C. They held meetings 
and leading members like Sir T. B. Sapru 
threatened non-co-oix*ration. The Council of the 
Liberal Party met simultaneously and announced 
the (ionditions on wliifdi it would co-operate 
with the Cabinet in the matter of the R.T.C. and 
called U})On the Government to make a public 
announcement accepting these conditions. 

In response to these protests and appeals 
a sUglitly more liiicral scheme was announced, 
i The Liberal Party complained that the Cabinet 
had paid no lu'ed to the conditions pubiished by 
! It and the party as such reiused to co-operate 
I with the R.T.C. Sir T. B. Sapru and the pro- 
I gressive section which worked with him, 

I however, accept-ed the modified plan and con- 
, 8(‘ntcd to work in the third R.T.C. 

i Wlicn the White Paper embodying the pro- 
I posals of His Majesty’s Government were actually 
I issued the Jaberals began to complain oven more 
bitterly and affirmed that the White Paper 
j pioposals were to some extent even more retro- 
grade than the announcornent at the Round 
i Table (ionferonce. Even communal parties 
I were not satisfied with it. 

1 'J’he main point of criticism was that the 
White Pajiei was based on entire mistrust of the 
I capacity ol Indians to bearthe burden of respon- 
sible government. Consequently, it was argued, 
It was overweighted with so many chocks and 
safeguards that, in their desire to keep the 
contiol of atlairs in the hands of Parliament and 
the Seorctaiy of State by means of the special 
powers of the Governor- General and the Gover- 
11018 , real responsibility was almost blotted out 
both in the fedoial centre and the Provinces, 
Similarly, some Liberal leaders contended, the 
reservations in the Central Government in 
icspcctof defence, foreign relations, etc., and 
important deductions from the control of the 
legislatures, had placed a bar sinister against the 
evolution towaids Dominion Status. As regards 
finance, nearly eighty per cent, of the budget 
was oaimarkixi, so that tlie financial responsibi- 
lity of the legislature was circumscribed to 
one-fifth portion of the budget. “ Questions 
like tariffs, cuirency, exchange and the develop- 
ment oi indigenous trade and commerce,” some 
comjilainetl, “ will practically bo controlled from 
Whitehall through the agency of the Governor- 
Geneial in tlie exercise of ids special powers. 
The scheme docs not lay down any time limit 
for bringing to an end the period of transition ; 
nor does it provide any constituent powers for 
the democratic growth of tlie constitution with- 
out rcferonco to Parliament. 

A session of the Liberal Federation was held 
at Calcutta during the Easter of 1933. Dewan 
Bahadur Ramachandra Rao, a member of the 
first two R.’J’.Cs., presided. Leading Liberals 
like the Rt. Hon. V. S. Sastri took prominent 
part in the deliberations. The Federation, after 
tw'o days’ full discussion in committee, passed 
a comprehensive resolution pointing out what 
m its opinion are defects in the Wliito Paper 
scheme and suggesting modifications therein 
so as to render it acceptable to moderate sections 
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III the countiv 'I’he J.iberal I’uitv «s such w.jh 
not ropicspiitod in the bodv of Indinns chosen 
to bo ashociatcil uith tho Joint Select CiJininittcc, 
nor (lJ(i tho J’.iit> as .such send any wilncsscs 
to Kivc evidence betoic the Joint (!(nmnittee. 

As tlie Joint t'oniinitt«‘e bejtan to take e\iden<‘c 
they siis])cnded then actiMties tor a while, 
watchnm liow' tin* (Jovemment’s piopo.s.ils were 
1 .'-"haiiin'J: theniM'he.s uinh'i piessnie ot iio.ss- 
v‘\' nnnation in the coinmittet' 

Dunns ttie interval thev held the annual 
scs.sion of tlie bibeial Kedeiation at IMadras in 
(duistmas week when the lesolulions ot the 
(‘aiiMitta Session were leiteiated The ino^t 
iniptirtant part oi tlie luor ci'dins.s «>t the 
Kedeiation at Madia-, w'as a resohituni 
aiithoiisinii its Pie.sident, ]\Ir J M Dasii, to 
take the initiative on tiehalt of the labeial 


the snssum tontentod itselt with ])assms a 
lesdlution ot stiontl pioit'si aiianist tlie retoinis 
pio]H»sals lontami'd in the J PC hejioit. 
Anothei notable teatnie ol lln' piot'eedins'^ at 
Poona was the ontspoKen >prrih delivined bv 
the Ut Hon V S Sasti i v\ ho said * " IJheials 

(aiiiiot mve then active eo-(H)i‘iation to a 
Coveiniiient piep.iied to enad a I’onstitutioii in 
ihdiaini* and di-iemml ot oiii ileiiest vvishi's , 
tint wonhl be sun ide “ Hn- spc'ccli (au^cd a 
''eiisition at tlie time, ina-niin b as lie used 
laniiuaiie vvlinli is not oidnianlv used bv 1 ibeials 
01 bv liiniselt Koi nistame, lu' s.iid tleat the 
sitesuaids m llie J PC Kepoit aiiioniiled to 
bl.iekniail III* w. lined Ihitauitbril “ liei tiade 
Would siilli 1 It slie peisisted in tliiiistme: on 
unwiibni' India tin* Wlnti* Pain'i Ketoinis 
piojiosils ” 'I'be h’ad stven bv Alt S.istii was 
taken up lo tin* lM*d(*iation vvlinb ptsseil the 
1 dlowiiitt i( soliit ion ' 


Federation as* ^oon as the leport ot the Joint 
( ’oinniittee was piililislied atnl convene a * 'I’ln* N.ihoiiil liilieial I't*ilei.il ion ol Indiii 
confereiieo ot all pioiriessivi* parlies in tin* leioids i|s pKiiouiid ii'Kict at fniditm that the 
(Oinitiv to diseiiss the jeeoiimiendatioiis nnule ; jomf Seleit Coniimtl(*(* Itepoit, inst(*ad of 
b> the eoiiiinitlee |i(‘niovnnr the ulannii deteits and shoitaoniuuis 

v ,, , . ou 4 ,, 1 ot the \\ lute Papei pio\)osils tli.it weie pointed 

inurth.ii (lunn.j th,. '• "V” I |,^ (Ihm.iiIu.- Ik«Iv 

.mil Miitaosl. nioilijiralimis m it '''ll' . .bnimti,-, ■mlil,,li,T'..Il mitli. i hwlilv ..I'ji'.' 


i . " - , itionabU* and le.utioiiuiv li*atnies lendi'ini^t 

miit ti. a.iiimisl,.,,,!,.,., a,.M-i„m,m1 mtim I'loMiKi'simiMlm 

was not eneoinamii'i. and il did not seem easv * > j 4 ,... 

to 1 ceoni 
and 


not in.- .mnama. .mi h i (V., !.,., «l,„-l, Ih, Initial, .loM-ininnil inclnss 

l„in« II, cm h. imicc to .» cm I'.i'i' i,,,,;',, ...nMnii.l lli.il im% imislitntiim lias,.|l 

rile (Oiilei(*m(' m*V(*i met. as it was loiind that , on the lines ol tin Joint Seleit Coinimltci s 
Il was not possible to le.nli a eoiimion b.isis (ui 1 , ,.poi | will bi wlinllv inim i e))table to all slnules 
w hn h t be v.ii Kills p.u I ii*s in tin* ( tiinil ii(*s ( oiitl ' ol Indian poliliuil opinion and wall, im lioiii 
woiU lallavuiu \ei\ mmli iii1(*nsitv tin pieseiil deep 

. . . , ipobtnal lts,onl(*ii1 111 tin* eoinitiv Tins 

Wln*n tin* i(*poit ot tin Joint P.ii liainenlai \ | nni then ion* does not want aiiv leuisla- 

Coiniiiittie was pnldisbed at tin einl ot 10 >t Iwi-ed upon tin Joint b( le< t Coninuttee’s 

tin lab(*ials’ obnoxious was t bat it not <uilv 1 ,, poit ” 
i(*tinned all tin* ob|(>( tioiiuble Jeatnies ol tin* 

While J’.inei Imt was letioiO.ide m lespeit ol ' . 

one OI two essential imtoi. ol <lemoeiati. } J In 11 wai mnu and ad viu 

-oveinment smli as tin* melbo.l ol eleelion to (in the Ibifisli . .>m ' 

Hie C.*ntial b(*ms|atnie Aot bavm^r M.-ltb.*n plan to eompl(*te t In* selieim* ‘ ‘ ^ ^ 

opeiated asa paitv w itli tin* Joint Pai lianientai \ ; put up veiv Cw eaiidulati**- J*’ ‘‘w 

Col miittee tbe labcials lelt 11n*ntst‘h(*s (piahtn'd l,emslali\e Vs.seiiildv and eviii 
to oftei a (ietadied opinion on tin* lepoit Tin sulb*M*d ddeits tin* oiilv 
\n*vi's e\pi(*ssed bv labeial l(*ad(*is wen* litt l( Iteni'j!: Ml ( owasp JiliaiiLlu liom l*oml»a\ 
dillcKMit tiom those ot Coicitessmen j to the loiisli- 

Witlnn a shoit tmn* ot tin* ]inblnation ol thejtutional path '^I(*to^^ Tlnm 

lepoit the l>il>eial Fed(*iation met at Poona betaine nioK* (hllnnlt tban Id 1 ' 

nndei ' tin* piesidemv oi Pandit Hiidavanatli (,pinion and that ot tin ^ ‘ 

Iv 1 /III In Ins addiess to the Fedeialion he sd.enie was tin* sann*. am so w.*ie l eii 
Mineved the entiie political situation in the ,«,lnies. the oiilv ^ ‘ t Vv ■ 

»ountiv and was veiv outspoken in Ins unal>.sis j ( onmess and tin labeia s heiim tln*ii nsii. 
ot the Joint I'aiinmcutaiv Coimiiittee’s JteiHut 1 lioals and th(*ii basn outlook 
Jte eondeiniied it mi its eonminnul basis, toi the j , p elloits weie made to hiiiiK them 

|)laee of oniineme it assimn*d to the M*ivn es loi I 4 to take joint measmes auiamst the 

the intioduetion ol imliHTt eledion to J , , , „p^^,t,it'ion Tlmse tail(*d, bowi*\ei , 

< (iitral be^islatnie, toi the satepiaids, loi tin 1^1* '* /T pm t,,, u tiision b(*twi*en 


omission ot any ideiemi.* to Dominion Status 
as beinR the itoal ol Indii 

'J’hc session was it*inaikabh‘ loi the show ot 
(lehanee to authoiitv staged hv a .small section 
ot >ouiig Liberals w’ho temied to move towMids 
the left. Then manocuvie tailed, liowevei, and 
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the two gfoup.s 
dilteied so ininlaim*ntall> 

\t th( tune ot wilting tlnne is a lull in tho 
Indian pohlual vv’odd, the Lilnnals’ iiositiou 
being the most unenviable. Tbev do not want 
the eoustitntion as it is iianied at present, noi 
aietlie> picpaied to boycott it. 
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The awakening of political consciousness i 
among Muslims in India as a separate entity j 
dates back to 1906 when the All-India Muslim 
League was formed. It worked up its influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 
years old It became sufficiently important 
to enter Into an agreement — known since 
as the Lucknow Pact — with the powerful 
Indian National Congress. The League fell 
on evil days in the ’tliirties, and differences set 
in among its members. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford 
Reforms, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the control of the administration 
of the country and in Government posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentratcil on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands. With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montfoid Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests moie effectively 
than tlie l.eaguo. The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim (/onferenee in 1928 Muslims’ 
attention had already been diverted towards the 
end of the War by the Khilafat agitation 
carried on liy the Khilafat Committee. The 
growing weakness of tlic League and the dissen- 
sions witliin it were at onee the cause and effect 
of the birth of nvals which while it oontrlbuted 
to wider political education of the community, 
diffused the energy of its leaders and divided 
their loyalty among different organisations. 
The constitutional discussions in the Round 
Table Conference and later served to check the 
spread of this flssiparous tendency. I’lie 
publication of the Communal Award and its 
Inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Reforms 
in 1933 helped his process of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1934 by the Aga 
Khan to consolidate tlie community by healing 
the split within the Muslim League and, if possi- 
ble, bringing the League and the Conference to- 
gether to work as a united body. Ills Highness 
succeeded in the former, but failed in the latter. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of unity tliat was engen- 
dered by the peace move persisted and, although 
the League and the Conference functioned separa- 
tely, they worked with a commonness of purpose 
which benefltted the community as a w hole and 
secured for it rights and privileges winch unity 
alone could bring. 

The Muflim League. — The All-India 
Muslim League came into being in 1906 out of 
the universal desire among leading Mussalmans 
of that time for an effective organisation to 
protect their communal interests. With a 
view to secure separate Muslim representation 
in the legislative bodies of the land under the 
Minto-Morley scheme of constitutional reform 
then under discussion, Indian Moslems who 
had been hitherto keeping aloof from politics 
organised the League. Its original objects 
were the promotion of loyalty to British Govern- 
ment, the protection of political and other 
rights pf Mussalmans and to p](ace their needs 
and aspirations before Government ih temperate 
anguage and to promote inter-communal 


unity without prejudice to the other objects 
of the League. Moslem opinions slowly 
advanced; and in 1918 the securing of sell- 
government within the British Empire was in* 
eluded in the objects. The League was a power- 
ful and influential body in 1916 and 1917, and 
what is known as the Lucknow pact of com- 
munal representation arrived at between the 
League and the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
Incorporated in the Government of India Act, 
1919. The birth of the Khilafat Committee 
however overshadowed the League which from 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 1923 
when It met for a brief period under the pre- 
sidentship of the late Mr. Bhurgri, but had to be 
adjourned for want of a quorum. In 19?4, 
however, some influential Moslem leaders like 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah thought that the Khilafat 
Committee’s functions having ceased in view 
of the Turkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which met under Mr. 
Jinnah ’s chairmanship at Lahore in May 1924. 
The Lahore session practically did nothing else 
save to reorganise the scattered branches of the 
League. 

The 1925 and 1926 sessions of the League 
were noted for their virility. The Muslims 
displayed greater allegiance to their communal 
organisation in proportion to the loyalty of the 
Hindus to their Maha Sabha. Suspicion and 
distrust, enmity and open hostility began to 
prevail between the two communities. Pro- 
portionate distribution of the loaves and fishes 
of ofilce, on the political side, and the questions 
of the Hindus playing music before mosques and 
the Mahomedans killing cows, on the religious 
side, constituted the ixiints of difference which 
frequently led to inter-communal riots. The 
situation was regarded with grave concern by 
serious minded leaders, some of whom, under 
the leadership of Mr. Jinnah, met at Delhi early 
in 1927 and offered, in the name of the Muslims, 
to surrender their right to communal electorates, 
provided, among other things, Sind was consti- 
tuted, into a separate province and reforms were 
introduced in the N. W. Frontier Provinces and 
Baluchistan. This offer, however, was accept- 
able neither to the Hindus nor the Muslim masses 
who insisted on the continuance of the separate 
electorates. A schism set in the Muslim 
League which was accentuated by the announce- 
ment of the personnel of the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms. The non-inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission was construed by a 
certain section of the Muslims as an insult to 
India ; and those who held this view decided to 
boycott the Commission. Tlie majority of the 
community, however, thought otherwise. 
The gulf between the two sections widen^ during 
1928. The 1929 Session served to strengthen 
the new organisation, the All Parties Muslim 
Conference . Refusing to walk into Mr. Jlnnah’s 
parlour the supporters of the All Parties 
Muslim Conference were engrossed in their 
constructive work. They were joined by the 
members of the Shall section of the Leagm 
who had come to Delhi in the hope of makUii. 
up their differences with the Jinnah group bu^ 
who were sadly disillusioned. The two organi 
sations have since been functioning indepen 
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dently. The League’s domestic quarrels were, 
however, settled early in 1934 and it has since 
been functioning with vigour under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Jinnah. 

The All Parties Muslim Conference.— 

The publication of the Nehru Report hastened 
the advent of the All-Parties Muslhn (Conference. 
The Conference was called in 1928 to counteract 
the effect of the Nehru Report and to formul\te 
the Mtisiiin community’s demand in regard to 
the future constitution of India. Notwithstand- 
ing the refusal of the Jinnah Leaguers to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings, the (Conference was 
attended by almost all the prominent Muslim 
leaders of the country, Including a very large 
number of the members of the Councils and the 
Assembly. There was ready agreement on 
the unsuitability of the Nehru Report, but differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
goal of India. Persons like Mr. Mahomed AM 
stood for complete independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission ; while Sir 
Mahomed Shaft, who had a very largo following, 
favoured co-operation with the Commission in 
the framing of a constitution within the Empire. 
Things wore a gloomy aspect for a while, but. 
thanks mainly to the tact of the President, 
tliO Aga Khan, a compromise was reached 
whereby the mention either of “ Dominion 
status” or ” Independence ” was omitted 
from the resolution put before the Conference 
which demanded merely “a federal constitution”. 
Similarly it referred neither to the Simon (’om- 
mission nor to the Nehru Report, but insisted on 
compliance with the demands of the Conferen(» 
by any agency which devised a constitution. 
For a while since then the Conference held the 
field as the most important and authoritative 
exponent of the community’s views, thanks 
mostlv to the dissensions in the Li'agne. With 
the rehabilitation of the League early In 1934, the 
Conference naturally suffered somewhat in 
influence. The present position of the Con- 
ference is that it represents extremist Muslim 
opinion, while the League stands for concilia- 
tion with Hindus and, iiolitically, holds more 
advanced views. 

Muslim Activities in 1951 55 .— Unlike the 
Congress, the Muslim political organisations used 
to be known for their lethargy except during the 
week when their annual meetings arc held. Dur- 
ing the past three or four years, however, they 
dLsplayed unusual activity. This is no doubt 
due to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference to settle the basis of India's future 
constitution. Unattracted by the negative 
but spectacular programme of the Congress, the 
majority of the Muslims appreciated the danger 
of allowing their case to go by default at the 
momentous London Conference and took a lively 
interest in its work before and during its proceed- 
ings. Repeated attempts were made throughout 
1930, particularly during the latter half, to bring 
Indian Muslim leaders together for ventilating the 
community's demands. The credit for this 
useful activity goes to the All-India Muslim 
Conference, the Muslim League remaining 
practically inert. In July the Executive Board 
of the All-Parties Muslim Conference met at 
Simla and formulated the community's demands. 
The Simon Report was examined and rejected, 
but the Round Table Conference was welcomed. 
Shortly after the opening of the Round Table 


Ck)nference, the All-Parties Muslim Confer- 
ence met at Lucknow and reiterated what hav 
come to be known as Mr. Jinnah's Fourteen 
Points, which demand a series of provisions 
calculated to protect the community against 
possible Hindu aggression. The more important 
of the Fourteen Points are i federal constitution 
with residuary powers vested in the provinces; 

! uniform provincial autonomy ; effective represen- 
tation for minorities in all provincial legislatures; 
one-third representation for Muslims in the 
Central Legislature ; guarantee against a distur- 
bance of the Muslim majority in the Punjab, 
Bengal, the N.-W. Frontier Province ; full 
religious liberty ; no prejudicial communal 
legislation except under certain conditions ; 
share for Muslims in the cabinet and the services; 
reforms for the N.-W. F. P. and Baluchistan; 
separatl >n of Sind ; protection of Muslim culture; 
and insist mce on separate electorates unless the 
above points are conceded. The Hindus seemed 
in no mood to concede their demands ; the 
Congress persisted in its civil disobedience 
campaign, paying little heed to the Muslim desire 
to settle the communal problem before fighting 
the (lovcrnmeut ; the Hindu delegates in London 
did not allay Muslim fears— these factors pro- 
duced among the Muslims a frame of mind which 
found expression m the presidential address 
delivered by Sir Muhammad Iqbal, at Allahabad 
towards the fag end of the year. Typifying 
the prevalent Muslim exasperation, Sir 
Muhammad demanded the formation of a 
Muslim State in the North-West, comprising 
Sind, the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, within the State of India. Such a state 
would afford a permanent solution of the commu- 
nal problem, he said and averred that the cultural 
development of the community demanded it. 

In the year 1931, communal agreement 
became a necessity in view of the important 
deliberations in London concerning the future 
constitution of India. The ratification of the 
Delhi Pact by the Congress and its resolve to 
participate in the London Conference brought 
the communal Issue to the forefront. The first 
^und Table Conference had ended with an 
assurance by the Premier that no legislation 
would be undertaken without satisfaction being 
afforded to the minorities. And if the Congress 
wished to have its scheme accepted by the 
Conference it was up to it to carry the Muslims 
with it. Faced with the task of making 
constructive proposals, the Congress seriously 
set about making provisions satisfactory to the 
Muslims and other minorities. 

The leaders of the community, who had not 
much faith in promises made by the Hindu-ridden 
Congress, refused to be satisfied with anything 
less than statutory guarantees for the pi itectiou 
of their rights and privileges. Their suspicions 
were Increased by the manner in which a few 
members of their community, styling themselves 
as “Nationalist Muslims”, were playing into the 
hands of the Congress leaders. The task of 
carrying on negotiations was thus rendered more 
complex. A series of conversations was held 
in the summer between Mr. Gandhi, the Muslim 
leaders and the Nationalist Muslims, but no 
useful scheme emerged. 

The Muslim leaders, on the dther hand, s'trove 
to consolidate the position of the community and 
^ to present a united front at the Round Table 
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Conference. A special session of the All-fmiia 
Muslim Conference reiterated the Muslims’ 
Fourteen Points and aflirmcd that the 
continuance of the majority cornnninity in its 
jiresent state of mind would produce civil war 
It accused the JJritish authorities of spineless 
liandling of the ytosition and warned them that 
their pandttriiu4 to the Conj^rcss would ruin 
the country. 

The Conference was so stront; on the question 
of guarantees for the continued enjoyment of 
tiielr rights that a proposal was seriously 
discussed that if theii diunands were not conceded 
the Muslim delegates should ri'fusc to co-operate 
with the Hound Talilo Conference and oppose 
Dominion Status or resjionsil ility at the centre, 
I’lie discussion, liowcver, was adjourned Une die. 

As time passed on it became increasingly 
“vldent to tlie Muslim leaders that Mr. (iandhi 
was tr\lng to play otf tlie Mationalist Muslims 
against the ^\]lol^‘ comrminitv, and Mr. Sliaiikat 
All gave a stern wainiiig to Mi (Jandhi and 
tlie Congiess 

Shortly after the All-India Confeieiice had 
held its sjiecial session, tlie Nationalist Muslims 
met 111 conft‘iene(‘ and jiassed a rehoiutiun nhuh 
favoured the introdiK'tioii ot a tcdeial constitu- 
tion, residual V jiowers vesting in tlie fedeiatmg 
units. Keiireseiitation in the Legislatuies was 
to lie on tiie basis of (a) universal adult franchise, 
C)) joint electorates, (c) reservation ot scats in the 
Federal and Piovineial Legislatuies on a popula- 
tion basis foi minorities less than 30 ja r cent., 
with the riglit to contest additional seats The 
resolution added that Nationalist Muslims were 
prepared to negotiate for a settlement of the 
outstanding questions on the basis of joint 
electorates and adult franchise. 

in puisuanc<> ot this oflei, lu goti.itioiis witc 
opened lie! ween tlie two uiiigH ot tile Muslim 
eommunit} » .it it ciinn to notlmig 

Tim lattiu ii.iii of It), 12 and tlie (Mii\ moiitlis 
of l<).‘t3 w»M0 m. liked Iin countless attempts not 
onl\ to consolidate tint i.mKs o| tiic >inshms 
Imt. also as l»elween tlni Muslims and tlie otlici 
lommunitu's Jteal actl\It^ stalled only witli 
tile ])ul)ln‘ation ot tlie Communal Aw.ud. Tlie 
Council ot tlie All- India Muslim League met in 
Se))le.inb<‘i and iesol\ed tli.it altliougU the \w'uid 
tell short ot the iniuimuin demamisot the Muslims 
It lepiesentiHl a method which renioxed a gieat 
obstacle tiom the jiath ot const itutional ad\,ince 
Tills lepiesented tlie bulk ot Muslim opinion 

'I'he unity mo\e took various shapi's and 
<‘ngag(*d the attention ot numerous eonlcicnees 
P.iiudo\ieall\ eiioiigli it led to untt\ .ind discoid 
at tile same time While it bioiiglit togotliei 
those Muslims who viishi'd to cons(»Iidale what 
tiiev had aelueved tor tlie eommunitv in recent 
yeais b\ secuiing loi it the seal ot appiovai 
ol the othei eoinniuiuties and eariv these lattni 
witiithem tluougii tlie lemaindei ot ttie coiistitu- 
tiouul discussions, it alienated the leftist Muslims 
who would be pait> to no eoiripioinise w'lth 
Dindusi and othei a wlio, the\ aigued, had deniiHl 
them theii due until the Jhitisli Coveinmcnt 
came to their leacue. The jattej peetum was 
led ])V fcJir M. Iqhal, Dr. t'. Ahmeil, Moiihie 
tSahfl Dawoodi and otluis. 


The first of these important conversations 
were held in Liieknow' in Detober when Muslims 
ot almost all shades ot oi»liiioii except the Tqbal 
school ai-ecpted tiiiitei'ii ot the t.imous Foin- 
teeii ]*oints As toi the Dlth, mimelv, tlie 
mniio ol tin* lilialoiates. the le.iders gatlieied, 
agiced to stall negotiations on the basis ol what 
is known as the Mahomed Ah Foimula which 
maki's it obligatory upon a siunsstul (andidate 
to the councils to SIM me ten ]U‘i cent votes ol 
the othei commiimtu's and Id i»ei cent inmimiim 
ot the leioided \otes ol his own commiiiiitv 
l‘oi this method it wais claimed tliat it was better 
than eithei joint oi separate electorate as “it 
Would enahlc tlic i ight tv jm* ol Hindu and Muslim 
tolu leluriicd ” 'Plus was detinitelv opposed 
h\ the Muslim Conlcnau c gioup led by Sii M 
Iqbal 

'I’hcu billowed what weie called I'liitv Coiifcr- 
emes in iNovcmhci and Dccemhci - tlie latte** 
to laths llie conclusioMs ic.idicd at tlie formei 
In connedion vviUi both ot tliesc, piogrcssisc 
Muslims, including Maiilana Shaukat a i, hut 
I'vclmlmg th«‘ J<ihal giouj), held thmi own i om 
muiial nuMdiiigs and diesv u|) a toimrla euil)ody- 
ing ill*' m.iviuium tlu's wcic juiqiaM'd i.) com ede 
I foi th( s.ik(‘ot units .111(1 j)e,u e, ami tlum loimula 
svas l.hci discussed at 1h(» ii'gulai ruhy Coiilei- 
( IKM* 'I'he tsso sessions ol th(^ Cults Contiueme 
diagged on loi a iiumhei et dass and altei 
nurncions (le.idlocks K-aclied in niideistanding 
on most ol tlie jioints in disjuite sm h as Sind, 
Haliichist.in, Punjab, h’siduhv posveis, etc 
Ihit vvlien 1h(‘ efloils had all hut su((*eodod the 
eon V(‘i sat ions ended ahinjdly ossing to the 
iineoinpioiiiising altitude adoidi'd by the liengal 
Hindus wilt) 1 el used to yield ('sen an incli 

Thus alti'i months of lU'gotiiitions tlie jioMtion 
ssMs as It lud been lieloie the publication ot the 
Communal Aw.iid Imh'cd, it hccanu' shgbtls 
, wor.se t() the extent that it defiiiitelv isolat(Ml 
the Iqhal gioiip ami the Puiijal) Muslims This 
iinfoitnnate di'sc^lopinent loiiud e.vpH'Ssion in 
the wav in which a piosisiomd .settlement 
ai lived at on the Punjab communal question 
with th(' aid ol Sii I’.i/.l-i-Huss.im svas Kqecti'd 
hv tlie I’uiijah .Muslims m tlie hist h'W moidiis 
ot lU.PL 

Muslim Activities in 1933-35 - Notwilli- 
slamlmg these lesvise^, a renew ('d attempt 
was made eailv in ID.i.i to amalg.imate the 
Cfintcieiiee and the faMgnc. 'I'liese met vsith 
instant lailuic Car lioni securing the end, 
they lesiilted m eii'ating a sjiiit in the lanks ot 
tlie L(*ague WIkmi a jiroposal w.is made in the 
Council ot th(' Leagiu' in Maich to amalgam.ite 
the JiCagiie with tlie i'onfeienee, the question 
was raised whelln'r the Connejl could take a 
dei'ision lauding on tlie parent bodv Tin' 
motion was ruled out by tlie mdiiig i’lesideiit. 
Mam AIkIuI A/.iz., wdio was phvsieally thrown 
out of the ehaii tor gising that ruling. Tlu' 
meeting ended amidst, scenes ot confusion and 
Nudenee, The ditferenees w*ere smai eomjiosed, 
hilt on the undei standing that no coutioversial 
subjects like amalgamation svitli tlie ronferenee 
w'oiild be biought up. A manifesto signed by 
leaders of v ai mils prov iiiees urged the rc-hahilita- 
tion of the League into the " rarliameiit of 
Jndinii Muslims” and a cable w'as sent to Mr 
M. A .luiiiah, wiio was then in England, to 
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return to India, assume charge of the League 
and restore it to its original status and influence. | 
Despite this, the peace in the League proved to ' 
be short-lived. In May the trouble reapiieared, * 
and the officers of the League were suspeiuicd ' 
by the acting President for “improperly" 
convening a meeting ot the Council. At a j 
meeting of the Council in tlie end ot that month, ' 
the scenes of March were repeated and the ^ 
President was again pushed out of the iluiir 
'rtiese incidents jiervcd to em])iiasise the breach i 
tliat had occurred in the ranks of the followcis! 
of the League. The gult became wider towards j 
the end of the veai w’hen two sessions ot the 
League weie held, one in Calcutta and the othei 
in Delhi Tlie dispute continued iiglit up to 
Februaiy lt)34 when, thanks to the good offices 
of the Aga Khan, the League was reunited iindei 
the piesidency of Mr. Jinnali. 

The publication of the White Paper set th<* 
callous Muslim organisations bnsv. The 
executive lioaid ot the All-lndia Muslim 
Confeienco met togethei and asked foi the 
largest meaKUie of tlscal, administratixe and 
legislative autoiiom\ toi tlic pioMiices, demandcil 
the cm t ailment of the (lovernor’a yiowcis and 
uiged statutoiv sali^guaids loi the piotection 
ot the pcisonal law, education and cultiiie ot 
Muslims Similailj, the l.cague session at 
Calcutta expressed dissatisfaction with such of 
the provisions of the Communal \waid and the 
Wliite Paper as fell sliort of tlie Muslim demands 
in lespect of then representation m the legis- 
latmes. The Delhi Hession of the League 
wanted the Goveinois’ powcis to be <leatl\ 
delined m the constitution and opposed all 
etfoits to eliangc tlie Communal Award. 

Meanwhile Mi. Shaukat All returned Xo India 
fiom Ills 4nieiicun tour and forthwith got into 
touch with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to 
bring about intei-coiiimunal unity 'Che move, 
which did not jirogress very smoothly owing to 
the stiff attitude adopted bv thi* leaders ot tlie 
Hindu Mahasaiiha, had to lie abandoned when 
tlie attention ot the Hindus was diverted hv 
Mr. Gandlu’s fast 'I’he refusal ot the Congress 
in July to give up eivil disobedienee made itj 
impossible for Muslims to continue to negotiate' 
with Hindus who weie wedded to an unconsti- 
tutional body. I 

Mr Shaukat Ali instead took active interest 
in a new imtve to bring about complete unity 
among all Muslim organisations, so that the 
community could act as one when the reforms 
were introduced The unitv talks continued 
throughout the year and even in the fhst tw’o 
montlis of 1934. The plan met w'ltli considerable i 
opposition troiii the All-India Muslim (’onforence , 
and the Hafiz Hidavat Hussain section of the 
League, who felt that the object of the jiroinoters | 
of unity was to ('oiiipronnse on the electorate ' 
•luestion. Ill spite of the iion-co-opeiation of' 
these two bodies, the unity conference met at; 
Lucknow in December undei the presidency of: 
the Raj'a of Salempur llepresentatives of* the' 
other League, the Kliilafat Committee, the 
Nationalist Muslim Party and the Jamait-ul- 
Clenia took part. 

The President denied the charge that it was 
an electioneering stunt and affirmed tliat the 
object was to secure tlie political and social 


amelioration of tlie eoinmiinity and to weld the 
varums sections into one liody working for their 
common good The idea was to form a unity 
board consisting of rejuesentatives of the various 
organisations eacli ot winch would continue to 
tiinetion as a separate entity. 

The President criticised tlie White Paper, hut 
addl'd that they had to accejit the ('oiumunai 
Aw aid in tjie absence ot a better and more 
f^atisfactoi y substitute based on mtei -communal 
agreement. 

The Unity Board suggested was formed shortly 
aftei. but its activities w'eie mostlN confined to 
I the elections to the Asscinblv Little was done 
I b\ wax ot bi mgiiig about nit ei -communal iimt.x. 

I The I I'ntx Moaid was the ext i cine right wmg ot 
, the Muslims and evim’cd beanmgs towaids 
'the Coiigiess In iact it expiesscd satistaition 
with the attitude ot the (‘ongress tow'aids the 
I Uommimal Vwuid (Sis' t'ongiess scitions). 

I In Vngnst 1934 the Unitx Bouid issued an 
i election inauilesto m winch it cmi>hasiscd tluit 
jComjdetc mntv among tlie vaiions communities 
i 111 liidiaw'asa condition pieccdcnt tolhcattain- 
I incut ot liccdom h> the eountrv The 
I Itoaid pioimsed to make (dtoits ultimately to 
I seiuie toi linlia the light to make hei own 
i constitution It resohed to stand bv' the 
('omminuil Aw’aiil in the absence ot anv otbei 
I lonstitutioiml si hi'inc acceptable to all tlie 
! 4‘omniuiiities coinnned .4s regards political 
■letoiin, the boaid lield the view that the 
I pioMsions ot the White Papci scheme tell tai 
.short ot the legit imati' aspiiations ol the i ountrv 
jaiul that thiTcloie il was totally nnae<’eptahle 
Ito Muslims 

! \1 the elet turns t4) the \ss('mbh bi'ld at the 

' end ol 1934. the <’and white put np by the Hoard 
I sioied a laii ineasnie ot sueiess and in the 
I Assembh the Boaid's nominees east tbetr lot 
1 with the more advanced political paity, exeeid 
111 lespectot the Vwaid in which they suiipoited 
the spokesman ot tlie League 

The Aga Khan aiiived in India eai h m 1934 
and his piesencc acted like a lonn on the 
i^eague After a sene.s ot conferences between 
the leaders of the two sections, it was decided 
that the officers of both sides should resign and 
submit to the Aga Khan’s arbitration. This 
was done and His Highness suggested that the 
League should be leunited and Mr. Jinnali 
requested to become its President. Mr. Omnah 
agree<l and the League emerged once again a 
liarnionious body after years of strite. The Aga 
Khan’s efforts to biing together the League and 
the Confeience did not meet with sueress. 

Whatever the differences among the vaiions 
sections ol Muslims, tlie community was united 
on the Uommuiial .4 ward. Muslims’ insistence 
on accepting it becime firmer with inci easing 
piopaganda earned on by Hindus Some 
Muslims were angry that the Congress diti not go 
all out and appiove of the Award instead of 
adopting an attitude of neutrality. Aetime jiass- 
ed by and the Hindu agitation against the .4 ward 
grew in intensitv, Muslims* supiMirt to it giew 
correspondingly . 'riieir adherence to the Award 
influenced tlwir outlook on tlie mstiuinent 
embodying tlie Award, with the result that, as a 
commimitv, .Muslims were the least hostile to 
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the reform propoHal». This was reflected in the 
utterances of the Muslim leaders and press on 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report on 
the White Paper and in the attitude of Muslim 
inemhers of the Assembly. 

A meeting of the rouncil of the Muslim 
League waslield in June 1934, and, in the absence 
of any agrecni communal formula, realtinned its 
faith in tlie ('ommuiial Award 

TiUtei in the year tlie Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim Confeience urged the 
authorities to introduce reforms without delay, 
and warned tliem that any moditic>ation in tlie 

K ro visions of tlie (Communal Award affecting 
luslim safeguaids without Muslims’ consent 
would render any constitution unacceptable to 
the Muslims Th(‘ committee welcomed Govem- 
nient’s decision to safeguard the inteiests of the 
mlnoiities in the public services, but expressed 
dissatisfaction with tlie allotment of 2r> per 
cent, for Muslims They wanted per cent. 
represeiit.atiou on the basis of their strength in 
the new Cential Legislature. 

The publication of the lepoit of the Joint 
Parliamentai y Committee towards the end of 
1934 caused an outburst of opposition in the 
lioiintry and most leaders showe'd a tendency to 
join others in condemning the (!ominittees’ 
findings; but Muslims as a rule rested content 
wltli criticism and did not go to the length of 
urging the rejection of the new sclienie Except 
for a small group of Nationalist Muslims in the 
Congress, the community ajj a whole expressed 
its readiness to work tht* new constitution 
despite its defects. 

The Muslim League, too, 'condemned the 
J. 1*. (J. Jiepoit as more reactionary than the 
White Paper, but decideil to accept the Awaid 
•*«o far as it goes, until a substitute is agreed 
upon by the various communities concerned.” 
On that basis it declared its readiness to co- 
operate with any o her party “ with a view to 
securing such a future constitution foi Jndia as 
would satisfy the people”. 

Tliere was a lull in the political activities of 
MhSlims until late in 1935. During the Jludget 
session of the Legislative Assemblv, Balm 
Tlajeiidra Prasad, the President of tlie Congress, 
held prolonged consultations with Mr. Jinnah 
with a view to arriving at an agieed formula to 
replace tlie Award. The Muslim spokesman was 
ready to explore avenues of inter-communal 
concord, hut refused to consider any proposal 
Which Sought to take away from the community 
wiiat ft had been given under tlie Award. Tlie 
Congress leader on his fiart was willing to make 
any sacrlAee to the minority community provided 
“tlie anti-national seuarate electorates” were 
substituted by joint electorates. After about a 
fdNitnight’s negotiation they evolved a formula 
.whereby Muslims retained the rights given to 
them under the Award, but agreed to substitute 
separate by joint electorate on the under- i 
staiuUug that a franchise different to tliat 
governing the Hindus was made applicable to 
Jiluslims so as to bring the latter's voting 
stren^h in proportion to their population ratio. 
This formula did not prove acceptable to Bengal 
ilfaA' Punjab Hindus Wno opposed the differential 
franchlfie and also objectea to Muslims becoming 


a statutory majority in those two Provinces. 
Tims the peace parleys broke down and the two 
communities continue to drift apart. 

Even while negotiations were in progress 
Pandit Malavya and other Hindu leaders 
organised an aiiti-Award demonstration by 
holding all-India conference to protest against 
the provisions of the Award which were con- 
demned as not only unjust to the Hindu com- 
munity but as distinctly anti-national. 

Resenting any attempt to snatch away from 
them what they had secured by years of re- 
presentation and agitation, the Muslims organised 
a counter-demonstration in the shape of an 
all-India conference to support the Award. 
The Nawab of Dacca, who presided over the 
conference, remarked tliat the Award fell far 
short of the Muslims’ just rights, but tliat they 
would nevertheless work the reforms based on 
the Award. The pivotal resolution passed by the 
eonfeicnee regarded the Award “ so far as it 
goes, as the corner-stone of a gigantic constltn- 
tioiial machinery upon which any future Oovern- 
ment of India may be based and without which 
no genuine representative government can be 
safely established in India. 

Attempts were made to reopen the Award in 
the House of Commons, but Government were 
firm on the question, and declared that it 
would be left untouched until the communities 
concerned brought forward an agreed substitute 
The move to leave the decision concerning joint 
and separate electorates to the minorities in the 
various provinces was countered by another 
move to leave it to the decision of the various 
provincial councils under the new reforms. 

At the time of writing, therefore, the Muslims 
are in a very happy position. Although they 
have not secured all that they asked for, most 
of their major demands have been conceded. 
They liave secured adequate representation in 
the pioviiicial legislatures, 33 per cent of the 
seats in the central legislature, separation of 
Sind and the guarantee of a projiortion ot the 
services. 

The Khilafat Committee, — The origin of the 
Central Khilafat Committee is to he found in 
the closing days of the Great War when Turkey 
was feeling the consequences of defeat at the 
hands of the Allies. Mussulmans in India natu- 
rally sympathised with their coreligionists in 
Turkey and carried on ceaseless agitation 
against the division of Turkey into small 
bits among the Allies. Being anxious for 
the safety of the holy places of Islam and oppose J 
to the dismemberment of Turkey, they felt a 
considerable amount of bitterness against the 
British, who as the principal Allied Power, were 
dictating their own terms to vanquished Turkey. 
Formed thus for the protection of the Khilafat 
as a teo^ral as well as a religious Power, the 
Central Khilafat Committee was exploited to 
good purpose by the leaders of the Congress 
movement in India which had found in ” the 
Punjab Wrongs ” an effective means of propa- 
ganda against the British rule in Ind^ia. 
Commonness of ill feeling towards the British 
brought the two closer. While it gave impetus 

port from MiwUms, it also receiveJ^ support 
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from the Congress in agitating for the **righting 
of the Khilafat wrongs.** Thus the two worked 
side by side, mutually helpful. 

Hadras Khilafat Conference under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Shaukat All unfolded a 
programme of progrMsivo non-co-operation and 
appealed to the country for support. The 
Khilafat Committee, with the huge funds at 
its disposal, was able to draft in a 
large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
special Congress in 1920 when the non-co-oper- 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to it, namely, the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the righting of the 
Punjab wrongs. 

With the deposition of the Khilafat by the 
Kemalists and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee's activities have been 
considerably restricted. Kecently the Com- 
mittee sent a deputation to Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements. Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to Turkey, the Turkish Government did 
not quite like the idea which had consequently 
to be abandoned. 

The 1925 session of the Kliilafat Conference 
was rendered lively by Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
whose speech strongly criticising Sultan Ibn 
Saud was subsequently expunged. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the conference under the pre- 
sidentship of ]!iu. Abul Kalam Azad condemned 
the British policy in Iraq and the League’s 
decision on Mosul and declared that if the 
Turks went to war on the latter issue the Con- 
ference would deem it its duty to help them. 

For some years since then one heard little 
about the public activities of the Committee, 
although many of its domestic quarrels 
engaged the attention of the public. 
Funds, however, continued to be collected 
for the activities ** of the Committee 
which could hardly be specified. Things 
dragged on until the latter half of 1927, when the 
leaders found the Ktiilafat organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy- 
cotting the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Eeforms. This was successfully achieved by the 
extremist wire-pullers at Madras in 1927. 

In the next year, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of the 
Kehru Eeport. This document raised many 
controversial issues. Its two main recommenda- 
tions, namely. Dominion Status for India and 
joint electorates with temporary reservation 
of seats, were not acceptable to the Khilafatists 
whose ideal was an extreme type of nationalism 
coupled with rank communallsm. They wanted 
complete independence for India but insisted on 
the continuance of separate electorates. Thisj 
state of mind found expression at the annual 
session of the Khilafat Conference which met in 
1928 at Calcutta. 

In the years following the publication of the 
Nehru Eeport, the Khilafat Committee re-appear- 
ed on the Indian political stage and vigorously 
strove to repudiate that document. This it 
succeeded in doing, as the Muslims with one 
voice condemned it as pro-Hindu. As months 


S kssed by, it became increasingly clear to the 
UBlims that the Congress was getting more and 
more Hindu-ridden and that they could not 
expect due protection for their communal rights 
from the Congress or its leaders. The appreci- 
ation of this situation by the Muslim masses 
was mainly due to the activities of the Khilafat 
Committee and its leaders. Thus when the 
Khilafat Conference met in Lahore in 1929 it 
was resolved that the Khilafatists should par- 
ticipate in the Bound Table Conference convened 
by the British Government to settle the future 
constitution of India, although in the same 
breath the Conference declared itself in favour 
of independence. This latter, however, was but 
a wordy sop to the extremists, as the main body 
of Khilafat workers started in 1929 and continu- 
ed since then a regular fight against the 
Congress. 

In the past few years, in addition to tlie 
effective prevention of the Muslims from join- 
ing the Congress unless the communal question 
was satisfactorily settled, the Khilafat Commit- 
tee did a considerable work abroad. The All 
brothers, who were the soul of the Khilafat 
movement, worked for the Arab federation and 
the Tanzim of Mussulmans all over the world. 
During this time, the movement lost Maulana 
Mahomed All, who passed away in I/}ndon in the 
midst of ills strenuous work for his country and 
his co-religionists ; and the work of carrying 
on the increasing activities of the Khilafat 
Committee fell ')n the shoulders of his brother 
Maulana Shaukat All. The Invitation to bury 
the departed leader In the mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem brought the Indian Muslims closer to 
the Arabs. This fellow feeling among Muslims 
in different parts qt the globe found expression 
in a huge conference held in Jerusalem which 
served to create anew spirit of internationalism 
among the followers of Islam — one of the 
cherished objects of the Indian Khilafatists. 

The advent of the Nazi regime in Germany 
and its anti-semitic policy turned the Jews out 
of that country. This led to an increasing 
concentration of Jews in Palestine. Jews all 
over the world was stirred by the plight of 
Jewish exiles from Germany and this gave 
vigour to the movement for a national homo 
for Jews in Palestine. Muslims there were 
adversely affected by this and involved the 
sympathy of their co-religionists in India who 
readily responded. The Khilafat organisation 
took a leading part in this activity. A Palestine 
Delegation paid a visit to India and Indian 
Muslims, whose extra-territorial patriotism was 
aroused, called meetings and sent deputation to 
the authorities. Arrangements were also, made 
for sending a deputation to London. 

As the representatives of Indian Muslims in 
the London Conference, the All brothers effect- 
ively safeguarded their interests. In additlcn, 
Maulana Shaukat All repeatedly impressed^ on 
British audiences and leaders the advisability 
of keeping the Indian Muslims contented as It 
would please Muslims in other parts of the 
world. 

The history of the Khilafat movement follow^ 
a peculiar course on the North-Western Frontier 
Province of India. There the KhUafat org|m)r 
sation conducted a ceaseless agitation over., the 
local grievances of the Muslim population and 
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the disaHection towards the Government 
thus created was promptly exploited by the 
Congress for furthering its own lawless activities. 
Being slurdy people accustomed to fighting, they 
often found it impossible to observe the Congress 
creed of non-violence. A number of clashes 
ensued, with attendant casualties. 

The fourteenth session of the Khllafat Con- 
ference met at Ajmer in Scpterabci 1932 under 
the presidentship of Sheikh Abdul Majid. He 
condemned tlio caste system among Hindus 
which, according to him, was responsible for 
the demand of separate electorates by the 
depressed classes. As for separate doctorates 
for Mussalinaus, he hold there was no choice 
left to them except to ask for such a safegnard. 
He reiterated the fourteen points, but was none 
the less in favour of a compromise if It was 
jmsslble on lionourable lines He suggested 
the voluntary dissolution of all the existing 
political tirganisations of Mussalmans and the 
iormntioii of one eoinpreliensive body. At 
the open session of the conference a lesolution 
was passed charaetei ising the communal award 
as absolutely unsatisfactory in that, only three 
out of the fourteen points had been conceded 
by it. 


The All-India Khilafat Committee met . . 
Lucknow in December 1933, when the Palestine 
Conference was also held. The President, 
Mr. Murtuza Bahadur, protested against the 
Balfour Declaration which “ converted the home 
of Arabs lor centuries, which was sacred to the 
Muslim world, into a national home for Jews.” 
A icsolution was passed deciding to reorganise 
Khllafat Committees in all parts ot India, so that 
they might “ safeguard the sacred lands from 
(»ceupation and invasion by non-Muslims ” 
The Khllafat orgimisutiou has since confined 
itself to normal aftivities ot citizenship, except 
foi a memorandum sent to the Viceroy by Syed 
MuiUza. president ot the Khllatat Committee, 
voicing the feelings of f he Muslim ('ommunity 
on Ihe 3’ulestine question Maulana Shaukat 
All, General S(‘cretary ot the Central Khilaf-it 
Committee, and the Piesident made; iircliminary 
arrangements to form a deputation to wait on 
Ihe Viceroy, but His Excellency could not 
leccivc the dejmtation tor want of time. He 
was, howev(‘i, pleased to inform the President of 
the Committee that he would gladly represent 
the case of the dejmtation to the Secretary ot 
State for India and through him to the Secre- 
tary of State for (’oloiiics during his visit to 
England m L034. 


The Round Table Conference. 


The first session of the Indian Round Table 
Conference, which was held in London during 
the autumn of 1930 and January 1931, was 
remairkable for the spirit of unity. At the first 
sitting Sir Tej Bahadur Sajiru, on behalf of the 
British Indian Delegates, extended an invita- 
tion to the Princes and States to consider enter- 
ing an All-lndian P’ederation, which yvould 
establish a federal government and a federal 
executive, embracing both the British Provinces 
and the Indian States in one whole, associated 
for common purposes, hut each scouring control 
of their own affairs, the Provinces autonomous, 
and the States sovereign and autonomous. 
This, tliough it struck an unexpected note at 
the Conference, was no more than the fruition 
of an old idea. The authors of the Montagu- 
Chelrasford Report, which laid the foundations 
of the great Reform Act of 1919, visualised the 
steady progression of the federal idea, but the 
notable passage in which they indicated this 
purpose slipped into the background in the 
confused and difficult days that followed. Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues, who conducted 
the parliamentary inquiry into the working 
of this Act, declared their adhesion to the federal 
Idea, and proposed as a contribution to It the 
establishment of A Council of Greater India, 
in which the representatives of British India and 
the Indian States should sit for the discussion 
of matters of common concern. The Govern- 


ment of India, In a lengthy desjiatch on the 
Simon Report, also adhered to the federal princi 
pie, though they expressed the view that it was 
a distant ideal. Many Indian publicists had 
declared the faith that without the adoption 
of the federal principle no substantial growth 
of the Indian constitution was practicable. 
But although federalism had always been in 
the background, none had jiosscssed sufficient 
courage to bring it into the forefront until Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru invited the Princes to consi- 
der it. The invitation was promptly accepted. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, speak- 
ing for the general body, at once declared 
that subject to the incorporation in the 
statute of certain defined conditions — they were 
in substance the guaranteeing of the sovereignty 
and treaty rights of the States, and the protec- 
tion of their essential interests — the Princes and 
States would favourably consider any such 
jiroposal ; later he averred his belief that, provid- 
ed the completed picture was satisfactory, 
seventy-five per cent, of the States would join 
a federation. 

Real Progress. — By common consent, this 
patriotic offer by the Princes and States trans- 
formed the situation. The goal of the British- 
Indlan publicist was the establishment of respon- 
sible government in India, with “safeguards” 
during the transitional period, and ultimate 
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Dominion status for that responsible govern-! 
ment. With the assurance of the participation ' 
of the Princes and States, bringing a powerful I 


The Communal Award. 

The decision of the British Government in 
regard to tlic lepresentation of the various 


besislatares, .m wl.ich the ™„„m.uitie, them- 
tho centre ^ ■"»» poblbhed In 

tS?^ron^e^aSvc pArtv^mirnn tSnaa^B toHowed a thorougll 

tion thcraah ncrhans more'^cautiouT terms '•"‘"Prehensive mqmry into the proportions 

On tills gnidinB principle substantial Progr^sf p,':lvC!i‘""q'i“'dViM *oTi 

rstSoi" ?tS n 

mmoriUes Khe’ UiTpopuTsStef eVL‘n^ lepreseiSitlon SiS!; 

Hie Seat MoslJm o^unltvre^& u^^^^^ “"'y “ Population basis Tlie table 

rd^“trp“tSSSe“"oI^^^^^^ ?.'‘a"ei:'eiar*- 

Trv “thTrny“f"lrthc®m“ ol Z " ' "'as eleai tlmt those irndof that heading 

gresB was so satisfactory before the Conference ; Indian^ Ch?kHn\TH 

tupT^ftrfttftd fn Tafiiinrv fliaf artfan.kmiy for ■”****^'^* JMllSliniS, Slkhs, Indian I hnstiaiis 

Z mlty'8 ex(‘eptions) Anglo-Indians and 

Si Ksav MacSSd was in ^ Eun.peans would xote in 8ei>aiate coiiinninal 

make tKllo^dnc an^^^ ^'VoiiNtitneneies The seats were distributed as 

make the loiio^iing announcement. | follows Gonoral, 705 . Depicssed Classes, 61 ; 

I Hackwaid aieas. 20; Sikhs, 85, Muslim, 489, 
“Tlie view of His Majesty’s Government is i Indian Chiistians, 21 ; Anglo-Indians, 12; 
that responsibility for the Government of India j ]i:nropcans, 25; CoTumorce and ]iuin8tr\, 54, 
should be placed upon l.egislatnrcs, Central Landholders, 85, Umveisities, 8; and La)>oiii, 
and Provincial, with such provisions as may be :is. 

necessary to guarantee, during a period of ,, i j. xi i 

transitioh, the observance ot certain ohhgatioiis , 

and to meet other special circumstances, and uxphuiied that tbc> would rote iii the general 
also with sucli guarantees as are required by constitueneies, but m older to ensure adequate 
minorities to protect tlieir political liberties and >epi<'»entatioii to them speeia seat j. were also 
rights I allotted. It wa‘ contoiuplatcd that this arrangc- 

® -■ jment, wddeh gave tho nicinhcrs of these clasHos 

•'In sucl. statutory safeguards as may be:;"’" ">*■<’“. bo llmlteii to 20 years. As 

made lor meeting the needs of the transitional.*" """'“V », «uverameiit 

period, it will be a primary concern of His ■ ♦"''">>* »>‘u f'"' 

Majesty’s Government to see that tiie reserved | "oeli speeial woman s seat to voters trom one 
powers are so framed and exercised as not to , v. 


prejudice the advance of India through the new . Aceonipan> ing the award was an (‘xplanatory 
constitution to full responsibility for her own statement by the Piinie Ministei m the couise 
Government.” of which ho obseived as lollows : 

Participation of Congress- — But represen- 1 “Our duty w’as plain. As the failuie of tlu* 
tativc as it was in all other respects, the first j eonunuiiities to agree amongst themselves had 
session of the Congress embraced no represen - 1 ]ilaeed an almost insurmountable obstacle in 
tative of The Indian National Congre-ss. For, tho w'ay of any constitutional development, it 


various reasons that stood aloof. During the w’as incumbent upon the Goveinmont to take 
interval between the rising of the first session, action Jn accordance, theietorc, w'lth the 
and the convening of the second, negotiations pledges that I gave on hehalt ot tho Governmout 
were carried on with a view to the Congress j at tlie Bound Table Conteienec in lesponse to 
suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement the repeated appeals fiom loprcsentative Indians 
on which it had embarked and joining in the ; and in accordance with tho statement approved 
task of framing the new constitution. Ihese bv the Biitish railiament, tho Government 
discussions ended in what was called ‘‘The arc to-dav publishing a scheme ol representation 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact”, which embodied a settle- in the provincial assemblies that they intend, 
ment covering the whole field in dispute, and in due course, to lay before Parliament unless, 
in an unde~takiug on the part of the Congress in the meanwhile the eoinmunitles themselves 
to participate in the Bound Table discussions, agree upon a better plan, 
and to suspend civil disobedience. After many 

hesitations Mr. Gandiil, who was appointed “ 'We should be only too glad if at any stage 
sole representative of the Congress, sailed for before the pjoposed Bill becomes law the eommn- 
England, and others who had remained aloof jnitics can reach an agreement amongst theni- 
from the earlier proceedings joined the Dele- j selves. But guided h> the y>ast experience the 
gation. At first Mr. Gandhi’s contribution to Government are convinced that no further 
the work of the Conference was helpful. Though negotiations will be of any advantage and they 
he was perhaps more anxious to justify Congress, can be no party to them. They will, however, 
and to maintain its right to speak for India, bo ready and willing to substitute tor their 
he accepted the principle of federation, and the sehemo any scheme whether in respect of any one 
task of making it easy for the Princes and States or more of the Governors’ Provinces or m respect 
to enter therein. But afterwards his contri-lof the whole of British India that is generally 
button was less helpful. Specially was this the | agreed to and accepted by all the parties 
case in relation to the Minorities. < affected . ’ ' 
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THE THIRD 


Following the publication of the communal 
award, the third seaslon of the Eound Table 
(Jopference was summoned in London. The 
Congress did not participate in it. Most of 
its leaders Including Mr. Gandhi were In prison 
for reviving the civil disobedience movement. 
Profiting by past experience Government refused 
t6 connder the question of releasing them 
unless and until the lawless movement which 
they had initiated was unconditionally called off. 
The Conference was nevertheless attended by 
representatives of all other parties in India and 
lasted from 17th November 1032 to 24th 
December 1932. Its achievements were summed 
up by Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State 
for India, in his concluding speech at the final 
plenary session. He said : 

I would venture to sum up the results in two 
sentences. 1 would say, first of all, we have 
clearly delimited the field upon which the future 
constitution is going to be built. In a much 
more detailed manner than in the last two years 
we have delimited the spheres of activity of the 
various parts of the constitution. Secondly 
and 1 regard this result as much more important 
than even that important first result, we have 
I believe created an eaprU de corps amongst 
all of us that is determined to see the building 
that is going to be reared upon the field that we 
marked out both complete in itself and completed 
at the earliest possible date. Lord Chancellor, 
1 said that we liad marked out the ground. 
Let me explain by a few examples wliat I moan 
by that assertion. I take the various parts of 
the constitutional structure in order. 

1 begin with the part that Indian India, 
the India of the States, is to play in the Federa- 
tion. There we have made it quite clear that 
there Is no risk in any respect to the Treaties 
or to the obligations into which they and we 
have entered. I hope that I have made it 
quite clear that all questions governed by that 

f general term " paramountcy ” do not enter 
nto the Federal scheme at all. I think also 
I may say that we made some progress in the 
enquiry over which Lord Irwin presided one 
day this week into the methods by which the 
States will accede to the Federation. 

Lot me say in passing — for I think it may help 
our future discussions both hero and in India — 
that wo have always regarded an effective 
Federation as meaning the accession of a reason- 
able number of States and. as at present advised, 
we should regard something like not less than 
half the States seats and not less tlian half the 
population as the kind of definition that we have 
in mind. 

Next I come to the Federation and the Units. 
Here, again, I tiiink we have made great progress 
in delimiting the field between the Centre 
on the one hand and tlie Provincial and States 
Units on the other. W e have been very carefully 
through the lists of Federal and non-Federal 
activities, and we have got much nearer to 
agreement than we have ever reached before. 


CONFERENCE. 


Next there is the very difficult question of 
Federal Finance, one of the most vital questions 
in tlie whole field of Federal activities. Un- 
fortunately we were discussing that question 
at a time of great difficulty. We have been 
discussing it at a time when no Government 
in the world has sufficient money for its needs. 
But I think I can claim that there again we 
have made some substantial progress. I fully 
admit that there are differences still to be 
recognised and to be reconciled. I do not think 
it could be otherwise in any question of this kind. 

As regards the size of the Chamber, 
I had hoped that we should have reached a 
greater measure of agreement than we have 
found possible during these last weeks. It 
has been made clear that there still are differences 
to be reconciled, not only differences between 
British India and the States, but 
differences between the bigger States and the 
smaller States, differences even between some 
members of the Chamber of Princes and other 
members of the Chamber of Princes. 

Then there was the question of the represen- 
tation of the communities in the Centre- 
particularly of the Muslim Community. There 
I think I can say definitely — I think I have 
said it indirectly very often before— that the 
Government consider that the Muslim Com- 
munity should have a representation of 331 
per cent, of the British Indian seats In 
the Federal Chambers. So far as India 
is concerned, that must be a matter for arrange- 
ment between the communities affected and the 
India of the Princes. But so far as the British 
Government has any part in the question, wo 
will at any time give our good offices to making 
it as easy as possible for an arrangement between 
those parties in regard to future allocation of 
seats. There again I venture to say that defini- 
tely to-day, because I am anxious that that factor 
in the problem should not in any way impede 
the future progress in elaborating the further 
stages of the Constitution. 

Now, with all these Federal questions, I can 
sec that there is a grave anxiety in the minds 
of many members of the Conference— and 
I can sympathise with that anxiety— lest the 
various complications of which I have just 
given you certain instances should take too 
long to settle, and that the Federation itself 
will drift Into the dim distance and will cease 
to be a reality in practical politics. 

Feeling that anxiety, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
asked last night that a definite date should be 
placed in the Bill at which time the Federation 
should come into being. He qualified his 
request — and qualified it, no doubt, quite 
rightly— with the reservation that if the 
conditions were not fulfilled. Parliament must 
have some means at its disposal for postponing 
the date of the Federation. 

Now I agree with him that the last thing In 
the world that we wish to see the Federation 
drift back into being simply an idea and not an 
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integral part of the Indian Constitution. But 
I think I ought to say that I do find a difficulty 
in agreeing— if indeed this is the time to agree 
or disagree — to anything in the nature of a 
definite date in the provision of the Act. The 
difficulties that are in my mind are twofold. 

I am not quite sure — and here I am speaking 
very candidly m the presence of representatives 
of the States — what reaction something that 
might appear to be rather in the nature of an 
ultimatum might have on the Indian States 
themselves. 

Again, I find this difficulty, I feci the 
machinery of the Constitution will be of an 
extremely complicated nature, and I think 
that Parliament, if it were confronted with a 
definite date, might demand a longer interval 
and more cautious provisions than it would 
require if there were no fixed date. After all 
the machinery for bringing the Act into oi)eration 
is going to be of a very complicated nature. 
I have always contemplated that some such 
method as a Parliamentary Resolution of 
both Houses would be adopted for bringing 
the Federation into operation, and that that 
method would be adopted at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

What I can say to Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru 
is that wc arc going to do our utmost to remove 
every obstacle* in the way of Federation and 
to remove it at the earliest possible date. Let 
me also say to him, we do not intend to inaugu- 
rate any kind of provincial autonomy under 
conditions which might leave Federation to 
follow on as a mere contingency in the future. 

Lastly, let me say a word upon another side 1 
of this part of our discussions. For the last] 
two years we have discussed the question of 
certain new Provinces. Wc have discussed the 
question of Sind from the very opening of our 
deliberations two years ago. Last year we 
discussed in detail for the first time the question 
of Orissa. Since those discussions we have 
had expert enquiries into both questions. 

Basing our views upon the Reports of those 
enquiries, basing our views still more on what 
appears to be a very general agreement both 
in India and in Great Britain, wo have como 
definitely to tho conclusion tliat Sind and Orissa 
should both be separate Provinces. No doubt 
there will be details of machinery to settle and 
some of them of a rather complicated kind. 

Lord Chancellor, I have now dealt with tho 
more prominent of the features of our discussions 
that emerge upon the more directly constitu- 
tional side of the Federation Itself. Let me 
now come to the other series of problems that 
in some cases affect more directly Great Britain 
and in other cases affect certain communi- 
ties and certain interests in India itself. 
I mean by this all that chapter of questions that 
by a rou^ and ready phrase we have described 
as “ saf^uards.*’ Lord Chancellor, lot mo say 
at the outset of my observations that I regard 
the safeguards not as a stone wall that blocks 
a road, but as the hedges on each side that no 
good driver ever touches but that prevent people 
on a dark night falling into tho ditch. They 
are not intended to obstruct a real transfer of 
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responsible power. They are not intended 
to impede the day to day administration of any 
Indian Minister. They are rather ultimate 
controls that wo hope will never need to be 
exercised for tho greater reassurance of the 
world outside both in India and in Great Britain. 
Let me take tho two Instances that have been 
most prominent in this part of our discussioris. 
Let me take the most difficult question of all 
the difficulty of a transfer of financial responsibi- 
lity. There, Lord Chancellor, I am not disclosing 
any secret when I say that during the last 
twelve months the British Government have 
fully accepted the fact that there can bo no 
effective transfer of responsibility unless there 
is an effetitivo transfer of financial responsibility. 
Wo have fully accepted that fact and wo have 
done our best in tho very difficult circumstances 
that have faced us to reconcile the legitimate 
demand of every Indian politician for financial 
control with the legitimate demand of every 
one who is interested in finance, not only for 
stability, but for a situation in which there would 
not even be a suggestion that stability could 
be questioned. For in the field of finance it is 
not only the fact itself that matters, but it is 
what people say about that fact. 

Now our difficulties liave arisen from two 
sources. In the first place, there is the fact 
that, as things are at present, a large part of 
the Indian revenue has to be devoted to meeting 
the obligations tlmt have grown up during 
these years c^ partnership between Indian 
and Great Britain. Tliat in Itself — and I am 
sure no one would question the justice of the 
point of view — makes people here, investors 
who invested their money in Indian securities, 
men and women whoso families are interested 
in the mooting of the old obligations, extremely 
nervous of any change. Soc.ondly, there is 
the fact that we are passing through, I suppose, 
the most difficult financial crisis that has faced 
Asia and Europe for many generations. In 
the case of India there is a peculiar difficulty, 
namely, that a largo body of short-term loans 
raised under the name of the Secretary of State 
in Jxmdon, fall due for payment in the next six 
years. That means that, if tho Federation 
is to start with a good name, if its solvency is 
to be assured, some moans must bo found 
for meeting these short-term maturities without 
Impairing the future of Indian credit. 

Lord Chancellor, those are the hard facts 
that have faced the Govornniont during the 
last twelve months. Those are the hard facts 
tliat wo discussed in groat detail and with great 
goodwill at the Financial Safeguards Committee. 
Tho British Government, the British delegation, 
and sections of the Conference, came to the 
view that in those conditions certain safeguards 
were absolutely necessary if wo were to keep 
tho confidence of the world outside and if we 
were to make it possible in the future for a 
Federal Government to raise money upon 
reasonable terms. That, gentlemen, in a few 
sentences is the liistory of the safeguards. That, 
in particular, is the history of the safeguards 
that has loomed very largely in our discussions 
this year, tho history of the Reserve Bank. 
We feel that, if confidence is to be maintained 
in the financial stability and. credit of 
a Reserve Bank must be ineffective operation. 
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I rome now to tlie question of Defence, a 
question that again iiaa loomed very large, and 
rightly so, in our discussions. We had first 
of all, as you all remember, a debate in full 
()ontorenre~a debate in which J think I may 
claim that there was complete unanimity that 
Defence, until it can bo transferred to Indian 
hands, remains the sole responsibility of the 
('rown. It was, however, clear to me in the 
course of the discussions, and afterwards in an 
informal talk that 1 was able to have with certain 
loading members ot the Conicrence, that theic 
were differences of opinion as to the methods 
by winch Indian ])(ditical ojiiniim might be 
consulted in the administration of the heservod 
su bjoct. 

Let me tuk«5 in onlcr tw«» or thiec of the 
principal points to which Sir lej Dahadur 
attached impc)rt.anco in thesq^ diHciissioiis 
First of all, there was the question of tlie discus- 
sion of the Delence budget Wc wcio all 
agreed that it should be non-votable In the 
nature of things, I think that was inevitable, 
but we aie quite ))re])are<l to take the mx'essaiy 
stens to see that the Dud get should be jmt, 
as no and his friends wish, in blocks, not in a 
porfunctoiy mannoi sinijdy to be discussed as 
a whole. 


Next lie was anxious about tlie enqiloyment 
of Indian troops «)utsido India without the 
apiuoval of the Federal (lovernment or the 
Fodeial Lcgislatuio. Thoio I think ho and 
his friends were agiewl that whci e it was actually 
a case of the delenee ot India, in which no 
Imperial (‘onsid orations enterwl at all, the 
defence say, of the Front loi of India itselt, 
tlioio the responsibility the sole resiionsibility 
— of the ( 'low'll should leinain uiidilutiHl 
Mojo diflicult questions aioso in cases when 
Indian tioops might be employtHl for purposes 
other than diieetly Indian puipos<^s Now' in 
those cases 1 can s.iv to him I would prcfei 
not to be precise as to tin* exact mcthoil ] 
myself feel sure that • means will be found to 
leave the dindsion in some maimer to the 
Foiioral Miiiistrj an<l to the Federal Legislatuie 

Next, there was an important senes of 
iliiestioiis connected, ilrst of all, with the Indiaiii- 
sation of the Arniv, that is to sa>,the greatest 
participation of Indians theinsehcs in the 
defence of India and, swondly, as to the bringing 
into consultation as much as possible the two 
sides of the Government Ho and his ti lends 
W’ero anxious that statiitorj provision should be 
made in some wav for both these objects The 
Ixird Chancellor and the British Qoveininent still 
take tlie view, and we feel wo must maintnui it, 


tliat statutory jirovision is too inelastic, if you 
doflno statutory provision in tho narrow sense 
But 1 think I can meet him and liis friends 
effectively by including directions to tho 
Governor-General in both tliese lespects in the 
Instructions. 

Now he said, quite rightly, that his attitude 
towards that jiroposal would depend very 
much ufion the Instructions themselves. As 
regards tho Instructions wo intend first of all 
to allude to them in the body oi the Statute 
And then w'c intend to ask Parliament to agree 
to a novel iiroceJure, l)ut a procedure that I 
believe is well fitted to tho conditions with 
which we are faced, namolv, that before certain 
of them aie submitteil to His IMajcsty, both 
Houses ot Pailiamont .should have the oppor- 
tunity of oxpiosbing their views upon them 
'File ofToct of that would bo to give tlie Instruc- 
tions a Statutoiv tramework by tho allusion 
in tho Act Itselt, and to give them a Parliamen- 
tary framework bv the Jlesoliitions that would 
t be pa.sHOd appioving of thorn betoie they aio 
submittcHl for His Majesty’s approval. 

As to tho other projiosals that Sir Tej made 
in the mattei ot Defence, w’o still fool that the 
Governor-fieneial should ha\e an unfettcicd^ 
jK»wci in selecting his I let once Minister , but 
we will make it quife clear in tho Instructions 
that wo wisli tho two sides of tho Government 
to woik in tho close co-operation, and that 
we do definitely contemplate —I would ask 
his attention to this point, and we will make 
an allusion to it in the Instructions — that 
bofoie tho Kstimates aie actuallv put to the 
Fedeial Assembly the Finance Minister and that 
doubt tho Piime Minister shouM have an 
Opportunity of seeing them and giving to the 
Governoi-Generul theii mows upon them. 

VVe ha ve boon planning a sciiomo and a vejy 
complicated scheme, but vie luno also lioon 
trying to create a spirit ot co-oporation. Seveial 
members of the Gonterenco weie very kind to 
! mo last night when th(*v said that 1 had plaved 
some small part in licljung to fostci this spint 
of co-operation during tlie last few weeks. 

1 thank them tor what they said, but I say 
that their kind w'ords wore really iindesoryed'. 
The spiiit of co-operation is duo to much gi eater 
ONonts and to miicli greater people than any 
with whom I am coniu'ctod or any that 1 could 
exei hope to emulate. 

Immetliatelv after the conclusiou of the 
Conference, His INlajesty’s Government, in 
pursuance of their plodgas, proceeded to draft 
the White Papoi incoriioiating their tentative 
conclusions. 
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'I’ho piopostils «tf Hi.s MajOf^ty’h Go\<‘iiimoni 
for Indian constitutiunal icloiins >vhirh aie 
now iindiu cxainiiiat.ion 1)> a joint t’oinmittor 
oi ParliaiiHMit wcu', issm'd in Manli llus >oai 
in tho toiin of a \Vlut<‘ Papn 'riunifili the 
intention ifs to speivl ni» tlie necrssai v loviislation, 
no (late is siijm(\ste(i in tho White J*a])ei toi the 
aetn.il (halite in the Indian s\',tein ot (loNern- 
nient 'J'lie. Ho>al I’loel.iin.ilion in.iii^'iiiatin^ 
the, new s\s1eni shall not he isMiod until hotli 
Jloiibi's of 1‘ailianient ha^e atiieod on the dat<‘ 


lU the pioposals put forwaid, the l‘ro\inees 
ai(i j?iv('n aiitoiioniv and to a Kedeial <jo\oiuinent 
IS eoineded n^sponsihlo ^o\emin(‘nt o^el tlio 
mIioIo iKild ol adininistiation allotted to tin' 
Fedniation e\ee]>t in nuaid 1t> c(‘itain 
“iesei\ed” siihieds Tho Fodeiation will 
((insists ot the aiitoiioinoiia jiioMiieos of Ihitish 
Jndia, 11 in niiinhei, inelndiip; the new PioMin os 
ot Sind and Oiissa, and the Indian Stall's 
It 3 m 11 ho hioimht ahont h,\ the IMiin ('ssni K'lnh'i- 
inji a dofiiK'd eojpiis of then jiK'sent soNeieij^n 
iijihls to tho Toleiation hut K'taininj; inti'inal 
autonomy in lespei t of iij^hts not so suiieiuh'ied, 
unaff('( tod h\ anv otln'i ( onsidetatioii than the 
oMstins sii/A'iaint j ol tho Clown. 


It Is a condition of tho si'ttinu nji tin' IVdi'ia- 
tioii -(1) 'I'hat iiih'is of Stall's ji'fiK sc'ntinj' 
not less than hall tho <i"moyat(' pojuilatioii ol 
till' Indian Stains and ('iititled to not less | h‘i n 
hall the state s si'ats in the I'jipei Hoiisnol the 
hi'ttislatnio shall have exediti'd the ni'ei'ssaiv 
liisliuniiait ot >\ciession, and {'Z) That a 
Hi^hoivo Hank, lii'e tioin piditiial inllin'iiee, 
will have hei'ii s('t up and ahead \ siiecossiullv 
o[i('(atiu^: 'J'heso (onditions tnitilled, it will 

lest with both Jloiisi's ot J\ulianu'nt to move 
tho Cntwii hv an addii'ss to issin; a Koval 
I’loelaination inaiiy;uiatin 5 ' tin; I'edeiation. 


Kcserved Subjests. 

'I’he iJovomoi-Ci'neial and >iiejo> will have 
a dual lapaeitv. Covoinor-Cem'iul as head ol 
the Ko(l(,iation, and ^leelov as (oiiduetinp; 
lelations with States outside tho fedi'ial sphere 
As (iovoinoi-CeiK'ial he will he aided and advised 
h\ a {’ouiKil ot ^linistoia i ('sjKUisihh' to the 
hi'mslaturo in all inatteis save, those eoneeined 
with tho thine Jto])aitinents to ho leserved 
to his yx'isonal adnumstiation nainolv', ])elenco, 
lOxtoinal Allans, and HiX'lesiastual Allans. 

The tiovernor-tilencial is also given a special 
iTsponslhilitv tor eeitaiii })ur})o.-5es - (1) The 
pievcntion of giave nii'iiace to the peace or 
traiHiuillltv ol India oi anv'^ pait theieot. (2) 
Tho safoLruaiding of tho logitiinato inteiests ot 
minorities (:i) The sateguaiding ot the 
ftnant'ial stability and credit of the Federation 
(4) Tbe securing to tho members of the Public 


Seiviees <»f anv lights ]>iovided lor them b.v the 
Constitution and the salegiiaiding ot their 
legitimati' inti'ii'sts. (5) Tlie pioteetion of 
the lights ol anv Indian State (0) 'I'lio 
pievention ol coininenial diseiimination. 
(7) Anv niatti'i which alteets the adininistia- 
tioii ol the K'seived dojiaitinents. 

In luliiliiK'nl of llu'se speiial ii'sponsiiuUlh's 
till' (lov('inoi-<l('n('i,il Is ('inpoweied to act 
('ithoi without or eonlniiv to the advno oi his 
.Ministeis and can himself pass a (jloveinoi- 
(Jeneial’s Act to sec mo anv' ol tlu'se iun]t()ses 
and IS givc'ii all pow’i'is to soeuic the m'ci'ssaiy 
linaiRC 


Ayiart fiom tho ii'si'rvi'd di'jmitinents and 
thi'se sjK'eial iosj>(ui''ihilitios them is another 
lati'goiv of yueiogativ ('s oi yioweis, tiu' majoiitv 
ol tlu'm sin h as am usuallv assix lati'd with 
the head ol a Constitutional State, the cdheis 
to m('('t the jiaitii ulai ('ondilions ot India — 
(a) 'I’ho povvei to sumiiKui, luoioguo, and 
disscdve the Ja'gislatum (h) The yiowei to 
assi'ut to ol withhold assent fioin Pulls oi to 
i('seiv(' them ioi Ills ]Maj('stv’s pleasuK' (e) 
'rh(i powM'i to summon joint sessions ol tho two 
Houses ol tho lu'gislatuK' in eases of iiigenev. 
((/) The giant ol juevious sani'tion to the 
intioduetion of h'gislation - (I) l?('pealiiig, 
aim'iiding, Ol lepngnant to anv Ad of T'aili.mient 
exi, ending to Hiitish India oi anv Coveinor- 
Ceneial’s oi (■Joveinoi’s Ad. oi Oidinanee, 
(2) alleeting anv depaitim'ut leseivi'd to tho 
eontiid (tl the Coveinoi-t Jeneral , (li) alh'cting 
loinage and ('iineney ot the Ki'sejve Hank, 
(4) all ('(ting leligion ; (r») atteeting the pioei'dnm 
M'giilating Cl iimnal pioeeedings against Eiiiopeuii 
Hiitish sulijeets. 

In ease of eimugenev the (loveiiioi-tleiH'ial 
also has eeitaiii Oidinam ('-making jiowerb. 
In the event ol a hmakdown of the madiinerv 
(d goveinment h(' is I'lnpowoK'd to assume full 
(onticd The system is continiK'd iindiT which 
expendituie ( oniK'ited with the leseived suhji'ets 
IS not subject to the vote of the Assomhlv. 
In legaid to othei linanee In* has jiower to ri'btom 
any cut lutertc'iing with the caiivmg out of any 
oi hissiiecial K'sjamsihilil les \aiious lu'uds of 
expeuditum will not h(' subject to the vote of 
the Li'giblatiire although they may be discussed. 
Tliese im hide tho loans sci vices, the exjienditiiro 
of the reseivixl departim'uts, and the saltaiies and 
pensions of tho Indian Civil Seivico. 

Tlie special and wide pow'ois thus corifeimd 
on the Covernoi-Ceiieral am by command 
conveyed in the Instrument of liibtiuctions 
given him by the King J‘imi)eior on assuining 
ollice, to he exeic ise.d only in si>e,eial (in'umstan* 
ees and not in eveiyday routine and normal 
eireiiinstaneob, except in the case of the reserved 
departments . 
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Federal Legislature. 

The Federal Legislature resembles the existing 
f'entral Legislature in com|K)sition and will 
consist of two C'hambers — the Upper Cliamber 
or Council of State consisting of 260 members, 
100 appointed by the Princt's, 150 elected by 
members of the Provincial Legislatures of 
Uritish India, and 10 nominated members; 
the other, the Lower Chamber or House of 
Assembly, consisting of 375 members, of whom 
125 will bo appointed by the Princes and the 
others elected dirofLly according to the seats 
allocated to each Province and to the several 
communities and interests in each Province 
Jn the present British India Legislature Cliambers 
only a proportion of the members is elected. 

The Legislature will be debarred from passing 
laws of a discriminatory character. In particu- 
lar it will be unable to pass laws subjecting any 
British subject or company domiciled in the 
United Kingdom to any dlsaldlity or discrimina- 
tion in the exercise of certain specified rights, 
if a llritish Indian subject or company would 
not 1)0 subjected in the United Kingdom to a 
disability or discrimination of a similar character. 

The Provinces. 

In the Pro\ince8 certain subjects (Ilescrvod 
.subjects) have hitherto boon administered by 
the (lovernor-in-Council and others (Transferred 
subjects) by the Governoi and Ministers in the 
Legislature. But Governors, like the Goxornor- 
Geneial, are given special responsibilities, with 
corresponding powers to discharge these respon- 
sibilities, confined i n scope of course to the 
Province. 

'I’he J*rovinciaI Legislatures are enlargwl and 
the allocation of seats and nietfiod of ole(‘tion 
are in accordance with the provisions of Uis 
Majesty’s Governraont’s Oommunal Award 
of August 4 last. The present nominated 
members and official bloc disappear in favour 
of wholly elected Legislatures, so far as the 
Jiower Houses in the Provinces are concerned. 
Ill Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar 
the Legislatures will be bicameral with a small 
proportion of nominated members (not officials) 
ill the Upper Chambers, in the other eight 
Provinces unicam oral. 

For the franchise for the Lower Chamber 
of the Federal JiOgislature the proposals lay 
doM'ii qualifications tlie effects of which should 


be to enfranchise between 2 and 3 per cent, 
of the population of British India, and similar 
but lower qualifications for the franchise for 
the Provincial Legislatures should produce a 
Provincial electorate in the neighbourhood 
of 14 per cent, of the total population of British 
India or some 27 percent, of the adult popula- 
tion. Women can vote for and will have seats 
reserved for them in both the Federal Assembly 
And Provincial Legislatures. 


Public Services. 

The proposals confirm existing rights of the 
l*ublic Services. 'J’he Secretary of State will 
continue to make appointments to the Indian 
C/ivlI Service, the Indian Police, and the Eccle- 
siastical Department, and the conditions of ser- 
vice of persons so appointed will be regulated by 
rules made by the Secretary of State. He will 
determine the number and character of such 
apiKiintments and may prohibit the filling of 
any post declared to be a roseived post otherwise 
than by the appointment of a person appointed 
by the Crown, the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


At the expiry of five years from the commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act a statutory inquiry 
will be held into the question of future recruit- 
ment for the Indian Civil Service, Indian Police, 
and the Medical and Railway services, and the 
Governments in India will be associated with the 
inquiry. The decision on the results of the 
inquiry will rest with His Majesty’s Government 
and will be subject to the approval of both 
Houses of Parliament. Pending the decision on 
this inquiry, the present ratio of British to 
Indian recruitment will remain unaltered. The 
administration of the llailways is by a Statutory 
Ballway Board so composed as not to be subject 
to political interference. 

The Secretary of State’s Council for India 
is abolished and its place is taken by not less 
than three and not more than six advisers to be 
consulted as the Secretary of State may think 
fit, except that their concurrence is required 
in relation to certain service matters. 


A Federal Court with both an Original and 
Appellate jurisdiction in cases raising constitu- 
tional issues such as the spheres of tlie Federal, 
Provincial and States authorities is set up and 
power is given to establish a Supreme Court 
to act as a Court of Appeal in British India. 
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JOINT PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


After the publication of the White Paper, 
steps were taken to appoint members of the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords 
to a Joint Select Committee to consider the 
proposals and report to Parliament. The 
White Paper was to be regarded as embodying 
the Government’s scheme, but the Committee 
had full liberty to produce any plan it thought 
proper. There was more than one debate in 
the two Houses of Parliament for the nomina- 
tion of members to the Joint Committee, and 
ultimately the three leading parties in Parlia- 
ment, Conservatives, Liberals and Labour 
agreed to appoint their representatives. While 
the Labour Party showed some unwillingness 
in the beginning to appoint its nominees, it 
yielded eventually ; but the Right Wing section 
of the Conservatives in both Houses, repre- 
sented by Mr. Winston Churc.hill and Lord 
Lloyd, refused to co-operate and kept themselves 
free to deal with the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee in any manner they thought proper. 

Simultaneously steps were taken to select 
representatives from British India and Indian 
States to co-operate in the Joint Committee’s 
inqmry. Some diificulty was experienced in 
fixing the status of these nominees : while imder 
the British constitution Parliament could not 
appoint any outsiders to its Committee, the 
Indians would not accept any position excejit 
that of practical equality with memberh ot 
Parliament serving on the Committee. 
The difficulty was solved by styling the Indian 
representatives as assessors, and giving them 
liberty to cross-examine witnesses and hold 
discussions with the members of the Committee, 
but not to join in the report or sign it. 

The question of the procedure to be adopted 
by the Committee and the nature and quantum 
of evidence to be led before it presented an 
initial obstacle, in view of the wide scope of 
the inquiry and the voluminous nature of the 
material to be dealt with, but this was soon 
tided over. Another real trouble in the initial 
stages of the Joint Committee’s work was the 
disinclination of almost all political parties in 
India to co-operate with the Committee or lead 
evidence before it on their behalf. This objec- 
tion too disappeared after a time, and the 
Committee eventually examined a large number 
of Indian witnesses representing various schools 
of thought. The inquiry lasted about six 
months, and all interests, including the Indian 
Sevices, voiced their cases. Even die-hard 
Conservatives like Mr. Churchill appeared 
before the committee ; but the principal witness 
was Sir Samuel Hoare himself, although he was 
a member of the Committee. His evidence 
occupied more than a fortnight and covered 
the entire ground of the White Papefr, in the 
course of which he submitted several memoranda 
in order to elucidate doubts and fill gaps. By 
common consent Sir Samuel Hoare ably main- 
tained his ground against the representatives 
of die-hard Conservatives on the Committee, 
but Indian political opinion held that on several 
points he had to yield, Indians looked with 
disfavour on his explanations in respect of 


defence, fiscal autonomy, commercial discri- 
mination and India’s riglit to retaliate against 
Dominions which discriminated against her, 
which were construed as weakening India’s 
constitutional position. 

Immediately on the publication of the White 
Paper, Indian politicians, even of the moderate 
variety, expressed themselves in strong terras 
against some of its provisions. 

On the other hand, it had the support of a 
number of communal parties, including the 
Mushms. 

While the Joint Committee inquiry was in 
progress. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, one of the 
leading British Indian delegates, was unable 
to continue in London longer than July and 
placed on record suggestions for the improvement 
of the Reform proposals with a view to rendering 
them acceptable to Indian opinion. Similarly 
His Highness the Aga Khan, the leader of the 
British Indian delegation, and his British Indian 
colleagues submitted a joint memorandum 
towards the close of the sittings of the Joint 
Committee in the hope that their suggestions 
would bo taken into consideration at the time 
of the drattmg of the repoit. 

Both these memoranda cover a wide ground 
and demand a number of radical changes in 
the White Paper scheme. Sir Tej Bahadur 
said that “ no constitution, which fails to satisfy 
certain essentials, will meet with the needs of 
the situatu>n in India. Those essentials are ; 
responsibility at the centre and provincial auto- 
nomy with certain safeguards for the period of 
transition ; reserved subjects, army, foreign 
and ecclesiastical departments to be under the 
control of the Governor- General for the period of 
transition, which should not be long or indefinite; 
adoption of a definite policy in respect of re- 
served departments facilitating their transfer 
to the legislatures within the shortest period 
compatible with safety of the country and 
efficiency of administration, and a definite 
declaration m the statute of the constitutional 
position of Indian within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 

The other memorandum is specially notable 
because it was signed by all the Indian 
Delegates, majority and minority represent- 
atives. It made it clear the modifications 
suggested would not ailcct the basic 
structure of the scheme but were 
intended to ensure that the reserved powers 
were so framed and exercised as not to prejudice 
the advance of India to full responsibility and 
to secure that the period of transition was not 
indefinitely extended. It urged that the pre- 
amble to the Constitution Act should contain a 
definite statement that the “natural issue of 
India’s constitutional progress is the attain- 
ment of Dominion Status.” Indian public 
opinion, it said, had been profoundly disturbed 
by the attempts made during the last two or 
three years to qualify the repeated pledges 
given by responsible ministers on behalf of 
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lliH (iovcinrncnt “ Followmu the 

I)H*ml<*ut of some ot the J)oiniiiioii constitu- 
tions, a definite dat(‘ after the pas'^iiiti ol the 
Act should he fixed for the iuanjiuration of the 
Kedciatioii.*' 

The ineinorandiim aNo deiuaiuled jrreatei 
eontiol over defenci*, finance and the serMces 
The si>znatories lujicd that tiu; Ariuv (’ounselhu 
slKUiJd be a iion-oftieial Indian, theie should he 
a definite jiioi-'rannne ol 7 ndlanl^^atlon, llie cost 
of defend' should ia* sulistaiitiallv 1 educed and 
the Indian Army should not he eriiploM'd (uit- 
side the counti\ evejit toi Indian defence. 

On the suliject ol hnaiicial safesxuards the^ 
(lid not ol>jecf to the .ipiiointnient. of an ad\isei 
to tlu' (io\ei nor-(«eiier.il foi a limited fx'iiod, 
piovided he did not iMt.eileie in the da\-to-da\ 
administraf 1011 and that he sluuild ad\ise tlu' 
Oo\ef noi- 0 ('nei.d ouh wlien he (onsidi'ic'd the 
financial st.il)ilit\ 01 ciedit ot the I'edc'iation 
to he III dans'er L('fj:is!,it loii in icspc'ct of I 
ciri('nc\, coinaLfe and tlie Iteseive Hank must 
not h(' suiijeit to tlie pie'ioiis (ioiisc'ut ol tlu ' 
{rovcrnoi-Oeneial 

The\ demanded statutoiv reiof'iiition of 
India’s iieedom to ref'iiiate lu'i fiscal |»oli< \ 
without leservat ions or (|ualilieat 10ns and, while 
tliev had no oi*j('(tion to a ^eiu'ial d('( laiation 
aliout Hi itish subject s hold iiifi piihlu oflu es 01 
praet isinn aii.\ picdession 01 tiade, thev sfouih 
oppost'd anv provision wdiuh would inaki' it 
impossilile loi India to (lis< I iminate against the 
suldi'ets of tile dominions and ('<donus whuh 
iinjiosed (lisa laid les on Indi.in sulijecfs 'I'he 
j)io|)osal to coiitinm* tlie leciuitiuent to tlu 
SeiVK'cs |J^ the Secjetai\ ot tlie Stat(‘ was also 
ohji'cted to and the' (h'lnand was put loitli tli.ft 
the (‘(‘iita.il Ni'i \ ices should Im' lec luited hv the 
l'’('deial (ioxcinment and the l*»*M\in( ml 
SeiMces h\ tlic I'loMiicial (lOM'inments. 

Mi.A’.M Joshi submitted a scjaiiate memo- 
landunt makiiifi s,ijr p.stions lot health insuiam e 
for woikcis and in\alid and old af?e fiensioiis 
and stekum to inipio\e the pio\ isioiisfo] lahoui 
lefjislation and 1 cia csent.it ion 

Hail\ in the wmtci ol lliU the mm li deleiied 
ie]M>il ot the .1 I* was ]iul»lishcd It c\oked 
.1 choiiis of disappio\al m India and was i(>i!:aided 
l»N a wide' --ccfion of ]iul>lu opinion as •• moie 
icmtionaiN tlian tlie White J’apei * M'lie 
lepoit ie(ounised t lie exist cnee ol a public opmuai 
slioiUi enouuh to altect what liad been loi liene- 
rations the mam sfienirth ol the («o\einment 
ol India, that is, its instinctive acd'ptame h\ 
the mass of f he Indian people, lad tlu' CommittiM 
W'as ol the opinion that lesponsihle Ko^einnu'id. 
to wliuh Indians’ aspuatioiis weie maiuU 
diH'itc'd, was not an autouiatu de\iie whuh 
could he manufai filled to s]u*( lilc.Htion 'I’he 
(’omniittei' theieloK' held that a (’oust d ut ion \.t 
foi India must seek to u;i\e statut<a\ toiiii to 
safefjuaids essential to the piojiei woikinu ol 
l*ai hamentai \ fioM'inment. hut whuh m (lii*at 
Biitam had no samtnai save tliat ot I'stahlished 
custom 'riu' tut me (toNOMimeiit ot India 
would he successful m piofuution as d K'pn*- 
sented not a cieatuai hut a natural evolutmn ot 
pa-^t tendencies. 


The Comindtee accept (^d the piincijile of 
pioMiieial autonoinv and endoisiHl the pioposal 
that m all piovmces d>aich\ should he ahoRslied 
and Ministers made fj:(‘rierallv resimusihle ov(*r 
the whole luovimial field In the sp('cial 
( IK unistances of India, howM‘\ei, d was held 
a|)piopiiale that this pimciple ot ('xccutne 
Hide pend (‘lice should he lemioiced in the Cons- 
titution liN the conferment ot s])e(ial ])oW('is 
and K'sponsihiiities on the (lOM'inoi as the liead 
of tlu' ptoMiicial e\('cuti\(' 

The followin'^ is a siimmaiv of tlu* mam 
KM ommendations of the Committee — 

The Committi'c empliasised that I’lOMiicial 
\utonom\ lecpiiied a lendjiistment at tlu* Centre 
'I'o Cl call' autonomous units witiumt aii\ cories- 
i pondmti^ adaptation ol the existiim Cential 
l.emslatiiic would m the Couimifti'c’s opinion 
irne till! pla\ to the iioweitul centidimal loiccs 
oi I’loviiu lal Autonomv without anv attemid 
to (oimteiait them and ensme the (oidiniu'd 
unit\ ol India 

Havmit a<(M‘j>(e(l tlu* hK>ad (Oiuliisions of 
'HioMiuml \utonom\ and an \ll-lndia Ccdeia- 
I troll, the Comniitti'c wliili' K'eocjnismiJ: that 
jPioMiuial \ulonomv must jiK'cedc ei'iitial 
|(han«e, stated that the same \(t sliould laN 
jdown a Constitution both loi tlie Centii' and loi 
|tlu‘ I’loNinces. in oidi'i that the lull iiiti'iition 
'of Hailiament should he made dear l''edfiatiou 
I was uot left as a iiii'ie coiit mt;enc\ of the tiitiiie 
The Commit t('e ad Ms('(l that tlu* mteisal hi'tvv(‘('n 
HioMiicial Aiitonoms and tlu* mainfuiation 
()1 the Ki'deratioii should not he lomfi'i than 
Was ne(essdat('d l>v administiat i\c consuli'ia- 

tlOlls 

I Tlu ComniittcM' c'lidoisi'd tlu* I'i'iu'ial jilan 
loi the Whiti' I’api'i loi a siatutoiN di'limitat ion 
’of 1 lu* lespiM ti\(‘ spheic's ol ifoveinnient hetwei'ii 
jtlu Cential and I’loMiuial CoNenmu'iits 
I \(ce])tm}j: the' Whit(' l*ap('i pio])osal, the 
IcoinmdtiM* am('(*(l that tin* allmation ot tlu* 
jiesidiu sliould he left to the (Jovcinoi-th'ueral 

The Wilde Pajtei plan to ciiati' ni'W I’lOMiici's 
ol Mud and Oiissa was apfiioM'd, hut it was 
1 lec oiiimeiuh'd that tlu* Oiissa hound.iiii's should 
he extciuh'd to iiu huh* that portion ot tlu* 
l.le^pole Kstati' KM omnu'nd(*(l loi tianslei l»\ 
;the Oiissa Committ<M> of toi'etlu*! with 

dhe HailaKiniedi and .lalanti.i Maliahs and a 
Ismail fioition of the l‘ai lakiniedi state iiuliidmp: 

' l*ai lakinu'di town 

'I'he Coinmittc'e paid a tiihide to tlu* w'lse 
land taiscMiiiu aition of His J-lvalted Highness 
ithe I^’i/aim of tl\d(*iahad m aini'emu: to the 
i |omt admmistiation ol tlu* Heiais with the 
'Cential l’ioMn((*s It was sinmesti'd that the 
[OoNciiioi should ha\(' a spi'cial lesjamslhilil \ 

I to soeiili* the ('xpenditiiie in the Heiais ot a 
I leasonahh* shaii' of the joint 1 evenues 

j In anieeuiti that (l\aKh\ m the Piovmces 
I should he aholislu'd, the Committee endoisi'd 
ithe pioposal that o\ei piacticall> the w'hole 
' ol the luoMiicial spheie tlu; (Jovenioi should 
, heamenaldeto tlu* adMce of non-ofticial Mniisteis 
seh*(ted fiom tlu* la'gislat ui e. 
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The lespoiisibihtN of Ministeis ovoi the 
proNineial Held iinolvesthe tiuiisfei to Ministers 
of all department H of a ITovmeial (iovernment, 
itieludinu those eoneeined with Uiw and Oidei 
In ordei however to avoid tlie intrusion ol 
l>olitieal piessiin* into questions aheetinK the 
internal discipline oi the Toliee Foirc. tlie 
Coinniittee eonsidi'ied that the tJoveinors 
consent shonhl lie necessary to the ameiniment 
ot J^olice Acts and certain Kiiles theieundm 
It was also H'connnended that tlieie sVionld he 
spe< lal piotettH'n toi seuet intellmeiu'e lepoits 

In view oi the .special piohh'in that nia> 
lie piesented hv teiioii'^in, tjie t’oininittee 
eoiisiden'd that then* should h( a povvei in the 
tJoveinoi hiniseh to assunn* cU.uKe to such 
extent as he inmlit judne leciuisite ot all anti- 
teiioiist a(livili(*s ol (iov(‘i nnient Jn the 
< 'oininitt(*e‘s o])iuion it would l>e necessaiv to 
evcicisethis powei loitliwith in Heniial unles>, 
<onditions liad niatcuiallv iinpioved hv tin* tune 
ot the intioduction ot IMoviinial \utoiU)ni\ 

No chauiie troiu the White Paper pioposaK 
was suiifiested in the coniposItKUl ol the- 
Provnu’ial heKislatuies, except that, on the 
urounil that (onditions me suhstantiallv tin 
saiiK* s(Moud Chamheus were' jiroposeMl loi 
Madra.s ,u)d Itoinhav in addition to Henual 
till' t inteel I’l ov iiiees aiul Ihhai 

The t'oiiilliittec coiislde'leel that Pioviiuial 
rpper lloUM'.s slioiild not he li.ihlc to dissolution, 
hut (hat oue-tliiid ot the iiieiiiliers should letin 
at ti\e<l Intel vaK. 

'I’lii Coiuiuittec W’eie detiuitc ill their opinion 
(hut (oiiiiiiunal lejm seiit.ition is inevitahle* at 
the ]U(s(‘n( time. Tliev deseiihed as wt 11- 
tlioiiijht and well-h.ilaiu ed the' ai laimeiiKuit tor 
the conii»osit ion ol Pioviiuial Ass< inhln s 
( inhodied III 1 h(‘ ('oiiinuiiial aw<itd as aiutuided 
hv till- Poona Pact 

'rficliiselves reuaidllin t he M,lte>< as .in <‘sscllt lal 
(lenient 111 an All-lndia Fedei.itioii, the Poin- 
nilttee .i( (( pled till- plllK iple pioposed III (he 
AVhite Papci that the .icccssion ot a siitfuniit 
nuiiihiM ol Statessholild lie a ( oiidlt loii piecedeiit 
to Fi'deiation Thev aci'cpted t la* White Pap( i 
laoposal that the 1* edei.it ion sliould not tome 
into ( \istence until the* huh is ol M.ites 
ie]iresentiiu: not lessth.in halt the total ]iopul- 
atioii ol till States .lud eutitl(*d to not lessth.in 
h.ill till’ seats allotteil to the States in thi* 
Pi'deial I'ppei Ch.iiuhei had sii^nihed then 
deslie to ai cede 

The ( oiiiniittei a;j;iec(l th.it lepiesentat ives 
ol the States in the Feddal l.cmslatiiie should 
he appointed hy tlie Kuleis ot the States (on- 
(eriK'd 'I’Ik' W hite P.lfiei rat lo ol lepieseiitatioii 
hetweeii the St.it(*s and IJiitish India was 

elldoised 

The iifflits ol paraiuoiiiitc V ovei the Indian 
States at pii'sint exeicised on hehalt ol the 
flown h> the (Joveinor-deia lal-in-C'ouni il 
(dearl> could not h<' e\erci.sed h.v any ledi ral 
authoiit> The ('onnnittee lullv .'ij?ie('d that 
outside the tedeial sphere the States' ndatioiis 
would he exchisividv with the Crown, tlie light 
to tender advic<‘ to the Crown within this splirio 
lying W’lth His !V1aj(*Ht v’s (Joveriinient 


111 dialling with the area ot ledoral jurisdiction 
the C'oinniitt(*e reioniineiided that Aden should 
he traiislened to thi' admiriistrativi* control 
ol His Majesty’s (Tovi'riiiuent on certain dcthiite 
conditions not latei than the date of Fialcration. 

The CoiniintliM* .ijijuovi'd tJa' proposals in th(> 
White Papei loi th(‘ Kedei.il Executive, ii.inudy 
that the Govcrnoi -Hencral with the assistanie 
ol not iiioie tlian thi(*e Coiiiiselloi s, should 
adniinister tlu' Di'paitineiits ol J)(dence, 
Kxtcinal Allans, 1 '^ clesi.istn .il Att.nis and 
Hiitish Jlalui hi.staii, and that in .ill othei 
Di'paitiiKUits h(‘ should he giiuhsl l)v tlie adviet> 
ol Mniisteis I hoseii troin tlu' Fialeial J.egislature, 
suhj«Mt to his ju)W^(‘rs und(“i ‘ spi‘cial ri'sjion- 
sihihties" w'hicli would lollow' geiiiMally tliosi^ 
(d tlie ProviiuMl Governois evcejit that tlu' 
tJoveinoi-tJeiK'r.il would hav( a spiu lal rcs- 
pousihilitv toi the linaneial stability and credit 
otth( Fe<leratioii To assist liiiii in tlie disc harge 
ot this sjiecial responsibility tlaui' would h(‘ 
a Kin.iiiiial \dvisei whose seiMc<>s would also 
he .ivailahl(‘ to thi' Fediual Ministiv I’he 
Coninntt(‘(‘ made it cle.ii that tin* Coimsi'lloi s 
(oiildiiot he \leinhei s ol till Council ot Minist('rs, 
hut tluv agieed th.it joint delihciation lietwcmi 
Coiiiisellois .ind Ministms should h(‘ eneoinagt'd 

Th(‘ Coinmittei' aiKjited the Wliite P.ipi'f 
pioposals leg.iiding th(‘ si/.e ol hotli Housi's, 
the latio in ('a( h House hetwc'cn Itiitish India 
and States lepiesiuit.itivcs, and thi' nuinhei oi 
seatsallotted to loiunmnitiesaud siiecial intc tests 
111 the howei llous(‘ Th(‘ Ooiniuit t is' tliought 
It I III poll a lit that th(‘ Muslim (ommimitv should 
li.ive sec tiled to it .is the \Vlnt(‘ J'apei jiroposcd, 
one-thnd oi all the IJiitish India seats 

The Committee s ]iio]M)-,als loi the method of 
eleitnig Hiitish Indian repiest nt.it iV(‘s to both 
llo'ises W(>ie .in imitoit.int depaituie Iroui 
lli(‘ White P.ipc'i s( lamie Th( n'spictivt' 
.idvantag(‘s ,ind dis.tdvanlagc's ol nii'tliods 
(d dned and iiidiiect el('(‘tion to the Fcdma 
liOWei House W(‘i(' discussed Tin Committee 
('\pi4s,(d th(ms(‘l\(‘s in t.ivoiir ot indnc'et 
(let I ion h\ (he I'roviiMial l.owei Houses, the 
v.iiioiis communities voting s(>j).ii.itel\ loi then 
own lepiesimt.it ives 

They leiomnnmded tli.it. indiK'ct (lection 
sliould he ojK'ii to lutuie iivicw and c xpiess 
the liojie that It atter expc'rieiiee had been oh- 
t.inic d cd the w’cn king ol indiicc I (dec t ion IndiHii 
Opinion thought moditu .it loii w.is leipiired. 
the Fecleial l.egisl.itiiie should hd its ctwii 
juoposals hetoie Parliament aieoiding to 
]noe(>dui(‘ loi w'liuh piovision w.is made* in the 
K'^peut The Coininittc'e .suggested that some 
loi ill cd iiidiic'ct election Itiised on a group 
system might piovidc* the ultimate solution 

It was lecoimueudc'd th.it in the case ed 
hie.imeial Legislatures (he cdectiiig body should 
ticd.lie Piovim lai rppe I House and in unnameuai 
Piecvinces an eleetoial college' should he' toiiucd 
ol Jiei. sons c'lee ted hy ail electoiate coriespond- 
I ing to .III ilectoiate* ior Ppjic'l HoilHes 111 hi- 
laiiK'ial J*iovin(es As uiidei the White' 
I^apc'i, election would he' hy single' 1 1 .inshuable' 
vote' The' Ceunmitte'c.' pre'ic'iied that the 
Coune li should not he' dissoluhlc. Its memhc'rs 
should he elefti'd lor nine yeai s and oiie-third 
le'plai'e'd e Very thud ye'ai . 
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Tho Committee recommended that recruitment 
by the Secretary of State to the All-India Servl- 
oes should cease except to the Indian Civil 
Service and Indian Police. They could notenter- 
tain any suggestion for a change in the system 
of recruitment to these two services simultaneo- 
usly with a fundamental change in the system of 
government. They thought, however, that 
tiiere was much to be said for the recruitment 
In India of the Indian element in both those 
services. 

The Committee approved generally the 
White Paper proposals for a Federal Court. 

The White Paper proposed to enable the 
Federal Legislature to establish a separate 
Supreme Court for the hearing of apjHjals from 
the Provincial High Courts in civil cases and 
criminal cases involving the death penalty. 
This would inevitably result in an overlapping 
of the Jurisdiction of the Federal Court, and the 
Committee would prefer to deal with appeals 
in civil eases by empowering the Legislature 
to extend tlio jurisdiction of the Federal Court. 
Tho Court would then sit in two di.stinct 
Cliambers, though the Judges might to some 
extent be interchangeable. As regards criminal 
cases, the Committee concluded that no 
provisions for appeal were required beyond 
those at present existing. 

The Committee divided the question of 
commercial discrimination in two separate 
issues— discrimination against British commer- 
cial interest and trade %n India, and dis- 
crimination against Brltisli imports. 

They recommended that to the special res- 
ponsibilities of tho Governor-General enumerated 
In tho White Paper there should be added a 
further special responsibility defined in some 
such terms as follows: — “The prevention of 
measures, legislative or administrative, which 
would subject British goods, Imported into 
India from the United Kingdom to discrimina- 
tory or pi'nal treatment.” They further re- 
commended that the Governor-Generars 
Instrument of Instructions should make it 
clear that the imposition of this special respon- 
sibility was not intended to atfcct the comiietence 
of his Government and of the Indian Legislature 
to develop their own fiscal and economic policy ; 
that they would possess complete freedom to 
negotiate agreements with tho United Kingdom 
and other countries for the securing of mutual 
tariff concessions; and that it would be the 
Governor’s duty to intervene in tariff policy 
only if in his opinion the intention of the policy 
contemplated was to subject trade between 
the United Kingdom and India to restrictions 
conceived, not in tho economic interest of India, 
but having the object of injuring the interests 
of the United Kingdom. 

As regards discrimination against British 
trade in India, here again statutory provision 
by way of reassurance was necessary. The 
Committee accepted tho White Paper proposal 
that the Governor-General and Governors should 
have a special responsibility for the prevention 
of discrimination, but considered it should be 
made clear in the Act that this responsibility 
would extend to the prevention of administrative 


discrimination in any of the matters in respect 
of which provision is made against legislative 
discrimination. 

The Committee rejected a proposal that the 
Constitution should contain a general declaration 
of the fundamental rights of the subject. But 
they thought that the Act might contain a 
declaration providing that no British subjecii, 
Indian or otherwise, domiciled in India should be 
disabled from holding public office or from 
practising any trade, profession or calling by 
reason only of his religion, descent, caste, colour 
or place of birth ; and it should be extended, 
as regards the holding of office under the Federal 
Government, to subjects of Indian States. They 
thought also that there should be provision 
against expropriation of property except for 
public purposes. 

With a constitution mainly dependent for 
its success upon provisions to ensure a balance 
between conflicting interests, it was impossible 
at present to grant powers of constitutional 
revision to Indian Legislatures. At the same 
time it was essential to provide machinery 
to enable constitutional modifications to be made 
without amending Acts of Parliament, and the 
Committee considered that amendments on 
certain points should be permissible by Orders 
in council to which Parliament had assented. 

They recommended that any amendment 
of the Reserve Bank Act, or any legislation 
affecting the constitution or functions of the 
Bank, or of the coinage or currency of the 
Federation, should require theGovernor- General’s 
prior sanction. 

For the purposes of railway administration, 
it was proposed tliat, subject to the general 
control of the Federal Legislature and Govern- 
ment, control should be vested m a Statutory 
Hallway Authority working on business princi- 
ples. 

In recommending the separation of Burma 
from India at the same time as the introduction 
of provincial autonomy in India, the Committee 
draw particular attention to the neiiessity of 
preserving Burma from injurious economic and 
financial results, and made their recommenda- 
tion dependent upon statutory effect being 
given to a trade agreement to be concluded 
between the present Governments. Such an 
agreement should be limited to the shortest 
possible period which would allow tho two 
Governments to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions, and should contain a provision for 
mutally agreed alterations to be made during the 
currency. 

They intended the modification they suggested 
in the Indian White Paper to apply mutatis 
mtUandis to corresponding proposals in the 
Burma White Paper. 

With one addition, the departments proposed 
to be reserved to the Burma Governors were 
the same as those proposed to be reserved to 
the Governor- General in India. The addition 
is monetary policy, currency and coinage. There 
would be no Reserve Bank in Burma and the 
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Committee agreed to this addition to the list of 
the Governor’s reserved dei)artment8. The 
(Committee concurred in the proposals that the 
Governor should be able to appoint three 
Counsellors and a Financial Adviser. 

As regards relations between Burma and 
India, the Committee agreed that Indians should 
be afforded vu-a-vis Burma generally, the same 
measure of protection as has been recommended 
for United Kingdom British subjects in India 
but they thought that the additional special 
responsibility to be laid upon the Governor to 
jirotect imports from India against penal t reat- 
ment should be made reciprocal, and a similar 
responsibility in respect of imports from Burma 
laid ujion the Governor- General m India. 

The Committee agreed that special provision 
should be made to enable the Burma l^cgislature 
to regulate the inflow of Indian labour, provided 
that such immigration legislation received 
the pi lor consent of the Governor. 

Government of India Bill. 

The Government of India Bill, which was 
Jill bli shed early m 1935, was generally based 
on the Joint Committee’s report. It made 
jiro vision for the accession of Indian States 
to the federation, and for the ajipointment 
of one person as Governor- General of India 
and another as His Majesty’s reiircsentative 
as regards relations w'lth Indian States, but made 
it lawful for Ilis Majesty to appoint one person 
to fill both otlices. The Governor-General’s 
powers and his special responsibilities were 
defined and it was stipulated that in case of a 
failure of the constitutional machinery he could 
by a proclamation assume all the powers of the 
Federation, excluding the Federal Court 
Detailed provisions were made relating to the 
Federal liailway Authority, which was to be 
1 uii on business principles. 

The Bill is a consolidating Act for the Govern- 
ment of India and includes a numbci of provisions 
contained in the 1919 Act which in turn will be 
lepealed under the new Act, but the pi cam blc of 
it will stand, since it is not the practice to repeal 
the preamble when any Act is repealed. The 
Select Committee took the view that, with the 
1919 preamble standing and with the definite 
statement that no pledge is in any way repudia- 
ted, there is no need for a preamble in the 
present Bill. 

The first introductory part of the Bill provides 
lor the Goveinment of India by the Crown. 

The second part, dealing with Federation, 
defines inter alia the functions of the Governor- 
General, the extent of the Federation’s execu- 
tive authority, constitution of the Council 
of Ministers and the Legislatures; prescribes 
the legislative procedure ; and contains provisions 
in the event of failure of the constitutional 
machinery. 

The clauses provide inter alia that unless a 
State adhered to Federation within twenty 
years, an address by both Houses of the Legis- 


lature will be necessary for its admission. 
They also provide that the Council of State 
shall consist of 156 representatives of British 
India and not more tlian 104 of States, and the 
Assembly 250 representatives of British India 
and not more than 125 of States. 

Provisions on similar lines are laid down in 
the third part dealing with Governor’s I^ovinces. 
Other parts include provisions relating to Chief 
Commissioner’s Provinces, legislative powers 
and administrative relations between the 
Federation, the l*rovinces and the States, 
finance, property, contracts, federal railway 
authority, judicature, including federal courts, 
and High Courts in British India, also transitional 
provisions. 

Nearly fifty idauses appear in the iiait relating 
to the Sei vices. 'J’here is substantially nothing 
new m them, but they merely set out in statu- 
tory form what is now embodied m a whole 
series of the Secretary of State’s rules. 

The constitution of Burma, which, it is under- 
stood, uiidci the new constitution will enjoy 
the same flswil autonomy as India, is outlined in 
over 150 clauses. 


The schedules include lists of federal, pioviii- 
eial and eoneurreiit subjects, prescribe the form 
of oath of allirmation to bo taken by members 
of the liegislatures, deal with the (jomposltion 
of the Federal and Provincial Legislatures, 
prescribe the qualification for the membership 
ot them and give a list of cnactmeiits to be 
repealed. 

British Indian seats in the (!ouncil of State 
and the Assembly coriosiiond to the lists con- 
tained m the rciKirt of the Select Committee, 
and the White Paper, respectively, and the 
allocation of States’ seats in both Houses also 
follows clostdy the list contained in the Select 
Committee report. 

The chief change in the States’ scats is 
the allocation of 16 seats for Hyderabad in the 
Federal Assembly. The distribution of seats 
in the Provincial Councils and Assemblies 
corresj^nd to the list contained in the Select 
Committee rcixirt and White Pajau, respectively. 

One full month was spent by the House of 
Commons in discussing the four hundred odd 
clauses of the Bill dining the committee stage. 
Most of the provisions of the Bill were retained 
by the Commons and the Government weie 
able to carry their nicasuie easily, thanks 
to the solid right-wing Conservative support. 

At the time of writing the Bill is awaiting the 
third reading and as far as it is possible 
to forecast, it may be assumed tliat it will pass 
through both Houses without any very material 
change. 

(For Indian reactions to the Report and the 
Bill, see Congress section.) 
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THE FUTURE 

TJinMiwIidut- t,h(> tli 9 ruh^.Hins oil tlio Jiidiuii Jto- , 
foiins ])ropOKiils t)io (jiK'stion of iutuici 

ofcupit'd a secondary ])osition, as nothing; could I 
bedcfimtcK Kctilod until the Jiurnians tlicinsclv(‘s I 
(lecidtMl whetluT they would join the jiroposwl 1 
all-Jiidia J^’ederation and shaie the lot ol the I 
Indian iirovinces, or heeome a sejiarate unitary 
entity w'llh constitutional advance analoi^ousj 
to that confcried on India, suhjei t to siinilai' 
satcKuaids It wa,s tliouKlit that a new election j 
to the Jhiiina hcui^'l/itive Ooiincd would mvci 
the elcftoiatc an oppoitunitv to evpiess itsclt j 
on this question The election was Indd and | 
lesiilt-ed 111 a inajoiity toi the antisepaiationists ' 
Will'll, liowe\cr, the new C-ouijcil was called' 
upon to Hive a stiap^lit answer to the question 
Sepal ation 01 Fcdciation on the lines of 
His Jdajesiv’s (Jovei ninent’s pioposals it de- 
1 lined to do so. A laijic riiiiiilicr of resohi- 
1:10118 were 1 allied, but: not one ol them juovided 
a clear in<lication ol tlu' people’s nuiul. Kveii 
the anti-sc|)aiationists did not vote loi Fedcia-j 
tioii, hut expiesHcd a desiie to cast then lot 
M'lth India as an cxpciiincntal measuie, ieseiv-| 
inn the iiKlit to withdraw Iroiri the I'ederationj 
at a lati'i date S(‘\eial adjoui ninents w^eici 
mantl'd to enahli' the paities to aiiive at a< 
coniproniise ii'solution and, attei the Goveiiioi | 
had relused tnrther to jnolong the sittums,' 
uhich had lasted sescial da\s, the s))c( lal 
session ot the ('oiincil was juoiomied. 

It liiiinia hcrsi'll mi'o an iiKoiidusive veidiit, 
the Itiit.ish (JoM'inincnt could not icinam idle, 
that would ha\<' lieen iiiitan both to India and 
ihuina Theicloic, a tew months latci (in 
\umistl Sii Samuel Hoaie piesented to the 
.lomt I’ailhimentarv Coimuit.tce a meinoi.in- 
diim cmboihim; (loM'inmciit's jaoposals toi 
the tutuie constitution ot Biunia it it weic 
decided to sep.iiate Jhum.i tioni India He, 
howe\ci, made it clcai that it thi* .loiiit C-om- 
luittee decided that Iluim.i should be included 
ill the Indian Fedciatioii. the jtioposaK ot 
the White J*api’i (subject to i onseipiential 
adjustments) w’ould ajiph to Ihiima in the same 
W’av as they would ajiph to au\ other pioMiice 
ot India As the Ituima Council had refused 
to choose sejiaiatioii on the basis ol the con- 
stitution outliued by the I’lemiei, he sueuested 
that the Committee shmild iiiMtc some Iturma 
lepiescntativestoi consultation to assist m detei- 
mininij; w'hich ot the two couiscs wouUI be in 
the best: interests ol Uuinia. AsMimiuj^ that 
Ihiima was to be sepaiated, he outlined a scheme 
of constitutional advance under which e\ecuti\cl 
authoiit:\ in a unitar\ Huima would Acst in thej 
Goveinoi, W'ho would also be the Conmiandei- ! 
in-Chict Jle W'oiild himself dneet and control 1 
the adnunistiation ot linaiice, external allaiis, | 
ecclesiastical atlairs, monetary pcdicy, curicney,j 
coinage, and matteis connected with scheduled! 
aieas. Othei subjects would be administeied j 
by Ministeis elected In, and lesponsible to, the 
Council The Legislature w'ould be bicameral. ] 

Shortly after the submission ot this 
memorandum Sir Samuel cxpresseil the oi»inion 
that an overw helming body of Hurmanfe had 
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siqiportcd scpaiatioii fioiii Imlia. He added 
that liiirma could not be granted the right ot 
secession, as it would be a bad precedent and 
would be fatal to Icderation. 

Tn pursuance of the policy of giving Burmans 
the lullest ojqiortunitv to determine the tutuie 
toim of then constitution, the Joint railiaineii- 
taiy (Xmimittee decided in Is'oveinber to invite 
tw'clve repiesentative Bunnaiis toi consultation 
A juolmigcd diacu^sion took place in Heceiiibcr, 
ill whidi both sides ticely ventilated their 
lesjieitive jioiiits ot view. “ 'I'lie lesult ot 
the eh*( tmiis to the special session of the Jiui m.i 
Council should be constiued as a vote against: 
separation”, ‘’Tlicie are no two opinions in 
liuima; all aie toi separation; the so-called 
fiHleiationists aie also foi scjiai ation — but attei 
a tunc ” Tliesi* vveie th(‘ conflicting vi-ws 
cxfiiesscd ill liondoii On bchalt of His 
.Majesty’s thtvcinment, Sii Samuel made it 
plain that Britain had 110 axe to giind and that 
she was actu.itcd solely by the ilesirc to do the 
hist loi Burma The loiitiovcrsv was set at 
K'st by (he jmliln at ion ol the icpoit ot the 
.loiiit l‘ai liauicut.ii N Committci (si'i .lomt 
BailMiiKMitaiy Committi'i' si'clioii) whidi 
piovnhd t<M tlu scjiai.it 1011 ol Buiiim <md the 
establishment ot a scjiai.itc untaiy i oust it iit loii 
toi Burma. 

The Joint PailiaiiK iitiaiv Committee s Ih'poit , 
was dis( iissed by tin* Biiim.i bcgislatiM Coumil, 
whnh Hj(*(t(d a motion opposing si'paiatiou 
.md icj('( (imr the ( oiishtution piojioscd by the 
Committ(s‘ A ])io|)osal tavoiiiable to Ha 
immediate giant ol Doiaiiiioii Status to Biiiiiia 
w'as < arm d 

Shoitlv altu tin jmbln at ion ot the J P C 
Kcpoit (s('<‘ Joint Pai li.mientai V Committ<(' 
si'ition) whnh cov«n<l Buima als(t, lepn-sen- 
tatives ot th(‘ Biiiman and Indian Co^('Inm<mts 
entered into negotiations to settle tlu' lutiirt 
tiiiam lal and <onimeuial relations between tin' 
Iw'o colintiies 'I’licse lu'gotiat loiis 1 ('suited 
ill an agK'ennnt maintaining the stains qint 
toi a ]>eriod ot ti\e veais, a piojiosal to allow' 
a ccit.nn latitude loi low i('\enue duties liaMiig 
b('(*u .ilMiidoiu'd Commenting on this agiee- 
meiit in tlie House ol Commons Mi Samuel 
Jloaic adiised K'presentatn es ot Jtritisli trade 
not to ask toi any' spc( lal s.itcgn.iids toi Biitish 
tiad<' and industry at tin' juisent stage on tin' 
giound tied anv attt'injit to obt.iin (oiui'ssions 
W'hich tin' Indian and Bui man (Jovi'minent s 
w'cTc unwilling to otlci ot tin'll ow'ii a(i.oid 
would adv Cl sely allett British trade with India 

‘\ tiibunal was also appointed t(» advise 
the Scdctaiy ol Stati' on the hnniulation ol .1 
just linamMl si'ttli'inciit bctW('t'n India and 
Buima The tribunal's ri'poit was publisht'd 
in May 1 IKb") Taking the figuics up to the ycai 
('iidiiig Alarcli. 1 P.i’k the Tribunal df'clarcd, 
that on the basis of :ii ])er C(‘nt inti'ri'st, Burma 
would ]>ay India over (wo croies ot rup('('s 
auiiually lor i.') years to ri'dcem piincipal and 
luteicbt. 
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The annual budt'ct session of the Jndiau; 
Legislature opened in New Delhi with a meeting 
of the Legislative Assemhlv on W^ednesdav, 
24th January 1931 This w'as an unusually 
early date and theie w'as a good deal of eonten- 
tious legislation, both oflieial and non-oftieial, 
in the session’s inogiamitK* 

The annual ItailMav ^hld^et was piesentid 
1)V the Hononiable the Itailway Alein]>er Sii 
.loseph Jlhoie on 17th Kebiuan Its outstand- 
ing teatnie >\as the e\idenee wdiieh it (‘oniaiii I 
jnstiiving the ioiecast made a \eai preMonsh 
that the depths ot the tiade depression then j 
prevailing m India, in common with the lest j 
ol the MMuld, liad been jiliimbed Earnings i 
showed a mateiial ad\an(ic o^cl those in the 
juceeding \ eai 

The Kailwax !Meml)ei showed that the actual | 
deficit in the yeai 1932-33 amounted to Its Id} i 
uores against an antici])ated deficit ot Ks 9} i 
• loies, loss haMiig been met t)V a tempoian 
loan tioni tlie Di'preciation Knud wdiich was 
thus left with a balaiici* shghth o\ei Hs 12 
doles The estimates toi 1931-34 jiioMded toi 
income Es. 89} ciori's and evpeiidituie just ovei 
f)4 cioies, wdiich would luiNc lelt net leceipts at 
neaiU 25} croies Tlie final estimates now 
showed a <lio]) of i cioic in leceipts, with net 
tiafhc leceipts thus standing at 24^ cioies 
\s mteiest chaiges amounted to 321 cioies, the 
deficiency toi the \eai was thus estimated at 

eioies, including a loss ot 2 cioies on stiategu 
hues ttoNeinnient tnoposed again to mivt 
the loss h\ a tempoiaiy loan fioin the l)eine- 
eiation Ennd, which w'onid thus be lelt wnjli a 
iMlaiice ol 1J| iroies against 12 dotes at the 
beginning ot the year 'I’he levised estimate I 
ot tiatiic leceipts, though it was halt-a-cioie 
below original antu iiiations, was omu 2 cioies 
Ol 2i jicr ciMit, higher tliaii the tiguie toi 1932-33, 
and goods eaining dm mg the cuiient xeai weie 
expected to he nearly 3J doies oi about (5 ])ci 
(ciit aboxe eainiugs iiri932-33 the iiiciease 
in tiaftic haying been geiiei aland theiefoie being 
legaided as a sign ot general tiade icMsal 
I’asseiigei earnings in 1933-34 weie sh(»Avii in the 
icMsed estimate to he about one cioie, oi nearh 
t l)ei cent below earnings in 1932-33 Vaiious 
adjustments ot fares and lieight lates weie 
shown to have been introduced to deal wnth 
the special points revealed liy these statistics 

Tlie estimates foi the veai 1933-34 sliow'ed 
L'tal leceipts from State hues 91 i crores and 
'•dal expenditine including depieciatiou 041 
dores. With mteiest chaiges estimated at 32 
doles, the total deficiency would thus be appiox- 
miatelv 51 cioies A loan of tins amount 
hoin the Depreciation Fund would leave the 
hind in ciedit to the extent of 11^ crores at the 
end of the year as compared with 11} crores 
at the beginning of the yeai 'I'he Railway 
Member estimated tor an increase of 24 croies 
Jii traffic receipts, an impiovernent ot 3 per cent 
'•11 the figures for 1933-34. *‘ The steady upward 

tiend in our goods cainmgs tins year justifies 


we believe (he said) the hope that at: last vm* aie 
taiily on the load to lecovei \ , thougli it would 
be lash to aiituiiMite any rapid piogiess as yet 
along that 1 oad ” 

*'rhe Kailwav Membei le-empiiasiscd the 
stiength ami soundness ot the tinaiicial positi(»n 
ot tin- Indian ihiilwaNs notnitlistandmg the 
deficits expel lenced since 1931-32 He said - — 
“Taking the peiiod ot eleven mmis i)egmnmg 
fiom 1924-25 and ending 1934-35, we fiiul that 
the tiist six veais weie a peiiod oi ]>iosj)ciity 
and the foilowniig five V'(*ais liave lieen otlieiwisc 
'file ciescendo (»t deficits began in 1939-31 with 
5crores, gicwtot)} cioiesm 1931-32, and leadied 
Its height in 1932-33 with a figuie of lOj cioies 
We hope that tliat constitutes the peak, ioi we 
exjMat our deficit to lie 7? croies in 1933-34 and 
about 5} I'loips m 1931-35 A naked statement 
of tlie.se deficits is, howevei, calculated to give 
an entiiely inaceuiale imjnessimi ot tlie real 
financial iiosition J will endeavoiii to (onvey 
what 1 tlimk as a moie collect pi( tine liv stating 
tin* flnaiieial position of the i»ast tfuee >cars 
Horn a somewhat ditfeieut angle. 

“ 3’akmg oui eoiumeicial lines alom* foi the 
piesent, it wnll be seem that evTii m 1932-33, 
w’fiich mav br legarded as the woist yeai duiiiig 
this ])»*iiod, oiii net. levonue trom all soiiiees 
amounted to 21} eioies and dm mg tliat seal 
we put bv to till' »ieiH(‘ci<ition lesmve a sum of 
7} eioies inori' than we a< tiially ie<iuiied to 
vvithdiaw loi «>m cm rent e\])en(litme on lenew- 
als and leplacements Even in t hi' uoist, 
veai ot this daiK jiciiod it will tlms be seen tliat 
om ('aimngs onlv ti'll shoit bv oni' i iok . of the 
amount nz , 311 cioies, ii‘(|im('d to pav t hi' 
full mteiest on fhe Capital at (hnige In the 
lollow'ing two yeais, nz , 19‘*>3-34 and 19il-35, 
oui estimate ol net leveniK' iioin all souh'I's is 
25} and 27] doles K'spectivelv. It iiavments 
to the depieciatiou leseived wen' confini'el to 
w'hat w'as needed to meet oui mgent and m ces- 
.saiv leqmiements, om lu't revenui' m eacli of 
these two veais w'ould be ovei 52 eioies and 
w'ould exieed the sum iieeessaiv toi om mteiest 
(liarges mi comnieKial hues l)v a doie and a 
half 

“ IiKludmg stiategie lines, against om detidts 
amounting to 13 cioies, m the two ycais K'teiied 
to, must be set the additional a]>pi o]u lations 
amounting to J2l croies that we arc making to 
the depienation account atti'r meeting not only 
all the noiinal e\])enditun' on lenewals and 
replacements debitalile to th(' lund during these 
vears, but vciv heavy alinoimal expenditure of 
1 1 eroies to repaii eaithqiiake daniage' and the 
damages t(» the Haidmgs Hiidgc eause<l bv tlie 
vagaries ol tlie (binges. Tliese figuies, I hojx', 
attoid ample justification toi the ojimion 1 have 
expressed as to the intimsic stiengtli ot the 
financial position ot the Indian Railwavs ” 

Annual General Budget. 

The annual (ienoial J3u(lget of thi' (lovein- 
inent ol India was jiresented bv tfie Honourable 
Sir Cicoige Schustei, Fmanee Member, on the 
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evening of 27tli Febniary. He began by Baying 
how greatly the world depression had during 
recent years affected the exchequer position : 
“ As a measure of India’s difficulties I may 
remind the House that whereas in the 10 years 
ending March 31, 1930, the value of India's 
exports and re-exports of merchandise averaged 
just under 326 crores, in 1930-31 that fell to just 
under 226 crores, in 1931-32 to about 160 crores, 
and in 1 932-33 to 1 3.H. Imports of merchandise 
though they did not fall quite in the same pTf'- 
portlon as exports, owing to the well known fact 
that private gold exports gave India a supple- 
mentary purchasing power, nevertheless fell 
very steeply from an average of 242 crores for 
the ten years ending March 31, 1930, to 163 
crores In 1930-31, 125 crores in 1931-32, and 
132 crores in 1932-33. In view of the extent to 
which we rely on customs import duties for 
revenue, tlie effects of this enormous drop must 
be obvious.” 

At flist, the Finance Member showed, revenue 
fell away too rapidly for Government to keep 
jMice with the situation and during 1930-32 the 
deilcits weie larger than the amounts set aside 
each ye4ir for the reduction of debt Drastic 
emergency measures followed, with the result 
tliat from 1932-33, after iiroviding 6,84 lakhs 
tor 1 eduction of debt, tlicro was a surplus of 1,55 
lakhs, wliUe, ac(5ording to the revised estimates 
tiie linal figure for 1933-34, after making pro- 
vision of 6,88 lakhs foi reduction of debt, was a 
surplus of Es. 25,000 as against a budget exjiect- 
aticn of Es. 25 lakhs. The shortfall was chiefly 
accounted fort defiiucncies under Oustoms 
and Income Tax. 

Hir (leoige took great satisfaction in the fact 
that Government’s loan policy during the past 
three yoais represented a net improvement all 
round oi about 61 crores per annum and there- 
fore he announced that Government, “ have 
come to the conclusion, after weighing most 
carefully all the issues tliat we have so streng- 
thened our general financial position that in these 
times of special d'fficulty it is not necessary to 
strain the tax revenue in order to maintain our 
precision for reduction and avoidance of debt 
at the full level fixed by the present Convention.” 
The (’onvention, which was settled in 1924, 
laid down tliat in respect of all debt incurred 
up to 31 March, 1923, a fixed sum of Es. 4 
crores should annually lie set aside and that on 
all debt incurred there.after (other than debt for 
advances to the Provinces which make their 
t>wn provision for rcjiayment) a sum of li per 
cent, should be provided. Under this scheme 
the budgetary provision for reduction and 
avoidance of debt increased from 3,78 laklis in 
1924-25 to 6,89 lakhs in 1933-34. The total 
indebtedness of the Government of India mean- 
while increased by 293 crores to 1212 crores, 
though during the same period the interest 
bearing assets of Government increased by 314 
crores to 978 crores. The net annual buiden 
of interest having at the same time substantially 
been reduced, consequently ” We have come to 
the conclusion that it will be adequate if for the 
present we maintain our annual provision for 
the reduction and avoidance of debt at 3 
crores,” the changes to apply to the current 
year as weU as to the ensuing year 1934-35. 
By this means the surplus for 1933-34 was 
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increased to Es. 1,29 lakhs and this sum Govern- 
ment proposed to set aside as a special fund for 
relief measure in the area affected by the recent 
heavy earthquake. 

The budget for 1934-35 aUowcd for a drop of 
2,80 lakhs in revenue and a increase of 2 lakhs 
in expenditure compared with the figures for 
1 1933-34, so that the Finance Member was left 
with the necessity to improve his position to the 
extent of 1,53 lakhs. The outstanding feature 
of the revenue returns in recent years was shown 
to be a rediKstion of Customs duty on imported 
sugar from 10 crores in 1930-31 to a little more 
than 2 crores in 1934-35, this loss being due to 
the high import duty imposed by Government 
for the protection of the Indian sugar manufac- 
turing industry. Government now proposed 
an excise duty of Ee. 1-5 per cwt. on Indian 
made sugar, out of which they promised to set 
aside the equivalent of one anna per hundred 
weight, representing about 7 lakhs, to be dis- 
tributed among the provinces where sugar is 
produced in order to assist the organisation and 
operation of co-operative societies among cane 
growers. Government also proposed an increase 
in the import duty on raw tobacco and a reduc- 
tion of import duty on cigarettes and expected 
to gain 30 lakhs thereby. They further pro- 
posed to retluoe from 7i annas to 5 annas per 
ounce the import duty on silver, through which 
they exjiected to gam 4 lakhs. They proposed 
furtlier to abolish the export duty on raw hides 
by which they expee-ted to lose 5 lakhs on the 
one hand but indirectly and gradually to gain 
rather nioic. They proposed certain change 
in postal rates and proposed a new surciiarge oi 
one anna on the 12 annas cliarged for a telegram 
of 12 words, this being accompanied by a new 
telegraph rate of 9 annas for a message of 8 
words. These post and telegraph chaiges 
would, they calculated, involve an initial loss 
but yield an early gam. The net improvement 
in revenue which Government estimated from 
their taxation adjustments was placed at 1,69 
iakhs, which would cover the deficiency of 1,63 
laklis and leave a surplus of 16 lakhs. 

Ill addition. Government proposeil the impo- 
sition of excise duty on matches at the rate of 
Es. 2-4 per gross boxejv. The proceeds of this 
excise in a whole year they expected to amount 
to 3 crores. But their purpose in imposing' it 
was to give special financial help to Bengal by 
handing over to that province at least half the 
export duty on jute, a concession to Bengal 
which in the coming year would amount to 
1,90 lakhs. The Burma Government already 
having a consumption duty on matches yielding 
18 lakhs a year, it was proposed tliat this should 
be discontinued and that Burma should, instead 
of it, be given 18 lakhs per annum out of the 
[new all- India excise profits. The excise was 
! estimated to yield 2,10 lakhs in the coming 
i budget year, or nearly 3 lakhs more than the 
amounts to be paid to Bengal and Burma. 

LegitUtion. 

An important item in the Legislative pro- 
gramme of the session was a Government Bill 
for the prevention of unconstitutional agitation 
directed from British India against Indian 
States’ administrations. This Bill contained a 
penal clause against conspiracies of the kind 
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indicated, provided powers to stop press attaclm 
in British India calculated to excite disafifection 
in the States and empowered district magistra* 
tes to prevent organised bodies of men Invading 
the States from British India. The Bill was 
introduced in the Legistative Assembly in Simla 
at the autumn session of 1933. It was then 
ordered for circulation for eliciting public opinion 
and in the present session the Honourable the 
Home Member moved for its reference to Select 
Committee with instruction for early report. 
There was considerable opposition to the refer- 
ence to Select Committee, elected members 
keenly representing that the measure would if 
enacted be likely to prevent influence being 
exerted by people in British India in favour of 
progressive measures in Indian States. The 
division on the Select Committee motion resulted 
in 68 voting in the Government lobby and 
30 with the opposition. The Bill again came 
before the Assembly with the report by 
the Select Committee on 4th April. Opposi- 
tion to the measure was again vigorously 
expressed but the motion for consideration 
was adopted without division after the applica- 
tion of the closure at the end of two days’ 
debate. The BUI was Anally passed by a 
majority of 67 to 28 after a further 4 days* 
detailed discussion. 

Other Bills of political importance which were 
introduced by Government and passed by the 
Legislature during the year were one to continue 
the authorisation previously given to the Bengal 
Government to extern political detenues, for 
incarceration in other provinces in India, and a 
Bill to supplement a measure passed by the 
Assam Legislative Council to strengthen the 
powers of the Provincial Government for 
dealing with terrorism, the Government of 
India Bill in this respect being required merely 
to deal with points ultra vires of the provincial 
authority. 

The year witnessed a passage of a series of 
Government Bills dealing witli economic ques- 
tions. These were partly disposed of during 
the annual budget session in Delhi, which con- 
cluded on 21st April, and partly during the 
annual Simla session, which commenced on 
Monday 16th July and continued imtU Friday 
31st August. The most important of these 
industrial or economic Bills was one to give 
another period of protection to the Indian 
cotton textile industry. The covered silk 
and artificial silk as well as cotton and outstand- 
ing features of it were the inclusion of provisions 
implementing the recently negotiated Indo- 
Japanese trade agreement and of clauses carry- 
ing out the agreement simultaneously negotiated 
between representatives of Indian and Lanca- 
shire cotton textile interests. 

Government also introduced a new Bill to 
extend the protection given to the Indian iron 
and steel industry. The feature of the measure, 
based as it was upon a new Tariff Board inquiry, 
was a reduction in the level of protection hitherto 
given. This feature was supplemented by the 
confident expectation expressed by the Com- 
merce Member, in the debates on the measure, 
that the industry was in a fair way towards 
standing on its own legs without any protection. 
A feature of the debates on the Bui was the 
insistence^of the Legislative Assembly on the 
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maintenance of revenue import duty on certain 
classes of manufactured steel imports even 
where the Tariff Board had reported that no 
protection of any kind was reqidred, a recom- 
mendation which had received the endorsement 
of Government. 

Both Textile and Steel Bills provoked a great 
deal of oratory in the interest of the consumer, 
but both measures were passed witiiout serious 
amendment affecting their protective provisions. 

A measure to amend the tariff Act in order 
to provide for the protection of minor industries 
against the unfair competition of imports was 
passed through all its stages. 

A measure industrially of great importance 
was a new Factories Bill. This measure was 
designed to give effect to recommendations of 
the Boyal Commission on Ijaboiir in India and 
dealt with matters pertaining to the welfare and 
safety of industrial employees. Government 
having in the first instance drafted and circulated 
a Bill designed to give effect to the Commission's 
recommendations and having received a great 
volume of ophiions and criticisms, redrafted 
their original measure and introduced the Bill 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly on 8th 
September 1933. The measure was on 16th 
September 1933 referred to Select Committee. 
The Committee's report and the final stage in 
the negotiation of the Bill were dealt with by the 
Legislature during the September session, 1934. 
An outstanding feature of the measure was a 
provision introducing a 54-hour working week 
in factories. Other important sections of it 
dealt with health and safety provisions and 
others again with the employment of adolescents 
and children. The measure as reported by 
Select Committee received general approval and 
was passed. 

Other Bills of importance in the economic 
sphere were a Bill to amend the Imperial Bank 
of India Act, this being a measure consequential 
to the establishment of a Keserve Bank, a Bill 
to restrict the cultivation and export of rubber 
and a Bill to continue the protective import 
duty on wheat. Both Houses of the Legislature 
appointed Select Committee to consider the 
working of the Ottawa Agreement between 
India and the United Kingdom. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly Committee submitted on the 
last day of the September Assembly session a 
lengthy report, the chief burden of which was 
that the period of 18 months during which the 
agreement had been in operation was too short 
for the formation of a final conclusion upon its 
merits but that the results so far in evidence 
were sufficiently promising to justify the 
continuance of the preferential arrangements 
which the Agreements prescribed. The Gouncel 
of State Committee on the same subject did not 
I report before the end of the year. 

The Legislature passed on the initiative of 
Government a Bill to make better provision for 
the control of the manufacture, possession, use, 
operation, sale, import and export of aircraft, 
this being a measure corresponding with those 
prevailing in the most advanced countries for 
the control of matters connected with Civil 
Aviation. The Legislature passed a resolution 
continuing indefinitely the imposition of excise 
duty of two annas per gallon on motor spirit for 
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Kumbbbs. — The total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 
emigrate for purposes of settlement, according to the latest available returns. Is as follows* — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Name of country. 


Indian population. 


Date of Information. 


British Empire. 
Ceylon . . 

British Malaya* 
Hong Kong 
Mauritius 


6,60,5 77 1 
6,24,009 
2,556 
2,65,796 


11)32 Agent’s Report. 

1931 

1911 

1931 Protector of 
Immigrants* Report. 


6. Seychelles 

6. Gibraltar 

7. Nigeria 

8. Kenya 

0. Uganda 

10. Nyasaland 

11. Zanzibar 

12. Tanganyika Territory . . 

13. Jamaica 


332 

50 (approximately) 
100 
39,644 
13,026 
805 
14,242 
23,422 
17,950 


1911 

1920 

1920 

1931 Census. 

1931 Census. 

1926 

1931 Census. 

1931 Census. 

1932 Report of the 
Protector ot Immi- 


14. Trinidad 

15. British Guiana 

16. Plji Islands 


1,40,689 

1,34,069 

78.975 


grants. 

1932 Do. 

1932 Do. 

1932 Report of Secre- 
tariat for Indian 


Affairs. 


17. Basutoland 

18. Swaziland 

19. Northern Rhodesia 

20. Southern Rhodesia 

21. Canada . . 


172 

7 

.56 (Asiatics) 
1,700 ( „ ) 

1,22,911 


1921 

1921 

1921 

1931 

1931 Census. 


22 . 


23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


33. 

34. 


35 . 


Australia — 

Western Australia .. 300 

Southern Australia . . 200 

Victoria . . . . 400 

New South Wales .. 700 

Queensland . . . . 300 

Tasmania . . . . 100 


2,000 (approximately) 


1922 


New Zealand . . 

Natal 

Transvaal 
Cape Colony 
Orange Free State 
Newfoundland . . 

Foreign Countries. 
United States of America 
Madagascar 
Reunion 

Dutch East Indies 


Surinam 

Mozambique 

Persia 

Total of Indians in For- 
eign Countries 
Total of Indians in 
British Empire 
Grand Total of Indians 
Overseas 


1,166 

1,60,920 

15.747 

6,655 

127 


3,175 (Asiatics) 

5,272 (Indians) 

2,194 

832,667 (Orientals, cliiefly 


1932 Official Year 
Book. 

1933 Protector of Im- 
migrants Report. 

3926 j Statistics of 
1926 > Immigration 
1926 J Department 


1910 

1917 

1921 


1920 

Not known. 
1922 


Chinese & Arabs) 
(say 50,000 Indians) 

34,957 

1,100 (Asiatics and half- 
castes) 

3,827 


100,525 

22,32,676 


23,33,201 


* lodudliig Straits Settlements, federated and Unf4derated Bilalay States. 
t Indian Estate Labourers only. 
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Origin of Indian Emigration.— Emi> 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shaetre;*. 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Baj to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
Intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 artisans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies In 1834 
gave the first great imi.etus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely imd understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
In the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years. 

History of Emigration. — Under the above 1 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Reunion and 
Bourbon, which was 1 argely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Beunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act XIll of 1864 maru^an infportant ktage tn 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated 


and consolidated the whole system of control. 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and Improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to the injury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in tlie treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 

Recent Legislation.— In 1871 a fresh con* 
soUdating Act was passed (Act VIl of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated .in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1008 (XVn of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
Bt. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, ]<1ji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of.jthe Act, the 
demand for fresh labour having died out. 
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£migratS<>n to Natal was discontinued from the 
1st July 1011 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi- 

S ation to the French Colonies of lleunlon, 
artinlque and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for tlie proper treatment 
and repatriation of the Immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to re))ort on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral eviln had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the Indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1016. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 wiiich prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
t o countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
fure. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
“ Emigrant ** was extended to cover all per- 
sons ** assisted " to depart from India. 

References.— The following Is a list 
of ihe most important reports on questions 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years : — 

1. Report of the International Commission 
appointed to enquire Into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in Re- 
union, 1879. 


9. Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the question of Indian immigra- 
tion, 1896. 

10. Lord Sanderson’s Commission’s Report 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo- 
nies and Protectorates, 1910. 

11. Report of the IndianEnqulry Commission 
South Africa, 1014. 

12. Messrs. McNeill and Ghimanlal’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies; Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam. 1914-15. 

18. Marjoribanks* and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 

14. South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Gom- 
missloD report. 1921. 

15. Report by Right Hon V. S. Sastii 
regarding his Dominion tour, 1923. . 

16. India and the Imtierial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India. 

17- Reports on the scheme for Indian emi- 
gration to Britlsl) Guiana. 

18. Report by ICunwar Maharaj Singh on his 
deputation to Mauritius, 1925. 

19. Report by Eunwar Maharaj Singh on 
his deputation to British Guiana, 1920. 

20. Report by the Right Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., regarding his Mission tx) 
East Africa in 1929. 

21. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in Ceylon for the year 1928, 
and onwards. 

22. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in British Malaya com- 
mencing J‘)2H. 

23. Annual Report <o vhe Agent of the 
Government of India In South Africa for the 
year 1928 and onwards. 


2 Report on the system of recruiting 
coolies in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudhfor the Colonies, 1883. 

3. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson’s report 
on the system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 

4. Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants 
Commission, 1885-87. 


5. Dr. Oomin’s report on the proposed re- 
sumption of EmlgrattOD to Reunion, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 


6. Dr. Comin’s report on EmigratloD from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 1893. 


7. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’g report on Erai 
gration to Reunion, 1894. 


, 8. Mr. Mulr-Mackenzie’B report on the condi. 
tion of Indian Immigrants in Mauritius, 1805. 


Present Position. — Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally Is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which althougli composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
*®st of the population. The issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three: — 

(a) Control of emigratfoa. 

{b) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 
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(c) Uights and disabilities of .iudians do* 
oiiciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Control of Emigration.— So far as 

unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows : — 

“ 10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor-General in Council, by 
notifleation In the Gazette of India, may specify 
in this behalf. 

**(2) No Notifleation shall be made under 
sub-section ( 1 ) unless It has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
Issued in the form in which it has been so ap- 
proved.** 

Under this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : 

(1) The emigrant shall — 

fa) have been recruited by a iKjrson licensed 
for that purpose by and responsible to an 
officer (hereinafter called the Emigration 
Commissionei) appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, cr 

(b) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and 
have been accepted by him. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
liritisli India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor-General In Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
Tieriod exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this eonnection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raised in such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(5) The Goveniment of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor-General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of tlio Act. 

(0) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) Hh<all, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 
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suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and Uie costs 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Tlanters* 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Asent as set forth in clause 
(fi). 

( 8 ) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further iieriod 
as the Governor-General in Council may by 
notifleation appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(0) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in re‘?pect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification . 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also per- 
I mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from Maylst, 1923, and limited to 
I a number not exceeding l.^OO labourers. The 
, terms were more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
I not yet been fixed : — 

Emigration to British Guiana.— Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work sliall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
Council may with the concurrence of the Govei- 
nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette of 
India on the following terras and conditions, 
which shall thereupon become operative- — 

(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Not more than 500 fami- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 families 
shall not exceed 1,500. 

(2) Tlie emigrants shall either have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purixise 
by and responsible to au officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigiation Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him. 

(3) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able from any emigrant and all expenses in this 
connection shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their 
disposal. 
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(4) The Government of British Gaiana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor- 
General in ConnciU admit and give ali facilities 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act. 

(6) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the Gov- 
ernment of British Guiana shall at the request 
of the Governor-General in Council appoint a 
person to perform temporarily the duties ofj 
the Agent. 

(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. The Agent 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of such Commission. 

(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not loss than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen- 
ses in connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the looiUty. 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding lor three years, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the liolding 
either bv himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the expiry o^ seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding. 

(8) An emimant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally. Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided. 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
Mtriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to.Ahe place his lotmw nssidence in 
India the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 5 years from the date of his arrival 
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in British Gfliana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
his passage from his residence In India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of Britfsh 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival In British 
Guiana on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
patriate at its own expense and without any pay- 
ment by or on behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence in India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival In British Guiana. 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Ck>mmlssion. 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 

education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the case of children belonging to other 
eommunltles. * 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indiana shall be adequately repre- 
sented on such boards. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent, of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to bo repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
Incapable of Labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony in accord* 
ance with this notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire.— On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions : — 

** (1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ecuments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
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composition of Its own population by means 
of restriction on Immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

*< (2) British citizens domiciled in any BrI- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

**(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring In their wives and minor children on 
condition ; (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (6) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Govemmeni 
of India as being the lawful wife or child oi 
such Indian.** 

The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in practice used In order to check Indian 
Immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any x>erson 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to the requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
possesses In his own right 250 dollars. New- 
foundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
cciintries for the temporarv purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or location. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of Immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules **for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and adminis- 
tration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.** With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for pladng any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been oMerved the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 


Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the Immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indiana 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.^The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms: — 

** This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, out 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised.** 

** I'he representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between I.idia and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position." 

The Right Hon*ble Srinivasa Sastri visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of bis mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
At the time of m. Sastrl's visit Indians 
resident in Queensland and Western Australia 
had neither the provincial nor the federal 
franchise. In Canada, Indians resident in 
British Columbia were and are still excluded 
from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise. While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, 
Mr. Sastri failed to bring about any modifica- 
tion in the existing electoral laws. 

The question of giving effect to the resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1923. Their 
proposal was as follows : — 

** Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let Bis Majesty's Govern- 
ment in toe areas under their direct control, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com- 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 192] 
Resolution may be implemented.** 

This proposal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding ^Beneral 
Smuts ; and by the Secretary of State for the 
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(loloniei who cordially agreed that there should < 
he full consultation and discussions between him > 
and a Committee appointed by the Government ; 
of India upon all questions affecting British ' 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories. In pur- ' 
suance of the proposal, the Government of Inala ' 
appointed a Committee in March 1024 com- 
msed of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, M.P., Chairman 
H. H, the Aga Khan, Sir B. Robertson, Biwan , 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar, m.l.a., and Mi . 
K. C. Roy with Mr. R. B. Bwbank, o.i.b., i.c.s., 1 
as Secretary to make representations to the j 
Colonial Office on certain outstanding question 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. The Com- ' 
mittce assembled in London early in April 1024 
and dispersed towards the end of July. During j 
this period they had several interviews with , 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the ■ 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which they ' 
made representations upon a variety of important , 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, in Fiji and , 
in the mandated territory of Tanganvlka. In | 
regard to Kenya, the representations covered | 
all questions of interest to India dealt with in ! 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government. The 
result of those representations was announced 1 
by Mr. J. H. 'I'homas in the House of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in Kenya ' 
also improved as a result of the work , 
of the committee by the decision of the i 
Indian community to relinquisli their former 1 
attitude of non-co-opciation and to accept an 
ariangemcnt by which they will select live mem- 
bers to be nominated bv tlic Governor to the 
Legislative Council. Tlie result ot the re- 
presentations which the (k)mrmttec made on | 
certain outstanding questions relating to lndian.s 
in Fiji was announeed on January 12‘'h, 1927 
when the Government of India published tiic 
more important papers relating to the negotia- 
tions which had been going on with the (/olonlal 
Office for some time. 

Summary of present Position. — Outside 
Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows : — . 

(1) South Africa — The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandlil, were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in tlic Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement Is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters : — 

(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Intcnoi I 
to Mr. Gandlil, June 30th, 1914 . " With re- 
gard to tlie administration of existing 

the Minister desires me to say that it alw>\^ 
has been, and will continue to be, the desue 
of the Government to sec that they are adminis- 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights." 

(ii) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914 . \ 


This has been officially interpreted to mean 
“ that tlie vested rigiits of tliosc Indians wl*o 
were tlien living and trading m townships, 
whether in contravention of tl’c law or not 
-lioiild l>e icsjiceted.” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Lnquirv Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union. Their mam recommend- 
ations were as follows 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act Ko. 35 of 1908) and 
\ct No 37 ot 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) Tliero should lie no compulsory repatiia- 
tion of Asiatics ; luit 

(3) Voluiitary rcpatnal.ion should bo cn- 
• ouraged 

(4) There sliould be no compulsory segre- 
g’itioD of Asiatics . but 

(5) A svsteiii of voluntary separation should 
be intiodufed iiufier which munieip.ilitics 
should liivo light, subject to certain eoiidi- 
iioiis 

(fl) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics 

ib) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted 

(0) These areas should be selected and al- 
located bv a boaid of independent jiersons 
m consultation with the Municijiul Council 
and Asiatic nimmumly. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses. outside townships,' should Ix' confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uniform " License Law ” applicable 
oO all the Provinces of the Union should be 
posslb'o, be enacted. If that is impracticable, 
the law relating t ) tlic issue of Trade Lioonses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
diould be assiiiiilfited in a comprehonslve con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
alia : — 

(O) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor liRcnses) sbaJJ be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
juiisdietion ; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provincc.s to special Liccn,ing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

(6) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused 

(c) That the reasons for tlie refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion. 


"By vested rights I understand tlie right! (d) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade j license on the ground that the applicant is not 
111 the township in which he was living and a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his to carry on the proposed business, there S'hall 
residence or busine.ss from place to place in | be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
the same township." i appointed by the Administrator. 
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(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should bo no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with tlie purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws arc applied in a 
Just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests. 

From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of its recommen- 
dations, threatened the right which Indiana 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land In the Uplands of Natal. Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, but It was not accepted by 
the Union Government. 

Present Position. — Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
in Natal. In the remaining two provinces they 
are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the Transvaal. Their 
immigration into the Union is barred and severe 
restrictions exist on inter-provincial migration 
In the Transvaal they are not allowed to acquire 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand they are subject to the res- 
trictions of the Gold Law. 

The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms. 
Examples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are : 

(o) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing .Officer to an 
elected Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit. 

(6) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables MunicipaUties 
in selling land to assign it for particular commu- 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
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has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites. 

Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa.-— 
A bill for the segregation of Asiatics known 
as the Class Areas Bill was introduced in the 
Union Assembly in March 1924, which though 
not specl&cally directed against Indians, 
contained provisions whicli could be used for 
the compulsory segregation of all Asiatics in 
certain areas. Indian opinion was deeply agitat- 
ed over the prospect of this legislation which it 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion in South Africa result in the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra- 
ders in the Union. In response to the vigorous 
protests made by the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that it 
was their desire and intention to apply the 
measure if it became law in a spirit of fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resident Indians. The Government of India 
whilst welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satisfied with tliis position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project. For the moment they 
succeeded, as in consequence of the un- 
expected dissolution of the South African 
Parliament the bill lapsed, but the Union 
Government thereafter appointed a committee 
to inctuire for some other country in the world 
which would be suitable for Indian immigration 
and to bo a home for Indians going from South 
Africa, The report of the committee is awaited. 

In Natal an Or.Mnance was introduced in the 
Provincial Council in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian community, it was again introduced in 
1922 and in a modified form in 1923 but in each 
instance the Union Government withheld its 
approval. In 1923, the Union Government 
itself introduced a measure entitled ‘'The Class 
Aieas Bill,” containing provisions which could 
be used in urban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics. Indian opinion was 

deeply exercised over the prospects of 

this legislation, despite the assurance of 
the Union Government tliat it desired to 

apply tlie measure in a spirit of fairness to 

the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents. But in consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
African House of Assembly in April, 1924, the 
Bill lapsed. Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa had given its consent to the Natal 
Borough Ordinance. This measure while safe- 
guardffig the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roU of Boroughs, prevents further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses. Similaily 
the Natal Township Franchise Ordinance (No. 
3t)f 192.'>) was passed to or to render Indians 
ineligible for Township Franchise in future. Fur- 
ther, towards the end of January 1925, news was 
received that the Union Government bad gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 
occupations. The Government of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording so as not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly. The Bill as amended by the Select 
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Committee was passed by tlio Union Assembly 
but rejected by the Senate. In Jantiary 1926 it 
was reintroduced and in May it was adopted in 
a joint Session of the Senate and tlie Assemblv 
by eighty-tliree votes to sixty seven. In reply 
to rejiresentations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there was no 
present intention on the jiart of the Union 
Government of extending legulations beyond 
the position as it existed pi ior to the judgment 
of tlio Tran8\aal Viovineial Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case Ilex voraus HildicK 
Smith when it was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and worlcs which have 
actually been in force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for 
many years hefoie that date were not valid undei 
sections of the Act in terms of which they were 
promulgated. The Government of India were 
assured that should any such extension 
of the scope of these regulations be contem 
plated in futuie every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to all the parties in the Union 
interested in the matter to make representa- 
tions. 

In July 1925, a moie comprehensive Bill, 
known as the Areas Ilescrvatlon and lininigia- 
tlon and Jlogistration (Kiirthcr Ihovision) 
Bill, was Introduced in the Union Assembly. 
The Go^ornment of India made effective 
representations against the proMslons of this 
Bill both on grounds of principle as well as of 
detail. 

Deputation to S. Africa. 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of South Africa, scuta deputa- 
tion to Soiitii Africa llie personnel of which 
Was as follows — 

G. F. Vaddison, Esq., C.S.I., l.c S., Com- 
missioner of Labour, Madias — Leader. 

Ilon'ble Syed llaza Ali, M.O.S . — Member 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., o.i.E. — 
Member. 

G. S. Bajpai, Esq., I.O.S.— 5f- 

cretary. 

The main purpose of the de])Utalion was to 
collect as soon as possible first-hand inform- 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
general position of the lesident Indian com- 
munity in South Africa and to form an appic- 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of 
the Indian eoinmunlty in South Afiica. This 
deputation was followed bv a return ^isit t) 
India of a Parliamontaiy deputation from the 
Union Government of which tlio following were 
members : — 

The Iloii’hlo F, W. Beyers, Minister of Mines 
and Industries, Patrick Duncan, K C., 

Messrs. A. C. Fordoni, J S. Marwick, G. Eeyburn, 
O. S. Vermooten, W. H. Hood, and J. Jl. Hart 
shorne. As a result of the investigations oi 
tlieso deputations, the Government ot India and 
of the Union ariaiiged for a meeting in the Union 
of a further delegation from India to explore 
every possible avenue, in order to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the Indian problem. 
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Tlie Indian delegation whose members were: 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah, the Hon’blc Sir 
Plilroze Sctliiia, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir G. S. 
Paddison, the lit. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. 
G. J^. Corbett and Mr. G. S. Bajpai, assembled 
in Conference with the I’arliaraentary deputation 
in Cajie Town on the 17th December 1926. At 
the Session which lasted until the 11th January 
1927, the contentious differences were discussed 
by the delegates freely and openly and in a spirit 
of detonniiiation to find a satisfactory solution 
ot tlie outstanding difficulties. At the close of 
the Conference the delegates were tlierefore able 
to roaimrnend tlie following articles, which were 
unhesitatingly approved of by the respective 
Governments*, as a basis of agreement : — 

(1) Both Governments reaffirm their re- 

cognition of tJic right of South Africa 
to use all ju>»t and legitimate means 
for tlie maintenance of Western 
Standard of life. 

(2) The Union Government recognize that 

Indians domiciled in the Union, wlio 
arc prejiarcd to conform to Western 
Standards of life, should be enabled to 
do so. 

(3) For these Indians in the Union who may 

desire to avail themselves of it, tlic 
Union Government will organise a 
scheme of assisted emigration to India 
or otiicr countries wliere western 
standards are not required. Union 
domicile wdll bo lost after three years’ 
continuous absence from tlie Union in 
agreement with the proposed revision 
of the law relating to domicile, which 
will bo of general application. Emi- 
grants under the assisted Immigration 
Scheme, who desire to return to tlie 
Union wdlliin tlie three years, will bo 
allowed to do so only on refund to the 
Union Government of the cost of the 
assistance received by them. 

( 1) The Government of India recognise their 
oliligation to look after such emigrants 
on tiicir arrival in India. 

(5) Tlie admission into the Union of the 

wives and minor children of Indians 
permanently domiciled in the Union 
will bo legulati'd by paragraiih 3 of 
Ilesolution XXI of the imperial 
Conference of 1918. 

(6) In the expectation that the difficulties 

with which the Union has been con- 
fronted wull 1)0 materially lessened by 
tJie agreement whicli has now happily 
been readied between the two Govern- 
ments and in order tliat the agreement 
may come into operation under the 
most favourable auspices and liavc 
a fair tiial, the Go\crnment of the 
Union of South Africa have decided 
not to jirocced further witli Areas 
Reservation, Immigration and Regis- 
tration (Furtlicr Provision) Bill. 

i7) TJic tw'o Governments liave agreed to 
w’ateh the working of tlie agreement 
now readied and to exchange views 
from time to time as to any changes 
that experience may suggest. 
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(8) The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the Government 
of India to appoint an Agent in the 
Union in order to secure tx)ntinuou3 
and effective co-operation hotween the 
two Governments. 

In India, the settlement was on the whole 
well-received. In South Africa the more res- 
ponsible newspapers, both English and Dutch, 
e.7., the " Capo Times ” and “ Die Burger,'* 
paid handsome tributes to both delegations for 
the statcsmansiiip whi(‘hthe\' had brought to bear 
on their work, and the eminently reasonable 
and practical character of the results achieved 
by them. Tiie majority of people in both 
countries doubtl(*ss regard it as a good first step 
in the solution of a comjilieated problem and 
the spirit, of which it is tlie outcome, as the 
best guarantee of a progressive and friendly 
adjustment honourable to both parties. 

The friendly relations which wore happilv 
established between tlie Government of India 
and the Union Government of South Africa as 
a result of the agreement not only continue 
but have grown in warmth and sincerity. 
The Government of India sent out as their 
first Agent In South Africa the R-igbt Hon'ldc 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., who was a member of 
the Government of India's Delegation to the 
Cape Town Conference. His apiiointment 
was received witfi universal approval both in 
India and South Africa, the satisfaction felt 
liy the Union Government being Indicated hy 
their decision, as an act of grace to make his 
appointment, to extend an amnesty to all 
Indians illegally present in the Union. On 
tholr part the Union (xovernment after the 
ratification of the Agreement by the two Gov- 
ernments, lost no time m introducing legis- 
lation to give clfoct to their undertakings under 
it, so that wlicii Mr. Sastri arrived in South 
Africa in June 1927 nil that remained to be done 
was to take action under Part III of the Agree- 
ment relating to the measures required for 
the upliftraent of the Indian commnnitv. 
Most of the provisions of this part concern the 
Province of Natal where the luilk of the Indi.an 
population of the Union is resident, and the ' 
Union Government were not slow in moving 
the Provincial Administration to appoint 
a Commission to enquire into the condition of 
Indian education in that province and to do\ise 
the means necessary for its improvement. Co- 
operation with this Commission on the part 
of the Governmemt of India was provided by 
the Deputation from India of two educational 
experts — Mr. K. P. Kichhi, I E S , Deputy 
Director of Education in the United Provinces, 
and Miss C. Gordon, B.E. (Edin.), Madras 
Educational Service, Lecturer in Kindergarten 
methods at the Government Training College 
at Saidapet, to advise and assist the Commission 
in its investigations and deliberations. 

A notable feature of the present situation 
was the marked spirit of friendliness and good- 
will which now animates the Union Government 
in dealing with all problems affecting the domi- 
ciled Indian community. An example of 
this occurred In the year 1927 when a measure 
was introduced in the Union Parliament known 
as the Liquor Bill, clause lOt of which purported 
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to prohibit the employment of Indians on any 
licensed premi'-es — liotels, clubs, breweries. 

I etc. The apj^earam’e of this clanso, which 
threatened the li\elilioorl of 3.00(» Indians 
( engaged in siidi occupations, caused conster- 
nation among them and the MiuLter in charge 
decided to withdraw the clause Irom the scope 
of the Bill. 

Much of the Cl cl It fot the salutary measures 
reforrel to and the spirit ol trio idlincss which 
thev <lonot,e wore due tolii' llight, lIon’bloMr. 
Sasln, the Agent of the Go\criimeiit of India 
In South Africa, whose tact and honesty earned 
for him the confidence of the European com- 
munity, official and non-official alike and an 
increasing measure of their sympathy and 
assistance in furtherance of the Indian cause. 
Gratifying response was made by the rndiaiis 
to this appeal for £20,000 for the purpose of 
opening a comf)incd Teachers' Training and Higli 
school in Durban. The institution wliich meets 
an urgent need for Indians in the Union of South 
Africa was opened on Oetohor Itth, J922, hy 
His Execlloncy the Earl of Athlone, Go\ernoi 
General of South Africa. It is known as tlie 
Sastri College and has on its staff six fully quali- 
fied Indian teachers recruited in India. 

In India tlio Government of Indi.i have 
ai>]wintod officers to look after ri'patrlatoa and 
their personal propertv immediately upon their 
return from Soutii Afiica, to arrange lor thoir 
despatch to their homes and, if possible, to find 
them employment for which they may be suited. 

Early in 1929, the Fit Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
S.istri retired on the expiration of his period of 
appointment, and Sir Kurma Venkata lleddi, Kt., 

I was cliosen as his successor. In December 1929, 
sudden and serious illness compelled Sir Kurma 
Reddi to return to India on sick leave. During 
tlie time ho hold his jiost. Sir Kurma 
amply jnstiflod his selection to this important 
office! Sifkne.s-, having compelled him to retire 
Kunwar Sir Malmraj Singh, Kt., (' I E., M .V , 
Banister, was appointed to ■^neceod him. 

Eaily in Itebmary 1030 tlie Government ol 
tlio Union of South Africa set up a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of tiie Assembly to I'nquire into 
eeitiun questions lelating to the right of Indians 
to occupy and own fixed property in the Trans- 
vaal ami to profiose such legislation to the 
House as It might deem fit. Ti>is decision was 
tlio lesiilt oi a number ol recent judicial judg- 
mouts bearing upon the occupation of premises 
on proclaimed grounds in the Transvaal by per- 
sons lielonging to the native races ot Asia and 
to the wide-spread belief tliat the intentions 
of the Union J*ailiameiit as indicated in Act 
37 ot 1919 winch puipoited to [irohibit the 
acquisition of imniovalilo pioperty by Asiatics 
subsequent to its coming into operation were 
being systematically defeated. As the labours 
of the Coniinitteo were likely to affect iiApor- 
tant Indian interests, and as Sir Kurma Beddi 
was on leave in India, tlio Government of 
India deputed Mr. J. D. Tyson, I.C.S., to make 
suitable repieseiitations to the Committee for 
sateguardiug legitimate Indian interests and 
to give tlio Indian conununlty in the Transvaal 
such assistance as it miglit need for placing 
I its views before tlie Committee. Tlie Com 
I initteo’s conclusions whicli were embodied in a 
' Bill and its Report wore placed on the table of 
I the Legislative Assembly of the Union on the 
' 1 3th May and the Bill prepared by them was 
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read In the House for the first time on the 14th 
of that month. As soon as copies of the BUI 
and the Select Committee's Report reached the 
(Government of India, they made pressing 
representations to the Government of the Union 
to allow adequate time for careful examination 
of the far-reaching provisions of the measure 
which the Select Committee had prepared. 
Their representations were not without effect 
and the Union Government decided to postpone 
further consideration of the Bill until the next 
session of the Union Parliament early in 1031. 

The Bill did not, liowever, come up before 
the Union Parliament in 1031, as the Union 
Government agreed to postpone it further until 
after the conference between their representatives 
and the representatives of the Government of 
India in connection with the revision of the 
Cape J’own Agreement of 1927. Thl.s Con- 
ference was hold at Cape Town In January-Feb- 
fuary 10.32. The Government of India delegation 
was led hy the Honourable Sir FazI-i-Husam, 
tlie other members being the Rt Honourable 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Geoffrey Corbett, 
Sir Darcy Lindsay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Mr. O. S. Bajpal. and Sir K. V. Reddi. 

The results of the Conference were announced 
almultaneouslv in India and South Afiica 011 
the fith April, 10.32. As regards the C^ape 
3'own Agreement of 3 027, the following statement 
was rnaile ’ — 

1. "In accordance with paragraph 7 of the 
(^ape 'J'own Agreement of 1027 delegates of the 
Government of the Union of Sontli Africa and 
of the Government of India met at Cape Town 
from .Tan Mat y 3 2th to Fcbruaiy 4th, 3032, 
to consider the w'orking of the Agieomcnt and 
to exchange vliiW’s as to any modi Heat ions that 
experience might suggest. 'The delegates had 
a full and frank discussion in the Conference 
which was throughout marked by a spiiit oi 
I’ordlality and mutual good-will. 

2. Both Governments consider that the Cape 
Town Agreement has been a poworlul Influence 
in fostering friendly relations bctivecn them and 
that they should continue to co-operate in the 
common object of harmonising their re«peeti\c 
interests in regard to Indians resident in the 
Union. 

3. It was recognised that tlio possitdiities 
of the Union’s scheme of assisted oinlgnitlon 
to India are now imictically o\hauste<l owing to 
the economic and climatic conditions of India 
as well as to the fact that 80 per cent, of the 
Indian population of the Union are now Routli 
Afrienu-born. As a consequence fho iK)Sslbilltic8 
of land-settlement outside India, as already 
contemplated in paragraph .3 of tlie Agreement, 
have been further considered. The Government 
of India will co-operate with the Goveniinent 
of the Union in oxploiing the possibilities of n 
colonisation scheme for settling Indians, both 
from India and from South Africa, in other 
<*ountrie8. In this investigation, whicli sliould 
take place during the course of the present year 
a representative of tlie Indian community in 
South Africa will, if they so desire, be associated. 
As soon as the investigation has been completed 
the two Governments will consider tbe resulta of 
the enquiry. 


4. No other modification of the Agreement 
is for the present considered necessary,'* 

The Union Government, as already mentioned 
in an earlier paragraph, took action to 
implement the first part of paragraph 3 of the 
statement No suggestions in regard to the 
exploration of the possibilities of a colonisation 
scheme for settling Indians both from India and 
South Africa, in other countries have so far been 
reported. The South African Indian Congress 
decided to appoint a delegate to the committee 
of Investigation on certain conditions. The 
Committee’s report is awaited. 

As regards the Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure 
Act, certain clianges wore made which, broadly 
speaking, liad tlie effect of furtlier safeguarding 
Indian rigiits than was expected at the time when 
the results of the Conference were announced 
in India. Tliese modifloations w’ore ex- 
plained to the Members of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly in the following statement 
which was made on the 12th September, 1932 ; — 

Clause 5 of the original Bill, whicli sought to 
segregate Asiatics by jirovision for the year 
marking of areas for the oijcuiiation or owmership 
of land exclusively by Asiatics, has been deleted. 
Instead, the Gold Law has been amended to 
empower the Minister of the Interior, after 
consultation with the Minister of Mines, to 
withdraw any land from the operation of sections 
130 and 131 of tlie Gold Law in so far as they 
prohibit residence upon or occupation of any 
land by coloured persons. This power will be 
exercised, after inquiry into individual cases by 
an Impartial commission, presided over, by a 
judge, to validate present illegal occupations 
and to permit exceptions to be made in future 
from occupational restrictions of the Gold Law. 

Fixed property acquired hy Asiatic com- 
panies up to Ist May 3 930, in which the control 
ling interest w’as nominally in the hands of 
Euiopcans but de facto in the hands of Asiatics 
of wliich stood lawfully registered in favour 
of an individual Asiatic on the same date and 
fixed property Iield through European trustees 
immcdiutelv prior to the 15th May 1930 will 
all ho protoctoil. Shares held by an Asiatic 
or Asiatic Company ni a private company 
which in the terms of tlie original Bill, would 
have been forfeited to the State if the company 
acquired any fixed piopcrty after tlie 1st May 
1930, are protected, provided that they w’ere 
Iield by an Asiatic on the 1st May 1 932 and have 
not been transferred by him since that date and 
tliey will be heritage by one Asiatic from 
another who lawfully holds them. 

The pro^ision in the original Bill, wliich de- 
clared illegal the occupation of any fresh ‘ land ’ 
after 1st May 1919 in the same township by an 
Asiatic, has been made applicable from the 
Ist May 1930. Extensions made between 
the 1st May 1 919 and 1st May 1930 are protected. 

In areas, like Springs, which, according to 
a judicial pTunouni‘ement, were not formerly 
subject to the restrictive provisions of the 
Gold Law, but which have now been brought 
under those restrictions, Indians who were 
lawfully residing on or occupying land on the 
Ist May 1 930, will have their right of residence 
or occupation protected and will also be able to 
transfer the right to their lawful successors 
in title. 
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Local Imdies, whom the original hill required 
to refuse ocrtUlcates of fitness to an Asiatic 
to trade' on the ground that the applicant may 
not lawfully carry on business on the premises 
for whicii the licence is sought, shall have to 
treat a certificate issued by a competent 
Government officer to the effect that any land 
lias been withdrawn from the restrictive pio* 
visions of sections 130 and 131 of tlie Gold Law 
as sufficient proof that a colourefl person may 
lawfully trade on sncli land 1 f an application foi 
a certificate, which is necessary for the grant of 
a licence, is refused on the ground of insufficiency 
of title to occupy the land on wliich the business 
is to be carried on, an appeal may bo preferred 
to the Magistrate of tlio district. ' The dC(‘isiuu 
of the Magistrate on any smdi appeal is tuitlici 
subject to an appeal to the Transvaal Provincial 
Division of the Siipicmc C^onrt. 

The South African Indian Congress con- 
demned the A< t and a Committee to (Uganisc 
Passive Resistance was appointed. Jhit 
no action has been taken iiv tills C(»mmittco 
pending the report of the Commission, winch 
lias been appointed bv the Union Governmont 
nndor the chairmanship of the llonouiaidc 
Mr. Justice Pectham, to enquire into the occui>a- 
tion bv coloured poisons of proclaiiiKMl land in 
the Tiansvaal 

Jvunwar SirMaiiaraj Singh, I\( , pi K , M \ , 
Har-at-haw, who siifcooded Sii K V. Pcdili, 
Kt., as Agent of the Government of India in 
South Africa, closidy watched the i»rocccdiiigs 
of the Commission and assisted the Indian 
community in tlio Transvaal to xfiace thoii case 
i)ofore it. Sir, Maharaj returned to iudia in 1<*35 
and his place was taken by Sir Syed Raza Ah 
(2) Kenya Colony. — ^The grievances of 

Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth In the published despatch of tlie Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 2l8t, 1920. The 
controversy centred round the following points: — 
(fl) Franchise. — Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test, 
without racial discrimination for all Jlritisb 
subjects. 

(b) Seoreoation. — Professor Simpson who 
was sent to Bast Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that It was im practicable ; 
secondly, that it was commerclallv inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians arc in practice unfairly 
treated in the allocation of sites 

(c) The Highlands. — Lord Elgin decided 
In 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. Tlie whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Kuropeans. 

(d) Immigration. — Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic iromigretioi) 
Into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be In principle indefensible. 


The Settlement, — The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament In July 1923. 
It was held that the guiding princijfie should 
be that “the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided* — 

(n) Franchise. — A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 6 
elect.ed Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
aiissionary representing the Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council. 

(h) Sfgrkgation.— The policy of segregation 
as between Eurofieans and Asiatics is aban- 
doned. 

(n) i'HE TIiohl^nds. — The existing practice 
is maintained liotn as regards initial grants 
and transfers, a similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 

{d) Immigration. — Racial discrimination in 
immigration regulations Is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strietlj 
impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. 1'he Governors ot Kenya and 
Uganda have been Instnicted to submit Joint 
proposals for legislation. 

Tfie Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a fosoliition published on August 
18th, 1923, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that His Majesty 8 Governinent did not feel 
justified in giving greater eifeetto the recom- 
mendations made by them and reserved liberty 
to reopen the (wise on a suitalile opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
repiesentatioTiK regarding the action to he taken 
to implement tiicse dofit-ions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration rogulaMons. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
jn the franchise question. Adult suftrngo ou 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportnnitv to urge the yiost ponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government until such time as the 
(bmmittoe pro]) 08 ed by tlielr rci)respn tat Ives at 
the Impeiia I conference in 1923 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the hill was postponed at tiio 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. 'Hie Govern* 
ment of Kenva was also asked by Ilis Majesty's 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for Hie adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ampile opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which th('ir Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointf'd in 
March 3924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee 
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standing Emigrution Ck)mmltice, so that the 
latter might have tljc advantage of hearing the 
delegation thonisclves before they advised the 
Government of India uf)on the situutlou. The 
delegation expressed their readiness to attend the 
meeting and then withdrew. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committfie were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Governincut of India was 
communicated to His M.ijesty’s Government. 

The royxirt of Sir Samuel Wilson was puidished 
on the hth October 192i). Another meeting of 
tlio Standing Emigration Committee was hehl 
soon tlieroafU'r to consider tlie rc|;M)rt and n 
furtlicr comm\mieation was addressed to His 
Majesty's Government on the subject. 

Tlie eonelusjous of His Majesty’s Goveri ment 
as reginls closer union in East Airica were 
puhhsliod in June, I OJO, in ttic foim of a 
NVluto X'apor and it was announced tliat they 
would ho sul>mitted to a Joint (Jommitteo ot 


was submitted to the Governor of Kenya in 
! February 1927. The recommendations made 
; were numerous and so far as Indians were 
concerned they involved a decrease in tho pro- 
’ portion of Indian representation on the local 
I t>odie8 at Nairobi and Mombasa and the creation 
' of an European elected majority in both places. 
: This caused resentment among Indians in the 
Colony and resulted in the abstention from the 
' Leglslativo Council of four out of five Indian 
representatives. Tho Government of India 
submitted representations to His Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India on the subject. 


1 In 1028 the Local Government (Municipalities) 
i Ordinance was passed. This amended the law 
' 1 elating to Municipal Govt. In Kenya to provide 
for the nomination of 7 unofiiclal Indian Members 
as against 9 European Members to bo elected 
in Nairobi and tor tlie nomination to the Muni- 
I ripal Jioard of Mombasa of an equal number of 
Euiopcan and Indian Members, riz., 7. 


the two Houses of i'ailiiimcnt. In accoidancc 
witli tins (lecisiun u Select (’oinnnttee was set , 
up In Novemix'i, liUJO. Tiie (Jov eminent of 
India conimnnu'atod tlieir views in a dcsspateli 
to tlie Seeretaiy of Slate fur liidii on the 
scheme set out in tho hltie Paper in so far as 
it allceted tlie liuiian po]>ulation in lOast Afrka. 
Witli ilio permission ol tlie Joint Select 
Committee ot I'.niiauu nt tiicy also <lcputed the 
llight lloiiouiahle V S Siinivasa Sa«tii, I'.C , 
C U ,us tlieir leprC'Ciitathe to piosciit tiieii ea'^e 
and elucidate hi the eouise of oral » \amination 
Hueli qno.^tions us the Coinndttec might consider 
nciessary to refci to him. 'Jhe Select Committee 
exumineii Mr. Hastii in Juh, 1931, 

The lejioit of the Coininlttec w'as pulilislicd 
siiuult.iiieoiish ill Kngland, East Aliica and 
India on tlie 2nd No\cn»l)cr, 1931, and tiic 
decisions ol Ills AlajcstN’s Gomm nniciit on tlio 
roconiniendations ot tho Comniittco together 
witli ccilaiii col icsj ondciK e aiising lioin tlu> 
icport ot tJic Coiuimttoo wcio also .sinillailv 
puhlibhcil on tiu> JItli August, 1032. 


(3) Fiji and British Guiana. — Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
1C (11) of tho Defence of India (Consolidated) 
Jluh‘3 in pursuance of the general policy of 
.stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration. With a view to secure, if 
possible, a renewal of emigration to tho Colony, 
an upoflicial mission composed of the Bishop of 
I Polynesia and Mr. llankine, Receiver-General to 
; tlio Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
I her 1919, and submitted a sclieme of colonisa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of tlie 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for the 
[mission tlie Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
' from 2iid January, 1920. and also announced 
. their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of tho Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
; by two members. In accordance with tho 
recoinincndutlons made by tho Committee the 
Government ot India informed the mission in 


\h regaids tlio quest uui (d Closvt Union 
Jlib Majest\’.s Govoniinoiit liavc iHcoptoil tho 
MOW ot tlio Joint, (’oiiiniitti ‘0 tliat apait tioin 
c(uiHhloiatioiis ailsiiig tint of tho Man<lator> 
position ot tlio Taiigiiii\iUa Toiiitoiv, tho tiino 
has not ain%od lor taking aiiv lai-roacliiiig 
stop in tlio diioition ot tho lormal liiiion ol tho 
HO\oial J'jjiist At Mean Deiiondoneio 

As legaids tho (^)nlmou Kloctoiai loll, tho 
Coiiiniitteo luMo slatod ”11011 it would bo 
inipiuctiealilo uiidor piescnt conditions to 
advocate tho jidoi»tion ol tho sv stoiii in proloreiice 
to tho oxibtiiig K>stoui ot olccthui.” Tins 
roeomniendatioii lias also boon aceeptixi by 
His MajObi>’s Govoinnuint It has also hco’n 
(ieeided tliat no cliango slioiild lio made in tho 
presont ariangonioiit wlilch boeiiics an oflicial 
mujoiit.v m tho Ivoiija Leglslativo Council. 

During tlio year 1927, auotlicr matter wliich 
engaged Government and the public in India 


March, 1920, tliat they would he willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
' meat of Fiji and the Secretary of State for tho 
Colonics would guarantee that “ the position of 
tlie emigrants in tlieir new liome will in all 
rc.spect8 be equal to that of any other class of 
' llis Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji.” In July, 
, 1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
i Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingiKss to give tho pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to tlie 
, announcement of Lord Milner’s policy in regard 
, to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting tho new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to tho 
terms of reference and personnel of tho deputa- 
tion, an auDounceinciit was mode on tho 27tli 
I June, 1921. But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs. Srinivasa Sastri 


was tlie report of the local Government 
Commission whicli was appointed l>y tlic 
Governor of Kenya In July 1920, to make 
recommendations as to the establishment or 
extension of local Government for certain areas 
In *he Colony; — Tho report of the Commission 


ond Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
'constituted consisted of Messrs. Venkatapati 
; Raja, G L. Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
; Lieutenant S. Hlssam-ud-dln Khan did not 
• reach Fiji until the end of January 1022. 
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The labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1020-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. Xlic 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country. In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji Many arrived in India com- 
paratively destitute ; while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in tlie 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place — indeed foreigners — in their own coun- 
try. Returned emigrants from other colonics 
also, being in dilflculties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they bad 
come. During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
representation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
bom and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
these distressed i>er8ona by the KrnlgrantP 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. The Oovernraent of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been in Fiji to return there 
if they so desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down In India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April , 1922, 

and submitted its report to the Government of 
India. It has not been published 

In February, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitutiem of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised were Ksued. Provision 
was made, inter alia, for the election of three 
Indian mcmliers on a communal basis. On 
the 4th November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the , 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of ' 
the existing communal one. The resolution | 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected European and nominated Fijian i 
members. As a protest against this vote, all j 
three Indian members resigned thoir seats and, 
no Indian having subsequently olTored himself 
for election, the seats remained unfilled through- 
out the life of the Council, A Ircsh election 
was held during 1932 and as a result two Indian 
consiituencies have returned their representatives 
to the Council, but no candidate offerctl liimself 
for election from the third constituency. It is 
understood that two subso(]uently elected 
members also withdrew from the^Oouncil owing 
to the decision of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies that the introduction of a common 
electoral roll in Fiji is impracticable at present. 


Overseas. 


British Guiana .—The Indian population 
In this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances arc mainly 
economic. Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon’ble Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of Hritish Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot. 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
of M<‘ssrs. Pillal, Kcatinge and Tivary visited 
! British Guiana. Mr. Keatingc was a former 
1 member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
! retired from the po.st of Director of Agriculture, 

I Bombay; Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillal 
I was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
■ Council of whii'h he was also Vicc-l’resident ; and 
jMr. Tivary was a memlier of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Dc'pressed 
Classes in the United Provinces. The two 
reports of the dejnitation were published on the 
I 21st of January, 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from tluj Colony of British 
! Guiana, consisting of Sir Jost'ph Niinan, Kt., 

I and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, K.0„ arrived 
! iu India for further diseussions. The Standing 
Emigiation Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view witli favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite r<‘eoinmenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to tlepiite an 
ofilcer to British Guiana <o report on certain 
matter. ICunwar MahiiraJ Singh, M.A., O.I E., 
Bar-at-Law, wan deputed for this puriwRo. 
He proceeded to tlvat Colony iu S»'ptembcr 
1925. His rcjiort was received on February 
Ist, 1926, and published. He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter w'as thus satisfactorily settled. 

J The colonisation scheme lias not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
, In a posd/ion at present to alford the cost which 
it involves. 

In March, 1028, following special inquirlts 
by the Colonial Olfice, reports appeared 
In the press that a bill hinl been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty’s 
Gtoveraraent to alter the constitution of 
liritish Guiana by Order in Council. The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not Involve any dilferentlation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
' provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by tiic Colonial Government 
In 1923 and which confers equality of status 
, on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
, the Colony, 

(4) Other Parts of the Empire- — In 

Coj'lon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the position 
of Indians has on the whole been satisfactory, 
and the matters have gone smoothly. 
The Government of India maintain their 
own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya. The 
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question of the fixation of a standard mintmum 
wage for Indian Estate labourers In Ceylon and 
Malaya lias been the subject of negotiations bet* 
ween the (lovt. of India and the Colonial Govern- 
ments ever since the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Colonics for the jpurposo of unskilled work 
was declared lawful in li)23 under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922. So 
far as Ct'ylon is conceriK'd a settliuncnt satisfac- 
tory to the Govt, of India and that of Ceylon 
has been arrived at, f e., the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions atfecting the inter- 
(‘sts ot the laiiouKas and the draft legislation 
to give effect to it was parsed by the Ceylon 
legislative (Joiineil in l^ecernbor 1927 as “Indian 
Jjaboiir Oidlnanee 27 of 1927." The 

Standard Itates of Wages agrei‘d upon were 
introduced with elfect from tiie 1st January 
1929, in 1931, however, it was decided with the- 
concurrence of the Government of India to 
reduce tlieso wages by 5 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 3 cents lor children by way ot 
readjustment owing to tiio price of rice issued 
from (“States being fixed at Us. 4.80 instead of 
Jls. 0.40 per bushel. In regard to Malaya, 
Standard Wage Kates which are considered 
suitable* by hot lithe Indian and Malayan Govern- 
ments lia ve l)('(>n introduced in certain areas. 
The rates so fixed were, however, reduced by 
20 per cent, wltli elfect from the 5th October 
1930 owing to acute depression in the rubber 
trade 'I’lio (picstions altootiMl iiv those details 
bine reeenlh received much attention by the 
Fndian and Malay Autliorltles. The world- 
wide economic dejiression lias also 
hud repel euHsioiis on Jiidinn labourers 
omplojed on tea and ruiiber estates in C-e\Ion 
Wages liave liad to bo reduced, Imt tlie Govern- 
miMit of India, have, with the eo-operation of 
the Colonial Government, su(;e(^slullv provonGxi 
such 1 eduction from matonally alleeUng tlio 
laboiiK'ih’ staiidaid ofluing. Koi tliosowhoare 
unwilling to w’ork on rodueixl wages facilities for 
loputiiation to tluMi luinu's in India have boon 
secured. 'I'iie position in both the eountrlos 
IS being wateluHi liv the Govommont of India, 
tlirough th(‘ii Agents, 

The Zanzibar Goveinmont reccntlv passrd 
legislation for the ccoiiomie assistance of their 
people vhieh has great ililliculty to their Indian 
poluilutioii and this is now the subjist of 
negotiation 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested tliat emigration to the Colony might 
he continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emigration 
decided tliat consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local investigation. The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
Ofiicer for the purpose and to give him al! 
facilities ; and in December, 1924, an Indian 
Oflicei of Government, Kunwar Maharaj Singh 
loft (udia to conduct the necessary inquiry, 

Kunwar (now Sli) Maharaj Singh’s report was 
published by the Government of India In Augusi 


1925. The various recommendations made 
in the report wore commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Government. 

In February, 1926, the Goveruinent of India 
received a reply from the fJolonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maleiraj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, viz.^ 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
“^I'lit to Mauritius either in the immediate or nciar 
future. With regard to Kunwar Miharaj Singh’s 
sagg(‘stions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

The present position of Indians in tlie 
Dominions is that under the Canadian Dominion 
Election Act, Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy 
the federal franchise in eight out of the nine 
provinces. In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
franchise on the same footing as all other British 
snlqccts. In Australia, sub-scetion (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-24, 
wis amended in 1925, by adding after the word 
“Asia** the words, “except BiitMi India.” 
This measure gives the Commonwealth franchiso 
to subjects of British India at present do iiiciled 
in Australia and is tlie fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr. 
Sastri on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922. As a ri'sult of the n'prescntations made 
in London in 1930 informally by the late 8ir 
Muhammad Sh.ifi at the instama^ of the Govern 
ment of India to the Brime Minister of Australia, 
the (dectoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranidiise the British Indians resi- 
dent in that State. It is, tln rcforc, in Western 
AustralLi alone' iliat Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage in rcsjiect of election for the Lower 
House lly Acts wdiieh have recently been 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, British 
Indians in Australia have bi'en admitted to the 
bem'fltsof Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from wliieli they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics. Old Ago Pension 
is payable to men above 65 years of age, or 
above 60 years, piovided sueli nersons are of 
good character and have resided continuously 
lor at least 20 years. An Invalid Pension is 
obtainable by persons, who, being above 16 
years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
I’ension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permani ntlv inoapaeitatt'd for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, pro\ ide.l they have resided continu- 
ously In Australia for at least live yeais. 

Maternity allowance to the amount of £5 is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided tlie child is 
born alive and the woman is an Iniiabitant on 
the Commonwoallli or intends to settle there. 
This Lcghslation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Austialia whieli was 
remediable by the Federal Government. 
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Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parseo community, In the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other members ot ilie 
firm of Cama & Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical mi'u of Indian birth 1 
The number of the latter, especially Parsecs, ! 
is considerable. Three Indiana (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons. Since 1910 four Indiana — the late 
Mr. Ameer All, the first Lord Sinha, tin* 
late Sir Blnode Mitter and Sir Dinsha 
Mulla — have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Three Indian*? arc 
on the Secretary of State's Council. In 1919, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government. In the spring ot 1923 Mr. 
(now Sir) Dadiba Dalai was appointed High 
Commissioner for India being the first Indian to 
hold the office. Ho resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to be succeeded by Sir Atul Chatter jee, 
who in 1931 was followed by Sii B. 
Mitra. The early vears of the present 
century saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element in permanent residence — that 

of retired officials and business men, or people 
of independent means who from preference or in 
order to have their chi'dren educated in England, 
leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever 
visit it again. Further the stream of Indian 
summer visitors includes wealthy people who 
come regularly. 

Sectiouallv, the only Indian community lo bo ■ 
fully organised is that ol tlie Parsis They * 
have an mcorpoiated and well-endowed Pai si | 
Association of Kuio])e Its cential Zoioastiian 
House, 11, llusscll Hoad, West Keiisingtnu, 
opened in 1929, includes a loom devoted to j 
litual and ccremouial pin poses, a reading loom j 
and libraiv, uud rooms tor so( lal inteii nurse. 
The Arya Bliavaii, a homo loi oithndox Hindus | 
visiting London, was oiiened at 30, Bi-lsi/c 1 
Park, Hampstead, in the summer of 1928. ' 
Imlian business iiiterehts liavi* been organised i 
hy tlie foriiiation ot the Indian Chambei of 
Commerce in Gieat Britain, wi*^L offices at H."!, 
(Iraecchurch Street, E. C 3. The East India 
Association (3 Victoria Stieet S. W. 1.) esta- 
hlisbed in 1867, provides a non-iiartisaii idat- : 
foim for the discussion of Indian problems, 
and exists “ to promote tlie welfare of tlie 
inhabitants of India." The India League 
(146, Strand, W. C ) iiiulei the chairmanship 
of Mr. Bertrand Russell exists "to support 
the claim of India for Swaraj (Self-Rule)”. At 
the other end of the scale in Indian political 


contio\ery is Die Indian Emi>iu' Society, 128, 
Alficd Place, South Ivensington S W. 7, with 
Lord Sumner as Prehident and Field -Marslial 
Sir Claud Jacob as Cliaiiinau of the Lxecutivo 
Committee. 

India House. 

In March, 1930, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
Inadequate premises In Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324.000. The design 
of this noi)le building, whicli has a frontage 
of about 130 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., 
with Dr. Oscar Faber .as consulting engineer. 
Altliougli expression of the Indian character 
of the building Is mainly found m the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
i external elevation, by ifieans ot carving, heraldry 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the l«ondon house ot India. Jncluding base- 
ment and me zaiiine tloois, there are twelve 
lloors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50,000 and 60,000 ft. 
The total height Irom the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to tlie roof is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits ot the products and art wares ol India. 

; Tins hall is earned up two lloors, the upper 
I ffoor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side ot the exhibition hall there are 
recesses aftci the style of an Indian bazaar 
lor Binicuil cxliibits. From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor. This gallcjy in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception looms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions. 

The stairca.se, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly ex])rcss the Indian 
character of the building. The walls of the 
staircase and the halls arc of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the gcometiical patterns 
of the jail in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be comidetcly separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 

urgan, for flooring obviates the need tor any 

oor covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
I parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
' laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
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pamtingF^, the woik of specially selected Indian . 
artists. The water supply Is entirely iudepeu- '■ 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from \ 
two artesian wells sunk some 4G0 ft. below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
stall are at India House, with all other depart- ; 
ments of the Olhce of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department whidi is at! 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Hoad, j 
Lambeth. i 

The Students. ' 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
prepondeiating Indian element and ei cates a 
constant pioblem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve lold in the quartoi of a ccntuiy lief ore 
the war. Attei a very coiiHulerable temporary 
check caused by the Great War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure , 
on college accommodation. In addition to the ' 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student,' 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted Into our 
public schools, such as Eton and llanow. 
There are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technical and Industrial 
students. Altogether iiieluding technical and 
medical students, there aie fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some li\e per cent, ol them women) in 
Loudon, Kdinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Bliiiiiugham, Leeds, 
Sheflield, Liverpool and a few other centres. 
London absorbs about half the total. 

The Advisers. 

It is well known that foi many >car.s ago 
Indian students were lett to then own devices 
ajiait fiom inadeiiiiuti ly sii})i)Oited uuollioial 
elloit and the eliauct ol coming undei the in- 
llueiice oi Knglish iriends ol tlanr families 
But in Ainil lOOi) Loid Moiley cieated for then 
Penellt a Bui can ol Inloi mation and apiiointed 
tlie late Sii Thomas Arnold to the charge of it 
under the title ol Educational Advisei Thu 
Bureau was located at 21, (Cromwell Hoad, 
tog<>thcr with the. National Indian Association 
and the l»loitlihiook Socirtv, AVhich w'oie thus 
given siiacious quarter ior their social woik 
among the young men. In India tlie pioMueial 
ad\isor\ committees to help and advise intend- 
ing students have been iei»laeed in some instan- 
ces by Univcisity Committees. The work oi the 
Buieau lapldl.v evpaiidcd, and in consequence 
Lord Crewe in 1912 re-oiganised the uriangement 
under the general charge of a Secretary loi 
Indian students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mallet who 
resigned at the close of 1916. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Advi?er for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen 
followed Sir T. Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London. At Oxford the Oriental Delegacy, and 
at Cambiidge the Inter-Collegiate Committee 
have been instituted to deal with Oriental 
students generally ; whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian students have been ap|K>inted at 
Manehesuer, Edinbiiigh and Glasgow. 


These arrangements underwent far-reachiog 
revision in the autumn of 1920 In connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commlssionership for 
India in the United Kingdom. The ''agency 
work ** Sir William Meyer took over from the 
Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students. Sir Thomas Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr. N. C. Sen and Dr. Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department. 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell 
P.oad. was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commissioner, thereby obviating a good 
deal of duplication of flics and papers. Dr. 
Quayle is now Secretary in the Education 
Department of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner and Is assisted by Messrs. P. K. Dutt, 
11. M. J. Knastcr and V. I. Gaster with Miss C. 
H. Bose to look after women students. 

The whole situation was investigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their Iiivestigatious in India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. TWs 
largely accounts tor the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommeudatious of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922. The 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found in the 
development of education in India. Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
, would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made tor such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
of an Indian Bar. The Committee held that it 
I should be ])Os.'^iblc to secure admissiou both to 
' British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
I competent to jirofit by the facilities afforded, 
provided that some maeldnery existed to ensure 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements. Subsequently a committee 
picsided over by Sir Edward Chamier recom- 
mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
should have the effect of much reducing the 
number of Indians going to the Inns ol Court. 
An Act for the xiurposc was passed by the 
Indian Legislature iii 1926, but has not narrowed 
the stream of students at the liins-of-Court. 

The students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen- 
tatives of all organisations interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts. Accordingly Sir 
Atul Chatierjee hold a conference in July 1925, 
when plans were formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London: 
The subject bad been previously diacussed at a 
meeting of the East India Association (April 27, 
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1925) when a paper was read by Mr. F. H. 
Brown. The conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-oflicial effort admittedly does 
not meet the need fully the hostel and club at 
21, Cromwell'Hoad, should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. A small committee with Mr. A. D. 
Bonarjee (Warden of 21, Cromwcll-Eoad) as 
Secretary was establlahod to assist students In 
obtaining suitable accommodation. The increas- 
ing number of students coming from Indian 
States raises the question whether the time has 
not come for provision to be made for them 
on lines similar to those adopted by the Educa- 
tion Department of the Office of the Hi^h 
Commissioner. The Mysore State opened m 
1929 an agency office at Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, and appointed a permanent 
Trade Commissioner. 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The ciickct eleven of the 


Club has an excellent record in matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs. 

A notable development of ]92() was the 
opening of the “Red Triangle** Shakespeare 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of 500. The hostel 
was removed to permanent premises 106 -112, 
Gower-Street, close to University College 
in the autumn of 1923. It is Indian both 
in conception and control, the warden 
and committee being responsible not to the 
National Council of Y. M. C. A. in London 
but to the Indian National Council in Calcutta. 
While the organization has a definitely moral 
and spiritual, as well as a social purpose, it 
is not a proselytising agency. There is a steady 
average of some 650 members, and the hostel is 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the volun- 
tary services of men and women of groat dis- 
tinction in many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures. The Indian 
Students Central Assodatlon had a Club house 
and restaurant at 2 Beauford-Gardcn-i, S.W. 3, 
but has ccasi'd to exist: a tatc which oveitakn 
many short-lived organisation in ri'lation to India . 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


British Indian Union.— -P romotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races. 
.58 Blaiulford Street, Baker Stieet, W. J 
flon. Secretary : K. S. Nclira. 

Central Hindu Society of Great Ukitain — 
Founded to give exjmsition to Hindu philo- 
sophy and culture, to ])rovide for bcitm 
mutual understanding between Hindus and 
the British public, and to further the social, 
economic and political iiitercbts ot the Ilmdub 
in general. Prcfiident : II. S Nehra. Sec: 
Dr. M. L. Kalra, 188, Lambeth Walk, S. E. II. 

Chief Punjab Association.— Founded 1925 
to achieve for India a i>osition of honour 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations , 
to promote better understanding lictwecn 
India and Great Britain ; to bring about 
unity between the sister Coininumtios ot 
India , and to raise the standaid of living ot 
the people of India. President’ Sird&r Hardit 
Singh. Secretary: M. H. Rashid, 445, Strand, 
W. C. 2. 

East India Association. — Its object is to pro- 
mote, by all legitimate means, the welfare 
of tlie inhabitants of India genciaily. The 
objects and policy of the Association are 
promoted — (1) by providing opportunities 
tor the frqe public discussion, in a loyal and 
temperate spirit, of imixirtant questions 
affecting India ; (2) by promoting friendly 
social contact lietween Indians and English 
men interested in India, partly through the 
medium of social gatherings and private 
meetings of members to exchange view s on I 


curicnt fudian (iiicstioii.s , (,‘l) hy lectures and 
the publication cd papeis or li'aih ts collecting 
eiioiieoiis or mislead mg statements about 
India and its adimnistiatiou; and (4) goncially 
by tlie piomulgation of sound and trustworthy 
iiifoimutiun ii'gardiug tlio many weiglity 
piobleins wiiiedi coutiont the Administrations 
in ln<hn, so tliat tln‘ public may bo ablo to 
obtain in a clieap and poinilai forma (uirrect 
knowledge ot Indian attairs. President; 
Lord Lamington. Tlon. Secretary : F. It. 
Brown, c.i.e., 3, Victoiia Stieet, H .W. 1. 

India Defence I.eacl'k Kormi'd to oppose 
the proposed Constitutional Iteforuis in India 
and to ]>resm\c ihitain’s status as an oipial 
lartner in tin; liiture developiuent f»t our 
ndian Enijiire Jhrsideiit ' TJiii Viscount 
Eitzalau of D(*rwent, IC.G , CJiief Organlscji* : 
Captain 11 On -Ewing, Hon. Secretary* Mr. 
P. W. Doniiei, M 1’., address King's Court, 
48, Bioadway, Westminster, S.W. 1; Tel. 
Victoria .56,35 East India Branch, 8, Cliv. 
Street, Calcutta. 

The India Society (Arts and Uswams). 
Fouiuleil in 1910 promote the study aud 
appreciation ot Indian art and literature, III 
India and also in those countries which 
been infiiieneed by or have influenced 
especially .lava Siam, Indo-chiua, Atghanistasii,, 
Persia and the Middle East. Presid^x 
The Marquis of Zetland. Chairman of CouncHn 
Sir Francis Youngiiusband, K (7.8 1. VicB- 
Chairman ; John Dc La Valette. Hon. 
Secretary: F. ,1. P. Kichter, M A. 3 Victoria 
Stieet, Loiuloii, S.W. 1. 
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Indiana m Great Britain. 


Indus Students Union and IIostll — 112,’ 
Gower Street, W. C. 1. Chairman: Sii j 
Ewart Greaves. Warden . J. S. Aiman 1 

India Leaoi e, The — (Koimcrly 'J'Jie Gominon- 1 
w'caltli ol India League) to support tiie claim i 
of India foi Swaiaj (S<'lf-lUile) 10.}, Strand,' 
W C 2. Chairman. IJertiand Kussell j 

INDIAN EMI'IUE S0('Ii:t\ ( Opposed to the 

Goveinnu'iit seJienie of All-ludia ledeiation 
hut would aece])t juoposals of tlu' Simon 
Commission, othei than tlie transfer of Iaivv ' 
and Ordei in tin* piuMiiees as a basis loi ' 
diseiissiori -IH l>i<iadnay, S. W I Serie- 
tinj . Sir J/Miis Sltiiiif c i.E. 

Indian Conciliation Guour -(Meeting at 
El lends House, JCustou Koad, N. W, i ) 
Chaitmau Cail Health Agatha ^ 

Hainson, 2 ( lanhouine t'ouit, Albeit Ihldgc* 
Iloud, S W n. 


Koyal Central Asian Society —President: 
laird AJlenby Chan man : The Itt. Hon. Sir 

Horace llnnibold, lit , G C.ll , (r.C.M.G.. 

Svtrcianj Miss M N. Kennedy, 77, Grobvenor 
Stieet, London, W.l. 

ROYAL Empire Society. — ^Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue, 
M’.C. 2. Scnrlrnij George Uileher, address 
during le-lnnlding 17, Carlton House 
Tenaee, ^V 1 2. 

Royal Society op Arts has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered on 
industrial, iiistorical and commercial questions. 
18, John Street, Adclphi, W C. 2. Secretary : 
G. K Menzies, c b.k., m a. Secretary, Indian 
Section . \V. l\;i ry. 

ItoYAL Institute op ]ntp:rnational Affairs, 
Chatham House, 10, St. James' Square, 
S W. 1 Sec) clary Ivison S. Macadam, o.B.n. 


iGiMN VlLLAOE WELFARE ASSOCIATION — 4. 
Grcit Smith Stiect, S.W 1. (To colleet 
inloiination <>ii tinal at tiMtnss in India and to 
pioiuote and mouse iiitmest in iiiial remns- 
tiuetnm) C/unniian Sii laiieis \ ouiighus- 
haiid, K C S.I JIun Seaetafy . Mis*' A R j 
Catou. j 

Indian Gymkhana Club. — Thornbury Avenue, I 
Dsterloy. To jironiote the pliysical well-being ' 
of Indian students. Secretary: Captain 
W. 11. B. Berry, 10, King’s Bench Wall 
Tem]jle, E.C. 4. 

Muslim Soi'JETv jn Gkeat Britain. - Eonned 
t«i saleguaid and to in.iintaiu (lie inteiests 
ol Islam end Islanm institutions /'/cm- 
dent, T W. Salim Babouaii Seoetnui 

Ahiiit'd JSeunett Ile.i(l((ii{iiters 151 Gieat 

Russell Stieet, London, W.C 1, 

National Indian Association — Chief aims 
to promote the welfare of students 21, 
Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. Secretary: Miss Hove 

Northbrook SociEaY. — Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students. 21, Cromwell Road, 
S.W, 7. Hon. Secretary : K. Oliver. 

Royal Asiatic Society. — Research in the 
history and antiquities of Asia. 74, Gros- 
venor Street, W.l. Secretary : Col. H. M. E 
lloystcd, C.B.E., D.s.o. 


I Parsee Association op Europe.— Zoroastrian 
I House, 11, Russell Road, Kensington, W. 14. 


Society for promotino the Stup\ of Reli- 
(jjoNS.— /'/(’.sufew/ . Ttie Kt Him Maiqiiess ot 
yadJand, G C.S J., G C.J.IO Chauinan oj 
('(Hindi Sii E. Denison lloss, C.J D., J'h 1) 
Chniimnn nj E.midiM' Coniinittee Sir Eiaiieis 
\ oungliubhaud , KCSl lidormation tioin 
the Uon Scadnu/, J 7, Jiedioid Sqiiaie, W.C. 1 

STUDENT Christian Movement op Great Bri- 
tain AND Ireland. — Secretary : R. C. Mackic, 
Aiinandale, Noith End Road, Golders Green, 
N. W. 11. 


I'MoN OF BK1T.V1N AND J NDi A.— Formed to 
suppoit the propohals ot H M. Govern- 
ment to i Indian Constitutional Retorni. 241, 
(\i\ion House (Last). 'J’othill Street, S W. 1. 
Chairman of Conned Sir John Thomiison, 
Presuknt: Viscount Goseheii. Secretary 

Owen Tweedy. 

I VICTORIA League.— 81, Cromwell Road, S.\V. 7. 
I Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, c.b.b. 

i 

' Women’s Indian Association London Commit- 
tee. 52, LIsworthy Road, N W Joint Hon. 
Seoelai ics Miss A\abai Mehta and Mrs. 
C. Hiiegler. 
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Sport. 


Tiidia is moro and morr sport 

minded, and tlie fntdie ol s])ort Jii tin- eonntry 
is very brij^lit. Tin* bit'icest bandieap at jiresent 
IS lack of properly ('(j nipped grounds, and until 
t-bi'y lla^(' been built all y.inies innst, inon or 
less,sntfer. Tminis jnobably has mole a<lher(‘nl s 
than any otlan game, then lome erieket and 
hoekey. Ouring tlw* monsoon large crowds 
attend tlie football matches ])laved in Caleutta 
and Ifombay, and a movi'inent is on foot to 
bring into a binng an all- India Football Assoiia- 
tion 4t presmit tiu' ganu' is govin'iied in the 
several provinces by indepi'iideiit asso< i.itions 
and the necnl toi a eontrolhng body is most ! 
cAident. I 

It is in organisation ehu'fly that Indian spoit j 
has made tin* biggi'st aihanei' and this will 
no doubt he ndlc'ctecl latin on by .in iin]>roM‘nient ! 
in the standard ot the various games j 

The healing of the breach, Avhieli had seiioiisly | 
int.erl(‘red with th(‘ progress ot erieket. in India j 
lor several yeais, is tla* most notabk* event in 
till' spoiling woilii during the yeai under review 
Fver since 1 929 thi' big Qiiailrangnlar tourna- 
ment, held annually at Itombay, had been in 
abeyance but in 1 9'}4 bi'tti'r loiinscds pre\aile(l, 
and th(> toiirnanx'iit. vas resniiKMl This guAe 
universal satisfaction thionghoiit India, toi 
not (‘\en thi' institution ot an olliei.il cinket 
(humpionship ereatial as inu(h enthusiasm as 
<lid till' games played in tla* Qiiadiangiiiai 
toiirnainent on Bombay s histone inaidan 
This and tin* PioMiieial < hampionslni) jirovnled 
the ehiel iiiteiestloi ernketers 'I’he gain<‘ ma<l<“ 
stiides torwaid and the mat dies should h.i\<‘ 
proved of eonsiderabli' assistance to those who 
will have tlii' task ot selecting a sale to go to 
Fngland next yrnii 

Young talent has bemi bioiight to the tiont 
more leiitres have been opened to the game, 
and the first c hampionshi]) ot Irnlia was brought 
to a siieeesstiil eomhision It did imt run too 
smoothl>,bnt no doubt tlie lessons learned w'lll 
be jmt info praetie«‘ next yeai It is pei haps fitt- 
ing tliat the ehamjiionship should goto Itomb.iv, 
the cradle of the game in the count iy but thme 
is plenty ol e\iden<*e that the standard ol eii< ket . 
IS rapidly improMiig, and Bombay will have 
to look to her laniels in the lUF) touin.inient j 

The Board of C'ontiol foi Criikef in Imliai 
liaAe done\(*r\ good lAork.they haM' stieiigtheii - 1 


ed their jiosition ami with the Criekid Club of 
India gaining in ground ever\ dav, tlu^ tuture for 
Indi.in eriek<‘t is V('r\ hi iglit . 

Tennis IS allot h(“r game which is making 
progiess as it wms naturalh boiimi to do with 
inipioMsl oiganis.it ion. Konugn tiainis again 
Msited fhes(‘ shoies and it they dni nothing 
<dse the\ emphasised t liat out bi'st is md yet 
good enough iiie gamt‘s they played against 
the best liidl.i could put against them will 
ludp to impio\(‘ the standard ol ti'iinis in India. 
Fnglish ami Ciemii InteTiiational ])laveis ot 
the calibre of Brngnon and Itoiissiis, Fat Hughes, 
Miss l)eaiman and Miss hjii' ami the \ ngo-slav 
team <‘onsisting ot .1 F.il.ida F. Funet'c, F. 
Kiikul|eM( .iml K Sdialtei w'ere all seen in 
.utioii on Indi.in (oiiits 

Boxing <*ontiuu<'s to hold its owm, though 
tla pit>te>,sional side ol the sjioit is md veiy 
tloniishing, blit tlie aniattiii t(Uirn.ini(‘ntH 
held in A.iiioiis paits ol the eonntry aie always 
W(dl .dtemled 

\thletics at l.ist show signs of springing to 
hie .ig.iin and in Bombay a most sneei'ssful 
o]»en meeting was helil, wiin h attiaeti'd a laigi' 
nnmb<>rol entiK* and a gooil crowd id spei tatoi* 
Tunes pel haps, wi ri' not smisational bid Ihi' 
l.iet that open nu'etings aii' again being oiganisi'd 
Is a < .iiise itu sat isjai tion 

'liie iiiit of (oiirse has its lol]ow\*rs in thou- 
sands whn li I .innol bi' woiidmed .d si'inng that 
the (Oiintiy ]iosS( Sses some ot the best (Olirses 
inthe woild Bidtei and bettei hoisesaie being 
imported fo) lamig but then' is a stiong move- 
ment in t.iAonr id moie t.ik's fil ing «ontin(*d 
to the nuiidiy-bii'd animal The tint is patro- 
nised bv the N’leeioy .imi soim' (d (Joveimus, 
the Vneioy’s hoisi-s lane won races, .ind t.ho 
Indian Fiinees supi>oit the tiiil generously. 

Polo is .1 taxomite ganx' ol tliose who can 
.itford it and maintains it s lepntatioii ot being 
e(|U.iI to the best III the Wolid 

Boll Y.itching and Biigby Football aie g.anies 
ioi the l('vv but each ha\e then siaison and 
<|iiota otfolloweis 

\ siimmai y <d I he result s (d tlx* ( hief siiorting 
evi'iits dining the yiai .i])pear in tlx* following 
page’s 
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Racing. 


Bangalore. 

■Roranna Cup. IJistanoo 1 Tnilo, P» furltuigs — 

Mr Ayul) AHacVa Louion oi Honour (HhI. 
r>lbs.), Morris . . . . 1 

Mr ft. H. Mushul’s Koi I)(' Lair(Hst 121bs.), 
O’Bnltl . 2 

Ml A liookmanji's Mlu-iali (Mst 

ftonthry , . . . . . . . r, 

Mr. N. Hiipclcind’s Anian (9st. 411>s ), 
]fill . 4 

Won l)v a ncrk, 1] lon^'tli, a slioit lioad 
I’iinc 2 niiMM. 4i .‘{-f) 

K C. T.C Cup Histanci' 1 inilo, 2 fuilouKs. - 

Mr II. 1\ DuUV (Juaids’ OHiccr (ftst. 71l>s.), 
Culkui ... .. 1 

Ml. Ci'in’s Tutllc (Jici'k (7st 1 Mbs ), W. 

McCaitbv . . . .2 

If liaviuoiurs ftoloiuon’s Seal (Xst ."ilbs ), 
Dillou .. .. . .•{ 

C.»])t. D’Ahw’s (’oncilliatoi (Hst. 71bh ), 
J)all’.i(Mjua .. .. .. . 4 

Won b\ 1 1 (mihMi. I baijiUi, 1 h'njiih. 
Tiino -2 nuns Tidscis. 

Kpsotn I’l.jfr. Dihtanfo 1 inili*. — 

|{ajkuinai Dosraj Ill's Asphalt (7sf. , cd, 

7st Mb), ]iona 1 

Ml 1* C Jlarna’s Tom Fair (S&t 41bs.), 
Rond . . ... .2 

Mr W llavliO(''s Cicon AIoo (7st. Hlbs.), 
i!.ij.(7Nt Dibs), Southey . . . 3 

Mrs Nugent (Srant’s Time Limit (7.st Mb), 

.1 MeC.iitliy . .. . .4 

Won bv 2 lengths, 3 length, a shoit head. 
Tune 1 min. ’2 3-.5 sees. 

Stewaid (’up. distance 1 mile, Dfuilongs.— 

Mr. K. Yiswaiia til’s Cliaiitieleei (Hst lOlbs ), 

Hill 1 

Mr, \nnanuLu (Jhcttiur’s Ih’utus (9st libs) 
M.nl.ind .. .. .. . ..2 

Dew.ui Ikvhadur A. M. Chottiai’s niorus 
(Jill (Hst rdhs.), lloboTts .. . ..3 

Won liy short head, 2 lengths. Time.— 

2 mms 39 secs. 

H. 11. the Maharaja of MysOT('’s Cold (hp 
Distnnee 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 

Mr Covindaiaj and (!ap. l)’Are.\*s Helen’s 
(lloiv(7st 12lbs ). Meekings . . J 

Mrs. (’l.irke’s Recall (9st 3 lbs l.Rylands . . 2 

Mr. Roman’s Dandy Brush (Hst. libs.), 

Lvans . . . . 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Abmi- 
<bine(' (7st 4 lbs ), .Tones . . . . .4 

Won by hall length, 1 length, 3 length. 
Time 2 nuns. 25 secs. 

H. II. the Yuvaraja of Mysor<*’s (’up. l>istan<-e 
1 mile, 3 fuilongs, — ■ 

Mrs. K. Kochman’s Broker (7st. 10 Iba., 
ed. 7st 121bs,), Thompson . . . . 1 


Ml. A C. Ardeslvir’s Buick (9st. ), Dillon .. 2 
H H. the Maharaja of Rajpi])ia’s Madhi 
(Hst 41bs ), Jones . ... 3 

Ml. All Haji Hassoon's Nickel (Hst. 21bs.), 
DalJ’aequa .. .. .. ..4 

Won by head, 2 lengths Ij length. Time. 

- 2 nuns. 4 1 3-5 secs. 

Hingalore (’up (I)iv I ), Distance 1 mile. — 

Ml .Higgins’ Zarane (Hst Hlbs ), Morris . . 1 
Mis Apeai and Mr. Esson’s Snoo])s (9st. 

1 1lls), Bond 2 

Raja Dhanaia |gli ’s Rime (Hst 11 lbs.), 
OI>aid . . . . . 3 

Mr Beg Mohomed’s Cliivalresque (9st, 4lbs.), 
Dillon . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by li lengths, a neck, Ij Icmgths 
Time. - I mm 41 4-5 secs. 

Bangalore (’up (Di\ II ) 

Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Abundance (Hst. 


1 211)s ). Jones . . . . . . . . I 

The Maharaja ol Mysore’s Twain (Hst Olbs.), 
Rosen . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs Apear’s Rhidias (9st 41bs ), Bon<l 3 

The Maharaja of Tvidliapur's Silver Salmon 

(Hst 9lbs.), Obaid t 

Won by 3 huigMi. 1 hmgth J length. Time. 

— 1 min. 41 2-5 sees 

Apcdlo Cup Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr Viswanath’s ChanticleiT (Hat 5lh9.), 

Hill 1 

Mr Bviamjeo R.nstomj(‘('’s Vomagno (I Oat ), 

Dillou 2 

Mrs. W'all.iee’s Savoy (7.st 1 1 lbs ), Rosen .. ,3 
Jlewan Bahndur A, M (’liettlar’s Chorus 

(Jill (Hst 4]bs ), Moore 4 

AVon by J kuigtli, i huigth, a m-ek Time — 

I J min. 44 3-5 sees. 

Bobbili (’iij). (Div. I) Distance 1 mile — 

The Maliuraja of Mysore's .Aleor (Hst I21bs.), 
Morland . . . . . . 1 

Mr. A. Higgins’s Rmuuon (Hst 71bs.), 
Morris . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr (lovindaraj and (’apt D’Arey’s Malliek 
(Hst I nils ), Meekings . . . 3 

Ml. Aiuiamalai Chettiar's Hill Flower 
(Hst nibs ), Ros('n . . . . .4 

Won by a head, IJ liuigllia, 1 kuigth. 
I’iiue. — 1 min 43 sees. 

Bobbili Cup (Div II). Distance 1 mile, — 

The Maharaja of Vtuilv.itagirj’.s Frosty Hill 


(Hst loliis.), Dall'acqua . .. .. 1 

Mr. H.K Duat's (Juards’ Otfieei (Hst), 

(hikau 2 

Mr. (rOYiudaraj and (’apt. D’Arey’s Irish 

T^ive (9st. lib), Hill 3 

Mrs. ('larko’s Royal Ba/Kir (Hst. Gibs.), 
Rylands . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 21 lengths, 2 lengths, 1 length. 


Time,--1 min. 48 secs. 
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Trades* Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Buick (8st. 11 lbs), 

DiUon 1 

Raja Dhanrajgir’s T*rlnPo Ohazi (9sl.. 31bs ), 
il^son . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Changalraya Naidii’s Perinacll (Tat 
2 lbs.), Spacknian . . , . . 3 

Mr. Hedeahizada’a Ooolab (Sat Slba.), 

Evans 4 

Won by a neck, a lioad, 1 lengtli. Time. — 

1 min. .f)3 4 -.5 sees. 

Madras Cup. Diatniuv ft furlongs. — 

Miss V Parker’s Belford (7st. lib.), Evans 1 

Bon. Raja of Bobbili'a Rare Gift (Tat 01b.a ), 
Rosen . . . . . . . , . 2 

Mr. M. Salabuddin’a Wet Summer (Tst j 
Ulba.), Donnelly .. .. .. ..3 

Mr. Govindaraj’s Haines Hill (Ost. 12 lb.s.), | 

Dillon . . . . . . . .41 

Won by a neek, 1 length, ? length. Tinu*. — 

1 min. 1 6 4-,'5 sees. 

Trial Plate, Distance ft furlongs. — 

Mr. M. C. Patel’a Cavern (Hat. I libs.), 

Obaid 1 

Mrs. (!larke*s Mytilns (Tst 41ba.), ,T Mc- 
Carthy 2 

Messrs. Rogers and Bolton’s Toh'rate (ftst. 

4lbs ), Morris . . . . . .3 

Mr. M. C Elliyott’a Bismarck II (Hat Hlba ), 
ans . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a neck, J kuigth, a h(‘ad. Tim<‘. — 

1 nun 15 2-5 secs. 


Bombay. 

The Windsor Plate. Distance 1 mil<\ — 

Maharaj Manaingli of Jaswantgaih’.a 
Shaphir (Hat. 2lbs ), Munro . 1 

Mr. Shantidaa Askuraii’s Dop.itta (Tst 
Tibs.), W’. McCarthy . , . . 2 

Mr. P. B. Avaaia’s Dr. Htiabisimis’a (Tst. 

12 lbs.), Himmons . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Byramjee Rustonijee, .Inr 's, Got man 
(Hat.), Dillon . . . . . * • 1 

Won by head, short head, 4 lengths, j 
Time.- -1 mill. 42 secs. I 

The Mentinore Handicap. Distance 1 mile. — 
Mr, P. B. Avasia’s Garcon (8st. "I D(‘ad 
4lbs.), Simmons V Heat 

Mr. Eve’s Risque (Tst. 13 lb.s.), J 1 
Mr. Diamond’s Kum Bak (8st.. 11 lbs.), 
Muiiroo . . . . • . . . . 3 

Mr, Byramjee Rustomje<*’8, (Jnr.), Ootman 
(Tst. bibs.), Dillon . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by dead heat, i length, 3 lengths. 
Time.— I min. 4()secs. 

The Croxteth Handicap. Distance 1 mile, 

J furlong. — 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand Raja 


(8st. 131b8,), Dillon 1 

Mr. Eve's Bedsocks (Tst. 121bs.), Rowley . . 2 
Mr. T. D. Gove’s Sassaby (Tst. 41bs.), 
Graham 3 


Mr. Eve’s Rosette (Sst. 91b8.), Brace . . 4 
Won by 1 length, ^ length, short-head. — 
Time. — I min 59 2-5 sees. 

The Littleton Handicap Distance 1 mile — 
Mr Eve’s Caiuellan (Hst ), Brace . . . . 1 

Mr P B. Avasia’s Dr. Strabismus (8at. 

Tibs), Dillon 2 

Mr Shantidas Askiiran’s Dopatta (8st. 51 bs.), 
Nortlimore . . . . .3 

H. H. Maharaja of Rajplpla’s Douceiise 
(Tst.), Graham . . . .4 


W^on bv li lengths, head, lengths 
Time - 1 min. 40 3-5 secs. 

The Perth Plate —Distance about miles-- - 

Mr Roman’s Dandy Brush (Tst lllbs), 

Dillon 1 

Mr Eve’s .Superlative (Sst.), Braee . . 2 

Mrs L Miisry Biieentam (9st. Tibs.) Munio 3 
Mr Kelso’s Pi luce Khan (Sst), Marrable , 4 

Won by ne<*k, 2 lengths, 1 length. Time 
2 mins. 39 1 /5 seconds. 

The Danebury Handicap---DistaT)ce ft furlongs. 

Mr. Shantidas Askuian’s Will Seal let (Tst 
Tibs ), Davison . . I 

If H Maharaja oi Kollmpiirs .fackdaw the 
Second (Hst. 91bs ), Dillon . . .2 

Mr. Diamond’s Kiim B.ik (9st. Tibs), Cai slake 3 
Messis A C. Ardeshu and P. D Bolton's 
Asgo’s Heir (Hst. 121 I»k.), Mimio . . . 4 

Won by shoithead, shortheail, shoithead 
Time — 1 min 12 2-5 secs. 

The Chcvclcy Handicap -Distance Ij miles — 

Ml. P. B, Avasia’s Gaicon (Hst. '1 iv,,i 
J31bs.), Bum ■ 

Maharaj Maiisiugh of .laswant garb’s 
Hhaphii (Hst ftlbs ), Koithmoic, 

Mr. Eve’s (iaineliaii (Hst, ftlbs ) Brace . 3 

Ml K H. Mehta’s Thracian Piinc<‘ (Hst 
10 ] hs ) Hclby . . . . . , . . 4 

W'on by * — Doad-heat, short-licad, 3 Icngtln 
Time — 2 min. U) seconils 

The Chief of Kagal Memorial Plate. Distaneo 
T tiirlongs.— 

Mr. .T, Reynolds’s Goolasli (Tst. 131hs.), 
Howard . . . . . . . . . . 1 

H. H. 31aharaja of Kashmir’s Pougatchev 

(9st. Tibs ), Hibiuitt 2 

H. H Maharaja of Kolliapiu’s Diamond 
Show'er (Hst, 3lhs.), Walker .. .3 

Mr. P. B. .Avasia’s Garcon (Hst. 111b.), Burn. 4 
Won by 1 length, lengths, ^ length 
Time — J min. 2.’'i 1 /5 sees. 

The tieneral Ohaidullah Khan Memorial Gold 
Cup jlistaiice H miles— 

Mr. Baslieer MahonuKl’s Dalies (Hst. ftlbs.), 

Himinon 1 

Mr. K. Ardeshir’s Abdul Malik (Sst. Tib.), 

Bowley . . . . 2 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Hamlyah (9st.), 
Munro . . 3 

Mr, A. Lookmanjl’s Darianoor (9st.), Sibbritt, 4 
Won by 1 length, short-bead, 1 length. 
Time.— 2 mins. 19 secs. 


iL Heat 

J J 
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The lielipse Stake.s of Tnd ia. Distance li miles — 
Mr A. Ho>t*w Play On (8st. lllbs.), C. Hoyt. 1 

H. H Maharaja of Kashmir’s (’ampln{Z(9st ), 
Bowley . . . . . . - 

Ml P B. Avasla’s Sahihio (Hst. lllbs). 

Bui n . . . . . . . . •» 

Messis A f Ardeshii and P 1) Bolton’s 
Castleton (8st. 1 11b ), S(janlan .. ..4 

Won }»y leiiKths, :> leiiKth^i, head. Time - 
2 nuns. 9 I{/r> s(*es 

The Newburiy Plate Distance IJ miles — 

H. H. the Maharaja ot Kajplpla’s On Time 
(7st ), Oiaham . .. .. 1 

Mr. Kve’s Cainelian (Sst lOlhs), Biace . 2 
H. II. the Mahal aja of Kushnui’s Oainpirifj; 

(9st ), Walkei . . . . . . . . 3 

Messrs, A (' Ardeshir and P. T) Bolton’s 
('astleton, (Hst . 91hs ), Munio .. .. 4 

Won bv 3i len^tths, 2i leiiKths, 2 Ien}iths.-~ 
Time 2 mins. 10 sees 

The X’muH Handicap Distance (5 fiiilontis. — 
Mr. Diamond’s Kiim Bak (9st, 41bs.), 
Dillon .. .. .. •• 1 

Ml N. Bcjitiiiahometrs Almeida (Hst. 31bs ), 
Mai I able ... . .2 

.Ml. Knc’s Heiitime (7st. 4lhs.), Bowley .. 3 
llon’hle Sii H. M Mehta's Ternlct (7st. 

Tills ), (liaham . .. .4 

Won bv J leiifJtth, 2 lenitths, J lent^th 
Time — 1 nun. IT) 3-5 secs 

'rhi‘ Manclu'stei Plate. Distance ft furlongs. — 

H H Mahaiaja of llaj'pipla’s Jbrani 
(8st. 71bs.), B Cuislakc .. .. . I 

Ml. P. B, A vuhla’h (flcn (Iowan (7st lllbs), 
Davison . . . . . . . - 

Ml. M. r. Pater.s Oaveiii (Hst. 13lbs), 
Evans ... 3 

Mis .lohn Yoike’s Permarch (8st.), W. 

McCaithy 4 

Won by head. IJ lengths, U lengths 
Turn*.- -1 mill l.''> 2-.''» secs 

The Victory Plate. Distance IJ miles- - 
Mr. l\ H. Mehta’s 'Phracian Prince (7st. 

lib.), (liaham .. 1 

Mis. L. Musr>’s Bucentaui (Hst. 71bs ), 
Evans . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Kve’s Risque (Hst. 91bs ), Biace . 3 

Mr. Sliantidas Askuiuin’s Dojmtta (Hst 
lib.), W McCarthy , 4 

Won by 2 lengths, neck, short-head. 
Time — 2 min. 9 4-.'» secs. 

The Abberley Plate — Distance li miles — 

Mrs F. O. Travers’ Palla (7st. 121bs ), Brace 1 
Mr Edward Esmond’ Half-Mast (7.st. Ulbs.), 
Bowley . . . . . , . . . 2 

Mr. Roman’s Turlogh(78t 131bs.), Hlbbritt 3 
11 H Mahaiaja ot Kolhapur’s t’hebli (9st ), 

Blyth 4 

Won by 2i lengths, J length, shorthead. 

Time — 2 min. 9 1-5 seconds. 

The Grand Western Handicap. Distance li 
miles — 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Poiigatchev 
(9Ht. 7Ibs.), Hibbritt 1 


Maharaj Mansingh of .Toswantgarh’s Shaphlr 
(Hst. 21bs ), Northmore . . . . . . 2 

Shrimant Yeshwantrao A. Ghate’s Drau- 
ghtsman (7st cd. 7st 31bs.), Davison .. 3 
Mr P. B. Avasla’s Garcon (8st lib ). Stead 4 
Won by i length, head, 1 length. Time — 

2 mins 5 3-5 .“econds. 

The Druids Lodge Handicap. Distance 
7 furlongs -- 

H. H. Maliaraja of Kashmir’s Largition 
(H.st. lllbs.), Bowley .. . 1 

Mr. Edward Esmond’s Chou Rose (Hst. 

.51bs ), Sibbritt 2 

Messrs. G McElhgott and P. D. Bolton’s 
Tolerate (8st 5lbs ), Hcanlan . . . . 3 

H. H. Maharaja of Rajpipla’s On Time 
(7st. 41b8.), Graham . . . . 4 

Won by 2 huigths, 1 length, 2J lengths. 
Time- -1 min 24 3-5 secs. 

The Whllingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Largition 
(9st. 41b8 ), Bowley .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Eve’s Risque (Hst. 4lbs.), Brace . . 2 
Ml . 1*. B. .A Vasia’s Carcon (Hst.. 41bs.), Burn . 3 
Mr J Reynold’s Goolasli (Hst. 5lbs.), 
Si'lliy . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by i huigth, 3 length, neck Time — 
1 min. 37 3-5 secs 

The (iolaba Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr P D. Bolton’s L(‘ Mont Cliovalier 
(Hst. 21bs ), Northmore .. . . 1 

Mr Sultan M. (ihino.y’s Talk (Hst ,51bs ). 

Stokes . . .... . 2 

Mr. Shanlidas Askuran’s Dopatta (Hst. 

Hlbs ), Munro .. .. . 3 

H. H. Maharaja of Rajinida’s Abundnnci' 

(Hst. lib.), Selby .4 

Won by 1 length, £ lengtli, neck. Time — 

1 min. 38 1-5 sees. 

The C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. Distance about 
1 i miles — 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Ethics (9st, 71br.), 


Munro . . . . . . . . . I 

Maharaj Mansingli of Jaswantgarh’s 
Shatdiir (Hst, lOlbs ), Northmore . . 2 

H. H, Maharaja of Kashmir’s Cainjiing 

(7st 131bs.), Sibbritt 3 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir's Poiigatchev 
(9st, lib ), Bowley . . . . . . .4 

Won by short head, li lengths, 2 lengtlis. 
Time — 2 mins 37 3-5 secs. 

Tile Turf Club Cup. Distance If Miles — 

Ml. Avub Asad’s) liCgion ot Honour (7st 
51b8.,cd 7st 71bs ), Sibbiitt .. .. 1 

11. H. Dowager Maliarani of Kolhapiii’s 
Tamim (7st. 411)8 , cd. 7st. ftliis.), Davidson 2 
Mr. A. H. Ahmedbhoy’s Ks^ida (7st. lOlbs , 

cd. 7st. lllbs.), Selby 3 

Mr A M Khairaz’s Fiery Face (Tst. 51bs ), 
Stokes . . . . . . , . , 4 

Won liy li lengths, i length, 3 lengths. 

Time . 3 mins. 23 3-5 secs. 
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The Bjculla Club Cup. Distauee IJ Mileb — 

H. H. Maharaja of Rajpipla’s On Time 
(7st.), Graham . . . . . . . . 1 

H. E the Viceroy ’h Complet (9st.), Cara- 

lake 2 

H. H Maharaja of Kaahmlr’a ("amping (8st. 

lllba.), Sibbritt 3 

Shrimant Ycswantrao A. Ghatgc’s Draughts- 
man (7at. 91bH ), Davison . . . . 4 

Won by head, f lengtli, 3 lengths. Time — 

3 mms. 8 sees 

The Llo>d Handicap. Distance 1 Mile — 

Messrs G. M<-Elligott and P. D. Holton’s 
Tolerate (9st ), Scanlan . . . . . . 1 

Nawabzada Eakrulmulk’s Widden Hill 
(7st. 71bs.), O’JNealc . .. .2 

Mr. live’s Hisque (9at. 41bs ), Hraee . . 3 
H. H. Maharaja oi llajpipla’a Abundance 
(8st ), Selby . . . . 4 

Won by i length, neck, 2 lengths. Time- - 

1 mm. 38 1-5 secs. 

Ticklord Park Plate. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr A Higgins’ Dinos (Sst.Ulbs), Marrablc 1 
Mr I*. H A vasia’s Dr. Strabismus (8.st rdbs ), 
Hum . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. S. J..alvanrs Oolinaii (Sst. 3Ibs ). 

Da^ isoii . . . . . . . u 

Mr. Sultan M. Cliiiioy’s Talk (Sst. 51bs ), 
Stokes . . . . . .4 

Won by shoit-liead, 4 lengths, 1 length. 
Time — 1 mm. 25 1*5 secs 

Tile Scaltljcck Handicap. Distance I] mili'S — 
H. H. the Maharaja ot Ivolhapui’s CJicbli 

(Ost ), Hlyth 1 

Maharaj Madan Singh’s Seaton lloss (8.sl. 

311)8.), Hatfaele . . . . . 2 

Ml. Eve’s Superlatn e (Sst. 11b ), Hrace . . 3 

Mr Edwaid Esmond’s Hall-Mast (Sst. 11b ), 
Hum . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by head, lengths, neck. Time — 

2 mills. 7 secs. 

The Jammu Cup. Distance (i lui longs — 
Majoi-Geiicial Js’awab Khusru Jung’s 
Hoiie> suckle (Sst 121bs.), Sibbritt .. 1 
Ml. D. D. Nimbalkar’s Piince Sliivaji (Ust ), 
Brace . . . . . 2 

H. II. Maharaja oi Kashniir’.s Truio (10 st.), 
Marrablc . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. P. H. A\ asia’s Belle of York (7bt 21bs ), 
cd. (7st. Jibs.), Stokes .. .. ..4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengtlis, 1 length. 
Time — 1 nun 14 secs. 

The Bombay Arab Derby. Distance (about) I 
I J miles — 

Mr. A. H. Ahmcdblioy’s Kanda (7st 8lbs., 
cd. 7st. lOlbs,), Selby . . . . .1 

Mr. K. Ardeshir’s Abdul Malik (8bt. 8Jb.s.) 

Bowley . . . . . . . . . . 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Ace of 
Hearts (7st. 8ll)s.), Whittle . . . . 3 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s llamiyah (9st. 11 lbs.), 

Monro 4 

Won by neck, i length, i lengtli. Time — 

3 mills, 1 2-5 beCB. 


The Malabar Hill Plate. Distance 0 furlongs — 
Prince Aly Khan’s Bay Monk (7st. 91bs.), 

Raifaele . . 1 

H H. Maharaja of Kolliapur’s Diamond 

Shower (Sst. lib ), Brace 2 

Mr A. Hoyt’s Play On (Ost. Olbs.), C. Hoyt. . 3 
H. n. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Largitiou 

<8st. 61bs.), Bowley 4 

Won by short head, head, A length. Tunc — 

1 mm 12 secs. 

The Itajiujila Gold Cuj). Distance 1 mile — 
Maharaja Maiisingh ot Jaswantgarh’s 
Shaphii (Sst. Jib ), Korthmore . . . . 1 

Mr. J. Jh'ynolds’s Goolash (Sst 3l))s ), 

Selby . . . . U 

M<‘ssrs. G. McElhgott and P. D. Bolton’s 
Tolerate (Sst.), Munro . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Eve’s Hisque (Sst. Slbs ), Brace . . 4 
Won by head, .short head, i lengtli. Tune — 

1 mm. 37 2-5 secs. 

The Cambridgeshire Stakes (Div. J). Distance 


1 mile, I furlong — 

Shrimant Yeshwantrao A (Hiatge’s Drau- 
ghtsman (Sst. 12 lbs.), Davison . . . . ] 

H. H. Maharaja ot Bajjapla’s Abuiurunee 

(7.st. 11 Ihs.), Selby 2 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Typhoon (Sst.), Biaee . . 3 
Mrs E. G. Travels’ Palia (7st Slbs.), 
Graham 4 


Won by head, 2 lengths, .Hhoit head. Tune — 
1 mm. 53 2-5 secs. 

The Cambridgeshire Slakes (Div. 11) Distame 
1 mile, 1 till long — 

Maharaj Madan Singh’s Seaton Boss (7st. 

lalbs.), Baffacl(> . . . . . j 

Mes.sr.s E. 1). Paiidole and M Dhalla’s 
Kirkibost (Sst 51bs , ed. 8.st. Gibs ), 

Blytli 2 

Mr. Eve’s Bedsoeks (Sst. 1 h!bs ), Buici' . . 3 
Mr, E, S. Godtrey’s Tan (Sst. 4 lbs.), Selby . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 1 length. 
Tune — 1 mm 5 1 sees. 

The Hughes Memoiial Plate* Distame Ij 


inile.s — 

H H. Mahal a ja ot Ka-^'linui’s Pougatebev 
(Ost. 71bs ), Sibbiiti , . 1 

Mr Edward lisinoiid’s Ke(ke*i(8st. 3ll)s ), 
Biaee .... 2 

Ml. A C. Aide.sliu’.s Ethns (Ost. 121bs ), 
Seanlan . . 3 

H. E. The Vieeioj’s Complet (Sst. 7ll)s ), 
Bowley . . . . 4 

Mon 2 lengths, 31 lengths, 4 lengths. 
Time — 2 iniii. G 3-5 secs 

The Idai Cup Distance 1 mihi — 

H. H. Mahaiuja ot Kashmii’s Coluiiibiun 
(Sst. 2lbs.). Sibbiitt .. . . J 

Ml D. D JVimbalkai’s Piiiuv Sluvaji (Sst. 

5lbs., ed. Sst 71bs.), Bljth. . . , 2 

Mahaiaj Maiismgli oi Jaswantgaih’s Cai- 
toon (Ost.), Koithmoie .. 3 

Mr. Eve’s Knight at Anns (Ost. 71bh ), 

Brace . . . . . . . .4 

Won b> 3 lengths, shoit-head, 5 lengths. 
Time — iniin. 40 4/5 secs. 
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The Carnarvon J*late. I-)j8tan<‘e 1 1 miles — 
jVlaliaraj Madan Singh’s Corey (Sst. Ulhs.), 
Seanlan . . . . . . . . . . i 

Mr lloinaii’s Dandy Brush (7st. i31bs., 

cd. 8st.), Northinoie 2 

Mr P. li. Avasia’s Habrino (hst. 31bs*)> 
Diun .. .. . .. ..3 

H. H. Mu* Maliaraja of IvoUiaput’s Vijaya- 
kiimar]l(8st lbll)s ), BiyMi . ..4 

Won l)V shoit head, neck, .J length. Time — 
2 mins. 3K 1-5 secs 

The Aga Kluin's Cup Distance 1^ miles — 
Messrs. (J. AlcKlIigott and I*. D. Dolton’s 
Toleiatc (bst Gibs.), Scanlan .. .. 1 

If. 1! Mu* Maharaja of Itajpipla’s Abun- 
ilance (7st {)li>s ), Harding .. ..2 

Mr. Eduaid Jisniond’s Necker (H.st 13lbs.), 

Duin ..3 

Slirlinant Yesliwantiao A. (Jliatge’s 
Draugldsman («st. })li).s ), Davison .. 4 
Won b> 2 lengtlis, 11 lengMis, 1^ lengths. 
Time — 2 nuns 5 1-5 secs. 

The NoitlininbeMand J’late Distance 2 miles- - 
H. H. Maharaja of kolhapui's Vijayakumar 
Il(8st 13lbs.), Whittle . . ..-1 

Muharaj Madan Singli’s Corej (Ost. 21b8 ), 

C. Ho> t 2 

Mis. L Alusry’s Ducentaui (9sf ), Dlyth .. 3 
Mr. P. D. Avasia’s Sabruio (9st. 71bs ), 
Darn . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 4 lengtlis, J length, J length. 
Time — 3 mms. 25 1-5 secs. 

The King Empeioi’s 8ilvei Jubilee Cup. Dis- 


tance 7 fill longs — 

Mr. M Weinyss’ What anight (7st 8lbs.), 
O’Nealc . . , . . . . . .1 

If H. the Maharaja (Jaekwai of Daroda’s 
Cheap Jack (7st. 81i»s.), Cl aliain . ..2 

Mr. M. Weinvss’s Ahadova (7st. 8lbH., cd. 

7 st. 9 lbs ), Harding .. .. ..3 

Mrs. M. Claike’s (’ybo (8st. lllbs ), brace . . 4 
Won by 1 length, 2 lengths, shorthead. 
Time — 1 nun. 24 sees. 

The Harris Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. A. Higgins’s Tel Asm (9st 4U»s ), Scaii- 
lan . . . . . . . . I 

Mr. J. Jleynolds’s (Joolash (8st. 91bs ), 

8clby 2 

H. Jl, Ataharaja of Kolhainir’s Crand 
Wazir (7st. 121l)S.), Stokes . . . . 3 

Mr. Eve’s Carnelian (8st. 21bs.), Brace . . 4 
Won by IJ lengths, head, J length. Time— 

1 min. 39 1-5 sees. 

The Second Dealcis’ Plate. Dlst/aiice 1 uiiU* — 
Air. Sion E. Nessim’s Hiissun A1 Iraq (Qst. 

41bs ), Noithmoie .. .. .. J 

Mr. llashid Fadhoos’s Harry Johnson (8st. 

91b8., cd. 8st. lOlbs.), Scanlaii . . . . 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Cerinan (Sat. 

lOlbs.), Foiayth .. .. .. 3 

Air. Abdul Wahid’s The Duke (Sat. 31bs.), 

Ahmedally 4 

Won by lengths, 2^ lengtlis, length. 


'Time — 1 min. 50 sees. 


The Qiieensberry Handicap. Distance 7 fur- 
longs — 


Ml V. lUisenthal’s Pin Aloney (Sst. 51bs.), 
Selby 1 

Airs John A’^orke’s Perinarcli (8st. 6Ibs.), 
Harding . . 2 

Alessrs. A. C. Ardeshir and P. D. Bolton’s 
Alaid of Orleans (9st ), Alarrable . . 3 

H. H. Dharaiiiscy’s Ootinan (8.st. lllbs. 
Cullen 4 


Won by 1 lengths, J lengths, 1 length. 
Tune - 1 min. 24 2-5 sees. 


Calcutta. 

Trial Hurdle llace. Distance ai>oiit 1 J miles. — 

Air. 8. B Varma’s Did He Do It (lOst. lib ), 
Ermcr . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Maj.-Gcn. 11 K BeMicll’s Piineiito (9st. 
71bs ), Baker . ... 2 

Mr. F ItiLsscll .St(*M art’s Lucky Mack (lOst. 
11b.), Biirni(*tta . . 3 

Mr P C Barnes’s Tom Fair (list 2lb8.), 
Hardcastli* . . . . . . . . 4 

W^m by i length, a short h(*ad Time — 

2inms. 53 set's. 

WVllesley Plate. Distance (about) Ij miles — 

The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Pougatchev 
(98t. 7Ibs.), A. C. Walker . . . . . 1 

The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Cumjnng (7st. 
lOlbs), BarUam . . . . 2 

iTinee Aly Khan and Mr S. Askuran’s 
Taj Kasra (9st. 7lbs.), Seanlan . . 3 

Sir David Ezra’s Spons(*r (8st. 71bs ), 

1 Kibbritt . ..4 

Won by } length, lengths, a head. 
Time.-— 2 mills 1 3 3-5 wes. 

Cornwallis Plate. Distance (about) G furlongs. — 

Capt. Crawford’s Valnos (8st. 121b.8,), 

A. C. Walker 1 

Messrs. Ardeshir and Bolton's Argo’s Heir 
(8st 41bs.), Alorris 2 

The Alaharaja of Kolliapur’s Whoopee 
(Tat. 4lb8., ed. 7st. 6 lbs.), liaffaelo . . 3 

Sir David Ezra’s Faseiclc (7bt. 41bs., cd. 
7st. Gibs.), Carr . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by i length, 1^ lengths, Ij lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 14 4-5 secs. 

December Hurdle Plate. Distance (about) 

2 miles. — 

Mr. A. Higgin’s Carey Dennis (list 71bs.), 
Gleinoii . . . . . , . . . . 1 

Mr. C. p. Booth’s French Phill (list. lOlbs.), 
Cullen 2 

llascal Monk (lOst. 9lbs ), fell. 

Won by 1 length. Time.— Smins. 44 1-6 
secs. 
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Criterion Plate. Diataiic^e about 6 furlongs. — 


Sir Osborne Smith’s Helofalot (9st. 6lbs.), 

Morris 1 

Mrs. S. Goldsmith Insult (9st. 31bs.), M. 

Hoyt 2 

Mr. G. K. Mahapiet’s ilamillies (9st. 61bs.), 

Edwards 3 

Mr A H. C. llostroii’s Glissade (9st. 3 lbs.), 
Flynn 4 


Won by sliort head, lengths, Time — 

1 min. 1 5 secs. 

leptember Huidle Kaee. Distance (about) 

If miles — 

Maj.-Gen. H. K Betliell’s Pimento 
(list, lib ), Jtaker ,. . .. .. J 

Mr. F. llusscll Stewart’s Lucky Mack 

(list. 101]»s.), lliley 2 

Messrs. Po<ldcr and Bhattei’s Alfa Eoinco 
(lOst. 121b8 ), El mer . . . . . . 8 

Mr. P. (?. Harua’s Tom Fair (list. 71bs.), 

(’iillcn 4 

Won by 4 lengths, f length, 11 lengths 
Time- -3 mins. 24 secs. 

Vugust Cup (l)iv I) Distance (about) 1 
mile, 3 furlongs. — 

Mrs If M Thaddeiis’s Bcautitul Shot 

(9st.), Bond . . . . 1 

Sir It. N. Mookerjee and Mr. Martin’s 
Crystal Legacy (Sst 13lbs ), Edwards . . 2 
Mr C. A. Murad's Willow Glovt' (9st.), 
Wallace . . . . . . . 8 

Mr M, Aliasker's Doiu Iteiny (list. 3Ibs ), 

M. ()’J»Ieale 4 

Won by IJ lengths, IJ lengtlis, a head. 
Time, — 2 mms. 28 8-5 secs. 

August Cup (Div. II) Distance (about) 
Iniile, 3 furlongs. — 

Mrs. A. Manasseli’s Little Mary (Hst. bibs ), 
Ed\» ards . . . . . . . . 1 

Sir Darcy liindsay's Sole Heiress (9st. Tibs.), 
Flynn . . . . . . .2 

Maj. W. M. ^’ewiH’s Hollywood Star 

(7st 18lbs ), F. Black 3 

Mr. T. Williamson’s JVaypan (7st lllbs ), 
(cd. 7st. 12lbs.), M O’iNeale . . . . 4 

Won by H lengths, 1 length, a hea<! 
Time. — 2 mms. 27 8-5 secs 

hand Annual. Distance about 2 miles. — 

Mr C. P. Sheiston’s Tetiamartc (lOst, 91bs.), | 

Owner . . . . . . . . . . J 

Mr A. Iv Bowie’s Ilascal Monk (9s( 12lbs), 
Marlin . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. C. D. Booth’s French Phil (lOst. 131bs,), 

Cullen 3 

Mrs. A. Higgins’s llimmou (98t. 71bs.), 
Glenour . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a length, 5 lengths between second 
and third. Time — 8 nuns 36 1-5 secs, 

\ma8 Plate (Div. I) Distance about 6 
furlongs. — 

Mr. J, M. Juda’s Ukraine (8st. 21bs,), 

Cullen 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Heyday 
(98t. 41b8.), A. C. Walker - . . . 2 


Hon. Mr. K Gujadluu’s Winking (8st. 121bs.) 
KalTaele . . . . . . . . . 8 

Mr. A. H. Crostron’s Koilitul (7st. lOlbs.), 
Flynn . . . . 4 

Won bv a sliort liead. Time — 1 min. 15 
1-5 seconds. 

Apear Plate. Distaiiee about 0 tui longs. — • 

Ml. Edward Esmond’s Chou Bose (7st. 
lllbs ), W. Sibbiitt 1 

Ml. A. Higgins’s Tel Asm (9st. iUlbs.), 
Scaiilan . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Messis. Ardeshii and Bolton’s Algo’s Heii 
(8st. 18lbs.), Morns .. .. ..8 

»Sir David E/ia’s Fascicle (7st. libs.), 
Howard . . . . . . . . . i 

Won by neck, 2 lengtlis, 1^ lengths. 
Time - 1 min 18 4-5 secs 

Viceroy’s Cup. Distance J J miles.- - 

Mr. A. C. Aideshii’s Ethics (9st. 81bb ), 
Moms .. .. . . I 

H E. the Vieeioy’s (bmplet (9st. 31bs.), 
Cai slake ... .2 

Maharaja of Kashmii’s Pougatelicv (9st 
81bR), Walker 3 

Messrs Ardeshii’s and Bolton’s Castletoii 
(«st ), ISeanlan . . . . . . 4 

Won by neck. 2 lengths, li lengths. 
Time.— 8 mins. 1 4-5 s(*cs 

Curzon Plate. Distance about 7 fui longs. — 
Mr H. 11 Bunis’s Dman (7st. lllbs.). 


W. Sihhiitt . .. 1 

Lt -Col. A de C Jtenneek’s Telainaik 
(78t. 71bs ), M. O’J^ealc . . .2 

Major .T, J. Hilliaid’s Southeiu Boy (7st. 
91bs ), Howard . . . .8 

Messis. Ghosh and Dai ban hall’s Tohuiiga 
(9st. 4ibs.), C Hoyt . . . . . 4 

Won by iieek i length, li lengtlis. Time. — 

1 nun. 27 1-5 sees. 

Jtonaldsliay Cup.- -Distance (about) 6 fui longs 
Ml. A Higgins Dinos (8st. 7Ibs ), Munis . . I 
Ml. A. Higgins Tel-Asur (Ost 71hs ), Seanlau 2 
Sir David Jizra Fasee (9st ), W. Sibhritt . 8 

1 The Mahaiaja of Ivolhapui’s Whoopee (9st. 

71bs.), lialfaele 4 


Won by ^ length, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 18 45-sces. 

Governor's Ciij)- -Distance (about) IJ miles. — 


Mr. J. (k Sen Birthday Book (9st. 71bs.), 
norland . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mrs. Alex An. Aperty Jr. Wmalittlc (9st 

51b8,), Bond 2 

Mrs. C M. Stewarts Golden Carp (7st 1 21bs.), 

W. Slbbntt 3 

Mrs. A. H. C. llostion Kama (7st. 71bs.),' 

Flynn 4 

Won by a neck. 1| lengths, i length, 


Time — 3 mins. 
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Pilricc of Walch JPlate — l)iHtuii(‘C (about) 1 mile 


Mo88r8. B. K. and H. P. Poddai Piltei (Qnt 
JJst ), Jones . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. A. H. C: Kostron Cllishade (7st. lllbs.), 

(3aii . .. .. 2 

Mrn. G. Anthony Pannade (7si. Qlbs ), W. 

HibbiiU a 

Sii OHboine Smith Hclofalot (Sst. 61bs ), 
Morns .. . .. .. ..4 


Won by 2.i lengths, ^ length, Short head. 
Time — 1 min. 40 l-Tt s(*(;s. 

Carmiehael Gup- - DiHtance (al)out) li inileH 

Mr. J. r. S(‘n Ihrtiulay hook (8st. lOlbH ), 
Marland . . . . 1 

Mr. Pdwaid tJ.smond Ntrkei (7.st. iJllw.), 

W. Sihbjit . . . . ..2 

Ml. A (’ Aideshir Ethics (Ost lOlbs.b 
Moi riH . . ... . 3 

Mr. A lliggniH Tcl Asur (Osi. 1 11* ), Scanlaii 4 
AVon b^ 4 lengths, a neck, 2i lengths. Time 
2 ininntcs, 0 4/r) seconds 

Berestoid Gup^ — Distance (about) Ji[ miles. 

Mi'shis Hagiee and Gubbay St i agesti lick 
(Ost 41l)s.), Scaniaii . . . .1 

IMis (J Anthony Giidle (8st. 81bs ), A 

Slbbiitt 2 

Sii It N. Mookei'iee and Mr. T. Ji. Maitiu 
Gnstal Lcgai'y (7st. 121t)s ), Baker 3 

Mr. B N Siiarnia Polish I’ride (7st 121bs.), 

M ()• Neale 4 

Won bv i length, a head, a head. Time 3 
minutes, 5 seconds 

Monsoon Giiji. Distniiee (about) 1 mile, 

3 liirlongs — 

Mr Pannek’s Sihadaro (8bt. lllbs), 
Edwardbi . . . . . . . . 1 

Messis. E J (Jubbay and Jiagree’s Stage- 
struck (Wst. 11b ), Ermer . . .2 

Et.-Col. EJiiott and Mi Tindall’s Wan ego 
(Ost. 31bs.), Jiylands , .. ,.3 

Mr. Udai P. Single’s Gianston (8st.), 
Balfour . . . . . . . .4 

AVon by ^ length, 1 length, li lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 25 J-5 secs 

The Metiopolitan. Distance about G tin longs — 
Messrs. Bolton and McElhgot’s 3'olerate 
(8st),Moriih ... 1 

Mr. Edi\aid Esmond’s Ghouiosc (8sl. Sib), 

AY. Sibbiitt . . . . 2 

Mr. G. E Nahajiiet’s llaniillies (7st. 71bs.), 
Howard ... . . 3 

Mr. S. AYoottou’s Jim Tliomas (Ust. 41!»s.), 

G Ho>t ... . . 4 

AYon by length, 2J lengths, hall length. 
Time— 1 mhi. 13 1,2 secs, 

Goaeh Bchai Gup. Distance about 1 mile, 

3 furlongs— 

'Mrs. Alex A. Apear Jr.’s Winallttle (8st. 

lib.), Bond . . . . * . . . . 1 

Mr. V. H. JtfacCaw’s lush Times (Sst. 11b.), 
Gluiste 2 


Mr. Edward Esmond’s Keeker (Sst. 21bs.), 

W Sibbritt 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Whoopee 

(8st. .51bs ), Moiris . . 4 

Won by li lengths, neek, head. Time — 

2 mins. 24 1/5 secs. 

New Year Plate. Distanec about 1 mile — 

Messrs. B. K. H. P. and It P. Poddai ’s 
Saskatoon (8st. 8l))s ), Jonc.s . . . ] 

Mr. A. Higgins’s Dinos (9st 31bs ), Mol ns . 2 
Mi. a H. (’ llostiou’s Glissade (8st. 21bs ), 
(Wr . . . . . . . . . . 3 

H E. the A^ceroy ’s Gaid Sharper (8st 7 lbs.), 
Walker . . . . . . 4 

Won by half length, | length, | length. 
Time — 1 min 4l» 4/5 secs. 

Maepherson Gup — Distance (about) li miies . — 

Messrs. B. K. and II P. Poddai Filter (9st, 
lOlbs), Jones . . .. J 

Mrs. G. M .Stewait Golden Gaip(7st lllbs.), 
Baker . . . . . 2 

Mrs. G Anthonv Kanunde (7st r)lbs ed 
7st. Gibs ). AY. Slbbiitt . ..3 

Mj.s. a. H G. Kostion Ivama (7st. 41bh , 
ed. 7st. Gibs ), Gan . 4 

AYon by 2 lengths. \ length, 3 lengtlis Time 
2 mills. 37 1-5 secs. 

May foul Cup. Distance (about) 1 mile - 

Ml. A Ilo.Nt’s Pi i\atc Seal (Ost. 2lbs.) 

G. Hoyt. . . . ... 1 

Messis Kogeis, IteMiolds and Faiiar’s 
Goolasli (7st I31bs ), llouaid . 2 

Messrs B. K and H P Poddai’s Kiltei 
(7st. 51bs.), Halland . . 3 

Sii Da\id Ezia’s Spensei (7st lUlbs), 

W Slbbiitt 1 

Won by i[ length, 2 lengths, a shoit head 
1 min. 40 1-5 sees. 

Mei chants’ Gui). Distance (about) 11 miles.— 

Mis Alex A Apeai’s ji , Wmalittle (S)st.), 
Bond . . . . .1 

Mis G M, Stewart’s Golden Gaij» (8st 
131l)s), AY Sildnitt 

Mis. A. H. G Itosti oil’s Kama (8st Gibs ), 
Fly nn . . . . 3 

The Maliaiajo ot Kashmii’s Bally liueh 
(9st. 41bs.), Walkei 

AYon by 2 lengths, i length, lA lengtlis. 
Time. — 2 mins 48 4-5 secs. 

Burdwan Cup. Distance (about) If miles — 

Ml A Higgins’s Caicv Dennis (lost lOlbs ). 
Glennon 

Ml. G, P. Sheiston’s Tetiamarte (JOst, 31bs ), 
Owner . . . ... 

The Maharaja of Kolhapiu’s Avanti (list 
31bs.), Began 

The Maharaja of Kashmii’s Le Gommissaiie 
(lOst. 31bs ), Ermei 

Won by 2i lengths, 3 lengths, 1^ lengths. 
Time. — 3 mins. 24 4-5 secs. 
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King Emperor’s Cup. Distance (about) 

I mile — 

Mr. A C. Ardeshii’s Ethics (9st Slbs ), 
Mon ih . . 1 

Mr A. Higgins’s Tcl Asm (9ht. Slbs.), 
Ralfaele 

The Maharaja of Kashinh’s Poiigatche\ 
(t)st 31bs ), A C. Walkei 
Ml A. Hoyt’s Pla^ On (hst .‘{lbs ), M 

Hoyt ... 4 

Won by } length, 1} lengths, IJ lengths 
Time — 1 luin. 41 secs 

Harrington Hurdle Phte. Distance (about) 

'1 miles — 

M( ssrs Poddar and Somany’s Old Time 
(9st 1 albs ), linker . .. .. .. 1 

Mrs. V. H. Rennlck’s Derryargan (lOst 
7lbs ), Hardcastle . . . . . . .2 

Mr. C. P. Sherson’s Tetrainarte (12st. 

71ba ), Kingstead .... .1 

Mr 11 M. tS.issoon’s Espiga (lO.st lllbs), 
Ermer . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 4 l(*ngths, fi lengths, 3] lengths 
Time — 3 mins 37 3-r) secs. 

.Ifinuaiy Hurdle Plate Distance 1:^ miles-- 

.1 O’Hara Murray and C. H. Farrar Boy 

(9st), Howard . 1 

A Higgins Cari'y Ihuinis (12st. Olbs.), (ile- 
non . . . . 2 

C I*. SluTstori Tetrainarte (list Hlbs.), 
Owner ... .3 

II K Bowie llascal Monk (lost,), Marland 1 
Won by 30 lengths 

Time . 3 mins 20 2/.^) secs. 

Imperial ('ui» Distance aliout 1] miles — 

Mis, 0 Anthoiu's Giidle (8st Hlbs), 
Batlam .... 1 

Mis Al<‘\ A Apcai .li ’s Phidias (7st Illiis ), 
cd. (Hst. 11b,), Bond . 2 

Ml Victor’s Mignabo (7st Tibs), ed 
(7st I21i»s ), Dhobie . 3 

3Ir. H. M Tliaddeus’s Holygiail (8st 21bs ), 
cd (Hst. libs,), Jones . 4 

W’on b> a head,J a length, a head 'rime — 

(i nuns secs. 

Dominions Cup Distance about Ij miles — 

Mr J Thompson’s J)uncan Stewait (7st 
()ll)s ), Bart lam ... I 

Ml W. Hayhoe’s Battling B()\ (Hst. 11b ), 
Southey .... 2 

Mrs. A. H C Kostion’s Winter Gaiety 
(9st 31bs.), Flynn . . . . . .3 

Ml A M and Mr. B M Sassoon’s Koyal 
Salmon (9st. .51bs ), Emer . . .4 

Won b> 2 lengths, J lengths and ^ length, 
'rime- 2 nuns. H 3-5 sees. 


Colombo. 

Vden Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr. Abu’s Balmood (Hst lOlbs,), Kingston. 1 
Ml. S. A. Ghattar’s Bussad (Hst. 91i)S ), 
Black 2 


Mrs W L Fonseka’s Khazal Beg (7st. lllbs). 
White . . .. . .3 

Mr Mowlud Haji All’s Favik (9st 31bs ), 
Waiien .. . .. .4 

Won by 2 lengths, n lengths Time — 

I mm 2.'» 3-5 sec s 

Horn Club Cup, Distance 1 mile — 

('apt F Fenu ic’k’s nickd(>ade\c‘ {9st lOlbs), 
Fielden . . 1 

Mr A E de Siha’s Sllc'nt Man (1 1st lOlbs). 
(’apt Barnes . 2 

Mr \ C Abdec'n's Bc'd Knight (1 Ost. 13lbs), 
Calughtoii ... 3 

Mi'ssrs M K Malik's and S D Singh's 

Hamid (1 1st Hlbs ). Muttukiimai-aswamy 4 

Won by short hc'ad Timc‘— 1 mm and 4.’> 
1 -.5 secs 

Bobc'rt’s Cii]) Distance 1 mile* - 

Messrs Bert and Brook(*‘s Shah (7st 31l)s ), 

H Black . . 1 

Mrs A Seharatnam’s Manshad (7sl JOlbs,), 
Bolw'its . 2 

('apt Fenuick's Sea King (Ost Hlbs), 
Da^ison . . 3 

Mon by a hc'ad, 1 length. Time* -I mm 
52 2-5 se*e*s 

Bandaranaike* Cun. Distance 5 furlongs, 

23 yards — 

Mrs. Coral’s Me)o/.e*\er (7st. 21bs ), Baker .. 1 

Capt K. I'Vn wick’s Talaat (7st, Olbs ), 
Davison . . . . . . . 2 

Mr Fll de Soysa’s Z(>e*bar (Hst Hlbs ) 
Marrs . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr 11. Tamavi’s Labjar (7st. (illis ). 
Jtose*n . . . . . . 4 

Won by I lengtli, a ne*e.k. Time, — 1 min. 

H 3-5 secs. 

(Jolombo Cup. Distance* 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 
Mr. Douglas’s Korniloll (Ost ), Ward . 1 

Mr Kasallan’s Gallant Knight (Hst 121bs.) 
Daxison . .. 2 

Mr A E ele Siha’s Mountain Spy (Ost.), 
Burgc.ss ... 3 

Mrs G N G. Wall(*s’s Se'gitarin* (7st Mb) 
liankin . . . . . . . .4 

Won by Ic'iigth, a neik. 'rune* — 2 nuns 
24 2-5 secs 

Galle Cup. Distance* li miles — 

Mr. Fe*llowe*s's Sorc*e*re*r (Hst ), Burn .. I 

Mr M. G. Subbiah’s Kudos (Hst. lllb.s.), 
Spackman . . . . . , . .2 

Major F. .T. S. 'Turner’s Tnvino (Ost.), J. 

Kosen . . . . . . . . . 3 

Capt. Fenwick’s Forfeit (Hst, Olbi^.), Davison 4 
Won by 3 lengths, 7 lengths. Time. — 2 
mins. 34 3-5 secs. 
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novernor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 

Mr. P. It. Subbier'a Mahalaksbini (9st. 31bs), 
Marrs . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. C. A. Laing’s Sllvcrfon (Osfc. 31b.a ), 
T(>wnK(*n(l . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs. W. B. Bartlet's Calnigorm (‘)st. 31bs ), 
Ibirii . . . . . . . 3 

Mr G. L Lyon’s (’omprise (»st 31bs ), 

Warren 4 

Won by 1 Jengdi, 2J lengths. Time. — 

2 mins. 34 4-.'i sees. 

Manning Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Messrs It C. Jtousfead and C. B. Colison’s 
Mount Alice (7st albs ), Ward . . . . 1 

Mr (' A. Laing’s Sllverton (8st. Clbs ), 

Burn . . 2 

Mr. W. B Bartlet’s Aniseed (7st.), White . 3 
Mr (1 L. Lyon’s Coini»rise (Pst 41bs ), 
Warren . . 4 

Won l)y 4 Ic'ngths, I Icuigtli. Tiine--1 min. 

40 2-5 sees 


Karachi. 

Club Cui> Distance 5 furlongs - • 

Mi W D Enevei’s Sun M.iid (O.st (libs), 

J Tyrnoii 

Mr B N Kiiana’.s Blue 1ti\ei (9st 8lbs ), 
Itoxbuigli .. 2 

Mr and Mis Walter Turnei’s Marigold 
(8st. 31bs ), It Bell . . 3 

Won bv a neck, a head, 4 lengths. Time — 
Imin 4 sees. 


Kolhapur. 

Sir Leslie Wilson Cup Distance! 1 J miles. — 

Cliiel of Miraj ,lr ’s .Talal (8st. lOlbs ), 
Meekings . . . . . . I 

Mr. A. H Obaid’s Rolls Boyce (8st. Olbs ), 

Olmid . . 2 

Miss Lilavathl Bhosle's Bubdan Pasha 
(Ost 1 Ib.), Harding, . . ., ..3 

Mr. Ahmed Bin Mahmoud’s .Axdashir (7st.) 

Graham .. . .. . .4 

Won liy short head, 3 kmgtb, 3 length. 
Time — 2 nuns 20 1 /5 sees. 

Maharaja Cup Distance Ij miles. 

Thnkorc Saheb of Wadhwan and Lt.-Col. 


Zorawar Hingh’s Zorawar (Ost. lib), 

Blyth 1 

Mr. C. Teinoolji’s Sky Hawk (Sst. Olbs ), 
Bra<-e . . . . . . . . .2 

Nawab of Bhopal’s Tnducc'ment (7st. 121bs ) 
Meekings . . . . . . . . . 3 

Dowager M.iharani of Kolhapur’s Wlnooek 
Bunker (7 st lllbs ), Bhimrno .4 

Won by 3 length, i length, 1 length. Time. 

— 2 mins. 1 0 3/5 secs. 

St (‘wards’ J^late. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr, B. Bustomjiv’s Last Adventure (7st 

1 libs.). Brace 1 

Mr. Kelso’s l)e Beers II (Ost, 21bfii.), Blyth . . 2 


Mr. L. V. Govps’s Hatless (Tst. Tibs.), 

Graham J 

Mr. Darbari Lai’s Over (78t .^Ibs.), Black . . * 
Won by | length, 1 length, J length. 
Time. — 1 minute 42 2/5 secs. 

S. S, Akka Saheb Maharaj Cup. Distam* 
1 1 miles — 

Maharaja of Kolhapui’s Rosewater (lOst. 

71bs.), Obaid 

Mr G. McfVlllgott’s Dun Laoghaire (8st 
21bs.), Dali Acqua . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr H. M. Dharmsev’s Navroz (Iiarm (7st 

«lbs ), H. MeQuadc : 

Lt -Col Zorawar Singh and Mr Kapilrai 
Mi'hta’s Devaka (78t 91bs.) B McQuade. * 

Won by a neck, I hmgth, 3 lengths. Time. — ■ 
2mins. 15 sees. 

Shri Aaisaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance 1 
mil(‘s — 

Mr I) D (liawan’s Babarnooi (7st. 61bs.), 

H Met^uadc 

Dowager Mahai an i ot Kolhapui's Virkiimar 

(7st. 1 libs ), Whiteside ‘ 

Maharaja of Kolha inn’s Mntashar (Pst.), 

Obaid : 

Chief of Mini] Ji ’s Khumayssa (Sst lib.). 

Balding ..4 

Won by 2 h'ligth, 1 length, 1 length. Time. 
— 2nuns. 25 1-5 se(*H. 

It It S, Cui>. Distance 6 fill longs. — 

Ml K. Nazziiuddm’s Philip Sidney (Ost. 

41bs ) Brace . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr It U. Gove’s Hatless (7st. 411)8.), 
Giaham .. .. .. .. .. l 

Mr Byiamji Bustomji Ji ’s La.st Adventure 
(78t 8lba ), Stokes . . . . t 

Miss Lilavati Bhosle’s Lceester Lady (Ost. 

Ill) ), W’hiteside .. . ..4 

Won by | length, a neck, J length. Time.-~ 
Imin. Id 1-5 s(‘e8 

Shii Shaliii Maharaja Memorial Cup. Distanct 
1 mile. — 

Mr. C. Temulji’s Sky Hawk (8st 31bs.), 
Brace . . . . . . . . J 

Mr. Darbarllal’s Witch Music (7st ISlbs.), 

S. Biack . . . . . . . .2 

The Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan and Lt. 
Col. Zoiawaisingh’s Zorawar (8st. I2lbs.), 

Blyth 3 

The Maharaja of Kolhapui’s Silver Salmon 

(7Bt. 2 lbs ), Stokes 4 

Won by a neck, a nock, J length. Time. — ■ 
Imin. 43 3-5 sees. 

Shri Sliivaji Maharaja Commemoration Cup. 
Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Byrumjee Itustomjee’s Pomagne (lOst. 

21bs.), Brace . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. G. McElligott’s Dun Laoghaire (Sst. 

31bs.), Dali Acqua . . 2 

Mr. H. M. Dharamsey’s Navroz Charm (7st. 

811)8. ), H. McQuade 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Itosc- 
water (lOst 121bs.l, Obaid . . . . 4 

Won by lengths, a short head, 1 J lengths. 
Time. — Imin. 46 1-5 secs. 
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Shri Ywvraj of Dcwas Cup. Dibtancc 5 fur- 
long«. — 

Akka Saheb MaharaJ’s Irish llight (7st. 
71b8.), Whitewidi' 1 

PatH’s Cci\ 01 n (Sst.lllba.), Brace . . 2 

Mr E S Fotlfrcy’b Ckiretto (7st. 12lba.), 

Meekmgs 

Mr G. McElligott’b Bismarck II (8st.91bs.), 
Dali Acqua . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by i length, 1 length, 1 length Time. — 

Imin. 3 secs. 


Lahore. 

Woodward Plate. Distance (about) li 
miles. — 

Mr. 8. (-. Woodward's Mudlool (8sl. 71bs ) 
Balfour . . . . . . , . . 1 

Mr. N M. Mubarak's Ablioor {8sf. lllbs), 
Leesou . . . . . . , . . 2 

Mr. It. 1*. Sukla's Aman (lOst.. 81bs ), 
Piirloosiugh . .. .. .3 

Mr. Abdul Wahid's Ciiwan (7ht.), (Jhasita . 4 
Won by short head, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time — 2 luhis. 58 2-5 secs 

.N(‘W Year Chase Distance (about) 2 luih's — 

('apt. P. ,j. Hilliard's Just Cause (I2st b 
Owner . . . . . . . . . . I 

Mr. (1 E. 1) ('oo|M*r’s liloomsbury Square 
(llsb 71bs ), ('apt h M H. aenn . 2 

Major C M. Steward’s Her Jaist (I2st.), 
Mr. P. L. Cundell . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr, I. Tetley’s Doiiore (I2st. 71bs ), 4 
Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 2§ lenths. 
Time. —1 mins. 7 3-5 secs. 

Cold Cup (Div. 1). Distance (about) 7 
iurlongs — 

Major D. Vaimmon'^ ll(‘r Ladyship (8st. 

lib ), F. Jl. Brooks . .. ..I 

Mr. llaza Mohd. Khan’s Merry Pass (Hst.), 

Balfour 2 

Messrs. Baja Mohan Manucha ami Kashi 
Charan’s Troubadour (dst. lllbs.), J. .1. 
Wal ace . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mrs. K. B.. Mehra’s Bhutnath (8st. 51bs.), 

P. Black 4 

Won by li lengtlis, 1 length, neck. Time. — 

1 min. 29 2-5 secs. 

Punjab Commission Cup (Div. 1). Distance 
(about) 7 furlongs. — 


Mr. B. Cl. Saule//s Last Post (8st lllbs), 

F. li. Brooks . . . . . . . 1 

Mrs E. Zozoli’s Alta Borneo (9st. 81bs,), 
Balfour . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs. J. Thonipson’s A La Violette (Ust. 

lOlbs.), F. Black 3 

Mr. Kashi Charan’s Alan Boy (ftst. filbs.), 

J. J. Wallaco 4 


Won by ^ length, lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 28 2-5 secs. 


Punjab Commission Cup (Div. 11). Distance 
(about) 7 furlongs — 


Mr. Kang Bahadur's Motopo (8Bt lOlbs.), 

E. Roxburgh . . . . . . .1 

Sir Henry Craik’a Favourite Fault (8at . r>lbs ) 

F. It Br(K)k8 2 

Mr. Taj Mohd. Khan’s Southeni Clow 
(7st. 121bs.), Leesori . ..3 

Mr. S. Khanna’s I*rivilege (8st 41bs ), 
Purtoosingh . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 1 Ic'ngth, J length, 4 lengths 'Time — 
1 imn. 30 secs. 


Punjab Hurdles. Distaneo about 2 miles. — 

Major C. K Dav’s Otfeiiee (lost. 71bs.), 

Ml J J.. Dalzell I 

Major George Barnett and ('apt. B K. 
(iarrow^’s BalakUva (list.), cair. (list 

1 lb ), Buimctta .. .. .. ..2 

Mis G. Dudley Mathew’s Le Maiirc (lOst. 
Ulbs.), Mi. Bailie .. .. .. .3 

Mr G. K, J). Fitzpatiick's Antaeus (list,), 
Owiiei . . . . . . . 1 

Won l)y J huigtli, 3 lengths, 12 huigths. 
Time. — 3 nims. 51 sees. 

C. A M. G Cup Distanee about J mile, 1 
fill long — 

Ml F. B S<*ullv ’s Biaidio])e (Ost . 8ll)s. car 
Dht. J3Jbs ). Ml. B. C. Hulbeit . . 1 

('apt h. M. H Jtenn’s Holly wooil Star 
(list. 131bs.). Owner . ‘ .. ..2 

Major J. .T Clime’s JiOchena (lOst. 21bs.), 
F.-J.t. Goie . . . . . . . . 3 

Major E. J Fulton's Ciniagh Bose (list. 
21b8 ), Capt. A. M Beinaid . ..4 

Won by length, length, length. Time. — 

2 nuns 4-5 sees. 

Goveinoi’s Cup. Distance about IJ miles. - 

Messis. Baja Mohan Manyelia’s and Kaslii 
(haraii’s Jhilroe (7Ht ), ,1. J Wallace. . 1 

Capt. J. M. W Martin’s and All. C. P. 
Slierston’s Snow Jioat (7st. 12lbs, ), 

F. Black . ..2 

Airs, 1). B Shaw’s Little Welsh (7st. 131b8 ), 

E Uoxburgb . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr Baza Alobd. Ivlian’s Meriy J*ass (8st. 
91bs ), Balfour . . . . . .4 

Won by 2 lengths, half length, 4 lengths, 
'rune. — 2 mins. 9 .J-5 sees 

Alerchaiit’s (!up Distance about 5 fill longs. — 
Kaju Babadiii of Katian’s Diiinra (Hst 
121bs.), F. Black .1 

Air. Uanga Bahadur’s Sweet Fragment 
(8st. 911 )b ), E Roxburgh . . . . 2 

Mr. S. C. Woodward’s Aicli Jiiulj (9st. 

121bs.), Ashwood .... 3 

Mis. G Dud lev Alai thews’s Jjittlc White 
Lie&(7st 21bs.), J Donnelly .. ..4 

Won by 4 lengths, short head, short head. 
Time. — Iniiii. 2 3-5 secs. 
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Indian Grifliiis Plate Distance about 6 
fui’lonj?s. — 

Mr. F ]i. Scully’s Spiing Lamb (8st. 71bs.), 

.1. Donnelley . . . 1 

Mi. Mohd. Akbai’s Kangaioo (8st lllbs), 
Anhwood . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr C A. Todd’s Anne Boleyn (8st 131bp ), 

K lloxburj^h . . . . 3 

Mr Waltei Tniner.s Pei?-0-My-Heart 
(8st nibs ), Tynion .. .. ..4 

Won by short head, shoit head Time. — 

I min 20 3-fi sees 

'I’he Kaiat Plate J)istance about 1 mile — 

Mr S (' Woodwaid's Mudloon 
(8st 2lbh ), Balfour ^Dead 

Ibuzada Jndei Sam’s Hollywood | Heat 1 
(7st. 41bs ), Tynion J 

Mi. H ]* Sukla’s Anian (lOst filbs ), 
Pintoosumh .. .. ..3 

Mr. A H J Daloo’s Mosul Queen (8st 
2lbs ), Ownei . . . . . . 4 

Won by dead heat. A leiifjth, short head 
Time - 1 min 5.^> 1-5 sees. 

Jiahoie PrtMluee Cup Di.stance about 6 
luilonus — 

Mesais B Jagjit Sm«h and S Bhaj^at 
Singh’s Ball (9st 1 lli.), Puitoosiiigh 1 

Lt -Col T. Bmridge and Messrs C W 
'rosh. 1) H Peel Yates an<I .1 C F 
Davidsons’ Catinka (Hst ), Bvlanda 2 

Sii Ileniv Ciaik and Capt K <1 Saulez’s 
Voung Mmx (8st 1 21i>s ), F. Jl Brooks 3 
Ml Peimanatid SeligaPs Sedge Moor (8st. 

121bs.), J DonnoJJv .. . ..4 

Won b^ a neck, } length, Ji lengths. 
Time ---1 min 17 3-5 secs. 

Indian (fraud National. Distance 3 miles. — 

Majoi C M Stewait’s Her Last (Cist. Tdbs ). 

Mr V 1. Cmidell . , .1 

Capt P. .1 Hilllaid's Just Cause (list lib), 
Ownei . . . . . . . . 2 

lA -Col Bmiidge arul Mr H N Naclaurin’s 
Half Note(U)st,), Mr J. J^. Dalzell .. 3 
Ml . B P J\ Suivly’s Lucky iilac (list. (Ubs.), 

Mi P a. a Henckei . . . .4 

Won by 4 lengths, 3Ji lengths, 8 lengths. 
Time. — 6 mins 24 2-5 secs. 

Steward’s Cup. Distance about J mile. — 

Mr. B 0. Saulcz’s T^st Post {7st. lilbs.), 

F. B Brooks . . . . . .1 

Mrs J. 'riiompson’s A La Violette (»st. 

ilbs ), F. Black .... 2 

Mr K. B Taj Mohd. Khan’s I’arehnient 

II (8st 7 ll)s.), Leeson . . . .3 

Dr. Desiaj Sluuma’s Suubow (7st. 51bs ), 

Jhiitoosingli . . . . . . . . 4 

Won bv a head, neck, 1 length. Time — 

1 mill 41 2-5 secs. 

Jammu Cup. Distance about li miles. — 

(Japt. L M. H Bcnn’s Hollywood Star 

(9st. 61bs.), F. Black 1 

Ml. K. 'Thorpe’s Silvei Stand (8st, 71bs.), 

J. Donnelly 2 


Ml. Kashi CharaiTs Tnithiul (8st. 6lbs.), 

J. J. Wallace 3 

Major J. J CJlnne’s Queen of the Haiein 
(8st. 71b8 ), Tymon . . . .4 

Won by lengths, i length, 1 length. 
'Time. — 2 nuns. 10 2-5 secs 


Lucknow. 


Aiab Cup Distance Ij miles 

Mr. B. P. Slmkla’s Aman (lOst Gib"), 
Puitoosmgh . 1 

Ml Bai/ada IndeisaiiTs Hollywood 
(7st. 8l)),s.), T\ mon 2 

Ml. J. 'Tiiompson’s Floiio (7st 4 lbs , ed. 

(7st (i lbs.), B Alfoad . 3 

Miss F Dudley Mathew’s Babel (Sst. 71bs ), 
Balfoui ... 4 

Won 1)V 1 lenirth, .3 lengths, 1 length 
'Tune — 2 mms 28 4-5 secs. 

Aintree Chase Distance (about) 2 miles, 

5 fill longs — 

Major C M Htew'ait’s Hei D'ist (list 1 lb), 
Ciindell . . ] 

Ml C. P Sherston’s Vaiplum (9st dibs . cd. 

lost 11b), Ownei . ; 

Mi. I. C. Tetley’s Donoie (12st. 71bs ), 
Ownei . . . . . . : 

Won by distance, distance 'Time — 5 mms. 
33 sees. 

Sei vices’ Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 turlong — 

Capt. L M H. BemTs Holljwood Star 
(Ost. 13 li)s ), Owner 

Ml. C K. D. Coopei’s Bloomsbur> Squin* 

(1 Ost. .51bs ), Ownei 

Lt -Col 'r. Biirndge’s Kenya (lOst 71bs ), 
Flight- Lieut. (fOie . 

Capt C. B Haivev and Maioi B O 
Hiitehmson Cold Day (9st lOllis.), 
Cajit. Harver . . . . , , 

Won by 0 lengths, a neck, \ length 'J’lnie- 
1 mm. 58 1-5 sees. 

Lucknow Grand National. Distance about 
2 miles, 5 turlongs — • 

Mr. S. C, Tetley’s Donore (1 2s1 .), Ownei . . 
Mr C. P. Sherston’s Cleopas (Ust.), Khainali- 

lal . . 

Mr. 11. P P Sinyly’s Lucky Mack (list, 
bibs ), Capt. Moseley 

Mr C P Sherston’s Varplum (9st ), Owner. . 

Won by G lengths, 12 lengths Distance. 
Time- 5 mins. 3G secs. 

Civil Service Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr. B. S. Aulez’s Last Post. (7st 8lbs.), 

Bartlain . . . . 

Messrs. N. D. Bagree and S. ]l. Vanna’s 
Pa.'.scd (9st. ilbs ), Morris 
Mr. T. ZorzolTs Alta Borneo (8st. lib ), 
Balfour 

Mrs J. Tlionipson’s A La A lolettc (8&t. 3Ib8.), 

Christie 

Won by i length, length, head. Time — 
Imlu. 26 3-5 secs. 
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Harcourt Butler Cup. Distance .i) furlongs — 
Mr. S. Khanna's Catlnka (7st ), Christie . . 1 
Mr. Ba7a Mohd Khan’s Merry Pass (Ost. 

121bs.), Balfour . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs G Dudley Mathews’ Little White Lies 
(Ost, 9lb8.), Capt. Bernard . . . . . 3 

Messrs Kaehicharan and Ilajamohan 
Manueha’s Phllroe (Sat. lOlbs ), RalTaele 4 
Won by 1 length, neck, 1 length Time — 

Iniin 2 2-5secs. 

.Tehangirabad Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 

(‘apt T G Atherton’s Ministrel Boy (8st. 

41l>s.), Cliristie . . . . . .1 

Ml. (’. P. Sh(‘iston and Capt .1 W 

Mai tin’s Show Boat (8st. J211)s.), Dead 
Soutliev . .. .. . Vlfcal 

MissE DudlcN Mathews’ Nelson (7st.), | 

Bona . . . .12 

Mr. Cashi Caran and Baja Alohan Man- 
<lma's niilioe (8st bibs.), Baftaele i 

Won by 1 length, dead heat, liead 'Pune- - 
linin 31 secs 


Goveiuor’s Cup Distance furlongs — 

J\lr. ,T. O’ Kara JVIuriav and Maioi C B 
Farrai’s Jioy (Ost lOlbs.), (lhasita 1 

.Ml Kashi Cliaran’s .Man Boy (7st. 21bs ), 
(7st. r. ll>s ), Wallace . 2 

.Ml ,I M Judah’s Ukraine (Sst. filbs ), 
Southe> , 3 

.Ml. B (1 Saulez’s Last Post (7st ), cai 
(7st 41bs ), Baitlain . . 4 


Won by 2 lengths, length, J length Tiine-- 
1 111111 I 2-.^i secs 

biK’kiiow IIu(il(‘s Distance about 2 miles 
iMa|oi C K Da y\ ’s Offence ( lOst lOIbs ), 
car (ll)st 121bs ), ('apt, Moseley . l 

Mis. K 11. Beniiu k’s Deir\ .\igan (Klst 
lOlbs.), Alford . . 2 

Capt L M H Benn’s Holhwood Star 

(lost 41bs ), Ownei 3 

Ml, G W B, Fitzpatrick’s Antaeus (lost 
nibs ), Barne . , 4 

M’on by \ length, length, 11 lengths Time — 

3inni T)! secs 

Madras. 

sivaganga Cup Distance 0 furlongs. 

Mrs Clarke’s Fanciful (7st. Olbs,). Taylor 1 
Ml Visyanath Chanticleer (8st 7lb.s ), 

Hill . . 2 

Mrs M’allac Sayo> ’a (8st 2 lbs ) Gethin 3 
The Kail of .Shannon’s Ctesoiinie (7st. 41bs 
car 7st f'dbs ), Little , . 4 

Won by 1 Imigth, I leiigtli, a neck Time: — 

1 min. 1 9 1-.^) secs. 

Hajee .Sir Ismail Sait Memorial Plate. 
Distance 1 mile 

Mr ChabiMas’ Na.ssat (Sst 11 lbs), Rook. . 1 
Messrs Biipchand and .Tamad Mohomed*Ji 
Knghsh .Star (8st Olbs ), Hill . . 2 

Mr Lookmaiiji’s Mlierab (9st 21bs ), Wright 3 
Mr. Chabildas’ Zari (Hst. i:Ubs.), 

S Blaek 4 

Won by f length, 1 length, a neck. 

Time. — 1 min. .^)7seca. 


The R. C. T Cup— Distance 1] miles. 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Biidgethorn (Sst, 
lOlhs.), Foisyth .. .. .. 1 

Mr. .Soniasnndaram’s Fors Abbey (7st. 

131hs.), Pinkstone .. . .’ ..2 

Dewaii Bahadur Muriigappa ('hettiar’a Irish 
Stai (7st. 81b.s.), Roberts . . . 3 

Mr Mohomwi Oomer’g Golden Yew (Sst. 

31 bs.) I’hoinpson . . . 4 

Won by 1 j lengths, 1 ] lengths, 5 length 
Time 2 mts. 9 3/.’) seeonds 
The Mysore Cup-— Distance 1 mile 

Major Niinhalkar’s Piinee .Shiyaii, (9st 
31b.s.), Foisvth ... 1 

Mr. Lalvani’s Tetford (7st. Olbs), B 
Metinade . . . . . . . . 2 

Mis Clarke’s Fanciful (Sst. 1 1I) ), Tayloi . 3 

Sii Atinainalai Clierriai's Brutus (9st. libs ), 
Meekings ... 4 

Won b\ 11 lengths, J Icngtli, 2 lengths 
Time 1 min 4.’'» 1/.^) seconds. 

Venkatagiii Cup - Distance 0 Inilongs 

Messis Wabab anil Hamad Mobamed’s Ma- 


boot (Sst 21bs ), Book 1 

Mr. Sion of Nassirn’s Coppei King 11 7-4 ear 
(7st 4lbs Meekings . . 2 

Tile Maliaiaja of Kolliapni’s Mabarain (80 
eai 8st.2lbs ), Foisvtb 3 

Ml Aliined’s Si n.Jia (8st 11 IOn.). Wi iglit t 
Won by a neck, a slioit head. I length 
Time J min 22 t r» seconds, 

Kirlanipndi Cup- Distance Ofni longs 

The Malmiaja ol M\ sore’s Boito]) (Tst 
JJIbs.), S Blaik I 

Ml Walles Guadal(|uii (Sst ,0lbs ), B Bosiui 2 
Mi. Wallace’s Arran Comrade (7-9 car ) 7s1 , 

11 lbs.) Ta\loi . 3 

Mr Walles’ Movala (9sf Olbs ), Aldiiilge .. 4 


Won by a neck, length, J length 
Time' 1 min LI 2 seeonds. 

Trades Cup — ^Distance 1 { miles 

MeSvSis Maitland Jones, Nugent (irant and 
W C Jones' Melilot (8st llbhBook . 1 

Ml Somasundarain’a Fois Abbey (9Ht 41bs ), 

Getbm . - 

The Baja of Boblnli Bex (Ost ). Fors\tb 3 
Mi. La mg’s .St hi ot the South (7st lllb.), 
Aldiige ... .4 

Won b> I length, 2 lengths, 3 length 
Tune * 2 mins 9 3, seconds 
.Nizam's ('up — Distance l mile. 

Mr. Soma Simdram’s Fora Abbey (7st, 
I21bs ), IMukstone .... 1 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Maya (9st 1 lb ), 

S Blaek . . . . . 2 

Mr Wallace’s Airaii Comrade (7st 71bs.), 

B. MeQuadc ... . 

The Mahaiam ot Venkataglii’s Frostj Bill 
( 8-7 ear 7st. (lOlhs ), Gethm . . .4 

Won by 1 length, J length, a head. 

Time — 1 min. 41 2-.'> sees. 
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Tup. DiKtaiiof* 1 niilp 

MesHFH Walia}) and Hamad Moliamcd'H 
Malioot (OHt. 21l)s.), Hook 
Mr. Ji<K)kmani’8 Hifjh Filer ( Hst. libs.), 
Moore 

Messrs. Waliab and Hamad MoliamtKi'a 
Kiijflish Star (Sst. Olb.s ), Tliompsou . . 3 
Mr. Sion F. Nessim's (^opjrer KIur II (Sst. 
MJbs.), Meekinf?s ..4 


Won by } lenKtb, 21 lenKtbs, IJ head. 
Time — I min. 52 4-5 sees. 

Ilelvedere Plate Distance 1 mile 1 furlong. 

Maharaja of Venkatagiii’i Son of Sm 

(7st. i:jlbs ), (letlrin 1 

Maharaja of Mysore’s Twain (Sst.), Meck- 

ings . . . . . . 2 

Messrs l*a1el and Jtaymond Solomon’s 
Seal (7st. Dllbs ), H. Jllack . . . 3 

Mr. Icing’s Silverton (Ost. 41ba ), B. 

Kosen . . . . . . .4 

W’on by } length, 1 length, J length. Time 
1 mill. 54 2-d sees. 

flovernor’s Cnp. U C. and Distance, 

The Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Son of Sin 
(Hst. 31bs.), (lethin .. .. . 1 

Mr. Oovindaraj and Capt. D’Arey’s Helen’s 
(llory 7*7 car(7st. Slbs ), Meeklngs . . 2 

Mr Mohomed Oomes’s Golden Vr‘W(7-tcr 
7st bibs ), H. McQuade . ..3 


Mrs. Glaike’s lleell (S.st. lOlbs , Wright .. 4 
W(*n by neck, 1^ lengths, lengths 
Time • 2 mins 60 1 5 sees. 

New Year Pl ate.-— D istance 7 furlongs. 

Mrs. Walles’ Carslae (Toft (Ost), D. Rosen 1 
Mr I^amg's Star of the South (7-7), ed. 

7st. 91bs ), Gethin . . . . . . . 2 

Mr Govindaraj and (’apt D’Arcy’s Mallick 
(9st. 41bs ), Miekings ... 3 

Mr MeElligott’s Beautiful Star ( 7-4 cr. 

(78t. Mbs ), H. Black 4 

Won by length, J kuigth, 4 lengths. 

Time • 1 inin. 29 sees 

Parlakimedi Gup Distaiiee IJ miles — • 

Messrs. Wahab and Hamad MohamtHl’s 
English Star (7Ht. 41bs.). 11. Rosen . . 1 
Mr. Haji Abdulla Mana’s Murat (7-9 cd. 

(7st. 10 lbs ), Rook . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Ali Haji Hassoun’s Nickel (7.st. 11 lbs.), 

S Black .. .. .. 3 

Mr. Imamdin’s Abrash (78t. 41bs.), Bhimrao. 4 
Won by 3J lengtlis, 3 lengths, IJ lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 22 2-5 sees. 

Stewards’ (Tip (Div I). Distance G fin longs. 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Lignan (9 t. 

S. Black 

The Raja of Parlakimedi’s Good Biz (78t. 
91bs ), Robeits 

The Mahaiaja of Kolhapur’s Former 
(Sst. lib.), Forsyth .. .. ,, 3 

Mr. Walles' Moyola (Sst. lOlbs ), B Rosen . . 4 
Won by a neck, a head, } length. 
Time — 1 mm. 15 sees. 


Stewards* Gup (Div. IT). Distance 6 furlongs. 

Ml. Franclln’s Dorinda (Sst. lllbs.), 

B. Rosen . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Wallace’s Arran Gomrade (Sst. 71bs.), 

'J’aylor 2 

Mr. S. A. A. Annamalai (Jhettair’s Solingen 
(98t. 41bs.), Forsjth .. .. ..3 

Mr. Govindaraj and Gapt. D’Arcy’s Helen’s 
Glory (9st.), Meekings . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, a short head, 1 J lengths. 
Time, — 1 min 15| sees. 

Maharani of Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 7 
furlongs. 

Mrs. Clarke’s Fanciful (Sst.), Taylor . . 1 
Raja Khaia JVrshad’s Chantry (9st. Gibs.), 
Forsyth . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. S. A. A. Annamalai Chettiar’s Brutus 
(9st ), Meekings . . . . . . . . 3 

The Earl of Shannon’s Ctesoniie (7.st. 41bs ), 
More . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2i lengths, 2^ lengths. 

Time 1 minute, 30 2-5 seconds. 

Ramnad Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong — 
Messrs. Maitland -.Tones, Nngent-Grant and 
W. E. .Tone’s Meljlot,(88t. 1311)8.), Look. 1 
Mr. Laing’s Star of the South (Hst. lOlbs ), 
Marrs . . . . . . . . .2 

The Raja of Parlakinied’s Invercloy (H‘»t. 

Hlbs.), IMnkstone 3 

Mr. Moosa I Hossain’s Bachelor’s Be'-s 
(7-4ed. 7st. Gibs ), B. McQuade . . .4 

Won by ^ length, | length, a head 
Time — 1 minute, .5G 2-5 seconds. 

Willingdon Plate. Distance If mile. 

Mrs. K Oldman’s Mars (7-G. car. 7st 
71ba ), H. MeQuadc .. .. .1 

Mr. Syed Ali Bir’s Zan (Sst 91bs ), Rook . 2 

Mr. A1 Haji Hassoim’s Niekel (9st. 4lbs ), 
Gethin . . . . . . . -» 

Mr. Shamlan Sabhanoor (7-0 ear 

{7st 81bs.)S. Black 4 

Won by length, a short head, 2 length 
Time — 3 mins. 20 3-5 secs. 

(!eylon (!np ITistanee 1 mile. 

Mr. Govindaraj’s Rahinderrv (7st. 1 311)8), 
Meekings . . . . . . . . .1 

The Rajah of Dhanrajgir’s Ncfertiti (Ost.), 

Moore . .2 

Mrs. Clarke The Right Man (S.st. Slbs.), 

Taylor . 

The Naw'ab Mahdi Jung Bahadur’s Gala vale 
(9st. 41hs.), Forsyth . . . . . . i 

Won by a head, IJ lengths, J length. 
Time— 1 min. 42 3-5 sees. 

Irwin Plate. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mrs. Walles’s Carslaee Croft (7st. lOlbs.), 

1 H.TUack I 

#Mr. Walles’s Giiada Iquivir (9st. Gllis.), Marr^' ' 
Mis. Selvaratnam’s Sathiavan, (9st.), 

H. McQuade 

The Mahaiani of Venkatagiri’s Frosty Bill 

(Sst. lib.), Gethin 

Won by a head, ^ length, 2 length. 
Time — 1 min 28 3-45 secs. 
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Mcrcliants* Cup. Bintance 1 mile, 1 furlong. 

The Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Son of Sin 

(Pst 41bH ), Gethin 1 

The Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Jgnam (7st. 


The Maliaraja of Mysore’s Twain (Sst, 31ha.), 

Marrs 3 

Mr. S. A, A.'Annamali Chettiar’s Solingen 

(Tst. 1211)8 ), Koherts 4 

Won hy ^ length, a short liead, a liead. 
Time — linln. 551 sees, 

Cochin Cup. Distance IJ miles. 

Messis Gramany and Shunmngam’s Gazi 
(7st. 1111)8 ), Black . . .. 1 

Mr. Shunmngani’s Hawal(8st 71bs.), Harris 2 
Messrs. Mashal and Kishandas’a Abaris 
(Pst 41bs.), Thompson . . . . . 3 

Mr Mashal’s Abbadee (78t, 41b8., cd. 7st. 
.f>lba ), White 4 


Won by 4 lengths, a short head, i length. 
’Time — 3mins. 

Calcutta Plate. Distance 11 miles. 

Majoi Nimbalkar’s I*ratapsiuha (8st. 3lhs.), 


Forsyth . . . . . , . . .1 

Mr. Govindaraj and Capt. D’Arcy’s fiisli 
Love (8st. 31bs.), Meckings . . . 2 

Mr. Shunt Idas Askuiani’s Con<lescen<i (7st. 

81bs.), B McQuade.. 3 

Jlajahof ParlakimcdTs Inveicloy (8.st.8lbs.), 
J’inkston . . . . . . . . . -1 

Won by 2 lengths, 2^ lengths, 1 length 
’rime— not taken 


Mysore. 

Sirdar Lakshmikantaraj TTrs’ Cup Dist-ance 

1 mile, 2i furlongs. - 

Mi'ssrs S V. Stokes and Mane's Al Maii- 
doob (7ht 71bs.), Kvans . . ..I 

Ml. Miumsainy Naitiu's Zaii (8st. 71bs ), 
Jones . . . . . . . . .2 

Mr .TassimM Ismail's Dhubooh (8st 71bs.), 
Dillon . ... 3 

Mr. Ayub Asad’s Legion of Honour (8st. 

811)8), Morris . . . . . .4 

Won by 1 length, a neck, IJ lengths Time- 

2 mins, 32 l-f) sees. 

Bobbili Cup Distance 1 mile, 2J furlongs -- 
Mr Lookmanji's Breach (7st. 21bs.), W. 

McCarthy . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Ali Haji Hassoun’s Nickel (8st lib ), 
Evans . . . . . . 2 

The Maharaja of TLijpipla's Madhi (8st 
Slbs.), Jones . . . . . . 3 

Mr A. C. Ardeshir’s Biiick (Pst 41bs ), 
Dillon . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, I length. ’Time - -2mins. 

31 4-5 secs. 

Steward's Cup (l)iv. I). Distance ft furlongs. — 
'I'be Maharaja ot Mysore’s Lignan (Hst. 

lOlbs.), Hill 1 

Mr A. E. Wanker’s Her Highness (7st. 
121bs.), Dillon 2, 


Mr. W Evans’ Bismarck II (7st 12lbs.), 

E>ans .. . 3 

Mrs. Ajicar and Mi Esson’s Snoops (8st. 

51l)s ). Bond . . . . . 4 

Won by J length, .1 length and 4 length. 
Time.--] mill and 13-1-.5 si'cs. 

B C T. C. Cup. Distance 1 mile, 21 fur- 
longs — 


Messrs. Patel and Bavmond’s Solomon’s 

S(Ml(8st. lOlbs.), Dillon 1 

’rhe Maharaja Venkatagm's Fiosty Bill 
(Kst 12lbs ), Dali Acqua . . . . 2 

Ml Govind Uaj and Capt. Darcy’s Mallick 
(9st 31bs,), Mcekings . . . . . 3 

Mr All Haskei’s Domreiny (Pst 111).), 
Obaid . . ‘ ..4 


Won by 4 length, 1 length and 1 length 
Time. - 2 mins. 17 secs. 

Stewaid’s Clip (Div II) Distance ft furlongs — 
Mr Som.isiindra Ill’s Kothen (S^it. 311).s.). 

llosim . . . . . . .1 

Mr Govmdiaj and (iapt Daicv’s Wennv 
(78t.12l»)s.), Mcekings . 2 

The Maliaraja of Mysoie’s Ma>a (Pst 
111)), Hill . 3 

Ml W Ilayhoc’s Giccn Aloe (Sst 2ll).s.), 
Southe\ .... .4 

Won by ]j length, head ami i length 
’rime. 1 min 1.*) secs 

Vuvaraja of Mysor* Cup Dlstai ce 1 mile, 
24 fill longs - 


Mis Lalithainlia’s Chanson (8st ftlbs ), 

JIilJ 1 

Mr Aiiuanulai (^lu'ttlars Biutus (Pst libs), 
Obaul .... 2 

Ml Viswanath’s Chautlclcei (8st 81l)s.), 
Dillon . ..3 

Dewun Bahadur A M Chettiai’s Cheriv 
Bov(7sf nibs), J McCaitbv .. 4 


Won bv 1 4 lengths. 2 U'ngtlis and 1 b'ugth 
'Time ”2 nun ami 18 secs 

Maharaja’s Gold Cup Distance I mile, 21 
furlongs - 

The Maharaja oi llajpij»l,i*s Abumlunee (Sst 
51bs ), Jones . . 1 

The Maharaja of M^soic’s Alcoi (7st 51bs., 
cd 7Ht 71bs Mcekings . . . .2 

Mr N Begmahoined’s Chivalresquc (P^t 
21bs.) Morns . 3 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Twain (7st Plbs,), 
Boson . . . . . . . . 4 

Won bv 1 length, 4 length and 1 length 
Time “2 mins, and 15 secs. 

*Sir Hajce Plate T)i'^tanee 1 mile - 

Mr. Ismail Haji Mahomed’s Mumrih (9st. 

3lhs), Obaid ... 1 

Mr. Chengelroya Naidu’s Permacil (7st 
4lbs ), Giabani .. .. . .2 

Mis Kcolman’s Brokci (Hst 211)**.), Thomp- 
son . . ... . 3 

Messrs. G Bamany and Shunmugam’s 
Jinny (7st 5 lbs ), W McCarthy ,. .4 

Won by 4 length, 2 lengths, 4 length. 
Time,--1 min, 4P 4-5 secs. 
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Racing. 


JjiiUi Coloiifl DeKaraj TTrs Memorial Plate 
Distance « fnrlonjis. — 

Mr. Byramjee Riistomiee’s Dranphtsman 

(8st nibs.), Dillon 1 

Mr Annnrnalai Chettiai’s Broadway Joe 
(8st. .'ilbs ), llo.sen . . . . . 2 

The Mali.iraja of Mysore’s Alcoi {7bt 41bs ), 
Mendoza .... . . .3 

Mr W. Evans’s Bismirek II (Ssi 71bs ), 
Evans .... . 4 

Won by 1 lenjjtb, J lenijth, ^ length. Time. — 

1 min. ir» sees. 

Trial Plate Di.st.anee 7 finlongs 

Mr A Higgins’s llimmon (list .filbs.). 

Morns .. . ..I 

Mr (lovindaiiij’s Belnnderrv (8st 21bs ), 
Blaek .. . . . 2 

Mis A peai ’s bi'm ini ye (Sst, 1 21bs ), Bond 3 
Mr M It Patel’s Love Parade (7st 3lbs ), 

J MiCaitiiv . .. .4 

Won l>v 1 length. 1 length, I length 
Time — 1 inin 2t> 4-.'» sivs. 

Ootacamund. 

The Sir Mahomed Psinan Cup Distance Ij 
nnl(‘s — 

iVfr Hedeshizadn’s rjoolab (Ost Tibs ), 

Sjiaeknian . . 1 

Ml Sliamlan's Salihanoor (t)st lib), 

Marlaiul . 2 

Mr Mobomeil’s Fury (Tst 8lbs ) MeQuade ‘I 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhajair’s Vortev 
(T.sl dibs ), H Me(hi‘ide 
Won by I } lenglhs, 2 huigths, neck Time — 

2 nuns 30 sees 

(rovernor's Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 
l)('wan Bahadur A M M Chettiar’s Irish 
Star (Sst ., ’{lbs ), Moore . . 1 

Tlie Maharaja of Kolhapur's Silver Salmon 
(dst 4lbs ), S Blaek . 1 

Mr Sultan Chinoy’s Butterfly (dst 21bs ), 
Harding , ( 

H K Sir George Stanley’s Corviglia (Tst 
1 21b.s ), Mendoz . 4 

Won 2 lengths, 3 lengths, 4 lengths Time — 
2nilns 23 2-5 siu-.s 

Stewards’ Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr \li Asker's Douceur (Sst. 21bs ) Koseii . 1 
Mr Biitfibu-d’s Cyila\ (T.st. 41bs ), Moore : 
Mr, Paul's Ilo.seiiante 11 (O.st lOlbs ), Sfiaek- 
raan . . . , : 

Mr Suininer’s Dios (Sst ), Harding .. . - 

Won by a neck, length. Time. — 1 min 
1 7 2-.5SCCS 

The Sivaganga (’up Distance 1 mile. — 

The Earl of Shannon’s J.and of Hojx* (7st 
4lbs ), Moore . . . . . 1 

Mr. SumincT’s Dios (Tst lOlbs ), Hardinge 
Mr Evans’s (lalaetle(t)st 21bs ), Spackman 
Mr. All Asker’s Johblond (Tst. 41bs.), Kosi'ii 
Won by 1 length, 3 length, li length 
Tim«‘ — -1 min .50 .sees 


The Willingdon Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. All Asker’s Pamela Mary (8at. 8}bs.), 
Rosen . . . . . . . , . 1 

Mr. McElligotti’s Blsmark II (Sst.), Spack- 
man . , . . . . . . . . . . 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Va Vite (Tst, 
121bs ), Bhimrao . . . . . . 3 

Won by 3^^ lengths, 2^ lengths. Time. — > 

1 min 20 2-5 sees. 

Poona. 

Till* Willingdon Cup. Distance IJ mile — 

Mr Eve’s Knight at Arms (8sf 2Ibs.), 
Marrabic . . . . . . .1 

H. E the Viet'roy’s Honeydi'W (9,st. 2lbs ), 

Walker 2 

Mr Eve’s Rosidtc (Ost. 2 lb ), Brace . 3 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur's Rosewater 
(dst. 1 lb ), Ohaid . 4 

Also ran * — -Vignidti* (Ost 211).) 

Won by 11 longtlis, 3i k'ligths J lengtli 
Time — 2 mins . 40 2-5 seeonds. 

The Ebor Handienp Distil nee Ij miles 

Mr A T Begmahoined’.s Crusty (8, st lOlbs). 

Bowley . * .1 

Mr Eve’s Superlative (Tst lllb). Brace . 2 
IT H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Wiiinoik 
Bunker (Tst ), Graham . .. 3 

Mr Diamond’s Gallo])ing Major (Tst lOlbs ), 
Raffai'le . . .4 

Won by sliort-liead. 4 lengths, 4 lengths 
Tune— 2 nun 8 1-.5 sees. 

The Newbury Plate Distance 1 mile. — 

II H the Mahur.ija ot Kaslimir’.s jlallyliiKh 
(Tst Olbs ), Dillon . . . . .1 

Sir Osborne Smitli’s Helofulot (Sst I31bs), 
Stem I . 2 

Mr F H Mehta's Tliiaeian Prince 

(Tst Tibs), Littk' .. , . . 

Mr Gem’s Bulaml (Ost Tibs ). C Hoyt . 4 

Won by 2 lengtli 1 length, short head 
Time ~1 min 43 3-,5 sees 

? The Dullingham Handicap Distance C 
furlongs — 

^ H H the Maharaja .lamsaheb of Nawa- 
iiagar’s (9st 2lb.s ), Steail . . .1 

n. H the Maliuraja ot Kolhapur's (Sst 
3 lbs ), (Jbaid . , 2 

Mr A Lookmaiijis' G»)ldeii Trail (Tst. 121bs ), 

U Bell .. . . .3 

I Mr W E\an.s’ Bismarck il (Sst. Olbs), 

Evans . . . . . . 4 

1 Won by 2 length. I length. lengths. 

^ Tinu — 1 min. 1 5 sees 

The Aga Khan’s Cup Distance 1 1 mili*s — 
Mrs L Miisry’s Buemtaur (Sst. Tibs ), 

Obaid 1 

H. II. Maharaja of Idar’s Corey (S.st, Tibs.), 
Stead . . . . . . . . . 2 

, Nawabzada Faknilimilk’s Glenalmond 
; (9st.), Northmore .. .. .. ..3 

* Mrs. J. K Malone’s Bray B(‘au (9st.), 

^ Thompson . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by head, 5 lengths, short -head. 
Time — 2 min. 34 1-5 secs. 
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Racing. 


Tlio (jovoiiior’s ('up. Distaiicc K. (' and 
distance — 

Mr A R Taha's Ruslibooh (7st 9ll>s.), 

W McCarthy .. .. . .. 1 

H H Maharaja ot Kolhapui’s Jai Bhawani 
11 (7&t. J31bs , cd 8st. ), Forsyth .. 2 

Mr Jarulla bin Talib's Zozan (7st lllbs), 
Harding . . 3 

Mr. A C Ardi'.-^hir’s Sarsani (7st Kilbs.), 
Brac(’ . , 4 

Won by head, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. Tune — 

3 min. 5 2-1 T) secs. 

'I’Ik* AgJi .Shamshuddln I’late. Distance B 

turlongs. — 

Mr J. Crawloid’s Vainos(8st 71bs.), Walker. 1 
Mr A. Hoyt’s Private Seal (Hst lllbs). 

C Hoyt .... 2 

Mr Eve’s Heritage (6at. 2lb8 , c<l Tst ) .3 

H H. the Maharaja ol Kolhaiiur's Whoop<‘(‘ 
(7ht 4 lbs ). Bhiiniao . . 4 

Won by 2^ lengths, 1 length, 3 lengths 
Time — 1 mm 1 3 2-5 m'cs 

'I'he St Lcg(‘r Plate Distance R. C and 
distance. — 

Ml A. Higgins’ Ah(>nist (7st. 2lbs ), J 
0’Neal(‘ . 1 

Mr P B. Avusias’ Sabriao{7st Olb ) Stead 2 
Mr (' Teinoolji's Sky Hawk (Ost 121bs) 
Draham . . . . .3 

Mrs. L Mu.sry’.s Binentaur (Sst. bibs), 
Obaid . . .4 

Mon by neck, sliort head, neck. Tunc — 

2 mins 49 2-5 secs 

Th(' Indian Breeders Stakes. Distance H 
miles — 

H H. the Maharaja of Ka.shniir’s Truro 
(9st 5lbs ). M H<iyt , . . 1 

Mr, ICve’s Iviiiglit at Arms (9.st. lib). 
Brace , . . .2 

H. H the Maharaja ot Kashmir’s lloiK'y- 
suckle (Sst 5]bs ), B M( (iuade . 3 

11. H. the Maharaja ot Rolhapur'a Ro.se- 
water (Ost. lost ), Obaid . ..4 

Won by i length, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins I 7 1-5 secs. 

The Tiial Plate Distance J mile. — 

Mr. A C. Ardeshu’s lithies (O.st. 21b.s.), 


Walkei 1 

H. H. the aiahaiaja of Rajpipla’s Wall 
Street (Sst 71bs ), Selby . . 2 

Mr. Shaatidas Askuran’s Taj Kasia 
(ftst. 21bs ) Ratfaele . 3 

3lessis, S, C (ihosh and Dai ban I.Airs 
Tohimga (Sst 71l)S.), Obaid . . 4 

NVonbyhead, lengths, 2 lengths, 'rime— 
1 min 41 1-5 secs. 

le Vi.sitors’ Plate Distance 1 mile. — 

Ml. Gem’s Achieve (7st.), R Bell ., 1 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapui’s Heyday 

(Hst. lib.), Dillon 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Moti Koh (8»t.), Mailable , . 3 


Mahaiaj .Maiisiiigli ot .Jaswautgai h’s Shahpir 
(Ost. lOlbs ), Noithinoie .. ..4 

\Von h.\ I length. ? lengtli, short head 
Time — I mm. 44 2-5 sees. 

The Western India Stakes. Distance IJ 
miles. — 

Mr. P B Ayasia’s Gaieon (7st Ollns.). 

Stead . . .1 

Mr J Crawford’s Vanios(8st 711 < b Walker. 2 
Ml J. Crawfoid's Pinate Seal (S.st 71bs ), 

C. Hoyt . . . . 3 

Mis. ,1. E Malone’s Biny Bean (Hsl 41bs ), 
'Thouijison . . . . . . . 4 

MTm bv 2 lengths, (} lengths, 4 lengths. 
'Time— 2 mms lo 2-5 sees 

H. H 'The First Aga Khan’s ('omiiiemoialion 
3’late. Distance I } miles — 

Ml. Yiissiitt 'I’aha’s Kaiam Allali (Hsf. 41bs ), 
Obaid ... . 1 

Mr. Avub Asad’s Legion of Hononi 
(7st. 41bs.), Whiteside 2 

Ml. ]) D Cha wall’s Bahauioor (7st 41bs ), 
Samdan . , 3 

H. H. the Mahaiaja ot Idar’s Amu Aklilak 
(7st. nil)s ), Stead 4 

Won in 2 lengths, 4 lengths, I length 
'rune— 2 mins 24 sees 

The Cretcrion Distance 7 furlongs. 

Mr. P B Avasia’s Dr Stiahismus (Hst 2lbs ), 
Selby . 1 

Mr O Randall’s J.ady Ihendan (Hst 3lbs ), 
Little . . 2 

Mr Kelso’s Auiangzebe (7st lllbs), 
Marrabh' ... 3 

Messrs A C Ardeslui’s and P D Holton’s 
(’astleton (Hst 2lbs ). Rattaeli' . 4 

Won by li Imigths, lengtiis, slioit head. 
'Time —1 min 2H sees 


'The Gaiieshkhind Plati'. Distance 0 turlongs - 

Mr A Higgins’s 'Pel Asm (9st 2lhs ). 
Kalfaelc .... I 


Ml A Hoyt’s ITnate Si'al (Hst .5lbs ), 

M Hoyt . . 2 

Mr A C Ardeshu’s Flhies (9st 7lbs ), 
Evans . . 3 

Mr ,I Crawlord's \amos (Hst .51bs ), 
Walker . . 4 


Won by short lu'ad, J Imigth, 2J lengths. 
Time. — J nun, 1 2 3-5 se( s 

The Dealers’ New Plati-. Distance IJ iiiU(‘s - 
Mr. K Ardeshii’s Abdul Malik (Hst), 
JMllon . . . . . 1 

H II. the Maliaraja of Rajpijd.i’s Maiihi 
(8st.), Selby . . . .2 

Mr. All Haji Hassoiin’s ^Jiekel (Hst. 3lbH,), 

A Clarki* . . . . . . .3 

Mr, D D Chawan’s Bahurnoor (Hst,), 
Samdau . . . . . . ^ . • . 4 

Won by 1 j lengt hs, 4 lengths, neck, 'Time — 

2 mins, 24 2-5 secs. 



1024 Racing, 


The Poona Aiab Htakes. DiHiance li inik*8 - 


Mr. Aynb Asad’s Legion of Honour {8st.), 

Whiteside 1 

Mrs. P. C. ]>avcr’s Kunli (Hst. 12Ibs ), 

Hrace 2 

Mr, A. P Ard<*shir’H Shogiit Aziz (Tst. lOlbs.), 
Kaffatde .. .. ..3 

Mr Haleli Moosa’h Jiiianar (8s.t. 7lbh.), 
Dillon . . 4 


Won by 1 J leriKtlm. i length, head. Time. — 

2 mins, 3-.'i sec s. 

The l)on(a«t(T Plate Distaiici* 1 mile, 

I fiiiiong. — 

Maharaj Maiisingh of Jaswaiif gaih’.s 8ha}>hir 

(88t 121hs.), Northmoro 1 

Mr. A. I. Begmahoiued’a Crusty (Ost. 21bs.), . 

Howk-y . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr A. Higgins’s (’arey Dennis (8st. 3lbs ), 

JMllon 3 

H. H. th(‘ Maharaja of Idar’s Corey 
(Ost. 21h'< ), Stead , .. .. ..4 

vVon by neek, 3 length, | length. 

Tinn* - J nun. r>8 2-5 sees. 


Rangoon. 

(lovernoi’s Cup. Distanee IJ miles — 

Maung Maung Hint’s Vahram (Hst. Ulbs.), 
Ha Yin (Hay On . , . . .1 

Maung Ha Kyar’s KyiKyi(7st. ’Jibs.), Tun 
Nyun . . .. . ..2 

A. Oapoor’s Hla Nyun (Sst. 7lbs.), Aung 
Hala . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by 3 hmgths, IJ lengths. Time — 2 
mins. 50 sees. 


Secunderabad. 

Calcutta Plate. D'stanee 7 furlongs. - 

Mr. Hyed liin Oomer’s Money Order (Hst. 

Olbs ), Dillon 1 

Mr. ltagha^ all’s Capitid (Hst. I Olbs ), Hill . . 2 
Mr. Haslieer Mohanied’s Farhaii i*asha 
(Hst Plbs ), Hiibeya , . , . . 3 

Mr. Kernig’s Nayib-ul-Muliik (Hst.), 
Hvans .. 4 

Won by 2J lengths, i lengtli, a neek. Time — 

1 iiiln. 30 2-5 secs, 

Pakhruhiiulk Cui) (Div, II). Distance 5 

furlongs.- - 

Mr. Hyraniji Hustoniji's Junior Harha 
Khanim (Ust. 41bs ), Dillon . .. 1 

Mr. Kering’s Salma (7ht , 1 31bs.), Metjuade . 2 
Mr. Hayid Mohained’s Aids Heg (Hst. 81bs.', 
Suheya . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. (L N. Musry’s Tai Hand (Hst, 131bs), 

Stead . . . . 4 

Won by IJ lengths, i length, J length. 
Time - 1 min. 0 sees. 

Fakhrulmulk Cup (Div. I). Distanee 5 fur- 
longs — ^ 

Mr. B. Fraidoon’s Packard (8st. 121bs.), 
Jones 1 


Ml. A. K. S. Baghavan Capitol (i)st 4 lbs.), 

Mill 2 

Mr. Aziz Mohamed Khalil (8st. 61bs.), 

Obaid 3 

Mr. H. N. Oswad’s Colombo (8st. 131bs.), 
Jabbar . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, length, ^ length, 
Time. — 1 min. 0 1-5 sees. 

Baja Khaja Pershad (’up. Distanee 6 furlongs — 


Mr J*. B. Keriiig’s Iiisaf (8st. 4lb8.), 

Jabbar . . , . . . . . . 1 

Mr Hhamlars Malster (Hst.), Jones . . . . 2 

Mr. Hussain Gazan’s Ginger (7st. 3lbs.), 

J McCarthy 3 

Mrs. Mackenzi('’s Desert Queen (7st.), 
W. McCarthy 4 


Won by 2 lengths, ^ length, i length. 
Time — 1 min. 24 1-5 sees 

Mohmddowla Cup. DLstanee f> furlongs — 

31 r. B Faidoon’s Tea Dance (Hst. Plbs.), 
Howley . . . . . . . .1 

Earl of Hhatmon’s Ctesonnne (9st.), Evans . . 2 
Messrs llozario and ItyTaiiiji Biistomji’s 
(’miser (t)st. 4 lbs.), Dilloii .. 3 

31 r n G. Bangilla’s Magnetic (Hst. lOlbs ), 
Obaid . . . . . . . 4 

W’liii by 1 length, J length and short head. 
Time ---1 in In. J 7 si'cs. 

Hill Fort (’up Distaiiei* 1 mile. — 

Mr Syed bin Oonii'r’s Money Order (Ost. 

Hlbs.), Dillon .. .. . 1 

Messrs Sorabkhaii and Khodabiix’s Isfaii 

(»8t-21bB.), Jabbar 2 

Nawabzada Fakr-ul-Mulk's Hamdoon (8st. 

71bs ), Stead . . . , . . 3 

Mr Begniohamcd’s Bill Agil (Hst. libs.), 
Harding . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 1 lengt,h and 1 length. 
Tune. —1 min. 53 2-5 sees. 

Shahyar Jung Memorial Cup. Distance 5 fur- 
longs.— 

Mr .Tohn York’s Sly Abbot (7st 13lbs ), 

Dillon I 

Nawab Mahdi Jung’s Galavale (Ost. Gibs ), 

Obaid 2 

Mr Patel’s Love Parade (7st. 711)8.), J. 

MeCartliy . . . . . . .3 

Mr 'J'aln'za’s Chapel (7.st. 121bs.), W’. 

McCart hy . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by lengtlis, 2i^ lengths, 2.J lengtJis. 
Time. — 1 min. 11-5 sees. 

Heir Apparent’s Cup. Distance 10 furloiigs.- 
3Ir. Lookmanji’s Mherab (8st. 8lbs.), Obaid . i 
Mrs. Mackenzie’s Desert Queen (7st. 3 lbs.), 

3leCarthy 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Jahaii Ara (Ost. 
4lbs.) Dillon . . 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Toriiedo (Hst. 

71b8 ), J. McCarthy 

Won by a short head, a neck, | length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 18 secs. 
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Racing, Cricket. 


Tiizain Cup l)isiana> 10 furlongs. — ■ 

Afaharaj Mansirmh Jusuantgarli’s Shapir 

(Ost J2ll)s ), Stoad 1 

]Mr A M ]M ClM‘flj( I’s In.sli Slar (7st. 12lbs ), 
Evans . . . . . . . li 

JVIr (rein’s Essi‘\l)r<»oK (7st lOlbs ), W. 

MeCnrUiy . .. . . .3 

Naufil) Malidi .lung’s (lala\ale (Sst. 4lbs ), 
Obaid . . , , . . . . . 4 

Won by J leimth, I l(‘ngt]i, a .short head. 
Tune -g nuns. 3 J-."! .si ls. 


Doncaster I'lato Distance 1 nule — 

Mrs Malone’s Meredian (Ost.), Stead 1 

Mr A M M Chettiar’s Laud of Hop*' (Sst. 

1 1 lbs ), Evans . . . . . .2 

Nawab Mahdi .lung’s M.igie Runner (Ost 
:ilbs ), Obaul . . , . . 3 

J»*a\vab Malidi Jung’s Sliver Fir (Ost 41bs ), 

< 'lai k . .... 4 

Won by a short h*'.‘id, ^ length, a short head. 
Time.- 1 mill 42 1-.^) sees. 


CRICKET. 


Ahmedabad. 

Championship ot India — 

Jiombay b(*at (lUieiat on tiic Hist iiintngs 
IJonibay 231 and .‘lOO tor 7. 

Cujeiat JOG and IGG foi 4. 

Amritsar. 

Amiit.sar — 

Championship of India Northern India beat 
Central India by 4 AViekets Cmilial India 
1 02 and J 05. Northern Indu 1 4.5 and 243 
for G. 

Chiiinpionshii) of India — 

Noitlioin India beat Southeiu Ihinjab bv 
01 unis. 

Noitlu ‘111 Imiia 1 42 and ItKJ 
Southeiii riuijab J35 and 22. 

Bombay. 

llonihav (^uadrangiilai , (Final) — 

Muslims beat JJ nidus by 01 runs 


Delhi. 

Festival Matih- - 

Cneket (’hil) ot India beat Dorn bay by 
innnigs 

lloinbav 105 and 20.5 
('iicket Club ot India 440 

Karachi. 

Smd 1‘entaugular - 

JlmdiiH beat Muslims on tiist innings. 

/SV in t’s — 

Muslims, 184 and 21 G 
Hindus, 23.5 ami 85 lor 3. 

Intei-Fruv im ial Ch.impionHliip — 

Noitla 111 India lual Sind by 31) runs. 

(Seoies --Northern India, (1st Innings). I 4G 
Northern India. (2nd Jnniiigs), l.e!; Sind 
(1st Innings), 114; Sind (2iid Jnnings) 155. 

Championship ot India — • 

Western India States beat Sind by 4 wickets 
IScotes — 


IScorcis • 

Muslims, 200 ami lOS 
Hindus, 1 80 and 1 27 

Hindus beat Euiopeaiis by an innings and 
32 1 uns, 

iSco) eis ' — 

Hindii.s, 200 

Eurojicans, 121 and 140. 

Muslims beat l’aisisb> aiunnings and 1 lun. 
Scori’H - 

JMuslimSj 334, 
r.'iisr JOl and 232. 

(liampionsliip of India — 

Bombay beat Western India States by 146 
nms. 

Bombay 377 and IG 4. W I States 1.54 and 
‘241, 

Championsld]) of India final — 

Bombay beat Nortliein India b> 208 runs. 
Bombay 2GG and 300. 

Northern India 210 and 130. 

Pursliottam Hindu Championsliip Slireld. 
Orient Crieketerb 228 and 340. 

Bombay Cricketers 289 and 391. 


Sind 125 and 210, Western India States, 
219 and 1 1 8 foi G. 

Lahore. 

Chamidonship of India — 

Northern India beat Army by an innings 
and 52 runs. 

Nroriv — 

Army in Jiidia, 203 and 204 
Northern India, 450 tor 7 deelared. 

Nagpur. 

Champioiislup of India — 

Cential India beat Ciuitial Provinces by 10 
Wiekels. 

Seof's -Central Provinces, 155 and 194 
Ci'iitral India, 2.j7 and 70 for 0. 

C. I* ami lUuai (Quadrangular — 

Hindus beat Parsis by 10 runs. 

Scores -Hindus, 184 and 115; Parsis, 155 
and 134. 

C. P (iuadrangiilai— 

PaibiB beat Mublims by 184 rums. 

Scores * — Parsib, 186 and 212 ; Muslims, 83 
and 131. 


33 
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Cricket, Tennis. 


Poona. 


('hampionship ol Indiu • — 

noTiibdV beat Maiuirusbtra on tlu* first innings. 
Jlonibuy ‘280 and J72 for 7 
Maharaslitia 200 and 72 loi 1. 

Jioinbay-Poona TMatcli Drawn — 

.Scores. — Bombay 282, J*oona 174 for 0. 

Rajkot. 

Wcsf«‘rn India States* (inadranmilai — 

JHalar beat (Johelwar by 0 wickets 
SeoffiH- - 

(ialielwar, 80 and 00 Halar 82 and 100 
lor 4 


Secunderabad. 

Moin-in!-Dowlah (fold — 

Jletiie\eis beat Pic'clootcrs b.v 3 wickets. 
S cotes — 

Fieelootei.‘' 12.*. and 233. 

Reti levels 181 and ISO toi 7. 

('haiii]»ioiisbip ol India — 

Hvdciabad beat jMadias 
Hvdeiaimd 2.'»0 and 227 
iMadias 30 1 and 1 00 


TENNIS. 


Allahabad. 

All-India riiani]uons|)i])s — ’Vlen’s Doubles (Final) 
Kukuljevii and Sehailei beat lliooke Filwaids 
and Kiislinaswamv 0-3, 7-5, 3-0, 2-0, 7-t> 

Mixed Doubles ( l<'inal) 

K»l^llnasw’aln^ and Miss Sandison beat Sawli- 
ncN and Miss Sl ebbinu 4-0, 7-5, 0-2 

Women's Doubles (Final) 

Miss Sandison and Miss llaivev Johnstone 
beat Mis. I’aiiott and Miss Wooileoek 0-4, 
0 - 0 . 

Men’s Sinules (Final) 

Pallada beat JMineee 4-0, 7-5, 0-3, 0-2 

Maikeib' Fvent (Final) 

Kaiii Sewak licat Molimedays 3-0, O-I, 0-4. 
0-0. 

Women’s Siiuih's (Final) 

Miss Sandison be.d Miss I’aiiotl 0-2, 0-3. 

Bandra. 

Bandrii Cliamiiioiushijis — 

Men’H Doubles Final — Tew' .and Pitt beat 
(’liaran)iva and Painbir Sinjih, 2-0, 0-2, 0-3 
Mixed Doubles Final -Waule and Miss 
Ij Row beat Pitt and Mrs Jiell, 7-5, 0-2 
Men’s Smiles Final : — Pharaiijiva beat Jianbii 
Sin}?h, 7-5, 0-4. 

Women’s Siimles Final — Miss L Row beat 
Mrs \ akil, 0-0, 0-0 

Women’.s Doubk's Final '—-Mrs Jtow ainl 
Miss How beat Mrs .Johnstone .ind Mrs 
•Snow, 0-0, 0-2. 

Bombay. 

Hard Court Championshiiis — 

Women’s Doubles — Final:— Miss Leela Row 
and Mrs K Row beat .Mrs, JI. D Cla.vton 
and Miss 'I’v riell 0-1 . 0-0. 

Men’s Singles - Final — F. V. Dobb beat 
S A. Azim 0-3, 0-1. 

Mixed Doubles— Final — Miss Leela Bow and 
E. V. Bobb beat Mis Bell and J. E. Tew, 
6-3, 6-1. 


Maiki'is’ Singles -Final - Sarjoo Prasad beat 
Kathimoni, 0-3, 1-0, 8-0 

Men's Doubles —Final — E V Bobb and 
A C. Pereiia beat kiishna Pia.sada and 
Ranbii Smuh, 0-3, 12-10 

AYomen’s Simih's -Final — Miss Leela Bow 
beat 31 IS S M. Captain, 0-0, 0-0. 

Exhibition Matehi'S — 

J Charanjiva and Krishna Prasada bi'at 
.1 Brus'iion and C Boussus, 0-2, 0-3. 

J BruKiionand C. Houssus beat J. E. Tew and 
A. M. 1) Pitt, 0-3, 0-3, C. Boussub beat 
E V. Bobb, 0-0. 

Pat Hiii'hes cs Azim, 0-2, ,5-7. 

lluuhes and Miss JaIc cs A M. 1) J*itt and 
Miss Deal man, 0-2, 3-0 

Miss Leel.i Row beat 31iss Nancy L> le, 0-3, 0-0. 

Pars! (f.vmkhana Touinament— - 

Men’s Similes -Final -E. V Jtobb beat A. 
M. D J»itt 0-1, 3-0. 0-2 

31ixed Doubles — Final — 3Iiss Leela Bow and 
E.V Bobb beat 3Iis Bell and A M D. 
]*itt 6-2, 6-2. 

Mim’s Doubles — Final — J ('harnnjiva and 

Kiisbna Prasada beat E V Bobb and 
Solian I/il 0-2, 0-3 

Women’s Doubles— Final— M is Iv Row 
and Miss Leela Riw beat Mis Cioimieve 
and Alls Ciiltitli 0-2, 6-2. 

Women’s Similes— Final — .Miss Leela Row 
beat Mis S. 31. Captain 0-0, 0-0 

V M C.A Ojieii Tourni'y — 

31en’s Siimk's — (Final) — .J. ('liaranjiva beat 
E. V. Bobb. 0-3, 3-0, 0-4. 

Men’s Doubles- (Final) -E. V. Robb and 
A C Peridra beat N. R. Suvaina and A. U. 
Gupte, 6-1 . 0-2 

Mixed Doubles — (Final) — Miss Leela Bow' 
E V. Bobb beat Miss O. Stebbim? and J. 
Charanjiva, 4-0, 0-0, 0-3. 

W'oiiK'u’s Sinjiles — ^(Fmal) — Mws Leela Bow 
beat 3lrs. A. B Aeott, 0-1, 0-1. 

Women’s Doubles- (Final) .—Airs. Iv. Bow 
and Miss Leida Bow beat Mrs. Coiigrovo and 
Mrs. Grilhtlis, 0-2, 0-2. 
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Western Tnflia Championships — 

Mon’s Doubles Final — -F FnneeandJ TalJida 
beat F IvukuljoMc and N” Kiislmaswaini, 
7-r>, 11-0. 

Women’s Sumlos Final •- -]\riss .lennv Sandison 
beat Miss boela Row, 0-2, 0-4 
Men’s Sitmles J'’inal J Palada beat F 
I’nneei , 0-4. 0-1. 

Mixed Doubles Final - Miss () Stebblnjz and 
J.. Diooke-Edw.iids beat Miss .1 Sandison 
and A 31 1) 1‘itt. O-l, 7-.". 

Women’s Donl)les Final — 3Iiss .T Sandison 
and Miss 0 SI ebbuitr walk o\ei 3liss 1^ Row 
and Alls K Row 

Wonien’.s 'roninanient 

AVoinen’s Doubles Final — 3Iis A R Aeoll 
and Mis (J .lolnistone beat Mis A D. 
WalwMi and 31 is Snlh O-.l, 4-0. 0-4 
Women’s Sintiles- Final —31 is N 31 bevien 
beat 3I1.S (,' .lolnistone, 0-7, 0-.‘{. 

International Alateh— 

3bij:osla\ia beat India 
hosnlts - 

H V Dobb beat F Knkiil)e\ic, 4-0, 0-4 

.1 1‘alada beat S. A Azim, 0-:{, 0-2 

.7 Cliaianjna ami Ts’ Krishnaswaml beat 
F I’nneee and F KiiknljevK , 7-.A, 4-0, 0-.‘{ 
F Pnnei'c beat Solian L*il, 0-0. A-7 0-4 
J Palada beat E V Robb, (i-a, 7-5 
J Chaianjiva and N l\i ishnaswaini 
F Pniieei and F KnknljeMc, 9-7, 7-s 

Calcutta. 

Hard Court (‘hampumslnp- 

Swlian bal beat L Rrooke Eduards 0-4, 0-4 
Mini’s Doubles - (Fin.il) Soban Eal and R 
1\ l)e beat b Riuoke Eduaids and W H 
S 31i( Ik Imoie. 7-r) 4-0, (i-4 
Women’s Smules —(Final) - Miss 31 AVood- 
eoi Iv beat 3Iiss llaisey .lolnistone, 0-7 0-2 
3Ii\ed Doubles — R (J 31a( limes and Miss 
I'hleen llom.iii be.il Sidi.m l.,il and 3Iiss 
liai Nev •lolnistone, 2-0, (>- 1 (»-•> 

Exliihit Kill Mat { b— j 

Kamilbon (Fianci). beat 1^ Pnme(, (Vuuo-! 
slavia), 7- .5, 0-2 4-(>, 7-.A 

Di'iiKal ( 'bampionslnps- 

Men’s Siimles- (Final) D A Hodtres beat 
AV. 11 S Miehelmoie 7-.'* 7-9, .5-7, 0-2, 0-1) 
Women's Snmles (Final) -AIiss .lenny 
Sandison beat Miss Row 0-4, i\-‘i 

Womim’s Doubles (Final) - 31iss Sandison 
and 31 IS (iraliam be, it 31 rs 3I( Keiiiiu 
Raker and 3liss Pariott, 0-4 O-l. 

Men’s Doubles— (Final) - b Riooke- Edwards 
and AV 71 S Alnbidmore beat 1) llodt'es 
and R (J. 31aelnnes, 0-4, 0-4, :>-0, .5-7, 0-1 

MKed Doubles- (Final) — D A JHod«£esandj 
3Irs. 31el\enna Raker beat R D AbuJnnes 
and Miss Jb Roman, 7-5, 0-4, I 


rntornational Match — 

YiiuoslaMa bent India, 

Results — F KukuReMe and F. Schaffer 

(Yn«o,sla\l.i) beat S b Sawdmev and D. 
A Hodfirs 0-1, :)-0, ‘1-7, 7-9, 0-4 J Pal- 
l.ida ( Vii^osla\la) bent AV H S Aliehelinorc 
0-4, 0-2, 0-2 F KnKiilJevle ( Viifioslavia) 
beat Kanbbir SbiKb 5-7. 0-2, l)-2. 


Karachi. 

Sind Cbampionslnps — 

31eii s Similes (Final) - R T Rlake bi^at 

R C. Daiy.inani, 7-5, 0-1 

Men’s Doiibli's- (I»’inal) -R S Iliranandanl 
and 1) VV. Rbojwani beat M P Dastnrand 
P Duisliaw, 4-(>, 7-.5, (>-4. 

3Ii\ed Doiible.s- (Final) - -M P. D.isfiir and 
P tJ. Dbisbaw beat R, 'P Rlake and Alis.s 
Diibasb, 0-0, 0-.’4, 0-0. 

AA’omi'n’s Slinili's — (Final) •- -Miss P R. 
Dm.sbaw beat 3Iiss 31 R Dlrislmw', 0-4, 5-7, 
0-4 

Women’s Doubles -Mrs Mawes ami 3Irs, 
Whistler beat Mrs. Relps and 3Trs Raiisou, 
S-0. ;l-0 0-4 

Noitb West India Cliamjiionships — 

Results - 

3 Ion’s Simile (Final) R, T Rlake beat 
Solian lail, 0-2, 9-7 

Women’s Smtiles (Final) - -Miss Diibash beat 
3 I 1 SS P <J Dmsbnw, 0-4, 0-2 

3Ieii’s Doubb's (Final) R 1’ Rlake and 
Ranbn Snmli beat Solum bal and Sbam- 
sbei Smiili, 0-2, 0-2 

3Ii\ed Doubles -Final -Miss Diibasli and 
lilak.' Ill at ,Mis.s ]'. <; Dinsliaw' and M P. 
Dastiii, 0-2, 0-.4. 


Lahore. 

Ainu Chamiijonslniis - 

Army Smjiles Final Miilla beat ClMiton- 
Keisl (semes mutilated) 

Vnin Doubles Final Chtoii- Reed and Rns- 
sel-Robeits beat .Alim bill and AVii^dit 0-1, 

0-0; (’>-2 

Punjab Cbamjuonsbipss- - 

A>teians Donliles Final Kainvai Dalip Smi/b 
and siindai Smiib lx at Condon and Heiiis- 
le> 7-5, 0-2 

3Jen’s Sinules Final - Piineee beat }*allada 
0-2. 0-4 0- '. 

ilen’s Doubles Fmab Pimeee and f’allada 
beat KukiiljeMc and Sehatlei 0-4, 12-10, 
0-1 

AV omen’s Similes- Final -Miss Seym onr beat 
3I1SS Stebbmii 0-1 , 0-1 

3Ii\ed Doubles -Final -KulknljeMe and 
3I1SS Rrwlie beat Sleein and Miss Seymour 
S-0, 2-6, 0-.‘4. 
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Women’s Doubles (Final ’ — Miss Bredie and 
Miss Stebbing beating Mrs Dodd and Mrs 
Addison 2-«, T-T), 6-4. 

Exhibition Matches — • 

Phiiiccc beat Ranblilrsingh 6-2, 6-2 
J>allada beat Sohanlnl, 6-2, 8-6. 


Lucknow. 

Oudh Gymkhana TonriKuncnt : — 

Mixed Doubl(‘s (Final)' — Ivulknljcvic and 
Miss Brcdce vv o. Jasbirsingh and Mrs 
J’cTsec. 

Men’s ,Sin«l‘‘s (Final) — rnncc\i< beat J’ullada 
0-a, 7-r>, 6-1 

Woinen’s Siiniles (Final.) — Miss Bredee beat 
Mrs. Canning 6-2, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles (Final)— l\i ishnaswami .and 
Brooke Etiwards beat I’niKic and l*ai- 
lada 6-4, 6-7. 


Madras. 

Madras United flub Tourney 

Result — 

Men’s Singles (Final) ‘Puneee beat Pallada 
6-4, 6-1, M-6. 

S r A A fliampionsliibs — 

Mixed Doubles - (Final) — Miss Stebbing and 
Jxrislinaswaniy lieat Mi.ss Parrott and Islam 
Aliinnd, 6-2, 7-.’). 

Women's Doiilde.s— (Final) Miss Stebbing 
and Mi.ss l*airott beat Miss llaiNey 
•Tohnslone and Mis.s Bonjonr, 7-0, 6-7 

Men’s Singk's— (Final) - Islam Ahmad beat 
Jta(liai>])a, 6-0, 8-6, 6-0. 

Men’s Doubles - (Final) — Xarayan R.io and 
Rama Rao beat Bbniiing.i Kao and Paitba- 
saiatbi Kao, 6-2. 6-2, 1-b 

M’onien’s 8nml('S- (Final) Mtss Leela Row 
beat Mi.ss Ji.ir\e\ Johnstone, (»- > 6 2 


HOCKEY. 


Bombay 

Aga Khan flip — 

Bombay Customs .. 

8t Patiiik’s Kaiaehi 
Gwalior Cup — 

Kiikee United ‘ A ’ 

G I. P. Hallway . 

Jepseu Cup — 

Titnen of Intlui 
St. Peter’s Uo.stel 
Replay. 

St. IVter’s ]Ios,el . 

Ttme't of India 

Cummins Cup - 
Re.sult - - 

B. B A' C f. Railway Regiment. 
Essex Regiment (Nasiiabad) 

Sliaiba Shield - - 
Result 

“A” Co>. 6id/lst. Punjab Regi- 
ment 

“B” Coy 3id/Jst Jhinjab Regi- 
ment 

Calcutta. 


New Delhi. 

Inter-Railwav 1’ouinanient — 
E 1 Hailwa> 
iM iV S M Railway 

( Alli'i a go.illess di.iw ) 

Karachi. 

Inter-Coinnumal Journey — 
Goans 
Hindus 

Kirkea 

Kirkee T^lam Tonrnann'nt -- 
Kirkee Oidnain'e SC. 

K II kee Sportsmen .. 

Lahore. 

Hot Weathei Toiiinainent — 

X W Railway (Loco) 

Punjab Rifles 

Madras. 

Madras United Chib Tourney — 
Med leal College 


1 go.-il 
Nil. 


1 go.il. 
A'// 

j\il 

Nil 

2 goals 
I goal 


2 go.ils 
Nil 


\i goals. 
1 goal 


2 gods 


2 goals. 
Nil. 


3 goals 
I goal 


2 goals. 
Nii. 


2 goals. 


Beighton Cup — 

Calcutta Rangers . . . . . 2 go.als. 

East Indian Railway . . . . Nil. 

Lakshmibilas Cup— 

Jhansi Heroes . . . . . . 2 goals 

Mahommed Young Men’s Assn. 

Allahabad . . . . . . Nil. 

Eaivan Cup — 

Telegraph R. C 1 goal. 

Armenians Nil. 


Telegraph R G Nil. 

South Indian Athletic Assn Tournament — 
.Hiansi Heroes . . . . . . 3 goals. 

Muslim United Club .. .. NU. 

Secunderabad. 

Fateh Mahlnn Gymkh.ma Tournament — 

Royal Wi\st Kents . . . . 3 goals. 

North Staffords Nil, 
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Football, Rugby. 

FOOTBALL. 


Bombay. 

Hovers rnp— 

Slu'rwootl Horostors . . 0 ^;onls 

York niul J.aiK s. . . . , 1 noal 

Natlkarni Cnp — 

C’olalia Unit I'd ... II "oak 

Hoinhay J*ort Vssn, 2 "oaK 

H<‘]ilay 

lioiiihav PoituaiK'Mo .^ssn. . 1 jj^oal 

C^)lal)a r United .. .. Xti 

Hnrwood ({'i\ iliaii Set! ion) — 

Ji IJ ('i (' I K.uhv.iy . 

Itoinbay (iyinkliana . . Hnam-rb-up 
liarwond leaiinr, (2nd Di^kKni) — 

Texaco C’liil) . . W’iniicru 

(Misloins .. . Hiiiineib-up 

Harwood Li'ajpie, (Military Section) — 

Hoyal Artillery (Hoinhav) . Winners 

Itoyal 'Warwiiks (Poona) HniiiV'is-iip 

(Jo^saue Clip-- 

H 1$ AC I Pailnay , 0 iroak 

Y M.C A Xtl. 

Mcakin Cup — 

Kssex H('iit, (Xasirabad) T aoals 

Sherwood Coresteis ( lloml)a\ ) .. 1 iroal 

Kxliihition Maldu's ~ 

India Sold li Afn< a team . 1 proal 

P.omhav Fiidians . if. 

Bonihax Mildaiv \l 2 "«».ils 

Indian Sold Ii Ati i< a team . .\ if 

Calcutta. 

Tidernal lonal Mat* li - 

India . .. 1 eoal 

Great Hr da in .. ,, .. A#/ 


Lea"ne Climnpionshi]'- - 
Malioniedan S]ioitim.i .. (M^mnors.) 

Dallioiisle and Mohan P>a"an (Hnnners-up) 

Call lit l.i (Second Dixision) - 

K P» l»ailMa> .ind Spoil 111 " I oiion (ti('.) 

I K \ Shield - 


Diiiham la"id Infantry .. .. 2 "oals. 

Kiim'.s K«)\al Kdlei 2 uoals 

Tile teams refused to fnltil tlie replay. 

Inti'rnat lonal Mat ( h - 

lOiiiop* ails .. .4 coals. 

Indi.ins .. A if 

'rin' Uest . . . . . . 4 coals. 

Jndian South Afiiia team .. 2 coals. 


Lahore. 

Hot AVeather Toninanient — 

Islaini.i Colh'ce, hahoie . 4 coals. 

Hast Siiriey Kect . . . .2 coals. 

Lucknow. 

Kei'l.in Clip— ' 

K f hallway Loco Shojis . 2 coals. 

K I H.iilviav KiMopean Inst diite A// 

Murrec. 

Mmn*e I'.K'Wi'iy Tomn.unent — 

I.<i. (‘btiis . 3 coals 

‘\lC^ll and Sid hi'i land Hichiandi is 

It ’ Team . A't/. 

Simla. 

Dm a ml Cup - 

“ I> ** Coi ps Smnals . . .3"oais 

Aicyll and Sut I k riand Ilichlaudeis 1 coal. 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. 

Hoinbay (rymlchaim Challencc Cup Tourna- 
nient - 

(floneesters (MIiow) .. XU 

Piinee ot M'ales’ Vtdunteers 

(Allahabad) . . XU 

The Teams h(*ld the Clip j-»intly 

Calcutta. 

All-Tndia Championship — 

Calcutta — 2 coal*' (1 penalty coal, 

1 try) . . . . ..10 points. 

Duke of Wellincton’s K<*cmient — 

(1 pt'iialty goal) 3 points. 


Presiddnx and Assam Tourney — 

Duke ol Mellmcloii's llcct. — 13 points (2 coals, 
1 trv) 

Hast Yoiks' -0 ])oints (I tiy, 1 penalty goal). 

Madras. 

Madras Tournament — 

Madras (Jyuikhan.r — 11 points (1 goal, 2 tries). 
Mofussil— 3 jioiids (I try). 



GOLF. 


Bombay. 


Bonihav Amateur Cliam]iion.slup — 


(1. P Paikenliam-VV.ilsli heal <1 C 

.SluriM', 

4 and .) 


Mei chants and Baiikeis* Cup - 


'I'lie Jollownm aie till sroios* - 

Seoi es 

lFomha\ Poit 33 list 

234 

Impel lal Bank ot India 

2 5(1 

B B A' C 1 K iilwaN 

2 17 

Staiidaid V'aMiiim Oil Co\ 's “ \ 

2“>8 

(J I P Kailwav 

2:>*8 

.lames l''lnla\ A (’ov , l.td 

250 

National Bank ol India l.td 

251 

National Clt\ Bank ol New ATuk 

254 

1* Chivstal A (’o\ 

255 

Hlendeld A Kemieih l.td 

256 

Kalh Dios 

261 

3'at.a HmIio- F leet IK \!L'eriei(‘s 

2(57 

Maekinnon Mai kenzie A Co\ 

271 

“ 3'imes ol India ” 

272 

Sw'edish Match Cov 

27 5 

Standard Vaeuiim Oil Co\ .’s “ D” 

288 


Calcutta. 

Amnlnir riijuuplojislnii oi linlla— 

]i. (JrnliMiii Smith (Koval C.ihiitta Cliih) 
hrat I S MaliK, s up aii<l 7 t«> play ( 
1u»Icm) 

iMci( haul’s Cup 

Fin \L K! SI i.TS (Division I ) 

.lanliih' SkluiK'i A Co “ \ " (W F U Aiuii- 
tlrll s:|) r.I.S, KikI a Co (K Allislir HO) 
r».'P5 , I’llirmah-Sla'II Oil Co ((j D I'Vuicstcr 
74) T) {() , Haliuci lia\oi(> A Co * A ” 
(11 (’ Itishop 04) "01 , .lauK's FiiiKu 

A Co , I, hi (( M Thoiuiai) 05) 5*51, 

AiuIk'W ^ ulc A Co , 1.1(1 ‘ V" (T l.ouuti<‘lil 
80) 55*J , MacNi ill A Co (I C ltaicl<<\ 
01) 50:i , Kilhui u A Co (104) 5(>(» , lUuiiral 
Pilot Sci’Mci' “A” (I* Colliiison <10) 570, 
Irnprrial Dank ol lixlia (A IVl AValKci 0.1) 
.57:i, Shaw Wallace A C<» (\ I*. Cliarahut 
Oil) .505 , Oillandcrs \rbulhnot A Co (H K 
.lackson 85) 580, liu])ciial CliiMiiical liidu- 
stiieis ( 1 ) ,1 Cumimiiu 05) .'>h 2, M( Lcod A C(» 
(114) .585. Iiu])cnal Tidaucjo Co (107) 
(500, Fast Indian Kailwav (105) (51.1. 
Port Coininissionci’s " A ” (10(») (iJO, 

Thos Dull A Co ((J IVl (hiiric S.i) (>-l , 
J*la(c Suldons A (roimh (148) OJJ, Noiinans 
Jtoss A (’o (F H Shuttlcwoi'th 0.5) (5.1.5 

Duisiox JI. 

Cliartorcd Dank (W’ (} M, Anderson (01) 

.5(5:)', Calcutta Fh'ctnc Suppl.v “A" (100) 
.5(57 , Turnei Morrison A Co , Ltd (F Cariol 
05) 570, Maekinnon Mackenzio A Co 
(L. P. S Bom IK* yt5) .571; ijinclaii Mwnayl 


S: Co. (R C. Owors 04) 58fi , National 
Bank ot hulia l.td (J B Cnnnison 80) 
.5‘)8 , Standard Vaeunin Oil C«). (.1 llarM'V 
08) . 508 , Bcltu: Dunlop A Co, l.td (124) 
(500, l.lovds Dank ktd (1 04) (500 , Hoimkong 
and Shanudi.ii Bank (105) (511 * Mt'rc'ntile 
Bank of India, l.td . (W T Diopial 88) 
(5I‘{ Deny:al Xairpur Bailwav (117) 613, 

.F Thoin.is A Co. (112) (»20 . Martin A Co 

(104) (521 , Andnwv Viile A (’o , l.td “ J5 ” 
(K S.i\at'( OS) (5‘24 , fJi'o H('n<ler-.on 
A Co (lot) (527 , “Tile Statesman l.td” 
(115) 027, Pivot t Chapman A Co (125) 
(517, Pott Commissionei s “B” (.F A’liilk* 
07) (*5). Moiaii A Co (110) (5()(» , Fastoiii 
B»ni>.il K.iilwiiN (1.37) 700 

DIMSTON III, 

Hoare Milli r A Co l.td (\V F Mitehellmnos 
82) 5(50, W'llliam Mavoi A Co (D H 
Vuille 8)) 577, l.oNidoHv A Lewi's (.Fas. 
On 06) ,585 (Bamoi»hc*iie Co l.td (lil. 
Thompson 02) (>05 , Kalh Dios l.td (114) 
(51 i DatrvA Co (11 5) (51 5 , Piici' VVatei- 
hoiise P<‘at. A Co (S 1. .tones 08) (517, 
Burn A Co (1 22) (51 0 , Bum an Bios At (’o 
l.t«l (10) (524 , .laidine Skinner A Co “ B ” 
(AV W’ Hinton 01)620; .Fessop A Co , l.td. 
(100) (>15 . D.iImk'I l.awoie A Co , J.ld “ B ” 
(100) (512, C.ihutta Flectric Supjily “ B" 

(105) (>5.3 , Denv.il Pilot Sorsiee ” B” (104) 
(550 , Mai’keri/ie |.\all A’^ Co ((1 C D AVilek 
OS) 8(5(53, Andnov Ahih* A' Co, l.td “C” 
( 108 ) 672 , P A' O Dank (128) (574 . Mai kin- 
tosh Bum Ltd (112) (>74 . Deiiaul Ch.imher 
ot Commeiie (P Peirv 05) (585, (>ita\ms 
.Steel A Co (11 5) 707, (Jl.ldstoue AVyllll* 
A Co (127) 725 

AA’omen’s Championship ot India- - 

Mis C C \iivwm hi'iit .Mis A A Mail 
1 ui» (18 holes) 

Colombo. 

(Vvlon Amateiii Championshiii - 

,T M Koheitsi>n heat D ,1 Lnllyel 11 and 0 
(.3(5 holes ) 

Nasik. 

AVestein India (’hampionship — 

Beeher heat Kidl.uid :> and 2 
Captain’s Cup — 

Seott heat Ki vnolds ( t'7 strokes) 2 np 
CInh Cup — 

Porritt heat Buthn 2 and 1 
Jtoinhav Ban vie - 

Mrs, Cardwell ( — ;{()) heat Mrs Morr ( — 4) 
2 and 1. 

Ladies’ Bovey (,’ompeti(ion — 

Mrs Tnvlis (Poona) ( — 14) 3 down. 

Mrs. Kerr (Bombay) ( — 4) 8 down. 
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LjkIk's’ Fouisoiiu's — 

]SIrs D.ivuh atul ^lr^ H)7— 32 75 

will 

Mis (Jri'i'iniiv aiiil Mi'^ liii'lis, lOJ— 2(i\ | Si], 
Militaij Ciij)- 

Th(‘ Jc.kIimu: Mores an* — 

Scotl A (» , 7(i -5 71 

l-aiiii. H S', \ I 71 

M(‘riy, S3 M 74 

Ijoiiibay (Iviiikh.in.i Cii]) (Stioke Conipetition on 

31,iii(lie.»|») 

Marsdeii, 73 1 (•'> 

|{ a l)a\n>s, S4- I I 70 

lliifliM 70 5 71 

I’attersoM SI - IJ 
II I* I>aMs (I7 21 7 5 

I’eaie Clip - 

Th( leadinu K'liii IIS aie as toHows 

J>a^ id ( lioiiibav) ( -4) 3 up 
I'rall (Iloinliaj ) ( - J) 2 up 
While ( llombaN ) {- 7) 1 up 
lieynolils (Uoiuliay) ( - 10) 1 up 
liulloek (lloiub.iN ) ( -0) all squares 
Mixed Kouisomes 

The leadiuij: letuiusare as bdlous - i 

Mis CaidNMll and Wliile 04 — 21 i 72) 1 

Mrs Davis and Caioll, SS^ — 14 ] — 73) 1 


Mis Jiud Ml. Kullaiid,04 10 7S. 

Mrs and Mr liuiles. 00 10 SO. 

Dresnieiit's Si lati h < 'oiuih't it 1011 — 

Canoll beat Maistleu 

Four Hall Foiirsoiues llo^c ^ I’lav 011 Jl.iiidieai) — 
Caiioll and Iiu;hs, 7 up 
MeCoriuaek and MeDowidl 0 up 

Ml n's Foursomes - 

Jlaikes and Kemp (Hoinbav) beat Carroll 
amt lieehei ( I’oona) 5 and I 

I’lesidenCs Cup loi Seiatiii IMa\eis - 

The leadiim SI OKS loi the Siaatih Players 
aie 

I>a\ Is ( lioiubav 71 
Maisdeii ( Vhmedabad) 70 
< 'aiioll ( Pooii.i) 70 
\bii(iombie (P.oinbay) 77 
Hei hei ( Poona) ^S 
Hiouuh ( Uomhav) 7S 

Poona . 

Piomb i\ -Poona \uuual iMalili — 

Sumle^ — 

Poona beat ilombay l>v I] points 
Foiiisoities- 

1 * 0011.1 Ik at Hoiiibay )»v '» points 


POLO. 


Bangalore. 

Han^jalore Dpim Handicap Toiiinev — 


Hoyal Deiean lloise t, uoals 

2nd Hjdeiabad baueeis 5 finals 

.Tunioi llandieap Tourney — ■ 

\eukata'.;ni • yoals 

lluy.il Dieean lloise 2 iroals 


Bombay. 

West el 11 India Cliampioushi]) - 


Ivashmii . 0 yoals, 

Pdio]>al 3 noal- 

Junior Touiiiament - 

Poona Hoise 0 uoals 

1 7th/2l st /Laurels . 5 iioals 

Calcutta. 

Cannieluud Cup — 

Hlaek W’ateh . . 0 eiiaL 

Assam . . . . . 3 <roak 

Hyderabad. 

lnt,er-Kemmen(al Touinanient — 

2n(i Imperjal Laneeis U s?ouls. 

‘ird Golconda Laniers (I uuul) . 3 goals 


Lucknow. 

lau know Spimv Touinanient r>th Hussars 
Cup- 

Ibtb lliissais Subalfeiiis . 4 goals, 

loth Hiissais “ A ' t i 1 goal) . 3 goals 

New Delhi. 

Pnme ol Wales’ ComiiMinoiation Toiiina- 
meiit -- 

tlaipui 1(1 goals 

Leo Di.ible.s 2 goals. 

Poona. 

Poona Open lLindii.i[) Toiiim \ — 

Jb.yal Diiian Horse . . S goals 

Piiblu* I'aiemies (2 goals) 7 goals 

iStibsiiliaiN Touiuanieut - 

Jlmkeipeis . 3 goals 

Jtoy.il Kngmeeis . . 2] goals. 

Rawalpindi. 

Muiiee HieMi'i y Toiiniarnent -- 

.Strit wbo.it ei s goals, 

r. A. V O. ('avaliy “A*’ . 3 goals. 
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WATER POLO. 

Bombay. 

Jnternationul MhIcJi-— 

Parsis.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. . 3 {;oals 

Eun)}»euns . . . . . . . , . . . . . , , . li goals. 


BOXING. 


Bangalore. 

n»a11«Mig<' coiitost lor Muldli'woi'^ht Chamjnon- 
blil]»s ot India . - 

ArUiur Siiiik'S (list (>1Ijs ) diew with 
(J unbolt .hi(dv (lust (5 lbs ) 

Tom Slu'pp.ird (S-2) (kolai) beat (Icoigi* 
Cowscdl (8-4) (lloinbav) on points 

Bombay. 

lionibay 1‘n‘sidency Araati ur ('baininon.shiiis 
JifmHls , — 

riy Weight C'hamiuonsliip -L 1' ClaiUson 
(Diitfenn Old Cadets’ Assoei.it ion) bisit 
il. A Johnson (V M C.\ ) on points 

itaiil.iimweight Chanifnoiishij) K li Miisa 
(/. h C- liC.igiie) lie.it SIg A Cowan 
(Diiihanis) in tlie toiiilli loiiial the releree 
stopping the light attei Cowan Jiad gone 
down to a count ot nine. 

Featherwciglit Chanipionsliip -Sig W 
Warbiirton (" A ” (>»ii>s Signals, Jvaiadii) 
beat K C. Sidliwa on jioints 

Lightaveight Chainpionship .1 C rithawalla 
(Z P. C Jii'ague) beat U C J.onias ((» I P 
Itailway) on jioints 

Welterweight Championshi]! -- L ,'Cpl T 
Aston (Olouei'steis) beat I'te T Wales 
(Ourhams) on }Hiints 

Middleweight (diainpionship — J) II Chatter- 
ton ((J. 1 P Jlailwa>) ko Pte Uedpath 
(Ihirhams) in tlu' seeond lound. 

Special 'J’hree-HonnJ Coiiled -J Kodd- 

Jano (N N II ) ko J. ,('l'l \tkinson 
(llo.Nul V>arwieks) in the tiist lonnd 

Inght-lleavyweight. Cli.impionship I* t e . 
Wilkinson (Dm hams) be.it C K. Dmhain 
((1. J I' Jlailway) in the seeond loiind, (he 
latter motioning to the reteiee that he toiild 
not e.iiry on. 

Ileavyw’eight Championshiji — P ]VIeMill.in 
ni. P C. J. Kailw.iy) beat J. llayeein 
(I'klsu Spoits Chib) on points 

Bombay Lhesideney Am.it eiu Senioi ainl Jiinioi 

Champioiishijis. 

The following weie the lesults . — 

Xo\ ICES. 

Junior Final Ost. 71b-. and under — B 
Kaiudayal (Sa-isoon's Inst ) heat A Pagdi- 
waJa (Bharda JSew High School) on points. 


.luiiioi Fniid 7st. and under — S. D’Souza 
(.\agpada House) beat Cadet Starr (“ Itui- 
h-iin ”) on ))omts 

Final Jimioi 8st and under* — Cadet Sbanker 
(“Dutteim”) beat D Patel (Bliaida Xew 
Jligh Seliool) on ])oint.s. 

NOVK’E I VTKUMElir VTE. 

Final Junior (5st and under - ,T Slirilal 
(Sassoon’s Inst ) beat M K (Inptt- (Pbardu 
-New High Sdioid) on iioints. An exielleiit 
eonti-st 

Final Junior 7Ht. 7lt)S ami under - (lopal 
(i!anp<it (Sassoon’s Inst ) beat A. Abianelie 
(N.igpad.i House) on points 

Final Junior 8st 7lbs and undei — M 

H/.ekiel (Nagp.ida House) beat 1) Sbrot! 
(Zoroastiian l.eagni') on jannts 

Final Junior lUst ullis and under -- Cadet 
Curry (“ Diillm in ”) be.it M Warden 
(HIuihUi New High Seliool), the uderec 
stojipuig the light in the tirst round. 

Nov 1 C i: Open 

Final Junior 8sl and undei --M Jacob 
(Nagp.ul.i Hoiim) V)(‘at L. Jlannnumt 
(JSagpad.i Hous(‘)on points 

Final Senior >Joviee Bantainwvlglils - Ptc. 
Caitwnght (Hreen Howards) beat J. Santos 
(Nagpadi Housi') in the seeond round, the 
relerei' stopping the tight. 

Final Senioi Novice Keatlierweights — l*to. 
Collins (Hrc'cn llow’aids) beat Pte Cook 
(W.irwieks) on points 

SKNIOK i\TJ;RMM)IVTI'’S. 

Final Senior Fe.itlii'iweiglits : -II .T Lino 
(Nagpada Jlon.se) beat J'te jJiown (Sbei- 
woods) on points Blown was dropped 
twKo m the third round 

Final Senior Welti'rw eights -Pte Whitting- 
ham ((been Howards) beat K. Sas.soou 
(Nagpaila House) tin points. 

Junior Novices. 

Final 5.st 71bs. and under* — 1). Abdulla 
(S.issoon Inst ) bi'ut M Siddiek (Petit 
(J>m ) on points. 

Final 7st 71l)s .ind iimlei - -Cadet H Mar- 
tyres (** Jlullei 111 ”) b('at H. Mistry (Zoroas- 
triau League) on ]>oiiits 

Final Sst, 7 lbs aiul nndi'r -Cadet Mody 
(“ Dutleim ”) beat E. Devitrc (Zoroas- 
tr an ia>ague) on points. 

Final Ust. and under: — Cadet C. Me- 
liready (“ Dulfeiiu ’') beat C. (Joutractoi 
(Zuiuuatriau League) on points. 
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Sknioe Novices. 

Final FIvwoight — VIo \V Thomas (Ovoon 
Howai(ls) heat M MahmooM (Y M (' A ) 
in the fourth nuiml 'rin* rt'tort'o Htoppiuu 
tho llfiht.. jVl.iliUKtod took a lot of ptiiush- 
ineut m vory plucky t.isluon Thomas was 
iiiiich tlic bctt(<r boxer ]w>',sc.ssirm a noo«l 
left haiul 

Final 1 a^^ht weights •- -T*tc Ho«lkins<.»n (Sher- 
woods) beat ,1 Sutari.i (/oioastiian Loai'iie) 
on points. 

Final Welt,i>i wemhts — IMe llanies (P. P. 
t\ r Kly.) bi'at L /Ppl Ibij'i's (Sheiwoods) 
the latter bnri'j: dis<jualilied loi hittiu!/ his 
mail wIkmi <lovvn in tJie ,s( (orid round 

SENIOR iNTEUMrOI (TKS 

Final Flyweijzht -N Dhaudidaduua (Z(»roa- 
strian J.eaj'ue) beat 1). I'anday (Zuroastrian 
Leamu') on points. 

Final Middk'wemlits -T‘(('. (’ook (Sheruoods) 
beat Pie. Doulile ((ireen Jlowaids). tiie 
medical otlucr intcrvcmuii at the cud nt tin 
W'conU round 

SK.VfOR OjM‘’N 

Final Flywmuhts -F .fosi'pli (Naspada 
House) b('at J*l(‘ Smith (Siieivvoodw) on 
points, a fast l»<uit. in mIhcIi both num took 
punishmmil 

Final B.intamueltiht -Pt(‘ ('rmldas ((Irccn 
Howuids) Iicat M I)iiv\ash (.Nayipada House) 
on iKiints A .s<‘rap]».\ scinmlilnn; bout in 
\\huh Dihva.sli was uiiUnky to lost* (la 
di'CiHion 

Calcutta. 

Hatthim Jiminv .Taini's (Poona) bent Itobin 

Neil (Calcutta) on points. 

Army beat CimIiiuih liy 21 iiointn to 17 

Kesults — 

Fciitlieiuei^dit -A L Mackerton (CiMlians), 
beat L -Cpl lh<»oke (lK*\ons) on ixunts 
b -Cpl Tliomiison (J’.lack Watch), iieal 
A Thaddeus (Ci\ilians on jiomis .1 .r. 
llutlitTloid (Civilians), beat Pie Itobcrls 
(Black Watch) on iioints 

Flywi'if'bt. * -Cpl (Jrav (Blaik Wateli), beat 
F 1) Santos (CiNilians) on points 

Hantamweiuht - Pte Smith (Black Watch), 
beat A Isaais (Cnilians) on ])oints J, - 
Cpl Klnien (Fast Yorks), beat P 
Stapleton (('iMlians) on points 

Liirhtwemht . F C If Beid (Cixihans) 
iicat Pte Calcott (Devons) on jioints 

Middlewembt b -Cpl. Wardrop (Black 
Watch), beat, Nilson (Cnibans) on i»omtw 
L Carr ((^i\ilians), beat J.. -Ciil (iainham 
(Devons) on points 

Wcltorweidht — I’tc IVl.xhale (])c^ons), beat 
T. Nicholas (('iMliaiis) on iiomts Ptr 
I)avis (Black Watch), beat J II. JIaik-y 
(Chilians) on iioints Pte JJates (Black 
Watch), i^ot a wo his opjionent iailijn{ to 
turn up. 

Light-Heavyweight : — A. A. Arratoon 
(Civilians), beat Pto, Alexander (Black 
Watch) on points. 


All-India Intc'i-B.nlway Tc'am Championship: — 
K I n beat (O.l.p ) Baihvay. 
fxrsiilf'i ' - 

Fhwc-iglit — N Sacked! (E 1 B ) beat C. 
Boccpic (til P ) on ]ioints. 

Bantamwc'iuht -T C,ndo/.a (HIP) Iioat 

i. b’Fsti<nme(F I K Ion point". 

FcMtbeiuemht -K Ilaidinii; (F I B ) beat 

A .bines (D |.p ) on jinints 

be'htueiubt D bom.is (C I P) knockcsl 
out 'I' .Mason (FI K ) on points 

Welter^^ei'.dlt • S BoM*tt (E I H ) bc'iit H. 
Stewait (C 1 J* ) on jioints 

.Middlc'weiulit -I Can (F 1 U) boat 

AV Can (tl.l P.) the i(‘tc'rc‘e stojiinng the? 
Imht m the second loinid. 

bight-Tl('av\ wemht D K Chat (ei ton (('{ 1 
J‘ ) bcMt AV Smith (F I K)on[)oints 

H<‘av\ woicht •- P Boc epic (H 1 P) Imat 

T. C.ihoon (F I I? ) on iioints 

Spec'ial Fights - MilJei (P. j\,) beat H. Hiern 
(N \V ) on points 

1). AlcDc'imott (N.AV ) bc*nt 1). Binmbely 
(M S A! ) oM points 

V C.iri (N B ) boat b .Niinks (M S.M.) 


Jubbulpore. 

(luiibo*il .fac’k bi'at Full Ah'icBant on points. 


Lahore. 

Anu\ and Air Fotc*e Individual 
Champioiishiiis - 

Fhw'eight -Pte* F AVainer (1st Bn Noitolk 
llgt.), bc'Ut Pte P Fain‘ll(2ncl Bn P. ot 
AY, Vols ) on jioints 

Bantamweight b -Cjd B Lewis (bst Bn. 
K S bJ ) t he holdc‘ 1 , Iicat Pus F ^J'hciinpsou 
(2nd Bn l.ancMsliiM‘ Piisihc'is) 'I'he lelcii'o 
discpi.ihticd '('hoinpson in the thiul lonncl for 
holdmir. 

Fc*at hci wc'ight -Pte* E lOail (1st Bn. 

bc'ic estcs"hiie Rgt ), bc>at Sig. AV, 

AVai bill ton (“ A " Coijis Signals) on points 

Light wc'iaht Pte B 'riuimas ^Ist Bn. 

K S b I ), beat Cpl AV AValtcas (1st Bn, 
Lc‘ic*c*steis!uM* Bgt ) The lattei let lied m 
tin* tlnid lonnd owing to an mjnied e\e 

WcdterMcmdit Pte* AV Sillis (1st Bn 

Sc)mf‘i"C*t b I ), lieat Pte T. Oiuclge (2nd. 
Bn J\ D S B ) on points 

iMicldlewc'ight.-^- b -Cjd. E. DiboH (1st lin. 
East Sniiey But ), bc>at Pte H. BiocJkes 
(2ud Bn P cif AA\ Vol".) on points 

Light-Heavyweight. — Pte. I. Morns (Ist Bn. 
Somciset, L T ), knocked out L.-f’pb I.nppln 
(2n(l Bn. AWdeh Rgt.) in the second round. 
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lleavy wcitrht 'I’-L-lidi J iM<‘K(*n/.i(’ 
N ’* l$iU,rr\, K Jf \ ), Innt I. -(’pi 
J 4 ltl(‘l>o\ (2ii(l Itn \Yt‘lch K'Jtt ) on points 

Otiicins’ Wrltoi wi'iulit . liUnit \ L (luin(‘\ 
llicliinond (1^1 lin I\ S l> I ), Ix'.it 2inl 
l.KMit It I* Nonim (1st lln Loyal Hilt) 
thr n1(‘T(‘«' stopplin' tin* Imlit in tin* tliinl 
101111(1 

Ollns'is* Ia'.'lit-H(‘!i v\ \\( I'jrlit -laiMit 1> .1 1* 

VVi'ld (1st Hn (’h(".lMn‘ H 't ) lw.it P-O. 
A .1 Kcnin'dv (Jlitli \ (' H \ !•' ) on points 

Mussoorie. 

Arinv and An Koko Individual 

('luun]>ionslnps - - 

Jlosults — 

Klywi'iuht 'I*t(‘ Kiiial (T'lnnn ol \Val(*s 
VoInntiM'i n), l)(‘n1 IMt* .Iniin's ( IliiinpshiM* 
lU'i't ) on iHunts 

Jlantaniwcij'lit - -L-CpI Lewis (l\ S L I ), 
ko l‘te Wallu'i (Ivist Yoiksliue Heut ) in 
the tli'si lound 

}<’(', it hei weiiiht Le-<'pl Kn(‘hn (Last 

Volks), he it L-CpI Aldiidin* (Heds and 
H<‘its ) on points 

Jauhtwi'mhl - -CpI. Seolliek (Hast Yoikshne 
Heyt ), heat l‘te Unit (K S L I ) on points. 

Weltei weifiht -L-('pl ^Yaldlop (Hlaik 

Wat(h), heat 't’|>i l»'it/diujj;h (Ko^aI 
Dragoons) on jioints 

Dliddlewenrht I*te Coh'inan (K S L I ), heat 
L-('l»I Uihholl (I'iast Sin levs) on ])oints 

liijulit Heiw wi'iirht L-(’pl Uip|unu (The 
Welch He^t ), heat Dim lledl(*tu (Last 
Sui ie\s) on points 

lleavN wemht . Pte \nsell ( Beds and Heits), 
ko L -(’pi lattlehoN ('I’he Welch Heut ), 
in the thud round 

Arniv and .Air Koiie Tenn ( 'hainjuonslups — 

Last Slllle^ Hejit , heat the Ho\al Uiauoons 
by S hout.s to :J 

Kesults — 

Jtantamvienrht.- -Pte Smith, (Last Siiiiej-.) 
heat Tpi (iatland, (Ho\al Diairoons), the 
leteiee stopplin' the lljilit in the second 
round. 

Fe ithei wemht Pte .Tackson, ( Last Sun e\ s) 
beat Cpl Alc(’aith\, (Koval jiia^oons) on 
])oints 

Jauhtweinht --(Kiist Sliunj) Pte lluekle, 
( Last Sin M‘\ s' belt L ('jd .laekson, ( lio>al 
Diaijoons) on points 

LlUhtvveniht — (Second Stiiin/) —Pte Uiidlei 

* ^]last Sune^s) beat Tpi (.’oles, (Hoyal 
Drajioons) on points 

Liphtwoifdit -—(Third String) — Dmr Manger. 

i Eaat Surreys) beat Tpr. Itankmore (Ko> al 
)ragoous) on points. 


W'^eltei weight — (Second Stung) — Cpl W’^ilson, 
(Koval Diagoons) ko Pte Aldridge (Last 
Sun ess) in the tiisf lound 

Weltei w'eiglit - -('rinid Stung) —(’pi .lones 
(Koval Diagoons), bi'iit. Pt(* O’Sullivan, 
(Last Suiievs) on points 

Middleweight-^- ( Lust Stimg) — L /(’pi Uiboll 
(List Smievs) be.it L (’pi (’hund.v on 

points 

Middh weight (S e ( ond String) - -T)mi, 
Kedl(*in. ( lOast Mil levs), be.at 'ryu Mi Neilin 
(Kov.i! Iliagoons), tin* reteiee Htoyijuiig the 
bout in t he ilist lound. 

Ueivv weight -Pte Dulling, (Last Suiievs) 
b(‘at Sgt llunston, (Jtoval Diagoons) on 
yioints 

Welteiweiuht Fiist Stiing) -'I’yn 

Fit yhugh. (Koval Dragoons) l>eat Pte. 
S( orting, ( lOast Sun ev s) on jioints 


Nagpur. 

Weltei weight Title --(iimboat Jack (holdei) 
beat Battling Kid .lames on juunts. 


Rangoon. 

Ivid D'Silva (dsl llh), (fi'at iK'rvvi'ight (’ham- 
yiioii ot Burma) beat Fall Bilhnioiia (Pst. 
4 lb,s ) (Mody Bi It holdet) on yioints. 

>.'i<kv Sullivan (Sst Jilh.s) (Bantamweight 
(’hampion ol Mal.iy i) Iv () Young (londii* 
(.S.st 1.5 lbs ) 111 (h(‘ sicomi round 


Robert sonpet. 

Welt ei weight Chamiuonship ol India *- - 

Weltei weight (lunboat Jaik (holdi'i) beat 
Batllmi’: Kid James (Poona) on yioints, 

Secunderabad. 

Welterwi'ight (’hamyiionshiy) of India. — 

(binboat Jack, (lOst (Jibs), licat Battling 
Kid .Lun.'s, (l().si lillhs), the latter’s 
second, s throwing in tin* towi'l in the ninth 
round 

(lunlioat Jack (holdi'i) K. () Kid .loe Bi'igh 
(South Atiica) in the thud loiind. 

Dliddleweight (’haniyuonship of India* — • 

(lunboat Jack (lOst 4 Ib.s ) lieat Fall Mei- 
ehant (1 1st ) on yioints 

(Junboat Jack beat Kid (’bailie, the lattei 
retiiing at the end ot the sivth lound 

Middleweight ( ’ham jnon ship of Soiitli India — 

Arthui Suaies (list. 4 lbs.) boat Fall Mer- 
chant (11 st.) on points. 

Gunboat Jack beat Arthui Suarcs on points. 
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Bombay 

The following W( rc tli(' j)la(‘injf!s - 

l'> IVlih' ('vdt' 7{ac( - 1 ii I^lalcolni (M K 
S T), J A Jv Hast, mi (S,i.ss.mi.m VVlur- 
Icjs) , .} W 'rntnri(('lmsf ('liiiM h Old 
4 S .1 Sliiofl (S.iNs.mi.m Wlii'idi'is) , .'1 >’ 
r IVddi'i (limiibiiy Ainati'Ui \thh‘tn rlub), 
t> S. Al. Sayi'd (Jiombay .Ainah'iii AtliL'tJi 
(.'lull). Tunc • ^7 nuns H .secs 

The hi]) ])ii/(*s AVen vmhi hy Malcolni .ind .1 
(iuiinl 

fiO Mill' IJncc —J.A li Malcolm. 1 ’ 

K. (rcirard 

'Pat a Scliools hlncld— 

Ojvcn Mvciit,'> 

IdO \aids I (} Wali'li "J. AV (iaitclv.d 
1’ S‘in<-os 

TJU Aaids Hnidlc'- 1 !’ '<anlo^ , 2 VV 

(iailch , ;{ r» Kodi mne^ 

Q 11 lit ci Mile -I S Hose . 2 11 (iaiiielv.o 

(1 Walsh 

One AFi)(* -- 1. S O'Soiua , 2 J \inies , 

1) .losepli 

(Aele llaie -l.K K J’.itel , 2 !’> !S S\eil 
J A J’uUeison 

llitih .lump J. (' StaiileA , 2 IJ\<is K'haii 
2 I' Santos 

l/onu .Ininj) 1. (» A\aMi, 2 1* S.inlos, ;>. 

1 I’eiMia 

J’ole .lump 1 .( O'Sih i , 2 . I* S.intos , 

li .Misipntli 

Thtounni the Om Kct liail I O Walsh, 
2. r Hodi j^'iies , ,! \\ (ienaid 

1 iidei 1(> I'i Vents - 

10(1 Viids - 1 II Cliiiles, 2 V Smith, 

2. (' Mevei 

120 Aim's IJnidlis 1 (’, Stanlev 2 <i 

Mistn .‘I V Sill jt 1 1 

Quiirtei Aide - 1, (' Jleani , *2 K Shote. 

;i. 1) I'laiidiiis 

Halt Mile - 1 .1 Va/ , 2. H Shoie , ’J. A 
il llssein 

Ilieli .Imiip 1 <i III id 2 II A'hyte 

2 O Mist IV 

liomr .hinip ! H spon 2 V Smith 

(' Heaiii 

1(10 Vaids 1 A Iv'iaiMi/, , 2 31 Moituii , 

I) Madia 

220 A .mis (Jabiiel Canto , 2. <» Doimlas, 
2. M Cun an 

]00 A aids - 1. H Koaeh , 2, Fakiuddm , 

2, 31 Cm ran 

'J’lm-ot-AVai (Open) — Jihardu Xew Hifzh 
School. 


Champion School - St Alan ‘.s Tlii-h Seliool. 

Individual Championship (1. Walsh 
(Chiist Chun h Jli^h Seliool) ’ 

Aledahsfs _(j WaKh (horni .lump), ]f 
lloaeh. (100 A aids undei 12), Clilt’md 
St.inlev. (120 A aids Jlindlcs nnilei 1(5) 

Women \s t)ne-Mile C\ile Kaee - 1 Miss M. 
Jleaden, 2 AIis.s AV'ehsti 1 , Miss llhaniimati 
(Jolviildas 'I’line .2 imns r»l 2-.A .sir.s 


Intel Colleyiate (’liaiiiiiiunshiji — 


The lollovnm; vveie the Jesuits -- 

10 Aides Walk --1 S 11 Kiitai (0 31) 2 

K Jt Deshpaiide (W ), ,{ ]) |) .Jnimlewala’ 
(M ). rime 1 honi, 10 iiuns 

2 Miles Hoad Hai e I AV It liasim ((; ) 

2. K S .S.||\|(S| \ ). ,J. \ Alene/iCs (.St \) 
Time Hi mins 21 2 A si (s 

lloMim 120 Ihs and iiiidei -| y Semieiia 
(<•’ M ), 2 .1 I-: D’Sa (SI \ ) 

1 to Ihs and nndei i F \\' |>.,l^ /^t A ) 

2 C S Kiishnamiiilj (0 Al ) 

4^. Mde.s (‘loss Count n Jtiin -| A' It lia.snir 
(*• 2 C S Kiishnammt] (O Al ), 2 

K A liiiuieme (SI \,) 4’iiiie IM mins.’ 

I 4 2 A sees "ew Iteeoid 

20 Allies (A < le Itaee - |. |{ .1 Alistn (St X) 
“• I’ Jiahoo (St \ ), ,{. |i Al Casta ki'i 
( K C A Jt I S ) Time | hoiu, j.j muis 

AO se(s ^ev\ lO'ioid 


\\ i e't lim;. 1 20 Ihs .md 
Saim.ilkai (W ), 2 15 M 
I to Ihs am) undei J 
2 I) O Oadie (O M ). 
Ovei 140 Ihs 1 \ .) 

Al Nanaval)(S) 

,A0 A aids Suiin ] p A! 
2 Jt Jl 31 Colah (S ), 2 
'I'lnie 21 I '.A SCI s .\(\v 
Halt Mile Sunn I J* 

2 \ It hasnii (O M ) 

Time J I mins 112 Ask 

200 Aanl- Sunn (Kelav) 
Oiant Alt (Inal, 'rnni* 
Neu Itecoids 


iimlej I. It, S* 
I'njan (0 M ) 

!■’ M Shi oil (W ); 

\FMiJai (SI X), 2. 

lOiaiiieha (St. X ), 
V It Uasnii (0 AJ). 
liet Old 

Uhaiiieha (S|, X ), 
2 N C Mehta (I ), 
•S Aevv Iteioid 

-I. St AaMers, 2. 
1 Hums 21 2/.A .sec.s. 


Cole Vault -I .1 .hiiueson (| ), 2 . II Itiheiro 
(St X), 2. C S Kiisimammti (0 M ) 
Heitdit lOteet New Keeoicl 

Hall Mile itnn I. .1 .laiiiesiMi (1)2 A' Jt 
Casnii (O M ) .5 IJ Itiheiio (st x"), 'j'nmi 
2 mins H) 4 A sec s 


100 A aids - 1 , Jl Kiheiio(Sf, V ), 2. .J .fainr- 
son (I), T C. D'Costa (S ). Timo: 
10 2 A K*c*s 

Hiyh .Iiniifi -I. .1 .lami'son (j ), 2 . K J 
.Jaioh ((.' Al ), i. r C JCCosta (S ). Height . 5 
leet 2 inches 

120 A'anH Hindles - j. j .Jameson (J ), 2 . 
H Itihejio (St X), 3. K, V. JAliamluikar 
Time, not taken. 
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Ladies’ 75 Vaids * — 1. Miss M. A Coiea (St. X ), 
2. Miss L D'Cofeta (St. X ), [i. Miss Y. 
tJocllio (St, X ). 

220 Yaids • — J. Tf KilM'iio (St \ 2. J. 

Jameson (I ), J. T. K (Jiiaiidy (<« M ) Time 
24 2/5 bees. 

Lour JiiHip • - 1 • Jameson (I ), 2. H ItlOoiio 
(St X), :{. K V lOiainiai kai ((J M ). 
Distance —20 leet 4 nn'lies iS'ew Itecoid. 

Hop, Step and Jump -1. J J aim son (t ), 
2. H Itibeiio (St XK .‘i. H J Smith (W ) 
Distance— 41 leet J\ Jnclies. New Itecoid. 

440 Y'ards - 1 J Jaim'sim (I ), 2. Iv V 

Dhandaikar ((i M ), J. H. Jliheiio (St X ). 

300 \ai<ls hadies’ Relay -1. St Xa net’s 
t’olle^e Time 45l/:>see.s 

One Mile I V K Dasnit ((J M ). 2. A. 
Mem'zes (St \ ), 3. ('. S Ki ishnamnrti 

((il.M ) Time: 4 minutes .58 2/5 secs 

JSew Jteeiud. 

Piittinu the Shot -1. J Jami'son (f ), 2. 

K Jacob ((J iM ). 3. S J. Muiia.selh (St X) 
Distance -JO i<H*t 3 inches 
One Mile Relay -1 (Jiant Aledieal Collette 
Time 4 mins 4 sei s 
TiiK-o-Wuf —(Jiant Medical ('ollcfic 
Individual Ch impionshii) - -J. Jameson 
Champion Colh'jti' ► -St X.imcis 

G. M (Jiant Mislnal St X St Xaneis, 
W WilHon. I IsiiMiI, S Sydenham, R C 
iV K I S.*- lilphinstone and UoNal Institute ol 
Science. 

Open Amateiii Atlilet it, Meet mu - 
Jlesultb — 

100 Yaids -1. J. Castelhno, 2. (J W 
Seauei, 3. P. Swecne\. 'rune 10 1/5 sets 

lliuh Jumf) -1. (J J ('onto, 2. D R 
ihithiun, J. P. A. 1) iw-ion Distantc -.5 It 
5 ins 

120 Yards Hiiidles 1. L Roiiiei, 2. C X 
Milne, Tunc. l()J/5seis. 

Putt inu the Shot - -1. J R Seott. 2. H S 
Lynn, :}. X Piiebtle\ l)l>^lance— 34 K 
• 0 ms 

220 V iiuls -1. P SMcencN, 2. Heredi.i , 
3. (jt. W Scauei Time: 21 1 /.» M*es 

Women’.s 75 Yaids Race -1. Pearl Abiaham 
and Ploirie Mauashi (dead-heat), 3. Sheila | 
Kinan. Tunc 10 2 '5 sees. 1 

Lonu Jump 1. P A. Dax^son, 2. P C 
Woodcut K, 3, P Sx\eeue> Distance -lO it 
0.J ins. 

One Milt W^alk —1. K. G Naii, 2. M R \ 
Jjer, 3. D Jl Mastei. Time 8 mins, 5 sets 

440 Y'ards - '1. B J Gardner, 2, Heredia; 
3. L. lltanei 'rune . 54 bccs, 

Pole Vault --1 (J H Jones, 2, A Miskieth 
3. G. K, Xunder, Distance — 8 ft. 6 nib. > 


Women’s Cycle Hate Half Mile.— 1. X. K. 
Mibtry, 2. P Vajifdai. 

One Mile — 1 B David, 2. A (/urderoi, 

3. T V Jlamehandra Jiao. 'Time : 4 mms. 

1 /5 .scftt 

One ]Mile Cycle Ilaee -1. B Malcolm, 

2. A K Bist.ani, J ]. K, Jimmy Tune. 

2 mins 52 1 /5 sees. 

Women's .PM) Yaids Helav — 1. Sii Jacob 
Sis.sooii Jt'vvish School. Tune 41sei*s 

One Mile Medlev Relav —1, Customs. 2 
G I P Railway, 3. Bombay City Police. 

'I’he women's 75 \aid lace, which lesulted m a 
dead-beat between Pe.nl Mnabam and 
Pbniie Menashi, was inn od auaui, Miss 
Menusbi wmmnu t hi'^ t ime 

Tbiee Alile — 1. ^Itendoma, 2, P. 11 Glntkar 

3. J* B Vaidxa 'rime 17 mins 12 sees. 

Half Mill' - 1 R Davis 2. llnnebandra 
'rnk.irani, 3 11 X, Uchil 'Time 2 nuns. 

8 4/5 secs 

Lahore. 

Pnnjal) Amatcui Cbampiorishi]»s * - 

Poll* Vniih -k A Sli'iti I , Distance lift. 
3t ms .Illinois Jl 1\ Sinuha 1. Distance 
8 ft If; ins 

OiK' Mil<“ -M inuaisinub I 'rune: 4 mms. 
40 7, '10 seis. 

Shot Putt /ilnii Ahmad 1 Distanci* 40 It . 
101 ms 

100 V.uds - -(Ileat.s) J Halt. (1st l(n Cbe- 
shiM's) eieated .1 new piovmei.il leeoid, bis 
time beinu t) 8/10 sees 

100 \ aids (Juniois) -Akbai Khan 1 Tune: 
1 1 .secs 

4 to Yaids (Jimiois) — Pnthipalsmuh 1. 
'I’lnic 50-4 .sees 

Lonu Jump — Tehlsmuh 1. Distance 21 ft. 
101 ms. 

Hiuh Jump (Women) —Lena Myeis 1. 
Distance 3 tt ins 

Jlunimei 'I’hiovv -Piasci l.--Distancc 102ft 

8^’ ins 

Javehn Tbiow (Whimen) — X' Ba\tei J 

Di'^taiu e 08 It (inch 

Javelin 'I'biow (Juiiioi) Manchailal 1. 
Distance 1 4 { Icel 

Lonu Jump (Jimiois) - Maiiolnilal 1. Dis- 
tance 1 0 leet 7 i inclies 

Hiub Jump — Iv A Shaft 1 Ueiuht 5 feet 
51, imhes) 

120 Y.iivls llnidlos . - Jciinmus 1. 'I'liue: 

J(i-2 secs. 

Halt Mile (Juniois) . — A.shliaq Mohd. 1. Time : 
2 mins 201 sees 

100 Yaids — J Hart (.Arnbala) 1. 'Time 

10-2 bees 

50 Yards (NV'omen) — X. Baxter 1 'Time: l> 
4/5 secs. 
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440 Yards. — L. H. Thoipo 1 
sees. 

Time: 531 

50 Yaids (.Tuniois) — Akhai Khan 

0 sees 

1. 

Tunc • 

440 \aids — Dial Singii Tlrju 
60-8 sees. 

J 

Tune 

Tliree Aides - Kiniiaq Singh 
Joinnis 3 7/10 sees 

1. 

Time 

100 Vaids (Women) — N Baxtei 
12-6 see^ 

1 

Tune 


.lavpliii Tluow : — Ilazaiil Bahnian 1. Dis- 
tance 173 ft. 2 2/5 mchca. 

220 Yaid^ - J: Wliiteside 1 Time; 22 
7-10 vspcs. 

Dimmis Thiow (NYoinon) M. iiCwis 1. 
Distance 4S l( i im li 

8SO \hi(1s — Kingh I Time* 2 mma. 

3 7-10 soi’s 

8(> \ards Hnidlcs (Women) -V Matiiewb 1. 
'rune, j 5-0 .secs. 


PIGSTICKING. 


Meerut. 

Kadi I Cup — 

lion .1 Haiinllon DnssoUV “ Lindv Loo”, 
Winnci. 

Ml .\.M Tcai lior.H “Cunnuistei ”, Kunnoi-up. 
11 caw weight Hog llunfi'is Cup - 

Mrs Wlutofields' “Milk Piunh,” Captain 
H«u\ov’s " Hattlei,” Mi Noiman's ” Kiia- 
zipui.” 


liight Weight - • 

('aptain Hai\e\‘s - spider” and Captain 
ttheiton’s --Heluge” Dead heat; Mi. 
liongihu’s “ lied Chiury ” 

Poona. 

Hhiina Ciij* — 

Lt W It 'J'urner. 11. A , on “ (Soldeii Shred.” 


ARMY RIFLE SHOOTING. 


A'o^•C^^Tl{ VL M 


'I'Ih' following .nc (he lesuUs ot the \iniv 
llifli' A.ssoeudjoii (Imlia) ^ou-Cen(lal niatihc'-. 
19, ‘53 31 - 


The JiiiooivE lioM) cn*. 


2u<l Bn TJic K O V Light Inl.mtiy 

957 

The Nanpara Ci'i*. 


8 1‘1 2nd K. () Y Light Juiantry 

213 

1 ri 2nd ]\ O 3 laght Intaiitiy 

209 

J l‘l 1st Bn The Noitolk Ih'gmv’iii 

190 

1 J’l 1st Bn The Bulls 

1(.5 

I’HE 1vIA<;-15MI’EKOH’s Cl'P 


2-1. "»th I’uuj.d) Hegimeut 

5 5 >5 

2-1 41h Puni.di llegunent 

4,HM» 

2-2iid K L. <) Cmkha Hilles 

4..59‘’> 

3-1 7th Dogra Ih-gimeiit , 

4.037 


88TH CAIlNiTIC' J^J'A^TnY 3JL.M01J1AL 


Thk C\ w vroiti': \\oomj;n Mills Crr 


.5 IM 

2-1 41 h Pi.njal* Kegmii'ui 


7R0 

1 IM 

'I’he Nepal l'j-.eurt 


6.59 

3 ri 

.hud lutautrv Bu 


645 

2 I’l 

'riu* Ni'p.il Kseort 


641 

T 

ill, I’KIM'E OF W VLES (M lI.ERKOTL 

\) Cup, 

J IM 

•2-1 .5tli IMiuiah llegunent 


284 

1 IM 

2-1 5th Bunj:ib lii'gnnent 


271 

8 IM 

l-2nd I’unjati Ih-gimeiit. 


256 

1,5 I* 

1 Ist I’atiala Itajmdei Sikhs hit. 


256 


'1 HE O’Mooke Ckeioh Cur 



Isl I 

l.i under Bat lala l.amers 


594 

(M ( 

; See Ti * \ ’ No 2 team) 

IsL 

548 

11; 

1 under Patiala l.aneeis 


(-• \ 

•• Siphi Id 3'p Nh» 1 team) 

1st 

515 

11; 

iijiiider Patiala Lamers 


Hi Sinln 2nd Tp No 2 team) 1 81h K, 

, E. 

384 

D 

Cavahj (" A ” Sipi 3 Tp ) . 



(JOLJ) Cl J’ 


2-15th Puiijah Regiment 

2 08H 

2-2nd l\, 15. () (Juikha Rilies 

. 1 ,.592 

1-1 7th Dogra Regiment 

1 , 4.58 

3-1 nil Sikh Regiment 

1,4.55 

The RAnj.iN‘'OX Tuopin. 

IK) Wmg 2-1 5th Punjab Regiment 

1 ,380 

B Coy 2 - 1 4 th Punjab Regiment 

1.280 

C Coy l-5th R Gurkha Rifles . 

L229 

A. Coy. l-5th R. Gurklui Rifle-s . . 

.. 1,216 


Tm-; Mu’Duii Countuy Cup. 

M C (’ov 2-I.5th runjah llegiineiiL .. 400 

M (; (’ov I-7Iti llajFMit Kegnnent- . 4.51 

M (J Coy «l-l .5tli I'unjah Jh'gimeiit 42HI 

M. U Coy 4-.')th Mahratta Light Inf. .. 420 

THE FlUNClS Memokul lU'P. 

No i team 2-l5tli Ihinjab Ih^giment . SOU 

No 1 t(um2-2nd K 15 O. (lurklia ililh‘S 761 

i No 1 tc‘am 3-] 7th Dogni llt'gimeiit . . 744 

1 N'o. 1 team .1-1 ith Sikh Itegiinent . . 73& 
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Till-. TUAlMNd J5ATTALIONS (TU». j 

tJo. 1 tcMin l()*2ml Punjab lU'iiiiucni . . l,04r» 
JNo. 1 team KM 5th J’unjab ll(‘^;inn'nt ‘JMG 

No I team 10-71 li Itajput .. 1)41 

No. 1 tuam J 0-1 Ht. Punjab Jtcicmuuit . 707 

Till-: GniKiiA Cri* 

No. 1 Irani I) Co lO-l.ltliF. F Jtillr^ 273 

No 1 train P Co 2-l)tb (fiiikba Ililh‘,s . 202 

No. L traiiiT Co l-4th PWO (Juikha fill 242 
No. 1 train T Co. I-2nii KFO (Iniklia Hit. 2.i4 

ftHTH (KllNATIC INI-'A.VTIIV li <> (iOL!) CUI* 

No. 1 tram 2-1.5tli Punjab R<“<;nnrnt .. 771) 

No. 1 tram :M7tli Doma lirpimu'iit . 70M 

No. I t(‘ani 2-2n(l KFO Gurkha llillrs . . 7.54 

No 1 tram .‘i-lltli Sikli llri.'imrnt .. 0.54 

Till-’, Madras Giards Diwond Jitbilkr 
SIIIKLI) 

Allahabad Coni mjiriil , A F 1 2 007 

1st Iln G 1.1' Ity. . A F.l . 2,445 

2n(l Pii M F S M Jlv ildU's 2,421) 

The Simla JKflrs, A F I .. . 2 1)12 

Tor \ F I. CD!'. 

No 1 tram 1st G J J’ Hy llrRt , A FT. 700 
No 1 tram Allahabad (N»nt mj^rid , A F I 704 

No I tram C.iwniioir, A. !<’. I . . 72.5 

No. 1 tram 1st M. and S. M Kv Kilirs , 081) 

TDK 1K-:\1)1\0 CD I*. 

No. 1 Tram Allahabad ContiuKrid, 

AFT. . 81') 

No. 1 tram TIk- Simla llillrs , . 780 

No 1 tram A Coy 2nd M and S M. Hy. 

JliHrs) . ' . 7T0 

No. 1 tram. Coy Thr Punjab Killrs . 722 


Till-: Ji P 11 A. ('UP. 

1 PI. A Coy N AV Tly. Hu , A. F 1. . 26'- 

.IbanjKin Drtt Drhra Dun ('ontmj^ont . 20i 
A Co 2ml M A S M lly Kifirs, A F I 25- 

L M P Allahabad Contmgrnt, AFT . . 25** 

THI-: SIMJK lllI-’l.KS CUP. 

A Coy 1st G 1 P Ry, Rr«t. . .182 

I’unjab (JoiitniRrnt . Punjab Rillrs 181 

*‘l)”Coy 1st G I I' Ry Rrut 171 

** C ” Coy Lst G 1 P Ry Itr^t . 165 

Till-: Mii,itvr\ AoyisKiis Cup 

.I«)dh])ur Sardar Rissala . . 1 ,7.12 

.lodhpur Sardar Intant ry . . l,41);i 

4th M S Gwahoi Intantry . .. 1,422 

Bhopal Sultania Inlantry 1,158 

Tm: S(’i\Di V ('ifp 

A C(tv .Imd Inlaiitiv . . 1,105 

C Coy 1st Fatiala ( Rapndrr) Sikh Inf 1,100 

Jl Coy 1st Batiala (Rajmdri) Sikh Inf 1,085 

B. C-oy 4th M B Gwalioi Intantiy 1,078 

1 T. F PROVIVDIVl, BVTTVLIONS MATDH. 

B Coy ll-18th K Gailiwa) llillrs .. 400 

A Coy 11 -lst l'iiii].ib Rri'iiiii'iit. . ;}7H 

C Coy 1 1 -(>f.h llaipiif ana Rifk's . . ;108 

A Coy ll-Otli Rajpiitana Rifk-s . 303 

1. T IJRHtk WP V T C Mvtihkh 

A Coy 4fh (U P ) Crl*aii Tiifaiitiy . 445 

B Coy 4th (11 P ) Ciban Intantiy . 301 

J) Coy 0th (Binnia) Bn C 'J' C. . 270 

B Coy. (Burma) Bn. C, T. C. . . . . 234 


SWIMMING. 


Bengal. 

Pro\iiirial Ch;iliii)ion, ships - 
llrsii]t.s - 

100 .\Irtrrs --1 lla|. Irani Salioo. ((A-ntral), 2 
Jl Sadhukhan, (Crntial). TiiUr -I mm 
8 3-5srrs (Indian I'rroid ) 

400 Ah'tri's — 1 N C Malik. (National) : 21 
Snkiimai Ghosli (B.mh Bazar l-nitrd). 
Tiiilr-Onims 3 4-5srrs I 

2t)0 Mrtii-s (Birast Stiokr)— 1 P. Chow- 
dhuiy, ( Bo\vba/.ai Bayaiii Sainity) , 2 P K 
Banrrjrr, (National) Tiinr - 3 mins 4!) 

1 -5 SIM’S 

100 M<‘trrs- (Bark Strokr) - I N C Malik 
(National); 2 Jlajaiam Sahoo. (Crntial) 
Tltiir— 2 mins ;J0 1 -5 srrs. 

£00 Mrtfrs 1 Suknniar (Jhosh, (Ba^hbazai, 
Cnitrd) . 2 S. K. Bosr, (National). Tiinr— 

2 mins. 52 ;i-.5 si-rs. 

50 Mrtrrs : Bira.st Stmkr, (VAonirii) —Won 
by Miss Niru pallia Seal (National) in 52 
2-5 S3rcs. 


Mrdlry Jlrlay — Won by National who wrrr 
nprr.srntrd b\ P Sark.ii. .\ C Malik, S. 
Boh' ami S J)( y Turn 7 nuns Jo 3-5 

SIM h 

DiMiiy 1 Susil Ghosr, (.National); 2 11 L. 
BlomI (Taltoll.i liistitiitr) 

Watm P(do — Bov>ba/ar Bavani Saniity brat 
Crntial in tin- final by 4 yoaK to 1. 

Bombay. 

Jlrsults — 

Ladirs’ Onr l.nij'th —>1 Miss .loan SoUndy. 
(Tiinr 21 ;{-5 sris); 2 Miss A'vonnr 
Fabroii (Tinir — 22 srrs.) , 3 Mi.ss Shrila 
Aiilauh (Timi* — 24 2-5 .sim’s ) 

Mrirhuuts’ Tram Karr -d Burniah-Shrll, 
AV 11. T Si'ott J F Firld, S. A Srddon 
and.! F Buxton (Tinir — 1 nun 10 srrs). 
2 Bombay ('oiiip.iny, (1) W Mri'hinipha, 
J E Trw, Ji F Jl (Jooduiri and H G 
\Va.stir). Tinu-— 1 nun 171 .srrs , 3 Trxas 
Coinpanv, It M E VVhitr, C D Ford 
F. AV Powi'r and 11. Brown. (Time — 1 nun. 
20 1-5 sets ) 
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Men’s Open Diving —1 .T L Tlinrdjin, 110 7 
points , 2 H 3‘ \Viu‘geli, 108 8 points , 2 II. 
Drown, 07.9 points. 

Mixed Itc'lay Ilaet' (Handicap) — 1 Miss 
Yvonni* Kabron and 11 J Wastie. (Tune 
— 2 s(‘es ) , 2 Miss Maureen Belkuny and (r 
MacDonald (Tmu'- :i scms), 3 Miss 
>’onda Diideiian and (Jiidenan. (Tinn‘—~ 
14 sees), 4 Miss .loan Souiuiy and D. \V 
Medumplm (Seratdi) 

Sc'rviees J{(‘lay —I (lr('(‘n Howards, (Tune— 

1 iniii Hi 2-.^) sees) , 2 14tli Ht'uvy llalteij, 
E A , “ A ” ('rune— J nun 1(5 3-5 sees ) , 
3 2nd Dn , SluTWood Fon'stiu’s, “ A ” 
Company; 4 2n(l En , SlierM'ood Fon'sters 
IJQ Wing. 

WesD'rn India Quartei Mile, Cliainpioiiahip 
(Hammond Cup) - 1 Jack Flovvc'r, Catlaslral 
Old Hoys (Tm)(>- (5 nuns 3 4-:> sj'C.s ) , 

2 H Hiiinl, Hoiiibay (Jymkliana (Time 
— (5 nuns n 4-5 sees ) , .{ M lldlel. Zioiust.s , 
(Tmu‘ -0 nuns 1 1 s<m s ) 


Lahore. 

Punjab Olyiniiie (’liani])ionsliips • — 

One Mile — Sydui'y .losoph Willis (Tune — 
3.5 mills ITisi'cs) 

50 Yanis Free Style,— 1 Dennis Holman; 
2 Shain.sher \li , 3 Robert Sparrow. (Time 
— 28^ sees ) 

100 Yanis Free Styli* — 1 Dennis Ilolnian ; 
2 Eoln'rt Sjianow (Tinii' — 1 niln. 0 3-5 

sevs ) 

440 Yards Free' St vk' *— Dennis Holman. 

(Tune 45 nuns 25 3-5 sees ) 

100 ^a|•ds Hack Strok(' -—1 Thomas Turnbull ; 
2 Ma/har Ali , 3 Lalit Mohan. (Time. — 

1 mill I -10 sees ) 

Diving —Lalit Molian, tlK're being only one 
eoinpotitor 

220 Yards Hn'ast Stroke - 1 Mahmood All ; 

2 F Jaiw'rie Smith ; 3 P. Chainlhiy. 

(Time -3 mins 33J sees ) 

Water Polo — 

Hengal beat, (lovernment. Colh'ge, Lahore 
by 7 goals to 4. 


YACHTING. 

Madras. 

C(»lonibo es Madras, Annual Oompidition— 
IMaiUas heat Colombo by 42 points to 28. 

ROWING. 


Bombay. 

Hombav Civ mkliaua Regatta. — 

Results - 

Seuioi Si nils — Slatei Iteat Rude by 1 length 
Tune— 3mins .’t> 3-5 sees 
Senioi Fouts Finals - 1) ” Ciew beat “A” 

Cievvbv 1 length Tune -2mins (5 see^ 
Senior Pans Coulton an<l Dumeie^*^^- 
iieat Slatei and Rude b\ distance 
.lunioi Pans --Kolh'iibeig and Sehumaihei 
beat Raw and Levieii b\ Uength Time.- - 

2 mins 41 s(*es. 

.lunior Sculls — Whallev beat Hutehings 
easih 'rime 2mins ,35.se(s 
Seipentiiie Sculls - Raw' lieat Hums easily. 
'Tune— 2 nuns i sei 

Calcutta. 

Menhants’ Cuj) — 

Charteied and Allahabad Hanks b(*nt Mer- 
lantile J».ink, 'Tiiik* .1 nuns 2 sees 

Madras. 

All-fndi.i Ib'gatta — 

Challeiig( Foui.s Di.stanee (1 ,025 y<ls ) — 
Honibay (tymkhana J S. Dunieremine 
(How). H S W.itcis 2, P S Oreeii 3, 
F T Coulton (Stroke) A W Parker (Cox L 
Calcutta Row'ing Club L F Duncan (How), 
F W Monrrietf 2. A, J, PepTM*reorn 3, 
R. .1 L Oakley (Stroke), J. S, Harding 
(Cox), 

Bombay beat Calcutta by 1 leiigtlj, Time. — 

3 mins. 3$ secs, 


Senior Pairs Dial.iiu'c 1 , 025 yards — 

S A Bunion and 1 C Bobson (Madras) vs, 
R .1. L Oakley and A. J Pe]>p(*reorn 
(Caleiitta) M.idras won iwisily. 'rime. — 
3 nuns 57 seis 

Smiior Seiillh Dhtam e 1 ,025 yaids — 

L F Duncan (('aUaitta) bv'iit S A Hmdon 
(Madras) b> .? lengths 'J’liiu' — t mms, 

3 sei s 

Hot Weather Regatta — 

Madras Colomlx) Challenge Fours Cuji, 
Madras hisit Coloinho by ,31 lirngtlis. 'rime — 
3 mms 42 sees 

Simmons Cup (Challengi' Pairs ) — 

Distane<‘ 1.025 yards S \ Bindon and 
,7 R. I'cane (Madias) heat .1 It H. 
Bn'adon and H S M Hoare (Coloinho) 
by 5 lengths 'I'line -—4 nuns 0 sees. 

Clip lor Junior Pairs 

,7 W Conning and S M Marti/. (.Madias) 
heat K II Fiy and A V.issK' (Madras) by 
t W'l) lengt lis in 3 mins 12 sei s 

Clmki'i' Coxless Pans. — 

F. H Wilson and J) N, Stephens M'at .7 L. 
Amleisoii and F. C, Cross by six liuigths 
in 2 nuns 37 hi <‘s. 

Bandindge Clip foj Sculls — 

E H Fry heat S. M, Martiz Iiy lengt h.s. 

Services’ Fours — 

Army won from S P M, R,, wljo, eonung up 
hist, loiiled and wen ilibiiuajilied. 

Challenge Sculls Cup, — 

J. R. Pierce boat J. 0 Cochrane by IcniftJis, 
Time. — 4 mins, 11 3-0 secs. 
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Dog Shows. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Bombay. 

Tlie following arc tlu* piiiK ipal awanlK 
CHALLENGE CUJ’S 

No ] For heat oxliibit in Show — Lt -(V»l 
0. H. ('hiiinhc'i’a AViii- Kox 'IVrilei '* Doghein 
GoUlon Favoiii of Dingloy Doll *’ 

No, ‘2, For host oxliihit in Show of opjiosile 
sex to the M’inner of No 1 V. W’nghf'' 

(‘oekei “ Loading Stiing of Wnio ” 

No. !L For host oxhihit liioil in India — 
Lt-('ol G H (’hanihor’s Wiro Fox Torrioi 
“ (^h. (Undfiolla ot Dingiov Doll" 

No 4. For best oxhihit Bied in India, opposite 
80 X to winner of No :t — Misa 1* Wnuiit’h 
Cocker “ Wembley Wundeier " 

No. 5. For best 1‘nppy in Shoe - Sii Dinshuw 
Petit’s Gieat Dane “ Dial I vanoll.” 

No. 0. For best Pupp> in Show, o]>posite sex 
to winnei of No. 5 — 'NIisk D Small’n Smooth 
Fox Teriier “ llpto Jinks ’’ 

No. 7. For best exhibit 111 Show, boin in the 
Jfoinbay Presidenev, under IH montliH old — 
Sir Dinaliaw Petit’s “ Olaf Jvanolf’* 

No. S. For best Terrier in Show • — Lt -Col 
G. H. Cbanibor’s "Dogbeiiy Golden Favoin 
of Dingley Dell ’’ 

No. 0. Foi liest exhildt in Show, otiiei than 
Teniei - -Allss P. Wiiglit’s " i^eadiug Stung I 
of Waie ’’ 

No. 10. For best exhibit in Show', boin in 
Bom bay J’lesideiiey and owikmI by a Alein- 
ber.--Lt J D. Kothawala’.s Coekei " itestpal 
Blueeoat." 

No, 11. For best Teriier, bom in Boniba.\ 
Presideney and owned l>y a Membei .-—Biss 
J>. SinaH's’* Cjito Jinks ’’ 

BOMBAY PilESIDENt'Y KENNEL 
CLUB SPECUI. JMUZES 

The following sjieeial ])ii7.eH weie eoiiilned to 
nieinbeis of the Boinhay Pre.sideiu'y Kennel 
Club 

No 12, A Clip presented by if E theGo\ernoi 
of Bonilmv for best exhiint m Slunv - 
Lt-('ol G 11. Chamber’s “ Dogberry (iolden 
Favour of Dingley Dell.’’ 

No 13. A (Ui]) lor best exhibit in Show' of 
opiKiHite sex to w’iiinei of No 12 — Miss P 
Wright’s " lAMK.'.ng String of AYaie ” 

No. 14 A Clip for best exhibit in Sliow' bred 
in India : — Lt.-Col. G H. Chamber’s “ Cin- 
derella ot Dingley Dell ” 

No If). A Clip for be.st exliibit in Show, bmi 
in India of opjKisite sex t(» winnei of No. 14 • — 
Miss P. Wright’s ’* Wembley Wundeier” 

No 16. A Clip for tlie best Wire Fox Terrier 
Dog owned by a l.rfidy Menilier . — Miss 
E, MaePherson’s ” Ch. Laiiarth Passing 
Cloud.” 

No. 17. The Times of India Jubilee Comme- 
inoratlcm Cup for the best exhibit under 
2 years r—Jilrs. W^atsoa’a Scottish Tmierl 
“ Appin Eobin." I 


No. 18. A (’lip for best exbdnt undei 2 veai 
of op])osite sex to winnei of No 17. — M 
it H Fido’s Smooth Fox 'I'eiiiei •* Foxtiotti 
oi the Foiees.” 

No. 10 A CiiT> for lio^t cxbiiiit in Siiow’, br^’ 
in Jndi.i, imdei IS month''. — Mrs H 1 
Fido’s Seottisb 'I’eniei “ Spoity tliiettain ” 

No 20 \ Clip foi best lhipp\ ow’ikhI by 

Mein lie? — Sii ' Dinsiiaw' l*etit’s “ CL 
Jvanoli ” 

SPECIAL PKIZES OPEN TO ALL 

No 21 A Clip loi the best Boizois, Saluki o 
Grer lioniid -Mrs M Saia’s lioizois *‘ M 
the Mailn''}ilva ” 

No 22 A Cup for the best Great Dane — Si 
Ihnsliuw I’etit’.s ” Salma oi Gamniaton ” 

No 2i K (!np for the liest \lsatlan — Dr 

li C Smith’s “ Kiiegei Vom Haiis Sehntting.’ 

No 24. A Cup for tin* Ix'^t Alsatian, ojiposiL 
sex to tJie winner ot No. 23 -Mis L C 
Smith’s “Tiudel Vom Wiegeilelseii o 
AJaiesquel ” 

No. 2.5. A (!up for the host Lahrador lletiiovei 
or Enghsli Spiingm Spaniel -i.t -Col 
S. Siiamslieie Jang Bahadni liana’s J.rahiadoi 
” Jiaiind Leymei ” 

No 20 A Cup loi the best Goldiui Bet 1 level 
01 liisli Settei - -Mr 1) G Jlavie's Golden 
lletiiexei “ Bieleiigli'i Borvsnn ot NiitwocKl.’ 

No 27. A Cu]) for the best linildog. Cliow 
Chow' 01 Dalmatian '-—Ml . W Pedlei’,'- 
Bulldog “ Oak\iJle i’lemici.” 

No 28 A Cup foi the best Japanese Boston 
Teiiiei ot Yoikslnie Teriiei — Cajit. Fl.indei't- 
Bostoii Teriier “ Dot ot Wow'.” 

No. 29, A Ciii) foi the best Codeer Spaniid — • 
Mis.s Wiight’s ” Ja*adiiig Stiiiig of Waie” 

No. 30. A Cup foi the liest Coiker Spaniel of 
opposite sex to the winner ot No 29 -- 
Lt. J I) Jvothawala’s ** Best])al Delight ot 
Meiok ” 

No 31. A (^np for the best Coeker Spaniel Pued 
m India — Mis.s P. Wiight’s " Wemhley 
Waiulei ei.” 

No 32. A Cup for tlie best Thill Terrier - 
Mis. A G. (LuuMlle’.s " Fiagan Duehess.” 

No. 33. A Cup for the best Airedale or lush 
Teirier — Mrs Aw'drey’s Airedalo “ Seacot 
Stale.siimii ” 

No 34, A Cup for the best Smooth Fox Ter- 
rier .--Mt. A. Wilght’s ” Ch. Clinker ot 
A’ootha ” 

No 35. A (viip for the best Smoofli Fox Terrier 
of opposite sex to the W'luner of No. 34 . — 
Mr K. 11. Fido’s ** Cradley Badiance.” 

No 36. A Cup for tJie best Wire Fox Terrier : — 
Lt.-Col. G. H. Chamber’s '‘Dogberry Golden 
Favour of Dingley Dell.” 
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No. 37 A Cnp loi fho Wiie Fox 'JViiior 
of oppo'^itc .sex to the winner of No .36 — 
Mrs N .1 Hamilton’s “ ('iaekle\ Statesman” 

No A (’np loi tlie Ix'sl, Seotti“'li Teiuei * 

Mis (' M. \\ atsonV •* Appiu Uolnn ’ 

Mo 30 A (’np for tlm best Seotti-'h Teinei 
Pnpp\ Mis. H V’^ f'nlo’s ‘ Spoit\ 
Clnettain ” 

Mo 40 \ ('lip for the best Clniin Temer 

Afrs H M ^ JUK e's “ IWiU'ken ol Jb'iunuioui ' 

No 41 A Cup foi the l)fst Seal\ ham 'ri'ii u‘i 
Sii Dinshaw IVtit’s “ ilniei Kmeht Kn.'int ” 

No 4li. \ Cup foi the best S\dne\ Silku‘ 

Mrs A JM Stewait ’s “ J'ukivi *’ 

No 43 A ('n]) loi the best D.iehshuinl 

JVIis J J. liiithue’s “ jie.sth' Jtinie J>ess\ ’* 

No 44 A Clip toi the best iMsthiind ot 

oppositi' sr\ to tlie wmiK'i ol M<* 4{ 

Alls JV'oel l’al<in'.i “ SjiM‘1o\ Jlildetraide ” 

M'o 4.") A Cii]i tor the best J\nni‘i..nian ■ — 

AIiss Saiah .l(jlin’s “ jMisl\ JUiv ” 

Mo 46 A (Si]» for tlie best Poineuiinan ot 

opposite sex to tlie Minnei ol Mo 47* 

Mr \l 1) JOdwaid’s •‘Alisthe” 

No 47 A ('up foi the best I’ekiiiiti'se - Airs 
V AJaeDoueir.s “ Ch. AYii-'I’i ol Clanboiiie ” , 

Mo 4iS \ (’up loi the be.st I’ekiuirese ol opposite 
sex to till' wiiiiiei ol No 47 Mis \ Al.ie- 
Ibrntdl’s “ \atsi Fu ol Clan home ” 

No 40 \ Cu]) Toi till' b(‘st Peknii'(‘s(‘ Pnpp\ - 

Alls V .MaeDonell's Yatsi Kii ol Cl.in l)o< ue ' 

Mo .■)() \ Cii]) foi the best Khodesi.in I’ldyie- 

bai'k, Thibetan 'i'emei, 'rinlu'lan fiooteali 01 
Alalt<*.se — Alls. I.Mi Carlide’s ithodesj.in 
JtiditebiKk ‘ Jtijs.set 'r’Satisj J'ad ” 

Mo A Spoon tor the bi'st \Yiio Fox I’eiiai 

whosr* ow'iiei has ne\ei won a Challeii'-e 
Ceitilh'ate in the bleed *- ('a]d bawiciue 

Aiehei’s “ Ihinstieet Kusihei 

No .^2 A Cup foi the best exhibit, stumn foi 
tlie Ih.'t tiiiie and owned liv .111 Mxlnhifoi toi 
the fhst tune - Miss Sarah .lohn’s •' 41ist\ 
Iio> ” 

Mo 7*:} A Cup foi tlie best latter -Altss 
I) Stnair.s Smooth ToxTeiner 

Mo 7)1 A (^'iip lor the l)(*st Soldier ’.s Itoir - 
S}^t Kiainysf oil’s *' .Nipfier,” 2, (Jmnuu 

Thomas “ IVui'ie.” 

KEMMHL CbClt OF INDfA SFE(’TAb 

I.t -(’ol. 0. H. Chambers ” Cindeiella ol l)ini:le\ 
l4cdl.” 

ALSATIAM CLliB OK INDIA SPECIALS. 

Best Imported - -Dr L (’ Smith’s “Kiie^'er- 
Vom Hails Schiittnujc ” 

Best Opposite Sex — Afis.L C Smith’s ” Tiud el 
Voni Wiegcrfel&en oi Alaresquel.” 

Best Bred in India.— LyCpL AT. Quick’s 
“ Kinimeth.” 


Simla. 

I 4 tli Simla Chanipionslii]) Show' — 

The follow m<j is the list of winneis of special 
tioidne*- and i li.illiMUj'e eiips in the 14 tli Simla 
(’liamfuonshi]) Dtej; Sliow 

Then Exeelii'iii ii > tin* Viu'iov and the Countess 
ol \\ lilmirdon's Cup loi Ih ' best dout in the 
Show. Alt K H P'ldo s Sniootli Kox 'l\ivier 
* SoliK Minted (Jiild ' H J| 

Mahai.i|.i Dinia) ot I’ati.il.i's ICmrlidi Springer 
. S]vanit‘l * CoHMiel ol Malw.i ” 

Challiui'je Cup tor bed (■\liihif 111 lln‘ Sliow' 
Mr i; 11 Kido s Smooth l''('\ 'l\ i m 1 “Solus 
iMiiilt d Coi«i ■ lh>s('i\c 11 II the Maharaja 
J)hna| ot Patiala “ Corom t ol Al.ilwa " 

Challenge Cup lor best (‘vhilnt 111 the Slii>w, 
oppo‘,lt<‘ s(‘> All ,1 l''l.|s('l ’,s Si'ott I di 'I't 11 ler 
■ (Jleiuaunit' Ch.iiilv ' lh‘si'iN(‘ Mrs \ I'i 
Llojd s Daihsliuiid ‘ Kir w i.sdom.” 

Chalk ug<“ Cup loi the best evhilut bred by 
evhibllo] aiul I 'll.llli'Uge Cup loi llle best 
(oiintiv lu< d (‘xhihil II H M.ih.ii<i|a Dlnr.ii 
ol Patial.i’s I'aiuhsh Spiingei Sp’iuii I ‘ Coronet 
ot Malwa Ueseive Mis k <’ Wehli's 
J’ekiriuese Cbm Clim m bolli ” 

Chalk nge Cup loi*lhe h- .st puppv, hied m Tnoi.i 
Di'Ihi Ihirit Cluh's Fox Hound Mommatum 
I llesei\(' II II the M.iharaja Dhira) ol 
Patiala Lahi<«dot hetii(\(i P.iihaiian (d 
Alalwa 

J’he Ki'uik'I Cliih of India Speiial for tlu' hr'st 
<‘\hihit <’Wned h\ <1 UK mb( I ol jiii \sso(iate 
H H '(laliara|<i lihiiai ol Pati.ila " Coronet 
it Malwa' IhseiM' Mis V S knkAood 
illnk and I'.in ’rmiKi ' Cahi.i Halt Aloon 
'rwihghi ” 

r P l\< niK 1 Cliih Cup lor hesi exhihit hied hy 
aiiKinht'i Airs P Penn's (beat Dane ” Ida, /.{‘ 
ol Kanhtdit ’ lieseT\e S.irue owiiei ‘s " N'rui- 
detla ol Fanlight " 

bhassa and Tilieti.m ’I'er ik r Associalion Clial- 
leime Cup tor l>est <vt tithei lueeil Miss M 
JIubbles Lhass.i telllel ' Phot he Assahl ” 

Spaniel Club trf India Cup lot the best sporting 
dog whuli h.i'. not won ;i S|miii( I Chib Spt < lal 

tills s( ason, owned by a meiiilM 1 II H the 

Alahai.i|.i Dhitai ot Pitiila *' ( onund ot 

M.ilwa” h.stise AIiss K H Wheatley 

“ Selettion (d llliadn ” 

“Ala\nihhan) ” Cup lor the ht st Puppy m tie* 
ShoVl. the ]Uop( (tv ol ,1 UK liiher ot tlie C I) 

C I • Mrs P P( nil * Yeiideft.i ol Fairhght ” 

“Tariora Tigt r ” Cup. pnsentetl by If Jl. 
I^riii<<ss liidua ol ICaruirt Iial.i for the best 
exhibit III the show' 3 hi* ]>io]ierty oi a inein- 
hn ol the (1 D C I. . ,Mis P Penn “ Blaze of 
Fanlight ’’ 

“ Jiiishhy ” Cup, pu s( nted hy L.idy Mhdhersole 
tor the ht'st exlnl>it by a int'iiilK r ol the C. ]>. 
C. I Alls P J't mi “ J31az(‘ <») Fairligbl ” 

” Kanika ” Cup, for the best rare bred in 
India by a member of thr G I). (’ T Mrs. P. 
Penn ” Blaze of Fairllght ” and ” Vendetta of 
Fairlight." 
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Do^ Shows, Billiards and Weight Lifting, 


“ Swfiyn Brooder'' ” Cup for the host (Jroat 
J)aTio owned by » inoiubor of tho (J. 1) C f 
Mrs 1’ I’onn ‘ Vondit of FairliKlit ” 

H H the J{aja of ^’an(lko^s ('ui» tor llw best 
o])pr)mt<‘ s(*\ Alls -N K ld(»v<i’s Daolishiiiid 
“ Kirwisdoru ” Ucsrixo Mi .1 Frasoi’s 
SoottiKli Timor “ (ihuK .miiik* (’b.in(\ ” 

Cup tor bc'st dojjt owned by a Jb'suleut ot Simla 
Mrs M M (lonloiol looks* Bomoi.iniau 
“ Siiii-sot Klashavvav ” Jbs(>i\o Mr I* C 
T. raliio’.s Daliiiidiaii “ Warrior ’* 

H 10 flio Comm.indoi -iii-Chiot's Cup tor tbo 
host Co( koi Spaiiiol Airs M StooVs “ .loosou 

of Alalw.i Hosorvo Airs. N Bni'ji’s ** Spark I- 
in« Dorooii ” 

Jl. 10 till Covorijor ot tlu' l*uujat»’s (*ui» tor tbo 
host 'I’l'ritoi Mr H il Fido’s “Solus Mmlod 
Cold " lb>s(‘rv(> Miss 10 AI Alol’borsoii 
“ Ch banarlli Passiim (doud ’’ 

II li tbo Mabaiaia Dbir.ij ot Patiala’s Ciiji for 
lb(> host (tun Dojj; lamit 1\ It J. J)a\i<l- 
son’s Irish Sotlor “ Murf.itrh ot Ailoadi” 
J{<‘soiV(' Airs It Soils* babiador Uo(rio\or 
“ Wrinklos ot llolf,nav(‘.” 

H 11 tho Alahaiaja Dhiraj Kiiinai ot 
Darbbaima's Cup loi tho best bbassa or d'bi- 
botian loriior Miss Al Jliilddo’s * Poofo 
Assalil ’’ JloHoiNo Aliss Al, Uubbh’s “Aja\ 
Assail! ” 


Ciij) for tli(‘ host Jarbrador Ibtriovor H 
tb(* Maharaja Dbiraj ot Patiala’s Labrtv 
RotriiAi I “ Jatfa *’ Hosiuxo • Airs B S(‘ 
“ Wrinkle'S of ItoljjtraM' ’’ 

Cup tor tbo liost Piipjiy iri thi' Show Mrs 
Al Cordon-Dooks’ Poinoianian “ Siin-i 
Flashavv.iv ” ItosorAo Delhi Hunt Clul 
Fo\ Hounds Aominalion I 

Cup tor tho host Wire Fo\ d’oriior I’uppy Al 
10 b Woolridyo’s Wno Ko\ Ti'ri K'r “ Sinio 
Cornrnission,’’ 

Cup tor the bi'st Msalian bred in India A 
C A. Disni'y s “ Itottitia von Lahorinsteiri ’’ 

Ciij) lor till' best Torrior of Scot kind Airs 
Hudson’s "Cabia Invc'i'diiio Stout, Folia.” 

Cii]) tor th(' best Botnoior other than Labrado 
Alaior AI Thoms’ (Joldc'ii |{('tri('M‘i “ I> 

Hutus ” 

Cup lor th(' bi'st, Toy im hiding Pi'lviimoso ai 
Pomeranian Airs. A S Kirkwood’s Ilia 
and Tan ti'nror “ Cabra Halt Moon TwiJij?ht 

Cu|) lor the b('st l'’o\ Toirioi Air H H Fah 
“ Sidus Minti'd Cold ” 

Cu|> lor the bi'st Ciiat Daiu' Airs l\ U 1 
llassan's ’’ Plant auenot ul Stouchurt ” 


BILUARDS. 


Calcutta. 

All-Fmlia \matcui Clianipionship — 

llosults - 

PiotMish Dob (ludeloil boat M Al Bokr b> 
l,()dr» jKuiits to 7s I 


All-lndia Piofossional Chamiuonsbip -- 
Bosiilts — 

Alike lOlias (holdoi ) Ix'at lOinio Monk by 1,0. 
jHuntsto I,0J.'» 


WEIGHT UFTING. 


Calcutta. 


All-India Chamjnonslnps - 


S Stoiio Class - K T\ Huso (Howiah) two 
hands mihtan pioss (nr> pounds), two 
hamls smite h (l.r» pouiuls), two hamis cloaii 
and je'ik (170 penuiels) Total 120 pounds 

0 Stone' Cla*''' P» Das (Calcutta) two hands 
inihtan |)JO'-s (ISO peumd'') , two Irinds 
snateh (i:c> pounels) . two hamls dean and 
je'dv(lS0 jiouiids) 'I’otal -14r) pounds, 

10 Stone Class A Al Hharatam (Madras) 
two hands mihtai.N pioss ( r»0 pounels). 
two hands snateh (lOri pounds) , two hands 
clean and jciK (170 pounds) Total 42U 
pounds. 


11 stone ('lass — \ Kunhikannon (Aladra 
two hands militaiN ])ie'ss(i70 pounels) , tv 
hands snatch (170 jiounels) , twei ham 
ele-an and joi k (2:10 iiounds) Total ;i'; 
]iounds. 

12 Stone Class - Zaw Weik (lUitma) tw 
hanels mihtaiv pie'ss (ISO pounels), tw 
hands snate'h (200 ironnds) , tw'o liam 
ch'an and jeik (2r>0 iioumls) Total (>.’ 
Iiounds, 

Jlea^^ wi'iiilit - ZaAV AVe'ik (Iluima) tw 
hamls mihtaiv lue'ss (too pounds), tw 
hands snateh (270 pounds) . tw’o ham 
ch'an and jerk (2S0 ]'ounds), Total OS 
pounds. 

Weijilit pci weight w^as W’oii by A. AI. Bits 
ratam (Madras) with 112 pounds. 



Police Sporls. 
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POUCE SPORTS. 


Poona. 


Tlu' n'sults wcrr us tollu^^s — 

lidnl t'lil' *<'i Vthlttics W(»i» 

JJol^auin 

Th(' I’o^son Mi'iiion.il loi > 

won l>> Ikl^aum Aliuu dnasiiai won* 

tU(' i minris-iij* 

Tli(' (inildni (’up for Jiinn)i Ilofkc'V w.k won 
by tho li b and (’ I Ibulway. lUtnncis- 
ii'p - (J I. 1 ’ K.adway 

T]k‘ Kcnn* dv ( up loi ’rut'-ol-W ai wa-' v\on b\ 
Jtatnamri Dbaiwai tlu uimu is-up, 

('d the Sjr Alanine Ilavwaid’s Cup 

'I’lie Sii Fianeis (iiillifli (’up loi Cros» -Count ry 
w.is won Ik'luanin 

'Die Mao bah.idur Kokje Cup tor \\i(>^tlnu’' 
was w(tn by Allaluix Ktiadii ot )>i|apni 
S(‘eond pn/( to Oaiiin l*hmia|i ot Aasik. 

The laud Sydeidiaiu Cup toi l’li>sual Trani- 
• uni was won t»3 Slndapni Uunnei.s-nj» 
Siilara. 

Tlie Sn beslie Wilson Cup loi the l>est all 
lonnd in.in WTis won b\ Mahomed llauil ot 
Jklf^auin, who also W'ou a '4(dd medal 


Tin Dow’Ji Challi'ime Shield was won by 
Ikduanm 


indlMdual Pli/es - 

KM) \ards- I M.ihointd Hand (lieljianin). 
2. .Ihala(l’ T School) , Tapnam Sukha- 
lam (W<*st Kli.indcsh) 

(hiaitei Alile I Malioim d llaiiit (lleljiaiim); 
1 Patasinam Vtdlajta (Pil)i;aum), d. .lames 
.bdm (l)hatwai) 

Hah Alik'— 1. Kaslia l)a-.iava (Wt-sj Klian- 
desli) , J Canpaf Malaji {|{onil)av City); 
’>. Davvood \)ain (l)eli»anm) 

Obstacle liaeo 1. M.vnnhandra Ikilwaiit. 
(bombay), 2 H.mmant Aeshwaiii 
( b( iu'aum) 

M( l.iy M.ue - 1. belj/aum , Poona 

Tin* Ma(l)(Uiald Cli.illenye Cii]) bn Sub-lns- 
pc'ilois* sliootmji Compolition was won by 
Maheshwai smell (lidviilsiimh ot Ahmedabad. 

Kao Salu'b P. M Mane's Cup tor M (^ Snb- 
lnsp((tois 101) yaids was won by Haroon- 
khan Kadaikhan id Shola))ni 

Indian Olheors’ l■'Aen1s 

be.itty Ali'inonal Cu]) tor McnoIm i Shoot iin? 
was w'on bv All W b Iv Haiapatli 

The Soldi I Cup lor Mi \olM>r Snapsliool niji 
was won by Mi P M Slewait 

1 P Ofliei'ih* Milk' Shoot mii Cui> was won by 
Ml J> W b Cain.iuhan 

All 1) Healv’s Cup tot Musket Snapshootiii)? 
was w'on bv Ml I' N Man.i 

The Kennedy ( hallenue Ciiploi the best auirre* 
liate seoie m Ollieeis’ e\eids was won by 
All P, A1 Stew ait 

Olhieis’ KM) A arils Pri/.es piesented by H K. 
lheKo\ernoi 1 Mi NV. h K Jler.ipath , 
L*. Air P.iddon-Kow 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


Tlje following now Warrant of Preoedenco for 
India was appnnod by His Majosty tho King 
Emperor of India, and reenved His Itoyal Sign 
Manual, on Dtli April llKiO - - 

1. Govc'rnoi -(ieneral and Viceroy of India 

2. (jtoveruois of Presidencies and Piovinccs 
witiiin tlicir respcctnc ediarges. 

3. Governors oi M.ulras, Jionibay and 
Pen gal. 

4. Gornmainler-in-C'liiel in India. 

5 (Jo\einois ot the Pnitod Piovinccs, 
I’unjab, liihai and Oiissaand Ihiniia. 

6. (jio\oriiois ot the Cential Piovinccs and 
Assam , Gomthoi oi the >Noith-Wesl Krontiei 
PiovMiee. 

7. Chief Jubtn c ot JJciigal. 

8. Mi'inbers of the Covernor-Geneial's 
Executivi' Council. 

0. Commandcr-in-Cliief of His M.ijesty’s 
Naval Poiees in the East Indnss. 

10. President ol the CouneiJ ot State 

11. President ol the Legislative Assembly. 

12. Chief .lustioc ot a High Couit otlici than 
that of Bengal. 

Hi. Agents to the Coveinoi-tleneial. Tlaj- 
imtana, Central Imli.i, Jlaluehistaii, Punjab 
States aiul States ol Western India ; Chiet 
Commissioner ot the JVoitfi-West Erontici 
I'rovince, (\>imtii«.hioner in Siinl , Memheis ot 
Evecid.ive Couiieils and Alinisteis ot Coveniois 
and Lleutcuaiit'(jloveinors* , Politieallli*sidenl' 
111 th(‘ L’msi.in Cull, llesident and Conimandei- 
m-Chiet at Aden, and Itesidenls utllydeialiad 
and in Mysoie within tlieii lespectivc diaiges 

14. OiK'l Commissioner ol Hallways , Ceneial 
OUleeis Commanding, Noithein, Southern, 
Eastern and Wi’stern Corninauds , and OfliceisoJ 
tliC rank ol Cmieial, 

15. Memheis ot tlie Executive Oouuoils and 
Minisieisin -Madras, Bombay and Bengal.* 

10 Membeis ot the E\i*eulive Council 
and Ministeis, United 1‘iovinces, Punjab, Buima 
and Bibai and Oiisi,a.* 

17. Agents to the Covi'niot-Ci'iieiai, llaj- 
jiutaiia, C'ential India, Balueliistan, JMmjah 
States and Stat( s ol VN csteiii India, Cliiel 
Commi‘'SKMiei ol the Noith-West l'’iont.iei 
Piovinec , J'ohlieal Jlesiilent in the Peisian 
Cull; and Jlesulents at Hvdciahad and in 
Mysoie. 

18. Mcnibeis of the Exeeutive Couiicil.s and 
Miiiisteis, Cential Piovinces and Assam,* 
Memhers of tlie Executive Couneil and Ministers, 
JNortli-West Erontiei Piovince. 

19. Presidents ol Legislative Councils 
wit ilia thcii lesiiective Provinces. 

20. Cliicl Judges of ('hief Courts; and 
Puisne Judges ol High Courts. 

21. Lieutenant-Cenerals. 

22. Auditoi-Geneial , Chairman of the 
Pi'blic Seiviee Commission, and Chiel Com- 
missioner ol Delhi, when within bis charge 


2.3. Air Officer Commanding Royal 
Foiee ill Irnlia, Flag OJlicer tlohimanding 
Diiectoi, Royal Indian Marine ; Memliers of 
Hallway Jioaid , Railway Financial Com; 
Moner , Secretaiies to tlic Government of Tin 
and Vhce-Chaiiman, Imperial Council of Agri 
tuial lltsi'areli. 

24 Additional Secretai ii'S and Joint Sc 
tai lesto the Gov< inment ot India , Conimissn 
III Sind , Coiitrolli i of Civil Accounts ; Fman 
\dvis( r, Militaiv Finance; Judges ot C 
Courts, Memheis of the Central Board 
Revenue , and Resident and Commandci 
Chid at Aden. 

2.5. Chiet Ctunmissioner ol the .Andai 
and Nnohai Islaiuls, when within his chai 
and Chief Secretaiies to the Governmentt 
Madias, liomhay and Bengal. 

20 Commishioneis of Revenue and C 
missionei ot t'Acise, Bombay ; Consul 
Engiueei to the Government of India ; Deve 
montCoinmissiom'r. Burma, Directoi of Deve 
meat, Bombay , Diii’ctor-Gencral, Indian Med 
SeivKC, J)iie( ior-Genera) of Posts and T 
gi.tplis, t'jiiHiu lid Comrnissioncis , Jiidi 
Comnussioncis ot the Cential Provinees, 
and Noitli-West Frontier Ihovinccs* Ma 
Geneials; Menilteis ot a Boaid oi Reven 
Memheis ot tfie Public Service Commission ; . 
Suigeoiis-Geiieial, 

27 Cli.imium of tlie TM.nlras SeivhesO 
mission, Vice-Chaiiei'Iloibutthc Indian Univi 
ties. 

28 Agents of State Hallways; Conti f 
ol the Cuiieiicv , Ailditiunal Juduial (’onii 
sioiieis, .ludiei.d Comimssionei, Western li 
St.vt('s Agenev ; Commissioners ot Divisr 
Residonts ol tin* 2n(i Class , Dejuitv Audi 
Geiieial ill India, Kevenui' and Divisif 
Coinniissiotiii^, Noith -West. Front lei Provii 
within tin'll iehi>e(li\e diaigis. 

29. Members of the Indmn Civil Seivicc 
:>P veais’ standing, whose iiosition but lor i 
Aitiele would not he lowei than Article 34. 
i 30. Ad V o( ate-Gciicial, Cakutta. 

3 1 . Ad vo( ates-Gcneral, Mad ras and Boail 

32. Chii'l Seeietaiies t(» Governments ot 
than those ol Madias, Bombay, Bengal i 
Assam. 

:;.i Aoe.ountants-General, Class I ; Ail Fi 
Ollieur Uomnianding, Aden; Bngadieis, Cen 
Commisbionei lor India ; Chief Controller 
8tori‘s, Indian Stores Depaitment; Cornmissioi 
Northern India Salt Revenue ; Directoi -Gem 
ot Arclueology in India , Director of the Gcoh 
cal Survey ; Director, Intelligence Biirci 
Diiccior of Ordnance Factoriesand Manuiactu 
Director ot Railw^ay Audit, Educational C< 
inissioner with the Gov^ernmenfc of Jnd 
Jtis Majesty’s Senior Trade Cornmissioi 
Calcutta, Inspector-General of Forests , Miht 
\ecouiitant-GeneiaI , Public Health Coraii 
hioaer with tlie Government of India ; £ 
Siirvrvoi -General of India. 


* The Vice-President ot the Coiiueil appointed under section 48 ot the Government of In 
Act ranks in the same article ot the Wariant Lut senior to his colleagues on tlie Council, 
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34 . Additjonttl J udiciaJ Couimibt.ioiiei8 ; Cljief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and J'Jicobarl 
Islands; Chief Commissioner ot Delid; Chief, 
Sccret.aiy to the Covcinincnt of Assam; Chief | 

1 Secretary to tlic Goveinnient of 1 lie Noi f h- Wi-st j 
Frontier Frovmee; Coinmissioncis of J)ivisk>u ; ' 
Judicial Commissioner, Western India States i 
Agency ; and Residents ot tlic 2nd Class ; j 
Revenue and Divisional Comiaisbioners oi the 
North-West Fiontier rroviiiee. i 

35. Non-Ofticial Presidents of MnnuipaJ 
Corpoiations in Presidency 'J’ownsand Riingoon, 
within their lespcctive municipal jurisdictions , 
Private Secrctaiy to the Viceioy ; and Secre- 
taries, Additional Secietaiics and Joint Secie- 
taries to Local Governments. 

36. Accountants-Gencral otlier than Class 
I , Chiet Acicounts Ollieer, Fast Indian Railway ; 
Chiet Auditor lof State Railways, Chief Com- 
mercial Managers of State Railways , Chiet 
('onservators of Forests, Chiet Engiiieeis,* 
Chiet Engineer, Telegiaphs, Chiei Operating 
Superintendents of State Railw'ays , Chiei 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railway.^ ; Chiei 
Mining Engineei, Railway Board; Colonels, 
Command Controllers ot Military Accounts ; 
Deputy Controllui ot the Currency at Bomiiay . 
Directors of Agriculture; Director, A giicultural 
Research Institute, Pusa ; Diiector of Army 
Audit ; Director of the Botanical Survey ol India ; 
Diiector ot Civil Aviation in Imlia, Diiector- 
Gencral of Observatories ; Directors oJ Public 
Instruction under Local Governments; Diiector, 
Military Lands and Cautonments ; Diiectois,' 
Railway Board; Dlrectois ol the Siir\ev oil 
India; Du'oetor, Zoological Survey, Expert j 
Advisers, Imperial Council of Agiicultuial 
Research ; I’inancial Adviser, Posts and Tele- j 
graphs , His Majesty’s 'J'radc Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta; Irispoctois-lJcncral,' 
Civil Ho.spitals; Iiisjiectois-Gcneial of PoIkc! 
under JiOcal Govciniiieiits and in the NoitJi-| 
West Frontier Pioviiice ; Jiispcotois-Gcneral ol i 
Prisons under Local Govciuracnts ; Mastei ot ! 
Security Press, Nasik, Memliois ol the Indian I 
Civil Sei vice and of tlic Indian Political Dejiart- 1 
merit of 23 years’ civil service, whose po-»itioii [ 
but tor this Aiticlc wouhi not be lower tlian i 
Article 55 ; Mint Masters, Calcutta and Bom)»av , 
President of tlie Foiest College and Reseaieli 
Institute ; Provincial Directors ol Public Healtli , 
and Trathc Managers and fiocomotive Supciin- 
tendents of State Railways. 

37. Military Seciotaiy to tlie Viceioy. 

38. Solicitor to tlio (Jovernrnent of India 
and Standing Counsel loi the Piesideiicy ol 
Bengal. 

36. Presidency Senior Cliaplalns oi tlie 
Chuich ot Scotland. 

40. Chairmen ot Port Trusts and ot Imjnove- 
ment Trusts of the Piesidetic.v ’I’ow-ns, Rangoon 
and Karaclil ; Chief Executive Olficeis ot the 
Munieixialitics ot tlie I^resideiicy Towns and 


Rangoon, within their charges , Chief Inspector 
ot 31ines , Comiiu.ssioiu'is ol Police lu tlie Presi- 
dency Towns and Rangoon ; and Settlement 
Cominissloncih. 

41. Collectors of Cuhtoms Collectors and 
Magihtiates of I)i.-,l,i ielr, , Culloctor ol Suit Rev- 
rniic. Madias and Bombay. Collceioi et Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector ol Land Revenue, 
(Calcutta, CommisMoriei ol Ajmei-Merwara, 
Deputy Commissioners olDistiicts, Dejuity 
Commissioner, Poit Plan , Divisional and 
1 Distiiet ami Sessions Judges (uieludmg the 
|.luiluial (^ommisMunci ol Chota Nagpin), 
Political Agents ami SuF>enntemIonts, and 
I Residents (other tlian those ot the Ist and 
1 2nd Class), CommissKMieis ol Income Tax; 
'opium Agent. («ha/.ipui , ami Rcinembianeers 
jot J.egal All.iiis ami Goveiiimcnt Advocates 
undci Local (Jovein incuts 

' 42 Deputy Financial Advisci, Military 

! Finance , Deputy Scciotaries to the Government 
I of India ; Director-General ot Commeicial 
I lutx>lligenco , Diieetot (d Inspection, Indian 
! Stores Department ; Duvet oi ot Public Intorma- 
j tion, Goveinnient ot India , Director ol Purchases 
land Jntidligence, Indian Stores Department; 
jDiicctoi, Hegnlations and Foinis in the Army 
' Department . Lstablislirnent Olllcer in the Army 
Depaitment, Seondary to tlie ImjKTial Council 
ot \grieultuial Res<‘auli, SeCK'taiv, Public 
Service Comniisfuoii, Seeietarv to tlie Railway 
Boaid , and Secn iaues to Re'-idcnts ot the Fust 
Class within then respective charges. 

13. Directoi, Cential Re, scan li Institute, 
l\a><iuli, Dii'utu of the Impciiai Institute uf 
Veteiiuaiy Reseaii h, Muttesui ; Diieitoi ot ilui 
Jmlian liiRtituti* ol Scieiiei* , and Piineiiial of 
the 'riiomasoii Civil Enguieeiiiig College, 
RooiKee. 

14. Assistant to the Inspectoi Geneial of 
Foiests; Budget Olliei r, Finance Dcpaitmeiit; 
(Jovciiiincntol India , Chief LIcctrical Engineers; 
Civilian Supeiiuteudcnts ol Clothing Faetoims ; 
Civilian S.ipeiintendeutb oi Oul nance Factoiies ; 
Colliery Supenrih'mlent, East Indian Railway; 
(lommandant, Fiontiei Constaluilaiy, North- 
West Fiontier Piuvince, Comiitrollcr, Assam; 

, Consei V atoi s ol Foiests, Contioller ot Aimy 
Factoi V Aocauints, (Jiuit ioller ot Mai me Accounts; 
C’onti oiler. Royal An Foici* Amounts, Deputy 
Agent.-', Di'piitv 'J’laflic Managcis, and Glheeis* 
ot siniilai status (d Stab* hailwavs; Deputy 
I3iicl Kugmcir, Tclegiapljs ; Dcjmty Diieetoi- 
Gcncral, Indian Mcdual ScivKe, Deputy 
Dirci.toi-(»cneiai ot tlic Pest Dtlicc ; Dejuity 
Diic<‘toi-Gciicial, 'J’elcgrajiJi 'i lallii, , Deputy 
1)iroct(ii, lull Ilig'Micc Jiineau , Deputy Director, 
Ordnance Factoiies and Maniilactuie (it a 
civilian); Dej)ut> Jnsjiectois-Geneial ol Police; 
Deputy Mditary' Accountant-General ; Director, 
Medical Rcseaich ; Directors ot the Persian Gulf 
Section and of tlie Peisian Section ol tlie Indo- 
i Euiopcaii 'J'clegrafih Department ; Directors of 


• Present incumh(*nts ot Uie othci* ol Chiei Eugiiiei i who havi* ranked iii cntiy 3.1 ot tlie 
Warrant ot 1868 will rank in entry 33 ot tins Waiiaiit until tliey leliuciuish then ofhcc as 
Chief Engineers. 

Ollicers of similar .status are* Deputy Sujh rintemlerdt', Locomotive Depaitment ; 
Superintendents, Carnage and Wagon Department, ('ontioHcTs oi STores ; Senior Signal 
Engineers; State Railways Coal Superintendent, C.hict Medical Oflieer ; Deputy Chief 
Tiansportation Supeimtendeuts ; Deputy Chief Comineicral Maiiagcis ; Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Englueeis, and Deputy Chiet liUgmeers, 
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Tolpgrapli EiiKiiiPoring ; Dirortor of Wireless; 
])i8trict Controllers of Militaiy Accounts, 
Divisional Superintendents, State llailways; 
Lieutenant-Colonels ; Members of the Madras 
Services Coniinission ; Members ot the Indian 
(Mvil Service and ot the rolitical Dejiartmeiit ot 
18 years’ civil service, whoso position but lor 
this Article would not be lower than Article 55 ; 
rostinasters-Ceneral ; Signal Engineers ; and 
Superintending Enginecis. 

45. Assay Master, Horn bay; Deputy Auditors- 
Oeneral , and Deputy Controllers ot the Cuircncy, 
Calcutta and I^orthern India. 

46. Actuary to the Government of India ; 
Chief Tusjiectois ol Evjjlosives , Chief Judges ol 
Small Cause Couits, Presidency Towns and 
Jtangoon ; Controller of Printing, Stationeiy 
and Stamps; Directors of major Laboiatories , 
anrl Diree.tor of Pulilic Instruction, Worth- 
West Frontier Province. 

47. First Assistant to the Itesidentat Aden , 
Private Secretaries to Goveinois, Political 
Si'cictary, Aden. 

48. Admiiiistrators-General ; Chief Piesi- 
denoy Magistrates; Deputy Directors, Ilailway 
Jloard ; Judicial Assistant, Aden, when within 
his chai ge ; Metallurgical liispectoi , Jainsh<‘dpui , 
and Ollicers in (Uass I ot the Gen(3ral or the 
Public Works List of tlie Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service. 

45). Chief Inspector of St-ores and Clothing, 
Cawiipoie ; Commissioner of Labour, Madras; 
Controller ol Patents and Designs; Diicctois 
of Fisheiles in Iteiigal and Madras; Directors 
of Iridustiies; Directors ot Land Ilecords ; 
Directois ol Veteiinary 8ci vices; Excise Com- 
missioners; Inspeetor-Geueial ot Jtailway Police 
audPolice Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, llajpiitaiia ; Iiisireetors-Gencral ot 
llegistration ; Principal, Jleaeareh Institute, 
(’awnpore Itegistrui s of Co-opeiative Societies , 
Supeiintendent ot Manufacture, Clothing Fac- 
tory, yii.ihjahanpore. 

50. Distiict Judge's not ln'iiig Sessions 
Judges, within their own distiicts. 

51. First Assistants to the Ilcsidents at 
Baroda and in Kashmir. 

52. Clialiman ot the Port Trust, Aden ; 
and Military Sccretaiies to Governors. 

53. Henior Chajilaiiis otliei than those already 
sjiccitled. 

54. Hlieiilfs within then own charges 

55. Collectois of Customs ; (’ollectors and 
Magistrates ot Districts; C illector el Salt 
Jlcvenue, Madras <fc Bonibav; Collector of Stamp 
Ileveniie and Deputy Collector oi Land Itcvenue, 
Calcutta; Commissioner of Ajmcr-Meiwara ; 
Deputy Comrnissioiieis of Districts; Deputy 
ComrnissKmer, Port Blair; Dejuity Seeietaries! 
to Local (iovei iirnents ; Divisional and District! 
and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner 01 Cliota Wagpur); Judicial 
Assistant, Aden ; Political Agents and Superin- 
tendents; Residents (other than those of the 


1st and 2nd Class); Second Assistant Resid 
and Protectorate Secretary, Aden ; and Set 
raent Oflicers. 

50. Assistant Exeeutivt' Engineers of 
years’ standing , Chief Forest Otticer, Andair 
and Nicobar Islands ; Controller of Inspeoti 
Calcutta Circle, Indian Stores Dcpartmei 
Controller of Purcliase, Calcutta Ciicle, Ind 
Stori's De|>artmei.t ; Deputy Directois 
Purchase, Indian Stoics Depaitment; Depi 
Directors ot Commercial Intelligence; Depi 
Diieetor-General of Arclucology ; Depi 
Director ot Industries, United Province 
Dejmty Registrar of Co-operative Socictj 
United Provinces ; Government Solicitors otl 
than the Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor 
the Government of India; Managing Direct 
Ojuura Factoiy. Ghazipur ; Olliccis of t 
Indian Kdiicational Service and of the Indi 
Institute of Science ot 18 years' standin 
I’rmcipals of major Government College 
Principal, School of Mines and Geolog 
Registrars to the High Courts; Sccretaiies 
Legislative Councils; Suiiciintendent of t 
Government Test House; Supcimtendents 
the Siiivey ol India; Assistant Collectors 
Customs, Assistant Dircctors-General of t 
Post Olhee, Deputy l*ostmiisteis-Gencral,DepL 
Conservators of Forests, Divisional Engincr 
and Assistant Divisional Engineers, 3’clegrapJ 
Divisional Engineers and Assistant Divisioi 
Engineers, Wiielcss, Executive Engineers ot t 
Inriian Service ot Engineers holding a char 
declaicd to be of not less imiiortance than tli 
of a division, Foicst Engineers, InstiucL 
Wiieless, Giheers ot tlie Arclueological ai 
other Scientific Departments, Olhceis of t 
Indian Agricultural Sr^rvice, Ollicers of t 
Indian Veti'iiiiuiy Service, OfTiceis ot Class 
of the G('n( ral 01 the Public Woiks List ot t 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, Ollicers < 
tlio Sujieiioi List ol the Military Accouii 
DepaitriH'iit, Ollicers of the Superior Reven 
Estabhshiri(‘iit ol State Railways who hold t 
rank oi District Ofliei'r or a position ol simil 
status, Olhei'js ot the 1st Division, Supeii 
Traflic BrancJi ol the 'l’elegra])h Depaitmei 
Senior Inspectoi ot Mines, Supeiintenden 
and Deputy Commissioncis of Police ; Wirelc 
Reseundi Olheeis , Ollicers of the Bengal Pil 
Scivicc ol 2J ycais’ standing. 

57. Assistant Solicitoi to the Governmei 
of India, Dcjiuty Diieelor of Public Inform 
tion, Government, ot India; and Under Seer 
tanes to tlie Goveinment of India. 


58. Agent-Gene] al in India for the Brite 
Piofeetoiate in Afiiea under the administratii 
of the Colonial Ulliee ; Consulting Suiveyor \ 
the Government ot Bombay; Diieetiirs < 
Survey, Madias and Bengar, Keeper ot tl 
Recoids ot the Government of India ; Libraiiai 
Impeiial Libraiy; Public Analyst to the Go’ 
ernment of Madras. 


59. Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnam 
Depaitment; Civil Engineer Adviser to tl 
Diiector ot Ordnance. Factories and Manufai 
turc , Civil Secietary and District Magistiati 
Aden , Distiict Judges not being Sessions Judge 
Insm;ctor of Geneial Stores , Majors ; Meinbei 
ot the Indian Civil Service of 12 years’ standing 
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Superintendents and Deputy Oommissioners of 
Police of more than 15 biit'less than 20 years’ 
standing ; and Works Managers of Ordiianee 
Factories. Sanitary Elc(!trieal and Architec- 
tural Specialist oftieers will take proeedonce 
in accordance with the rank in the Public Woiks 
J)0])artmeut lived lor theli a])])ointTnents luii 
junior to all Public Works Dejiaitmcnt olficers 
of the corresponding rank. 


fiO. Assistant CominiMSioneis of Jneoiiie 'Pax , 
Assistant Executive lOngineeisot 12 \ears’ staml- 
ing ; Assistant Superinttuidents ol tlie Survey 
ol India; Chief Woiks Chiunist, llnited Pio- 
vmces; Examiner ol Local Fund Accounts, 
Madras; Inspector of Clotliing Stores, Shali- 
jahanpur ; Olliceis (»t tlie Indian Educational 
Service and ol tlie Indian Institute ol Seieiie«‘ 
of 10 years’ standing ; Olticer in charge of the 
Mathematical In^t^ument Olhce ; Picsidency 
Post masti'rs; Sidieiintendeut, lj<»inl)ay City 
Survey and Land llecords, Suiienntendents and 
Dcjmty Commissioners of Police of less than 15 
years’ standing, Assistant Collectors of Customs* 
Assistant Director-Ci'iieral of the Post Office, 
Deputy Postmasteis-Geneial, Dcjuitv Conseiva- 
tors ot Forest,T)iyjsionall']ngineersand Assistant 
Divisional Engineeis, Tclegiaphs, Divisional 
Engineers, ana Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
Wiielcss, Executive Engineers oi the Indian 
Service of Engineers holding a charge declared 
to be of not k'ss imjiortancc than that ot 
a division, Forest Enguieeis, Iristi uctor, Wiielcss,, 
fffheers of the Areluoological and other Scientific | 
Departments, Olhcers ot the Indian Agricultuial j 
Scivice, Ofheers ot the Indian Veb'nnaiy 
Service, Oflicers of Class I] of the General oi j 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, Officers on the Siipeiioi 
List ot the Military Accounts Depaitment, 
Otiicers of the Supeiior Iteveuue Establishment 
oi State Hallways who hold the i.uik ol District 
Officer or a iiosition ot similai status, Ollicius 
ot the 1st Division, Superiui 'I’ratfic Diancli ol 
the 'relegrai>h Dciiaitiuent, and Wiielcss lie- 
search oflicers ot 12 yeais’ standing, 

01. Assistant Commissioncis (Senioi), 
Noithern India Salt lie venue , Assistant Chief 
Contiollei ot Stores, Indian Stoics Depaitment , 
Assistant (ionti oiler ot Ins])ection, Calcutta 
(hrcle, Indian Stores Deparfment; Assistant 
Director ot Inspection, Indian Stores Dejiart- 
mont , Assistant Director of Intelligc'nce, Indian 
Stores Department; Assistant Direetois ol 
Purchase, Indian Stores Di'paitment ; Assistant 
Metalluigical Inspectors, Indian Stores Dejiart- 
incnt; Assistant Directors ot Dairy Faims; 
Assistant Directors ol Public Health ; Assistant 
Directois, Railway Hoard; Assistant Financial 
Adviser, Military ihnance ; Assistant Secretaries 
to the Governmentof India ; Chemical Evaimner 
for Customs and Excise, Calcutta , (fiiemistat the 
Government Test House, Indian Stores Depart* 
inent ; Chief Insyieetors of Factories and Hoileis 
in Bengal and Ihimbay ; Commander of the 
Steamer employed in the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegra])li Department; 
Curator of the Buieau ot Education , Deputy 
Administrator-General, liongal ; Deputy Assis- 
tant Director, Pay and Pensions Directorate, 
Adjutaiit-Goneral’s Branch ; Deputy C o m - 
missioner, Northern India Salt Revenue ; 


Deputy Commissioners of Salt and Excise* ; 
Deputy Director of l^nnd Records, Burma; 
Diiector, Vaeeine Institute, lielgaum ; District 
Opium Ofheers, Divisional Engnieeis, Telegra- 
l)hs, of 1(“5S Ih.iii 12 vi'.iis* standing ; Divisional 
Enginens, Wiieli'ss, »>f less than 12 gears’ stan- 
ding, Emigrafion Commissufner , Engineer and 
Ele<*tiieiaii Cit the IVisian Gull Section 
of the liulo-Euiopean *relegraph Depait- 
rnent; Examiner of Qiiesliom'd Documents; 
Executive Engmceis ol k'ss tlian 12 y(*ars’ 
standing. Fust \ssi.stant (’onimissioner. Port 
P.laii , (feru'ial Managi'is, Xoilhein India Salt 
Revenue; Honoiarv Piesuicnev A1 agist i ates , 
.liidgo ot the City Civil Court, Madias , .ludges 
of Piesidenev Couits of Small Causes; Lady 
Assistants tf> tlie Inspectors General, Civ il Hospi- 
tals , Legal Assistant in the Legislative Depart- 
ment of the ffoveriiment of India; Otheeis ot 
the I’ximal Pilot Si'iviei* of 10 veals’ standing, 
I Olficeis ot the Piovineial Civil Services drawing 
the maximum jiav of the tiine-seale or upwards ; 
Pliysicist at the Government Test House, Indian 
4Stores Depaitment, Prisidi'iiey Magistrates: 
I'roteetoi ot lOmigrants and Supeiiriteiidents ol 
Emigriition, Calcutta ; Protectois of Emigrants; 
Public Piosocutois in Bengal and In Sind. 

' llegistrais to (^hiet Couits; Registrar ol 
Companies, JUimbav , Registiar of Joint Stock 
Comiianies, Bengal; Seeietaiy, l»oaT«l of Exa- 
miners, Secrctaiy to tiie Boaid ot Revenue 
the Depaitment of Rev'enue and Agiieultun*. 
Madias, when a member of the Piovineial 
Service, Senior Ineomc Tax Ollicei, Jtombay, 
and Income 'I'ax Ollieeis diawing the maximum 
pay ot the time-scale ; and Supeimtendents ot 
(Vntial Jails and Civil Suigeons not belonging 
to the Indian Medical Scivuc. 


i 1 . Tlie entries in tlie above table ajiply exelu- 
jsivelv to till* persons eiit(‘i(*il thi'iem, and while 
! regulating their lelative precedence with each 
lothei, (jo not give them any precedence over 
jnu'mheis ol the non-ollicial community resident 
111! India, who shall take their idace accoiding 
j to usage. 

I 2. Officers in tlie above talile will take preeo- 
j donee in oidei ot the iiurnbeis of the entries. 

I Those included in one number will take preee- 
I donee inter he, a(*eording to the date of entry 
into that iiiimher. 

3 Wh(*n an officer liolds more tiian one posi- 
tion in the talile, lie will be entitled to the 
highest i»osjtioii actoided lo him. 

4. Ofheers who aie temporarily officiating in 
any number in the table will lank iii that num- 
bei below permanent UKUimlients. 

5 All officers not men1ion»*d in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by com{>ari8on 
with rank in tie* aimy, to have the same rank 
with iet( 3 ience to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers ol equal grades. 

(). All otli(*r persons wdio may not be men* 
tinned in this table to take rank according to 
1 general usage, wdiich Is to be explained and 
I determined by the Governor-General In Council 
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in rase any question slmll arise.* When the] 
position of any sneh pcison is so determinod j 
and notified, it shall he enteroil in the table in 
italics, provided lie holds an appointment in 
India. 

7. Nothing in the foregoing rules* to dispute 
the exLsting practice relating to piecedenee at 
ti»p fiourts ol Indian States or on occasions ot 
intercourse with Indians, and the tloveinor- 
(leneral in Council to he enipowcied to make 
niles lor such occasions in case any disjiute 
shall arise. 

H. The lollowing will take courtesy rank as 
slniwn . — 

Consiils-fjleneral, — Immediately after Aiticle 
.'13, which includes lliigadieis. Consuls' -Irn- 
mediati'lv attiu Artiel(‘ liC which inehides Colo- 
nels ; Vice-t-onsiils - Tinnu'diately altei Aiticle 
C}9, which includes Majois 

Consular ollieers de camera will in their 
respective grades take luecedenee ot consulai 
officers who are not de carnet e 

9. 'the follow'ing may he given, by courtesy, 
preccflenee as shown heloAV, piovideil that they 
do not hold apjiointmcnts ui India - - 

Peers aecoi ding to theii preeedenei* in England. 
Knights ot the Carte!, the Thistle, and .St. 
Patrick, I’rivy Couneillois , Alembeis ol the 
Coimeil of the .SecK'taiy ol ijtate lor India — 
Immediatelv attei Mi niheis ot the Covernoi- 
General’a KxocmtiNc Council, Aiti<*I<* 8 


I Paroiiets of England, Scotland, Ireland 
the United Kingdom according to da 
Patents ; Knight Grand Cross of the ] 
Knights Grand Commander of the Star of T 
Knights Grand Cross ol St. Michael an 
tJeuige; Knights Grand Commander o- 
Indian Kmjnie ; Knights Grand Cross o 
Royal Vietoiia Order; Knights Grand Cn 
the Older of the Jlntish Empire — Jramed. 
after Puisne .Judges of High Courts, Article 

Knight Commander ol the Path Kn 
Coniniander ot the Stiir of India; Kn 
Coinm.iiider ol St. Michael and St. Gei 
Knights (^unm.lntlc^ ol the Indian Ern 
Knight Commander of the Royal Viet 
Older , Knight (.'ommaudm ot the Order o 
Itutish Empire . Knights Paehelor — li 
diafoh alter the Residents ol the i!nd C 
Article 28. 

10. All ladles, unless by vu me of holdir 
ajjpomtment themselves they arc mititled 
liighcr position iii the table, to take place 
(iording to the rank heiein assigned to 
respective husbands, wuth the except inr 
W’lves of PeiTs and of ladies having jueeed 
m England mdcqiendently of their husba 
and W'ho aie not in rank below the daugl 
ot ilaious. sueli ladu's to take pljiee ucc 
ing to their seveial ranks, with leferenei 
such preei'denoe in England iinim'dhitely £ 
the wives ol Members ot the Governor-Gene. 
Executive Couneil. 


• In virtue of the piovisions of section 9 (it) of the Indian CJiiireh Act, 1927, a Bishop or A 
deacon who licld a bisiiopric or arciideaeoni v on the 1st Msueh 1930 takes rank as follows • — 
Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, imniediat;ely alter duel Justice of Jicngal, Articl 
Bisliojisof Madras and Bombay, immediately after Cliiof Justice ol a High Court other t 
that of Bengal, Arti'dc 12 

Bishops ot Lahore, llangoi.n, Luekuow and Nagpur, immediately after Chief Comniissic 
of Delhi, when witliiu his charge. Article 22. 

Blshojis (not terntovial) under license from tlic Crown, immediately alter Chief Secrcta 
to Governments, nt)i('r than those of Madias, Bombay, Jicngal Jind Assam, Article 32, 
Archdeacons ot Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, in Aiticle 33. 

Archdeacons of Lahoie, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur, in Article 39. 


SALUTES. 


P('rsons. No of 

guns. 

Impel lal sjihiie . .. .. lol 

Royal salute . . 31 


Members of the Royal I<\inuly . .'ll 

Foreign Soxcreigns and iimiuhers ot 21 
their foimlies. 

Maharajudhiraja of Nepal . . . . 21 

Sultan of ''.auviihar . . . .21 

Ambassadors . . , . I 9 

Prime Mmistr’r of Nepal . 19 

Governor of the French Si'Ulements in 17 

India. 

Governor of Portuguese India . . . . 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . . 17 

Lieutenaut-Goxernors ot His Majesty’s 15 

Colonics. 

Maharaja of Bhutan 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . . . 3 .5 

Governor of Damaun 9 

Goverpor of DIu 9 


Oeo.xsion.s on wdiieh salule ns tired. 

When the Sovereign is pn'sent in person. 

Oil the anniversaiies of the Blith, Aeeossi 
and Coionation of the Reignmg .Sovereic 
tin* P.iitliday of the Consoi t ot the Reigni 
.Soxeieign; the Birthday ot the Qut 
Mother , Pioelamatioii Day. 


I On arrival at, or departure from, a milita 
L st.it ion, or when attending a Sta 
I ceremony. 
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No. of 

Verson H. Guns. 

Viceroy and Governor-General . . 31 


(io\ ernors of Vrcsidencieb and Prc)\ luees 17 
lu India. 


Ilcsidcnts, Isfc Class 13 

Aponts to the Governor-General .. 13 

(-ominissioncrin Sind 13 

A^ent to the Governor in Kathiawar . . 13 

Residents, 2nd Class < . . . . . 13 

Political Agents (6) 11 

Command er-in-Chief in India (if a Vicld 1 9 

Marshal). 


Comm and er-ln-Chlcf in India (if a General) 17 

Naval Corn raander-in-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (c) 

G.Oh.C. in C - Commands (rf) . . . . 1 5 

Major-Generals Cominanding Districts 13 

{d). 

Major-Generals and Colonel-Comnian- 11 

dants Commanding Brigades (d). 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

1)11 .iiiival al, or dopurturo lioin, a mild ary 
st'ition witlnn Indian terntoiics 01 when 
attending a Slate eciemoMs. 

On asMuming oi ielin(|iii^hMig olliee whether 
toinpoiarilj 01 p»Tiuanentl\ . On oceasions 
ot a /nz/i/ir a irival at, 01 dei)aitiite ironi,a 
inititaiv station, a nd on toimal een'inonial 
oeeasioiis sin li as am\ nig at cr le.uing a 
l)niliai,oi will'll p.iving a toinial \lsit, to a 
Buliiig Chiet. Also on oei usions ot jn ivatc 
aiiixal at, or de|»aitme trom, a military 

station, if desiied. 

I Same as Govcriiore. 

1 On assuming or relinquishing office, and 

y on occasion of a pubhe arrival at, or do- 

j parture from a milit ary station. 

On assuming or relinquishing office. On 

public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and 011 torrnal core- 
' luonial occasions. AKo on occasions 
of jirivatc arrival or departure, it de- 
j hired. 

Same ns for military officer of correspond* 
mg rank (sr3 K.il.). 

1 0n assuming or relinquishing command 
and on oceesions ot public arrival at 
^ or d (‘part lire Irom, a military station 
within then command. Also on occa* 
hions of jirivate ai rival or deiwirture, if desir- 
J ed. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 gunt. 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of, 
Gwalior The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

.lammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 19 gunt, 

Bhopal. The Begam (or N awab) of. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travaiicore. The Maliaraja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of 
Salutes of 17 guns. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maliar.aja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundi. The Maharao llaja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


) Cuteh. The Manarao of. 

{Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 
i Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of, 

I Karauli. The Maharaja of. 
j Kotah. Tiie Maharao of. 
j Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Kew’a. The Maliaraja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Salutes of 15 gunt 
Alwar. The IVlaharuja of. 

Baiihwaia. The Maharawul of. 

Bhutan, 'J'he Mahaiaja of. 

Datia. The Maliaraja of 
1 )e was (Senior Braiieb). The Maharaja ot. 
Dewas (.iunior liraiieh). The Maharaja of. 
Dbar. Tlie Maharaja ot. 

I)hol[)ur. The Maliaraj Bana of. 
Dungarpur. 'riio Maharawal of, 

Idar. The, Mahara a of. 

Jaisalincr. The Maharawal of 


(fe) Within the territories of the State to winch they are attaclicd. 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. ... . . 

id) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unlcsfc he h in actual ndlltarv com- 
mand and is the senior military oflicerin the spot. Attention is invited to the extra guns 
allowed for individuals. 
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Khalrpar. The Mir of. 

Klshangarh. The Maharaja of. 

Orchha. Tho Maharaja of. 

Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 

Kampur. Tho Nawab of, 

Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 

Sirohi. The Maharao of. 

Salutei of 13 gum. 

Bonares. Tho Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. Tho Maharaja of. 

Cooch Bchar. The Maharaja of. 

Dhrangadhra. The Mahaiajaof. 

•Taora. Th«3 Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. Tho Maharaj-Ranaof. 

Jlnd. Tho Mahaiaja of. 

.Tunagadh Tho Nawab of. 

Kapiirthaia. Tho Maharaja of. 

Nabha. Tho Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharajii of 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 

Porbandar. Tho Maharaja of. 

Kajplpla. Thu Maharaja of. 

Batlam. The Maharaja of. 

Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of ll guns 
Ajuigarh. The Maharaja of. 

Allrajpur. The llaja of. 

Bauni. The Nawab of. 

Barwani. The E.aua of, 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 

Bilaspur. Tho Raja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 

Clmmba. The I aja of. 

Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 

Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 

Faridkot. Tlic Raja of. 

Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 

Vanjira. The Nawab of. 

Jhabua. The Raja of. 

Malur Kotla. Tho Nawab of. 

Mandi. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 

Morvi. The M.ihaiaja of. 

Narsiuggarh. The Ruja of 
Panna. The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 

Radhaupur. The Nawab of. 

Rajgarh The Raja of. 

Sailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Raja of. 

Sirmur. Tlie Maiiaraja of. 

Sitamau. Tlie Raja of. 

Suket. The Raja of. 

Tehrl. The Raja of. 


in India. 

I Salutes of 9 guns, 

I Balasluor. The Nawab (Babi) of. 

; Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

I Bansda. The Raja of. 
j Barauudha. The Raja of. 

1 Ikiriya. The Raja of. 

' Bhor. Tho Bajii of. 
i Chiiota Udopur. The Raja of. 

I Danta. The Maharana of. 
i Dhrol. The Thaknr Saheb of. 
fTsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. TJio, Raja of. 

Kalahandi. Tho Raja of. 

I ICengtung. The Sawbwa of. 

I Khilehipur. Tiie Rao Bahadur of. 

Liinbdi Tlic Thakor Saheb of. 

Loiiaru. The Nawab of. 

Luiiawada . The Raja of. 

Maihar. The Raja of. 

Mayurbhauj. The Maharaja of. 

Mudhol. The Raja of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

Palitana. Tjie Thai: or Saheb of. 

Patna. Tho Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The 'I’hakor Saheb of. 

Sacliin. Tlic Nawab of. 
j Saugli. Tho Chief of. 

[ Saiit. The Raja of. 

; Savaiitvadi. The Sar Desai of. 

Shahpura. The Raja of. 

Son pur. The Maliaraja of. 

Vankaner. Tho Raj Saheb of. 

Wadhwaii. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Kalat. Ills Highness Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, 
a.C.l.K., Bali of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bikaner. Idout.-Goneral His Highness Maharaia 
Sir Gaiiga Smgh Bahadur, u.c.s.l., o.c.i.E., 
a.o.v.o., G.u.K., K.G.B.» A.D.O., Maharaja of. 
Kotah. Lleutouant-Coloncl His Higliucss 
Maharao Sir IJmcd Singh Bahadur, G.O.BJ., 
O.C.I.E., G.B.E., Maharao of. 

Mysore. Her Highness Maharanl Eempa 
Nanjaminanni Avaru Vanivilas Sannidbana, 
C.I.. Maliarani of. 

Patiala. Liout.-Goiu'ral His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahinda 
Bahadur, Q.C S I., G.C.I.E., G O.V.O , G.B.K., 

A T).c., Maharaja of. 

Took. IT. H. Amm-ud-Daula Wazir-ul-Mulk 
j Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim All Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.O.B.I., G.O.I.E., 

Nawab of. 
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Salute* of 17 guns. 

Alwar. Colonel His Iliphncss Scwai Maharaj 
Shn Jcy Singliji, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., Maharaja of 

Dholpur, Lieutenant-Colonel Ilia Highness 
Maharajadliiraj’a Shri Sawai Maharaj-Rana 
Sir IMaibhan Singh Lokindar Ilahadiir Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, k.c.s.i., k.c.v.o., Maharaja 
Rana of 


Salute* of 9 guns. 

Bashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 
Loharu. Nawab Sir Amir-iid-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, k.c.i.t?., «a;-Nawab of. 

Mong Mil, Tlkhiii Maaug, K s.m., Sawbwa of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salute* of 2.1 qun*. 


Oreliba ITis Tligbnes^^ Maliniaja Mabendi.'i | 
Sawai Sii I’latai Singh Baliadui, <. c T . 
a.c.i li , Alaljaraja of. 

Salutes ofU> guns. 

Benares. Lielifeuant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Karayan Siugh 
Bahadur, G.C s.i., G c.l E., Maharaja of. 

Jind. Lieut<'nant-Colonel His Highness | 
Afaharaui Sir Raiibir Smgh Rajeiidia Baba- j 
dur, G.C.I.E., K.C.SI., Alaliaraja of. | 

.lunagadh. Ifis Higliness Vali Ahad Mohabii | 
Khanji Rasul Idionji, Nawab ol. ' 

Kapurthala. Colonel His Highness Miwiaraja , 
Sir Jagatjit Smgh Bahadur, G.c.S.l., g.c.i.e. j 
(< 11 11 ., Maliaraja of. 

! 

Nawauagar. Colonel His Highness, lifaharaja 
shn l>igMja>smhji, Mahjirajr. ot. 1 

Salutes of U guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sult.an 
Miihamiiiad Shah, o.c s r., 0 c i.K , g c V o , of I 
Bombay. 

Bariya. Captain H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Ranjitsinhji Mansmhji, k.c.s.i.. Raja of. 

Chitral. His Highness Mchtar Sir Shuja-u- 
Mulk, K.o.i E., Mehtar of. i 

Dharamjiur. H H. Arahaiana Vij.iyade\ji of. ' 

Lunawada. His Highness Maharana Biibh.idra'| 
sinhji, Raja ot. 

Sangli, iit.-Mcherban Sir Cliintamanrao ; 
Dhundiro alias Appa Sal eb P.itwardhan, j 
K c r E., Raja of. j 

Vankaner. Captain His Highness Raj Sabeb ! 
Sir Amarsinhji Bauesinbji, k.c.i.e.. Raja I 
Saheb of. 


Bhopal. The Begani (or Nawab) of. Within 
the limits of her (or his) own tiTiitoruh, 
permanently. 

I Indore Tiie ATaharaja (ffolkar) of. Within 
I the limits of his own territories, piTinanently* 

thiaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
maiientlj . 

Salute Of 19 guns. 

Bharatpiir. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The, ATaharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maiiarao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The ATaharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salute of 17 guns. 

Alwar. The ATaharaja of. 

K hairjmr. The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes 0/15 guns. 

Benares. The ATaharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The ATaharaja of. 

Jind. The ATaharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. The ATaharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Katlam. The ATaharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently,) 
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Salntes of 11 guns. 

SavantTadi. The Sar Desai of .. .. .. Within the limits of his own icnitory, 

pormanentlj'. 

Salutes of 5 guns, 

Abu I>habl. The Shaikh of . Firod by British Ships of War In the Per- 

sian (jiilf at thf* termination of an oflicial 
visit by this Chief. 

Blinder Abbas. Tlio Covomor of .. 1 

Linuah. The Governor of J*At the termination of an official visit, 

Miihammerah The Govr rnor of .. .. J 

Muhammerah. Fid esi son of the ‘Shaikh of .. Fired on occaMons when he visits one of Ills 

Majesty’s sliips as his fatlier’s representa- 
tive. 

Salutes of ” guns, 

Ajrnan The Shaikh of 'I 

JJlbai. Th(‘ Sliaikh of Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 

Has-al-1viieiinu 'I’he Hlialkh of .. .. .. V sian Gulf at the termination of official 

SharRah. The Simikh ot . . .. .. .. | visits by these Ciiiefs. 

TTmm-uI-Qawaiii The Shaikli of .. .. J 


Taiii.e of lAJOAii Personal SiLUTES. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

His KxeeUenr\ Sliaikli Sir Isa bin All al Kha- Fired by British Sliips of War in the I'ersian 
lilab, K.C 1 . 1 .F., c s I., SliaiKh of Bnlirain. Oiilf at the termination of an rfluial 

visit by this ('liief. 


(Tarle of) Provisional liOCAL Salutes. 
Salutes of 17 guns. 

C onncllof Ministers (as p vliole) of Ills ITiKhnoRR the Sultan of Muscat. 


Salutes of 13 guns. 

Tlie President of Uie Coiineil of Ministers of His IfiRhness tlie Sultan of Miiseat, when a memiiei 
of the riiliriR family. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of Ilia Highness tlic Sultan of Muscat when not a 
member of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 7 guns. 


Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 

Kuwait. The Siiaikh of. 

Muhammerah. The Shaikh of. 

Quatr. The Shaikh of. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

Pal train. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or others 

KuwTt'lsVirtVon of, or other [ acting as Depatr of these Chiefs. 

member of the ruling family. * 

Individual Members of the Councii of Ministers of His Highness tlie Sultan of Muscat. 


(Table of) Provisional Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of IS guns. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz'al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
QC.i.G., K.Q.S.I.. Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the termination of an otfici- 1 visit 

by this Chief. 
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The Marquess of Zetland. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 
Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Loo of Farcham 
The Earl of Lyttou 
Baron Irwin. 

Sir Ilarcourt Butler 
Sir Leslie Wilson 
Viscount (h»schpn. 

Field Mjirslisil Sir VViIliiini ItiidwtMxl 
The IliKht llniioiir.ihlc Sii .lohn AllMlti(n»k 
Simon 

Field-Marshal Sir Claud M illiarn .I.ieol) 

His HikIuk ss 'I'he Maliarana ot Udaipur. 

His IliKliin ss 'rh<“ Maliaraja of KoIha]>iii. 
Viseoiint Feel 

Lieiit.-Col 'I’lie IH^dit Ifonourablo Sir Fiaiuls 
Stan ('I V .laekson. 

H. If. Tile Nawal) of Bhopal. 

H F, Sir Willlani Malcolm Hailey. 

H. H. 'I'lie Maliaiaja of Kaslimir. 

Liouf cnant-Coloncl The hieht Ifonoiiiahle Sii 
Samuel .lolin Burnev lloaie 
TheBi^dit Jionourahle Sli Kiederh-k Hufili S>ke‘*. 
-<’ol Tile Bijflif lloii'hlc Sir Heoim* Kiediuk 
Stanley 

Field Marshal Ills F\e(ll(n(\ Sii I*liilii> 
CJu'lwode 

Knights Commanders (K.C.S.l.) 


H. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Sir 
Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmet 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
H. H. The Maharaja of Datia 
II. H. The Maharaj Ban a of Dholpur 
Lieut. -General Sir William Balne Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 
' Sir O. Carmirhaol 
I>r. Sir M. R. Sadler 

Major-Gen. Sir Harry Tnscott Brooking 
Majoi-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
The Bight Hon’blc Lord Soulhborough 
I Sir George Barnes 
■ Sir Ed ward Maclagan 
Sir William Marris 
Sir N. D. Bealson-Bel! 

Sir L. J. Kershaw 
Sir L. Davidson 

The Ifon’ble Sir C. G. Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wheeler 

, Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Ban- 
I jitsinghji Mansinghji, Baja of Baria. 
i Sir Hamilton Grant 
I Dr. SirTid Bahadur Sapru 
The Ron’blc Sir Ibrahim Bahimtulla 
' Sir Chailos Times 
' The Maharao of Sirohi 


Sir Hugh Shakegpear Barno*^ 

Sir Artliur Henry Temple Martlndale 

Sir Joseph Bampfyldc Fuller 

Sir Charles Stuart Baylcy 

H. H. Maharaja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. II. Maharaja of Batlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshldabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Murray Hammiok 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCroiie Douie 

Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Baehlcigh Wynne 

H. H; Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

Sir M. P. O'Dwyer 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir P. Sundaram Alvar Sivaswami Alyar 

Sir Edward Albert Galt 

H. H. Nawab of Malcr Kotla 

Sir William Henry Claris 

Major-General Sir IVrcy Zaeliarlah Cox 

Sir Steyning William Edgerley 

Sir Harrington Verne y Lovett 

Sir Robert Wood bum Gillan 

Maharaj Si I Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Dalv 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhraugadhra 

Lleut.-Col. Sir F. E. Younghusband 

Sir T. Morison 

Lieut. -Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Major-Gen. B C. O. Stuart 
Sjr George Rivers Lowndes 


I n. E. Sir Montagu Jiutler 
' H.H.The Maharain of Rajpipla 
I Sir Frederick Nicholbon. 

II 11. 'J’he Maliaraja of Jodhpur 
j Sir Frederic Whyte 
The Hon’blo Sir Maurice Hayward 
I Sir Abdur Rahim 
I n. H. tlie Nawab of Junagadh 
I Sir Basil Blackett 
! Sir Henry Lawrence 
H. H. The Maharaja of Rowa 
Sir r.liupe lull anal h Mitra. 

I Sir Chunilal V. Mehta. 

I Sir S. I'. O'Donnel. 

I H. E. Sir Hugh Lau'.down Stephenson 
H.E.Sii Egliert Laiiiie Lucas Hammond 
I Khan Bahadur Sir Miiharamai Habibullah 
' Sir William John Keith 

j Nawab Sir Sidiq Ifiuhammad Khan of Bahawal- 
! pur 

j H. H. the Maharaja ot I’orbunder 
[ If. E. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
I Sir James Crerar 
Sir Jean IHcu 
I Sir George I. 4 imbert 
I H . H. The Maharaja of Morvi 
j Sir George R.nny. 

! Sir Eriicbt Hotsoii 
' Sir Den vs Bray. 

Sir Atul (’liandra Cliatterji'P 
His Highne.ss the Rajaoi Mandi. 

Thakor Salieb of JJmbdi. 

Sir Norman Marjorilianks. 

The Hon’ble Sir Giorge Schuster. 

The Hon. Sir Brojendra Lai Mittcr, Kt. 

H. H. Maharaja Mahendia Sii Yadvendra Singh 
Bahadur, K.c i E , of Panna 
Major H. H. Raja Narendra Shah, of Teiiri. 

The Hon. Sir Jolm Perronet Thompson. 
Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers, 
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H. E.Sir James David Sitton. 

H. K. Sir ^Jiehaul 

Lieut.-Col. H. E. Sii Ralph Oriflith. 

The Hoii’blo Jvhaii Daluidur Mian Sii Eazl-i- 
llusain. 

The Ilon’hic Sii Joseph William iihorc. 

The Hon'ble Sir ilariy Haig. 

The Hon’ble C’aptain Nawab Sii Muhammad 
Ahmed Said Khan, ot (Jlnttaii. 

The Hon’ble Sii Homy Datiield Ciaik. 

Viee- Admiral Sir lliim|iliie\ Thomas Walwyn. 

Sn E,('ginald Aitliui Maid 

H. K Sn lltnbeiL William Emerson. 

II H tlu‘ Maharaja of Ihnaies 
Sit GhuKvm llus.vin llidayaiullah 
H 10 Sir C’laiendon (Jowan 
H. H till' Maharaja of JMampur. 

Sli Edward Maynard de.s (.’hainps CJianiier. 

The Hon’lile Sn Krank Noyes 
H. H.The Kaja of S.uantsadi 
The Hon’bli Sn John Aekroyd Woodhe.nl 
n H TJie Maharaja ol Kara nh 
His Iliglim’issS!! Laksliinansnigh of Dnngarpui. 
His Highness tlie Mahaiaja ot 'J’lipuia 
His Highness the Mahaiaja Jam Saheb ot 
N’ a wan agar 

The Hon Mi h J) Hell 
Sii M J. Gwycr 

Companions (C S L) 

Col.CMiailes Edwaid Yate. 

Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut-(!ol, Sir .Arthni Heinv McMahon. 

Charles (ieiwien Hayne 
Hartley Kennedy. 

William Clrirles Maepheisoii 
Col. James Ah'xandci La wi cnee Montgomery 
William Thomas Jlall 
liichard Townsend Greer 
Blr Louis William Dane 
Hermann Michael Kisch 
Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Francis Alexander Slackc 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
William Arbutlmot Inglls 
John Alexander Broun 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Locliiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Maj.-Qen. Sir Henry Montague Fakington 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 
Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 
Norman Goodford Cbolmeley 
Walter Francis Rice 
Hear- Admiral Alien Thomas Hunt 
Sir John Walter Hose 
Ctiarles Ernest Year Goument 
(ieorge Moss Harriott 
I'^rnest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
'^ir Edward Vere Levlnge 
iaeut.-CoI. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
dllliam Axel Hertz 
hrevet-Coloncl Sir Clive Wlgram 
Herbert Thompson 
^ ieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 
‘'tuart Lockwood Maddox 
h. Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
-ieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 
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Major Edmund {Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 
Lieut.-Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut.'Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas ITrancis Bruce Renny-Tailvour 
Col. Alain Chattier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Lieut.-CoL Charles Mowprav Dali is 
Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Oswald Campbell Lees 
Lieut. -Col. Albert Edward Woods 
William Exall Tempest Bennett 
William Ogilvie Horne 
William Harrison Moreland 
Col. Lcstock Hamilton Reid 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Honorary Lieut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 
Lieut.-Co]. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Frederick William Johnston 
WlUiam Henry Lucas 
Arthur Losllo Saunders 
Raja Sir Daljit Singh of JuIIutider 
Sir Walter Maude 
Sir Henry Aslibrooke Crump 
Sir William James Reid 
Walter Gunnell Wood 
John Cornwallis Godloy 
A. Butter worth 
Sir liubcit John Maynaid 
Lt.-Col. A. B. Dew 
Sir Hugh T . Keeling 
Sir Hciiiy Sharp 
Sir Robert R. Scott 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadk r 
Laurence Robertson 
Sir John Ghest Cummiug 
Lieut. -Col. Stephen Lushington Ai Im 
Sir James Houssemayno DuBoulay 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 
T. A. Chalmers 
R. Bum 

Sii Godfrey B. IT. Fell 
Major-General Sir W. C. Knight 
Sir Patrick Janies Fagan 
Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impev 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt.-Col. Fraiieih lioville Prideaux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Col. Sir Hugh WHiitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Feranl 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthuot William Oldham 
Francis Coofie ]'’rench 
Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major-General J. C. Rimlngton 
Colonel H. R. Hopwood 
Uiig.-Ooneral R. H. W. Hughes 

L. B. Buckley 
C. H. Bom pas 

M. M. S. Gubbay 
Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brig.-General W. 6. Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
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Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Major-General L. O. Dunatervillc 
Sii Huah McPherson 
Sir rienry Kraacr Howard 
Lfeut«.-('ol. Heibeit Do 3 Voeux 
(V»l Charles liaitruy 
Sir Evelyn Iieiki‘lev Howell 
Major-General Sir Kell\ Foidati Ready 
Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lieut -(’ol Patrick Robert Cadell 
Ltcut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
lUcltard Mere,dlth 
Sir Muiiubhai Nandshankai Mehta 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
Major-General James Wilton O’Dowda 
Brevet-Lifiit -Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel (temporary Colonel-on-the'.stalf) Charles 
ErncHt Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 

Major-General Hubert Tsaeke 
Colonel Stewart G 01 don Loch 
Col. Frederick James Moberly 
Hrigadicr-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsble 
Major-Gen William Crons Barratt 
Tomiiorary Bngadicr-Gcnoral Sir Edward Hugh 
Brav 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howartli 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gcn.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major- (Jeneral Robert Archibald Cass els 
Frederick Campbell Rose 
Sir Selwvn Howe Freinaiitlo 
Peter William Monic 
Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 
Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 
Major -Geneial Edw'ard Arthur Fagan 
Majoi-GeiK'ial Herbert William Jackson 
Lt.-Col. Arthur l^eslie Jacob 
The Hon’ble William Pell Barton 
C. F. Payne 
W. J. J. Howie, 

Sir Bentiuiu P. Standen 

Sir John L. Malloy 

Lieut. -Col. J. L. W. F. French-Mullen 

Lt.-Col J. J..R. Gordon, C.B. 

Colonel a W.Profeit 
H. M. it. HojikiiiB 
K. A. Graham 
Claud Alexander Barron 
Sir Geolfiey R. Clarke 
Lieut -Col. D. Donald 

Ehan Bahadur Surdar Muhamni.ui All Ehui 
Qir.ilbnsh 

Col. G. B M. Sarel 

Col. J>. A. D. MeVeau 

Col. H. G. Biirrard 

Col. J. H. Foaler Lakin 

Major General G A. H. Beiitty. 

Sir Robeit Holland 

C. J. Haihlax 

Lieut .-1 SeiuM al H . F Cooke 

liieut -('Ol E. M. Proes 

L. T. Hams 

Sir Albion RajKumar Banerji 
Sir Reginald Glaucy 
W. B. Gourlay 

Lieut .-General Sir Kenneth Wigram, l.A, 


Bai Bahadur Dewan Bishan Das 

Sii Arthur Rowland Knapp 

Charles Montagu King 

Kai Bahadui Raja Pandit liar! Kishan Kaul 

S.R. llignell 

Mujor-Ger.eral S. F. Muspratt 
W. E Copleston 
I redenck B. Evans 

B. C. Allen 
J. E. Webster 

1)1 Aan Bahadur llaghunatha Rao Ram Chandra 
Rao Avargal 

Sardar Paliadiir Nawab Mchrab Ivhan, Chief 
of Bugtl Tribe 

Sir Godlrey John Vignolcs Thomas, Bart. 

Cipt. Dudley Burton Napier North 
Sir El ward M. Cook, l.o 8 
Sir Fi.ineis Cliailcs Griflith 
Maharaj Shii l'’att‘h Singh 
J. Ilullah 

Sir .John F. Campbell 
J. Milne 

'I’lie Hon’blu Sir James Doiuld 
Lt.-Col. Sir VW F. T. O’Connor 

E. S. Lloyd 

L. F. Moishoad 
Sir S. A.Smvth 
CoIon-1 W.H.Jelfcrcy 

C. G. Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T. Ragliavayya Pantulu Gum 

Raja Ejaz Jtasul Kluu of Johaiigiraljad 

1). II. Lecs 

II, P. Toll 111 ion 

\. W. MeNair 

W. Sutherland 

Captain Sir E. J. lieadlam 

S. F. Stewart 

Sir 1) T. Chadwick 

M. E Coachman 

F. G. Pratt 
Sir R. Oakden 

Major-General Sir T. H. Symons 
F. Lewlsohu 
W. P. bangster 

T. Emerson 
A. H. Ley 
Sir E. Jhirdou 
A. W, Pirn 

The Hon’ble Mr A. W. Botham 

L. liiiley 

N. Maemiehael 

Sii A. Y. G Campbell 

Lieiit.-Cul S. Pi. A. J'atterson 

B Polcv 

A Langley 

Li' iitiMiaiit-Coloiiel M. Ii. Fenar 
ThoHon'blo Brigadier- General Sli T. H. Keyes 
]t J. S T)(Mld 
Majoi II. G V.Mix. 

Sii Leonaid Reynolds 
H.G. Stokes 

Kana Bhagalehaiid, Raja of Jublial 
.1. C. Kcr 

Sir M. G. Simpson 
Lt. -Colonel C C. E. Bruce 
H. T. Harrison 
C T.Mullings 
H. L. Birdw'ood 
J. Ghosal 
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.l.H. Field 

W. H. J. Wilkinaon-Guillemard. 

H. A. Thornton 
C. J. Irwin 
•T. M. C. Jukes. 

H. A. B. Vernon. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tlionias Coiipor. 

Nawab Malik Hayat Khan Nun. 

Kunwar Jagdish Trasad. 

H. K. Briscoe. 

G. Wiles. 

Sir Charh s Tcgart. 

C. Latimer. 

J. H. Garrett. 

C.B. Cunningham. 

T. H. Morony. 

Baja l»adam Smgh, Baja of Bashahr. 

L. M. Stubbs . 

G. Cunningliam. ' 

Col. W. H. Kvans. 

(3. S. Wilson. 

J.iout.-Coloncl G. D. Ogilvio 
J. A. Shillldy, i.e.s. 

Bobert Duncan Bell 
John Tarlton Whitty 
Henry George Walton, i c 8. 

Sir George Anderson, Kt. 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, l.M 8« 

David George Mitchell, i.e.S. 

])(»uglas Gordon Harris. 

Hrevet-Colonel Frodciie Pereival Maekic. 

'I ho Hon’hle Mr. l<lwal Geottrev Llovd, l H. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bertrand James (31aney. 

The Hon’ble Mr. John Collard Bernaid Diake, 

Charles William Aldis Turner, I.e.s. 

Charles Alo.vander Soiiter, I o.S. 

'I’hc Hoii’blo Mr. John Austen Huhhaek, I.C s. 
Digby Livingstone Drake- Brockman, l.C.S. 

John Artliui Laing Swan, l.O.S. 

Aithur Balph Astbury. 

H A r, Metcalfe. 

II (3alvoit 
c. B. Cottercl. 

K C Meiville. 

R M Makwell. 

A H Mackenzie. 

N\ . H Lewis. 

\ H Lknd. 

K N.Beid. 

J. M Clay. 

U H. Thomas, 
n B. Ewbank. 
rii<* Hon’ble M G Hallett. 

'J T H. Bracken. I 

!’ C Tallents. 

•! H. Beckett. 

*’ J Patrick. 

' Hart. I 

' (3ordon. 

. A Stewart, 1 

G Clow j 

• \ Saehse, 

K Thomas. 

C (3arbett. 

lony Brigadier G. P. Sanders. 

M l^ne. 

*1, D. B. Ross. i 

34 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. M. Queer 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1880, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902, 1911, 1915 and 1920 is conferred for servi- 
ces rendered to the Indian Empire, and consists 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty Knights 
Grand Commanders (of whom the Grand Master 
Is first and principal), one hundred and forty 
Knights Commanders, and an indefinite numbei 
of Companions (not exceeding, without special 
statute, 20 nominations in any one ycai);al 80 
Extra and Honorary Members over and above 
the vacancies caused by promotion to a bigiier 
class of the Order, as well as certain Addi- 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan. 1st, 1909 , commemora- 
tive of the 60th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Govt, in India. 

The Insignia are : (i) The Collar of gold 
formed of elephants, iotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown , the whole linked together with 
chains; (u) The STAR of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of tliciii. 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
liom a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Boval Effigy, within a purjile 
’ifcle, edged ami lettered gold, inscribed /w- 
peratricii Aunpimt. and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold: ihi) 'The Badoi! consisting 
if a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
'laving in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple ciiele, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed ImperatriciB Aus- 
pieiii, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (i») The Mantle is of lmj>crial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears: (a) around Ins 
neck a iibhon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Kniglit Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge o? 
smaller size : (5) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of whu h 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight v/as resident m India to the Secretaiy 
of the Order. 

A Companion wears around his neck a 
oadge (not returnable at deatli) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order:— Hjs Mo^^t Gia- 
eious Majesty The Kiog-Eraperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— H. E. 
the Viceroy (Viscount Willingdon), 

Officers of the Order .—The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 
H. B. H. The Prince of Wales 
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Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Ehazal Khan, Shaikh of 
Mohainmerah and Dependencies. 

Jl. H. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur 
Kahman bin Faisal -abSaud Sultan of Ncjd 
and Dependencies. 

IT. H. the Prime Minister of Nepal. 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hcdin 
Gavalierc Sir Filippo Dc'Fllippi 
Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar, 
(ieneral Sir Haber Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Kana of Nepal 

H. 11. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthll bin Ali 
Sultan of l^iiej 
Sir Alfred Martineau 

(Jommanding General Sir Padma Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur, Bana of Nepal 
Gcn>. SirTej Shum Shore Jung Baliadur, Bana 
of Nopal 

If. J^. General Sir Yang-tseng-hsin, Chiang Chur 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Sliumshere Jung Bahadur, 
liana of Nepal. 

H II. Salyid Sir Talmur bln Faisal bin-us- 
Saiyid Turki, o.fi.l., *Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan. 

11 . E. Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral Sabab, 
Iluler of Kuweit. 

H. E. Sliaikli Hamid Bin’Isn Al. 

Elialifat Hliuikh of Bahrain, G.S.I. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

11. H. The Maharao of Cutch 
H. H. The Maharaja of Gcndal 
Lord Ampthill 
H. H. The Aga Khan 
Lord Lamington 
Sir Walter Lawrence 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
U. If. The Maharao of Kotab 
Maharaja J’osiikar Sir Ktshan Farfliad 
Lord Hardin ge 
Sir Louis Dane 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 
Lord Willingdon 
The Yuvaraja of Mysoie 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
H. U. the Maharaja of Jind 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Sir Mieliael Francis O’Dwycr 
Sir <lulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Arcot 
Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
H. H.Tukoji Bao 111, ex-Maharaja of Indore 
Lord Lloyd. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda 
H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
The Marquess of Beading 
Lord Lyttou 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 


The Bight Hon’ble Bowland Thomas Baring 
Earl of Cromer, 0 v.o. 

Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent. 

Sir Harconrt Butler 
Sir Beginald Craddock. 

Bt. Hon. Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtat 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
Viscount Goschen 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Ijord Irwin 

The Bt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jackson. 

H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Hari Singh of Kashmir 
The Bight Hon’hle Sir Frederick Sykes, 
n. H. the Nawab of Bhopal 
Marquess of Linlithgow 

Lt -Col. The Bight Hon’ble Sir George Fredcrich 
Stanley. 

H. H. the Maharajah of Jodhpur 
His Highness the Maliaraja of Bowa. 

His Highness the Maharaja Bana of Dholpur. 

His Highness the Nawab of Jiinagadh. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Batlam. 

His lliglmosB Maharajadhiraja Maharao Sii 
Sanip Bam Singh Bahadur, Maliarao ol 
Sirolii. 

Major His Highness Nawab Sir Taley Muham' 
mad IClian, Nawab of Palanpur. 

H. E. the Bight Hon’ble Sir John Anderson. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Datia. 

H. E. Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervey De Montmorency. 
Sir Atul Chandra Chattorjoe. 

His Excellency M. H. B., Baron Brabournc. 

His Highness tlie Nawab of Tank. 

II. E. .lolrn Franeis Ashley Lord Erskinc 

I II. H. The Maliaraja of Indore. 

I H H. The Maharaja of Cochin. 

1 ills ITIglinc'Ss the Maharaja of Travancore. 
j Ills Highness the Maliaraja of Jaipur. 

I Sir Fiiidlater Stewart. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. 1. E.) 
j Bx-Nawab of Loham 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Sir Alexander Cunningham 
Sir James George Scott 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 
Sir Qangadharrav Ganesb, Chief of MiraJ 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 
Lieut.-CoL Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 
Lt.-GoL Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 
Sir Trovedyn Bashloigh Wynne 
Sir Bichard Morris Dane 
Sir Theodore Morison 
Gen. Sir Bobert Irvin Soallon 
Sir Charles Stowart-Wilson 
Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
Sir Henry Parsall Burt 
Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 
Sir Bajendra Nath Mukharji 
Lieut.-Gol. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhlil 
I H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 
I U. H. The Baja of Sitamau 
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H* H. The Eaj Sabeb of Wantcaaer 
Rear>Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bljawar 
Sir John Twigg 
Sir George Abraham Grierson 
Dr. Sir Marc Aurel Stein 
Dr. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
Sir George Macarthey 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 
Sir Brian Egerton 
Sir Prabha Shankar D. Pattani 
Lieut -Col. Sir John Bamsay 
Sir William Maxwell 
Sir Mokshagundam Vievesvaraya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart lionald 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
The Hon’blc Raja Sir Rampal Singh of l\uri 
Sudhauii 

The Hon*ble Lt.-Col. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Ehan Tiwana 
H. E. Sir Henry Wheeler 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Saliibzada Abdul 
Qalyum 

Licut.-Grn. Sir Henry D’Urban Keary 
Sir George Ounninghasn Buchanan 
Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Bcynon 
H. H. The Baja of Bajgarh 
Maharaja of Son pur 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 
Lleut.-Col. Maharaja* Sir Jal Chand, of 
Lambargaon 

Rear-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 
Lieut-Gen. Sir Alfred Horsford Bingley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Llcut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O’Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Sir William Sinolulr Marris 
Bis Highness Mohtar Sir Shuja-ul-Mulk Mehtar of 
Chltral 

Maul Vi Sir Bahim Bakhsh 
Sir C. E. Low, l.O.S. 

H. H. The Maharana of Udaipur 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 
l.s.o. 

Lleut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling Raitt 
Major-Gen. Sir H. P. B. Freeland 
Brevet-LIeut.-Ool. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt. Meherban Sir M.V. Rajo Ghorpade, 
Raja of Mudbol 
Sir W, Maude, l.O.S. 

Sir 0. M. Stevenson Moore, l.O.S. 

Major-Gen. Sir Willfrid Malleson 
Major- Gen. Sir Patrick Hehlr 
'ir J. G. Gumming 
ir H. J. Maynard 
' ieut.-Gon. Sir Andrew Skeen 
H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 


The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir H. A. Crump 
Lt.-Col. Sir A. B, Dew 

Nawab Sir Khan-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab of Amb 

Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Klian, Mir of Huiiza 

Col. Sir W. H.Willcox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir P. J. Pagan 

SirNorcot Warren 

Raja Sahib Sri Sir Govinda Krishna Yachendrulu* 
varu of Vcnkatagiri 
Slj C. A. Boll. 

Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 
Bahadur 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. W. Haig 

Vice-Admiral Sir JMonel Halsey 

H. H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 

H. H. The Raja of Sangli 

Sir H. F. Howard 

Sir A . R. Knapp 

H. E. Sir H. L. Stephenson 

Sir R. A. Mant 

Sir B. N. Mitra 

The Hon’b’e Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Miizammil-ullah Khnn of Bhikrampur, 
U.P. 

SirChimanlal H Setalvad 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibulla 
Sahib Bahadur 
Sir II. McPherson 
Sir W. J. Reid 
Sir E. M. D. Chamler 
Sir R. E. Holland 
The Hon'blc Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 
Sir G. Rainey 
SlrC P. Ramaswami Ayyar 
Sir S.P. O’Donnell 
Sir B. P. Standen 
Sir Denys Bray 
Sir H. N. Bolton 
Sir M. V. Joshi 
Sir John Thompson 
Sir William Barton 
Sir Frederick William Johnstone 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir (J iinior) 

Sir Orimwood Moars 
Sir Norman Edward MarjoribanKs 
The Hon’ble Lieutenant Sir Miibainma«] Ahme- 
dan Sa’la Khan of Chhaturi, U.P, 

Sir Reginald Glancy 

Sir Clement Hindley 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian 

Sir Fazli Hussain 

Sir Thomas Middleton 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Pirn 

Sir Frederic Gauntlett 

The Hon’ble bt.-Col. Sir B. H St. John 

Sir Alexander M. Stow 

The rhakur Saheb of Palituna 

The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Graham 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 

The Hon’blc Sir Josejih Bhore 

Sir Ross BarkcT 

Sir Herbert Baker 

Sir Samuel Stewart 

Sir Samuel Smyth 


• I’ersonal : Hereditary title is Raja. 
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Sir Lcon.jrd llt-ynolda 
Sir J aim s Siftoii 

'I’he lion. Sir Aroliibald Young Gli>ps Campbell 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell, c SI., C I.B. 

Sir Osborne Arkcll Smith, Kt. 

I'lie flon’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 
Sir Ceiil Hermann KLseli 
II. H 'Phe Mabarawal ot Binswara 
The Hon’ble Klian Haliadur Sir Usman Sahbi | 
Hiliadur. j 

U’be Hon’blo Hrigadicr-Genoral Sir Terence j 
Huinphicy Keyes 

Tlie Hon’Ide Sir Walter Frank Hudson. 

'J'he Hoirble Maj-Genl. Sii Jolm Wallace Dick 
Megaw. 

Maliaiaiadldraja Sii Kameshwaia Singh of 
Daibhanga 

H H. tli<‘ Kaja ol Ah Itajjmr 

Sir SbaimiuUliam ('lietty 

Sii .laiiK'H Alexandei Ossory Fiti Patrick 

Sir IIoix I oun (labiK'l SI (dies 

Sii Ale\aiid(‘i Normal’ JiCy Cater 

Sii Huriy Alexander Kaii'^hawe Lindsay 

Sn Vernon Dawson 

'I’hc ll(in’l)Ic Khwaja Sir Nayam-lid-din 

'J’lic llon’Idc Sii lOdward Hluni i 

Sii 1*11 nest Mnidoii Kt 

Sii James iMa( donald Diinneft 

Ihii hali.idni Sii llisbesliwar Das Daga. 

H il Nauab .lal.diiddin Klian Hisinathulla 
l\iian iiabi 
Nawalt (d Ihidbiinpiii 

M.diaia a l‘iata|> Clinndra hlianj.i Deo Maharaja 
ol M \ iinhliang 
Sir \I‘i(d i'atsons 
'I'lir lion lil( halt I. Old (llain*y 
Sii I{ k liatd Cat t( r 
Sii Campbell lUiodt s 
'Pile ilon Haia ol Itobbiii 

lla|!i lliipi.itbsingb ol Mailiai, C I 
'rii( lion Ml (' hatiniei 

'Hie lion IMi \ .1 l.ame 

'rile Hon IMi C Cimningbam 

Majoi-Ceneial K C Oiton, I \ 

Maioj-Cein lal 1) Deane I A 
Ml A I* Patio 
I. D \Vakel> 

Honorary Companions (C. I. E.j _ 

Laurent Mane Emile Beauchamp 
Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Midiamraad Ah Itais-ut-'luljar of Mubam- 
iiierah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin ]:s:i, son of the Shaikh ol 
Bahrein 

Mlrza All Karara Khan ShuJa-i-Nizam, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
Cominnnding-Col. Ghana Bhikram 
Lieut.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut. Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish , 

Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy 
Lieut.-Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana 
Lieut, (’ol. Shamshcre Bikram Rana 
Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumslicre Thapa 
Lieut.-Col. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur' 
Rana I 

Lieut.-Col. Madan Man Singh Basniat j 


Lieut.-Col. Qambhir Jung Thapa 
7ileut-CoL Chandra Jung Thapa 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana 
Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat 
H. E. Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al-Tbin 
Shaikh of Qatar 

Taoyin Chur. Chu-jui-Ch’ih, Tao-yIn of Kashg 
Bbeikh Abdulla bln Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsuuoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Eha 
Shaukat-ul-Miilk 

Khan Sahib Yusuf Bln Ahmed Kanoo, m.b. 
Guruji Hemraj 
Bada Kazi Marichiman Singh 
M. A. J. Van Manen 
L. J. A Trip 
D. Jeidels 
A . Fried erich 
V Champion 

Dr Veaiii JMiilippi* Vogel. 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

Thakur Blchu Singh 

Sir Rayner Ghilde Barker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 

Edward C. S. George 

Rao Bahadur Sri Bam Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazulbhai Visram 

Charles E. Buckland 

Sir Stcynmg W. Edgerley 

Hony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyon 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbalyar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Duncan James Maephersoo 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Brcvet.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 

Lieut.-Col. A. R. Mlnchlu 

W. 'r Van Someren 

Col. Walter Gawen King 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 

Edward Louis Capiell 

George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 

Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Melllsb Gurdon 
Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Col. John Crimmin 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austin e Waddell 
Mir Ausaf All Khan> General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony. Capt. Subadar-Major Yasin Khan, Sarda 
Bahadur 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammlck 
Alexander Lauzun Pendook Tucker 
Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 
Col. George Wingate 
Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 
Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Par.shad 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Walter Bernard deWinton 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kembail 
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Edward Giles 

Lieut -Col. Douglas Donald 

Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Sir Slkandar Khan of Nagar 

Charles Henry Wilson 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut.-Col.Sir Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bannerman 

William Bell 

Edward Henry Scamander Claikc 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward IRmui 

George James Perram 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

Walter Horae 

Lieut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 
laeut.-Col. Sir W, F. T. 0*Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague do Pomeroy WoLb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Maling Wynch 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbiniero Joly do 
Lotbiniere 

rierbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
I Major-Genl. Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek William George Kcppel 
1 Lt.-Col. Sir David Pram 

Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
Tile Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
Col. Henry Thomas Pease 
Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Maj.-Genl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Francis St. George Manners-Sraith 
Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami 
Alyar 

Field-Marshal Sir William Riddell Birdwood 
William Herbert Dobbie 
Ralph Buller Hugbes-Buller 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishcii Kanl 
iiieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
bngadier-Gcneral Ernest William Stuart King 
Maoonochy 
NV illiam Ellis Jardine 
''ir Frederick Loch Halliday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Mbert Claude Verrieres 
Muliaminad Aziz-iid-din Khan 
, ‘’ilambar Mukharji 

'^ai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosb 
'b)hn Newiands 
' leut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
'I. E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
‘ ‘Ht.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
’ Igar Thurston 
r James Bennett Brunyate 
‘ “ginald Edward Enthoven 
nry Venn Cobb 
ginald Hugh Brereton 
’ dUam Lochiel Berkeley Soutcr 
' ’‘epb John Mullaly 

i^ir John Hubert Marshall 


Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut. -Col. George Frederick Chonevix-Trench 
James Adolpus Guider 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
Lieut -Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 
Col. Benjamin Williara Mai low 
The Hon'blc Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Pri- 
deaux 

Lieut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton (Jordon 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamiut Rai 

Alexander Muirhead 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Kaye Edward Robert Blenkinsop 

Sir G(‘orgo Sanky Hart 

Col. George Henry Evans 

Col. Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rev. Dr. Jolm Anderson Graham 

Sir Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Hugh Murray 

l*andit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
Lieut.-C(‘l. Ernest Douglas Money 
Lieut.-Col. Jolm McKenzie 
Lieut.-Col, Sir James Reed Roberts 
liieut.-Col. Lawrence Imj)ey 
Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerjl 
Llcut.-Col. Fredcin k Fenn Eiwoa 
Cecil Archibald Smith 
Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singli Bed! 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palm 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 

Gerald Francis Keatmge 

Iaeut.-(’ol. John Glennie Greig 

Brig.-Gcnl. R. E. T.Hogg 

C. A. Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
Licut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Laiigrishe Moore 
Sir Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William llrench-Mnllon 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr. Sir Prafiilla Chunder Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D'Aguilar Crookshank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 
Khan Bahadur Sir .Muhammad Israr Ha^an 
Khan 

Col, Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 
Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Han Kishan Kaul 
Licut.-Col, Frederic William Wodehouse 
Licut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Lieut.-Col. William Glen Liston 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere 
Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 
Frank Adrian Lodge 

Bony. Licut.-Col. Sir Robert William Layurd 
Dunlop 

Raja Hrishi Kesb Laha 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
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Lleut.-Coloncl Herbert de Lisle Pollard- Lowsley 
Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 
Henry Cuthbert Streatfleld 
Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 
Sir William Foster 
Col. O. K. Walker 
Sir Joseph Henry Stone 
Col. G. S. Cranford 
Hardar Sir Appall Rao Sitole Anklikar 
Major W. L. Campbell 
Hony.Lieut.-CoI. P. R. Cadell 
Abanindra Nath Tagore 
J. K. Pearson 
Col. R. J. Blackham 
Hugh Edward Clerk 
Dr. Sir DebaProsad Sarbadhikaii 
Frank Charles Daly 
James Oargrave Covernton 
Louis £. B. Cobden -Ramsay 
The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Rangnath Narsln^h 
Mudholkar 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raghunatb Venkaji Sabni^t 

Col. William Moles worth 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldas Meliia 

Leonard Blrley 

Frank Frederick Lyall 

Lt.-Col. Frank Currie Lowis 

Lewis French 

Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Albert Howard 

Liout.-Col, E. D. Wilson Grelg 

Richai d Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samuel Alfred Slocotk 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Dr. Ihoinas Summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Sir Prank Wlllington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Shickh RaiaHu'^sain, Khan Bahadur Nn\i<)b 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

Rear-Admiral Walter Jminsden 

Dewan Bishan Dap. 

Brevet -Col. Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 

William Peter Sangster 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 

Sahibsada Sir Abdus Samad, Khan of Rampur 

Cecil Bernard Cotterell 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Snleman Haji Kasim Mitha 

Captain George Prideaux Millet 

Sir Sclwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr. Zla-ud-dln Ahmed 

Coi. Charles Henry Cowie 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh 

Sir David Petrie 

GodlCrey Cbarles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chick 

Col. Charles Henry Dudley Rydi'r 

Col. Cecil Lyon John Allanson 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilai Setalvad 

John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khnn 
Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 
Douglas Marshall Straight 
Matthew Hunter 
John Tarlton Whitty 


Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 
Major-General Robert Charles Mac Watt 
George Paris Dick 
Lieut.-Col. William John Keen 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Col. George Sim Ogg. 

Capt. M. W. Farewell 

Licut.-Col. John Bertram Cunlifle 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Etaja Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Baja Avai^al 

Major-Genl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 

Christopher Addams-Williams 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kcttlewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maffey 

William Nawton Maw 

.John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A. G. J. Macllwaine 

Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Lieut.-Col. E. J. Molllson 

Thomas Avery 
Captain B. W. Huddleston 
Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Mere wether 
Lt.-Col. Ambrose Box well 
Lt.-Col. William Gillitt 
Maior G. B. Power 

Brig.-Gencral d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 

Temporary Major R. W. Bullard 

Lt.-Col. K. L. Bagshawe 

Charles John Emile Clerlcl 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

Sir William John Keith 

A. J. W. Kitchln 

W. R. Gourlay 

W. S. Coutts 

Col. Westwood Norman Hav 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

H. E. Lieut-Colonel Sir Ralph GrilTitli 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 

Sir P. J. Haitog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Genl.) H. A. Young 

Col. J. H. Dickson 

Lt.-Col. W. E. R. Dickson 

Col. William Edmund Ppe 

Lt.-Ool. S. M. Rice 

Col.C. B. Stokes 

Major E. 8. Gillett 

Commander E. C. Withers 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Walter 

Duncan William Wilson 

Francis Sylvester Grimston 

Capt. Victor Baylev 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shafto Longfield Craster 

Sidney Robert Hignell 

Henry Phillips Tollinton 

Sir James MacKenna 
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Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 
Sir James Crerar 
Col. Henry Robert Grosthwalte 
Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lushlnfrton Hclman-Hunt 
Gerald Aylmer Levett* Yeats 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle- 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 
Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 
Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Osilvy Spence 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkinprton 
Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorlmer 
Lieut.-Col. Harold Hay Thorburn 
The Hon’ble Major Nawab Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

llony Capt. Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony. Capt. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha- 
dur 

Sardar Pooran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gcn. 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Haider Ah Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Tcimpy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waito 
Air CSomniodore David Munraro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-Col. Francis William Pirrie 
Capt. Hubert Mckonzie Salmon d 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony. Lt.-Col. Seaborne Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 

Col. Bhola Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Patiick Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brlg.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbcrt Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philby 

Lieut -Col. Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Liout.-Col. Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Kiao Intaleng Sawbwa of Kengtung 

The Hon’blc Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

Tlio Hon’blo Sir James Donald 

William Woodword Ho mell 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Arthur William Botham 


I Lieut-Col. William David Henderson Stevenson 
Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
I James Laird K inloch 
I Alfred James Hughes 
' Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 
Henry Raikes Alexander Trwin 
William Frederick Holms 
I Sir George Herman Collier 
Thomas Emerson 
I Jyotsnanath Ghosal 
' Colonel Sir George Henry Willis 
' Licut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
Edwaid Charles Ryland 
, Francis William Bain 
, John Desmond 
' Sir John Ernest Jackson 
Gurnam Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Kunwar Unkar Singh 
j Sir Nasarwanji Naviojl Wadia 
Brlg.-Geneial Robert George Strange 
Brig.- General Robert Montague Poore 
Brig.-General Cjril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 
Col. Herbert Austen Smith 
' Lieut.-Col F. A. F. Barnardo, I.M.S. 

Sir Arthur Cecil McWattcrs. 

Lleut.-C’oloncl Davis Heron 
' Col. Edmund Tillotson Rich 
Roderick Korneli Biemacki 
Hony. Brlgadier-Gcneial Robert Fox Sorsbic 
Brig.-General A. B Hawley Drew 
Colonel Herbert James Barrett 
Colonel Harry John Mahon 
Col. F. W. Bagshawe 
Ccl. F. E. Geoghegan 
Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 
Lieut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LoMesurIcr 
Col. Rollo St. John Gillespie 
Col. Walter Followes Cowan Gilchrist 
Lieut.-Col. the I^ord Belhaven and Stentou 
Lieut.-Col. George McPherson 
Lieut.-Col.. Norman Emil Henry Scott, i.m.b. 
Lieut, -Col. W. R. J. Scroggie, i.m.s, 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Licut.-C'ol. Guy Sutton Boequet 
Licut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Carajibell Garbett 

Licut.-Col. Wyndhara Madden Piei’point Wood 
John Brown Sydney Thubron 
L. 8. Steward O’Malley 
Sir Provash Chandra 


■' ol, Henry Francis Cleveland 
Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 
Jlarry Nelson Heseltlne 
Alexander Langley 
U.-Col. Henry Smith 
' ol. Francis William Hallo wes 
^l-Gor Henry Coddington Brown 
ilui Bahadur Pandit Sir Gopinath 
Hiala Sri Mausinghji Suraj Sinliji 
^ i Kedar Nath Das 
Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 
t.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 
i(‘ut-Col, Edward William Charles Noel 
' 'eut.-Col. J. R. Darley 
’ rev.-Colonel C. M Goodbody 
•'ut.-Col. J. G. Goodenough Swan 
'*^]or diaries Fraser Mackenzie 
-Col. John Izat 


James George Jennings 
Sir E. M. Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur Innes Mayhow 
Austin Low 

Lieut -Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 
Hubert Digby Watson 
Lleut.-Col. John Teller Calvert 
Charles Gilbert Rogers 
Sir Bernard D’Olior Dariey 
Thomas Reed Davy Bell 
Walter Francis Perree 
Bertram Beresford Osmaston 
Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 
The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 
Col. Herbert Augustus Tggulden 
Col. Comdt. Richard Stukeley St. John 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. S. S. W. Paddon 
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Lient.-Col. Walter Mason 
William Alfred Kae Wood 
John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 
Lieut.-Co!. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 
Lieut "Col. J. C. Lamont 
Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 
Muhammad Afzal Khan Lieut-Col« 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

I'ol. Francis Kichard Soutter Qervers 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh 

Sardar Lakham$rouda Basava Prabhu Sir Desai 

Col. W W. Clomesha, i.m.s. 

Col. Napier George Barras Goodfeilow 

Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Lieut.-Col. H. J. Crossley 

Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 

Major-Gpiu'ial Sii J. D. Graham 

Col. E. C. Alexander 

Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 

Lioiit.-Col. C. A. Sprawson 

lii(Mit.*C()l H. C. Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major C. F. Maepherson 

Captain F. C. C. Balfour 

P. L. Bowers 

Sit H. A. Sams 

11. F. Forbes 

Col. C. L. Peart 

Hony. Bngaduu-Geiicral If. Do C. O’Giady 
Hon. Bngadier-Genoral J. 11. Gaussou 
Major G. B. Murray 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
H. 1). Bell 

Uai Baliadur Bala Bam 
Lieut.-Col. 11. C, Beadou 
Lt.-Coi. H. C. Barnes 
11 . Clayton 

C’ B<‘\aM i‘itni. 111 , B.ii-at-Law 
F. A. M. H. Vincent 
Sir R. Clarke 
11. 11. Haines 
R. S. Hole 

Cursetji Nowrojl Wadla 
E. Teichman 
Dr. D. Clouston 

Mahaiaja Rao Jogondra Narayan Bay 

Col. R. A. Needham 

J. Crosby 

Sir Cliarles innes 

P. P J. Wodehouso 

Captain E. I. M. Barrett 

Col. P. L. O’Neil 

Lioiit-Col. G. G. Jolly 

Major A. P. Manning 

Sii lleniy Tyler 

Col. n. W. R, Senior 

Lieut.-Col. R. H. Maddox 

Col, H. W. Bowen 

Col. J. B. Keogh 

Col. E. A. Porch 

Col. A. B. Fry 

Col. A. V. W. Hope 

Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 

Col. W. D. A. Keys 

Liout-Col. W. M. Anderson 

liimit -Col. C. de L. Christopher 

Major F. M. Carpendale 

Major A. H. Chenevix Trench 


Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 

Lt.-Col. C. G. Lloyd 

Temporary Captain R. Marrs 

G. Evans 

S. H. Slater 

Agha Mirza Muhammad 

Sir E. Bonham-Carter 

Col. J. H. Howell Jones 

Mejor-Gi'iioral W. 1^. Wilsoii-Jolinston. 

Major W. S. R. May 
W. R. Dockrill 
G. M. O'Rorke 
Capt. C. R. Wason 
Bfjit- \(lmn"il C Mtickenzio. 

Lieut -Col. J. B. Hanafln 
liieiit.-Col. M, C. Raymond 
W. H. J. Wilkinson — Gulloiuard. 

Lieut.-Col. J. B. Jameson 
Lieut -(General A. G. Wauchope 
Col Hon Brig Gi'iirral (ir F White. 

I Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-M arris 
j Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirda 
! Bahadur 

Col. Hon Bng Gnieral B. M.Betliam. 

Col. E. R. P. Boileau 

( ol. W. L. J. Carey 

Sir J. A. Cherry 

Col. II. R. Cook 

Col. G. M.Duff 

Col. E. G. Hall 

Lieut.-Col. D. R. Hewitt 

Lieut.-Col. L. Hlrseh 

Col. C. Uodgkinson 

Lieut -Col. G. Howson 

Licut.-Col. K. M. Kirkhope 

Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawiencc-Archer 

Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 

Col J!onoiai.\ Bng Gcneial 11. C. Naiiton. 

I E. P. Ne william 
1 Sii Louis Stuart 
I Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 
I Major-Gen. N. O. Woodyatt 
Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzui 
Lieut -Col. C, N. Watni'y 
Ressalder Hony. C.ipt. Khan Sahlh Sirda 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khan. 

Col. Charles Fairlic Dobbi 
Lieut.- Col. George Stuart Douglas 
Col. Charles Edward Edward-(>< lliiis 
Majui-Genl Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Berridge 
Major-Gciil. M. R. W, Nightingale 
The Hon’hle Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sunda 
Singh Majithia 
Sir U. MoncrielT Smith 
Sir F. St. J. Gobble 

Khan Bahadur Plr Baksh Walad Miai 
Muhammad 
S. S. Ayyangar 
F. W. Woods 
Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
R. S. Troup 
A. Brebner 
Sir G. Anderson 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 
Saiyid Nur-ul-Huda 
Col. John Anderson Dealy 
Major-General Sir Harry Christopher Tytlet 
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Major-General A. L. Tarver 

General Sir Cyril Norman Maomullen 

Majtn’-Generai Harry IJi'anclKunp Douglas Bainl 

Col. H arry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut. -Col. John Francis Haswell 

CoL Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 

Lieut -Col. Duncan Ogilvie 

Sir James Scott Pitkeathly 

Lt.-Col. Charles Edward Bruce 

Lieiit.-Col. Alexander Frederick Babonau 

Colonel Campbell Cotfin 

W. C. lienouf 

Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt.-Col. R. Verney 

E. 0. S. Shuttleworth 

Lt.-Col. C.B. A. Bond 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Lleut.-Col. Sir F. H. Humphrys 

Major F. W. Gerrard 

11. S. Pearson 

C. T. Allen 

0. B. La Touche 

Col. C. E. E. Francis E^irwan Macquold 
Capt. E. J. Calveley Hordern 
John Oomyn Higgins 
John Henry Hutton 
John Brown Marshall 
Lieut.-Col. Clendon Turberville Daukes 
Col. H. L. Crosthwait 
Latimer 

Col E. H. Payne 

Col C. E. B. Steele 

(’ol. E. C. W. Conway-Gordon 

Maj -Genl. C. Hudson 

< ol. H. Boss 

(’ol. D. M. Watt 

Jkiial Muhammad Khan, Lieut.-Col. 

11 E. Sir Michael Keane. 

1 Miut.-Coloncl Philip Sykes Murphy Builton 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
Sii David Thomas Chadwick 
Hurry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
The Hod ' blc Sir G eolf re y Latham Corbett 
The Hon’hlo Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt 
J ames 

John Tudor Owynn 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick O’K mealy 
Lieut.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 
Honorary -Col. Lionel Augii.stiis Gnmston 
M.i|or-Genl. Sydney Frederick Musprutt 
Major Henry George Vaux 
\ rfchnr Charles Itumboll 
Hugh Charles Sampson 
Doctor Edwin John Butler 
\ lexander Waddell Dods 
Mr Dadiba Merwanji Dalai 
Xarayen Malhar Joshi 
Hamid Khan 

"ir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
■ lie Hoii’blo Mr. Frank Herbert Brown 
oloucl Arthur Holroyd Bridges 
l ij.-Genl. Clement Arthur Milward 
* Jonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
it*ut.-Col. Henry Warwick Illlus 
^-(’ol. Frederick Lawrence Gore 
1 Alexander Henderson Burn 
' »1. Charles Harold Ainys Tuck 
>lonel Henry George Young 
“ut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 


Bicvct Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major Rivers Nevill 
Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Dearc 
Col. Lewis Macclesfield Hciith 
Lieut.-Col. Lionel Edward Lang 
James Walls Mackison 
I Arthur Lambert Playfair 
j Basil John Gould 
; Francis i’epys Ronnie 
Sir Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 
Lieut.-Col. James Entncan 
j Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian Janies Robert Hope 
l.fohn Willougliby Mcares 
! Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
' Edward Francis Thomas 
j Edward Luttrell Moysey 
I The Ilon’blr, Ml Justice Thoihas Stewart 
I Maepherson 
I Mauug Po Hla 
I Arthur (tampbetl Armstrong 
Sir Horace Williamson 
Alexander Newmarch 
(ierard Anstriither Wathen 
Rhan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar Itahadur 
Itaja Maniloll Singh Roy 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Nasarvanjl Hormasjl 
Choksy 

Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St. John Iliekraan 

Lieut.-Col. Micliael Lloyd Ferrar 

]ye\ett Mackenzie Kaye 

Coryton Jonathan Webst<‘r Mayno 

Waiter Swain 

Cyril James Irwin 

Edwin Lesgware Price 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Lieut.-Col. the Honourable Piers Walter Lej h 

Harry Tonkiuson 

Alexander Shirley Montgomery 

Kiinwur .lagdish Prasad 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 

Col. John Phillip Cameron 

Frederick Alexander Leele 

Lieut. -C(.)l. Henrv Itosa 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 

Major General Alfred Hooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Bahim 

John Artiiur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Major Henrv Bimedict Fox 
Sii Naoioji Bapooji SaklatwAla 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Sir Abdul Hamid 

Uao Bahadur Thakur Han Singh 

W. Alder 

T. IL Martin 

Lt.-Col. I). G. Mitchell 

Lt.-Col. Sir R. H. Chenevlx Trench 

E. G. B. Peel 
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The Hon’hlo Mr. F. F. Sladen 

A. F, L. Brayne 
C. G. Barnett 
Lt.-Col. A. Lcvonton 
Lt -Col. C. Hunter 
Sir Bobcrt McCarrison 

The Hon’blc Sir H. G, Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Satiib 

B. JM. Maxwell 
J. H. Hochle 

Major J). P. Jolinatone 

Khan Baiiadur Mian Muhammed Hayai Khan 
Major the Bcv. G. D. Jiarne 
J. Evershed 

C. A. 11. Townsend 

E. W. Legh 

J. C. Ker 

F. F. Bion 
P. S. Keelan 

Colonel W. M. Coldstream 

C. W. Gwynno 

It. B.Ewbank 

Sir B. L. Dliingra 

Srlmant Jagdoo Hao Pnar 

Maiilvi Sir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 

SardarSahibzada Sultan Ahmed Jvhan 

P. (J. llogers 

C. W. Diinn 

It. E. Gibson 

Lieut-Col. G. H. Bussell 

H. B. Clayton 

E. W. P. Sims 

Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 

W.T.M. Wright 

Tlie Bev. E. M. Macpliail 

Col. Sir G. B. Iloarne 

M. E. W. Jones 

Major-General R. Heard 

U. Mojumdar 

P. E. Pereival 

L. O. Clarke 

K. N. Knox 

E. Cornan Smith 
Major G. C. S. IMack 
Mirza Sir Mohained isniail 
J, M. Ewart 

Bai Bahadur T. N. Sadliu 
B, Venkatapathiraju <;aru 

F. Clayton 

F. Young 

Klian Baiiadur Sardar Asghar All 

A. W. Street 

B. B. Thakur Mangal Singh 
Sir A. B. 1 j. Tottenham 

F. C. Turner 
J. A. Swan 
H. G. Billaon 
Colonel C. H. Benaley 

T. G. Rutherford 

Lieut .-Col. G. D. Ogilvic 
Llcut.-Colonel E. C. G. Maddock 

F. Anderson 

G. Cunningham 
Major C. K. Daly 

H. Calvert 

U. Mb 

Col. the Bevd. W. T. Wright 

Bal 'Bahadur Gyauendra Chandra Ghose 

Uai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 


Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariyar 
SirW. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh 
Bicvet'Major Sir HLssam-ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Bao Bahadur D. B. Baghubir Singh 
Liout-Col. B. P. Wilson 

G. B. Thomas 

H. Tlreman 

A. D. Ashdown 
T H. Morony 
C W. Lloyd Jones 

H. A Crouch 
W. Gaskell 

D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C, A. Hingston 
Sir B. P. Hadow 
Lieut. -Col. Sir W. D. Smiles 
J M Clay 

Lieut. -Col. J. A. Brett 

I . leut.- Col H . R. Lawrence 
A . M. MacMillan 

Kiian Bahadur Qazi Sir Azlzuddiu Ahmad 
Sir Oscar De Glanville 
K. B. Sir Behramji Hormasji Nanayati 
Surendra Nath Mullick, 

J. B D. Glascott 
Col. 8. H. E. Nicholas 
Kashinath Shriram Jatar 

Bao Bahadur Sir Vangal Thiruvenkata Krish- 
nama Acbarya A vargal 
G Wiles 

Sahitizada Abdul Majid Khan 

15 B Foy 

B A C'Ollins 

Sir B B. Maconachie 

P Haw'kins 

C. M. King 

Sir H. W Emerson 

Sii P. A Kelly 

B S. Kisch 

K D Ascoli 

Lieut.-(^ol. B. B. Reilly 

H 8. Crostliwaite 

Lieiit.-Col. B H. But 

Sir .ladu Nuth Sarkar 

P. Hide 

F. W. Sudmersen 
The Bev. A. E. Brown 
Rainaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
Sir E. 11. Kcaly 

T. R. S. Venkatarama Sastrigal 

Sir M. Jrving 

Col. K. V. Kukday 

A. H. W. iientinck 

11. L. L. Allauson 

G. S. Bajpai 

W. II. A. Webster 
Bui Bahadur H. K. Balia 
J . C. B. Drake 
Lieut.-Col. T. W. Harley 
G. Clarke 

Brevet-Col. D. G. Sandeman 

II. J. Bhabha 

Sardar Mir M. A. Khan 

A. C. Woolner 

A. L. Covernton 

P. S. Burrell 

Sir llr Denning 
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W. B. Brande 

G. W. Hatch 
0. U. Wills 

H. A. Lane 
K. H. Framji 
Col. W. H. Evans 

G. E. Fawcus 
K. Armltage 

Lleut.-Col. A. C. Tancock 
Col. H. L. Haughtoii 
Llcut.-Col. H. D. Marshal^ 

H. D. G. Law 

E. W. Hanson 
H. H. Wilkinson 
Lieut.-Col J. W. Cornwal 

E. D. Anstoad 

I) . Milne 
W. Roch 

O. K. Devdhar 
Chaudhari Sir Chhaju Ram 
Sir John H. R. Fraser 
Lfc.-Col. J. C. ir. Leicester 

C. W. C. Carson 
J.N. Gupta 

G. E.Soames 

H. C. Liddell 
A. G. Edie 

Sir Joseph B. G. Smith 

D. Ty. Drakc-Brockman 

J) . M. Stewart 

R. Littlchailcs 
J. A. Baker 

Lt.-Col. R. W. Macdonald 

C. S. Whitworth 

A. B. Briggs 

(bl. L. D.’ E. Lenfcstcy 

J. E. Armstrong 

R.J. Hirst 

F. I*. V. Gomports 
Lieut.-Col. A, G. Trcslddcr 
Major A. F. R. Luinby 

P. L. Orde 

Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur T. K. Mehta 
H. W. Nicholson 
A. G. Clow, I.C S. 

A. H. Lloyd, T.C.S. 

A. T. Stowell 

His Excellency Sir CLirender Gowaii, l.C.S. 
Colonel C. 0. Palmer 
J. Hezlett, T.C3.S. 

(L T. Boag, l.C.S. 

(j. W. A. Turner, l.C.S. 

Lt.-Col. C L. Dunn, I.M.S. 

A. R. Astbury 

J. N. G. Johnson, T.C.S. 

IJeut.-Col. C. E. T. Erskiue 
Major R. O. Chamicr 

E. H. Berthoud, l.C.S. 

R. A. Horton 

W. H. Doslii 
Sir G. Morgan 

K. B. Chong 

F. W. Thomas 

Durbar Shrl V. M. Surag 

G. G. Dey 

J. G. Beazley 
A. E. GUllat 
R. H. Beckett 
T. B. Copeland 


P, G. Arnould 
C. 8. C. Harrison 
A. H. Mackenzie 
Col. 0. P. Gunter 
Prof. R. Coupland 
W. S. Hopkyns. 

Lt.-Col. W. E. C. Bradflcld 
Lt.-Col. L. Cook 
Brevet-Col. G. D. Franklin 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) R. R. Will 
Lt.-Col. J. Cunningham 

H. A. F. Metcalfe 

S. D. Smith 

G. E. C. Wakefield 

Rai Bahadur Sir Badrldas Goenka 

Dr. H. G. Roberts 

Dr. J. A. Voelcker 

C. B. Pooley 

T. M. Lyle 

Lieut -Colonel H S Strong 

G. Macworth Young 

H. A. B. Vernon 
J F. Dyer 
William Mayes 
Lieut.-Oolonel C T. Bricrly 
J. M. 1). Wrench 

H. A R. Delves 
N N Ganguleo 
Lieut -Colonel W. G Ncalo 
Lieut -Colonel L. E L. Buruo 
J R Dain, ICS 

F. H Fearnlcy Whittingstall 
Lieut -(Colonel R. E Wright 
Lieut -Colonel H. H. Broome 

E. F. Gunter 

J. A Madan, i C.S. 

F. W. H. Smith 
R S Finlow 
W.L Scott 

H. T. Holland 

G. H. Stoker 
D G. Lai. 

Lt-Col. H. R. N. I'ritcliard 
Klian Bahadur Ivutub-ud-Din Ahmed 
Major-General R. W. Anthony 
P. C. Tallents 
F. A. Hamilton 

C. A. I5eutley 
J. Coatinan 
P. W. Marsh 
J. G. Ach(;son 
.1. D. V. Hodge 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Palin 
ht.-Col D. Pott 

F. J. Playnicn 

T. A. L. S. O ’Connor 

F. V. Wylie 

Captain H. Morland 

.1 . McGlaslian 

M. Tica 

.1. Hormasji 

Rai Bahadur Sk. Gliosli 

Diwan Bahadur G. N. ChetU Gam 

Lt.-Col. R. J. W. Heale 

M. B. Cameron 

F. A. Sashsa 

M. G. HaUett 

A. J. Laiue 

D. J. Boyd 
J. Olague 
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Col. O. W. Jtosa 

W. S. Jannyavala V. W, Garu 

T. Sloan 

11. G. Grieve 

S. Walker 

M. Webb 

H. L. Newman 

Majf)r-G('nl. W. V. Coppiiigcr 

p). C. Hurt 

Lt.-Col. A. F. llamiltoii 

.1 . Ij. Sale 

W. 1\ Itoberts 

Lt.-Col. J. C. More 

h. H. Teja Slugli Malik 

Mian Mohammed Sliah Njjwaz 

Jl. 15. Keslio W. Jirahnu 

K. H. Sardar Ilassan khan GurchanJ 
Majoi-Genl. G. 'I'atc 

G. Kuula 
F. 15. r. Lnry 

F. c I*avry 

F F. It. Channer 
Lt.-Col. W .T Powell 
1) G. Maeki'iizie 
It. It. Simpson 

G. 1’. 31. 35r.it ken 
It. N Iteid 

F. Jl. J’uekle 
35 It Hail 

G. H. F Tottenham 
L W. Pei IV 
J.t.-Col 11 31 DiKtoii 
Lt -Col 11. 11 MeG.mn 

LI -Col .1. »3. T. Mat! Knight 
Col. C 11. lla.swell 
C W, K Arbuthnot 
J\h.ui 15.ih.ithii Shaikh Ahilul Aziz 
L Mason 

Lieut.-t!ol. S P Williams 

It. M. Stalh.im 

\t. Itain.iRWaini 

It. T. Itiisell 

G.ll Dam 

G. S llardv 

W. 35ooth-G ravel V 

L. Gordon 

W A. Cosgravc 

G. r. S. Collins 

A Cassells 

J. A. Sweeney 

Captain Tl. Doves 

Lt.-Col. 35. E Doyle 

W. 3/. Stamiie 

D. 35. 3^ 'Wingate 

Lt.-Col, 31. Wilberforee-lJell 

W. 31. Lewis 

3A.-Col. J. 3t. 3. Tyriell 

J\l. L. I’jisrieha 

it’. 31. Hiirkitt 

F. T. .lones 
Lt.-Col. H. W. Acton 
lA.-Col. 11. C. Mauders 
Major T. W. itecs 

C. F. Strickland 
Col. G. II. It. llalland 
3tal iJahadur S. M. Bapiia 

G. 31. Spenaer 
B. N. De 

F. C. Isemonger 
Col. 1. M. Macrae 


31. Bomford 

R. 11. WiUiamson 
,T. Master 

A. 35. Brown 
lt\ W. Stewart 
JT. V. Braham 
If. It. Uziclli 
J A. Dawson 
G. A. Shillidy 

G. T. 11. Hardingc 

Itai Bahadur 3*. C. Dutta 
A. W. W Maekic 

A. C. J5adt3noeh * 

Klian Bahadur Nawab Muzuliar ivlutu 

11. It. J^ate 

A. ]\le Iverrol 

C. A. Malcolm 

Lt.-Col. F. C. Shelmerdine 

J. A. Thorne 

A. Monro 

P. C. Bamford 

Lt -Ct)l P. C Tt;inplc 

U -Col 3f. C. Garbett 

II. Sliiinka Itau 

J. A. l*opc 

Captain If. A 35. Dighy-Heste 
11 15 Wttherill 
W S f'laser 

(L Chenevix-'J’reneh 
I L. C Coloinan 
Itai Hahadiii I*. C. Bose 
Amii Sheikh M.ihmadbhai Abdullabhai 
U Zaw Pe 

A. It. Ijoishman 
Muhammad yainin iiliau 
C. C Biswas 

.1. 'P. Dtmtivan 

H. 3t. Gould 
J. F. Hall 

S. T. Htdlins 
C. T. itiett 

B. C. A. Liawthor 
A C. J Hailey 
W. N P. Jen kin 
Satish Chandia Gupta 
Kenneth Samuel Fitze 

The Hon. Mr. Bipiv ICiiniai Basu 
Ernest Ferdinand Oppenheiin, i.c'.s. 

Dugald Stuart Hum 
Gluizaiiiar All Khan, ICS. 

Haioltl Giahain, i.e.S. 

Frank Burton Letich, l.c s 
Lieut.-Col. Sherman Gordon "Venn Ellis, p.s o., 
I.A. 

Harold Argvll Watson, l.o.s. 
llonry Abraham Gubbay 
Alfred JOrnest Mathias, i.o.S. 

John Pierson Buckclev, i.e s. 

Allan Arbuthnot Ijane Roberts, i.e.S. 

John William Smyth, l.o s. 

Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Kliaii Bahadur Jamshodji Bajanji 'Vachlia 

Satyendra Nath Roy, i.e.s. 

ArtJiur Beatson Reid, l.o.s. 

Thomas James Young Roxburgh, l.o.s. 

Lieut -Ck) 1. John Morison, l.M s. 

Theodore James Tasker, i c s. 

Captain William Arthur Williams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Edward Cliarles Stuart Baker, o.B.B. 
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Khan Bahadur Salyid Ahmad Hasan 
John Oarson Nixon, i.e.s. 

Lodhi Karim Hyder. 

Gilbert Pitcairn Hogir, r.c.s. 

Colonel Neil Charles Baunatyne. 

Alma liatifi, o.b.e., I.C.S. 

Tom Lister, i.e.s. 

Claude Henry Gidney. 

Thomas Joseph Alexander (’raig. 

Robert Daniel Bichmo'nd. 

(Lionel Harry Maleolin Mackenzie, i.M u. 

Colonel Henry Ilobcit Baynes Reed, d.s.o., 
M.C., I.A. 

Edmund James Rowlandson. 

Roland Graham Gordon, i.c S. 

John Henry Darwin, i.c.R. 

C'aptain Mathew John Clarke. 

Sam Carter Mould. 

(jurunath Venkatesh Bewoor. 

Jaeut.-Col. Walter Edwin Beaziry 
Hugh Dow, I.C.S. 

Khan Bahadur Nahi Baksh Muhammad 
Husain. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Muliammad Yahya. 
Dhanjibhai Hormusji Mehta. 

Allan Macleod, i.e.s. 

Ram Chandra, I c.s. 

Maj.-Gcnl. William Charles ITughan Porstor, 
1 M.S. 

Sao Kine Maung, Sawbwa of Mong Mit State. 
James Reid Taylor, i c S. 

(’harles Lyall Philip, i.o s. 

I'aptain Sher Mohammad Khan, 
hdinund Nicolas Blandy, I.C.S. 

Kocl James Ranghton, i.e.s. 

('harles Gerald Ticvor. 

(Jolonel John Norman Walker. 

Lieut. -Col. Robert Bresford Seymour Sowell. 
Lieut -Col. Arthur Kenry Eyre Mohso. 
Liout.-Col. Charles Terence Chichelo-Plowdon 
Edgar Stuart RofFey. 

Vivian Augustus Short. 

William Duncan MacGregor. 

IJcut.-CoI. David Seton Johnston. 

Harold Riley Roe. 

Hugh George Rawlinson. 

John Gordon Cameron Scott. 

The Rev. William Herbert Greenland Padlicld 
Ral Bahadur Pandit Seotta Prasad Bajpai. 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain. 

Rai Bahadur Abinash Cliandra Banarji. 

David Keith Cuimison. 

Thakor Saheb Shri Madar Sinhji Vakhatsiuhji 
Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Weir 
E. C. Gibson 
N. N. Anklesaria 
W. B. Brett 

C. St. Lcger Teyen 
Col. R. H. Anderson 

J. H. Adam 

H. p. Thomas 
T. P. M. O’CaUaghan 
J. Davidson 
Captain L. 0. E. Crabbo 
Bt.-Col. J. McPherson 
J. de Graaff Hunter 

D. H. C. Drake 

A. G. Leach. 

D. B. Meek. 

Lt.-Col. H. F. E. Childers. 

Lt.-Col. E. J, D. Colvin. 


R. S. Purssoll. 

Lt.-Col. W. L. Harnett. 

Khan Bahadur K. J. I’etigara 
A. M. Green 

J. N. Duggan 
A. J. Leech 

II. M. Shircore. 

A. S. Hands. 

Captain T. I. Stevenson. 

A. J. Raisuian 
J A. Stewart 

K. Ij. B Hamilton 
H. J. Tw'yiiam 

,r. Praaail 

Col (Trnip. Brigadiui) (LA ll.iii' 

B. N. Rail 

L. H. Greg. 

.I.R. T Booth 

C. C Chitham 
L. Jl. Colhon 

R E. RuK^ell " 

N. Kitzinaunce 

A. C. Lothian 

Major G. L Jb-tham 

Rai Bahadur Diwan (i Natli 

Major W P. Hay 

C. E S. Fairwcatbci 

Lt.-(3ol A.D Sti'vsait 

Lt -Col R N. Ciiopia 

Major R 1’ L.iwr('ncc 

K. G Mitchell 

W D ('roft 

Khan Jiahudur AF N Mehta 
Khan Baliadnr snaikh W.iliiil uddin 
Raja Bahadur J a wahn Snigli, ILij.iol Soi.ingar 
liana Shin Cliliatra Salji, Tli.ikoic of 
Katlanah 
M L Dai ling. 

Jl. (- Green ludd. 

J. W Kelly. 

Col (Temporary Biigadiei) R S Seolt 
Major Nawab Ahmed Aiawaz Khan, 
ir M Hood 
S fl Covernton. 

Ji N (hlcbnst 

F. (Janning 

Capt E H Dauglisli 

J M. Blackwood St iiart 

J\ E Aitchison 

Jit -Col J A. S l'lllIhl»^ 

E. T. de Monde 
W Me Ra<*. 

Capt A. W. Ibbotson 
A J. Mainwarmg 
Major (L B Gillian 
Brovot-Majoi II H JoJinvoi 
Lt-Col H IF King 
A. D. Gordon. 

E. L Mornott. 

S. H. Bigsby. 

J Mattliai. 

V. A. S. Stow. 

W. Roberts. 

A. F. Stuart. 

Lt.-Col. D. AI. Field. 

C. P. Burton 

Rai Bahadur Dava Ram Sabm. 

Sardar Gangadliarao Narayaiira*^ Aluzumdar, 
R. G McDowall. 

Col. A. J. G. Bird. 

F. Tymins, 
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F. ,r. Waller. 

M II. llichardson. 
iJ. C. l*rancc. 

L. (I. L. Evans. 

Mohd. Salcli Akbar Hydari. 

I M. Stephens. 

K. B. Mohd. Abdul Mumin 
K. M. Souior. 

Babu Chaiulrcfthvar Brashad Narayan Smba. 
Lt.-(\)1 E. S. PhlpKon. 

Li. (!ol, J J*uwcll 

Lt.-Col (Honorary Col.) A. B. Beddow. 

C G. Barber 
]*banlndra Nath Mitra. 

A. I). (^rombU*. 

Major H .T. Kieo. 

It. B Maclachlar. 

,r. (j. baithwaito. 

C. A. Davidson. 

T. (!. Crawford. 

K. B. J)arabfchab Edalji Nagarwala. 

Ih'wan Bab.idiir A. Gopalaswumi Ayyaiiftar. 
Mal(‘k .loiakarkban Uitiarkhaii, Taluktlai of 
\ aiaiii 

C. K Wat <‘i tall 
.] C Mitcbcll 

Hon. HiijJiadK'i A H H Dodd. 

Hon |{rm.idM'i D Ojiilw 
Hon HiiK*«di<’i H B Tnckci. 

W W Smart, i.o.s. 

,1 S 'riioms<»n 
\ A hViunson 
>{ M IMa(‘dom'all. 

1’ M Kliaio^Ml 
Majoi H (1 Howaul. 

Col C. B. Vi IK'S. 

B Sandorson 
('ol A. H H Mun 
Capt A G Mundi'ii'll 
M 'I’riM'di 
|{ H Hiiti bint's. 

M. iiiIm Alinui/i/,ainan Cluiudliuii, Zamiudur. 

I, lent -Col B Hitiliarn. 

Unit -Col B Knowles 
Ln'n(-C<d G l/O'-li 
V Williamson 
Ca])t.(}. F Hall. 

B K Mndio 
K Sunjna Bow. 

C T Tiolton 
S N Gn|)1a 

Mali.iraj Kumar Amaijil.sint'h of JvapurUial.i 
Capl W. K M.i\wtdl. 

B> C Biistow. 

,1. F»-arll('ld 
.1 A B (tiler 

Tajiuubamedkliau ol Badreshi, Nowsbora. 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878, 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It coi- 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with India, 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an o'V'al 
surmoanted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a how of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. J. 


Orders. 


Sovereign of the Order. 

HE EING-EMPBROR OF INDIA. 
Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 

H. M. the Queen of Norway 

H. R. HI the Princess Victoria 

H. M. The Queen of Roumania 

H. R. H. the Princess Beatrice 

H. R. H. the Princess Lootse (Duchess of Argyl) 

H. I. and R. H. Grand Duchess the Cyril 

Lady Patricia Ramsay 

H. H. the Princess Marie^Louise 

Baroness Rinloss 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Marchioness of Dolferin and Ava 

H. H. Maharani Sahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

Lady George Hamilton 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Baroness Ampthill 

(^untess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewo 

France Charlotte, Lady Chelmsford 

'rhe Lady Willingdon 

The Lady Irwin 

Countess of Lytton 

Viscountess Goschen 

Lady Birdwood 

Lady All Shah. 

Viscountess of Halifax. 

K. H. The Maharani Ri'gent of Travancorc 
Jl. H The Maharani of Bikaner. 

Tlic Lady Stanley. 

Distinctive Badges.— An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of * Diwan Bahadur ’, ' Sardar Bahadur’, 

* Khan Bahadur*, *Rai Bahadur', * Rao Baha- 
dur *, * Khan Sahib Rai Sahib * and * Rao 
Sahib*. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued : — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King's effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five>pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark rod border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark bine witl 
light blue border. 

A Press Note Issued In November, 1914 
states; — The Government of India have reoentb' 
bad under consideration the question of tb* 
position in which miniatures of Indian title 
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bhould be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge Itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaiser-I-Hind 
Medal. 

Indian Distinduislied Service Medal.— This 
medal was instituted on June 2Bth, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of Sing Edward 
Vll^ and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
medal, 1| inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 1| in. wide, with 
blue edges | in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit.— This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. 1. Go. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
ills death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, 1^ in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark-blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords In gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Be ward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold ; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon li in. 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 
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Order of British India.— This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army. 
Since 1878, however, any person, European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour. 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star 1 J in. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion atatant qanlant upon a 
round of light-blue enamel, within a dark- blue 
and inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
T 5 in. in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The See.ond Class is 1/,, in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre : 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspi'iid* 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
I extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— This 
was Instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “a non-com » 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal'*: but on 
being promoted ^o a commission he may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse Is tiu* diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kalsar-l-llind. On the, reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star lioneath, 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, in. in diameter, 
is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon li in. wide. The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s sueecssors boar 
on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWABDV8. or GKOllGTVP. 


THE KAISAR4-H1ND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 
was amended in 1901 and 1912 — being as 
follows : — “Whereas We, taking into Our 
Koyal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now lor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Oar Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration.** The decoration is styled 
**Tbe Eaisar-i-Hind Medal for PubUe Ser- 
vice in India** and consists of two classes, 


The Medal is an oval -shaped Badge or Deco- 
rition — In gold for tlie First Class and in 
silver for the Second Cla.ss — with ilie Itoyal 
(Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words “ Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service 
in India **; it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdul Qaiynin, Khan Blmdiir Naw.'ib Sir 
Sahibzada, K.c i.is., m.l.a. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Advani, M. S. 

Alvar, Mrs. Parvati Ammal Chandra Sokliara. 
Ajaigarh, Herdlighness tiic Dowager JVlMharaniof 
Kaiual Kunwar 
Alexander, A. L. 

Allen, The Revd. J. H. 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, H.n. 

Aloysia, Rev. Mother Mary 
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Arnarchand, Liao Bahadur Ramnarayao 
Aniar ISiath 

Auipthtll, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, 1. 11 
AndorHOn, The Jlev. H. 

Arl)utlinot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Archer, George Barnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, ])r. 11. ,T. 

Baird- Smitli, J. 11. 

Raltoiir, Dr. Ida 
Ball, Mi.s B 
Bandorawalla, N M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. B. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Biirber, Jlev. L. 

Bardsl(‘y, DeaeoiK'ss J B 
Bare, Doctor Estlier Gimson, M.D. 

Barnes, Major Ernest 
Barton, Lady livelyn Agnes 
Bawden, llev. S. 1). 

Bcudoii, AJis Maty O’Jiiicn. 

Beals, Dr. B 11. 

Bear, Mrs. Georgiaua Mary 
Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, MissG 

Bell, Lt -Col. Cliailes Thoml ill 
Benson, Doctor ( Miss) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr, Charles Albert 
Bestall. Bev. A.H. 

Bhaiidaii, Bai Bahadur Captain i{. B M. 

Bliore, Lady M, W, 

Bikanci, Maharaja of 
Bingley, Major- G(‘neral Sir Alfred 
B(‘Ujaniin, Miss hen.i A<lell. 

Blikmyre, liSidv A. 

Biss«*t, Miss M B. 

Bl.iekwell, Mis M K. 

Blauehe Annie, Sister 
Blowers, Commissioner Aithiir llobcrt 
Bonington, Msix Cirl Christian 
Buimetta, The Vei> Rev M. E. 

Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George de Lautour 
Bose, Bai Bahadur Sir Biiun Krishna. 

Bott. Lieut.-Col. R. H. 

Brahmachari, llai Bahadur D. N, 

Bramlcy, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Sir Denvs DeSaumarez 
Brayne, Mrs. I. G. 

Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Rev. W. E, W. 

Bruce., Mrs B, M. [ 

Brunton, James Forest 

Buchanan, Rev. John 

Bunbiiiy, Evelyn James, Bombay 

Bull, Henry M.iitiu 

Barn, Sir Richard 

Barnett, General Sir Charles John 

liurton. Miss A. I. 

Busher, B C 

Battler, Lady Ann Gertrude 
Caleb, Dr. 0. G. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Nell 
Cam))bell, Dr. Miss S. 


Campion, John Montrioo 
Carleton, Di. (Miss) Jessie, M.D. 

Oarleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carmichael, Lady 
Carstaln Tlie Rev. G. 

Carter, Edward Clark 
Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 
Castor, Lieut.-Col. R. H. 

Chaiid , Sakhi, Bai Bahadur 
Chaud, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M. R. By., P.S.A. 
Chapman, R A. B. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, d.d. 
Chatterton, Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandra Ray 
Chattiyar, M. C. S. 

Chetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P, Puttanna 
Cbitnavis. Sir Shankar Madho 
Cliitty, Mrs. Audrey 
Chute, Mrs. 

Coldstream, W illlam 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sheriu Hormuzshaw 
Copeland. Theodore Benfey 
Coppel, Right Bev. Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett, Capt. J. E. (Retd.) 

Cotesworth, Mrs B. 

Cousens, Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Cox, H J H , Esq. 

Crawford, Frauds Colomb 
Creighton, Deaconess Beatrice. 

Crosthwaite, The ReV. 0. A, 

Crouch, H. N. 

Cullen, Mrs. PL J. 

Dane, Lady 

Darbyshiro, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Das, Sri Gadadbar Ramanuj 

Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathra (with gold bar) 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can. A. W. 

Davis, Caleb 
Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, The Rev. C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davys, Mrs. 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Devi, Maharanl Parbati 
ieLotblniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Deodbar» G. K. 

Desika Achariyar, D. B. Sir T. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sahiba Luxmlha 
Puar of 

Obiugra, Dr. Beharl Lai 
Dobs6n> Mrs. Margaret 
Dodson, Miss E. I. 

Douglas, Dr. E. 

Drysdale, Rev. J. A. 

DuBern, Amedoe George 
DuBem, Jules Emile 
Duggan, Mrs. Jeenabai. 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle, Sir Archdale 
Edgley, N. G. A. 
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Ernest, Dr. A. L. 

Evans, The Eev. J. C. 

Falkiner, Miss C, 

Fargetson, Father A. 

Farrer, Miss E. M. 

Fatina Sldika, Degum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, M«. M. E. A. 

Frances, Sister Dorothy 
Francis, Edward Belcliam 
Franklin, Miss H. M. 

Frmodt-Moller, C. F. 

Uedgc, MissE. 

Ghoaal , Mr. Jyotsnanath 
(Ubson, Mrs. M E. 

Gilmore, The Eev. David Chandle 
Glazebrook, N. S. 

Glenn, Henry .Tames Heamey 
Goheen, Mr. E. H. K. 

Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 
Gordon, The Rev. D. R. 

(tOscIicii, Viscountess 
Gould, Miss Hilda 
Graham, Miss A. S. 

Graham, Mlss 1). L 
Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
Grattan, Colonel Henry William 
Greenfield, Miss G. R. 

Gregory, Brother 
Griffin, Miss E. 

Guilford, The Rev. E. (with gold liar) 
Ouyor, H. G. 

Gwyther, Lieut.- Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 
Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfcur 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 
Hamilton, Lloiit.-Col. Robert Edward 
Archibald, 
llankin, E. H. 

Hanson, The Rev.O. 

Harper, Dr. R. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut.-Colonel Herbert de Vera 

Harvey, Miss R. 

Hatch. Miss Sarah Isabel 
Haughton, S. G. S. 

Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Hcald , Lady Edith. 

Henderson, Mr. A. H. 

Henrietta, Mother 
Hey, Miss D. C.deLa 
Hibberd, Miss J. F. 

Hickinl'otham The Rev. J. H, 
Higginbotham, 8. 

Hildesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W, J. Alexander 
Holderness. Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H. T. (also bar.) 

Holliday, Mrs. E. M. 

Holmes, Major J. A. H. 

Home, Walter 
Hope, Mrs. L. M. 

Hopkins, Mrs. Jessie 
Hormubji, Dr. S, C. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, M.». 
Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 


Hoylani, John Somerwell 
Hudson, Sister L. E.M. 

Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Hunan, Mr. W. 

Husband, Licut.-Col. James 
Hutchinson, Lieut -Col. William Gordon 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J. 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari 

Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Tunes, Lady Agatha Rosalie. 

frvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Wacr 
Irving, l,ady 

Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Iyer, Biwan Bahadur C. 8. 

Jackson, Lady .Tiilia Honortla. 

.Tuckson, Lady K.ithleen Anna Dorothy. 
Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 
James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jaimet Rai, Diwan Bahadur 
Jankibai 

Janvier, Rev. C. A. R. 

Jassawala, J . H. 

Jehangir, Mrs. Co was]! 

Jehangji (Sc^nior), L.idy Dhanbui Cowasji 
Jerwood, Miss H. J). 

Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 

ICamribai, Shri Rani Saheba, of Jasdan 
Kaye, G. R. 

Keane, Miss H. 

Kennedy, T’lic Ri-Hit Rev. K W. S. 

Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 

Kerr, Rev. George McGlashan 

Keyev, Lady E. B 

Khan, Khau Bahadur Kuli 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 

King, Mrs. D. 

K iopsch, Dr, Louis 

Knthari, Sir Jehangir Hormusjl 

Kn'slmamachun, Jaidy Ranganunal. 

Kucr, Srinuti J’liiilpati, 

Kugclborg, Dr. C. F. 

Kunwar, Muliaraui Surat 

Lamb, The Hon’ble Sir Richard Amphiett 

Laut The Rev. W. E. 

lase, Mrs. 

Lee Ah Yain 
Lewis, The Rev. K. H. 

Lindsay, Sii D’Arcy 
Ling; Miss Catharine Frances 
Little wood, Miss G E. 

Longmire, Miss Mary 
Loubiere, Rev, Father E. F. A, 

Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr. Harrington Verney 

Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
MacLean, Rev. J. H. 

.Macnaghten, Mr. F. M. 

Maewatt, Major-General Sir Charles 
Madhav Rao Vishwauath Pataukar 
Mahant, Puran Nath 
Malegaon, Raja of 
Malvi,Tribhavanda8 Narottamdas 
Maneckchand, Seth MotUal 
Mann, Dr. Harold 
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Manners-Smith. Mr. Francis St. George 
Marwood, Sidney J^ionel, Esq. 

Marar, K. W. V., Esq. 

Mary of St. Pauls, Bov, Mother 
Matthews, llev. Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarrison, Major Robert 
MOoIoghry, Colonel James 
McGulloiigh, Miss 11. A. 

Mcdougall, Miss E. 

McFayden, The Rev. .Toseph Ferguson, D.D., 
Nagpur 

McKenzie, Mrs. A. F. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. R. 

McNeel, The Rev. J ohn 
McReddic, Miss J. A. 

Mehta, Dr. D. 11. 

Mehta, Mrs. Iravaii 
Meiklejohn,Mis8W. J. 

Mpston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 
Mlnto, Dowager, Countess C)f, C. 1. 

Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Morrison, F. E. 

Morgan, George 

Moliainod Ayoob alias U. Shw(' Yun 

Muazzfll Hussain Muliaiumad F’arokh, Mr. 

Mudliar, S. (’. 

Muir, Rev. E. (also bar ) 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Therese 
Muir, Mrs. G. II. M. 

Muiye, y. Krlslinarao 
Nariman, Dr. Temulji Bhlkajl 
Narslnghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shi v Kun 
war Sahiba of 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augnstur 
Nisbet, John 

Norman- Walker, Mrs D T, 

Noyce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev. E. S 
Oakley, F. 11. 

O’Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
O’Donnell, Doctor J. P. 

O’Donuel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh, Mating Ba (aiias) Ahmedullah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O'Meara, Major Eugene .lohu 
Padfleld, The Rev. W. II. G. 

Page, i<.ady M 
Parakh, Dr. N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. llaghiinatb Parshottam 
Parukutti Netyar, Ammal, V. K. 

Paterson, Miss M. M. 

Pears, S. D. 

IVlIy, Tiio lUw A. V. 
l*cnnell, Mrs. A. M. 

Perfumi, The Rev, L. C. 

Petigara, Khan Bahadur Kavasji Jamshedji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford, Alfred Donald 
Piggot, Miss R. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Pittendrigh, Rev. G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother S. 0. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 


Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. C. W. 

Poynder, Lleut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, Jofm Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W. C. 

Rtimchandrarao Pantulu, D. B. 

Ramanuja Achariyar, 1). B. V, K. A. 
Ramaswami Ayyar, M.R.Ry, T. S. A, 
llamamurti Pantulu Garu, Rao Sahib. 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayau, Raja Bahadur 
Reed, Miss M. 

Rees, O. M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, U. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Thomas 
Rivington, The Rev. Canon, c. s. 

Roberta. Dr. H. G. 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Rcinbold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 
Roy, Babu Harendra Lai 
Ruddle, Mrs. M. I. 

Sackett, The Revd. F. C. 

Sjimthar. Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 

Sanjiva Rao, Mrs. Padma Bal 

Sarabhai Ambalal 

Sawday, Rev. G. W. 

Schofield, Miss M. T. 

Schucren, Rev. Father T. T. Vander 
Schuyler, Mrs. Elsie Harris 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. II. R. 

Scott, Rev. W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Si'llos, Rev. Father Auguste 
Semple, Lieut.-Colonel Sir David 
Scshagin Rao Pantulu, D. B. D. 

Sharp, Sir Henry 
Sliarpe, Rev. E. D. 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheurd, E. 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Didabury 
Slierratt, The Rev. W. 

ShiUidy The Rev. John 
Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Slioubrldge, LIcut.-C’ol. C. A. G. 

Shrolf, 8. P. 

Singh, Munshi Ajit 
Singh, Raja Bliagwan Bakhsh 
Simpson, Miss Jessie Plumdora 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Miss A. C. 

Smith, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Smith, S. 

Solomon, Captain W. E. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia (also bar.) 

Southon, Major Charles 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnei 
Spicer, Miss 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 
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St. Lucie, Eeverend Mother 
Stampe, WUllaiQ Leonard 
Stanes, Sir Robert 
Starr, Mrs. L. A. (with barj 
Stephens, The Rev. E. C, 

Stephenson, Lady Mary Daphne. 

Stokes, Dr. William 
Stokes, Lady A. H. 

Stratford, Miss L. M. 

Strutton, H. H, 

Stuart, Miss E. G. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 

Sullivan, Kev. Mother Mary Coluiiiba, 
Sutherland, Rev. W. S. 

Sykes, Lady I. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Talati, Edalji Dorabji 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchaid 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert P. Lechmere 
Tcichmann, G. 0. 

Tha, U. Shwe 
Thakral, Lala Mul Ohund 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss E. 

Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tindall. Christian 
Todd, Mrs. B. G. 

Todhunter, Lady Alice 
Tonkinson, Mrs. E. 

Tucker, Lieut.-Col. William Hancock 
T unstall, Mrs. L. G. 

Twcddlc, Miss B. M. 

Tydeman, E. 

Tyndale-Blscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle (with gold 
bar) 

Tyrrell, Licat.-Col. Jasper Robert Joly 
Vail, Mr. C. E. 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vaughan, Lleut.-Colonei Joseph Charles Sicplke 

Vcnkataratiiam Kayuclu, D. B , Sir Raglmpati 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria- Sister Mary 

Wake, Lt.-Col. E. A. (also bar.) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless. Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lieut-Col. Eliacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Watt, Rev. J. 

Weak, Tlic Revd. IT. II. 

Webb, Miss M. V. (also gold bur.) 

Weir, Mrs. Thyra, i 

Westcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whipham, Miss F. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon, E. 11, 
Whitley, Rt. Hon. John Henry 
Wilkinson, Lieut.-Golonel Edmund 
Willingdon, The Lady 
Wilson* Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Woodard, Miss A. 

Wright, Lady B. 

Vounghusband, Arthur Delaval 
xounghusband, Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 


Recipients of the 2ncl Class. 

Abd^ Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham- 

Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 

Abram ,Mi8S M. E. 

Abul Hussain 
Achariyar, C. R. V. 

Agha Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Moliamcd Karim 
Albuquergue, Miss M. C. 

Alexander, Miss J. 
j Alexander, Mrs. S. 

Alfred, Miss A. 

I Ajudhia Parshad, Rai Bahadur. 

All Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Alien, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Mrs. M. O. 

Allen, Miss Maud 
Amar Nath, Lala 
A mar Singh 
Amelia, Rev. Mother 
Ancstesie. Sister 
Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 
Anstie-Smith, Rev. G. 

Antia, Jamslicdii Mcrwanil 
Antia, J. I). 

Appaswami, Mrs. S. E 
Arndt, Mrs. Phyhs Evelyn 
Askwith, The Revd. N. 

Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Atkinson, Mrs. Ac’ a. 

Augusta, Sister Joano. 

Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Hla 
Avargal, M R.Ry. T. K. M. 

Avargal, M.R.Ry. Tanjoro Ekarabarum Pillai 
Aziz Husair, Khan Sahib Mir 
Ba, San 

haird, San Ba Mlss E. E. 
baker. Miss F. A. 

Baker. Honorary Major Thomas 
Bacon, Miss Edna Gertrude, Bareilly. 

Biila Krishna Shetty, M.R.Ry. A. 

Baibhadra Dass Mirhoutra 
Ball, Miss Marguente Dorothy 
Ballantiue, W. J. H. 

Bauer jee, Abinash Chandra 
Bspat, Risaldar Sadashlva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 
Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardslcy, Miss Jane Blissett 
Barkali Ali, Muulvi 
Barnabas, 'riiomus Cunningham 
Barnes, Mrs. A. M. 

Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs. Molaine 
Barton, Miss B. G. 

Bartou Mrs. Sybil. 

Baw, U. San 
BazzUey, Miss M. 

Beadon, Dr. M. O’Brien 

Reatsou-Bell. The Rev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
K.O.S.I., K.C.I.E. 

Beaumont, T. C. 
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Beddy, Miss L. 

Beg, Mirza Kallcb Beg Farldun 
Benjamin, Joseph 
Bennett, The liev. J. G. 

Berry, Miss 11. M. 

Bettic, Albert Clifford 
Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhan, Lala Udlial 
Bhanot, Mts. 

Bhatia, Biharilal 
Bhatt, Mrs. Janki Bai. 

Bliaya, ii It. 

Bhide, llaoji Janardban 
Bhutt, Chbotelal Goverdhan 
Bidikar, Siiankar Vithal 
Bigge, Mrs. Violet Kvelyn 
Bihar i Lai 
Blniis, Miss It. (‘ 

Birj Behari Lai 
Bird, Mrs. J). M. 

Birla liai Bahadur Baldoo Das 
Blrney, Mrs. S. 1). 

Bisheshwar Kath, Lala 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biswas, Miss S. 

Blackham, Colonel Robert Jaimes 
B]ackmor(‘, Hugh 
Blackwood. John Ross 
Blair, Mrs. S. M. 

Blair, The Rev. J. C. 

Bletiklnsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 
Booth, Miss Mary Warbiirton 
Booth-Gravoly, Mrs. Artha. 

Bose, Miss Kiroth (also bar.) 

Bose, Miss Mona (also bar.) 

Bose, Mrs. Stiaiuolota 
Hotting, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
Brahmachari, B. B 
Brahiispathy, Dr. R. 

Brander, Mrs. Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner. Lt.-Col. Artl.ur Grant 
Breutnall. Miss Nina Tillotson 
liridgct>. Mother Mary. 

Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Browne, Mrs E. K. 

Brown, Mrs. Jean. 

Buck, Mr. n. C. 
lUiek, Mrs M. 

Buckiand, Mrs. K. L. 

Buckley, The Revd. A. W. 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (also bar) 
Booknall, Mrs. Mary 
Buell, T. 

Bunston, Sister I. 

Bunter, J. P. 

Burrows, Mrs. Olive 
Burt, Bryce Chudleigb 
Burton, Miss 
Burton, Mrs. D. 

Butt, Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah (also bar) 

Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan, H. W. 


Cama, Dr. Miss Freany. 

Cama, Miss T. J. H. 

Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
('ampbell. The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carey, Miss B. B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, 'J'homas 
Case, TIk* Revd. B (' 

Cashmoro, 'J’he Revd. T II. 

Cassels, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Oatlienne, Sister 
Cattoll, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
Chakiabarti, II. K. 

Chakra varti, Uai Bahadur Birondra Nath 
(Jhakravarti, Mr. G. K. 

Chalmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scuddor 
Chatter ji, Anadi Nath 
Chatt^.rjec, Mrs. Onila Bala 
t’hctty, Mrs. A. A. 

Chirag Din, Seth 
Chitale, Oanosb Krishna 
Chogmal, Karnidhan 
Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
(;lark, Miss M. 

Clarke, Miss Flora 

CUaypole, Miss Henrietta 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 

Cleur, A. F. 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
('()(ke,A B 
Coelho, V. A. 
t'olliiis, Mrs. 1. G. L. 

Colyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W. A. 

Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombes, Josiah Waters 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
I Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr. Alice 
Cottle, Mrs. Adela (also bai) 

Coutts, J. E. 

Coventry, H. R. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Crozier.Dr. J. 

Gumming, James William Nlcol(also bar) 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Rev. William 
Dabreu. Miss P. 

DaCost^i, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabboy, Lady Jerbanoo 
DaQama, Accacio 

D ’Albuquerque, Cajetaniuho Francis 
Dairy m|de>Hay, Charles Vernon 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 
Das, Niranjan 
Das, Ram Lala 
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Das, The llcv. Andrew Prabhu 
Dass, Malik Narain 
Dastoor, P. S. 

Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Fritba 
l^avarc, Miss Anandib.ii. 

Davidson, Captain D. J. 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. K. 

Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Draiie. Mrs M. 

DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
Do Penning, Capf,. H. F. 

Derasari, D. P. 

Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 
Dew, Lady 

DcWachter, Father Francis Xavier (also bai) 
Dewes,Lieat.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dhaniiat ilai, Ilai Sahib 
Dharm Ghand, Lala 
Dickenson, Miss Ida 
I iilsliad Begum 
Dockrell, Major Morgan 
Doren, Miss A. B. V. 

Dotiwala, K li. Merwauji Cuuvciji. 

1)1 ake. Miss Joan 
Drummond, Ilev. C. C. 

Drysdaie, Mrs. Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dun, Miss L. E. 

Duncan, Mrs. B. M. 

Dunk, Mrs. M. 11. 

Durian Singh, Bao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Harnam 
Dwane, Mrs. Mary 
Eaglesome. George 
Kastley, Mrs. Esino 

Edgell, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Arne Id 
Jidie, Mrs. M. L. 

Edward, K. 

Edwards, Miss C. M. 

J'llliot, Mrs. I. B. 

Iillines, Miss F. S. 

Blwes, Mrs. A. 

JCuiily, Sister Edith 
Ennis, IVHss E J. 

1‘isch, Dr. C. D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Geredig 
Javans, Miss L 
]i\airclaugh, Miss Lilian. 

I ’ane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
J 'arhat Bano 
Faridoonji, Mrs. Hilla 
Farnrc, Mrs. K. 

!■ aul, Sister L. 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Mary 
i'azal Elahi , Mrs. R. 3. 
i'ecgrade, E. S. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Fernandes, L. P. 

Ffrench, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H, M. 
i 'irth, Mrs. G. E. M. 

I'isk, MissN. B. 

I'itzgerald, Mr. E. H. 

I'landers, Mrs. H. 


I077_ 

Flashman. Thomas Charles 
Flemina, Sister Mary 
I Flint, Dr. E. 

Foglienl, Rev. J, P. 

I Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
I Forman, The Rev. Henry 
j Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain P. 

Foulkes, R. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances. Sister Jane (also bar.) 

Francis, W. 

Fiaiikliii, Miss M. E. 

Franklin, Miss M. H. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Frohlich, Mr. J. E. 

Pyson, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dutt 
Qajjar, Mrs. Shivagauri 
j Gabriid, Epliraim Manasseh 
Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamsetji 
Garbeti, Mrs. J. 

Garthwaite, Liston 
I Gass, Rev. J . 

GaskelJ, W. 

Gateloy. Thomas Joseph 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Ghoso, Babu Mabatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. N. 

Gliose, S K. 

Gliulain Bari, Mrs. 

Ghulam Haidar 

(jhii)ani Muitaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Giffard, Mrs. Alice 
Gillcsiuc, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, R.J. 

Glanville, Miss II. Fi. (also bar) 

Gincinci , Mi.ss L 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm George 
i Qoodbody, Mrs. 

Gopalaswami Mudallyar, Diwan Bahadur, MaU 
lapiir, Bellary 
Gordon, Miss 1C. A. 

Gorman, Patrick James 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhu) 

Govind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut.-Colonel John Weymiis 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev. John 

Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyss (also bar.) 

Gray, Mrs. Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Greany, Peter Mawe 
Green way, Mr. A. L. 

Greenwood, D. A. 

Greg, L. H. 

Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
Qulliford, The Rev. Henry 
Gumblev, Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Trimbak Raghunatb 
Gyl, U. Maung 
Haaf, Rev. E. A. 

Hadji, Dr. D. A. 

Hadow, Rev. Frank Burneas 
BAiyatl Malik 
Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harding, Miss 0. 
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Harper, The Hev. A.B. 
Harris, Miss A. M. 
Harris, A. H. 


Harris, Dr. B. 
Harris, Miss S. 
Harrison, Mrs. M. F. 


Harrison, Robert Tullls 
Hartley, Mrs. P. 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Rev. A. J. 

Hatch, The Rev. W. J. 


Haworth, Lieiit.-Col. Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hay, Miss E. 


Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 
Hayes, Captain P. 
Hayness, A. G. 

Hedlnger, Cliarles George 
Henry, Sister E. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev. G. E. 
Higginbottom, Mrs. E. C. 
Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hifi, Eliott 
Hodge, Rev. J. Z. 


Hoff, Sister W, J. K. 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, p..t. 
Hogg, Miss J . 

Hogg, Harry William 
Hogg. Mias B. K. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Ropo 
Holden, Major Hyla Napier 
Holdforth, Miss E. J. 

Holliday, Miss Eileen Mabel (bar ) 
Holllngberry, Mrs. I*. 

Hollway, Miss E. B. 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 
Holmes, R. 

Hom('r, Charles John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Standlsh 
Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Hosklngs, Rutl erford Vincent Theodore 
Htin Kyaw, Mung 
Hughes,, Frank John 
Hughes, Miss Llzbeth Bel) 

Hunt, Major E. H. 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Husain, Saiyid M. 

Hutchings, Miss Emily 
Tqrahlm, Maulvl Muhammad 
Ihsan Ali 
Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 
Ireland, The Rev. W. F. 

Irvine, B. A. 

Iyer, Subharayappa Kama 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jaokson, Mrs. E. 


Jaijee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 
James, Mrs. Rewati 
Jamna Prasad 


Jervis. Mrs. Edith 

Jesson, Miss Marjorie Wllhclniina, 

fflvanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesh 
John, Rev. Brother 
Johnston. Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 


Jones, Mrs. V. R. B. 

Jones, Rev. D. E. 

Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev. John Pengworn 
Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Joshee, D. L. 

Joshi, Rai Bahadur E. D. 

Joshi, Naiayan Malhar 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Jotl Prasad, Lala 
Joti Ram 
Joyce, Mrs. E. L 
Judah, Mrs. S. S. 

Judd. C. R. 

Jugaldas, M. 

.Tung, Sher, Ehan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad. Mrs. 

Kaji Hiralal Lallubhai 
Eaiubava, Azam Eesarlahn 
Kanoo. Yasul 
Kanga, Mrs. 

Kapadia, M. E. 

I Kapadia, Miss Motlbai 
Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 

I Ear VC, Dhondo Kesha y 
Eelavkar, Miss Krishna bai 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V. N., The Rev. 

Ker, Thomas 
Khamlicna Sailo 

Khan, Hon. Liout-Nawab Jamshed All 
Khan, Mrs. 

Khan, Mrs. Grade. 

Ebarsbedjl, Miss S. N. 

Khujoorina, Nadirshab Nowrojee 

Kldar Nath, Lala 

Kidar Nath 

King, MKs Elsie 

King, Rev. Dr. R. A. 

King, Robert Stewart (also bar) 

Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashlnath also bar 
Kitehin, The Kevd. J. 

Kitctiln, Mis. M. 

Klein, C. H. 

Knight, H. W. 

Knollys, Lieut.-Col. Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothari, S. P. 

Kreyer, Lieut.-Coloncl Frederick Augu 
Christian 

Krishnan, Rao Bahadur Kottayi 
Knshnaswami Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Knshiieswami Chetty, M.R. lly. C. V. 
Krishnaswami Chetty, Mrs. C. 

Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah (also bar) 

Kumaran, P. L. 

Kyaw, U. Po. 

Lajja Ram 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan 
Lala Jai Deva. 

Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lamboum, G. E, 

Lang, John 

Langhome, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborns 
Latham, Miss J. L. 
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Lauders, Miss V. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry llundio 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Staveley 
Lear, A. M. 

Lee, Miss IJ. 

Leslie Leycester Hudson 
Levi, Miss S. E. 

Lilawati, Miss 
Linforth, Miss I. 

Little. Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss ElLzabcth 
Lloyd, Mrs. E. M. 

Lobo, Miss Ursula Mario 
Locke, Eobert Henry 

Lodi, Khan Bahadur Bhakhir Muhi-ud Din Khan 
Longhurst. Miss H. G. 

Lorimer, Mrs. 

Lovrain, Rev. J. II. 

Low, Sir Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E. 

Luce, Mrs. Tu Tec. 

Luck, Mias Florence Ada 
Lunazzi, The Rev Father. 

Lund, George 
Lundin, Sister M. 1 . 

MacAlister, The Rev. G. 

MacArthur, Mias V. E. 

MacFarlane, Miss E. M. 

Mackay, Rev. J. 8. 

Maekay, Mrs. S. M. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGrego, 

Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackenzie, Miss Mina 

MaeKcnna, Lady Esther Florence 

MacKinnon, Miss Grace 

Macleod, Lieut. -Colon elJohn Norman 

MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 

MacMarquis, J. 

MacNalr, Mrr. M. 

Macknec, H. 0. 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahmedabad 
Maephsil, Mias Alexandrina Matilda (also bar) 
Macphall, The Rev. James Men y 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Rustainjl Hurmasji 
Maddox. Lieut. -Colonel Ralph llaniy 
Madeleine, Sister Mary, Cuddahno 
Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Maiiommed Allanur Khan 
Maiden. J. W. 

Maiikar, K, S. 

Manubai Bapat, Mrs. 

Manwanug, Miss A , K. 

Maracan, Eamail Kadir 
Margaret Marv, Sister 
Marker, Mrs. Arabai Ardashir. 

Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Marshall, W. J. 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 

Mary, Sister Eleanor 

Marzban, Phirozshah Jehangir. j.p. 

Masani, Rustam PestonJI 
Mathias, P. F. 

Maung Maung 
Maung, U. Ba. 

McCarthy, Lady 
McGowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 


McEIderry, MissS. L, 

McGuire, Hugh William 
Mcllwiick, Leslie 
Mckee, Rev. William John 
McKenzie, Miss Alllce Lcarmoiith 
McMastcr, Dr. Elizabeth, m.d. 

McNeil, Miss W.H. 

McRobbie, Miss S. L, 

Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev, Father E. 

Mehta, Mrs. Homia, M.B.u. 
liehta, Khan Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Vaikuntrai Lallubhai 
Menesso, N. H. 

Mover, E. 

Mill, Miss C. R. 

Miller, Capt. L. G. 

Minniken, Mrs. V. W. 

Mirikar, Narayaiirao Yeshwant 
Misra, Miss Suiidri Singh 
Mitcbrgon, Miss 
Mitra, Mrs. Dora 
Modi, D. N. 

Mody, S. R 
Mohammed Milan 
Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslov 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse, Rev. H. A. D. 

Mordeon, T 
Morrison, Miss M. IT. 

Motilal, Seth of Flparia 
Mott, J. 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
Mozuindar, Jadu Natli 

Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Conjeevaram Manlckam, 
Mugaseth, Dr. K. 1). 

Muhammad, Khan Jiahadur Shaikh K, 
Mukharjl, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Mukerji, Babu Hari Mohan 
Mukerji, Rai Saldb A. K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Murray, A., Esq. 

Mya,U. Po. 

Myres, Miss J. L. 

Nag, Mrs. Sasl Mukbl 
Naiinuilah, Mohamed 
Nand Lai 
Naoiim Abbo 
.Vapier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, Har 

Narayan Canaji Rao, Rao Saheb 
Narayanjoe Laljee 
Narayanaswami Clietty, D.B.G. 

Naravan Singh, Rai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Mauekjt KharsedJI 

Navalkar, Miss Rnliy 

Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

Naylor, MissN.F. 

Nayudu, Rao Sahib Oudalore Ranganayakuhi 
Neill, Rev. C. 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
N icholson. Rev. 

Noble, Dr. W. A, 

Noemi, Rev. Mother 
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Korrls, Miss C. (Nagpur) 

Norris, Miss (’ (Jungpura). 

Norris, Miss Margare 
Noyea; Mrs. V, M. E. Nelly Vale 
Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Edward 
O'Brien, Lieot.-Colone) 

O'Conor, Brian Edward 
Ogilvie, MissL. 

O'ilara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Oldrelve, Rev. F. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs. Amy 

O’Sullivan, Miss E. 

Outram. The Rev. A. 

Owen, Mr. C. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens. Miss Bertha 
Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Licut.-Col. Randle Harry 
Parehure, Mrs. Umabai. 

Park, The Rev. Qeorge W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 

Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. R. J. 

Parsons, Ronald 
Patch, Miss E. 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjoiji Dorabji, O.I.E. 
Patel. K. 0. 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 
Pearce, Miss O. A. 

Pearce, Miss M. M. 

Pearce, W. R. 

Pearson, E. A. 

Peuu, The Rev. W. 0. 

Ponner, Rev. Peter Abraham 
Petigara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 
Pha Htaw, Mrs. Ma Ma Prue. 

Phadkc, V. K. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret (also liar) 
I'helps, The Revd. A, C, 

Phelpe, Mrs. Maude Marion 
Philip, Mrs. A. J. 

Pierce, Mias Ada Louise 
PIggott, Miss R. 

Piggofct, C. W. O'M. 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravaul 
Pim, Mrs. Ranee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, J. L. 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
Pitamberdas, Laxniidas 
Plttar, D. A. 

I’lowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Pollete- Roberts, Mias Adelaide 
Pope, Mrs. Judith Chovallicr 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Porter, Miss E. 

Posnett, Miss E. 

Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantrao Raghimath 
Prahraj, Qopal Chandra. 

Prance. Miss Q. 

Prasad, Oapt. TulsI, of Nepal 


Prasad, Jshwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

I’rlce, The Rev. Eustace Dickinson 

Pndcaux; Frank Winckworth Austice 

J'rovost, Father F. 

J'ugh, Mrs. E. E. 

Purshotamdas Thakuidas 
Quinn, Miss A. M, 

Kagliira, Khan Jiahadur M. B. 

Rahim, Abdul, T'lrzada Saiyid Sardar, 

Rahman, Mrs Z. A. 

Itiihmat Bibi 

Rai. Babii Ram Kinkar 

Raj Narayan, Rai Bahadur. 

Ralt, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
Rajadnya, R. N. 

Ram, Lala Diyali 
Ram Lala Kanshi 
Ram, RaiBahadnr Raizada 
Ramaswami, Rao Saheb Colattiir 
Ramanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagauii, m.b.it. 

Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Rangaswami Brahuspathi Dr, 

Ran] it Singh 
Rankine, Miss S. .1. 

Kao, M R. Ry , V. S. 

Rapliacl, Rapliael Abraham 
Rattan Chand 
Rataii]! Dinshah Dalai 
Rattans! Muljl 
Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Kay, Chunilal 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Rcbciro, Louis John Alfred 
Bebcllo, V. A. C. 

Reed, Lady 

Reid, The Rev. James Potter 

Rt‘ose, The Rev. Thomas Willoughby (also Bai) 

Recliards, Mrs. H. F. 

Kichardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 
Hicharilsun, The Bev K 
Kleu, Rev. Father J'eter Jolin 
Rinman, Miss N V. 

JUvenburg, The Rev. Dr. 

Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Rooerts, Mrs. H. 

Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J. W. 

Robertson , Miss M. 

Robilliard, H. 

Robinson. Lieut .-Colonel William Henry P»anner 
Robson, J. 

Rockc, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rokade, Mrs. .Tanabai 
Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Ross, F. W. 

Riikhroabai, Dr. Miss (also Bar). 

Rulach, Rev. George Bernard 
Rusliforth, Mrs. W. 

Rustomji Faridoonjl 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs. Bapsy 
Saekett, Mrs. E. 

Sadiq, Shams-ud-din 
Sadlier, A, W. Woodward 
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SfiKe, Miss M. 1). 

Sahai. Itam (also Bar). 

Sahan Earn Kali 
Sahayi Lala Deonatb 

Sahcrvala, Khan Sahib Ismail ji Ab Jul Ilussaiu 

Salamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 

Salkield, Tom 

Samuels, Joseph 

SauiKh'rs, Miss V C. 

Savidgc, Rev. Frederick William 
saw Ba La 

sawhney, Lala-Isher Das 

Schultze, The Bev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 

Scott, Dr. D M. (also Bar). 

Scotl, Miss 10. 

Scotland, Lieut,‘Colonel David Wlhoii 
Soagravc, <1 S. 

Sen, Dr. P. C. 

Scthna, Dr. K. S. 

Shah Babu Lai Behar* 

Shah, Mohamed Kama. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur (also Bar). 

Sharlfa Hami.l Abdul All, Mrs. 

Sharpe, Miss N 
Sharpe, Miss V, 10. 

Shasfiiyar, (' V. 

Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
ShivGshwaikar, H \ 

Shrijiad Krishna Bclvalkar. 

Shroff, Dr. E. D. 

Shunker, Cioil Pcrcival Vancoiitre 
Shyam Rikh. Raja Francis O^avior 
Shyaina Charan Bhattaehaiji, Eai Bahadur. 
Sidderis. Mrs. 

Siiiicox, AiMiiir Henry Addeiilirooke 
Smith Miss. I K. 

Smitli, Miss ,J H 
Simkiiis, Cliarles Wylkii.s 
Simon, Miss M. 

Siinonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, ]Mrs. 

Sims, Mrs. A. 

Sinclair, Rceiiiald Lerhy 
Singh, Kanwar (Jhamaiidi 
Singh, Apji Dhul 
Singh, Babu Kcsho 
Singh, Babu Ramdharl 
Singh, Bhai Banga 
Singh, Bhai Lehua 
Singh, Bhai Takhut 
Singh, Makkhan 
Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Kai Bahadur Sundar 

Smgli; Kukhmina 

Singh, Risaldar Major, Haninant 

Singh, Sardar Gurdit 

Singb, G. Slier 

Singh, Sohaii 

Singhe. Miss L. N. V. 

Sisingi, J. 

Skrine, Mrs. D. F. 

Slater A. E 
Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Bev. Frederick William .Ambery 
Smith, Mias Katherine Mabel 
Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 


Solomon, Dr. Jacob 
Somervell, T. W. 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 
Sorabji, Miss S. 

Spencer, Lady E.M. 

Spurgin, Mis. Francis Clare 
Sri Ram Kunwar 
Srivastava, R. S. 

Stanley, Mrs. S. A. 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 

Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev . John Ferguson 

Steele, M. L A 

Stephens, John Hewitt 

Stephens, Mrs. Grace 

Stevens, MissL. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon -(leneral Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart. Thomas 
Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Eflie, M.i>. 

St. Cok'lle, Till' lb‘\ Motlu'r. 

St. Gregory, Rev. Mother 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Stuart. Dr. ( Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshtm AniniaJ, Hisliiyar Subraliiiianya 
Ayyar. 

Sundar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur, 

Sultan Ahimd Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Suridrabai, Bal 

Swain, Mr.s. Walker 

Swainson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 

Swaml Sliyamananda 
Swaii/y, Mis M A. 

Swilt, Miss Eva 
Swiiiohatt, C. H. 

Swinhoe, 1< . C. J. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Svmes, Miss Kathleen .Maiiol 
Tahairulnessa (diandhurani. 

Talcherkar, M. C. A. 

Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 

Taleyaikhan, Maneksliah Cawasha 
Talib Mahdl Khan, Malik 
Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchundra 
Tarafdar, S. K. 

Tarr, Mrs. 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Pridcaux (also Bar) 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, Miss M. A. 

Taylor, Mrs. Marine Louise. 

Taylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Thein, Maung Po 
Theobald, Mrs. (also Bar) 

Thimniayya, Mr'^. K. S. 

Thiruvciikata Achanyar, Mrs. Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
I'rhomas, Ji S 
Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, H. 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
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Tliiingamma, Miss Bolar 
Tllak.H. Vishwanath 
Timothy, Samuel 

Tirnnarayana Acharlyar, M. 11. Hy. M. A. P. 

TomkluB, Sir Lionel Linton 

Tonkioson, Mrs. Edith 

Tudball, Miss Emma 

Tullo, Mi«H I M. C. 


Turner, Mrs. Vera 
U. La Lwin. 

Timabai, Mrs P. 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad 


Vail, C. E. 

Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormusji Maneckjl 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valentine, Cnpt.C. U. 

Vardon, A. C. 

Varma, Babii Mahcndra Deo 
Veronica, Mother Mary, Indore 
VIjayaraghava Acharyar 
Vlsvesvarava, Sir Mokshagundam 
Vurghese, Diwau Bahadur (Jeorge Thomas 
Wait, William Kobe rt Hamilton 
Wakeman, Mrs. E. 

Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur llailz Muhammad 
Walewalkcr, P. Baburao 


Walford, Miss Zoe. 

Waller, Frederick Ghighton 
Walters, Miss W. E. 

Walton, Mrs. Julia. 

Ward, Mr. W. A. P. 
Warhurst, Capt. A. E. 
Warren, Miss llosarauud 
Wares, Donald Horne 
Webb- Ware, Mrs. Dorothy 
Wcighell, Miss Anna .Tane 
Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 
Weth, Mrs.llosa 
Wliilaker, Miss M, E. 

White. Miss J. 

Wliito, Mrs. A. M W, 

Wliito, Tile V ,J. 


Wiiitoeonibc, Miss A. 

Wigfall, Jl. (1. 

Wiidiiian, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Williams, I)avid Piiillips 
Williams, Mrs. E. 

Willis, Mrs. Florence Grace 
Willis, Miss S. 

Wilson, Francis Henry 

Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret (also Bai) 

Wilson, Tile Bcv. J. 


Wince, Miss Jane 

Wiseman, Capt. Charles Sin ri fe 

Wiser, Mrs. G. V. 


Woerner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, K. A. 

Wood, The Rev. A. 
Wright, Mrs. F. G. 
Wright, Mrs. B. 

Wright, Mrs. S. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs. Ada 
Yen Singh 
Yerbury, Dr. J. 

Young, Dr. M, Y. 


Becipients of tbe 3rd Class. 

\jwanl, li J. 

Angler. Mrs. M. 

Arab, S. G 
Ayachit, D. K. 

JhBors, Mrs N. L. 

Ilisht, .h^nadar Sultan Singh. 

Bosr, Babu P. Iv 

Biirgoss.MrH (Smd IhsI (‘ross Soch'ty). 

Gliandra Singh, Laiicv-Naik, Ginn Hills Battalion 
Glioudliiirv, Mrs. N. B. 

Do.ws 1* T J. 

(Jhode, B N. 

Gorde, S B 
.lankiriath. Miss A. 

Jolinstone Miss A. C. 

.foshi. K H 
Kama, Mis.s D D. 

Kainat, V. M. 

Karanjai, G. K. 

Ivotliaiinii, G it, 

Kotwal, Havildar Mastu Singh. 

Kulknnu, B. D. 
bahiri. K JV 
Lewis, Mrs M. G. 

I.obo, J I. 

Manuel, Mrs. J. ii. D. 

Marwadi, K. M. 

Miilla. I K 

N(‘gi, llavihiar Major Mor Sing. 

J'arsliad, M J. 

Patil.M G. 

Patil, S. li. 

Punt i«ak< y, J. F. 

Puraink, (Dliurwar Vaiiita Sova Shaiiiaj). 
IhiliiiiHii, M II 
l{..ingacliarya, Mrs B. 

Hichards, Miss A. M. 

Boiith, Babii ,T G. 

Roy, Babn S. B. 

Saran, S. 

Son, Tlu> hcv. P. A. N. 

U Pii. 

Wadliwani, II. B. 

Waliia, Saedar Abdul. 
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ABDUL HAMID, Sik, Khan Bahadur Diwan, 
Bar-at-Law, Kt.,C.I.E.,O.B.E., Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State, b, 15 October 18S1. tn. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amlr-ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. Educ. : Government College, Lahore. 
Judge, 1909 ; Supdt. of the Census Operations 
1911 ; Head of the Executive and Kevenue 
Depts. as Mashir Mai ; Fellow of the Punjab 
University ; Lately Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council ; Chief Secretary, March 191 5 ; 
Chief Minister, 1920. Khan Bahadur (1915), 
O.B.E. (1918); C.I E. (1923)— Knighted, 
3rd June 1933. Appointed by the Government 
of India Chairman of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee for the Centrally Administered 
Areas, 1929-30. Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Nations in 1931. Address . 
Kapurthala. 

ABDUL KAllIM, Maulavi, B.A., M.L.C., 
Government pensioner ; Member, (Joiincil 
of State *, Member, Bengal Legislative Council 
since 1920, Presid<*nt, Bengal Presidem'V 
Muslim L('aguc. b. 20 Aug. 1863 m Avesha 
Khatum ofIC'alcutta Edw. Sylhetand (’aliiittst 
Starteil as a teacher in the Calcutta Madiasah : 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
Education for about 15 years ; Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about five 
years. Publieations : History of India for 
Beginners in English, Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu ; Students’ History of India. The 
Mahomedan Empire in India in Bengali ; 
Hints on Class Management and Method 
of Teaching in English ; and Mahomedan 
Education in Bengal (English). Address : 
13-1, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

ABDUL QATYUM, Nawab Sir Sahibzada, 
K.C.I.E (1917), b. 1866 ; formerly in Foreign 
and Political Department ; Government of 
India and Pol. Agent. IQiyber Black Moun- 
tain Expedition 1888 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, Tirah Expedition 1897-8 
(despatches, Khan Baliadur), Zakka-Khel 
Expedition 1908 (C.I.E.) ; on Indo-Afghan 
Boundary Commns 1894-6 ; has been an 

M. L.A. since 1923 ; received title Nawab 
1916; and Kaisar-l-Hlnd Gold Medal 1929. 
One of the founders of and Life Hony .Secretaiy, 
Islamia College, Peshawar; Member, Indian 
Hound Table Conference ; First Minister, 

N. W. F. P. Government. Address : Peshawar. 

ABDUSSAMAD KHAN, Sahebzada, Sir, 

CM E. (Kt., 1934). Holds Ist Class Kaisar-i- 
Hmd; Chief Minister, Kampur State, b. 
Septem])or 1874. m. A Princess of Jiuling 
family of Loharoo State. Educ : In India 
under European Tutors. Private Secretary 
to His late Highness 1894 to 1900; Chief 
Secretary 1900 to 1930 ; Chief Minister 1930 
onwards ; was deputed as an Adviser 
to Indian States Delegation ; Hound Table 
Conference, August 1931 ; Imperial Econo- 
mic. Conference, Ottawa, May 1932 and 
Delegate on behalf of Indian States tn the 
Assembly of League of Nations, 1933. 
Address : The Mall, Rainpur (State), U.P. 


ABERCROMBIE, Sir John Robertson, Kt. 
(1935), Merchant, Director, Wilson Latham & 
Co., Ltd., b. June 11, 1888. w. Elsie Maude d, 
of E. W. Collin late I.C.S. Educ : Cheltenham 
Coll. Came to India as Assistant in 1910; 
joined I. A. R. O. Feb. 1915. Joined 18th 
K.G.O. Lancers in France, May 1916 ; active 
service in France, May 1916 — March 1918 and 
in Palestine March 1918— Fch. 1919. Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches. Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1925 ; President, 1930; Member, Bombay 
T.egi&lative Council, 1926-26 and 1930-3], 
Address'. Central Bank Buildings, Bruce Street, 
Bombay. 

ABHEDANANDA, HlS HOLINESS SreemaT 
SWAMI, Ph.D. (New York); President, 
RamaUrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author, b. Oct. 
2, 1866. Educ: Calcutta IJ iitverslty. Dis- 
ciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vivekananda, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission. Went to London In 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 
went to New York, U. 8. A., and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years In England, 
America and Canada. Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkca, Dt. Howrah and of Rama- 
krishna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar- 
pur of Chatra Bhaktafehnim, Dist. Scrampur 
US well as of “ Abhedaiiaiula Acres,” 
Calif, IJ S.A Publications: Reincarnation; 
Spiritual Unioldmcnt, Philosophy of work; 
How to bo a Y(»gi , Divine Iforitage of 
Man; Self-Knowledge (Atma-Jnan) ; India 
and her People ; Gospel of Ramakrishna; 
Sayings of Ramakrishna ; Human Affection 
and Divine Love ; Great Saviours of the 
World, ” The Doctrine of Karma ” ; “ The 
Religion of the Twentieth Century; ‘‘Lectures 
and Addresses in India ; ” and a number of 
pamphlets in English and Bengali; Founder 
and Editor of Jiiswa-Banif an iUustrated 
Bengali monthly Magazine of the R. K. V. 
Society. Address: Ram Krishna Vedanta 
Society, ] 9/13 , Raja Raj Kissen Street, 
Calcutta. 

ACLAND, Richard Dvke, The Right Rev. 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1929). b. 1881. 
Educ. Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 1905 ; 
Priest 1906 ; Curate, St. Mary’s, Slough 1906- 
10 ; S. P. G. Missions, Ahmodnpgar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911-1929. Address' 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

ADDISON, Major-General George Henry, 
M. A. (Cainb ), M.T. Mech. E., D S.O. (1915), 
C.M.G. (1917), C.B. (1933); Kng!neer-in- 
Chiel, Army Headquarters, India, since May 
1932. b. 13 May 1876. m. Margaret 
Henderson, 1905. Educ : Wellington College, 
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Jl. M. Acailciiny, Woolwich ; Kiiig’n Collefjo, j 
Cambridjje (Fellow Ooniinoncr) First (' 0111 - ; 
inisBion in Jt K. 1895 ; served throupbout ; 
8. African War, 1899-1902; Great War, | 
1914-1918; Promoted to Major-General in 
1931. Addrens : Army Headquarters, Delhi! 
and Simla. 

ADDISON, Thk lloN'm.K Mr .Itstice (Sir)! 
James, M A., B.So , (Kt. 193.5) Puisne Jndpe, 
Hiph Comt, Lahore, b. 13 Nov 1879. m Vcia 
Mary Dclphine ('ones. Kdur • lijiull Academv 
and Aberdeen rniversity 1896-01 . Passed into 
Indian Civil Servne in 1902 , studied at, 
Univer.sity Collepe, liondon, diiiinp yeai ot , 
probation; District .liidpe, Delhi, 1909-11 ;; 
Special Land Acquisition Offtier, New Delhi, 1 
1912-15; Judpc', Small Causes Couit, Simla, 1 
1917-20, Distrnd and Sessions Jiidpe, liawal- 
piiidl, 1920-24 , Additional Jiidpe, lliph Couit, i 
Lahoie, 1925, Puisne Jiidpe, Hiph ('OUit, 
Lahoie, 1927. Addretts : lligli Couit, Lahoie. ■ 

ADVANI, Motirah Showriram, Kaisar-i- ; 
Hind Gold Medal (1919); President, Hydera - 1 
bad Educational Society, b. 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late | 
It ov. Charles Voysey . Educ * I’he Albert School ■ 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister , 
•(Inner Temple), 1802; l*ractlsed in Karachi,; 
1892'1004; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad,' 
1904 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad,. 
1906, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- ! 
ed in Thana, Surat. District Judge, Broach, j 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924. Address: No. 6, Bungalow, Can-; 
tonment, Hyderabad , Sind. | 

AGA khan; Aqa Sultan Mahomed shah, P. C I 
(1934) ; G.C.I.E (1902) ; G C.S.I. (1911), G C.V. , 
0.(1923) ; K.C.I.E. (1898) ; LL.D., Hon. Camb ! 
('. 1876; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st I 
Class ; has many religious followers in East ! 
Africa, Omtral Asia and India ; head of Ismail! 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first ! 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in rccogni* ! 
tion of loyal services during European War, I 
Publication: India in Transition. Address:' 
Aga Hall, Bombay. | 

AGAllWALA, Lala Girdiiarilal, B.A , j 

Advocate, Hiph Court, Allahabad , Member, ' 
First Legislative Assembly, b. 16th Feb. 1878, | 
m. sister of Lala Banwari Lai Gupta, B.A., 
LL.B., Vakil, High Court (Muttra). Educ ; 
Agra (College, B.S.M., Ixmdon. Moved resolu- 
tion in Legislative Assembly re. Indian ■ 
Governors, Chief Justiees, etc., 27th Sept 
1921 at Simla and Bill to remove inequalities 
between Vakils and Barristers. Was ! 
Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills for 10 years, and of Babrala Cotton Gin ■ 
and Press (5o,, Ltd., for 6 years ; original 
member, IT. P. Chamber of Commerce ; Secry., 
U. P. Hindu Sabha. Elected Member ol , 
the first Bar Council, Agra Province ; 
President, Agarwal Seva Samiti (Social Service ' 
and Scouting). Publications : an article re 
use of aircraft during war in “ Ix*gitimite de 
la Guerre Aerienne,” Proposed legislation for 
protec ‘■i.vi of Cows and improvement of 
Cattle in India, Hindu Home and Temple ' 
in London, Parallel Agra Tenancy Act, 
1926, and the Law of Pre-emption ; Member, 1 


Hindu Law Research Society ; Member of, 
(Jourt, Benares Hindu Cniveisity. President, 
J>efeneeless Prisoners’ Aid Society; Secretary, 
All-lndia Bankeis’ Chamber. Address: 33, 
George Town, Allahabad. 

AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Rookh Yar Jung Baliaduar (1923). b. 1874, 
eldest 8. of Aga Akbar Shah ; g.s. of H. H. the 
First Aga Klian, m. e. d, of the late Aga 
Shahabiiddin Shah (1897). Edm,: Englisli 
and Persian. Hon. A.D.C. to H. E H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918 ; Hon Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Aga Khan, 1900 ; M.L. 
C , ex-President, Poona Suburban Municipa- 
lity, 1925 to 1931 ; Founder and Pesident, 
Servants of Islam Society, Poona, 1926 , 
ex- Director, Queen Mary’s Technical School 
for Disabled Indian Soldiers, Kirkee, 1923 , 
Life Fellow, Royal Society of Arts (London) 
since 1927 ; President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928, etc. 
Address : 13, Connaught Road, Poona. 

AHMAD, Dr. ZIA-Uddin, C.I.E., M.A. 
(Cantab), PhD, D.Se., M L.A., Viee- 
Cliaiieellor, Muslim University, Aligarh, 

1920- 28 b. 1878 Edae Aligarh Trm, 
Coll , Cam})ndg(‘. (Sir Isaac Newton Seholai). 
Pans, Bologna, Jla/.be (l!aiJo), Gottiiigiui (Ph 
D.) and Allahaliad (D.Sc.); Member of Calcutta 
University Commn. Address • Member, 
Legislative Assembly, New Delhi. 

AHMED, KabeeruJ)-Din, Barat-Liiw and 
Advocati*, (Calcutta High Court ; Land- 
liolder. b. 1886. Educ. : Malda Govt. High 
English School and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 1910 ; 
Member, University (^ourt, Dacca. El<*cted 
member, Bengal Legislative Council in 
1920; elected member, Legislative Assemiily, 

1921- 23 ; 1924-26 ; 1927-30 . re-elected again in 
1030 from the Rajshalii Division ; Founder of 
Parliamentary Mu.slim Party in Indian 
Legislative Assembly 1924-2(), and its Chief 
Whip. Member, Central National Mahomedaii 
Assoc., Calcutta, Member, Democratic Party hi 
Indian Legislature, 1921-23; Member of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, 1929-31 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and Raiyats’ 
Association and its Hon. Secretary ; takes 
great interest in agrieiilture ; was e lected 
Presdt., Bengal Agnoiiltural Conlercnee 
in 1917; Organiser, Founder and President, 
Indian Seamen's Union, Calcutta, 1922-27, 
elected its Patron, 1929. PubUccdions : 
Handbook of Iniquity, Roman Law, etc. 
Address: 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta , 
Bishwanathjiur, Kaiisant P.O. Malda 
(Bengal). 

AHMED, Khan Bahadur Kazi Sir Azizu- 
DlN, Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E., I.S.O., aiiet Minister. 
Datia State, b. 7 ^Vpril 1861. Edue. : at 
Gonda High School, m. d. of Mirza Mahomed 
Ismail, Subordinate Judge, Gonda, 1893 
Served in the P. C. S., U. P., for 34 years 
during which time acted as Magistrate and 
Collector, Bulandshar and Asstt. Director 
of Agriculture and Commerce, U. P. ; was 
on deputation with His Majesty tlie late Amir 
of Kabul during ills Indian tour ; services lent 
to Bharatpur State In 1910 for emi>Ioyineut as 
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llcv. Member ot Council of Kcjiency ; trans- 1 
fcrred to Dliolpur, 1913 and retired from Uov - 1 
ernment service in 1920 but continued to 1 
serve His Highness the Maharaja of Bholpur i 
as Judicial Minister; rendered valuable] 
services to the British Government during | 
non-co-opeiation days 1922-23 and 1930-31 ! 
and duiiiig theGieat Wai was mentioned in j 
des])atehes. Api>ointod Chief Minister, Datia ! 
in 1922 Is meniliei of the (’oiiit ot the Delhi. ' 
University and Aligarh University and 
Trustee, Agra College, Member, Senate , 
of the Agra University, was Fellow, 
Allahabad University, 1907-20, and Member, | 
Royal Asiatic Society, Ixindon ; State Scout 
Commissioner for Datia State , President, St 
John Ambulance Association and lied Cross ’ 
Society, Datia State Centre. Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St. John’s Gate, Jondon ! 
an insignia on admission as an Assoeiati 
Serving Brother of the Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. Was , 
awarded a jagir of Rs. 5,000 p(‘r annum iti 
recognition of his meritorious services by H. , 
H. the Maharaja ot Datia on the oce.asiou ol , 
the eelebrsitioii ol his Silver .IiiVnlec. Membei 
Indian States ()])ium Committ<‘e 1927-2H . ' 
Otfieei in ebaige ot PiessCamj)diuiiig H 11 11 
the l)uk<' ot Connaught’s visit 1921 and ' 
JJ K II the Piiiiee ot Wah's’ visit, bil<‘ i 
Member ot the Ciicket Cliil» ot India , Vici*- ' 
President, All- India Muslim League Piifdu-o- ■ 
tions : Author of about 40 books in English , 
and Urdu iiieluding life of H. M. King George ; 
V. and H. B. H. the Prince of Wales, ' 
(commentaries on Criminal Procedure Code i 
and U. P. Land ilevenue A<‘t ; translated ' 
into Urdu at the request of Government of ' 
India proc'^edings of the War Confeienee, ' 
1919 and History of Coronation Durbar, 1911 ' 
Address : Datia. ' 

AINSCOUGH SiK Thomas Maiitlanp, Kt (1932) 
C.B E.(1925),M.Com.,F.R.G.S. His Majesty’s I 
Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Cey- 
lon. b. 1886. m. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lineoliie ! 
of Ely, Cambs. two s. one d. Educ.: Man- , 
cheater Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University. In business in China, , 
1907-12; Spl. Commissioner to the Board , 
of Trade in China, 1014 ; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., ■ 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917 ; 
Expert Assist, to Persian Tariff Revision Com - 1 
mission, 1920 Meinbci ot tlu- U K Delega- 
tion to the Ottawa Impel lal Coiileieiiee 1932, 
A(ld,resf( Bengal Chi]», (’aleiitta. 

AIYANGAR, CIIETLUIIU DURAISWAMI, B.A , 
B.L., Advocate, Madras and Mysore High ' 
Courts and Ex-Member, JiCgislative As.sembly 
ft. 1873. Educ: Madras Christian (’ollcgc and , 
Law College. Schoolmaster for two yeais, 
then Vakil trom July 1 899 ; occupied oOiees of , 
President, District Congress Committee, Dist 
Conference, etc. President, Taluk Board and 
Chairman, Municipal Council, C’hittoor, for , 
some years. President, Andhra Provineial i 
Conference, 1928 ; President, Postal, and R.M. ; 
S. Union, Madras Province, 1 929 , Publications, 
Estates Land Act in Telung ; Sri Venkate.sa or 
the First Archa ; lessons from Sri Bhagavad { 
Gita ; Hinduism in the light of Visishta i 
dvaitam, Gandhi Unveiled. Address Clilttoor. j 
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ALI, A.F.M. Abdul, F.ll S.L., M.A. ft. 1884. Son 
of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif Khan, (k T. E. 
Educ : St. Xavier’s, Doveton College, Calcutta. 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the .lournal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 ; placed on special duty, Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Sept. 
1918 to March 1919; Police Magte., All pore, 
September 1921 to March 1922; Appt. 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt, of India and 
Er-Offiew Assistant Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, April 1922. Secretary to the Indian 
Historical Records Commission ; Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta University; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University ; Member 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferin Fund. Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School ; Pn‘siilent of 
the Bengal Olympic Association ; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Flying Club , Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society ; Vice-President, Calcutta Muhomedan 
Orphanage. iMcsident of the Refuge lor the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor ot the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention. 
Alembei ot the Hon, Coiminttcc of Maiiago- 
inciit ol the Zoological (Jaiden, (’alcutta 
Address 3, Tiiinei Street, Calcutta. 

4L1, Khan Bahadur Mir Asad 
Merchant Jagirdar ft. August 1789' 
m. to Leakut-Anisa Begum, d. 
Nawab Ali Paver Jung, Bahadur of Hvdera" 
bad (Deccan). Educ.: Nizam Coll., Hyder- 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1012. Alomber, 
linix'rial l.«('gislativ(‘ (-ouncil, j 913-20; 
Member, r<(‘gislaiiveAhseinblv, 1921-23; Presdt. 
Elect, Dist. Political Confee. of Pullampct, 
1916..Presdt Elect, Dist. Political Conference 
Malabar, 1918 ; Presdt., Provineial Educa- 
tional Confee., Poona, 1919; Presdt., Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20; Presdt.- 
Kleet of All-India Uiiani Confee., Delhi, 1917: 
President, Unani-Ayiirvedic Confee., Hyder- 
abad, 1922. Publications: " Maasharat,” Ur- 
du translation of the Use of Life by Lord 
Avebiiiy ; “ Iraq-wo-Iran ” Member, Cosmo* 
politnn ' Club and Nizam Cliil>, retired from 
Public Life, 1927, visited iioly places in 
Iraq and Peisia in 1929. Vi.sited holy places 
in Palestine, Sjiia, Egypt and Hedjaz in 
Arabia in 1 932. Address Baiigaiiapalle. 

ALIKHAN, Kdnwbr Hajee Ishaiel, 

OB.E (J933), Rales of Asraiili Estate, 
(Bulandsbahr) ft. Deo 1897. m. d. of 

late Kunwer Abdul Shakiir Khan, Chief 
of Dliarampore. Educ. : Persian and Arabic 
at home, English St. Peter’s College, 
Agra. Was elected a Member of the City 
Board, Mussoorie, 1922. Junior Vice- 
Chaiiinaiia yeui later Senior Vice-(’hairman, 
1929-1931 , Ag (Iiairmaii 1931 Attended 

M^uiiblev (1924), Fellow of tlie Britisli Empire 
Exhibition, Toured Euiojieaii countries, 
Western Asia and Northein Africa (1924-25), 
Chaiimaii, Piojiosed High School fommlttee, 
Mussoorie (1925), (ieneral Secretary- 
Reception Committee, All-India Muslim 
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Uajpiit Conference (1925) ; Vice-President 
and Hony. Treasurer of the All-India Muslim , 
Baipiit Conference. Elected Member of the I 
United Provinces Legislative Council from 
the Biilandshahr District Mohammadan Rural 
Constituency (1926); Secretary, Ghana Naiul 
High School, Mussoorle (1927-29). President, 
Anjuman Islumia, Mussoorle (1928-29) 
Manager-In-Cliarge, Tslamia School, Mussoorle 
(1929-30). Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly from the Meerut Division 
Muhammadan Rural Constituency (1930) 
Member of the Governing Body the School of 
Agriculture, Bulaiidshahr. President, Tilak i 
Memorial Library, Mussoorie. Hereditary ' 
Darbari of the ‘Government. Chief Whlpi 
and founder of United India Party in tho , 
Assembly ; Member, Public Accounts Com- } 
mittee of Government of India ; Member of j 
Standing Haj Committee and Latiour and 
Industiy Committee and Member, Standing! 
Einance Committee ; Pation, Indian Post and j 
Telegraph Union, Mussoorie ; Executive Boaid, i 
All-lndla Muslim Confi'rence and the Council 
of the All-India Muslim League . ViM irationa 
Talim-e-Nlswan Muslim Raiputan-i-llhid 
Council Speeches, l*residcntlal Address ol 
Mussoorie Tanzim. Address: Summer 
Devonshire House, Mussoorie, Winter: — 
Asrauli Estate (Biilandshahr). U. P. 

ALT Imam, Siil Syep. (Sec under Imam). 

ALl, Shavkat, M L. A. 6. Rampur State, 10th 
March 1873. Educ,: M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept j 
for 17 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old ' 
Boys* Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll. Organised ; 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. | 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader ' 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of ! 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 1 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and > 
Secretary of ^ikuddam-l-Kaaba Society I 
Appointed Member, Round Table (’onfercnei ! 
to represent Moslems; tiavelled in Moplcm I 
lands and helped in organizing tho World ! 
Moslem Conference ; visited Egyyit, Palestine, 1 
Syria, Irak, Zemon and Hojaz. Invited to 
America to deliver let turcs .ihout India and 1 
Islam in 19.33. Address Khilafat House, j 
liOve Lane, Bombay, 10. Rampur State, U.P.| 

ALWAR, His Highness Bharat Dharam 
Prabuakar Sbwai Mahakaj Raj Rishi 
Shri Jby Sinqhji Dev Veerendra Shiro- 
MANI, G.C.S.T. (1924), G.C.I.B. (1919),K.C.1.E 
(1919), K.C.S.I. (1911) Col. In British Army, 
1919 ; General in Chief of the Alwar State 
Forces ; b. 1882 ; 8. father. His Highness 
Shri ^wai MaharaJ Sfongal Sighji Dev 
Veerendra Shlromani, G.C.S.I., 1892 ; 

maintains two regiments of infantry and 
one Garrison force. The infantry participated 
in operation for relief of Pekin, 1900 ; infantry 
and cavalry Ixith served at front in European 
War ; State has area of 3,186 square miles, 
and population in round figures of 7,50,000, 
salute, seventeen guns. Itecreations : Rac- 
quets ; shooting ; fishing ; polo (his Polo team 
won the Open Cup at the Delhi Durbar, 
1903) ; motoring ; tennis. Address : The 
l*alace, Alwar, Rajputana India, T.A. Aiwa- 
rendra, Alwar. 


AN ANT A KRISHNA AYYAR, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Rao Bahadur C. V., B.A., B.L., Judge 
of the Madras High Court, b, 1874. Educ : Mad- 
ras Christian College and the Madras Law Coll- 
ege ; Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law. 
Apprentieed to the late Justice P.R. Simdara 
Ayyar. liJnrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-2.3. Government Pleader, Madra-s, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928 ; Elevated to 
the Bench as a permanent Judge in Dec/cmber 
1928; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921-1931 ; First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council. Address : ** Sweta 

Sadan ”, No 1, Brodies Road, Mylapore, 
Madras. 


ANDERSON, Sill GEORGE, Kt. (1924) ; C.S.I , 
C.I.E. (1920); M.A. (Oxon) ; Educational 
Commissioner to the Government of India, h. 
15th May 1876. m. to Gladys Alice Morony. 
Educ • Winchester College, University College, 
Oxford. Transvaal Education Dtipartment, 
1902-10 ; Indian Educational Service, 

Prof<‘ssor of History, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay ; Secretary, Calcutta Univer- 
i sity Commission, 1918-1919; Member 

! Enquiry Committee of the Muslim University, 

Aligarh, Oct. 1927 ; Mcmlx'r of the Education 
Committee of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, 1928-29 ; Chairman of the Punjab 
University Inquiry Committee, 1932-33. 

Publications : Tho Expansion of British 
India British Administration in India ; Short 
History of tho British Empire. Address ' 
Government of India, Simla and Dollii. 

ANDERSON. The Rt. Hon. Sir John, P.C.. 
O.C.B. (1923). G. C. I. E. Governor of Bengal 
(1932). b. 8 July, 1882. m. Christina (d. 1920) 
3rd d. of the late Andrew Mackenzie of 
Edinburgh ; one s. one d. Educ. : George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh, and Edinburgh 
and Leipzig. Universities Entered the Colonial 
Office in 1905. Secretary of tho Northern 
Nigeria Lands Committee, 1909 ; Secretary of 
the West African Currency Committee, 1911 ; 
Mncipal Clerk in the office of Insuranci* 
Commissioners, 1912 ; Secretary to Insiiranci' 
Commissioners, 1913 ; Secretary, Ministry of 
Shipping, 1917-19 ; Additional Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, April 1919; 
Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1919; 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
1919-22 ; Joint Under-Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1920. Permanent 
Under- Secretary of State at the Home OfiQce, 
1922 to 1932. Address : Government House, 
Calcutta. 

ANDREWS, CHARLES FREER, Professor in 
the International University of Rabindranath 
i Tagore at Santiniketan , Ben gal . 5. 12 February 

i 1871. Educ.: King Edward’s School, 

I Birmingham and Pembroke College, 

Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
I in St. Steplien’s College, Delhi, and member oi 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Felloe 
' and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab 

i University from 1904 to 1913; since that date 

I at Santiniketan, Bengah PubUcatums . 
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“ ChrlBtianity and the Tjtbour Problem 
“ North India ** The Renaissance In 
India**, ‘•Christ and Labour**, “The 
Indian Problem’*, * ‘ Indians in South Africa **, 
“To the Students,*' * ‘ The Drink and Drug 
Bvil”. “ Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas’*, 
“ Matmtma Gandhi’s own Story,” “ Mahatma 
Gandhi at Work ”, “ Sadhu Siiiidar Singh, a 
Memoir,” “ What T owe to (Hirist,” ” (^irist in 
the Silence.” Correspondent Manchente'r 
Guardian Cape Argus, Natal Advertiser, 
Address: Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

ANEY, MaiiHAO Shrihaui, B A., B L. (Cal ) ; M 
L.A. Pleader, b. 29 Augn>t 1880. m. Yamuna 
(died 1925). Edur : Mon is (lollegi*, Nagpui 
Teacher, Kashihai ]*rivate High Si-hool 
Amraoti, 1904-07 , joined bar 1908 at Veotunil , 
Vice-President, Indian Home Rule League , 
President, Bciar Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1930 ; Joined Civil Disobedience 
Movement; Ag Piesident, Indian National 
Congress, 1933 , Mimber, LegiHlati\e Assembly 
forBerar, 1924-1926, 1927-1930 and 1935; 
Member, Congress AVorking Ciomimttee, 1924- 
25 and 1931-34 ; founded A’^eotmal Distiict 
Association, 1916; .Membei , Neliru Committee , 
Vice-President, llcspoiisivist JAirty ; Gtuieial 
Secrotaiy, Congress Nationalist I’aity, 1934; 
Ijeader, Congress Nationalist Assembly Gioup, 
1935; General Secretaiy, Aiiti-Communal 
Award Conference Working Coniimttee, 1935. 
PiMiralions : Collection of writings and 
speeches (in Marathi)* Address : Yeotmal 
(Borar). 

ANRLIKEB, COI. Amir-UL-Umra SARDAR 
Sir Apfajirao Sahib Sitolis D£shmukh,Skna- 
HardOO, Sah-SHRI, K.B.E. (1919), C.I E. 
(1913).*. 1874, Edvc: Bolgaum. Pte. Secre- 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwalior, 1897. m. 
the youngest daughter of the late Maharaja 
Jayjirao Salilb Scindia of Gwalior 
Member of the Gwalior Government in Depait- 
ment of Revenue, 1918-1934 and A^ice-Pie- 
sideut, ('ouiieil of hegency, 1925, Address. 
Ankli, Dist. Belgaiim. 

ANNA RAO, Chalikani, B.A. (Chemistry); 
Landholder and Director of Luicmi Rangam 
Copper Mines, b. 1 January 1909. m. to Ana- 
suyadevi, d. of Rajah of Panagal. Educ : 
I*rcBldency College, Madras. Address: 
Bobbin. Vizagapatam District. 

ARCOT, Prinob of, Sir Ghulam Mahomed 
Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.I.E. (1917), 
K.OJ.E. (1909). b. 22 Feb. 1882. father, 
1903. Premier Mahomedan nobleman ot 
Southern India, being the direct male 
descendant and repiesentative of the Sovereign 
Ruler of the Kamatic. Educ : Newington Court 
of Wards Institutions, Madras under C. Morn- 
son, M. A.; Member of MadrasLegislativcCoun 
cil, 1901-6; Member of <hc Imperial Legislative 
Coundl (Mahomedan Electorate) of the Aladras 
Presidency, 1910-13 ; Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council by nomination, 1916; Presi- 
dent, Ail-India Muslim Association, Lahore ; 
President, South India Islamiah League, 
Madras. Presided All-India Muslim league, 
1910, lAfe Member, Ijawley Institute, Ooty ; 
Life Member, South Indian Athletic Associa- 
tion, Club, Gymkhana Madras. Address : 
Amir Mahal Palace, Madras. 


AROGYASWAMI MUDALIAR, DlWAN BAHA- 
DUR Rayapurau Nallavbbran, B.A., B.C.E., 
Rao Bahadur (1915) and Diwan Bahadur 
(1925); 6. 18th April 1870. Educ: Madras 
Christian College and College of Engineering, 
Madras. Entered service under Madras 
Government Asstt. Engineer in 1896 and 
retired as Superintcndbig Engineer in 1925. 
Minister for Public Health and Excise (resigned 
in March 1928) Address: Leith Castle, San 
Thome, Mylapore. 

VRTTJ^DVLE. Grorue Sydney, M A., LL.B. 
(Cantab ), I) Litt (Madras), K. R Hist. 
S (bond.). President ot the Theiwoplucal 
SoeielN sinee .lime 1934 h Suii(*v, England, 
1 I)«*e 1878. nt Biikmini, daiightej ot J*nndlt 
Nilakantha Sastii, Madras, 1920 Educ. 
C-ambiidgi'Cniversit yand Continent of Europe 
Cjimeto India, 1903 and heeame Principal of 
tli<‘ Ceiitial Hindu College, Bimaies, affiliated 
with the Univeisity ot Allaimbad, and was 
Examinei both to University and to Goveiii- 
ment Inspected .ind le ported on Kaslmm 
educational s^ stem, I' or some veais Organis- 
ing Seeietary for the All-India Home Rule 
League. In 1917 wms interned with Dr. 
Besa lit under Defence ot India Act. in 1917 
appointed IMmipal ol National University, 
Madias, whieh eonti'iied upon him honorary 
degree of I) bitt., his diploma being signed by 
I)i .Ribiiidianath Tagon*, W'bo was ( 'ha neelloi . 
Jn 1920 beeaiiK' Head oi the Education 
Dep.ntuicnt ol the JlolUai State, In 1925 
ti a veiled extmisni'h in Euiop<* lii 1926 
(oiiseeiated Bisho]) ol the laheral (Catholic 
Chnieh , visit(‘d An->l.raiia, elected GeiuTal 
Secretary, Theosophieal Society, and threw 
himsidf into vajious aitivities for Anstialia’s 
developiiieiit, loundmg th(' jouiual Advance 
Ausfraliaum\ beioimng (hairman of directors 
ot Theosophn al Bioadeasting Station, 2GB, 
an office he still holds Jn 1920 was a power 
III tlie Who’h lor Austialia League, uiicom- 
jnomisingly devoti'd to Aiisti. ilia's ]»olitical 
well being; 111 a ])ublic addiess di'signated 
“Austialia, The l.and ot the Jairgei Hope” 
Has visit<*d Eiiroj»e and America evi'iy yeai 
since 1931 on lectuie toms. Deeply lute tested 
in Internationalism, the jdace ot Nations in 
Jilvohition, and W'oiks toi tin* national le- 
geiieiatioii and lieedom ol India witliin the 
Emjnie. Pul>lieatious Ntrvuna, Mount 
Eierest, Bedtorl'a of Eduratton, etc. Js a 
P’leeniaii ol tlie City ot boiidon, and a memher 
ot the Worslujiful Society of ]*ewteiers. 
Address Adyai, Madras, 10, Gloucestei Place, 
London W. 1 

ASH, Herbert Dudley, a. M.I.E.E., Director, 
Turner Jloare it Co., Ltd. b, 1879, m, Madeline 
Edith Ash. Educ: Dailey bury College. Attach- 
ed 20tb Lancers, 1915-17 ; Staff Captain 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice men- 
tioned in despatches. Address ; C/o Turner 
Hoarc and Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

AYANGAR, Valanqiman Krishnaswami 
Ahavamudha, M.A. (1914); O.T.E. (1928); 
Secretary, Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee, b. 16th December 1891. d. of 
Prof. K. R. Bamaswami Ayangar, Prof, of 
Mathematics, Engineering College, Madras 
(retired); Educ: Eumbakonam Government 
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College and Madras Presidency College. Office 
of the Accountant-General, Madras ; Personal 
Assistant to the Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta ; Asstt. Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, Govt, of India ; .Tt. Secretary to the 
llfiyal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance ; Under-Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Finance Department ; Member of the Joint 
Committee on the Reserve Bank of India 
liill ; Under-Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, Govt, of India. Officer on sj^cial 
duty. Finance Department, Govt, of India 
and Secretary, Indian Central Batiking 
Knqulry (V)mmittee Bud get- Office, Finance 
Department, (lovornment of India. AtUrestt, 
Wingate, Simla. 

AZIZ, SYJiJy Abdul, Barrish'r-at-Law, MinlstrT 
of Education, Biiiur and Onssa b. ISS.'i 
Jiduc. : ]*atna Collegiate School, I*atna 
(k)llege and B N (V)llrgc. (Jailed to the Itai 
in 1911 by the Middk* 'rcmplc. Enrolled 
Advocah' of Calcutta High (Jourt, 1913 and ot 
J*atna High Court, lOlfi. Founded tin 
Aujuman Tslamia Uidu Piibhc Libiaiy and thf* 
J*atria Club ; President, Anjuniun Ibianiia and 
Patna Muslim Orphanage, mb icsb'd in the 
dcvclopnu'ntof Uidu language ; piesidcd ovci 
Scvcial bibuaiy Conferences, retuineii to 
Provincial Ijcgislatuie in 1920 lioiii J^itnn 
Division and again lUJjO; leadei ot the Ahiai 
Ihuty in the Council; Minist-oi ol Education 
tioTii .lanunry If), 1934. Ad dr ts s 
“ Dilkiisha,” Patna. E. 1 By. (Bihar and 
Oiissa). 

BABER, CoMim Shum Sherk Junq Bahadooh 
R ANA, General of the Nepalese Army, G.B.E. 
(Hon.Mll.)cr. 1910; IC.0.8.I. (Hon.) cr, 1919. 
K.C.f.E. (Hon.) cr. 1916; Hon. (JoloiicI, 
British Army (1927). b. 27 January 1888 ; 
2nd 8. of His late Highness Hon. General 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jung, 
G.C.B., G.C.S 1., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., etc., 
of Nepal and lier late Illghness Bada Maha- 
rani Chandra Ixikabhakla I.Axmi Devi. ni. 
1903, Deva Vakta liakshmi Devi ; 2 «. 2 d. 
Director-General, Police Forces, Eainiaudii, 
1903-1929 Dir.-Genl Medical Dept., Nepal, 
1932 , was present at the Dcllu (’arona- 
tion Durliar, 1903 , \ibited Kuropc, 1908 ; was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot in Nepal, Tcral, 1011 ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1015 to February 1919) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially ; 
thanks of Commanders-in-Chief in India; 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service; 
received the 1st class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Supradlpta 
Manyabara, 1918; the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour) ; 
European War (Waziristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches; special mention by 
Cominander-in-Chief In India and Governor- 
General in Council ; the Nepalese Military 
Decoration for bravery ; the British War 
and Victory Medals ; at Army Headquarters, 
India, as Inspector-General of Nepalese Con- 
tingent during Afghan War, 1919; (Despatches 
G.B.E. ; India General Service Medal vith 
Clasp). Represented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manceuvres (Attock, Nov. 1925). 


In memory of his son Bala Shum Shere 
supplied (1921) Bokhara, a hiU-statlon In 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost 
of over Rs. 1,00,000. Address : Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal. 

BADENOCH, ALEXANDER (Jameron, M.A , 
(M.E. (1931); Deputy Auditor (iloneral in 
India, b. 2nd .Jiilv 1889. m. .less (ireg 
Mackinnon, 1914 Ediie : Diinferndine High 
School; Edinburgh and Oxfoid Universities. 
Joined Vunjab Commission as Assistapt 
Commissioner 1912 , various posts in tlic 
Ihiiijab 1912-18; Under- Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1918; Accountant General, 
(Jentrai Ih-ovinces 1919 , Postsand Telegrai>bs 
1923; Central Provinces 1928; IMrectoi of 
Railwav Audit 1930 . Deputy Auditor- General 
in India 1932 I'uhhcnikons Official Reiiorts. 
Address 4 York Idace, New Delhi. 

BADLEY, Brenton Thobttrn (BiSHor), M. A., 
D.D., LL D , Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society ; Member, Phi Beta 
Kappa Frateruity; Member, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity ; Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal (’liiiTch, Bombay Area, h May 2{> 
1876. m. Mary Jhitnam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass, U.S A. Kduc : 
Philander Smith (!c liege, Naini Tal (High 
School) ; Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware 
Ohio, B. A , D.D. ; Columbia Uuiv. New York 
City, M.A. ; Simpson College, Indlanola, 
Iowa (LL.D ) Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1909; Gen. Secretary, Epworth League, 
India and Burma, 1910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19; 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24; Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924. Publications : “ The Making of 
a Cliristian College in India” (Calcutta) 1906 ; 
” God’s Heroes ; Our Examples” (Mysore City) 
1913; “New Etchings of Old India” (New 
York) 1917 ; “ India, Beloved of Heaven” 
(New York) 1918 ; “ Hindustan’s Horizons” 
(Calcutta) 1923 ; “ Indian Church Problems ” 
(Madras) 1930 ; “ The Solitary Throne ” 

(Madias) 1931 : “ Visions and Victories in 

Hindustan” (Madras); “ Warne of India” 
(Madras) 1 932 Address: “ Robinson 
Memorial”, Byculla, Bombay. 

BAGCHI, Satisohandra, B.A., LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Caiciitta. b. Jan. 1882. Eduo , : Santlpur Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta ; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, B. A., Ckilcutta University, 1901, 
B.A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, LL.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1907 ; Fellow, Cal- 
cutta University, 1909; Tagore Professor of 
Law’, 1915; Member of the Faeultv of Law, 
Dacca Uni , 1931 ; lu^ad of the department 
of l.aw, Allahabad Uni., 1931-32; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Allahabad Univ., 1931-32, 
Asutosh Mukei]i Lecturer in Law, Calcutta 
Univ., 1931, calloil to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907 
Address: Principal s Quarters, Darblianga 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcutta. 

BAILEY, Arthur Charles John, King’t 
Police Medal (1920), C. I. E. (1931) , 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, b 
2na October 1S86. m. to Heather M. H 
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Hickie. Educ: St. Andrew's College and 
King’s Hospital, Dublin. Joined Indian 
Police, 19Ct6. Addresf: Bclgaum, M. & 8. 
M. Ely. 

13AIIID, Major -GK.NEKAL JIaruy Beauchamp 
D ouGliAS, C.Jt., C.M.O., C.J.E., D S.O., Croix 
de guerr (Erttric(‘)-witli palms; Coinmand(‘r 
Deecan District, o. 4th April, 1877. m. 
Mary, d. ot Captain A. Caldecott Educ. 
Clifton and Jl.AI.C. Sandhurst 12th Jicngal 
Cavalry, Brigade Major, l.G.C. ; A.D.C. to 
G.O.C. in Chief, Aldershot; A.D.C. to C.O.C. 
1st Corps, Jl.lC.l’’. , G.S (>. (Jnd.), Cav. Corps. , 
O.C. 8th Argyllshire HigUlundcra , G.G.C 
75th Inij). Brigade, JhE.l’., JhG.G.S., Jialii- 
ohistan CJorpB, Tlihd Alghan War, G.O.C. 
Zob Brigade , Coinniandant S.O.S. Jielgaiim , 
J>,A. and Q.M.G., Jv'ortherii Coinniand, G.O.C. 
Kohat District; G O C’ Deccan Distiict; 
Tirah, i 897-1898, Great War, I'rancc 1914-18 , 
'J’hird Afghan War, Waziristan Operations 
1921. 

BAJFAI, Sill Girja Shankar, B.A. (Oxon.) ; 
B.Sc. (Allahabad); Iv.B.E (1995). C.B.E. 
(Civil), 1922 ; C.I.K., 5 July 1926; J.C.S. ; Joint 
Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lauds, b. 3 
April 1691. Educ.: Muir Central College, Allaha- 
bad and Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to 
the l.C.S. in November 191 5 ; Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919; 
Under-Secretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21 ; Private Secretary to the 
lit, Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary I 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 ; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922 ; Under- 
secretary to the Government of India, Dept, 
of Education, Health and Lands, 1923 ; ofliciat- 
Ing Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26; Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Goveniment of India, June 1926. 
Address : Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29; Private Secretary to the lAsadcrs 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930 ; Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Hound Table Confe- 
rence, 1930-31 ; Joint Secretary to Goveniment 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. 

BAJPAI, Pandit Sankata Frasada, Eai- 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker, b. 
Nov. 18, 1886. m. Shrlmatl Sumitra Devi. 
Educ. ; Canning College, Lucknow ; Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Elected Member, 
Benares Hindu University in 1917 ; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Kheri Dist. Board, 1918 ; Ap- 
pointed Hon.Magistrate, 1918; Elected Chair- 
man, Lakhimpur Municipality, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920; Elected Member, U.P. Legislative 
Council, 1926 ; Elected Chairman, Education 
Committee, District Board, Vlheri, 1929; 
Elected Chairman, District Board, Kheri, 
March 1933. Address: Lakliimpore, Kbeii 
(Oudh). 
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BAKSill 8011AN LAL, Bai Bahhdui, Ex- 
M,L.A. (non-Mahoniedan Coiisfeitn<Mu*y, ,1ul- 
liinder Dnision). Adsocato, High C'ourt, 
Lahore b. 4 April J857 Practised as Vakil 
in Kangra, .lullundei and l.aliore. Elected 
Memlier, I’linjab Legihlatue Council, 1913-20. 
Addret>8 : High Court, Lahore. 

BALKJUSHNN, Di; M. ITr D., F.S S.. 
IMIES, K S, Piincipal and Piof, 
of Economics, Hajaiain College and Jns- 
pccloi ot Sccoiidaiv Education, Ivolluipiii, 
b. 22nd Dccemhci 1882 m JMiss I lava ha i 
Malsev, B P.M.\. Edut (Jo\t High Scliool, 
Multan, l> A V. College and («o\eniineut 
College, Lahore. School ot Eiononiies and 
l*oIiti<‘s, J.ondon. Was Pim(‘ipal and (h)\ei- 
nor ot (hiiiikiila Pniveisitv, iLiiadvvai, tor 
one Ncai, Vi<*e- Pi Ineipal tor six. veais anti 
J’rofcssoi ot llistoiv and Economies ttu 11 
veais Betame Principal, Uajaiam Collegt*, 
1922, Diieetoi of JCeonoinie ihiHMii, Presi- 
dent, Kolhajuii Scout Association , (Miainnan, 
Seeoudai\ 'I'eaeheis* Association, Ihesidcnt 
'I’echiiical School. Col Woodehonsc Orphan- 
age, Sliahu D Eice Jligli Siliool, 
Mcnibei, State Panclun at. In (■ompMii> with 
Mis Balkiishna he took part m the 
Woild Fellowship ot t’aitlis held at 
Chieagom 1933 and visited ilolland. Germanv, 
Switzeilaud and Italy to stiah theji educa- 
tional s> stems and I'conomic (‘onditions. 
i^ttblu'dttoiit, -(In English) CommiMci.il Kcla- 
tions hctwccn In *ia aial England (1924). 
TJic indiistnal decline m India , Demands ot 
Dtunociacy (1925), Hindu Pliilosopheis on 
Evolution, Shivap the Git'at , Indian Coiis- 
titiitioii (111 Hindi) . seven hooks on Histoiv, 
Ecoiiomits, Polities and Religion Histoiy 
ot India (In Muiathi) Jddich'^ Shahuimii, 
kuihupui. 

BALllAMPUK, Maharaja PATKhHWARi 
J’KASAP SiN(Ui Saheii, initiot iiiidci guaidiau- 
sliip ot the (v’ouitof Walds, United J'rovinees. 
b 2 Jan lj>l4. m JVov. 1 932, ot H JU. the 
late Mahaiaja Sit Chandia Shamsliei Jung 
Buhiuliir Kami, (LC.B, (i (J S J., <LC M (»., 
G C.V.O., D.C T. (Oxon), E R.G S , I’rime 
Munster and Commandei-in-Cliief of Ni'pal. 
Jtecciviug Edueation at Alayo College, Ajmer. 
Address : Bah arnpiu . 

BANEIUKE, Kai Bahadur Sahat Chandra, 
M.A , D.L , C.I.E., Advoeate, High 

Court, Calcutta, b 3rd October 1870. m, 
Sreemati Usha Devi. Educ . Presidency 
College, Calcutta and th(^ Metrojiohtan 
liistitiitiou (Law) ; Lecturer in Mathematics, 
Physios, History and Political Eiionoray, Free 
Church of Scotland Institution, Duff College, 
1892; Vakil, High Omrt, 1893-1907; Legal 
Assistant, JiCgislativc Dcpartmtuit, (lovt. of 
India, 1007-14 ; President, Calcutta Iinprove- 
meut Tribunal, 1914-1930. Address : 29, 

Sastitala Koad, Narikeldanga, Calcutta. 

BANEIIJT, Str Albion Kajkumar, Kt. (1925) 
I.C.S., C.S.l. (1921), C.l.E. (1011), b. Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871, m. 1898. d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ. : Calcutta University, Balliol 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1892. Entered 

l.C.S. . 1895 ; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. the 
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Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; revcrtctl to 
JJritiBh service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Odiclated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919. Iletired from the I.C.S 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir, 1927-29. Awarded 1 Class title** Ra- 
jamantradhurina ” of Gandabherunda Order, 
with Khlllats by H. H. The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct. 1923. J*uhlu‘uiwnt> : The 
“ Indian Tangle *' (Published ))> JIutcliinson 
(Jo.) “An Indian i’atldindei ” (Piddisbed bv 
Kenij) Hall ITess, J.td ) Addiesh (’/o. Coutts 
and Co, 440, Stiand, London, AV. C 2. 


RANElLir, RilAlio Katii, M Se (Allahabad) Vh. 
]). ((Jantah); Meteorologist, (on Ifive) 
b If) August 1^95 m RenuLa Devi Educ . 
Allahabad University, Cential Hindu College, 
llenaies, 1912-16, and Canning (Jolloge, 
Lucknow, 191 6-1 s, Research Scholar and 
Assistant Palit Professor of Plu si<‘S, University 
Post-graduate (Villege of Science, (‘aleutta 
1918-20, with Hir ('. V. ILainan, Goveinment 
ol India University State Scholar tiom 
Allahabad llniv. at CJavcndisli Laboiatoiv, 
Canibiidge, with Sii T. .1. Thomson, 1920-22 
.Foinod Indian Moteoiological Seivico Januuiy 
1923; Aleteorologist, Simla, 1923-20. As 
Mi'teorologist, IvaracUi Deer 1 920 to Rov 1 932 
toundoil and <»iganised on international lines 
the llrst aoiojilane and airship nicteoiological 
1 ‘entro at Raraidu including a lust class 
Obsoivat-ory eiiuijiiied with all selt-iccording 
ineti'oroh »gieal insti uinents and in% cstigational 
installations at the Aiishi}i Rase, DiigliRoad. 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Notway, 
Gorinan> , Helgiuin, Framje, Jtalv and Eg^ pt 
Oct 1927 to August 1 ‘.>28 in connection w'lth 
aviation ineterology with y»urtic,ular lefcrence 
to AirshijH X’ellow ol the Royal Meteorolo- 
gical Society, London, 1928, Made speci.il 
study of the Meteoiology ot the uniiivestigaied 
International an route fiom Persian Gulf to 
Karachi wiitiug a book * Meteoiologv of the 
3’eisian Gulf and Mekraii ’ the lh'>t of its 
kind for that region Inidei l.ond<m Air 
Alimstrv piogiamine foi the evpccted tiial 
(light of tiic airshij) R. 101 being lespoiibiblo 
loi the section Hasia to Kaiadii sot up a 
eompleto temporary oigaiiisatioii for all the 
dotailcMl roquli cnients ol thi' aiisluji Honorai y 
inemboi, Jvaiaehi Aeio Club. Mombei fioiii 
India on the “ (Jomiuission de Lapiilication 
do la Metooiologio a’ la Navigation Aihionne ” 
Pormaiiont meinbei, Indian Science Cougie.ss. 
Aletoorologist, Roinbav, ^November 1932 
VubUcations . 'I’ho book “Meteoiology of the 
I’eisian Gulf and Alekian ’’ and other original 
contributions in 3’lnsics and Meteoiology 
l>ublished in >aiiou}i Indian and Euioiican 
Journals. Address : I’oona 


RANEltJI, ScKUMAit, Rai Sahih, n.A , Assist- 
ant Commissioner ot I’olice in chaige of 
North Suburbs, Calcutta b. 5 Octobei 1880. 
m. to Suhasini, eldest d. of late Kumar Sat yes- 
war Ghosal of IJhu kii ilas Raj Ed uc * St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, Law class. Government 
College, Ivrishuagar ; Deiigal I’ohce Training 


School; obtained Fiist prize in Law in the 
Final examination of the l*ollce Training 
Scliool Joined fJalcutta Police in 1902 ; 
has been on sevei.d occiisions especially 
mentioned In the Annual Administration 
Jtepoits of till! Calcutta I’olici*. Title of 
Rai Sahib (.oiifeired by Government, 
.January 1931 . Address •Police 13 eadquaiters, 
3..al Jlazaar, Calcutta. 

ItAPNA, Wazih-itd-dowla uai Bahaptir SM., 
C r K , R A., 33 Sc , Lli 13 , J’riine Mmistei to 
31is Jlighiiess the Maharaja Jlolkar b. 24th 
Apiil 1882 m SliTceinati Anand Kumari,rf. of 
tb(‘ late Mehta 33ho7)al Singli, Dewaii of Ihlai- 
pur Edvc at Mahaiami lligli School, IJdaipui, 
Govt. (JollegOjAjmei , and Muii Central College, 
Allahabad For about a yeai yiractised law 
ill Ajmer JMi'iwaia ; servexl in Mewar for about 
^ a year and a halt as Judicial Ollicer; appointed 
Distiiel .Hid Sessions .Judge in the Jiidoii' 
State 111 Jan. 1907. 3n 1908 w’as appointed 
Diw Tutoi to 33. IT Maliaiaia Tiikoji Rao 
Holkai Jll , appointed His Higliness’ Si'cond 
Secretaiy in 1911 and First Secietary in 1913 ; 
aiipointed Home Minister in 191.5; letired 
on special pension in Apiil 1921 ; joined 
TM.iala State as Miiiisti'r and ii'inained then* 
till August 1923 , lejoined Hoikar State 
Seivice as lloim* Ministei in J 923 ; soon 
after appointed Deputy Piime Miiiistci and 
JTcsideiit of tlu‘ Appeal (Jommittee of the 
Cabinet In February 1926 was appointi'd 
Prime Minister and Jhesident of tlic Cabinet. 
Address : J5a\il»ag, Indore, C. 1. 

BARTA, Major (ITon.) His Hiohness Ma- 
HARAW'AL SlIRI SIR RAN.IITSINDJI, RAJA OP : 
K.C.S.I. (1922). 6. 10 July 1885; one .v. one 
li. EdtiC‘ : Rajkimiar College, Rajkot; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dchra J)iiii, and in 
England. Served in Jiluroiiean War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. Reemves a 
salute of eli'veti guns. Address : Devgad 
Dana (liana State Rly.) 

BARKER, John Stafpord, M.V.O. (1911), 
P. W. Member and Chief lingiiieei, llolkai 
State, b 6 Siqiti . 1879 m. Mary Gi'rtiiide, oiiU 
d of the late H. L. AloN.sev, 3 SO., Ci'ylon 
Civil Seiviei'. Edac Bedtoitl School and 
Royal Alilitaiy Academy. Commissioned in 
Rojal lingineeis, 1898; ictiied as Lt -Col 
Maich 1929 ; J'llectiical Jhigmeer, Delhi 
Diiibar 1911 ; Chief EngiiK'ei, Hoikar Stati 
1912 to 1915, 1919-1922 and since Febinai\ 
1929 Served in Alesopotaiuia 1915 to bill 
of Knt-el-Ainuia, Ainil J91(> , mentioned iii 
desjiatehes foi deh'iiee of Ivut.-id-Aimn .» 
Was (!.R.13 Quetta tor three and a halt Acai." 
liefore letiiement from the Army. Address: 
Indoie, Cential India. 

BARLIHO, IvllNNKTil MllJ.IAM, 33. A. (Dublin) 
The Hull. Ml Justice, Bai-at-3.juv, l.C S 
Judge, P»ombav Higli Coiiit b 29 Nov'. 1877 
Educ. . at AYarvvn k School and Duldiu tJuiv 
served in 35ombav as Asst. Coll, and Alagti' 
ami J’\)rest Settlement Olbeer , Asst. .Iiuigi 
and Si'ssioiis Judge, Ang. 1906, Uiidi i 
Seeietaiv (o Govt I\ditieal, .hidieal, cU 
DeiMiitinelits, 1911-13; Juduial Asst, to 
Agent to Goveimuent Kathiawar, 19P.>. 
Judge and Sessions Judge, 1919, Mciiibei 
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Lo^i'-lativo Council, 1925; Ottq. AUill 
.Uidicial Coniinissioii(*r nt Siml, 192G*. Olfj; 

Honibav Hit'll (’oiirt, 19^0, <*onilrim‘d 
May 1011. A^lfJtrss : “ Cuhsinill”, >Iara\an 
Dahholkai Jtoad, Bomba v. 

BARNE, The Ut Rev. George BuNsroRE ,M.A. 
(Oxon), C.r.E. (1923), O.B.E. (1019), V.I). 

(192:0; Elected Bishop of Lahore, April, 
1032. b. Mav (5, 1879 w. Boioth\ Late 
Akorman. Ediic : Clifton College and Oriel 
Coll , Oxford. Asstt. Master, Siiminerflelds, 
Oxford, 1902-08; Curate of Christ Chiireh, 
Simla, 1908-10; Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910; 
Chaphiin of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911 : and 
Asstt. Cliaplain ot Karachi, 1911-12. Brinei- 
pal, bawreiHM' R Military Scliooi, Sanauar. 
Address: Jjahorc. 

BVliRV, Charle.S Uarolp, JNl \. (Cantab); 
Biiiieipal, Aitehison College, Ijahoic. b 17 
l'’el) J90.0. m Miss Dlaelaehkni ot liatuuk 
Editr at Jt JV ('. OsboiTie, Biadiield College, 
'riimtv Hall, Cam budge As-i^taiit Maslei, 
Bishoj) Cotton School, Simla, 192(>-:U , In- 
spector ot Schools, Jbi\\al]uudi Division, 
I’liuiab, J932-’j*l. appointeil I’riinipal 
Aiteiuson ('ollege, CM'!. Pahlicohuns 
‘ Gleaming Arches 1929 ; “ Wliite SaiN,’* 
19:10, “ Biidg(‘& of Song 193.‘» (Koi the 
CmviMsitv of th(' I’mipib ) Jddirw. Aitdii- 
son Colh'gc, Lalioic, 

BARTIIE, Rt. Rev. Jean Marie ; Bishop of 
Paralais mnee 1911. b, Lesignan, Tarhe. 
1849. Educ.: St, Be. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1914. Address : Shem- 
baganuT, Madras Presidency. 

B A irr no L( ) M GW, Li Ei/r -G EXiiR AT. Sir 

William J1enr\, K C B.(I9:}4), c.B (loio) , 
C \l G (1917) .DSC (1917) , A 1) (\ to the 
King, 1920, Clnet oi the (icncial Stall, b, 
1(> iManli 1S77, s. of .1 S Baitboloincw, 
Dcii/cs, Wiltsluic. in Violet Alice, d. ot 
Alaior-Gcnctal H. E Benton (late) Indian 
At niv, OIK'S one d. Hdm * Vewton (.'ollege 
and 11 Mibtai'N Ar‘adeni\, J'hiteied IvO\al 
Artilleiy, 1897 , Euiopean Wai, 1914-J.S. 
Commanded OthTnlantiv Bi made. Aid ei shot , 
Comuuuidant Impenal Detenee (V)llege , 
Diioetnr ot Opemtums and Intelligem e, 
Wai Oinee, Maj<n-( fencrai, 1920, Lieiit 
General, 19‘>:{ Chiet ol the Geneial Stall, 
India , J.egion oi Honoui, Clown ol Belgium, 
Croix de Gueiie, Ordei of the Kile, .Second 
Class Oidei ot Sacied 'I’H'asure Adtlrc'^s , 
Aimy Jloadquarteis, Delhi and Simla. 

BARUA,Rai Bahadur Devicharan, B.A.,B.L., 
M.L.A., Tea Planter b, 1804. Educ . ; City 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917 ; Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvaianik Sabha for nearly 17 
years since 1890. Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 ; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address : Jorhat, 
Assam . 

‘ ASr, Jatixdra Nath, M A Solicitor h 7 Feb. 
1872. )ii 3[is Sar.da Basil. Educ Hindu , 
Sehoul and Brt'sideiicy (’ollege, Cahiitta. 
Has been a member of the iJengai Ja'gis. I 
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' Council almost continuously since 1920, 
President, Jndi.in Association, (Calcutta ; 
leader ot BeopleM’arty m Bengal Legislature ; 
delegate trom Bengal tti the Indian Round 
Table (Vmle : is I'oimected witli several 
Educational and Social serMce organisations 
in Calcutta and is tin' bead ot B. K Basu 
it Co, Solidtors Addi'i’ss : 14, Balaram 

Ghose Street, Calcutta. 

BATLEY, Claude, A.RT.R.A., Professor of 
Architi'cturc, Bombay School of Art, also 
Mi'mbi'r of Messrs. Grcgsoii, Batley and 
King, CharttTcd Architeets 6, Oct, 1879. 
Educ, * at Queen Elizabi'th’b School, Ipswich, 
Articled in Ijisuich. ITactised in Kettering, 
Korthants and in London up to 1913 
and in Bombay thereafter. Pnhlu'ations : Sun- 
dry ai tides and papers both in England and 
India on architectural subji-cts. Address: 
School of Art, or Chartered Bank Building, 
Bombay. 

BATLTWAbA, SoRARJI HOKMFSJI, (B.A.Eng- 
lidi Literature and Latin) b. 21 Mareb. 1878. 
Educ ' St. Aaviei’s School and College. 
Coimoeted with tlie Cotton industry ; Technical 
Adviser to the Couit lieeeivei of the Betit 
Group ot Mills in Liquidation (19:31) Has 
ti a veiled exD'nsively and stndii'd tlie eeonoinic 
svsti'ms of v.uiouh countries ]*ublica1ioits : 
Cont.iibulions on llnancial and economic 
subjects Adilrcss GroeiBs Mansion, Apollo 
Bandar, Bombay 

BEAD()N,Dr.Mary, M.B B S. (Lond.); Kalsar- 
I- Hind Second (.dass (1920) ; Brineijial, Lady 
Haidiiige College, New Dollii m. to R, C. 
Beadon, K C S G. Educ * at London (Royal 
Fri'c Hosjiital) School of Medicine for Women, 
.loinod W. M. S. m 1914 ; in charge Dufferlii 
Hospital, Linrknow, 1909-1918 ; Superinten- 
dent, Women’s Medical School, Agra, 1918- 
1920 ; SnjMumtendent, Goveinrnent Victoria 
Hospital, Madias and Lady Willingdon Medi- 
cal School foi Women, Madras, 1921-19:10 ; 
Fhincjpal, I^ady Hardinge Medical College, 
New Delhi, June 19:30. Address : Lady 
Hardinge College, New Delhi. 

BEASLEY, Sir Horvce Owen Compton, 
Kt. er. 19 30, O.B E , lion Mr .Justice Beash'y, 
Chiel .justice oj Madias since 1929. b. 2nd 
July 1877. m. 1 909, Evidyn Augusta Atherton 
tw'o s Educ * Westminster Si'hool ; .fesus 
College, Cambridge. Called to Bur, Inner 
Teiuide, 1902, JMnsiie Judge, High Court 
ot Burma, 192:3-24 , a Judge m the High 
Court ol Madras, 1924-29 , served European 
AAar, 1914-19 , Western Eront 1910-19 (Major 
O.B.E , despatches) , Major Regular Army 
Reserve ot Otiicers. Address: High Court, 
Dladras. 

BEATTMONT, TlIE HON. SIR JOHN WILLIAM 
Fisher, M A, (Cambridge) ; King’s Counsel, 
1930, Cliicf .Justice of Bombay b. 4th Septem- 
ber 1877. m. Mabi'l tEdith. d. of William 
Wallace (deceased). Edw. : Winchester .ind 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, First Class 
Historical Tripos, 1899. Called to Bar 
Chanceiy Division. Lieut. R. G. A. ,1910-1918. 
Address': “ Colelu'me Court,” Harknes^ 
Road, Malabai Hill, Bombay. 
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BKDFOIil), liEA {{-Admiral, Authfr Kdwarp 
Fredekk'K, IU)VttI A’avy ; Flap 

Ortlcci ('oininaiidiiip and Dnortoi, lloval 
Indian A’avv slnro 19114. h 1«81. ?a. J914, 
(Had NS, d. (>l Wdliain l'jd\(* 'Moit, Sydnuy. One 
H. Edu( n M.S. HiitaniJia, Joinwl Jl N. 
1895, llcai-Adiniial 19*1]; Horvod lOiuopeaii 
War 1914-1918, AD.C to tin* Kinp, 1931 
AddreHH Adiinral’s Hoiiso, llornha^. 

BEDI I1.AJA, Sir Baba gurbuksh Singh, Kt. 
cr. 1916 ; K.B.E (1920), C.I.B , 1911 ; Hon. 
Extra AsRt. Commissioner in the Punjab. 
h. 1862, A line! <lesccndiint and of Guru 
Nanak, tonndor of Sikh K'liplon, now head 
ot Snatan Sikiisol N VV F. I*io\mee, Punjab 
and Afplianlstan A Ff'llow ot tlie Punjab 
and Hindu Hni versifies , was a delepate to 
the Tndo-Atphan IVaei* Conference in 1919 
Addrpss Kallai, Punjab 

BELL, Sii Robert Duncan, IvC.S.T. (1935), 
C.I.E. (1 919), Menil)(‘r of (h)iincil of the Govern- 
ment ol Bombay Edur Heriofs School, Edin- 
burph, Edinburph ITiiivcrsitvandTrinityCol- 
lepe, Cain I iriilpe.w. Jessie, d D. Spence, Esq. 
Ajmointed Boinliav, 1902. Secretary, 

Indian Indnsiiial Commission, 191Q^-17, 
Controllei, Indnstiial Intellipence, 1917-18, 
(Joiitroller, Oils and Paints, 1918-19; Diieetor 
ot Industries, Iknnbav, 19n>-24. Secretary 
to Government, Development Department and 
Commissionor, Ikmibay suburban Division, 
1924-30. Chlet Secietaiy to Government, 
Revenue Department, 1930-32. Addresx . 
Hecri'tariat, Bombay. 

BELVALKAR, SHRirAD Krishna, M.A, Ph D. 
(Harvard IJniv.), 1 K S., Professor of Sanskrit. 
Deccan Collope, Poona, h. 11 Dec i881 
Ed%ie.: Rajaram Collepe, Kolliaimr and Deccan 
Collepe, Poona nnd at Harvard, U. 8. A. 
Joined Bombay Jiducational Department, 
1907. Prof , Doccan (hdlcpi* since 1914 ; one 
of the principal founders ol the Bhandarkai 
Oriental Researeli Institute* and for several 
years its Hon. Secretary. Also Hon Secretary, 
Poona Sanskrit Collepe Association and Gcnoial 
Secretary, Ali-India Onentul (conference Reci- 
pient of Kalser-i-Hind Silver Medal, Publi- 
cations “History of Systems of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar” ; Edition and translation of Bhavabhiiti’s 
*H,ater History of Rama” in the Harvard 
Oriental Series ; English translation of Kavya- 
darsa ; Critical edition of Brahmasutra- 
bhashya with Notes and translation ; Basil 
Malllk lAJctiires on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta TJniversity, 1925, and (in colla- 
boration with Prof Ranade) History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2 (out of the 8* pro- 
jected) ; several papers contributed to Oriental 
JouTiials or presented to the Oriental Con- 
fereiioes, and other learned Societies. Address 
“ Bilvakiinja,” Bhamburda, Poona, No. 4. 

BENJAMIN, VEN. T. Kuruvilla, B.A., Arch- 
deacon ot Kottayam since July 1922. Former- 
ly Ineuinheiit of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayan . 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop’s 
Commissary, 192.3. Publications: (in Malaya- 
1am) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians : 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge and Family Friend. 
Address : Kottayam. 


BENNETT, GEORGE ERNEST, M SO., M. Inst. 
C.E., M.I.M.E., J r , Chief Engineer, Bom- 
bay Port I’rust. b. 1884. m. Frances 
Sophia Bennett. Educ. : Stockport Grammar 
School, Mancliester University. Assistant 
Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P., 1910-1916 : 

Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1919 ; Ex- 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 : 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26 ; Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 ; Chief Engineer, 
1930. Address • Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 

BEN'l’HALL, Sir Edward Charles, Kt., Senior 
Partner, Bird & (^o , (lahmtta and F. W. Hell- 
gers At Co., (Jalciitta, since 1929 , s of Rovd. 
Benthalland Mrs. Benthall ; b. 26th November 
1893 m 1918 Hon’iilc Ruth McCaithv Cable, 
daughter f)f first Baron Cable tif Ideford ; one 
son , Educ : Eton (King’s Scholar), King’s 
College, (’ambiidge Served European War 
1914-19, fndia 1914-15, Mesopotamia 1916-18 
(wounded), Stalf War Dlhco 1 918-1 9. Direct- 
or ot numerous Companies, Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1916-32; Governor, 1928-30. 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
1932; Vice-Piesideut. 1934 Piesidcnt, 
Associated Chambcis of Coinnicico oi India 
and (VvJoii, 1932, Dch'gatc, Indian Round 
Taiilc (’ouleicncc, 1931-32, Indian Aimy 
Kctrembment Committee, 19.J1. Address: 
37, Bullyguuge ]*aik, Calcutta 

BENZIGER, The Most Rev. Alotsiub Mary, 
O.C.D., b, Kinsoedeln, Switzerland, 1864. 
Educ : Frankfort, Brussels ; Downside. Came 
to India, 1890 Bishop of Tabae, 1900; Assistaiit 
to the Pont. Throne, Roman Count, 1925. 
Retired as Bishop of Qnilon in August 1931 
& nominatod Titular Archbishop ot Antinoc 
(Aiitino polls) in rocognition ol his nmrlts 
Address ' Carmel Hill Monastery, Trivaiidium, 
Travaneoro. 

BERKELEY-HILL, Lt.-Col. OWEN ALFRED 
Rowland, M.A., M.D., Ch.B. (Oxon.), M.R. 
CS. (Eng.), L.RC.P. (Lon), l.M.S, Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Hospital, 
Ranchi, b. 22 Dec. 1879. m. Kunhi- 
mann v </ . of N ellary Ramotti . Educ . at Rugb v 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hosjutal, London 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. Sei- 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign) ; Mentioned in Despatches. Presi- 
dent, Indian Psychological Association , 
President, Indian Association for Mental 
Hygiene ; Member of Indian liranch of tin* 
Inti'rnational Association of Psycho-Analysis 
Publications : Numerous articles in scientifl( 
journals. Address: Kanke (P.O.), Ranchi. 
Bihar and Orissa. 

BERTHOUD, Edward Henry, B.A. (Oxon.), 
1898; Member, Council of State and Com* 
mission er ot Excise and Inspector-General m 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa, b. 13 Sept 
1876. m. Phyllis Hamilton Cox. Educ. a. 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford. Asstr 
Magte., Joint Magte. and Magte. and Collect! > 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 19(»i' 
Address: Patna. 

BERTRAM, Rev Francis, S.J (or Bertrand' 
B.A., DD., Kaiser-l-Hind (I class, 1921 
Principal , Ixiyola College, Madras, b, 23 Jul 
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1870, at Montigny-les-Metz, Lorraine. Edue : | 
in the Society of Jesus, Entered Society of 
JesuB, Aug. 1888 ; came to India 1888 ; Princi- 
pal, St. Joseph's College, Triehinopoly, 1909-25; 
Principal, Loyola College since 1925 ; Member 
of Senate, Madras University since 1910; 
Member of Syndicate, since 3916; Member, 
Academic Council, since 3923; oflfg. Vice- 
Chancellor, Madras University, April to 
September 3931, and again Febiuaiv to Mav 
1934. Address. Loyola College, (iathtnlial 
O , Madras. 

BFjWOOR, Guiiunath Venkatesh,B A. (Bom.), 
B.A. (Cantab ), C LE.. I C.S , Director-Ceneial 
of Posts and Tclegianlis b. 20 ^ov 1888. m 
Miss Tmgatai Mudholkai Educ. : Deccan 
Coll., Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll , Cam- 
bridge. Under Secretary to Govt , C. P. Dy 
(vomraissioner, Chanda; Postmaster-General, 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Circles ; Dy. 
Director-tleneral of Posts and tl'clegraphs, 
DcDii, and Postmaster- Gi-neral, Bombay 
Circle ; Indian Delegate to the Air Mall 
Congress at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal Congress, London, 1929 
Addreasi Delhi and Simla, “Shii Kiishna 
Nwas,” Poona 4. 

BHABHA, HORMASJI JEHANOIR, M.A., D. Litt. 
.T.P., C.I.E., Hon. Pres. Magte., Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co. ; 
]'’ellow of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, deputed as a delegate 
to the tiongross of Imperial Universities 1920 
by the Universities of Bombay and Mysore. 
b. 27 June 1852. m. Miss Jerbai Edaljee Bati- 
wala. Educ : Elphinstone College and in Eng- 
land. Asstt. Professor, Elphinstone C/tdlege, 
1874-76 ; Vice-Principal and Professor of Logic 
and Ethics, (Central College, Bangalore, 3876. 
i’rincipal, Maliaraja’s College, Mysore, 1884 ; 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890; Inspector-General of Education in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 ; Munir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909. Pub. : Special lleport on Manual 
Training m Schools of General Education ; 
lleport on tlie Education of Pars! Boys, 1920, 
a Visit to Australian Univcrsiities, 1923, a Visit 
to British Universities, 1926 ; Modem Crema- 
tion and Parsees, 1922. Address: Malakolf 
lAidge, Mount Pleasant Hoad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6. 

liHAIRUN SiNGHJi Bahadur, Colonel 
Maharaj Sri Sir, K.C.S.I., b, 15tb 
Septemberl879. Educ. Mayo College Ajmer, 
Appointed Companion to H.H. the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, 1895 and accompanied him in his | 
Indian Tour in 1896. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas ; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet. Also acted as President 
•>1 Council during H. H’s visits to Europe 
Mow in charge of the portfolio consisting of 
Bikaner Fort, Fort Palace, Badakarkhana 
Devasthan and Government General Records, 
Mid copying dept., Bikaner State, is Hon. 

( 01 ofthe Sad ul Light Infantry and Personal 
D. C. to the Maharaja. PiMicatwns : 
ihmiravbiltts, Bhairubbinod and Rasikblnod 


Son and heir Heio]I Sri Ajit Sinhji Sahib 
being edueated at Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Address Bikaner. 


BHANDARI JAG AN NATH, Rai Bahadur, 
Raj Ratan, M.A , LL.B , Dewan, Idar State. 
6. Jan. 1882. m. Shiiraati Ved Kunwarji. 
Educ : Government College, Lahoie, and Law 
College, Lahore. Practised at Ferozepur till 
1914 ; joined Idar State as Ihivate Sorretary, 
1914 ; served there till 1922 as Political Secre- 
tary and OfficJatIng Dewan ; h'ft Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, I^ahore ; 
appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1931 Address: 
Himmatnagar, Idar State. 


BHARGAVA, RAI BAHADUR, Pandit Jawahar 
Lal, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore. b. Ist Oct. 1870. m. d. of L. Madaii Lal, 
Bhargava of Rewari. Educ. Sirsa M.B. School, 
Rowan M. B. School, Lahore Mission ('oil., 
Lahore. Governnicnt Coll, and Law School, 
Pre^dent, Bar Assocn., Hissar ; got Durbar 
Medal and War Loan San ad ; acted as Sec- 
retary, India War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund : 
v/as elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916-5iO; and Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23. Life member, St. John Ambulance 
Association and Chairman, District Centie 
at Hissar. Address : Hissar (Punjab). 

BHATE, GOVIND ChihnaJI, M.A. (Bora.X 
b. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Educ: Deccan 
College. Professor In Fergusson College, Poona, 
from 3895 to 3933. l»rincipal and Piofessor, 
Willingdon Colk^ge, Sangli, from 1919. Pvbl%- 
cations', IMnciples ot liconomics. Distant 
Travels, Lectuies on Sociology, Carl\le, 
Three Philoso pliers. Philosophy of the IGne 
Arts. (All in Marathi). Speeches and Essays 
(in English) ; Kant and Shankaraesharya 
(in Marathi). Address : Willingdon College 
Post, Dist. Satara. 


BHATIA, MAJOR SoHAN Lal, MA., M. D., B. 
Ch (Cantab).; M.R C.P. (Dmdoii) ; I' RS.L. 
(1932) FCP.S (Bombay); M C (1918), l.M. 
S., Dean and I’rof. of Physiology, Grant Medi- 
cal Odlege, Bombay. 5. 5 Aug. 3 891. w. Raj- 
ktshoric. Cambridge Univ , (Peterhou.se), 

and St. Thomas' Hospital, Loudon. Casualty 
Officer and Resident AniDstlietist, St I’homas 
Hospital, London, Clinical Assist. (Childrens 
Department ; House Surgeon, Ophthalmic 
House Surgeon. Joined l.M S. 1917 ; saw 
active service with Egyptian Kxpeditumary 
Force (105th Mahr.itta Light Intaiitry), 1918 ; 
apTK)intcd Professor ot Physiology, Grant 
Medical College in 1920 and Dean in 1925. 
Publications : A numher of seientifle papers 
in the Indian Journal of Medical Research 
and Indian Medical Gazette. Address : “ 'J’wo 
Gables”, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar 
UlU, Bombay. 

BHAVNAGAR, H. H. MAHARAJA KRISHNA 
Kumar Sinhji, Maharaja op ; b. 19th May 
1912. 8. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavalnhji TakhtasInhjI, K.C.8.I., July 
1919 Educ. ' Harrow, England. Installed 
with’ full powers, 1931 ; married 1931. 
Address : Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H. H. SIKANDER SAULAT NAWAB 
Iftikharul-MulkSir Mohammad Hamxdul- 
LAH KliAN.NAWABof, G.C.S.I. (1932), G.O.l.E. 
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C.S I (1{>21), 0 V.O. (1922). 9th Sci»t , 
1894 . iHtlio of th<‘ ‘•rcond most impoi i 
tiinf .Motiiinimadan State of India, m. 1905 Her 
Hi}j:lincss Alaimoona Sultfui Sh.ah iiaiioo Bogain 
Sahd)M ; succeeded in 1920 inotlKT, Her ]Il}^h- 
TieHH Nawah Sultan Jahaii llcKain. (1 C.S I , 
(1 C.T.E., CT., (1.11 E. Has tliiee daughter-s, 
the eld(’st oi wliom Nawah douhar-e-Ta]- 
T^hKia Sultan Hcgani Is the heiiess-prcsumptivc 
AddicsH Hhopal, Central India. 

I'.HOJtE, Sir jofimi William, K.C.I.E., C.B.E 
(1920), C J.E. (192:i), K.C. S 1., J C S, 
h 0th April 1 878, m. to Margaret Wilkie Stott. 
M.T*, Ch. 11.(81 Andrews), M B E. Educ 
l)('c(Mn ('ollege, I'oona, and Universitv 
Collc‘ge, London. Under S('(;y., dovt. of Madras, 
1910, Jlewaii ot Cochin State, 1914-1919, 
l)y. Dirc'ctor of Civil Sup])lios, 1919 ; Secre- 
tary to tile High Commsr. for India, London, 
1920; Aiz High Commsr. for India in the 
United kingdom, 1922- 1 922; Secretary to 
Cov»'innn‘nt ot India, Ih'tmitment of Educa- 
tion, Heall.li and Jjand^, 1924, and Ag Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November 192t) 
to July 1927, Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Dept. of Education, Health and Land Kecords 
(oil deputation Mith the Statutoiy Commis- 
sion on Indian Hcfoiras, 1 928-20. Meuihei 
Viei'iov’s E\C(Uti\e Council, in charge ot 
Depa ilnii'iil ol CoinimKc and Eailwavs 
Addtrs^s National Hank of India. Madias, 

iHi irno, KiiAN Haoadlr Sir Shah Na\\az 
1 ) RR (1919), Kin (1921), (MK (J 92.'>), Jv t, 
(1920); Ministiilor Local St ll-Goveiniuent 
llonihav />. 1st March 1888. Edtie : Sind 
Madn'ssnli and St. J’atnek High School, 
Kaiaelii. iMcHident, I list net Jxical JJoaid 
and M li C., Hombav Council; Cliaiinian, 
Co-o])ei}iti\e Hank, Distrn t Larkana ; and 
(Jhaiiin.iu, HoinlMN I’lovincial Simon (’om- 
nilttei', Zaimmtn , Jj.indlonl and President, Sind 
M.vhoniedan Assoeialnui. iX'Iegate, liouiid 
'rahio Conli'ieiiee IMemlier, old Impciial 
Council tinih'i Muslim J'.iitj ju Hombaj 
(!«uin<il I’lesidmt Sind \zad Conterence 
Addn's^ . Seerelaiiat, Hoinhay. 

BJLIMOHIA, Ardasiiik Jamsetjse, H.A., 
18 Septumbor 18()4. Educ. * (Jhandanwady 
High School and Elphiuatone College, Bombay 
•loined Messrs. Tata in 1884. Hetired 
1 921 . A ddr(‘Si> C/o Dr. Modi, Cioojierage, Fort, 
Hombav . 

lil EEIMOIUA, Du HrsTOM.li Homonji HA 
(Hons), (1902), M 1) (190<>), J C Educ 
lh)inb.i\ UnnciMty and Grant Mcdnal 
College* as ayanied (JoUl Mfdal in Surgery 
JU 1907 and a I’lize in Midwifery; avarded 
(ire>’s Mt'tlal for Anatomy j\pp()inled 
Till III in liaetenology at Giant Medical 
Collegt', 1907, rcsiiriKMl 1910, liord Hca> 
Ei'ctnuiat Gi.inl Mi tluaU^illcgo, 1 910-1 912 , 
lias been Hon Hai’lin lologist to tlie J’arsee 
General llos]>ital Iroiii its beginning and lia'^ 
loi M'ais bei'ii Hon IMivsieian ot t hi Hospital , 
acted as Hon Consulting Visiting J’hysieal to 
Dr r.ahadinirs Sanatoiniiu at Deolali Iroiii 
1 91 0 1 illhe resiuie d , Hon Phvsieian, <»oeiiidas 
MVjpal Hospital has been Examiner, Itombay 
UniMTsif \ . Ill Dai teiiol(*gv ind in Meili<iiie, 
tunnileil 2 1 >e.u>' .igo at Poona a ^anaioiniin 
loi I onsiimpl ISC'- wlienie il yas snbseiiiientl> 


removed to Panehgani. Addiesn : 27, Apollo 
Hec lama t ion, Colaba ('aii'X'y'ay, Bombay. 

BILLTMORIA, Sir SHAPOOliJEE BOMONJEE, 
JxT. (1928), M B E., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of S. B. Billimoria & Co , Acicountants 
and Auditors and Shoiitf foi 1925. h. 27 
July 1877. m. .leibai, d. of Bhieaji N. Dalai 
(1900). Educ. St. Jkavier’s College. Honoi- 
lary J^rosidcncy Magistrate, Member, 
Auditors' Council, Bombay, Member 
ot the ('ity of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Commit tee, Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1926-27 ; President, Indian Mei- 
chants’ Chamber, Ht27-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of Didia liaek Bay Inquiry Committee. 
1927-28. Prisident, Indian Chamber oi 
Coiumereein Gieat Ihitain, 1928-29. Meiiibei, 
Indian Aecoiintanev Board. Trustee, N. M 
Wadin Ciliarities, The Parsi 1‘aiiehavat Funds 
and J*ropCTtii'S. Sir .Tamsotjec ,leejeel)lio\ 
Charily Funds and a number ol othei eharitv 
trusts and institutions Noinmated by Go\t 
of Hombav to be a inemliei of tlie lioaid 
ot tlie Homba\ IToiieities ot thi* Indian 
Jnstitiite ot Seieiiee, Hangaloie , Membi i 
of the jViImsoiv Hoard ot the Sv’dcMiham 
Collegi* ot Comnieiee, Horn bay , eo-o])t-ed 
in 1924 l)\ tlie Govei niiKMit ol Bombay to 
lepieseiit the lioinbay l*io\ineial Jiiandi ot 
the (\niiitess ot Dulleiin Fund, Dellu , lield 
the lank ot Dist . Gland Waiden ol tlie (Haiul 
Jjodgc' ol All Scottish Ei(‘emasoni> in India , 
IS Deiuity Giand Supeiintendent ol tin' Dist 
Gland l{o\al Chaptei in India and loiindi i 
and Fust Mast ei ol Eodge .lustice and l*(‘aei‘, 
(E.C ) , aiipomted Slieiilt loi 192.5, .If/dri'.ss 
12, Cutle J’aiade, Colaba, Jiombay. 

BJTILEV, IiTiANK, DCM. (1915); ME( 
Dneetor, Best tfr Co., Ltd., Madias and 
l*iesident, Cliamber ot Coinmcice, Madias 
b 6 July 1883 m. Evelyn Clifton ot Port li, 
W. A. Jollied Best tV Co., Ltd., Madras in 
1909. Address . C/o B(‘st & Co., JAd., Madras 


BISWAS, CiiARU Chandra, C I.E (1931) v ^ 
ot late Asutosh Biswas, Public ITosecutor, 2 1 
Parganas; MA, H.L , Advocate, Calciitt i 
High Court b April 21, 1888 m Sm. Suhasin 
Biswas d. ot Mr. S C. Mallick. Educ Hindi 
School, Vrcsideiicv Collegc.lliiion Law Collcgi 
Enrobed Vakil, High Court, April 18,1919 
Advocate, November, 1924 ; Ordinary Fellow 
Calcutta Dniversity, and Member of the Syn 
dlcatc, 1917-22, again from 1920, member o' 
Dacca Board of Secondary Education, 1921 
22, again 1928-29 ; Examiner and Papei 
Setter, Arts and Law, Calcutta Universlt^ 
Professor, University Law College,! 91 3-21 ;Coni 
missioner, Calcutta Corporation, 1921-24, m* 
again, Councillor, Calcutta CoriioratioTi sim 
1925 ; Member, Calcutta Improvement Tru- 
since 1 926 ; Secy. Bhowaiiiporc Batopavci 
Association, Founder Secy., South Suburb.' 
College, 19L()-21; Secy., South Subiiib"' 
School, Main and Branch, and Sir Bono 
Mittor Girls' School, Member of Govern) 
Bodies of Presidency College, Ripoii (’oll‘ 
Asutosh College ; Alember of Committee 
Indian Association, and of Council of Natm ' 
Jabcral Federation, President, Kbelat In j 
tiitioii, Calcutta, and Jangipara H. E. Sdi 
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Dist. Hnoghly ; Co^ellK)r and H{‘eretar\,, 
Calcutta Jlliiid .School; JMeniber, Calcutta Tiam- j 
ways Advisory Coininittec ; was nicmiau t)l ; 
(Council and for a short time Scci clary, National i 
Liberal League, Bengal. Uiisucccssfullv ' 
contested in Libcial intoicsts once for Indian 
Legislative Assembly (1020), and twice foi 
Bengal Legis. Council (1924 and 1020), from \ 
Calcutta constituencies. Elected Mcmboi of | 
Leg. Assembly from Calcutta Ciban Non- 1 
Mahoinedan Constituency 1030. Was a] 
delegate to Itescrvc Bank Committee in , 
JiOndon at the invitation ot Ills Majesty's j 
(Jovernment, June-August, 1033 Aildirss j 
58, I^uddojiukur Jtoad, Bhowanipoie, (‘alcutta. ' 

liLACKWIiLb, Tiik HoN. Mil Justk^e, Cecil i 
rATRiriv, MBIL(Mil. L>i\. 1010), High 1 

Court .Judge, Bombay h 8 No\embcr 1881 ' 
tn to Margueiitc Eranccs, eldest d ot the! 
J.iteJ A Tillcard,M. V. O. • Blackhcafh ' 
l*roprie1ar\ Sihool and Cit> ot bondoji i 
School, Hollier Creek Sc-holai^ Cni\ . College | 
boridon, 1001 ; Classical Kvhibition, W.ulli.nu 
(ioUege, OMord 1901, 1st ('lass Classa al 
Honour Moderations 1003, 2iid (Oass Jatf 
Hum. 1005; B. A 1005, Scfrctaiy ol ' 
OMord Union SocietN , loot, J*r(‘sj- j 
(lent, Wadham CVdlege Athhdic Clul), i 
1003. Called to Bar at Innei Temple 1007,' 
and M'eiit Iho Northern Ciicuit laeiit E { 
lU'serve and on Jteciuiting Stall and in 
'Iinistrv ot National SerMcc dining Euiopean 
War Was JviJicial candidat(‘ toi Hastings' 
in 1914, but icsigned on the outbreak ol war, , 
(outested Knigswintord Dimsioh ol Statlord- 
shire (Lib.), December 1923, a])pointed a 
I’msne Judge ot High Com t ot Bombay 1020 
Addresi ^ . “ Itylstone 'Teddei lload, Bonibaj. 

lil Vk'lSl’O.N, John Kkxncis, Olluiatnig 
l>iiectoi'(ieiieial ot AielirTologv h 21 Maidi 
]S82, Eilm Wellington Collegi , England 
\ieliit('< t , enteied \i eha’olog'eal Sui\<*\ ot 
Italia, jMai(h lOJl Add/css. New lielln and 
8mila. 


MdNDV, EjimunI) Nicolas, B> \ (Ovm),' 

Bodon Scholar of Saiiskiil, Secretary, Einanec, 
Coinimu’ce and Marine Dejiaitinents, Btmgal, 
3lst ,( uly, 1880 m Dorothy Kathleen (nee, 
^lar.shalJ). Edur : Chiton and Balliol Asst 
\ragte. and Colli, Dacea, 1010; Sub-Div 
Ottiecr, Muushigauj, Daeta, 1912, Seeiet.irj ; 
to Bengal Distiict Adinmistratioii Committee 
1013; Under Sccrcturv, Finance Deyit Cfovt of • 
I'engal, 1914 in addition Conti oiler of Hostile 
1 1) ms and Custodian ot Enemy Biojieitv, 101(5, 
\ddl. Dist and Sessions Judge, Jessore, 1917 , j 
Ndvtary, Provineial llctruiting Board, 1917, 
•‘lid later in addition Controller of Hostile i 
I inns, etc., and Jt. Secretarv,Bublielty Board, i 
1 nder-Seerctary, Finance Department, Cov- ■ 

' fiiinent of India, 1919 ; Collector of Income- ' 
1 IX, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income - 1 
i ‘X, Bengal, 1922 ; Magte. and Collr , Ikikar- ! 
' mj, 1924 to 1920; Magte. and Collr., 24 
' irganas, 1928; Deputy Commissioner, 

I ’ 0 jeehng, 1928 ; Secretary to Government ol , 

' ugal, Finance Department. 1930. Com- ; 

' i-siorn'r, ('hit tagong Division, J 933. Addras’ ' 

' 'igal Club, Calcutta. i 


BL\SCHrJ'K, \uTin i? Dvmi>. lellovv ol 
(Mopei'^ Hill, (1000) . i) Oee MnmeU (l‘d0). 
lnspeetj»i-(l(*iu‘?al ol I'oiots to the (Jovt. 
ol India h. lOth .Ian 1S70 v> JL'leu 2n»l d. 
ot the late ('. Usbune ol lleiksliuc Ednc : 
Folded Seh(K»l , Boval Jndi.iii Eiigine('i ing 
(College, Coopeis Hill. Indnu Koiest, Si'iviee, 
rinijab, J 000 , (*hief ('onsei \,it(M ot Koiests, 
Jhinjab, 1 020 , Inspreloi-Ci'iieial ol Uon'sts 
to the (lo\t. ot Inilia .uid I’leMdeiit, Foiest 
Beseardi Inditule .iiul College, 1030. Add- 
D( 111 a Dun, U T. 

BLUNT, Ilo.v Sill EuwAui) AuTiitni Ilicxia, 
K C 1 E., O B E , B.A., 1 (! S Membei ol lOxe- 
eutive Couin il, rniti'd Biomiki's/) 11 M.iieh 
1877, in. Ada, tf ot (' H Stone, B N two dy. 
one A Ednc ' IMailboiough College and ('oi pus 
Chiisti College, Ovhml. Slaved in 1: I*, 
as Asst ('ommi and Asst , .tlagisl late, 
and Collect')! ; Under Sedctaiy to Covt. 
and Siiiicrintendeut Ci'iisus ()]K'iation, on 
special dulvin Fin.mee Dcpaitment ol Covt 
ot India, 1*^12-13, Settlement Oflnei in l'M5 ; 
Diiector ol Civil Su[)pli(‘s in JOls; Dmaloi 
of Industries, 1010; J.’m.iniLil Seeiet-ai'^ to 
TI B Govt., 1020-31 , .ijipouiled Meml'ci ol 
Fxeeutivo Coiimil, 1031 Pnfthoiltony ‘ 
“ ('liiistian 'rombs and Monuments” o] 
Histoiual mteied in the U I* (L'lll), Caste 
S> stem ot Noil liein India, (10 52 ). Addn/^s 
Bandana Bagh House, laii know 

BI.UN'J’, Leslie, Somitor h. 20 Dee ],s7() m 
Kathleen, 2nil d <»t the late Di 'riioniton ol 
Maigatc. Ednc ‘ Bugbv. Seiiioi p.ntnei in 
Craigio Blunt and Caioe. Aihlicss : 50, 

Pedder Hoad, Bombay. 

BOAG, Geokoe Townsend, M V (('<iinl)iJdge), 
Cl E, (1028) ICS, Metnbei, Indian 'iaiill 
B)aid. b. Noveinbei 12, J s84. Jidne 
Westminster (IS07 to lOoI), .md Tumi v 
College, Caiubiidge, (1003 to lOol ) I'.issed 
into the |(’S in 10o7 and joined tin 
.Seivicc in Madias in 1008. Addresx : Madras 
I'lub, Madras. 

BOILEaU, Colonel Comwandant Guy 
Hamilton. O 15. (lOlO), C M G (J017); D.S c , 
(15)15), Chief Jhigmeer, Wcstfin Command. 
b 27 Sep 1870, m Violet Maiy ( Uei gusson i 
CliiiM’s Hospital, 11 M.A . \Voolv\ieli. 
Active Service W. Atnca, 1802, I'hitial llLdiet. 
1805 ; China. 1809 ; Great W' ar I lanee, 191 4- 
19; Afgiian War, 1919. Addreyn : Quetta. 

BOMON'-BKIIK \M, Sill .lEUANOlii Bomon.ii, 
KT. (1931), BA, J.LB, 3 B. (Solieitoi), 
Jtoiiibay ^Meidiant b Julv 18()8 Ednc St 
Aaviei’s ami JOlphinstoiK^ (Jolli ge. .Iiiii^- 
prudemc ITizemau and Namvan Vasmlev 
Sciiolai. Biai.tised aa an Attoine\ toi aiioiit, 
20 years, till n became p.irtiier in C. M.iedonaJd 
A Co., and was theie for 5 years. G.ive up 
business to do fniblii service. Jlecainc meinJjer 
of Bombay Munieijial Corjnuation, 3 019, 
member of Standing ('ominittee, 1921-22 to 
H)2G-27 and 1928-29: Cliaiimaii, Standing 
Committee, 1928-29 ; (Jhaiiman, Sehoots (.’orn- 
iiiittee, .lull to Maieh 1928 and January to 
Decemijer 1929, Cliaiiman of Law, Piocednri 
and Elections (Jonimittee, 1930-31 , Chairman, 
Adv isory Coiinnitti'c, J . ,7 . and otlier Hospitals . 
Ilcjirescutative ot Itoiiiliay Mnmeijial Corjio- 
latiou on G I. P. Advisory Committee and 
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J‘rc‘8i(lcnt ot Corporation, and Firsl. Mayor of 
Bombay, ] 931-32. Honorary Presidency Single 
sitting Mjigistiale. JVlegate, Parsi Clnet 
Matrimonial Court. Director ot severa 
Joint Stock Companies. Aildrenn ' “ lichia- 
tan,” opjiositc Colaba P. O, Colaba, Bombay 

BOMBAY, Bishop of. See Acland, lit. Rev. 
Richard Dyke. 

BOSE, SIR Jagadis Chandra, Kt. er. 1917 

C. I.B., 1903; C.S.T., 1911; M.A. (Cantab.), 

D. So. (Lond.) ; LL.D., F.R.8., Correspond- 
ing Member, Academy of Science, Vienna ; 
Fonnder Director of Bose Research Institute. 
b. 30 Nov. 1868 ; Kduc. : Calcutta ; Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 
Scientifle Congress, Paris, 1900 ; scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907. 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society.) Former Member 
Comndttei* of Intellectual Co-operation, 
L<>aguo of JNIations. Publications: Response 
in the Living and Non-living ; Plant Response, 
Electro-physiology of 1‘lants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 

1 and n ; Life Movements in Plants, Vols. 
HI and IV’ ; The Ascent of Sap ; The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis. Nervous Mcciianism 
of Plants, Motor Mechanism of IMants, Plant 
Autographs and their Jlevelations, Tropic 
Movement and Crowtli of Plants. Address : 
Boso Institute. Calcutta. 

BIIABOIIRNJ}, 5th BAJION, cr. Wd MicilAKL 
H HUBERT RUbObPH KNATCIIBULL, (J.C.J K 
M C., (iovernor ot Bombay, smee 1933, 
b 81, ii Mji\ 1895. K. ot 4th Baron and Helena 
d ot late 11 von Flcach-llruniiingen, Impciial 
(/ouncillor, Vienna : s lather 1933. m 1939 
J,ady Doreen Cera Id me Biowne, y. d ot the 
()th Marquess ot Sligo Pdac : Wellington, 
R M.A , Woolwie'i. Sei’Ned Kuropeaii War, 
3t)ir»-18 (despatches t, hi ice, M (b) , M P. (U) 
Ashtord Division, Kent, 1931-33, Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to Seendary ot 
State for India, 1932-33. ih’kr N. Hon. 
JSorton Cecil Michael Knatchtmll, h, 11 
h'el)ruary 1922. Addu’ss . Government 
House, Bombay. 

BRADFIKLD, ERNEST William Charles 
JAeiit.-Colonel, M.B., M S., F.R.C.S , O.B.E. 
(1918) , (n.F. (1928) A.D M.S , iV.shawar 

Ihstriet h. May 28, 1881). ra. Margaret 
Annie Jtarnard Educ : King Edward’s 
School. Birmingham ; St. Mary’s Hospital 
and St Bartholomew’s Hospital London. 
Address : Peshaw'ar, N. W. F. Province. 


BRAH MACH All 1, Sir Vpendra Nath, Kt., 
Cr 1934; Bai Bahadiii, ei. 1911, Kaisei-i- 
Hind (Gold), 1924 ; M.A .M.J).,Ph.D , F.A.S.B , 
I*rolessoi ot J'ropieal Medicine, Cannicliael 
Medical College, Calcutta , Physician, Chit- 
taranjaii Ho^l»ltal, Calcutta, Consulting 
Physician, Ucseaich W'orkcr , Pri'sident, 
Indian ('omnuttci'. Intei national Society toi 
Microblologv , Vic»‘-J Resident, Asiatie Soeiety 
ot Bengal , Viei'-CUanmun, Boaiii ot Trustees, 
Indian Miiseiim, Hon>. Vice- l*i*esid cut, Indian 
Association toi the Cultivation ot Science, 


lYesideiit, S«j( lety of Biological Chemists. 
India; Cliairmau, Board of Industries, 
Bengal; 3'’oimder, Itrahmachari Research 
Institute, Calcutta , Hony^ Viee-Picsidont, 
Indiaii Red (’ross Society ; Vice-Chairman, 
Council ot the Impel ial Lihiaiy, Calcutta; 
Meinhoi, Coiiit ot the Indian Institute ot 
Seienee, Bangalore ; Fellow, TTniversity of 
Calcutta , Fellow', Roval Society ot Medicine, 
London; Fellow, Royal Society of Tiopienl 
Meilieine and Hvgiene, London; Hoiiv 
Fellow', State Medical Faculty of Bengal, 
Fellow, Indian Chemical Society, b Tth Juno 
187.5 w 3 898. Nani Bala Devi ; two s , two 
d. Educ • Hnghli College, Bengal; Presidency 
College and Medical Colh'ge, Calcutta 
Teuehei or Mateiia Mediea, Dacca Medical 
Schoo (1903), Teaelier rd Medicine, ^'amp- 
hell Medical School, (Calcutta (1905-23), 
Rescai eh W ’ 01 ker under Indian llesearch Fund 
Association (1920-20) , Diseoverei ot an oi- 
ganic antiiuomal toi tin* tieatinent and 
piophylaxis ot kala-azai , J’livsician, Medical 
(’ollege Hospitals, Calcutta (1923-27), J'resj- 
dent, Asiatic Societv of Bengal (1928-29) , 
Secietjuv, INledieal Section, Asiatic Society 
ot Bengal loi several veais; Piesideiit. Me- 
dical and V(‘tei inai V Section, Indian S« lem i 
Coiigiess (1930) , Mi'inbei, Council ot l’io])ical 
MedK'iiie. int(>{ national Congress ot 3Iedjcine 
Jiondon (191.3); President, Imiian 1‘rovineial 
Medical sei vices Association (1929-32), Foi- 
nieriv niemhei, J'rovineial Malaiia Commjtt<‘( , 
Bengal, Koimeilv Membei, ot tin* (biincil 
ot Meilical llegistiution ot Bengal. KouiiimIn 
M eiiibei, Goveining Bodv ot the State Medical 
Caeiiltv ol Bengal Kati' Honv. Assistant 
Siiigeon to t he Vieeiov and Govcnioi-Gimeia] 
ol India. PuhhruliOtts - -Studies on iluciim- 
Ivsis, Kalaazai 111 Dr Cai 1 Meuse's Hand bm li 
del Tiopi'nkianklH'iteii. 'I'leatist* on Kala-a/.ai , 
immeioiis articles in Indian .louinal ot Medical 
Keseaidi, Indian Medical Gazette, Jouina) 
and I'loteedmgs ot the Asiatie Society ol 
Bengal, .louinal of the Indian Chemical 
Societv, Bio-clu'inical .loiiiiia], Bntish Medical 
Joiiinal, bancct, .louinal o) Tropn'al Mcdniiit 
and Hygiene, .louinal ot I’haiinacology and 
Experimental ’rbciapeaitics, Ameiiean Joiiniiil 
ot Tiopiral Medicine, Tiansactions ot tin 
Royal Societv ot Tiopical Medicine and 
Hygiene, Indian Joiiinal ol Medicine, Cal- 
(Mitta Medical JoiimaJ, Tiansactions ol tln' 
Fai Eastern Association ol 'J’lofucal Medicine 
Comptes Rcnclus, Congicss International di' 
Medicine Tiopicaiect D’Hygicnc, Caiio-Egvpf 
(1928), subjects including Chemistiy and 
Cliemotb(‘rapy' ol org.iiiK* antimonials, Chcini^ 
tiy ami Cheniofheiai»y ot <iuinoliuc I'om- 
pounds Kala-uzar, (leiniul leishmanoid, black 
watei lev Cl, mfluenza, liaemolysis, aiio^ 
pheles, Ac. Address 8213, Cornwallis Sticct 
Calcutta 


BRAY, Sir Edward Hugh, Kt., cr. 1917 
Senior Partner, GlllanderSj Arbuthnot & Co. 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce , 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquartcir 
b. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, Constance, d. e 
Sir John Graham, Ist Bt. Educ.: Charb’ 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge Addresf 
Gillondcr House* Calcutta. 
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BBAYNE, Albert Frederic Luca?, M.A 
(Glas.), B A. (Oxon), O.T.E. 1923, Indian Civil 
Service, b. 1 April 1884. m, 1900, Mary, e.d. 
of James Thomson, M. B. Irvine, Ayi^ire. 
Bduc , : Irvine, Boyal Academy, Glaspsow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed I.C.S., Bombay, 1908 ; Assistant Collector. 
Satara, 1908-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under- Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments, 1916-20. 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Committee 
on Retrenchment. Financial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1923-24 ; Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, 1924-29. Oifg. Secretary, 
Finainic Department, 1926-27, and again in 
193l-32;also Army Department, 1928, lletreii- 
fhnient Otiicer, Government oi India J931 . 
(Jliairnian, Sind Cvuderence and on special 
duty in th(i India Ollice, 3 932; Secretary to 
Indian Delegation to Monetary and Ftamomie 
Conlerenee, J 933. Addresa . India Olint', 
Loudon. i 

lillAYNE, Frank Lugard, M.C. (1918), I 
Commisstoner, Huial HiM'unstruclion Pnniab I 
Jan. 6, 1882. m. Iris Goodeve Goble, 1920. ) 
Kdiic : Moiikton Combe School and Pembroke ; 
Coll., Cambridge. Joined 1 C.S., 1905 ; Mili- 1 
tary Service, France, Palestine, etc., 1915-19.' 
M C 1918. Publications .•Village Upliftin India I 
(1928) , Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford ' 
('niv. Press) ; The liemaking of Village India 1 
(being the second edition of Village Uplifth ' 
1929, (Oxford TIniv. Press ) The Boy Scout 
in tlu' village. Pits; A scheme ot Kural 
lleconstructum , (Uttar Cliand Kapnr Lah(»re 
19.11), Socrates presists in Jndia and The 
liuliau and the English village (Oxtoid 
i'niversity Pk'Ss) 1932 Villagt* Dynamo 
(K S M, Giilah Singh Sons, Lahore) 1934, 
dural Reconstruction- -A Koto (.8uperint- 
cn(l<*nl. Government Piiutmg, Laiiorc, 1934) 
Address. I.aliore ihiujab , and (Jrcat dybuigh 
Norlolk. 

SRAYSHAY, Maurice William, M.Sc., (Leeds) 
A.M. Inst. C E. M. I. E (India), Agent, B B 
and C I. liy. b 7 March 1883, Educ.: liipon 
Grammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni- 
versity, 1900-1903. Training in Royal Dock- 
vard Chatham, 1903-5; Apptd. Asstt.'^Engi- 
neer, Indian P.W.D. fRailways) 1905 ; Asst 
I'^ngineer, Eastern Bengal Railway, 1905-09 , 
Assistant and Executive J^ngineer under Sir 
dohert Gales on tlie construction of the Sara 
bridge over the Ganges, 1909-15; Assistant 
4gent, North-Western Railway, 1915-17, 
Gy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, 

1917- 18 • Assistant Secretary Railway Board, 

1918- 24 ; Dy. Agent, B. B. & C, I. Railway, 
J924. Member, Railway Board, 1929. 
V^ent, B. B. A C I Railway, 1932, Oflig. 
hiel Commissioner, Railway Board 1933. 
\ddress: Bombarei, Altainont Road, Bombay. 
gomfield, Robert Stoneuouse, Mr. 
'fiSTiCE, B.A., (Cantab), Bar-at-Law ; Judge, 
ligh Court, Bombay, h. 1 Dec. 1882. m. 
Libel liOulsa nee Linton. Educ: City of 
' >ndon Schooland Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
)*l>oiuted to Indian (Mvil Service, 1905; 
'iilge, High Court, November 1929. Address ; 
’iiirayticld, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


I BROWN, The Rev. Arthur Ernest, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.St. (Ixmdon), C.T.E. (1926) 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist), b. 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- 
' wickshire In 1908. Educ. : Stationer’s Com- 
pany’s School, London ; Kingswood School. 

I Bath (1895-1901). Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
I (Scholar). Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
I Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1905 ; became Principal 
In 1917 ; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 ; General Superintendent, 
Wcsievan Mission m Jiougal, 1924-29 t'halr- 
I man, Bankiira Municipahly, 1934 Puhh- 
1 catifm ; Translation from liVngali of “ The 
j (!age of Gold " by Sita Devi. Address . 

1 Wesleyan College, Bankura, B. N. Ry. 

I BUCK, Sib Edward Joiin.O.B.E. (1018),C.B.E,. 
I (1918) Kt. (June 1929) late Rcutei’s Agent 
with Government of India now adviser to 
j Associated Press of India, Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelman Institute (India), 
and Director, Boiooah Timber Co b. 1862; m. 
Annie Margaret, d of late General Sir R. M. 
Jennings, K C B. Educ, * St. John’s College. 
Hurstpierpoint. Was m bu.siness in Australia 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec., 
Executive Committee “Our Day” in India 
1917-28. Publication: “Simla, Past and 
Present” (two Editions). Address : Simla. 

BUCKLAND, SIR Philip Lindsay, Kt., cr« 

. 1926 ; Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 1919. 

I Ed«c. : Eton and New College, Oxford, w. 

Mary, d, of Livingstone Barday. Culled to 
[ the Bar Inner Temple, 1896. Practised in 
I High Court, Calcutta. Publication : Text Book 
on the Indian Companies Act, 1913, Address : 
Bengal Club. Calcutta. 

BUNDI, H. H. Maharao Raja, Sir Raghubir 
SiNGHJi Bahadur, G.O.S.I., 1919; K.C.S.I. 
cr. 1897, G.O.I.E. cr 1900, G.C.V.O. cr. 
1911 ; b. 26 Sept. 1869. S. I889. Address. 
Bundi, Rajputana. 

BUliDON, Sir Ernest, BA. Ovon ; 

K C I.E, (1934) (' I K (1021), US I (1926). 
Kmglithood (1931) ; Auditor-Genera] in India), 
0. 27 Jail 1881 iH Mary (died 1934) 
d of Rev W Fairweatlier, D D, 
Dunnikiei, Manse, Kirkcaldy, J<'ile, Educ: 
Edinburgh Academy ; ITniversity College, 
OxfoiU (Scholar). Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1905, Financial Under- Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1911, and to (ioveinnicnt ot 
India, 1914 , Fiuaneial Adviser, Mosopotaiuian 
Expetlitionary Force, 1918-19; Financial 
Advi.ser, Military Finance, Govt, ot India: 
Member of Indian Munitions Boaid, and oi 
Imperial Legis. Couneil, India, 1919; Secre- 
tary toGoverninout of lndia,Arniy Department 
and Member of Legislative Assembly, 1922-26; 
Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
DepartTnent, and Member ot (iouiicil ot State, 
1927-29. Addrths: Simla and New Delid. 

BURDWAN, SIR BIJAY CHAND MahTAB, 
Mahakajadhiraja Bahadur of, G.C.I.E . 
cr. 1924, K.C.S.I.cr. 1911, K.C.I.E. cr. 1909, 
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T.O.M., cr. 190!) , KXl.G.S., F.ll.S.A., F.K C.I., 
]'’.N.J?A., M.JIA.S.; }Ion. LL D. Camb 
and Kdin. ]')26 b. V.) Oct. 1881; a 
Mrmbfr of .‘Jrd (^lasa in <’iMl Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for eonspicuous courage 
dis])layed liy liiin In the Ovcjrtoun I fall, Oal- 
ciitta, 7 Kov. 1!)08 ; adofited by late Mahara- 
jtidlinaja and succeeded, 1887, being 
installed in independent cliargc of zomindari, 
lOO.*! , management in intervening years 
earned on by bis father, tlie late Jlaja lUin 
IJihari Ka])ur; two ft. two d. liurdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
llrst in wealth and imiiortaneo among the 
great Bengal zeumndarH. Has travelled 
much in India , made a tour through Central 
Euroj)(‘, and visited British Isles in J906, 
W'Ih'Ii ho was received by King Edw'ard ; a 
Member of Imperial Legislativ e (-'ouned, 1909- 
Iti, Bengal Legislative Council, 1907-18 , temp. 
Memlx'r ot the I'.engal Kveeutive (kmncil- 
1918 , Memla'r of the Bengal Executive (5oun, 
eil, 1!) 19-24: Viee-Brt*sident, Bengal Execu- 
tive Conned, fiom March 1922 to April 
1!)24, Member of the Indian Beforms 
EinjUiry Committca*, 1924, Member of the 
Indian Taxation Encjuiry (!ommittee, 1924- 
2r> ; a norniuatc'd member ot the Council of 
State, 192(5 ; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, J.ondon, 1926, when he 
was rewdved by King George V, llec‘eived 
tlie J^'roedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent. 192(5 Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri- 
Hortieultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and H)12; I'lesidimt of the British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 191 1-lH; again from 1925 
to 1!)27 ; Tiust.ee of tlie Victoria Memorial Cal- 
cutta since 1914 , Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
V Kiiig-lCm]»cior tJcoigc V. and ()uccn Empress 
Maiy) J{cre])tion Euiid Committi'c, 1911-12, 
ITohidcut ol tlic Bcngjil \oluntc<‘r Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee’ Jicginicnt (’omniit- 
tecs during the AVar. 7‘ifbl trat : Vjjayu 
(liiika, and various other Bengali jUMdical 
woiks and diainas. Studies Impiessions (the 
Diary ot a Kiiiope.ni 'roui); Meditations; 
'I’lie Indian Honzon ; etc Jlcir. Mahaiuja- 
cilnraj.'i Kinnai Sabeb Cday Chand Mahtab, 

15 \ , Devvani Baj of the Biirdwan Ilaj 
‘-iiiee 1927; IVIanager ot (he Buidwan Baj 
M’.irds Estate since 1 92{) ; Pinate Soeietary 
to the JMaharajadlviiaja Baliadiii at the 
Impeiial Contereme, Jiondon, 1926 b. 14 
July 19():> Jddrctift: The Palace, Burdwun 
Bijav Manzil, Abjioie, (’aleutta, The Iletreat, 
Kiiisc’ong, Bengal ; Bosehank, Darjeeling; 
Mosajdu’r Manzil, Agia, U. etc. 

BUKbKV, DR. George William, Wh. Ex, 
1906, BSe (Emgineermg) (London), 1921, 
D.S( (JiOndon), 1927 ; ^l.l.MeeliE., 1922, 
MIL, 192S; M A.S. Meeh.E , 1926, 

M. B. S T. (1929), ITineipul and 

Piofessor ol Itleehanieal Engineeiing, Aie- 
toria Jubilee Teehuieal Institute, Matiinga, 
Bombay h 1SS5. ni. Ella Elizabeth, r d , Haiiy 
Turt.on.' Juftiv • Shetheld ITiiversity College 
and Shelheld I’niversity (Applied Science De- 
paitiuent) A'-st Engineer, Yorkshire Eleetne 
J’ovM’r (\) . Kngineeiing Beseareh Student, 
Sheflield Dnivei^itv , I..eetuier in Engineering 
and head of IMaehine Tool and ('’iitting Tool 
Beseareh Di’paitnw’iits, Sheflield T’niversit.v , 


Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and Lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton Technical CoUege. Publication' 
(Books) loathes: their construction <fe Opv^ration; 
The Testing of Machine Tools ; Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice ; Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. (Papers): 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists ; 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers ; and on Automatic 
Machine I’ools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), Technical 
Articles : Upwards of 200 on various Engi- 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Address 
V. J. T. Institute, Mutiinga, Bombay. 

BURNS, AVtlltam, D Sc (Fdm.),l .A.S , Director 
of ALOJCiiltiire, Jiombav Presidency, b. .luh 
(5, 188J. in Margaret Eoiiest Aitehison, 1912 
Kduc : Edmbiirgh University. Beading 
College, Assistant Lectuier in Botanv 1907 -n. 
Indian AgnciilturaJ Seiviee, E(,oiiomic Bota- 
nist to Bomliay (nwernment 19('8-19552, 
Piineipal, J'ooiia Agiiciiltiiial College ( 111 
addition) ] 922-1 922. Joint l)ire<‘tor ol 
Agrieuitnie l!»26-27. Pubhcaiions • BotamcaJ, 
Agile iiltiiin], Hortieiiltuiul, and Nature Stiid> 
paiKTs. Address . Poona. 

BUKT, Bryck Chxtdlrigh, C.I E., M.B.E , 
B.Sc. (bond.), I.A.S., Agricultural Expert, 
Impeiial Council of Agricultural Beseareh. b 
April 29, 1881. m. 1906. Ediic.: Univ. Coll., 
London, Assistant Lecturer, IJverpooI Univei- 
sity, 1 902-4; Trinidad, Jiritish West Indies, 
1904-7. Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1 908 ; Dy. Director of Agii- 
ciiltiirc, United JTovmecsl 908-21 ; Director of 
Industrie’s, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15. Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
(kmimittee, 1921-28* Director of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa, 192S-29 Oihcial Advisee 
to Tneliaii Ifelegation, Impeiial Ee-einomu* 
(’eiiiteienee, Ottaw'a, Alay to Septemiloe'i 
19.52 Ollicialeel as A'le'e'-Cliairman, Indi.ni 
Coiimil e)l Agiieailtiiry] Be'Se'aieli, .Tune 19.52 
Aug 1 9 . 5:5 aiiel Oetr fo De'cr. 1 924 Address 

I, Yoik Boad, i\ew De^Uii and Midellei Lanels 
Simla. 

BYBAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY, Sir, Kt 
(1928), I’ldest son of Bustomjee Byramje • 
Jeej'eebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
lauded proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
m Salsettc, b. 28th Eeh. 1881. m 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamse’t.jee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet. Edue. 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay 

J. P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magtc., 1908-1915 
Delegate Pars! Chief Matrimonial Court, 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee' 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924) 
Member, Beimbay Municipal Corporation 
irom 1914, Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censor.s from 1924 ; Member, Govt, of India 
f^ommittcc for Conditional Belease of Prisonei - 
1!)24* (fliairrnan, Byramjec .lecjcebhoy ParM 
('haTit4ible Institution,; Pi eside-nt, 22nd Bom- 
bay Parsi Pioneeis Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi 
deiit, Bombay Presidency Beleased Prisoner- 
Aid Society. Donated a sum of Bs. 2,00,000 lo' 
the foundation of an Hospital for fJhildreu 
it being the’ first of its kind in India. Cliairni.i ' 
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of thp (iovcrnor’s Hospital l^'iiud, Bombay. 
Sheriff ot Bombay lor 1927. I’lesuieut, j 
Jiaiidlordb’ Association, Bonibtiv ; and Vice- ; 
Prccideiit, Society for the riotcdioii of' 
(’hildicn 111 W»s(cin India I’lcsidi'iif 
Bombay Hoy Scouts botal Association 
Addn\ss : Tin* Clitt, Bidi'e Jtoad, Jhnnbay. ‘ 

BYKT, Albert Henry, Special Correspondent' 
foi Ti/ncs- of India, I)aih/ Mail tind Monnrnf , 
Post, 111 Delhi and Simla, b. IS ’Nhiich ISSl, 
m. Borotby Munel, only d. of J\li. ami .Mis , 
Staffoid Thoinc, Kint'htou-on-Tliaincs , ' 
one s, two d Edm' I’lKatcIy, Aitnicd, 
to editoi , hath ('hiunirlr and aft(‘r- 
vva,ids Went to Sam a Adnafisci ,|ojn<*d 
cditoiial stall ot 'J'nnes o/ India 11 June' 
loot* Assistant Editor 1911, ('oric.-pou<lcut 
at (jlovcinmcnf. ot India lu'adrjuaiteis sinc( 
192.], Actinia Editor Octobei J 92‘i- Febi iiai y 
1927. Addif‘f<s ImjH'rial Delhi Cynikhana 
('liib, ]Scw Delhi and Cnited ScrMic Club 
Simla. 

CAlllNS, James, O B E , M A , MB , Ch B. , 
((Has ), D.P.H.(Camb ), ]).T.M A H. (Eng.), 
Chief Medical and Health Officer, North j 
M’estorii Hallway, b. 12th July 1885 Edac. . | 
TTniycisity of Glasgow House Surgeon, | 
House J'hvsician, Glasgow Jioyal Intirmaiyi 
and Victoria inllrinaiy, Glasgow, Asst to 
Piofesbor ol Anatomy, Glasgow bniNcrsity , | 
Uesident riivsniaii, Itiichill and Kniglitswoc.d ! 
Hospitals, Glasgow; Sanitaiv Ollicei, 341h 
General Hospital , Major B A IM C (I'eni]) ) ; ; 
Dy. Assistant Diicctoi, Medical beiviees i 
(Sanitary), 8th Lnckmnv Division; Senioi I 
Assistant Health Ollicei, Jlonibav Munidpahty, , 
Biincipal Afedieal and Health Officer. GIB I 
Railway and Major, Auxiliary Eoic<‘ 3h‘dical 
Corps. J(/(/rcs’s*; C/o 'J’he Agent, North-' 
Westein Itailw'av, Hcadiiuaiteis Office, Emj)- ' 
less Jload, J.ahoie. 1 

I 

JAliCXJ'l'rA, Bishop OF, Most TIrv. Foss West- , 
(’OTT, D.D. b. 23 Oct/oher ]8ri3. s. of the | 
lit. Hcv. B. F. Westcott (late Bishop ol i 
Durham) Kduc. : Cheltenham and Betcr- 1 
house, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G. 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889 Bishop of Chota 
Nagporc, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- ' 
Itohtaii oi Imli.i, Biiirua and Ccjlon, J 9J 9 
Addu'hi, Caltuttu. 

\hDEB, CHARLES CCMMlNd, B Sc (Aur j 
!■' b.S. Superintendent, lto>al Botaino Gaideii, 
<'.dcutta; Supciintcndcnt, Cinchona Ciiltiva-; 
luiii in Bengal, and Direct or. Botanical Survey 
"f India, Calcutta, h. 3 ]>cc 1S84. Lilian 
ai gar ct Bcid, d. of James Ih'id, Esq, Abei- ^ 
di'cii, Scotland. Ednc .Logic Si_hool Moray- j 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen , (Jniveisity | 
ot Aberdeen; North of Seotlanii College of, 
tgiiculturc , University ot Berlin ; Botanisches ' 
Institute, Dhalc'in, German> , handwirtschaft- 
lichc Hochbchulc, Bc^rhn Curator, Hcibarium, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta , Sc'cretary, 
Board of Seiontiflc Advice for India; Suiierin- 
leiident. Gardens and Plantations in Bengal 
ind Burma; and Director, Botanical Survey 
"t India. Puhhcatwns : Various Keports and 
Records ; Editor, llcport of Board ot Scientific 
\d\ice ; Annals, ilo>al Botanic Garden,) 
‘dcutta; llecords of the Botanical Survey of , 
hidia. Address: Royal Botanic Garden, 

' alcutta. 


CAMBATA SHlvvw C\\\ vb.!Ki<. .1 P Justice 
of IVacc and lliuiomiy PicMch'mv ^l.igi^tialc 
for tile Cilv ut B<mil>,i\ Jlonoi.uv M.mis- 
tiatc Aiidlu ‘11 Cli.iiiman td the Xcisova 
Beach ^.niif.iiv Coitiiiiiftce J’lcMclcnl, 
Society (it Honoiarv ^M.igisJ latc*, ol f lic' Bom- 
bay SnbmlMii Disti tt Dc'h'ir.ilc' (o the 
Parsi aAl.itiimom.d Couil I’.timbay Alcnd.c’ 

ot the BouiImv MimiciiKd Coijioi.dKui and 
m'VcimI otJici jmlilit l)o(l)( s and c oimiicK i.il 
associaf ions INl.iii.urmg Dncitoi ol Shi.i\.i\ 
C Cainh.it.i A Co lid l5otid).i> Diicdoi ot 
the Hiidagi.di Collii ni",, hid*. Dinctoi ol 
sevci.il otiu i v\(llkno\\M eoiima 1 1 i,il lums, 
etc M(i(h.int, Gov ci iiin. iil .md ihulw.iv 
ContuKtoi A ])ioiii Cl Ml till* Cciifial Pio- 
vrmes ( o.d lildllsti,\ idthrss Cooks 
Building, JJI, Jlonihv Ro.ul, J‘oif |>oiiil),iy 

CAMPBELL, The Don ]\Ik JrsTU'i' A rcuiibalj), 
B A-, Puisne* Judge, High Coiiit, hahoic b 
IS J.in 1S77 iu. VioK't, voiingi'st d ol tin* 
late Sir Cecil Bc'adon, K C S ! , IJ -Govc'inoi 
ot Bengal Ediir: Barrow .md I’ciuhiokc Coll , 
Cambridge. Entered ICS. (Punjab), 1901, 
Ashtt. (kmnnr.. Registrar, Cluc't Coiiil, 1912, 
Ollg. Dist and Sessions Judge, 1918, Vddl. 
Judge, High Court, 1 921 ; runi.uu nt Judge, 
1925. Address : Lahore*. 

CAROL, Cecil :Nl|i:L'^. B A (CKon ), Solicitor h 
23 Aug. 1878 ICdar Priv.itc* and Uiiiv 
College, 0x1 Old Addnss t, P.ih Hill, 
B.indra. 

CASSELS, GENEiuii Sir lloitEKr ARCiir- 
PALJ), G ('.B (1033), C S 1 , D S () , G () C 
in Command Noilhein Coini.ianci (19.10) 
b 15 Al.iieli 1870 ni .M''>s P L .liu k'-oii 
(1901) Sc*iv(‘d m the* Uiijo|n',m w.ir, iiii*liic)iiig 
Egv pt and Mesopolanii.i. CoiniM.ui(ic*ci Pc sli.i- 
w.ii Distnet, J 92.C1 927 ; AdjUl.ml-Geneia! m 
India, 1928-29 Address • H Q. Lotlhejn 
Command, R.iwaliimdi and Munc*e. 

CATER, S'li Alexander Norman Li:v, K c i p 
(19.34), Agent to the* Govc'inoi- 
Geiicial, Balm Install h 1.5 .him* 1880. 
AV/mc : M C'llington College, Chiisl s College, 
('.Ullbriclge hut(*ied I C S , I "(It. C I i: , 
JU.JO Addii'<^ 'I’Jic Rtsid»iM‘>, IJmK.i. 

t ATRA", Dr Hector, (l (' , Catholn Bisliop 
ot Jadu'ic, Him c* M.inh 1928 /; 1889, 

Belgium Ednc Sciaplm* Sclionl, Binges. 
Joinc'dtho ('apudiin Grcler at Enghuii, 1907* 
OKl.iined piic*st, 1911; (.imc* to liiil'a, 1920. 
Address' 1, Lawn*iKe Road, Labor**. 

CJIMN SINGH, RAO P.voADrir, V* A ,IJi B , 
F R ES, Th.dvUi *d I’ok.n in (Jbeiiner Noble*) 
a j.igir e*l *>v(>r 1,000 sei miles ai(>a m Jodhpur 
Stale, ami M'.iliMidai e»f R.djiui (Dishiet I’a** 
Bareli), Oiidh (v. .5 Fe b isso Edac t'anniag 
College, I.mknovv and Muir Centi.d Colle-ge*, 
AlLihahad. 1‘biiolJe‘e! Allahabad Iligh Conti 
Bar,19Jl, Judge, Couitot Sarelais, 1911-1922, 
Puisno Judge*, Chief Couit, 1922-1927, Chiet 
Judge, Chief Court, 1927-1 929 ; Aliiustcr in 
cliaigc of Justiee Jinel Edueation, (h)vernmcTit 
of Jo'Hii'iir sine*i J929 , also President, Marniu 
Soldiers IV'aid and Rf*d Cioss So<]e*tv 
(Jodhpur Branc h) t Member, Goverumg Bodies 
of Lucknow, Benaie*' and Agra UmveisitH*s. 
Address: Polcauiii Ibmso, Jodhpiii an*l '1 ho 
lojrt P' 'kar. nr 
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OHAMAN ].ALL, DlWAN, nx-M.L.A. 6. 
1892. Educ' at Convent Mnrcc; Gordon 
Mission ColleRe, Rawalpindi; Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris. 
Joined the Middle Temple in 1910 ; finished 
his Par Final in 1914 ; took Honours Desree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917; spent 1918-1919 touring England in 
connection with the Home Rule deputation 
headed by Mr. Tilak , was appointed General 
Editor of Coterie, a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature ; returned to India in 1920 ; 
joined the stall of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asstt. Editor; founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congiessin 1920 Member, d-gislative 
Assemblv, 1923-20 Founder the Daily and 
Weekli/ NaJlion (Nt'wspaper) ; Adviser, Labour 
Delegate, International Lab.Confee , Geneva, 
1925 ; Labour Delegate, International liaboiii 
(Vmfee ,G«*n(‘va, 1928 ; Parliamentary Delegate, 
Indian Delegation to Canada, 1928 ; Member, 
Itoyal (Commission on Labour in India, 1929- i 
1931 ; offered inembeiship Round Table 
(Jonft'rener, 1930 but declined ; resigned from 
tlie Legis. Assembly, 1930 on Tariff issue; 
Preside.nt, Sln<l l*rovineial Conference, 1920. 
Pi esid('nt.,»North- Western Railway lleeogmsed 
(Hegistored) Onion since 1920; Picsident 
All- India Telegraph Woikmen’s Union, since 
1920; Jhcsblent, All-India Postal and R.M.S. 
Assoeiatiou, 1030, Piesldeut, All-India 
Postman and Menial Stall Association, 1030; , 
seceded fioin All-India 'I'rade Union (^(Higress 
aiul as Chairman ot seeesHl»»msts helpcil to > 
found All- India Trade Union FodeiaDon'i 
liahour Delegate, International J>abour 
Contoreneo Ihireau, 1032. Publication',' 
•• Coolie • 01 the Story ot Capital and Labour 
In India.” Address : Lahoio (Punjab). 

(’HAMNEY, Lt. COL. Henry, C.M.G., 1900 *> 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdah* 
6, Shillelagh, co. Wicklow, m. Ist, 1907, Hon. 
decilia Mary Barnewall (d. 1908) ; sister of ' 
18th Lord TriniU'ston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, i 
d. of C!ol. W. E, Bellingham of Castle, i 
Bellingham, co Loudon. Educ.: Monaghan, 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa 1900, ' 
first as Major Commanding Lumaden’s Horse,', 
and later with South African Constabulary ; 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied, 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. | 
Address: Police Training College, Surdaii, 
Rajshaiii, Bengal. 

CHATsH)A KAMINI Ktimar,M.A.( 1886),B.L.,M.' 
L A., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, b. Sept. 1 
1802. m. Chandraprabha Chaudhuri.i 
Educ.: Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Formerly 
a member of the Assam Council and Governor- 
General's Council and later of the Legislative 
Assembly; Fellow, Calcutta University. Pub-, 
Imitions : Presidential Address, Ist Surma , 
Valley Conference, 1906 ; Presidential Ad-; 
dress. Special Session, Bengal Provincial, 
Confcrenc4», 1919 ; Presidential Address, Al- 
lahabad Postal and R. S. M. Conference, 1924, 
Chairman, Reception Committee, Literary 
Conference, 1914-1915 and 1928; Chair- 
man, Mimicipality Sllchar ; Chairman, Silchar 
Co-operative Town Bank. Address : Silchar, 

CHANDAVARKAR, VlTHAL Narayan, Vice- 
chancellor of Bombay University, eldest 
«. of the lato Sir ISaiayan Ganosh Cliandavai- 
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kar, B.A. (Cantab) ; Maths. Trip. Pt. I. 
(1909); Nat. Sc. Trip. Pt. I. (1911) ; Hist. 
Trip. l»t. H. (1912); Harristor-at-Law of 
Lineoln’s Inn, 1913 ; Assistant, N. Siriir & (b. 
(Jotttm Mill Agents, b. 26 Nov. 1887 m. 
Vatsalaliai, 3rd d. of Rao Sahob M. V. Kaikini 
ot Kaiwar (N. Ivanara). Educ: Aiyan E. S. 
High School and Elidiinstono High School, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay ; and King’s 
(Vdlege, Cambridge, Advocate, Boinbav 
lligli (lourt, 1913-20; Acting Professor ol 
History, Elphiustoim ('ollege, Bombay, 
July to OcU>ber J915; joined the firm ot 
N. SIruT <V (’o , 1920, El(Hd.ed ('ouneillor, 
Bombay Municipal (^>rporation, 1926, re- 
ilccted, 1929 and 1932; Chan man, Law 
Committee, 1928-29, Chairman, Standing 
(Finaiu-e) Committee, J f)2f>-30 ; Chairman, 
Kevoniio Committ<*e, 1930-31 ; Mayor ol 
Bomf)ay, 1932-33. A])poirite(l Vif e-chaneellor, 
Uiiiveisity ot Bombay, Ajiril 1 933. Address , 
4J,Pcddci Road. Malabar ilill, Bombay. 


CH A RAN JIT SINGH, The HoN’imE Raja 
( 1932), Chief ol Punjab and Member, Kapur- 
thala Ruling Family , Member Council ol 
State. Duibar, 1903, (’'oronatioii, 1911. 
Durbar, 1911. h. 1883. s. ol Ivanwar Sochcl 
Singh Educ: Jnllmuler, Cliicf’s College, 
Lahore; Govt. College, Laliore, Address, 
Charanjit (’astle, Jullunder lUty ; Chadwick, 
Simla, S. W. ; 5 Mansingh Road, Now Delhi 

CHARTCHARI, H. H. Maharaja-dhiraj 
SirAiiPAR-UL-MujiK Maharaja Arimarpan 
SiNdH .1 II Deo. Bahadur, b. Jan. 1903, s. 1920. 
Educ. : Mayo (Joll., Ajmer ; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

CHATTEIUEE, SIR Atul Chandra, G.C.l.E 
(1933), K.C.ST. (1930), K.C.T.E (1925) 
Member of the India Council 1031. h 
24 Nov. 1874 m. 1 Vina Mookerjee 
(deceased) (2) Gladys M. Broughton, 
O.B.E., M A., 1). Sc. Educ.: Hare School and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta, and King's Coll., 
Cambridge ; First in list Calcutta B.A., B.A 
with Honours (Cambridge); Hon. LL.D 
(Edinburgh); Firstin list I.C.S. Open Coni- 
jictition. Entered I.C.S ,1897 ; served in U. P. 
Special inquiry into industries in U. P.,1907- 
08 ; Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P., 
1912-16; Revenue Sec., U. P. Govt., 1917-18; 
Ch. Sec., U. P. Govt.. 1919; Govt, of India 
delegate to International Labour Confee., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1933 ; (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927) and to League of Nation- 
Assonibly, 1925, President, Governing Bodv, 
International Labour Office, 1933 ; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Economic Consultative Committei 
of tne League of Nations; Member, Perma- 
nent Opium Board of League of Nations 
I lias been Member of Imperial Economn 
Committee, 1025-1931 ; Indian Government 
; Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 
I Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
j 1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
1 Department of Industries , 1 921 ; Member of tl i 
I Viceroy’s Executive Council in Charge of Indu - 
! tries and Labour ; Member of the Leglslati'^ 

1 Assembly, 1921-24. High Commission^ 
for India in London, 1925-31. Leader - 
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Indiah 3)elejjation to iiupeiial t’onference, 
Ottawa, 1032. Pubhcafton-s • Note on 
the Industries of the United riovinccs 
(1909). AMrns : Tlie Athenaeum, Waterloo 
Place, London, S. W. I. 

CHATTERJKE, Sisir Chaniira, M D. (Kdin ), 
M. K. 0. P. (Edin.), D V H. (Umv. Kdlii ) , 
Ohief Medical OtUecr, E 31 Rail- 
way. h. 4 Dee. ISRO m Nance MacDonald, 
Edvc ’ Calcutta and D E<iinl>mi;U. Temp 
Comniissioii in the I. M S dniinu (heat Wai , 
Distiiet Hurjji'on, (1 I. P Kaihvav, 11 UH- 2 H, 
I)>. Chief Medical and Health Othcei, N. W . 
Kh., 1020-31 ; Piiucipal Medical and Health 
Olflcer, C. T. l\ Railwa> , 1031, 1033-.U. 

Addresi, : 2, Helvedero 3\uk, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHARI, JoGES Chandra, B.A. (Oxon), 
M.A, (Cal.), Bar -at-Law. 6. 28 June 
18(53. w Sarasihala Dovi, 3id rf of Sir Snrend- 
ranath Banerjea. Educ iKrlslinagliar Collegiate 
School, Preaidencv College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1890, Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, lo04-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-J923; 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-1931 : 
Publieaiiona: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address: 

3, Hastings Street, and “ Devadwar,*' 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 

CIIAUDHRJ l^AL CHA.N^D, HON. CAPTAIN 
The Hon. Rao Bahadur, B.A,, L3.r.B., O.H is,. 
M L.A. (Nominated) h, 1882. ?/». Shrimati i 
Siishila J)evi, belonging to a Sikh Jat I’amily 
ol Fi-rozepiir Jhht. Kdui'i St Stephiii’s j 
College, Delhi, Joined llovcmie Depaitmeat, 
1004; took i.iL.B. degree, 1012 and practised j 
as lawM'i at Hohtak clcfted Vice- i 
Chairman, Distiiet Board, J 01 4-17, electee! | 
Jhinjalt (A)iineil, J0I(5; iioininated (’(iiin<il| 
oi State, 1022, rrc.sident All-lndia Jat I 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected); Managei 1 
of High School lor Sons of Soldiers ; hou. 
recruiting oflici*r during War Minister, i 
Punjab (lovcriimcnt, 1924 ; Jlevenuc Member, 
Bliaratpur State, 1924 and President, State , 
('ouiied, 192(5-1927. Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the J.ahorc High tbiirt at ; 
Rohtak I’resident A 11-3 iidia Jog Malm. Sabha. ! 
(Granted a jagii by Doi eminent ioi (M'm 
ueiuTatioMS uikI Fti Mpiaies ol laud m Pun|ab 
Colonies Addresit . Rohtak. | 

( llERRY. Sir John Arnoi.d Kt (1934),' 
C I.E (1 919) , Ba^-a<-3aiw^ M lust TML(\, 
(Burma), Chairman, Rangoon Port Com- | 
niiasioners 1 3 Feb 1879 m Doreen (lert- i 
rud(>, d ot tin* late W T Wiley ol Cape 
Town. Bombay Port Trust, 1908-1920,! 
('hairniau of the ComniissioiM*r«; h>r the Port ot , 
Rangoon since 1921 Addrvss . la, Winder- | 
mere Park, llaiigoon 

<’HETTI;R, CoviNDA Krishna, Principal 
(jroveriiiiicnt College, Mangalore b 24 April 
1898 ; eldest son of Pillath Krishna Mcnon | 
and Chettur Ammikutty Amnia, and grand j 
nephew of Sir Chettur Saiikaraii Nair, Kt., ■ 


I C I E. w. 192.'), Subliadra, joungest d. of 

I Kao Balnului T. M ,\ppii Nedungadi, B.A., 
i B L , one d Padiniiii. Edffr . St Bedes 

j EuroiH-an High S(‘hooI. Madias, Madras 

I ('liiist Mil College and .New College, Oxford 
j (1918-21) Apptmiti'd Pnneipal, (Jo\ermnent 

! (Vdlege, Mangalore, ill the Indian Education 
j Sei vice, Oct 1 ti22 , Ftdlow oi the I'liherslty 
' ot Madias, Meiiibi*! ol the SeiMle, the A<*adc- 
mie Council, the Stamliiig Comnnttee oi the 
I Aeademie Coiini il .iiid the Boaid ot Studie.s 
j in English . /‘ublin/ftoHs Verse * Sounds 
and Images (1921 , London). The 'rriiiiiiph 
oi Lo\e. (iimiataMya. 'Khe Temple Tank 
(IlMJ), The Shadow ol (iod (103.'>) Piose 
T1 m‘ Oho.st City (1032), College I'ompositlon 
I (1033) The Last Enclumt meiif (1 034) , Altars 
: ot Silence (103.')) . JaglitliousP 

I Hill, Mangaloie 

i 

: CHE TTY, Sir Shanhukiiam;, K C.1.1^, 
(1033), it. A., B. L Lawyei and Dew’an, 

I (toehin Shite, b. 17 Oct. 1802 Educ : 

I The Madras Chiistian Colli'gc. Elected as 
a member of the Madras Logis. Council 
in 1920 : w'as appointed Council Secretary 
to the Dexeloprnent Minister in 1922; 
in Oct. 1922 W'tis deputed by tlie Madras 
(lovt. to report about measuies of 
j Temperance Reform in Bombay, Bengal and 
I the United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
i member. Legislative Assembly. Visited Eng- 
• land in May 1024 es one of the inembeis of the 
j l>(‘t>ututioii sent by the National Convention 
of India; visited AiLsiralia as Indian represen- 
tative on the Delegation of the Empire Pat- 
liameutary Association in September 1926 ; 
was rc-eleetcd un contested to Lcgls. Assemidy 
m the General Election of 1926, (Jhlcf Wlilp of 
the Congress l*arty in Legislative Assembly; 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the indiun Employers' Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session ot the international 
Labour (Jonlerenee held at Geneva m June 
1928. Again in 1 929 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva; was appointed a member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee . Re- 
elected to the Assembly m H)3H witlumt 
contest , was elect'd l)y Ihesidcnt, D'gislative 
Assembly in .laniiary 1931. Attended filterna- 
tional Labour (!orilerenee at Genova in Apiil 
1932 as Chief Delegate ot Indian employers, 
was nominatiMl bv Goveinment ot India as 
one of it.s iepresfMil.atives at Impeiial Eeonoiuie 
(Conference held at Ottawa m July-August 
1932 Ivleeted iiiia niiiiously as President of 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1933. 
Address • “ Hawardon " Race Course, 

Colin batoie , Ernakiilam, Cochin State. 

CHETWODE, Field-Marshal Sir Philip 
Walhouse ; 7th Bt. cr 1700 ; G.C.B, (1929) ; 
G.C.S T (1034) , K C.B. (1918) ; K.C.M.G. 
(1917); CB. (lOlf)); D.S.O. (1900); A.D 0. 
General, 1927 ; Commander-m-Chlef in India 
(November 1 9.30) b. 21 September 1860 ; e.». 
of Lieut -Col. Sn George Chetwode, Btli Bt. and 
Alice, d. of late Micliael T. Bass, Rangemore . 
Staffordshire, m. 1899. Hester Alice Camiiia, 
e. d of late Col. Hon. Richard Stapleton 
Cotton ; one «. one rf. Educ : Eton. Entered 
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Army, 1889; Capt , 1897 ; Major, 1901 ; Lioiit.- 
Colonol, 1909; (>’ol., lOlU, Bim -General, 

J941; General, 19:iC; yield-Muishal, lOIiO , 
Hcrvecl Cliin Hills, Biirmali, 1892-3 (medal 
with olaBp) ; H. Atiiea, 1899-1902 (despatches 
twice. Queen’s Medal 5 clasps, Kind’s Medal 
2 clasps, ])HO); European VVar, 1914-18. 
(‘(iinmanded fith Cavalry Biij'ade, 1914-15 
(wounded, C JJ ) , 2nd (Javalrv Division, 
1915-1910 (j)romot(‘d Major-General for dis- | 
tiriKiiihlK'd service), commanded Desert i 
Corps, JO^ypt, 1916-17 (K C M G ) ; com- j 
manded East Force, 1917; eoinmanded 20th 
Army Corps, 1917-18; captiiic of .Icriisjilcm j 
and eam])ai^n in Palestine and Syria (des- j 
liatclies eleven times); 1914 Stai, British [ 
Geneial servie-c Medal and A lin'd Medal, ' 
E.C.B., Commander Ja^^ion ol Honour, (Jroix I 
de Giierro Grand Officer Order of the Nile I 
(1st Class Order ol the Sacred 'I’reasine) (.Ta])an ; 
ordi.i ol Hie Stai ol Nejial, Fust ilass,! 
promoted laeut.-Geneial (1919), Military! 

Secietary, \>ar Office, 1919-20, Deputy, 

Chief ol'the Imperial General Staff, 1920-22,! 
Adjutant- G cneial to the Forces, 1922-23,! 

Commandei-in-Chn‘f, Aldershot (Jommand, i 
1923-27; (3nef of Genera! Staff, India, 1928, ! 
1930. Addrfas Simla and Ddhi. | 

CBIJATABT, CArTAiN NAV\An Sin Muiammad 
Aomap Said Khan, K.C.S i. (1933), K c J K 
(1928), M 15 E. (1918), h . I2th December 
1888 tn. to d ol his uncle Nawab 
llahadin Abdus Samad Elian ol 'I'alibiianuT 
(Alipnh), Cl* IJdtfr MAO Collefxe, 

Ali«aih Piesident, All-lndia Muslim Uaipnt 
Conteii'iieo, 1923; Menibm, C.l*. JiCaislative 
(’oumal, 1920-25 , First elected non-offieial 
(liniiman, Distiid lloaid, Bulandshabi, 

1 922-23, Ministi'r ot Indusl lies, 1> 1'., 1923-25 , 
HomcMembei, C P., J 926-1 933 , An <b)\einor 
D I*,, tliiiie 1928-Aun9st 1928, Membei, Jsti 
and 2nd London Bound Table Conlei cnees, 
1930 and 1931 ; ajiiiointotl Goveinoi ot T nited 
PioMiices, 61h A, nil, 19.33. Addret>i, 
Secretariat, C nited Piovinees 

CJIK’IIELF-I’J.OW DKN, Too llo% Liki'T - 
(’OLONKJi ClI DILI'S TOKHNCK CIE (193 5), 
Resident in TMysoie and Cbii'l Coinnussionci ol 
Coorn f> ('Hi Kcbi iiai v J88.3 /h I5)*atii(e 
SI I cl ton, d (d Hie late Lieut II 15 LdIoii, 
West India Hejjmn'iit AV/io Cbellenbam 
( oIleL'e and Koyal Militaiy Collefie, Sand- 
hill st First commission, Auiriist 1902, 

Indian Aiin>, 1904, eiilei<-d Politn-al Depart- 
ment ol Government ol India J ‘.108 , i’olitical 
Offieei. Eoith West Fioiitiei J’rovniee, 
Ci'iitral India and Baipulana, DI08-14, 
Great War, 1914-18 ; Setretai> to Hie liesnhuit 
in Mysore and Chiel Commissioner ol Coorp. 
1919-22 A K (‘-President Council ot HeKeuc> 
Coocb Behai States, 1923-26, Secietaiv' to 
Hie Aftent to the Gov ernoi -Geneial and Cbiel 
Commissioner, Bahiehistun, 1928; I’olitnul 

Auent, Kalat, 1929-1932. Addii\s,\ , Banga- 

lurt‘, Mysore 

CHIDAMBAllAM Chettyak, M Ct. M., \ 
lAanker. h. 2nd Aufinat 1908 vt. C. ! 
Valliammai. Edw. . Madias Clnktian Coll , 
President, Sir M. C. T. MuthUh Chettyai’s; 
Hifsh School, Piirasawalkiim, Madras. | 

Director, The Indian Bank Ltd., Littles’! 


Griental Balm and Phaiina'cials lAd., Madias, 
Madras (’it> Co-operative Bank, Ltd , Madras, 
(’hairman, Suited Lite Assiiiame Co, lA-d., 

, Madias; ’rnistee ; Monei£<U‘ Choultiy and 

I other coiiiu'cled d’l list s JVladias Poit ’J’lust 
J5oaid, Hindu High Sdiool 'riiplicane , Hindu 
'J’hoologi(;al High School, Madias; Member, 
South India Chambei ol Commerce, Madras ; 
Chamber of Commerce, Madr.i^s ; Membei, 
Madras Baee (Mub, Gymkhana (!lub, 
Madra*-' Flying Club, Cosmopolitan Club, 
National Libeial Club, London Automobile 
Association of Southern India, Madras-. 
Address : “ Bedlord House, ” Vepery, Madras. 

CHINO Y', Sultan Mkiikuai.ly, J.P., and Hon. 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
llrni of F.M. t5hiiiov A Co., JAd., b. IGtli Febru- 
ary 1885, m. Miss Slicrbanoo l.udliabhoy 
Ebrahim. Ediw • Bharda New High School ami 
Elphinstonc College. Founded the W(dl-known 
hrm of Automol'ile Distributors and Lngi- 
neers, the Bombay (Jarage, now situatijd 
at Mchcr Buildings, Bandstand, Chovv'iiatty. 
Mainiv responsible tor tlie Wiieless Indus- 
try 111 India; Director of the Jndiaii Budio 
and (5able ( 'oirnnunieations Co., Ltd . Address : 
Caimnliaid Bead, Cuinballa Hill, Bombay. 

CHINTAMANI, CmitRAVooui Yajneswaka, 
(duet Ldilor ot The Leiulei ot Allahabad. 
b 19 April IHSO, m. SrniiatJ Kiishiiav(‘nem- 
UMi, Eduv.: ]M.iharaja’« College, Vizianagi.mi , 
editor ot The Jjeader, Allahabad, J {>99-211, 
M(*inl)er, U P. Legislative CouiKil 1{>16- 
1923, and again since 1927i Doiegate 
ol the Lilu'ral Parly to England 
1919, Geneial Seeielatv, National Liberal 
Fe<J(‘iation of India, 1!>18-20 and 1923-29, 
Pn'sidcnt, ibid, 1929 and 1931 , Alinisterof 
Ldiuaitioii and IndiistiK'S, IJ ]* , l{)2]-23, 
M(‘mber, Indian Bound I'.ible Conleieiui', 
and Jiidian l''i,nielus(' Committi'e , Presi- 
dent, U J*. Libeial Assoc lalion Viddiett- 
tiont, ' Indian Social ID'loiiu, 1!>91 , Specdies 
and wilt mgs ol Sn Bli('ioz(‘s]iab JVlebta, 
1994 Address Gaiui Nivas, 17, llaiiiiltiui 
Boad, Allahabad. 

CHITBE, Atmakam Anant, LLB, Advoe.iti 
(OS); ,1 B , Chief .ludge, I’jesidcuu y Couit 
of Small Causes, Boinbav b 17 JMa'v 1877 
Educ Milson Colh'ge and Govt ]. aw School, 
Bombav J’laetisid as an Advocate on Hie 
Original Side of the High (’ouit fiom 1907 to 
1916 . acted as Chief Judge 1910-17 , eoiifliin(‘d 
as Chief Judge Dee. 1928 Address 
Labuinum Boad, New Gamdevi, Itombay. 

CnoivSY, Thk Hdn’ble Sir Nasarvanji 
HormaSJI, Kt. (1929) , C 1 1C., 1922 , Memlier. 
Couneil of State, 193,3; Khan Bahadur (1897); 
Chevalier ot the Crown of Italy (1899); Medal- 
listed“s JCoidc'inie-' Bepui'lnnic Franeaisi' 
(1996) : M.D. (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F.O.P.S. 
(Bombay) L. M. & S. (Bombay 1884), 
Member, Jtombav Medical Council, 1912-1932, 
ex-President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and ; Bombay Medual Union Hon. 
Secretary, Governor’s Hospital Fumi for 
Bombay and Hie Bntisli Erniiire Leiiiosy 
Belief Association, Bomliay Presidency Braneh. 
Chairman, Sanitary (.Aunmittee, Back Bay 
Bcclainatioii Scheme b. 7 Oct. 1801 ; m. Si ■ 
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rcii)3ai Maneokjee Jhavpii, Educ : Elphinstone 
nigh School and Grant JMedical College, 
Medical Sni)orintendent, Acworth Lei)er 
Asylum. 1890-97; Medical Suiierjntendent 
of Arthur Hoad, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hosintal (1888-19:21), and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921). Publwatiom 
K^umerous publications on Plague, Cholera, 
itelapsing Fo\er, Leprosy, Sjiecial reports 
connected with these subjoctfl, etc. Address 
Mcpean S('a Hoad, Malal)ar Hill, Iknnbay. 

CLAllKE, Waltkr Douglas Montgomery, 
ir. JNl. l’ind(> Coinnnssionor, Bombay b 
8rd Marcli, 1890, m .locclvn, d ot late d E. 
li.ikcr, l^sq , Christ {'ll UK li.N / two ilaughlcr'- 
J<Jdnr Higli Scliool, KcKo ,inil Ti inity College, 
Ghmalnioud. In business in P.iirtna and 
India, 1911-1921; joined Indian Army 
Keserve of Officera, 1915; served with 
88th Dogrus, Mohraand campaign, 19ir>-lG, 
appointed Asstt. Cabl<^ Censor, JMadras, 1910 ; 
and Deputy Coiitrollm (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Hoard, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary, 
('ocliin Cliamber of Commerce and Member, 
(’ochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee, 1921 
Address ' Someiset Cottage, Warden Hoad, 
Bomba ^ . 

CLAY, Joseph Miles, B\ (Oxoii ), <’S1 

(I9‘U), (' [ B. (192r>). 0 B K (1<U8), ICS, 
Member ot the E\eeuti\e Coumil. Cuited 
}*ro\inceh (rou'iiimenl b 0 Septembei 1 881 , 
m I'ldith Matgiieiite Floienee, d. of B T. 
Hall, ¥ B T B A , ui DuUmcIi lidiic 
Winchestei College, N'ew College, Oxfoid 
Eriteiod ICS in 190r> , Cndei-Secietaiv to 
Govcrnmciii , 1911-18; Dy Commissioner, 
Gaihwul, 1918-20, Magistiate and Colledoi, 
Cavvnjioie, 1921-25, 1 >n. Coinmissionoi , 

Maim'l'a!, 1 925-28 , Secietaiyto Goveiiiment, 
1929-81 ; Chiet Societaiy since 1931. Address. 
JiUelviiow. 

CLAYTON, Hugh Byard, C.I.E, (1924) ; I.C.S. 
('omniissioner, Sontliein DiM^ion, Belgaiiin 
b 21- J)(‘( 1877 ni Annie Blanch JS(‘pean 

Ediic . Sr P, nil’s School, Wadham College. 
Oxford, I'-t Class Hoii Mods 1st Class Jat. 
Hum Came to India, 3 901, •^civcd in Bombay 
I’tesidency ; ('niplo\ed in Military liitclUgenee 
P.iandi ot Wai Oltice, 1914-19 Mimieipal 
Coinmissionei , Bombay, 191 I-i I and 1918- 
1928 Chaiim.in Haj Biupmy Com- 
niitbe, 1929-80; Meinbei, Coumil of Stale, 
1929-30 Adihfh.s : Jliilme J’aiU, Belganm. j 

t'bOW, Anpuew Gourlay, M.A , J P , ]'\SS., ; 
C SJ (1935) (’ l.E (1928); Indian Civil Ser - 1 
Mce, Joint Soeictary to GoNOinmcnt of India, i 
Dept, of Industries and Labour (1931). b. 29th I 
A]ml 1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Duiiderdalol 
1925. J'jdiic : Mcnhiston Castle School,! 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge.! 
Served in IT. P. as Asstt. Colh*ctor, Assistant 
Settlement Olhccr and Settlement Othcer, 
1914-20; Controller, laibour Bureau, 
Govt, ot India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen's 
Becruitnumt Committee, 1922; Secretary, 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922, 
llnder-Secietary to Govenmient of India, 
192:1-24; Adviser and delegate, International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921, 1923, 1929, 
19:jl and 1931 , Dy. Secretary to Government 


I of India, Department of Industries and 
I Labour, 1924-27 ; Member, Legislative 
I Assembly, 1923, 1925-27, 19.82-34 ; Member, 
' Council of State, 1 92S-29 and 1932-33 ; Member, 
I Royal (’ommission on Labour 111 India, 1929- 
31. Publications ' The Indian Workmen's 
! Compensation Act (1924); Indian Factory 
L<‘gislation. a Historical Survey (1927), The 
State and Industry, (1928), etc. Address: 2, 
York Place. New Ddhi. 

COLLINS, Godprev Ekrdinanpo Stratford, 
M.4, OB.E. (1919); C.I.E. (1931); I.C.S.. 
Acting Comnii.ssioner m Smd, b. 3rd 
Novemln'r 1888. m. .loyce, d, of O. 
Tiirville Brown, Esq ; Charterhouse 

and Chi 1 st Cluiieli. Oxford. Asstt Collector, 

. 1912 ; on Military Duty, 1910-18; Dv. Director 
of Civdl Siijiyilies, 1919; Forest Settlement 
OOieei, 1920-22; Hevemie Settlement OiRcei, 
1924-20; Deputy Seendary, Finance Depart- 
' ment, 102,5-1920; H(‘gistrar Co-operative 
Soei(‘tie.s, 1920-27; Collector and District 
' Magistiate, 192.5-1920, 1928-1929 and 1932- 
, 3L Hom«‘ Secretary, 1929-31. Private 
' Secretary to tie* Governor of Bombay, 1934-35. 
Addrest, Jv.iraelii, 

'coiiSOV, Lioni-l ITi:witt, C.T.B. (1934), King’s 
police Me«lal (1910) . Commissionei of Police, 
Cahntta b Mav 21, 1887. a*. Isabc'lA. Denham. 
d ol ’1 . Denham, Ksq , Indian Bducational 
service (letircd) Kduc Vn-toua College, 
Jeivv . . 2 Kyd Stiect, Calcutta, 

COLVIN, George Lkthbridob, C.B. (1919) ; 
C.M.G.(1918); D.S.O. (1916); Commondatore 
ot the Order of St. Maurice and St, La/arus 
(Hall). 1920; A. D C to H. M. King (1928), 
Agci.t, Bast Indian Hallway b. 27 Manh J878. 
w. Katherine Mylne, d ot .lames Myine of 
Bdmlmigh. Educ' Westminster. .loined B, 1. 
Hallway, 1898 ; served in Army (Branee and 
Itah) during war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier- 
General in Arm Director of Di'veloyunciit 
Mimstiv of 'I’ransport, London, from 1919 to 
1921. lieioined E. 1 Hly. in 1921 as Agent, 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

COXNOH M v.tok-Genku \L Sir Frvnk Powu.ll, 
Kt (1920), I) S 0 , B l{ C S , V.H S , 1 \I S , 
Suigeoii GeiK'ial vMtli the Gov8. ol Madra'-, 
Late Piolessor ot SnTgf>iv, Medical College', 
(’aleiitta b 1877, m. Grace Ellen lii'cs, d. of late 
H. O. Lees. ii’rfMc: St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
I^ondoii. Indian Army, Civil in Bengal ; War 
service in France and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
ill Despatches four times.D.S O., Brevet Lleut.- 
Colonel), Consulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian 
Exyieditionarv Foice. P ablmitions : UnrgeTy 
ill the Trijpies (Churchill) Chayiterson “S'^rgery 
in the Tiopies”in (1) Hose and (An less. 
Manual of Suigerv ami (2) Nelson’s J^oose- 
1/'at Suigi'iy, and vaiions surgical articles in 
Me«heal .Juuniiils Addtess Siirgeon-Gc'nerar.s 
OfiKe, ’JN‘>nampet, Madra.s. 

CGNTKACTOH, Miss Nava.tijat Dorahti, B.A., 
J P., Hon J’lesidency Magistrate ; Member 
ol till' Committee ot Visitors for the Gama and 
Allbless Hosyatais; r.ady Suyx'rintendent, 

Chanda Hamji Ifigh Girls’ School, Bombay, 
Educ.' Wilson College, Bombay First 

Imlian Lady Bellow in Arts 111 the Bombay 
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TJnivrreiity (1922) ; an extensive traveller 
throuKhoiit JriflJa, Burma and Ceylon ; and 
In China, Japan, and United States of America; 
and lildueational tours in 1921 and 1933 
through pi ineipal Cities ot lOngland, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Au-itna and Norway. 
Publications : Contributions on topical, 
educational and social subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bomiiay. Address: Hardingo House, 
Gowalia Tank Hoad, Bombay. 


COPPTNGER, Major-General Walter Valen- 
tine, M.D. (Dublin) ; F.ll.C.S.T., D.S.O. (1917); 
C.T.E. (1930); Surgeon-General with Govern- 
ment of Bengal, b. 1875. m. Mias M. M. 
0*Kelly. Ed\ic. : Belvedere School, Dublin 
and T. C. Dublin. Civil Surgeon, Bengal, 1903; 
Prof, of Ophthalmic Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta, 1919-1929, Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Cimtral Provinces, 1929-1931. 
Address: Writers* Buildings, Calcutta. 

COllBKTT, GkoTehey liATHAM, M.A. 
(Oxon.), C.l.K. (1921); Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of 
India, b. 9 Feb. 1881. tn. Gladys Kate, 
d. of late George Bennett, E.sq., Little 
Uissington Manor, Glos. Educ : Broms- 
grove School, Hertford Coll., Oxford, Isf 
Class. Hon. Mods. (1902), 1st Class Lit. 
Hum. (1904). Passed into T.C.S., 1904; 
Asatt. Commissioner, C. P., 190.5-09 ; Settle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 ; Dy. Commis- 
sioner, C. P., 1916-18: Dir. of Induatriis 
and Dv. Secretary, 0. P., 1918; Dy. Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart., Government of India, 

1919-21: on deputation, South and East 
Afric.a, 1920 ; Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 ; Fiji Islands, 1922 ; Director 
of Industries and llcgistrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C. P., 1923 ; Offg. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Govenimcnt of India, 
1923-24. Address: Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. 


(’OSGBAVE, Wtlli\m Alfxanper, BA., 
(Dublini ; Cl K (1931): Indian Civil Service 
Chiel ConiinissloiK'i , Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands (1935) b. 0 Apiil 1879. m. 
Maude Elizabeth, d. of late i'. E 
Gale, Esq , ot ( heltciiham. Educ : Shrews- 
biirv and I’rmity College, Dublin, 
Clanie to India, 1903 .and served in Bibar, 
Eastern Bentral and Assam; transfen ed to ' 
Assam, 1912; Political Agent in Manipur, 
1917-20; Deputv (Jommisskiner, lakhiinpin, 

1920-24; Official leprcscntative of Govt, 
of Assam on Indian Legislative Assembly in 
several sessions between 192,5-32; ('hief 
Seerctarv to Government of Assam, 1030-31 
and 1932-33 ; Commissioner, Assam Valley 
Division, 1 933 . Officiating Mi-mber, Public 
Berviee Commissiou, India (April-OetolM*r) 
1934 , Address Government Hous<-, J*orf 
Blair, Amlanum Islands. 


COTEWNGAM, John Praoasa Rao, M.A., 
F.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College. 
Bellary, 1891-1918. 6. 9th Dec. 1860. m.\ 
Miss Padmanji, d, of the Rev. Baba Fadmanfi ' 


of Bombay. Edue. : Madras Christian Coll. 
Asstt. Master. London Mission High School, 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll. ; Principal, 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalore, 1889-1891 ; Member 
Bcllary Dist. Board and Taluk Board since 
189.5 ; Vice-Presdt., Dist. Board, 1901-4 ; 
Member, Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 ; 
Presdt., District Educational Council, i^llary, 

1921-24 ; Represented Indian Christian Com- 
munity and Madras Presidency on the 
Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. Address .‘Rock 
Cottage, Bellary. 


COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, C.B.E. 
(1918) ;M. A. ,B.8c.. C.E., M.I. E.K., M.I. Mech. 
E., M.I.E. (Ind.) ; Direct or, Messrs. Mather anil 
Platt, Ltd. h. 10th Feb. 1877. Educ. : Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd. in 
1808 as apprertice, subsequently became 
General Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Afiica and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt's own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits ; 
has travelled in China, Japan, United States 
i>f America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt, of India; 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and Jatterlv Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. Address : 
7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 


coucHMAN, Briihuier Harold John, d 8.0. 
(1918); M (’ (1916). Survoyor-Gcmoral of 

India b 29 .fuly 1882 m Ev(dyn Bc'^trlee, 
d ()1 late Col liaddtdey, H E Educ. Hailey- 
bury CoJI(>ge, Royal Milit-Jiry Aiademy, 
Woolwich, 2nd Lieut Royal Kngiueers, J 900 ; 
ponted to India, Octobi'T 1 902 ; appointed to 
Survi'y of India, 1900, Great Wjir, 1914-18 
in France , H('Vert(‘d io Survey of India 1919 , 
Depntv Master, Security Printing, India, 
1926-29; Survey of India since 1929, 
SiirM*yor-General, 1933. Address: J 3, Wood 
Street. Calcutta. 


COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Iveiogijuku University, Japan (1922), 
m Margaret E, Cousins, B. Mus. J. P. (1903). 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor. “ Now India,’* 
Madras; Principal, Theosophical College. 
Madanapallc, 1910-1921; Fellow and Prof, of 
English, National University, Adyar : 
Principal Brahmavidya Ashrama (School of 
International Cmlture), Advar, Madras; 
Univcisity Fxt^'iision and J’ost Griuinate 
Ja*etuici, Calcutta Univcisity, Benaras Hindu 
University, Mysore University ; Visiting 
Lecturer, Tagore’s Visva-Bharati, Bengal ; 
Travelling Lectures, America, 1928-31 ; Special 
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I.ecturer In English Poetry in the ('ollege 
of the (‘ity of New York, again 

Principal, Thcosophical College, Madanapalle, 
Madras, 1933 ; a co-founder of tlic Irish 
Literary and JJramatio Jlovjval (1900, eic); 
poet, dramatist, critic educacioiiist, philoso- 
pher. Publimfions (l‘roBc) A text book of 
Modern Geography, Tlie Wisdom of the West, 
The Eases of Tlieosophv, The Kcnaissancc m 
India, 'J’he Kingdom of Yonlii, FiKithteps of 
Ereedom, New Ways m Kngli‘<h Literature, 
Asia, The Play ot Brahma, Wtnk and Worshij), 
The New Japan, Tlie Philosopliy (*t Beauty, 
Heathen Kssavs, Sainadaisana ; The Woik 
Promethean ; (Poetry) Ben Madighan, Sung 
by Six, Tlie Bl(MHi«hod King, Tlic Volee of 
One, 'I’he A^^akening, 'i'he Bell Branch, Ktani 
the Beloved, Stiuight and ('looked — Tlie 
Garland ot Life Ode to 3 ruth, Ahnilted 
leathers, The King's Wite (drainn). Sca- 
Change, Surya Gita, I'oiost Meditation, Above 
tlie ItaiiiiK w, A Tib<*tan Baiinei, Tlie Slirmo, 
The Girde, A Wandeiing ILuj) (Colloeted 
Edition). A Biiidie JMlgnmage (Seeomi Collei- 
tion) Atidres'i Tlieosophieal t'ollege, Madana- 
palle, Madras Pri'sideney 


('OYA.TEE, Sir .Tehangtu Cooveiure, Kt., 
Professor of Political Economy and PhiloBO])hy 
Andhra University, b. 11 Septr. 1875 , 
«. of late Cooverjee (’oyajeo, liajkot 
Ediic ’ Elp^'instonc ('allege, Boml)a^, 
and Cams College, Cambridge Lately 
Member, lioyal Comiuissionb on the Indian 
Taritf and Indian (Currency ; ISlember of 
Council of State, 1930 ; Delegate to the As- 
sembly of League of Nations, Genova, 1030- 
1932; Principal, Presidency College, 1930-31 , 
Cyorrospondent, lioyal Economic Society. 
Publications : The Indian Fiscal Problem , 
Indian Currency and Exchange ; The Indian 
(Currency System. ‘'India and tin' Le*igne ot 
Nations.”; “The Economic J)ei»res8ion.” 
Address • Andhra University, Waltali. 


I'RAIK, SlE HenryDxjffielp, Bt.,B.A. (Oxon.), 
(J.S.T. (1924), K.C.S.T. (1933). Homo Member, 
Government of India b. 2nd January 
1870. Educ: Eton and Pembroke (Joll,, Oxford 
Joined I.C.S., 1899 and served in the Punjab 
and with the Government ot India in various 
capacities since then. Succeeded to baronetey, 
1929. Finance Memtier, Govt of thi' Punjab, 
1930; appointed Home Member, Govt of 
India, April 1934. Address: Simla and Eelhi. 


CNNINGHAM, Sm CHARLES BANKS, Kt.,1933, 
1‘olice Medal (Jan. 1929) ; C.S I., Jan. 1931. 
King’s Inspector-General of Police, Madras, b 
8 May 1884. m Grace Macnish , d. of Hugh 
Macnish, 1912. Educ : Campbeltown 
(•rammar School. Asst. Superintondent of 
Police, Madras Presidency, 1904 ; Supdt. of 
Police, 1909 ; Dy. Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, 1910; Commissioner of Police, 
i'ravancore, 1915-1921 ; Dy. Inspector-Genl, 
t Police, Jan. 1928 ; Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, May 1928 ; Inspector-General of 
I'olice, Madras, May 1930. Address : 25, 
''terling Road, Madras. 


CUNNINGHAM, Sir GEOROE, B.A.* (Oxoii.l. 
K C I E (1935), C S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Home Member, Executive (Council, N. W. F, 
Province b 23 March 1888. m. K. M. Adair. 
Educ. Fettes Coil., Edinburgh, Magdalen 
College, Oxford. I.C.S. , 1911 ; Political Depart- 
ment, since 1914. Served on N.W. Frontier, 
1914-25 : Counsellor, British Ijegation, Kabul, 

1925- 6. Privati^ Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy, 

1926- 31. Address . I’eshawar. 


CURLING, Epwarp Hioiiam, J. P. (1920) 
Manager, TJoyds Bank Limited, Bombay, b 
1882. m. Violet Maude, d of tlie late John 
Plaister Mai shall C-raddoekof Jiath, Somerset 
Educ : King’s School, ("anteibury (^ox A' 
London, 1901 ; arrived in India, 1906; IJoyds 
Bank Ltd , on absorption of ('ox & (5o., 
1923 Address: Diinkcld, Harkness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


CUTTRISS, C. A., M.B.E., Landlord. Hon. 
Magistrate, Rangoon. b. I^unceston, 
28 Nov. 1862, m. Janet, d. of Dr. Hayter, 
M.D. ; was Hon. Sec., Burma, Our Dav " 
Fund, Burma War Puna, Rangoon Rivorernft 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war. Puhlv- 
cat.ions : Essays on Commercial Subjects. 
Addtess No 89 . Utuxcrsity Avenue, Rangoon 
and Ki\(*iside,” Kalaw, liuima. 


DADABHOY, SIR Manepkji Byramjbe, 
O.I.E. (1911); Kt. (1921); K.C.I.B. (1926); 
Ih-esidcnt, Council of State, b. Bombay, 30 July 
1865. m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, O. B. K.. 
d. of Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy Pallonjl or 
the Commissariat Dept. Educ. : Proprietary 
High School and St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1884; 
called to Bar, 1887 ; Advocate of Bombay 
High Court, 1887; Mcmlicr, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1889-90; Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891 ; President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1907; 
President, All-India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of Vlocroy*8 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17 ; 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920-32). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921 ; and nominated J92G and 1931, Member, 
Fiscal Commission, appointed bv Govt, of 
India, Sept. 1921 ; Membt'r of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Curreney and Finance, 
1925-20 , Member, Round Table (.onferenco 
and Fwieral Striieturo Committee, 1931, 
Member, Munieipal Board, Nagpur, for 
39 years , Managing Director, Nagpur 
Kleetrie, Liglit and Power (>o.. Ltd., Berar 
Manulacturing Co., Ltd., Model Mills, Nagpur, 
lamited, C. P. Contracting and Mining 
Syndicates, Chairman, Tirody Manganese 
Ore (’o , Ltd , Proprietor, Ballarpur, 
Sasii, Ghugiis, Pisgaon-Rajnr and Ohirmirl 
Collieric.s ; miraerous Mangane.se Mines In the 
Central l*rovinccs and Borar and Behar and 
Orissa ; S<‘veral Gin and Press Factories in 
different parts of India. Publicaiions: 
Commentary on the Land I^aws of the Central 
Provinees, and Commentary on the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act, Address : Nagpur, 
C.P, 
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DAGA, Rat Bmiaduk Skth Sir Biseserdas, 
Kt. (1023), K C.l.E (lo:}4), Sfiiior J’ro- 
piiotoT otfho firm of 3{:ii r>ahadnr JiaiiHilnl 
Aboorchaiid, Biitik(ir, (Jovt TreaBUU'i, 
landlord, Tnorcliunt, niillowri'^i and 
miTUJOwnci, 3)11 (‘(‘Lor of iModi'l Mills. Nafjpiii, 
and of Bcrar ManiifactininK Company, 
Badnera, Chairman, Nagpur Elof trie liightarid 
Powor Company, Life Mi'inber (»f t-lio Connto‘<‘> 
of Dufferin Fund and member ot the TA's;i8la- 
tlve Assembly of the liikaner State, b. 
1877. m. Krislina Bai. Eduo. : prival^ly. 
Second Class Tazim, Bikaner State. Pubh- 
cationn : Sir Jvastnrchand Memorial Dufferin 
Hospital at T^agpiir and frequent contrilni- 
tions on public charity. Address: J^agimr 
(C. P.) and Bikaner (Rajputana). 

DALAL, AnPESiliRRusTOMJr, B.A. (Bombay), 
M.A. (Cambridjjc), I C.S., (retd ) Tliicctoi, 
Tata Sons A (lo , J^td. b 24 A])ril 1884. w. to 
Manackbai .Tamsctji Artlesliu W adia. Ediie 
Elpliinstone (k>ll(‘^e, Bombay St John’s 
(iollcKe, Carnbridfic'. Asstt. ( ’olleeior, Dliarwar, 
( 'olaba, Bijapur Superintendent, liandlb'cords. 
Belpanm , Collector, T{atna«^iri and I’aneh 
Mahals ; Deputy Secretary, Govt, of Rombay, 
R(‘V(‘nue Department, ' Aetdim Seeretarv, 
Govt of Bombay, l<'inance Depaitment; Ac 
Seeietarv, Govt, of India. lOdueation, ITealth 
and liund Departments and Munhijial 
Cornmisshmcr, Bonibav. Addx’Rs- C/o Tat.n 
Iron A' Steel Co., J.td 300, Cli\e S1i<‘et, 
Calcutta. 

DALAL, SIR Bahjor ,Tamsiig]),ti, T\t. (3930), 

B. A., 3.C.S, Bar-at-baw, Chief Justice, 
Kashmir State, b. 21 Jan. 1873, m. to 
Avee, d. of the lute Kaoroji Vakil of 
Surat. Ediw. : at home, Elphinstone Collect*, 
Bombay ; Exeter Coll , Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S., Asst. Made., Allahabad, 1894, Dist. 
and Sessions Judee, 3899 ; .Judicial Commis- 
sioner^ Lucknow, 1921 ; Judee, Hich Court, 
3925-3 931; Member of every Commission 
a])polnted In L. P. under the Defence of 
India Act ; Chief JustKe, Kashmir, 3 931. 
Address: C/o Llojds Bank, Ltd., Bombay. 

DALAL, SIR Dapiba Merwan.tee, Kt, fl924), 

C. T.E. (1921). Stock and Finance Broker, b. 
12 Dec. 1870. m. 1890 ; one s thre<; 
d. Educ,: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currenev Com- 
mission (1913) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchanpe and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report ; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Behahilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921); Meinhcr of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19Eov. 1921 
to 25th ,Tan. 1923: DclcRate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confee , Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at tiie Hague (1922). 
Member of the Incheape Committee, 1922-2:;, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Econonm 
Conterence (1923). High Commissioner for 
India in tiu* K., 3 922-24 Address : 3, Kou 
Marine Lines, Foit, Bonibav. 

DARLEY, Sill Bernard D’Olier, Kt. (1928), 
C. I. E. (1919), M. I. (’ E., Ciiicf Engineer, 
Baliawalpur State, b. 24 August 1880. Educ.: 
T. C., Dublin and Cooper’s Hill. Irrigation 
work In P. W. D United Provinces, 1903-31 , 
Cliu'f Engineer 1 1)24-31 . Address: liabawal- 
pnr. Punjab. 


D\RLI\G. MALimu Ly\LL, BA. (Cambridge), 
C J 111 (.Mine 1934), ICS, Fmnnee Jlepurt- 
na*nt, Govt'rnmeiit of India b 10 Dee 1880 
w tile late .fessua how. d ol I.ord h<»vv 
Ednr J<:tou and King’s College. Cambridge 
Jo)iie<l Iraliaii Civil Serviee, 1904, Undei- 
Secretaiy to I’lnijab Go\t, 1911-1:3: Coni- 
niirisiou(‘r ol IiKonie-tax Punjab, etc ,3 921-27 , 
R<‘gistrai. Co-o 3 )»*]at ive SocK't i(*s, I’unjab, 
1927, Cli.unnan, I’liiijab Banking Enquiry 
(Jomniitf e<‘, 1 9 >0 ; Coininissionei . Rawaljundi, 
19:>1 , on sjxMia] duty, J^'iiuinee Dejiartment, 
Govt ot India, J9‘54 J^tthlicftlions ' Some 
Aspei ts ot {'^)-oj)('ratioii in Geimany and 
Italy, 1922, Tlu* I’linjab I'eas.uit. m ITos- 
peiity .‘Old D(>bt. 1 ‘>2r) ; Itiisfidis Loqnitni 
or the Old lagbt and tbe New in tbe I’linjali 
Vilkigi*. 19 50 , \Vis«l()m ami Miisti* m tin 
Punjab A'lJlage, 3 994 Addies'^ Finanet* 
Department, A’ew Delhi (oi Simla). 


DAS, B P. i:, T3.SC (Glasgow), A M T C.E , 
(hondoii). A M I Iv F , Cuttack (Orissa) 
b 3 887. AV/nc Rav eiisbaw Collegiate School 
and KaM'iisliaw College, Cuttack; Sibpur 
Eiignueimg College, C.ileiilta , and Glasgow 
Univeisity l'9i'et( (1 Member of Indian 
JiCgislaljvi* Assembly fiom Onssa (since 192t) 
Fouiidi'r Memb(‘i and Wbi]> Independent 
1‘arty. 1921-27 Cbiet Wbip, 'I’be Nationalist 
Itirtv Iroiu 1 927-32, Cbiel NVlii]) of Democratic 
Jtirty . Off and on a |>romineiit member ol 
A 1 C. C Pnsident IJIkal AU-l‘arties Con- 
JereiUf , 1 92S . Submitted Memoiamliim on 
Sejiurate Provinci* ioi Oiissa Ix'lon* Calcutta 
All I’aitKs Convi iit ion, 1512S Employers’ 
Adviser to fill 01 national I.alxmr Confeieiice 
G(‘iie\a, J 929 , Cli.unpjon of aboriginal raei s 
and against ‘Fold'd Labour’ m Assembly, 
London and Gc'iu va ; Meinbei ot Einpiit 
Pailiameiitai \ SocK'fv. Jjondon, Tn'asnni 
to tb(‘ same in ludi.i , Chamiuon ot Ony.i 
Movement. Pioix'i'ted Oimsa Amalgamation 
and Sepaiation, Di'piifed to Engl.uid by tlx 
Onyas m 39.{2 to gi*! ‘‘ Si'itarali* Provineo ” 
lor Onv'.d didaiid in ird ItTC , D(*pu1<xl 
in to give evidmiec* on Oiiss.i boimdarJC'' 
beioie the J P C , J.ondoii J*nbiir(tfiO)is^^ 
Si'Vei.il constitutional publications on * Oi i^-'-a”, 
“ Sejiaiation ami Finance's ol ( )i issa,”, also in 
Onya and Englisb * Salt. Mamitieture on 
Oiissa Coasts”. "Mood lavages m Onssa 
ami liov\ to i>i(\ent tlxm”, J'klitor ol tbe 
‘‘Young Ufkal”. Addiess (Jliamlni CbovvK. 
Ciittaek, B. R. 


DAS, Braja Sundar, B.A., Member, Legis. 
Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation, b. July 1880. m. 
to Umasundari. 4tli d. of Rai Sudam Charn 
Naik Bahadur. Edne, : Ravenshaw Coll, and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in Utkai 
Union Conterence since its beginning in 1904 
and Seev for two years ; Vice-President., 
Utkalsahitya Samaj ; President, Oriya Peo- 
ples’ Association ; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn., and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj, 
was President of Central Youngmen’s Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temide Committee 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality am; 
Dictriet Board ; Member, Bihar and Oriss. 
Council, 1910-1920: l^^ellow of Patna Urn 
vcRsity and member ot the Syndicate 
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Publkntwm : I'Mitor ot Uie Onya Monthh c. mi.a ,s« Imol .md ({oxcm miiciit 

Muken and of the only lilrinlibli Weekly in Lahor* K.n .s.ili' h (HMd)), Jiai 

Orissa “ The Orn a.” -Addrm ; CuttaeK. j I'Miiadui dhlO) Urs.n-i-llind Medal (I ‘M 4) , 
DAS, Major-General Pai JUhadur Dew an , VI*' (ihi<>) Jf/d/css. i, lO'^iitun Itoad, 
UlSHAN, C.T.E., C.S.L Jan. 1805. ati 


Punjab Goviinnient <JoIlej;c, Lahore; Private I 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramsingii, K.O.B., 1880- 
3898 ; Mily. Secy, to the Gom.-ln-Chicf, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-U.09 ; Mily. Secry. to H. H, 
the Maliaraja, 1900-14 ; Home Minister 
to II. H, the Maliaraja, 1914-18,, Rev, 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921-Ai)rjl 1922. Rotii.-d tioiu SorMte. Addrehs * , 
Jammu and Kaslimir. 

ilAS, MAhun Sudan, (M.E b. 28 April 1848. 
Educ. • Calcutta University M.A., B.L., 
M.R.A.S., F.N.R.A. llepreaented Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council four tunes , 
Fellow of Calcutta University ; elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1912 '.nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Onssa. Minister 
( Local Sidf-Goveinmer.t), Bihar and On^'^a. 
since Jan 1021 ; elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present scat in Bihar and 
Orifesa Legislative Couneil. Is tlie jiroprietor 
ol Utkal Tannery and oi th'' Orissa Art 
Wares. Ex-Prcsident of All-India Indian 
Cliristian (lonteience ; was Hist Mmisler ol 
Jaxial SeJt-G<>v(‘iJini(‘Tit iii lUhar and Oiissa , 
lesigiied odice two lalei. Ad\uea<e, Patna 

High Court. Addresb Ciittai Ic, B, K Ry. 

i)\S, Pandit T^ilakantua M \ , wiitiu of 
lioiiks lor eUildK'U on new hues. // August, 
KsS4 m Siiin.iti Radliainaiii J.)el)i (J905), 
Ednc Pail Zilla iSdiooJ, ILiverisliaw ( ollege, 

( iift.iek and S(*otti''h Chuidies Coliege. 
Calcutta Iciiiiidcd witii Id (Joj'.ihaiiuhu Das 
.ind othi'is the K'sjdent 1 . 1 ! open au piivate 
s( hool at Sat\abadi on a new line , was Uesi- 
dent- Head AListei Okk' foi 8 mmis , woiked 
Hi conireelKui with Idiiilamiiie in J919; ap- 
pointed Ity Call ntta I ihmusiU foi Post Gia- 


DASTUH, Sir llOKMAZDi AK PiiiKa/d:, Kr , 
(1922), P* LI/ P> , Bai-at-Law, Chii'f 
l*iesidenev JSlagisti .itt'. Bombay b 20th 
iMaieh 1878 m B.Hlmbai Eilalji Hast nr 
Educ : XaMei’s Collegi'. Acted as Taxing 

JM/istei, Cleik ot the t'lown, High Court. 
Address d’lu' Giangi', 21, Wodeiioiise 
Ro.id, Bombay. 

DWFi, It U) P.UIUUR 1)1 VSIIWKEK Jl-l- 
KKisi'N \, A<l\<M.ite lioiul).i\ High C^ourt ; 
Dewau »d Jt.itl.iiu Stall b dlli .l.iriii.iiy IS70 
I'diie .d W.idliw.iM Ci\d Station, Allied 
Jligli Sdiool Jtaik'd and D.iiiiai High Seliool, 
Al.idhw.iii I’.isM-d Distnef IMi'adei’s E\a- 
nmiatioii l^'H iinil High Coiiit, Pli'ader's 
I’X.iinui.d ion, isos, si.uidiug til'll in both 
examinations I’l.utisid .e a jileadei m 
Katliiawai Agem v ISOJ-IUOU S<‘i\ed .is 
Cbiel Nakil toi Dluangadhia m Idol and as 
Chiel .lialgi oltliat Stall, l!)()2-l'>ll Setvrd 
AV.mk.iiii'i Sl.ite as Naib Dew. in, 

.uid .IS Di'W/in. 1')I7 to I dJi) Coiileiiisl the 
title ol Itao B.iliadui in I d2r> Atfiu letinng 
Jiom W.inkaiiei on pi iision set\i‘d as Midiiber, 
State Couin il, |{.i)kol 1920-. 51 , Di wan ol 
Kai lam St ate, sun I 1 d 52 .Ii/i/m ss . Bat lam. 

DAVISON, Di'XTi-5R 11 MuasoN, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery, b. 2d Sept. 1809. m. Margaret 
St.. Clair. Edne Chicago IJiuversitv Addrena ‘ 
Lansdowne )Ious<‘, L/inadowno Road. Apollo 
Biiudci, Bombay. 

DB, Gr/AWJi/T.E, Sir Oshar James I/Vi:i)nM',r, 
Jvt ((d>l), CIK (192"d, l5,iiMst,ei-at.-Law, 
Go\(‘iuing |)noitoj, Jbitnitiou J)(iih/ Eews ; 
.Membei, Bunua J/i‘git5l.itive Connell. 
J'iX-Piesideiit, J5ujma JiCgiskitue Couneil, 
Add / ess , Jt.ingoun, Bnima. 


du.iti' I’lolessoislu]) in 1920. Staited (kuigte.-h 
'll ganisatvui .iiid a JS.itioii.il High Si iiool ,it 
.'saiiibalpiii and edited 77a’ >>eha in 1921 , 
bi'i.inic Dist Coiigiess Seeretaiv, Pun, and 
'box Congiesfe J’lesideiit, Ctkal, 1922. 

I mpi isoni'd foi foui months and iuied Rs 200 ^ 
HI 1922, eleited to the Asaeniblv tioin Oii'-sa 
Hi 1924, and again in 1927 , made Seent.nx, 
I'tkal PioMiU’ial Congress and I’lesideut, ' 
• (kal AU-Partv Conlerenee ; President., 
Oopabandhu Sebak Sainaj. Elected Cliaii- 
iiiaii, Heeeption Committee, I. A Congie.ss, 
I’lHi Session. Publieaiiou'i : JhanaMiii (a 
k.ixya in six cantos) ; Ivonaike (a long poem ' 
K.iwa), Mayadebi (a kavxa in (» cantos),' 
Khaiabela (a histcnical kax'ya in 25 cantos),, 
Dasa Kayak (a long iioem kavxa) , Arx.ijib.in 
( \Tvan life, a critical tieat.mf on Aryan 
■ uilisalioii) ; inanvother books for ehildien. 
\ddresi, : P.O. Sakhigopal, Dist. Pun (Orissa). 

AS, The Hon. Mr. Justice i»ropulla 
I tANJAN, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919. 

28 April, 1881 Edm. : St. Xavier’s Col- 
"'ge, Calcutta, m. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
‘e04. Address: Ali Manzil, Patna. | 

The Hon. Ru B\ii\di r Kaai Sviivn, j 
! E,, TMember, (Jouniil ot State, Meuh.int,| 

' 'iilraetoi, Landlord, House Jhoiuictor and 
’lilowner. b. 29 N'ovembm 1870 Ediu ' 


E, Kiran CflANDRA, A.B., C.I E., I.C.S. 
b. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Educ.. 
Presidency College, Calcutta; St. John’s 
College, "Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishery Oilicer, 1905 : 
Magistrate-(5ollector, Bangpur, 1911; Membci 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 , J*! ess Censor, Bengal, 191 1 Secretary 
to Government to Beng.d. General Dept., 
1915, Commissioner ot Chittagong Division, 
J 91 0-2 1 , JMembei oi the Legislative Council 
ot thi' tcovernoi-tteni lal ol India, 1920 ; 
Coinini.-'Snniei oi Burdwxin Division, 1922, 
(5ommissiori(T, Piesideney Division, 1922 ; 
Member ol tlie P,oard ot Revmiue, Bengal, 
1924-28 , Member ot the Cinimal of State, 1928. 
retiied irom Indian Civil ServiW’, Dee. 1928 ; 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Jmiutry Committee 
Horn August i, 1929 to May 3 9,20. Govern- 
niciit Maii.igei ot the estate of the Kawab 
Bahadur oi Miirsbidabad Irom June 1921. 
Address 1, Diimdurn Ro.xd, Cossipore, 
Caliaitta , Biookside, Shillong. 

DBHI.AVr, Tiik Hon Sir Ali Mauomi.d Kuan, 
.1 P , Kt ( 192 l),B.ii -at- J..IW’ (189(5) Piesideut, 
Boinbav Legislative (Jouiieil h. 1875. Educ: 
Bombay and London. J’laetisod in Gujarat 
(189C-J900) and Siiid (1900-1908). Stalled 
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the flrnt Aiinlo-Sindhi paper called “ Al Ilaq” 
in Sind in the intereBts of the Zamindars in 
1 900, and edited it tor tliree >ea7K. OrKauisctI 
tile first MusliinB Edu<*ational (Jontcicnce in 
Hyiieiabad, Hin<i, in 1002 and was the local 
Secretary of tlio All-rndia Muslim liklucational 
Conferoiico invited to Karachi in iOil? as a 
result Biibmitted tlie fiist non-oflicial re|)ort 
to (lovcrnineiit, on Kflncation of Maiiomedans 
in Sind. Was tlie (!luurinan ot tlie Jlc<‘c,ptioii 
(lonimitteo which launcli('.d tiic Ail- India 
MtiBlim JiCaKiie foi tlie hist time in india in 
1007 in Karaclii. Was Diwan of Mangrol 
State in Katliiawar (lOOH-1012); acted as 
.Iiidu(‘ of tlic Small Causes (!ourt, Bombay 
(1013) and Wazii of I'alanpur State in 
Cnjarat (1 01 4-21). Was elected to the Bombay, 
<'ouni;il tioin the Nortliern Division and was 
appointed Muiistei ior Ajjilcult.uic (1024-27) 
Was rresident of the loth Bresidimcy Muslim 
Kducational Conh'renei* hcM in J*oona. W\as 
President of tlie first Mahomedan Bdueational 
(VuifenuuK* in Konkan held at Katnaj?iii in 
1020. Was elected aRuin to the Bombay 
Council in 1027 and was elected as the 
President of tlie (!ouneil in the same year 
(1027-1030). Was eh'cti'd aRain at Die last 
Rcneral elei'tion from the same Mahomedan 
Omstitueney ol (3iijai.it, and was aRain le- 
elected iinanlinously as ]*resident ot the 
Council in 1031 J^ubheatfons, Jlistoiy and 
OiiRin <d Polo (Article), Mendicancy in 
India (Brochuie). AddrchH * badar House , 
Surat. 


DENHAM-WHITK, ARTHUR, Lt,-Col , T.M.S . 
M.B.B.S. (Hons.), Lond. 1904, M.ll C.S., 

L. H.C.P. (Eiir.) 1003 ; K.11..C.S., (Ivil Sur- 

geon, Aiiiiore, Calcutta, b. Fob. 26, 
1870. m. J2. (3 ration Geary (nec Davis), 

lidtu'. : Maivern College and St. Bartho- 
lomew Hospital ; Gold Medalist Netley. 
Entered 1 M.S., 100.1. llcsidcnt Surgeon, 

Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospif.al ; active serviee in Mesopotamia, 
1916-18 ; Offg. Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course in 1022; Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, 
1919-1922; Civil Surgeon, Aliporc, 192.3. 
Publications: Monograph on delayed Chlo- 
roform Powoning ; Monograph on Toxic Effects 
of Organic Arsenic. Address : 25, Aiipore 
Park, Calcutta. 

DENNING, HOWARD, Sir, B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E. 
I.C.S., Additional Secretary to the Govt, of 
India, Finance Department, b. 20 May 
1885. m. Margery Katherine Wemyss 
Browiic. Educ. : Clifton College and Gains 
(^ollege, (Cambridge, lOtli Wrangler. Indian 
(^ivil Service, Assistant Collector, Bombay 
Presidency; Under- Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment of India, .Joint Secretary of Babington 
Smitli (hirrency (kimmission, Deputy Ckmrrol- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currency. Address: Imperial Secre- 
tariat, New Delhi. 

DESAI, Biiulabhai .T1VAN.TI, M.A , LL B , 

M. L.A , Advocate (Original Side), Bomluj 
HighCouit h 13 Oetoliei 1877 m lehhabai 
Eduv : Elphinstone Coiiege and Govt. Law 
College, Boml)a> Was tor some time Ih-o- 
fessor of History and Keoiioinies ot the 
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GUjaiat College. Ahiiiedabad , atterw'aids 
taking tlie bb.B degiee eniolled as an 
Advocate (O K ) ot the Bombay High Coiirt ; 
w.js Ag Ad\o( ale- General of Bombay; 
noM' one ot tin* {(‘admg lawyeis ot India. 
Appealed on beliaJf ol tlie peasants before the 
Bloomfield Committee appointed by the Govt 
dining tlie Baidoli S.ityagialia in' 1028 and 
again in 1031 betoie the Hardoli Enqniiy ; 
joined the civil disoiiedtenee movement 
started bv the Indian National (’oiigress in 
1032, was aiiested iindei the Emejg(*iiey 
I’oM'eis Ordinance and was subseipiently 
tiled and sentenced tor a jieiiod ot one year 
and Jls 10,(M)() fine , attei i ('lease lepresiuited 
the Indian National Congress in tiie Interna- 
tional Conteieiice on India at (teiu'va in 1033 , 
took ailive part in the iormation ot the Con- 
giess Paih.imentai V Bo.ird , became its 
Geneial Secietaiy .ind atteiwviids elected as 
the Lcadei ot tlie Congress l*aity in tlie begim- 
latiM* AsM'iublj , : .SO, Warden Hoad, 

Bombay . 

DESAT, NinniiABHAi Kallianji, Hao 
Saheb (1034), B A., LL.B. Dewan, 
Sant State. b JO July 1875. m 
A. S. lelihahai. Eduv: Anglo-Vcrnaeulai 
Sidiool, Biilsai, 'Flu* New High School, 
Bonibav, Eljihinstono College, and Govt 
Law College, Jiombav. Mathomatics toaehei, 
(!atliedral Bovs’ High Seliool, Bombay; 
Jfigh Coiiit Pleader, Bomliay , Nayadhish, 
Sant State, 1001 to 1012; Dewan, Sant 
State, si nee 1012. Has jecoived certificaU' 
of meiit for assisting in Wav Loan ol 
1017. J*ubliC(7Uons : Administration repivrts 
of Sant State. Address : Bulsar and San- 
tiampur, Gujeiat. 

DESAI, Bamiiao PlliA.Ti, J.P. b. 18 Maiib 
1876, m to Jjunibai, elde.st d. of the lat; 
N. L. Mankar, Cliiet J’ranslator, Bombav 
High Court. Eduv. Elpliinstone High 
School and Wilson College .Joined tie 
Mumeijial Commissioner’s Olliee in 1800, 
subsequentlv taken up as an Asstt in Mu 
Munieijial Corpojation Office wheie he lose l'» 
be Miiimipal Seeretaiy to wliieh post he was 
apiKUnti'd in .Januarv’^ 1025. Betired fioin 
1st April 1031 Address: “The Dawn,” 
South I’lot No 107, Hindu Coloney, D.id.u 
Bombav' 

DESHMUKH, Gopvl VINAYAK, L. M. & S 
(Bom.) . IMl.C’.S. (Eng ), M.D. (Loud.), M.L. V 
(’onsulting Surgeon and Physician, b. 4tli 
Jan. 1884. w?. Annapurnaliai, d. ot Deshmukli 
of Wnn. Eduv.: Morris Coll, Nagpur; Giani 
Medical College, Bombay ; King’s College 
and the London Hospital Medical Collegi , 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Binnmgliam 
at Queen’s Hospital ; Hon. Major at Jjady Har 
diuge Hospital during war and Surgeon at .1 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgen 
at Grant Medical CoUoge (1020); Professm 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderda'^ 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at Km 
Edward Hospital ; Member, Bombay Munu 
pal Corporation from 1922 and Presideu' 
Bombay Municipal Coiiioratiou, lO-i'^ 
Elected Member ot the Legislative Asscinl' 
liom Bombay City. Publications . Soe 
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pajHMs oil AlKloininul , |>uJ>hr.iiioiih l*n.ss IlMt ]ni(i> IN 15 Eloctnl (Mialriiian 

()n Social lleionn, hnproMiiu the Position ami (’o-o|K‘r.«t ivc Cciihiil Jiiink Aiiiraoti bitfKcst 
Status ot Hindu Women. Atidn-st. (Jhaiii».iti, Jii th(' piovimv, !>> an mipn'cediMitt d nmiorltv 
liombay .iltA/ye-s* . Aninioti. Jieiur. * 


DESIJMUKH, Ramkao ArAOiiAVKAO, B. V., 
LL.IJ , Jiar-ai-Law, h. id5 JNovembor ISUiJ. 
•m. Shushikala Uaje, d ot late Sardar Kadam 
of Gwalior. Educ. : at Ganibndftc. J^rosident, 
All- India Maratha Coni cron ce, BelKaum, 1917, 
practised at Aniraoti in 191S and at Nagpur, 
1919-20; elected to V>. P. LoKislative Coun- 
cil in 1920 for Amraoti West (!ouhUtiienc> ; 
elei^cd to All-lndia Congress Committee in 
1921 ; elccU'd to Legislative Council in 192.'i ; 
Mmnbci ol A II- India Coiigioss Commit too, 
1921-25 ji^ SAvai.ipst, Pii'Mdcnt ol the 
Mab.uahbti.i Coiilcicm (' at Sal.ii.i in 192.'). i 
elected tiist iioii-oftiei.il Chaiiman 
ol Di.stiKt Comicil, Amiaoti, I92.'>,1 
resigned his membership ot the Legislative, 
(Unincil 111 October 1925, elected to the! 
Ix'gislative Assembly in February 1926 , 
elected to tin C. P Council for Amraoti Central 
Constituency as Kestirmsivi&t in Novcmbei 
1920. Minister to 0 P. Government, 1927, 
was again I'leeted to All-India Congiess 
Committee in 1927 while a miiustm 
1928 llesigncd the Mmistiy in August 1928, 
took ofhee again in August 1929 Jlc»igned 
Ministeiship in July 19.*10 in consequence ot 
llerar Ri'sponsivist Party joining Forest 
Satyagraha. Lost bis seat in 19;j() elections | 
owing ( !oii{?rcss opposition. Startcil agitation | 
lor constituting lierar as a distinct unit ot the' 
Indian Federation in May 11)31. President 
of the Borar Nationalist Party, 1932. Witncs-- 
before Joint Parliamentary Commitb'e with j 
Ifindii Maliasabha de]»utation in charge ot j 
BiTar (|uestion , Delegate to England foi , 
Berar-All-Part.v Committee to rei»resent thej 
Berar case before the Secretary ot State toi 
India. 1933, Piesident, Gieater Mah.iiashtia [ 
CoiitcjeiKe, Oetobei 1933, Ch.n 1 m.iii. E\e< ii- 
tue ('omnnttee ot tin* Deiiioeiatn Swaiaj 
Paitj, 1933-34, MemiH'i, lieiai PioMiuial 
Congies'^ Couiinit tee, 1934- r» , Memliei All- 
liidia CoiigK'.ss Coninnlti'c, 1934 Address 
Moihi Boad, Amiaoti (Ih'iai ) 

DESHMUKH, TllE IIon’ijle Dr. P. S,M,A 
(Edin ), D Phil. (Oxon ), B.urister-at-Law, | 
Ministei toi Education, (’entral J^rovinces, 1 
It December 1898 m d ot Mi J.iir.ini I 
Nana Vaidv.iol Bombay AV//e Fi'rgiKson 1 
C<)lj(‘g(', Poima, and took IMA (lions) at, 
Edmtnirgh Won the \ .ins Dunlop itewan h 1 
Seljolaishij) in 1923 Called to (he Bar m ' 
192.5 and took tin degiei* ot Doctor ot Pbilo- 
.sophy 111 1926 by writing a thesis on tin* 

“ Origin and De\elopnient ot Keligion 111 
Vedic Literatim' ” Was elected Cbairiimn 
ot District Council, Amraoti, in 1928 , increasi'il 
taxation by .50 Jier cent, toi eompiilsorj 
education and threw open publu welLs toi 
untouchables Klei-ti'd to C P Council in 
1930, appointed Minister, December 19.10 
and put m ehaige of Kdiieatioii and .Vgiienltun* 
ihaluiM'd School tees foi agrieultun.sts ; intro- 
duced Hindu Eehgioiis Endowments Bill 
Cattle Disease Prevention Bill, eti . Ih'signed 
Ministry August 1933 and resumed practice. 
Thesis published by Oxford IaiivcT,-.Jty 


DESHPANDE, Shantaium Ramkiusiina, B.A. 
(Bom. ist Class Honours), B. Litt. (Oxon.); 
Diploin.!, in Ei.oiioniics and Politics and 111 
Eduiaitional Theory and Practice (Oxon.), 
Senior Investigator, laiboiir Ottlce, Secretariat, 
Bombay. A. 14tb Mav 1899. m Miss Leela 
Itaje. Edue : Elphuistone Higli School and 
Wilson College, Bombay, and University of 
Oxford. Appointed Senioi Investigator, 
Labom Office, 1924 ; ofliciated as Director. 
Labom Officii, 192,5 , statistician to the Iloyal 
Comrms.sion on Indian Labour 192S). Pabli- 
eat tons - “Some Village Studies”, “Some 
Vital Pinbli'ins lelatiiig to the Bomlmy 
Woikiiig Classes” wiitten 111 (ollaboration 
and IMiblisbed in the Indian Junrnat of 
Etononnts. “ \Note on tbi' Cotton ot which 
till' tammis Dacca Muslins were made” 
(Published in the Bombay University .Jour- 
nal). Address 14tli Load, Kbai, Jkmibay 21. 

DESl K \CU AKI \i:, Di\\a\ 15 a n a imi r 
S li T , B \ , B L , Kt (1922), K. I H. (Cold) 
1920, AdMieate, 'riieli\. b. Sept. 1868 
Edae PaeliaiyaT»pa’s and iM'esIdency 
Colleges Madias Jf,is been closely identiHed 
witli Miinii'ipat .iiid Local Bonn! Institutions, 
was elect, ed Chaiiman of 'I'm hiuojioly Muni- 
cipal Connell tin one teiin and nominated 
I’lesjdent ot the Distiiet Jtourd tin thioo 
teims, Piesident ot the Distiict TJibaii 
Bank, the National CoJlego Council, Dt, 
Health Vssn , Di.sehaiged Piisoners’ Aid 
Society and Dt Scout’s Council, 'riielniiopoly. 
Was a nominated Mcinbei in the Madras 
Jaigislativc Connell lor two tenns and took 
a leading pait 111 ;imendiiig the legislation in 
(oniieition with the, Distiiet Municipalities 
.y t and Loi al Boauls Act, the J^lementary 
Eduiatioii Act and the Village Paneluiyat 
Courts Act , w^as a niembei ol the Civil 
Justice Committee and tlic Alalabs^i 'renaney 
Committee, Jbe.sident, 'J’liehiiioyioly Hindu 
Dinastluinain Committee and Chaiiman of 
tlic 'riJ(hiiio]'olv Sniaiigam Eleetile Cor- 
poiation AfA/rc-s-s ‘Venkata Pai k,’ Reynold’s 
Boad, Cantonineiit, 'riieliinopolv , and 
‘ Endcilcj,’ Coonuoi Ptailway Station. 

DEVADHAB, GOPAL ICRISIIJVA, M.A., C.l.E. 
(Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Modal in 1920), Presi- 
dent, Servants ot India Soe. 6.1871. m. Dwar- 
kahai Sohani ot Poona {died). Edm. : New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson Oollege, 
Bombay. M. A., Bombay University, 1904. 
Served as Principal of the Arj'an Education 
Society’s High School in Bombay, was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M.A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined 
the late G. K. Qokhale in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Jvaisar-i-Hind 
feilver Medal m 1914. Worked as Vice- 
l*re8ident of the Servants of India Society 
for 3 years since 1923 and was again re-elected 
Vice-President of the Society for 3 years 
more ; lia.s been twice elected President, 
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♦Servants ot JiaJia Society. Ho has boon ever 
sinccKs bO(!:inninj?thc Ht‘ad ofBombav Branch. 
'J’omcd in Jiliif^dand and on the (Jontimmt in 
]018 as inoinher ot Indian J’joss Dolcsation 
Jle is tho loiinder and Hon. Oiganiser and 
General Socretarv ot tlio J’oona Beva Badan 
booiety, started in lOOh, and now Hon. 
CfOneral Secretary of the National Social 
Gonforence. Presided over the I»ro\incial 
Social Conference in 1920 at Sholapiii and over 
the National Social Conference in 1924 at 
liiieknow and in Dceeinhei 19.‘J 5 at 
Madras. Oipinisei of tlie Malabai Jlehet 
Fund, 1921 , and South Indian and Malabar 
Plood Kelief Fund in 1924, OrK.inistMl a Fund , 
cm behalt oi the Servants of India Society 
lor th<‘ relnd ol l.he tlood-stiieken in Giijaiat, 
Kathiawar, Haroda, Sind and Orissa in 1927, 
nerved as menilier ot Committee on (!o-<»x)era- 
tion appointed by Mvsoir Government, 1920 
and tlie Government of Madras m 1928 
Gave evidimee belore the Jtoyal (Commission 
on A^;rieult UK* as l*i(‘sident ot the 1‘iovineial 
Co-operative Instituti', Jtoiniiay ; lias woiked 
on several Committees apjiointed by Govern- 
ment. Foi two v«‘ais beioie rotireinent was 
Hie elected Pi esident of the l»ombav Central 
Co-opeiati\e Institute ot which for more 
than five years h<5 had been Vice-Pn'sident . 
Director, Provincial Co-operative Hank, 
lias presided over Piovineial Co-oj»erative 
(^onfoicnees in almost all majoi piovinees and 
Indian St.ates; has been appointed Pn‘sident, 
'riavaneoie Co-<»peiati\<' Fiuiuiiv Committee 
bvGovt ot 11. tl the Mali.iiaja ot Ti.ivamoie 
and was sinnlailv enlinsteil with tin* Co- 
operative JCiHpiiiv in Coehiii State by 
Coe.lun (Jovi'innient in 19‘iS and ]931; 
w.is I’lt'sidenl, Fust. All-Iiulia lUiial 
llepK'seiitatives ('onteienee. Has published 
seviial painjihlets on Co-operation, Female 
Fdueation and Social Jlcdonn , (^haiimun, 
Executive Committee of the Deccan Aj;ii- 
<*u]tnral Association ; has undertiken “ Village 
Uplift VVoik " at i\ hedshivapur, lltteeii miles 
from Poona on Mahableshwar Hoad Member 
ot the I’oona Advisoiv Hoaid of tin* 
Impeilal ('oiineil oi ARiieultiual Jlcsearch, 
Dellii and Simla; was Member of the 
Indian Cential Hankinu Inqniiv Com- 
mittee, (’hail man, (’oumil of M,inageinent 
of the Aiyan I'kliieatioii Soeietv, Hoinluiy 
In June 1927 was unanimously elected Piesi- 
dent of the Seivants of India Sotiely, Poona 
His 1i lends .ind admirei.s celebrated his 
Diamond Jubilee in August 1931, when a 
purse of Ks. 10 , .')()() w'as presented to him. 
Addrrss : Giigaum, Homba> , 

DHVADDSS, Tiif, HoN. Sin DvviJ) MuTHtAli, 
B.A , H. b (Madias). liai -at- haw, Iiinei 
Temple, Kt (1932). IS Dee JSbS ?n 
Lady Mosellamoney Cli(*ll,immal Devvnloss. 
litinr. : (!. M. S lii^ili School, Palaincottah , 
Hindu Colb'iie, Timievelly, and Presidmicy 
(’olloite, Madras Practised us High Court 
Vakil in Timievelly Dis,trict troin'lS92 to 
1908; lalled to the liar in 1909 and settled 
in Madras ami practised betore High Court! 
till appoint('d as one of His Majesty’s Judges, \ 
Adiitess : Silvan iiodgi*, Mylajioic, Madras.! 

DHAU Bakhshi Raqiiphir Singh, Uao ! 
Bahadur ( 1012), C.T.E. (I92r>), (’.s.I. llctired 1 
President ot State Council, Bharaipur. b . ' 


1862. Edm. : Privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary ]agir, Sardar’s allowances, etc,, 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
siirvice at an early age ; promoted a Member 
of the Council ot “ Panchayat ” of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur ; subsequently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 
Highness Maharaja Shrl Kishen Singh Sahib 
liahadur. Was a member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for Bajputana and 
A jmer-Jferwara ; w'as also President of a 
SoMier.s’ Hoard m Bhaiatpur. Addresh . 
Hharatpui . 

IIUHANDHAR, liAO BAHADUR MAHADRV 
VisuwANATH, A.M b. 4th March 1871. m. 
Gaiigubai, 4th daughter of Madliavrao 
llao. Ediw Itajarara High SeLool, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J, SehooJ 
ot Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
mastei on the staff ot the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918 Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency in 1918 and 1919 and again 
111 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Prolcssor ot Painting, 
Acted as Olbeiating Diieetoi ot the Sir J. J. 
School ot Art in 1930 Jle-appomted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Ciatt Wnik, 
Jloinbav riC'-idenev, and letiicd m Dcccmbei 
l9.iL, was selected to deioiate tlie Hon. Law 
Members loom Imi'ciial Secietanat, New 
Delhi ]*uhliC(dio)ts ‘ A. Kmeaid's (J ) 
“ Deccan iSmseiy 'laics,” (2) “Stones oi 
King Vikiam ” S M Fdvvaides* (I.CS) 
“Bv-vvays ot Bom))a> ” Otto HotliicJd’s, 
(1(?S) “ Woimui ot India” and seveial 
othet Maiathi, Giiiarathi, Hindi and Mytho- 
iogie.il books ioi Messis Maeinillaii iV; Co , 
Oxtord University Press, Longmans Giecii A 
Co., and sevmal othci Indian publishing firms 
Address * “.Shree Aiuba Sadan,” Piabhu 
Nagai, Kbar, Boinbav^ ^’o. 21. 

DIGBY-BESTE, llKNKY Aloysiits H., O B.E 
(1919), (U E. (1931) , (’aptain, Superinten- 
dent, l.M M.T.S. Dutteiin b Novembci f)th, 
1883 m. (Have Hume ITendcisnn, d. of Col 
W. Hume Hendeison 1. M. S. Educ, Stony- 
hurst College, Lanes., England. Went to 
seam Merchant Service, 1899 , joined RIM. 
a.s Sub-Licut., Febniuy J3th 1903, service 
alloat till 1914; war service in H. M. S 
L;iwiciice, Mcsoiiotamia ; tiansfeired to 
Staff Central Headquarters, Bombay, and 
solved as Divisional Naval 'Transport Oftleei 
up to 1921 ; served afloat in eommand of 
R.I.M.S Duffciin and Clive, 1923 ; Diqmtation 
to England, 3 924 ; Deputy Conservator, 
Madras, 1925-20 ; Port Olflcer, Bombav^ 
1927 ; Captain Supciintendent, I.M.M.T S. 
Duffenn, since November 1927. Publication : 
Drafted Government of India Sea Transpoit 
Regulation. Address : T. M. M. T. S. Duficrin, 
Muzaguu Pier, Bombay 10. 

DINAJPUR, The Hon’ble Lieutenvnt 
Maiiap\ja Jaoadi«ii Nath Ray Bahuiuk. 
b 1891. s. i>v adoption to Maharaja Sir Giri)a 
Nath Ray Baliadui, K.(n E. m. 1916. Educ: 
Presidency College, Calcutta. President, 
Dmajpur Laudholdcrh* Association ; late 
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Chairn)an, District lioard and Municipality, 
Dinajpur , Member, Council of State, Dritisli 
Indian Association, Henual, Tamdholders’ 
Association, Asiatic Soci('t\ of Deimnl, East 
India Association Jiondon, Cnlcntta Jatoiarv 
Socictv -North Itcn-al /.iinind.ais’ Association, 
Banuiya Salntva J’.iiisliat, Hoad and 'I’rans- 
l»oit Dcveloimicnt Association. Itoccivcfl 
Viceroy’s (’oniniission in Jan. l‘J24. 4rfrfrcN{> 
Dinajpur Ilajliati, Dni.iipui ; 2*20, 3,o\vcr 

Circnlai Iload, (Calcutta, :>, Council of State, 
Delhi and Simla. 


1 91.S. Edur: Aake's ITateliam School and T^niv. 
Coll , liondon. Entered I.C.S., 1909 and served 
as Asst. (Udl. in Sind. Municipal (^oinmr. 
for Suiat, 191()-1S. Asst (k)niTnr. in Sind 
tor (’i\il Supi>lics ami Jtecrnitinji. 191 8-20 ; 
and Deputy Contioller of riincea. Deputy 
Sccictaiv, Einanec Depaitnient, Doiiibay, 
1921 ; A*;. Secietarv, Einanco Department, 
1923; Financial Advisor to P.W.I)., 1926; 
Sinco 1927 Eevenne OlHcer to lJo>d Piarra^o 
Sehome, Sind , AbMiiboi ot Sind Committee, 
1932. Addresa : Delhi and Simla. 


DTNSHAW, Sm IIohmiisjek Cotva^jef, Ivt., 
cr. 1922; O.D E. 191 8 , M.V.O. 1912 ; senioi 
paltrier in (^owasjee Dinsbaw 6:. Bios , JMei 
chants, Naval Auents, Shippim; Agents, and 
Ship <>wners, Consul for I’oitufxal and Consul 
for Austrian Eepnblic ; h. 4 April 18,'»7 ; c.s. , 
of late Cowasjee l)insliaw, C.l.E , w. 1875, Bai 
Jlaneckbai, d. of Nussciwanjee CouACijcc 
Erskine • thiec s one d. Educ Elphnishme 
IIj}»h School and Elphinstone College ; cveniim 
classes, limit’s Collcije, London. Sened 
apprcnticcsiiip with James Jiaiiier and Sou & 
Co , London, and Leopold liim; l^'ils and Cans 1 
Pans ; joined his f,itlier’s thin, 1879, acted as 
'rnistee of the i’ort of \(len since J891 ; he,ad 
of tJie Rarsce (iomniuintv of Aden since 1900 
acted as a member to the Aden Port (Jom- 
mission, 1901 ; presented an addiess fiom the 
dilferent eommumties ot Aden to Kins 
Ccoige, and Queen Maiy on tlieir wav to India, 
represented Aden (’hanibci of Comnieice at 
the t’lfth International Compress, Poston, 
1912. Address: Steamer Point, Aden. 

DIV'ATJA, Harsiphuuai VAJuniiAl, Tin: 
Hon. Mr Juhtiok, M A., LL B., Pmsnc 
Jiid«e, llifih ('ouit ot Judieature, Bombay 
in. Jolly Ben, d ol IMinoipal \ B Dhiii\a, 
Pio-Viee-Chancelloi , Benari’s CmveisiU. 
Editc Ciijarat Colleue, Ahnu'dabad. Pi ((les- 
sor ot PliiloS()pb\ , BaieiHv College, 1910-12, 
Piacfised on the Ajijiellale Side ot tin* Iliirb 
(Joint, J9J2-193:i; Ihotcssor, (>o\einnient 
\A\yf (Jollege, 1928-1931 ; Hon SecietaT>, 
itai Council, Boniba\ , 1932-33. Puhlteaf tons . 
••psychology’* (in Cnjaiali lauiguage) 
Address . “ S'u/is Souci," Itidge Iload, Malabai 
Bill, Bombay. 

DORNAKAL, BISHOP OP, since 1912 ; Rt. Rev. 
Vedanayakam Samvel Azari ah, 1st Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); 6. 17 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: C. M. S. High School, Mengnanapurara; 
C. M. S. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society of Tinnevelly, 1903 ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National i 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 ; visited I 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and its Vice-President, 1909-11; | 
visited England as Delegate to World's ' 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of i 
DomakarMission, 1909-12. Publications : \ 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, 
India and Missions. The Acts of the Apostles, ■ 
The Life of Cluist according to St. Mark., 
(Jhrlst in the Indian Villages. Address:, 
Dornakal Singareni Collieries, Deccan. ! 

i>OW, Hugh, C.l.E (1932); Joint Secretary, | 
Commerce Depaitnnuit, Goviniiment of India, 
1934. b. 1S8((, w. Ann, d (d Jamc!- Shclhcld, 


DtlBEY, DORI ball, M.A ( \llah.ibad), Ph.D, 
(London), Piofcs^or of Economies, Meerut 
C((llege. b Sc pi 1897. Educ Agra College 
(1916-1922) and the London School ot 
Economics and Political Scicnot^ (1 928-19,30). 
Professor of Loonoinics, MeiTi.t. College since 
1923. Wa8in\it(ul ))V the U. P. Government 
m Jan. 1931 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, tlu' economic expert of the 
League ol Nations, to di.soiiss the jdan of an 
Economic oigamsations for liiilia Member, 
Boaid ot Economic Inquiry, U P. , of tlie 
FMitoiial Boaid oi the B. P. Co-operative 
Joutnal ot the Conunittco of (’ouisea in 
Econoinic.s ot tlu' P*oai(l ot High Schools 
and Iiit(‘i. Education, IT. P. and of the 
JCx(‘ciitive Committ(‘<' of th(‘ Indian Jflconomic 
As.^()Clutlon. Sciv(mI as a imunber ot the 
U.P. A.gricnlt.nral l)(d)t Committeo (1932) 
and Kubmitted a note on the dangeis of Land 
Alienation A( t Jias tia\ellcd widely in 
India and all eon nines ot Euiopc except 
lln.ssia and S|)am and Portugal. A treqiiout 
wilier to the pi ess on economic and financial 
questions. Publicutious : Indian Economicrt 
(1927); Revd. 1932 and 'J'ho Indian 
Piitdic Dobl with a ioiewoid by Sir Coorgo 
Scliiisti'i (1939) . “Some Financial and 
Ec(uiomic Pioidoms of India “ and “ ll. T. (J. 
Einancial Sateguaids” (1931). Address: 
Mociut Colh^gc, M(^ciiit. 

DTTDHOJIIA, Naba Eitmar Si\G, (f s. of Rai 
l>ahadur liudli Singli Dudlioria ot Azimganj ; 
Zanimdar and Banker ; ftlcmber. Legislative 
Assembly, b. 1904. m. sister of K.atoh Chand, 
jiiosent Jagat Sett ot JMuishidabad. Educ ' 
piivately. Mfunber, Biitisb Indian Associa- 
tion, Calcutta ; Bengal National Cliamber of 
Coinmeici', (Jahntta; Coiintiy’s Jaiagiie, 
Delhi and Simla ; Bengal laindholdeis’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta , Bcmgal Flving Club, Dum- 
Dum , Calcutta Cliil), Calcutta. Mcnibci ; 
Cbelmsbjid Chit). Delhi and Simla. Address 
74-1, Clive Sliisd, (Jalcntta and A/aniganj 
P ()., Jluisbulabad Disliict. 

DUFF, Reginald James, J.P , Hon. Prosidemiy 
Magistrate' ; G(‘neral Manager, New India 
Assurance Coiiipany, Ltd, Bombay, h. IL 
July 1886. w. Olive A. Loekie. Educ: 
Wtiitgift Grammar School. North British and 
Merciintile Insurance Co., Ltd , London and 
Bombay. Address: Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 

DUGGAN, Sjr.Tam.shedjiNusserw'ANJI, C.T.E , 
O.B.E., D. O. (Oxon), F.C.P.S., Lt.-CoL, 
A.I ll.O., 1..M. (fe S., J.P., Opbthalinli; Surgeon 
in charge, Sir C. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, b. 8 Ajinl 1884. to. Miss 
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Parakh. Educ : Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor In Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, Parsi General Hospital, Bombay ; is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 
Ophthalmological Society of Kgypt. Fellow of j 
the Bombay University and Honorary Presi- j 
dency Magistrate, Bombay. PtMicationn . 
Papers on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Qonorrheea and allied diseases of the eyes, 
Artificial Kye, Tropical papilla, Squint cases 
and Sub-Conjuctival Injections in the eye. 
A familiar Blue group of the Salerotics : Deep 
infiltration Aniu-sthesia in Ophthalmic 
Operations. A family of Aniridia ; A case 
of Ilhinosporidium Klnealyl ; Milk Theraphy 
in eye Diseases. Intravenous injections of 
Mercurochromo in suppurative eve conditions , 
Two cases oi Quinine Amblyopia with 
iinusal Ophthalinosco]ii(‘ putiiie; The Fm*s 
of Our Clilldren, A Case ot Epibulbai 
Kplthelieina ot Mie Con iniictiva and Treat- 
ment ot E\tcinal Eve DiHcascs with iiltia- 
violet J/igh1. Addresh The Lawnside, Hark- 
ness Koad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

DUHR, The Rev. .Toseph, S..T., Ph D , D.D , 
Professor. 6. March 18, 1885. Educ. : the 
Gymnasium Eehternach Grand Duchy of 
Lu)^emburg; St. Joseph’s College, Turnliout, 
Belgium;Maureaa House, Roohampton, London; 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst ; Imperial College, 
South Kensington ; St. Mary’s Theological 
Seminary Kurseong, India ; Gregorian 
University. Rome ; Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Professor at St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, 
1910-1915 ; Professor at St. Xavnu’s College, 
Bombay, 1918-1921; Principal of St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1924 to 1 932. Addrens ; 
St. Xavier’s College, CTulokshaiik Road, 
Bombay. 

DUNI OHAND, Lal A, B. A „ Licentiate inlaw, 
Honours in Persian and Literature (1894). 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. 6.1873. m.ShrimatiBhagdevi 
Educ : Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921. 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899 ; was 
Manager of Anglo- Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa. from 1906-1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College ; resumed practice 
in 1923; presided over All-India Sud Confer- 
ence in 1917 ; been a member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee, since 1920; was convicted 
and sentenced to six months’ Imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Law Ainendraent Act ; 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held In Rohtak in 1922 , was Swarajist Mem- 
licr of the Second Legislative Assembly. 
Suspended practice in 1930 ; Nominated 
Member, Woiking Committee of AU-lndia 
Congress Coinimttce . w'us invited by Goven'- 
inent to serve (in tlie Punjab Jail Eiiqniiy 
Committee in 1929 Eh'cted President, 
Punjab Prov (’onuress Coinniitt('e, Aug. 1930 
was convicted and st*ntenced to six inoutlis’ 
iniprisonuient under Criminal Law Aineiid- 
meiit Act, 1930, for eontinuing member of the 
(\)ngress Working ('ominittee after it had been 
declared uulawiiil. Address: ICiqia Nivas, 
Amballa. 
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DCNNICLIFF, HORACP Barratt; M.A. 
(Cantab.), M.A., Sc.D. (Dublin) ; F.f.C., I.E.S. 
Viec-Pnneipal, Government College, Lahore, 
sine(* 1927 ; JTofessor of Inorganic Chemistry^ 
l*unjai) University since 1924 ; (also Fellow 
and Syndic). Chemical Adviser to the Central 
Board of Revenue, Finance Department, 
Government of India, since 1928. 6. 23 
September 1885. m. Freda Gladys Burgoyne, 
eldest d. of Frederick William Bnrgoyne- 
Wallace (1926). Educ.: Wilson’s Grammar 
School and Downing College, (\ambrldg(‘ 
(f'oundation Scholar). M.A.O. College, Ali- 
garh, U. P.,1908-1914 ; Khalsa College, Amrit- 
sar, 1914-17; Govcintnent CoUege, Lahore, 
1917 to date ; Indian Aliinitions Board, 1917; 
Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu, 1918-1921, 
Delegate to Imiiorial Education Conference 
(London), 1927 ; Special duty with Finance 
Department, Goveniment of India, 1928-29; 
Member, Punjab Agricultural Rescaieh, 
(k)uncil, Punjab Chemical Research Fund 
C(unTnitt(M‘, Indian Ccjinmittcc of Institute ot 
Chemistry ot (Beat Britain and Ireland , 
Member of Council, Indian Chemical Society, 
President, Ciicmistry Section, Indian Science 

I Congress, 19;i4. Pabhmtiom • Research paj^ers 
in (Chemical journals Address Govermneut 
College, Lahore, Punjab. 

DUTT, Amar Nath, B.A., B.L., ML.A., «. of 
late Mr. Durga Dass Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court 
6. 19 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincari Gliosli, 
1897, daughtei, Sandhyatara, born 1902 ; 
son, Asok Nath, h 1 900. Ecfttc Salkia A. S 
School, llowu’ah Ripon Collegiate^ Scjhool and 
Municipal School, (Jalc.utta Metropolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll, was Chairman 
Local Board ; Menilier, District Board , 
Secretary, Pooxile’s Association, Distiiet 
Association, Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., Burdwan ; elected Member, Court ot 
tlie University of Delhi fiom 1 925 and Elected 
Member Indian J^ogislative Assembly from 
1923 was President,. Bengal Postal (Jorifeicnco 
1920 and All-lndia Telegraph Union 1928-34 
and of tlie Shuddhi Conference 1928 and 
President, Burdwan Arya Samaj l{»28-.30 and 
was editor of monthly magazine A /o. Mcmibor 
Retrenchment Committee 1931. Address: 

Riirki Aloy,” Keshabpur, P. O. and 
“ IMrbachal,” Burdwan. 

DWIVEDJ. Bamaoyan, MA (Honrs), 
Piiucipal, MaJiaraja’s College, Dhai , eldest s ol 
Pt. Rambliadra Dube, Zeiinndai ot Ikisti 
and Siimati llaliraji Devi, b. 21 Nov 1902. m 
Mi.ss Sarala Devi Alisiu, ?/. d ot Ft Ramhaiakb 
Misrii, Zeimudui ot Bielihia. Educ 
Govt High School, Basti and BeiiaiC!' 
Hindu Cinveisity, U P. Go\t Hcholai 
(1917-20), 1st (’lass Honours in 
EngllBh Liti'rature, Gold Medalist and SeJiolai 
of the Univ(‘rsity, 1918-24. ITof of English 
D.A -V. College, Cawnporc, 1924-27; Head 
of English Depaitnient, N. R E/ C. College, 
K-hurja, Vice- Principal, K. K. College', 
Lucknow and Principal, Hindi Vidyapitb 
(Xillcge, Allahabad ; Chairman, Re'ception 
Committee, AU-lndia Students' (3onferen(‘e 
and Score taiy. All- India Poets’ Coiife relic* ‘ 
(1925), PresidtJiit, Board of Education, Dliai 
Statu; Member, Boaici of Education f«»i 
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Cential India, llajputana and Owalioi at 
Ajmer, its exaininci and Menibei on the 
(-ominittee (\>ui8es in Enulisli , lepresent- 
ed Dliar State as a dele^jate in the All- Asia 
Edinaitionl ( 'onleience, J5)‘{0 , Elected Presi- 
df'iit, All- India Arja Xiiiiiar Conference, 
liarellly (1931). PubliriUionn : 3<'rom 
Dawn to Dnsls ; Soiijjr from Siirdas ; Songs 
from Mirabai ; History of Hindi Literature ; 
Saiirabh ; Sonc ki Can, (Hindi Drama); 
Dooj ka ("hand, (Hindi) ; Sanskar ke Sahitylk, 
(Hindi) ; Padva-Pnu] , Lite and Sjieeehes of 
Pandit j. L. Kebiu, (illiistiated) , Headings 
ill English, A Ciitieal Guide to the study oi 
J^oetiy Pnhlished a niiinber ot 
oiiginal papers on Philologx , Liteiatme, 
etc.. Ill leading Englisli and Veinaeulni 
.lournals , Edited seveial classical 
Hindi books and ixTiodicals, Udaya and 
SarnnH-hni J*atrika llcciea.tion — billiards, 
tennis, and chess , h()ljl)\ — .stamp-collecting 
Address Maharaja’s (Jolh'ge, Dliar and 
Villa Soma, ('aptainganj, Basti (U P.). 

DVEll, Jamks Ekkguson, M.A., C.LE 
(1929); ICS. President of the Council 
and Kevenue Member, Bhopal State. Joined 
!.(’ S in 1902 and aiiivedin India in 1903, 
Asstt.. Ooiniiushioiier, Jlegistiar in the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Couitand Settlement 
Ofheer iroin 1903 to lOlf); 3id Secretary 
to the Chief Commissionei , 1910, Deputy 
Coininissionor, 1917; Coumiiaaioncr of 
Settlement and Dircetoi of Jiand Ilecords, 
(" 1\, 1922, and Commissionei, 1929 Address : 
lUaz Munzil, Bhopal, Ccntial India. 

EASTLEY, CHAiihES Moktimer, J.P., Solicitor 
and Notary Public, b, 2 September 1890. m 
Ksnie BcinI Chestei Wild Ic (tiaduat- 
ed !is Solieitoi of tile Supieine Couit o1 
Judieatuie, England in .lime 1914. Sei ved 
in tiieGicai Wai tiom 19J1-19J9 as Lieut 
H F.A (T.E.) Ill India, as an Ol>sei\ei 
and Pilot in K.K (' and Pilot m 

tlie Jl A E. against tbc M<ilnnands on 
the H.W.E. m 1916; the Marri in 

Baluchistan m 1917; the Turks at 

Aden in 1918; the Afghans m 1919 
Address: C/o Little & (Jo., Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay. 

JODWABDS, 'Fhe Bbv James Eairbrothku 
J’rineipal, United Theological College tit 

Western India and English Editor of tlie 
Dnyanodaya (or /h-se of Knowledge) foi six 
Missions, b. March 2.5th 1875 m. Miss 
Mary Louise, Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten 
Training School. Educ. (Wesle\an) Methodist 
Theological CoUoge, Hanosworth, Birmmghnin, 
England. Eight years m charge of EngUsh 
("hurdles in England ; arrived iu India, Sept. 
1908; until 1914 (Wesleyan) Methodi.st 
Superintendent in Bombay ; since 1914 loaned 
by (VVe.sleyan) Methodist Chmch to American 
Marathi Mission for liteiary and theologit;al 
work ; went to Poona, J uly 1 930, to take 
charge of United Theological College. Publica- 
tions : The Life and Teaching of Tukaram , 
article on Tukaram in Vol. Nil of Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ,* The 
Holy Spirit the Christian Dynamic: four 
Marathi books on 3’he Cross the Kcsuriection 
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and tlie Holy Spirit; two Marathi Works 
on ’rukaram ; Editor since 1919 of English 
Section ot the Dnyanodaya ; Tjiquor and 
Opium in India : (rcpiiut of Memorandum to 
Simon C‘omnii>,sion, published in London). 
E(idoi o1 tlic •• Pori Saints ol Maharashtra” 
Series ol Ungli.sh traiislatifuis ot Marathi 
jioetrv, bistoiv and Inogiaphv, 10 vols. 
Address: Umted Theological College, 7, 
Sliolapur Hoad, Poona. 

EMERSON, H. E. Sir Herbert William- 
K.C.B.I., C.l.E , C.B E , Governor of the Pun- 
jab, 6. IJ line 1881. Edue‘ (Uilday Grange Gram, 
mar School ; Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
Entoreil Indian Civil Soivice, 1905 ; Manager* 
Bashahr State, 1911-14 ; Superintendent 
and Settlement Oftieer, Maiuli State . 1915 ; 
Assistant ("oinmi.ssi()ner ami Settlement 
Oflicer, Piinj'ab, 1917; Deputy Coiumissionor, 
1922; Secictary to Govornmont, Eiiianee 
Department, 1920; ("hiet Sc'orelary to 
Government, Punjab, 1927-28, Secretary to 
G(»vernment of India, Home Department 
1930-32 apfiointcd Govern«)r of tlio Punjab 
1933. Address ' Govoinment House, Lahore, 

Ieuskine, l.ouo, .ioi(\ Asni.Ey, 

(M U (1934), GiiM'iiior ot Mtidras, J fitli 
Nov» ud>ci 1 931 Licut J{ olO. Scots Guards; 
late J.K ut Slots Giuids , M.P (U.) Weston- 
siiper-M.iic Divi'^ion ot SoiniMsct 1922-23, 
and since 1924 b 2(5<h Apnl. J89r) ; e s, ot 
I2tli E.irl ol IM.!** and Kellu* m. 1919 Jiady 
Maijoiie llarvt'V, ed ol 4(li Mariiiicss ot 
Bristol, (/ c , join Kdue Elon, Christ 

Cliurcl), Ovloid , .Asst. Pinate Sccrt'tary, 
(unpaid) to lit lion W’altei J.ong, (Ist Jiord 
ot \diniiaJI y), J 920-21 . Parlianu'iitaiy Private 
Secretaii (mifiaid) f o f lie Post masti idiern'ral, 
(Sii W .loynsou Hicks), 1923; Principal 
Piivate Seerctai V (unpaid) to Homo Secretary, 
1924 .Assistant (b)\ei nuH'Ul. Wliijiin National 
(Jo\einm(nt, J 932 , I/r/rv • ,s Master ot 
Erskiiie, ye .liA/icss 0, St .lames Sijuare, 
S W I . Goveniineiit Hous«‘, .Madras. 

EWBANK, Robert Benson, B.A. (Oxom.), 
E L S , (’ I.E (J 924), ICS, Secy, to Govt, ot 
Bombay, Geiu’ial Department (on leave), ft 22 
Oct. 1883. m, Eiancc's Ihdime, d. of Ri‘V W. 
F. Simpson of Caldbeck, Oumborland. Educ. : 
Queen’s ("oil., 0.xford. Asst. Coll, and 
As^t. Pol. Agent, 1907; Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Bombay, 1912-20 ; 
Secretary to Imperial Committee on Co- 
operation, 191 1-5, 1920-24; Deputy Secretary 
to Gov. of India successively in Commerce, Rev. 
andAgric, P. W.D. and Education, Health 
and Laud Departments, 1920. Secretary, Colo- 
nies Committee, London, 1925 Otfiiciated aa 
Private Secretary to H. E. Lord Reading; 
Secretary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926 , Delegate of the Government of India in 
lOast Africa, 1927-28. Member, Bombay 
Legislative Connell. Publications : Bom- 
bay Co-operative Manual and Indian 
Oo-operative Studies. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

F ALT ERE, RT. Rev. ALBERT PEIRRE JEAN, 
Vicar AiKistolic of Northern Burma and 
Titular, Bishop of Clysma since 1930. ft. 
1888. Address : Mandalay. 
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FARIDKOT, H. H. Fauzand-i-Saadat Nishan 
HAZKAT-KAI bAU-I- HiNl), BJIAU BanS, JRAJA 
Bar Indar Singh Bahadur of. b. 1915, «.in 
1910 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address: Faridkot, Punjab. 

FAlUtAN, Arthur Courtney, B.A. (I9ii), 
F. R. Hist. Society, Principal, Kainatak 
Colleire, Dharvvar. h. Juno 15, 1890. 

Edac : 'rrniity Coll., Dublin. Address. 

Karnatak Colhjge, Dharwar. 

FAWCUS, Gkorgk Ernkst, M.A. (Oxon), 
C.l.E. (1927), O.B.E. (1923), V. D. (1923) j 
Director of l*ublic Instiuction, Bihar and 
Orissa, f;. 12 March 1885. m. (1911) Mary' 
Christine, d. ot the late Walter Dawes, J.P. ' 
of Rye, Sussex. Educ. : Winchester CollcKo and 
New College, Oxfoid. Joined the J E S. 1909; , 
Director 01 Public Instruction, Bihar and : 
Orissa, since 1917. Address : Patna, E.l.R. ! 

FAZULBHOy CURRIMBHOY, Sir (1913),' 
C.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Millowncr. b. < 
4 Oct. 1872. tn. Bai Sakinabal, d.of the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahiin. Bduc.: iinvately: ' 
Municipal Corjiorator for over 21 veart ; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11);, 
President, 1914-15, Represented Bombay 
Miilowneis* Association on Bombay Prov. 
(Jouncil, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomed aiis | 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 191 .3-1 (5, 1 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum ol W. India ; now 
a nominal, ed Member by the Ooveinment. 
Jlon. Secietary, Bombay Presideiicv War 
Relief Fund. Appointed by Government 
Member ot various Committees and Coinmis- I 
hions, chief being the Weiglits and Measures | 
Coinmitt(‘e, Cioriimittce on the educ.ition ot 
Factoiy Jilmjiloyees, and tlie Cinnmission for: 
laic Saving Appliances; united by Govein- ! 
ment to be one of the three delegalcs from 1 
India to the Jntoriuitional h’lnancial j 
Coiiteremie at Brussels, tMuiveued by the 
(kmiicil of tlie Leagm* ot Nations, 1920 Con- 
nected with many ot the iirincijial industrial 
concerns 111 Bombay, Chau man, Indian 
Mercliants’ Chamber' and Bureau, 1914-15. 
An active Membei of tlio (Committee of 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association, being 
(3iairman, 1907-8. A keen advocate ot 
education, ]),irticularly ol Mahomedans 
Member of the Anjuman-i-I.slam, Bombay, a 
Trustee of tlic Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the (Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation As.sociation. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

FAZb-l-HUSVJN, Thr Hon. Mian Sir, Kt 
(1925), Kt'S.l., K.C.I.E., BA. (Punjab), 
M.A. ((Jant.il).), Id..l). (Punjab I’niNej- 

sit>), 1933; Rai-at-Law (Giay’s Inn); 
b. 14 June 1877. m. eldest d. ot Mian Nur- 
ahmad Khan. Educ.: Abbottabad, Govt. 
College, Lahore, Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Practised in Sialkot, 1901-5 ; in the Punjab 
High Court, Lahore, 1905-20; Presdt., High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20 ; Professor 
and Principal, Islainia College, 1907-8 ; 
Secretary, Islamia College, 1906-18 ; Fellow, 
Punjab University, 1909-1920; Syndic Punjab 


TJniversitv, 1912-1921 ; represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council, 1917-20. 
President, All-India Mahomedan Educational 
Omfee., 1922; started Muslim I.ieugue, 1905. 
Title of K B.,1917 ; President, Punjab Prov. 
Conference, 1916 ; elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1920. Apptd. Minister ot 
Education, Punjab, 1921; re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis. Council, 1923 ; re-appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924. Temp, 
additional Member of TI. E. The Governor- 
General of India’s Council, Aug. 1925. 
Re-appointed Minister of Educaition, Nov. 
1925; Apptd. Revenue Member, Punjab, 
1926. Leader of the House in the Punjab 
Leg. Council, July 1926 to March 1930. Mem- 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations 1927. 7'cmporary Member, Governor- 
General's Executive Council (Dejit. of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands), Aug. 1929-35. On 
delegation to 8. African Conference, 1932. 
Address : 6, King IMward Road, New Delhi. 

FERMOR, Sir I.kwts Lkigh, Kt (19.15) F.R.S., 
O.liE. (1910) D.Se. (London), A.R.S.M., 
F.G S., F.AS.B., M. lust. M.M , Director, 
Geological Survey ol India h 18 Sop. 1880 
Editc * Wilson’s Grammai School, Camberwell, 
Koval College of Seii'iieo and Royal Sehool of 
Mines, London National Scholai, 1898; Mur- 
chison Medalist and Pn/iCman, 1900; Geological 
Survey of India, since 1902; attacluHl Indian 
Munitions Board, 191 7-1 s , represented Go- 
vernment ol India at International Geological 
Congresse'.' in Sweden (1910) ; Canada (1913) ; 
Spam (1920) , South Africa (1929) ; 
Piesidont, Mining and Geological Institute, 
of India, 1 922 ; Viee-I*i esidcnt, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1931-33, President, 1933-34, 
Vico- Prosid out, Himnlavan Cluh, 1931 and 
1932; Viee-Piosident, Society of Economic 
(Joologists, 1932 ami 1933 ; President, 
Govciiiiiig Body, Indian School of Mines, 

1 921 , 1 925, 1 928, 1 930 to date ; Bigsby 
Medal, Geological Soeuity of India, 1921. 
Puhlicatum'i : Manganese Ore Deposits of 
India, Memoiis, Geologu'al Survey of India, 
and numerous papers on mineralogy, petrology, 
ore-deposits, luetooTities and mineial statistics 
in the publications of ilio Geological Survey 
of India, the Transactions, Mining Geological 
institute of India, the Jouimil, Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, The Geological Magazine, 
and elsewhere Address * Geological Suivcy 
of India, Calcutta, and Bengal United Service 
Club, Calcutta. 

I’KIIHIJIS V\ \\ AN Mvi'kiooi), M A (Cantab), 
JndK'ial CommisMoiici , Siud h. 2b Januaiy 
1877. m Helen Mildii'd, d o Tlic Hoii. 
Ml J) IVhlvei. Edor Peise School, 
Timit> Colleg(\ Camhndgc' Indian (hvil 
Seivne, A'^sistaiit Collectoi 111 Sind , IR'puty 
(’oiuiuiS''iouei . U S F , Assistant Judge, 
Satain , District Judge, Katiiagiii, 11 vtlorabad 
(Smd), Kaiwai, Dharwar and Belgaum. 
Address. Ivaiaehi. 

FlFlil), LhU'T. CowiNia DONAlil) MOVIJ], (M.E. 
(19.35); \geiit to the Goveiuoi-lb’ueial, 
Madias States, b 19 Novembei 18S1. w. 
Muriel Hay, d. oJ the late Surgeou-th'iicral 
G. W. 11 11a y. Editr. Toubiidgc School- 
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■R. M SaTidhiir«it. Tiidian Arinv, 1900, 
1907; Political Dcpaitmcnt. (.‘oM'rnmciit ot 
India, siMcc' 1907 Tiivaiidnim, 

Tr.naiworc, S. India 

FILOSE, Lt.-Col. Clement, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja ot Gwalior, since 1901; 
b. 1853. Edw. : Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Col , 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-G('n., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97 ; A.-D.-C. to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1899-1001. Address: 
Gwalior. 

FINLAYSON, Ma.toii- GENERAL Egbert 
Gordon, G.B. (1931); G.M G (1918); I) S o. 
(1915); Il.A„ Comniandim: lliwalpindi. 
District since 1931. b. 15th April 1881. m 
1912, Mary Leslie, <7 ot late .lames Richmond, 
ICincairnev, Perthshire. i'lntcred Army, 
1900; (iaptain, 1908 ; Major, 1914; Majo'i- 
Gencral, 1930; served MiiropeanWai, 1914-18. 
(despatches 8 times, lit. Lieut., Colonel, Ttt, 
Col. DSO, C.M.G.); A^orth Jtiissia 1919; 
A.D.C. to the lOiig. 1929-30; GSOl. War 
Office, 1921-25; G S O. 1. Staff College, 
192.5-27, C.Jl A. 3rd Dhisioii, 1927-30. 
Address : Jtawalpindi. 

FITZMACKICE, Desmond Fitz-Ioiin, M\jor 
UOYAL KNOTNEiais (rt'tiied 1930); P> A , 
(lions); Cant.il) Mastei, Seeiiiitv I’linfing. 
India, and (iontiolJei ol Stamps h 17 August 
189 1 lu J920,Nanev, d ot l<e\ .lohii Shei loi k 
and Mis Leake, ot Gi<n swood, Snri(‘y, 

2 <l Educ. lhadfleld College and lloval 
Military Academy, AVoolwieh, 1912-11, 
C.iinhiidge Univeisify, 1920-22 , Seived with 
Koval Kiigineers in Kianee, lielginm and 
Jt-filydnringGieat AV'^ai, 1914-1918, Wounded, | 
1915; mentioned in Desfiatehes, 1918; In- 
htinetor, K. M. A , Woolwmh, 1918-1920, 
Instiiietor, Seh of Militaiy Lngiiieei iiig, 
Chatham, 1923-1925; Eiigiijeei, Callendei’s 
Cable and Construction (Vi , Ltd., 1927 ; Clue! 
Engineer, Callender’s Cable and Coiisti uction 
Co, Ltd., 1928-1929; Deputy Mint Mastci, 
Bombay and Calcutta, 1929-L931; Dv 
Master, Secuiity Piintiug, India, Nasik, 
1932-33. Mastei, Security Printing, India, 
and Conti oIl(‘r ot Stamps, siiiee 1934. Pnhliia- 
tions : Papeis on Hvdio-Electiic Developments 
in Fiance ; Woik ol Militaiy Fnginecisin the 
Indian Mints. Address : (Jaxton noijse, 
Nasik Koad, G. 1. P. Kailwav. 

FITZPATRICE, Sir JAMBS Alexander Ossory, 
K.C I.E. (1933), B.A , LL 11 , Bar-at-Law, 
C.I.E. (1917);C.B.E (1919); Indian Civil 
Service, A. G. G. Punjab States, b, 21st 
November 1879. m. Ada Florence Davies 
Educ: High School, Dublin, and Tiinity 
Coll., Dublin. Joined ICS, 1903 ; served 
in various appointments on N. W. F. P. 
Political Agent, Tochi, 1913-1915 ; Doputv 
(Jommissioher, Baiinii, 1915-1916; Political 
Agent, Wano, 1916-19; Ilesidentin Waziris- 
taii, 1920-22; Commissioner, Ajmre, 1923; 
H. B. M 's Consul in Arahistaii (Persia) 1922, 
Kevenne Minister, Baahwalinir, 1926-1927; 
A. G. G. Punjab State*^, 1927. Active Service ; 
Tochi operations, 1914-15 (mentioned in 
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despatches) ; Mahsud Expedition, 1917 
(de‘>patchcs and received thanks of Govern- 
ment) ; Waziiistan operations, 1920-1922 
(desputehe‘> .and thanks ot Commander-in- 
Chief). Address: Lahore, Punjab. 

FLEMING, Major-General George, C. B. 
(1935 ), p,. E. (1932), 1). S. O. (1916); 

Comma ndi'r. Madias I)i'<tnet h 3 Nov. 1879. 

! m. Simone, d ot Pierie Giesv ol Pans Edue. ; 
Epsom and rniversity Colleges. In ranks 
Impeiial Yeomaiirv', I veai 165 days .loiiied 
Someiaet L K , 1901 . S. Aliican Wai , 1900-01 , 
Great War, 1915 19 Commanded 7th 
Battalion Gloiiei'stei Kegiment, 7th Bn. 
N Stall Kogt., 9th Bn. K War. Keg , Lst 
Bn Welsh Keg Served in Fiance, GallijMili 
M. E F l*i"-sia and Mnhlle Pjust Commander 
in Shanghai, 1911-3.1, M.ijoi -General, 1933 
Aledals S. Vfiie.iii W’ai, (^MfL Cl.isps; 
Oidc'i of S Stuiiiislas 3ul (ll.iss woth svvoids, 
1914-15,8 B W M., V.M., I) S. O. Address: 
Flag.stall House, Baiigaloie. 

FOllSTEK, Sir Martin Onslow, Kt. 1933, 
Ph. 1). (Wurzbiirgh 1). Sc. (London), F. 1. C., 
F. K. S. (1905); b. 1872. Educ.: Private 
schools; Finsbuiy Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Uiiiv. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof, ot Chemistry, Royal 

I College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters* 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22; 
Diiector, Indian Institufi* of Science, Banga- 
lore, 1922-33 ; Hon. Seen'tary, (ffiemical 
Society, 1904-10;Treasnrcr, 1915-22; Lougstalf 
Medalist, 1915; President of (ffiemistry Sec- 
tion, British Association, 1921; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1925. Publications : 
Contributions to Transactions of the Chemical 
Society, A ; Old Haiiai Mantap, Mysore 
City. 

FOWLER, Gilbert John, D Sc., F.I.C., P. R. 
San 1. b. 1868, m. Amy Ilindrnarsh, d, of 
G»*org(‘ S. and Jileanor Scott. Educ : Sid cot 
School, Somerset; Owens (’ollege, Viidona 
University, Manchester; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years in seiviee of Kivers 
Committee of Manchester Corjioration 
Responsible for treat-Tnont of the sewage and 
trade-effluouts ot Maiiehe.stcr. Pioneer of 
“ Activated Sludge ” process of sewage 
purification. W^orld-wido experience as 
sanitary exiicrt. Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty tor 
Government of Bengal, repurifleation of jute 
mill cfllucTits. From 1916 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of Bio-chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Buigalorc 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the product, ion of 
acetone, used in the manufacture of cordite. 
Was appointed Principal of the ICarcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnporc, in 
July 1927. Retired in November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government. 
Has been President of the Indian tffiemical 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Corresiiond- 
ing Member of the Manchester Literary and 
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Philosophical Society. Has piihlished many 
scientific papers and d iscourses. Address : 
Central Hotel, Bangalore, S. India. 

FREKE, Cecil Gkoroe, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. 
(bond.), F. S. S , I. C. S., Financial 
Secretary, Government of Bomi)ay. b. 8 
Oct. 1887. rn. Judith Mary Maraton. Educ ; 
Merchant Taylor’s School, London. St. John’s 
CoUege, Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. 1912, 
Under-Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries I)eF)artment, 1919; 
Bireetor-Gencral of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1926; Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department, 
1926-1929 ; Finance Secretary, 1929-30 
and fiom A])iil J932 Address Secret.tiiat, 
Bombay 

FYZEE RAHAMIN, S., Artist, b. 19 Dec. 1880. 
m. Atiya Begum H. Fyzee, sister of Her High- 
ness [Nazll Rafiya Begum of .lanjira. Educ : 
School of the Royal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately witli John Sargent. R.A., and Sir 
Solomon, J. Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privateiy at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
Goiiplls’ Artlnir 'I’ooth’s and the New 
Buihiigton Galleries m iiondon, Ivnoedleis’, 
Andei sons’ New York and at the Palace of 
Fine Arts in San-Kianeisco In 1925 tlie 
National Gallery of British Ait aequned two 
paintings tor theur permanent eidleet.ion, now 
liung in tile Tate (talb'iv, Milliank In 1930 
the authorities of th(‘ Luxcmiiourg Gallery of 
Paris ac-qiiired one ]ialnting for their ]ierma- 
nent collection, as also the City Art Gallerv 
of Manchester. Her Irniicrial Majesty the 
Queen-Kniiuess honoun'd Ins exhilation by a 
visit at the New Builington Galleries In 
1926 and 1 927, painteil th(* Hist dome in the 
Jinperlal Secn'tariat in New Didhi and in 
1928-29 tlie 2nd dome of the (!oniniitt(‘e 
Room ‘ B ’ of tile same building For se\eral 
years Ait Ad vis ‘i to H. H. the Gaekwar ol 
Baroda In the spring ot 1930 the autlionties 
of the Cltv Alt Galk'M , ManelK'stm organised 
an exhibition ol his entire woiks at theii 
Galleries by special invitation. Painted 
many poitiaits of the I’linees and Nobles of 
India, D’ader ot tiie Indian Sehoid ot paint- 
ing and opposed to tin* mc'thods lioth ot the 
Bonibav and the Btuigal Sehoids, Pubhea- 
tions : History ot the Bene- Israelites of India 
Address: “ Aiwan-c-Rii’at,” Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Boml)ay. 

GAJENDRAGADKAR, AsnyATTiiAMA Bala- 
OUAKYA, M.A., M.K,A.S. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Eiphinstone College, Bombay, b. 

1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Eamalabai Shaligram 
of Satara. Educ : Satara High Schooi, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinsteiie Coll., Septr. 1915 ; Lecturer, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Eiphinstone 
College, in 1920. Holds the rank of Lieuten- 
ont and commands “ C ” Company of the 1st 
Bombay Battalion, University Training 
Corps (I.T.F.) Publications : Critical edi- ! 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
University students which include Kalidasa’s 
Ritusamhara ; Kalidasa’s Shakuntala ; Bana’s 
Uarsacliarita ; Dandin’s Dasliakumara 
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Charita; Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, 
Annamhhatta’sTarka Sangraha, etc. Address: 
Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 

GANDHI, Manmohan Purushottam, M.A., 
F.R. Econ. 8., F.S.S., Secretary, Indian 

Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta ; Secretary, 
Indian National Committee, International 
Chamber of Commerce, 1929-31 ; Secretary, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, 1929-30 ; Secretary, Indian 
Sugar Mills Association. Jt. Hon Secretary, 
Indian Colliery owners’ Association ; Regis- 
trar, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Tribunal of Arbitration, Calcutta ; Secretary 
Board of Control to tlie East India Jute 
Association, Calcutta ; s. of late Purushottam 
Kahanji Gandhi, of IJmbdi (Kathiawar). 
b. 5th November 1901. Educ: Bahauddin 
College, Junagadh ; Gujarat College, 
Ahmcdabad ; and the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity. m. 1926, Ramliiiagauri, d. of Sukhlal 
Clihaganlal Shall of Wadhwan. Joined 
Government of Bombay Labour Office, as 
Statistical Assistant, 1926 ; Indian Currency 
League, Bombay, as Assti. Secretary, 1926 ; 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1926. 
Publications : A Mercantile Marine for India-— 
a paper read Ijcfore the Indian Economic 
Conference, 1925, Foreign capital in India — a 
joint paper read before the Indian Economic 
Conference, 1 926 ; Modern Economics of Indiar. 
'I’axation — being the Sir Manubhai Mehta 
Prize Essay (in Gujiiiti) ; 1924. The Indian 
(Jotton Textile Industry — Its Past, Present and 
Future. 1930, with a Foieword by Mr. G. 1) 
Birla, M L.A , thoroiighlv revised and enlarged 
edition of author’s Bombay University Ash- 
burner Prize Essay, 1925 (The Book 
Company, College Square, Calcutta). How to 
compete with I'oreign cloth with a foreworrl 
bv Sir P. C. Jloy, (Tiie Book Co., Calcutta), 
1931. Vernacular Editions of How to compete 
with Foreign cloth in Tamil, Gujarati, Hindi 
and Bengali, with a foreword by Mr. M. K 
Gandlii, 1931. The JndiaTi Sugar Industry oi 
India and its Past. I’lesent and Kiiture witli 
a foreword by Sbi'tii VViileh.ind Hiiaeliaiid. 
(Tlie Book Co . (’(dlege Squai(% ( ’ah iitta), 1934 
Ileseanliiii Sugai Ihoblems and Ctihsatnm 
of By-inoduets. 1934, Possjliilities of l)e- 
\elopnieiit ot the Sugar Indiisti v in Bengal. 
1934 ; Single Siigai-sellnig Digiinisatuai, 
1931 , Sugar Industry and tlic Problems ot 
'Fianspoit, 1934 Address v/o ludiiiii 
Chambei of Commerce, 135, Caniilu-; 
Stieet. Calcutta, India. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand, Bar-at- 
Law (Inner Temple), b. 2nd October 186' » 
Educ. at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, and London 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, ami 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulanc,e Corps during the Boer War ami 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the gre.it 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement. 
(1918-19) and the non-eooperation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself wit I 
the Khilafat agitation, (1919-21). Has chain 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notabl' 
those in South and East Africa, ^ntencc' 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in Manh 
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1922; released, Feb. 4th, 1924. President of | 
the Indian National Congress, 1925. , 
Inaugurated campaign for breach of the Salt 
Laws, April, ]930. Interned, 5th May, 1930 
and released 26th January 1931. Delegate to 
the Hound Table (’onference, 1931. Im- 
prisoned, January 1932 ; released on May 8th, 
1933. Publications' “Indian Horae Rule,” 

” Universal-Dawn,** “ Young India,*’ Nava 
Jlvan ** (Hindi and Gujarati) Address . 
Wardha, C P. 1 


GANDHI, NAGARPAS PURtSHOTTAM, M.A.,! 
B.Sc., A. R. S. M.. D. I. C.. F. G. S., M. Inst. ! 
M. M., University Professor ami Head of 1 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, I 
Benares Hindu University, Benares ; s. of late • 
Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi of lAmbdlj 
(Kathiawar); 6. 22nd December 1886. m,. 1906, 
Shlvkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar J^ahihand, 
Ranpur ; Educ : Bahauddin College, Juna- 1 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay. Imperial 
(’ollege of Science and Technology, London, j 
.Tninod Messrs. *J’ata Iron and Steel Co., I 
1915; General Manager, Messrs. Tata Sons! 
J^td., in Tavoy (Lower Burma) w'here wolfram | 
and tin mining was earriotl on duilng the 
Great War, (1 910-1 91 9) ; University Professoi i 
and Head of the Department of Mining and j 
Metallurgy. Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 ; President, Geolog\ Section ot th(‘ 
Indian Science Congiess, 19.33 .Ir/r/rcs’v | 
Hindu Thuveisjtv. Benares j 

GANGARAMA KAULA, B.A., C.I.E. ( June | 
3 930) , l.A. & A.8 , Rotired Controller of Civil | 
Accounts, b. 9 May 1877, m. to Bhagyabharce j 
Wanchoo of Lahore and Delhi. Educ' Central j 
Model School, Lahore and Government College, 
Lahon*. Entered the service of Government ' 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
Works Accounts, 1896; ro.se to the rank of 
Accountant- Genera I, 1921 ; Accountant- 
General, Central Revenues, New Delhi, 1925- 
1928; Director, Railway Audit, New Delhi 1 
and Simla, 1929-30 ; Controller, Civil Accounts, j 
New Delhi and Simla, 1930-32 ; appoiiite<l to 
officiate as Auditor-General from September 
1930 to January 1931; Member, Posts and j 
I’elegraphs Accounts, Enquiry Ciommittee, ‘ 
3931 ; Member, Bombay Reorganisation 
Tommittee, 19.32, Mernbei, Sind Admlui.stia- 
tive I’oinmittee, 19.33-34 , Acting ll<morary 
Treasurer, Indian Red (’loss Society 
and St John Ambiilauce Association 
(Indian (’ouncil) (1933); Jlonoraiy 
'I’reasurer, Indian Public Scliools Society; 
Honorary Treasurer, All-India Women’s Edu- 
cation Fund Association. Piddicntions ’ 
Several departmental codes, manuals and 
reports. Address : New Delhi and Simla. 

GANGULI, Suprakash, Artist, M.R.A.S., 
F.R.S.A. (Lond.), Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda. 6. 8tb May 
1886. m. Srimati Tanujabala Devi 
Educ. ‘ Doveton College, Calcutta, sub- 
sequently visited Europe chiefly for 
the study of Fine Arts and Archaeology. ! 
He held a temporary post in the Imperial 
Archaeological Survey under late Dr. B. 
B. Spooner, Dy, Director-General of 
Archaeology in India. Here he spent 


about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing audlisting of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Publica- 
lions Dcsciiptive Guide to the Baioda 
Museum and Ait (hilleiy. Undei pie]iara- 
tioii 1. A in(inogiM}ih on Rags and 
Raginis wdb 36 <‘oloiir le productions 
of oI<i ]»aintmgs 2 A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
trations. 3. A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving in Gujarat. 4. Moghul tey- 
tlles. 5. Lacquer uork in India. Address: 
Pii.shpabag, Baroda. 

GARBETT, CoLiN Campbell, B.A., LL.B., 
F.R G.S., C S I M935' ; C.I.E (1 917) ; C.M G. 
(1 922); (^lief Secretary to (jovei nment, Punjab. 
h. 22 Mav 18.S1. Marjoiio .losepblne. 

Kaiser- 1 -Hind, 19.33 d. of late Lt -t\)l, 
Maynard, T.M S. Edur King William’s 
(\)llegc, Isle of Man liowing, Cricket and 
Football Colours (Captain). V^ictor Lu- 
(lonim, .Tesus College, (’aml)ridge Senior 
Hcholai. Footiiall, Athletic and Ilowing Colours 
Victor Ludoi.iin, BA. (Ist Class Hons,); 
Classics, 1903; (2nd Class), 1904; 

l.C.S , 1904, Asst Censor, 1915, Revenue 
(jomniis.si(mor, Mesopotamia, and also Admi- 
nistrator, Agricultural Development Scheme 
(Military), 1017 (<iespatchi‘s twice), Assistant 
Secretory, India v)fhee, 1919-20; Secretary, 
High (Jommissionei, Iraip 1920-22, roturm*d 
to India, 1 922 , Di'puty Commisslonor, Attoi'k, 
1925-29; Rawalpindi, 1929; Chief Secretary 
to Government, Ihinjab, 1931. Address: 
Punjab Civil Seciotariat, Jialiore/ Simla 

GARRETT, JOSEPH Hugh, B.A (Cantab.), 
C.S.l (.Ian 19.51). Oltg Chief Secretary to 
the Government ot Bombay, b 22 June, 18K0 
Educ Highgate Sdiool and Gonvilh' and Cains 
College, Cambridge. Served in Bombay as 
Asstt. Collector and Magistrate and Asstt. 
Settlement Officer, Deputy CoTnrnis.sioner of 
Salt and Excise, Northern Division, Dec. 
1919 : Offg. Collector and District M.agi.strate 
and Political Agent, Jan. 1921 ; Offg. Gollr. 
and Taliikdari Settlement Officer, .Tiino 1923 
and again Juno 1925 ; conflrinod, .Tan. 1926 ; 
Offg. Cominissioner, March 1925 and again 
Fehinary 1926 and again M.iieh 1929-31, 
Ag Chief Secretary to Government ot Bombay, 
Political and Rcioims Depaitment, 1933. 

Again CoiiimissioiK'i , Northein DivKsloii, 
July 1933-31, Membei, Bombay Begis. 
f'ouiicil, 1929-31 and 1933-.34. Address: 

Secretanat. Bombay 

GAIJBA, Kii\Lib Lattf, formerly 

Kanhaya Lal, B A., LL.B (Cantab.), 
1920, Barrlstor-at-Law. h. 28th August 185>9. 

I m Husnara Aziz Ahmed, d. of late Aziz Ahmed, 

I Bar-at-Law Converted to Islam in 1933. 

! Educ ' l^ivately and at Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Member, Committee, (‘ambridge Union 
Society, (1920) Associated with many Joint 
Stock enterprises as Director ; Lahore 

Electric Co , Ltd , The Bharat Insurance 
Co., LUl., etc. Ih-esident, Punjab Flying 
Club, 1932-33; Ex- President, Punjab Jour- 
nalists’ Association, (1922) ; Member, N. 
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W. If-. Advisory Commiftoo ; and Momlx-r, • 
MamiKinjj CoininiMi-f of tiu* Irwin rivint' 
Fund, (inSl) Publications • Loono, (1921) ; 
Undo Siiarn, 17th Ed , (1<>29) ; JI U. or tho 
PatindoKV of riinccs, 4th Ed., (1930),, 
The I’rophct of the Ilescrt, (1934). Adilress- 
Aikman Jload, Laliore. 

GKDDiS, Andrew, T. P., James Finlay & Co., , 
Limited, b. 11th July 1886. w. Jean IJaikie 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, (ieorRe Square, Edin- j 
burf?h. Educ : George Watson's College, I 
Edinburgii. Joined James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
Uombay, 1907 ; Chairman, The Kinlay Mills, 
Ltd., the Siirya Mill, Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold 
Mohiir Mills, Ltd., Director, Lank of India, 
Chairman, Lorniiay Millowncrs* Associatnui, 
1926 ; Millowners’ Association's rej)ieaontativc 
on Port Tiust G I. J*. llailwav A<lvisorv 
(^ommitt(‘e, also Director, East India Cotton 
Association Address ’ Sudama Villa, JS’cpcaii 
Sea lioad, Malabar JIill. 

GENNINGS, John frkdertck, C. L. E 
(1933); Lar-at- Law (Middle Tem])le, 1911); 
Commissioner of Labour and Director oi 
Information, Uombay, Commissiom'r 
of Workmen’s Compensation and Chief 
(!oneihation Olliier h. 21 Sept., IKS.') ' 
m. Edith d. ot 'I', J. Wallis, Esq , of Crovdon, 
Surrey and Aldi'hurgh, Siillolk Ednc * 
Aske’s iiatcham and Dulwich Enteied 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs of the Mouunci Leader, 
Star, Datly Mail and J)ailif Teteifraph Armv 
(2/r)th Lulls, and 11. G. A ), 191.'>-19l9 ; War 
Grace. M. I. 7 b, Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1910 to Fob. 1917. Jhrector ot Informa- 
tion, Dec. 1920; Ag Director of tlie liubour 
Ollice in addition, .Inly 192.5 to March 1926 
Since tliat date in ciiarge of combined 
ofhees as Commissioner of J^ahour and Director 
of Information. Address Secretariat, Lombay 

CHOSE, Tin<3 ITon’tile Mr. JrsTirE Svrat 
Kujmak. l.C S , M A (Cantab ) ; J’liisne Judge, 
High f'oiiit of ,1 lid lea till e, Calciifta. b. 3id 
.liilv JS70 ni L(‘lle, d ol Mi De, M. V , 
JCS Edac : i’lesidencv College, Cailciitta , 
Tiinity College, Cambridge; Inner Temple. 
Eondon Magistiate, Lengal ; Distint and 
Ses.sion Judge, Aitmg Puimic Judge, High 
Couit, Calcutta, J928, (Oidiinied J929. 
Address : 7, Loudon Stieet, tlahutla. 

GHUZNAVI OF DildT'AR, The Hon Alhadj 
Nawar Laiiadlu Sir Audelkehiji Anr 
Ahmed Khan, Kt. (1928), M.L.C., Zemlndai 
and Land-owner ; Member, Executive Council , 
Government of Lengal. b. 2.5 Augu^-t 
1872. m. Nawab Legum Lady Saideimessa 
Khaniim, 1894. Educ: St. Peter’s School. Ex- 
mouth, Devonshire Messrs. Wren and Gmnev’s 
Institution, London. Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany). Ketunicd to 
India, 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Kliaii 
Ghuznin Lohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin ladianl. tlie last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Lengal. Ilepresented the whole of ' 
E. L. <fe Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in tne old Imperial Legislative 
Council, (1909-12). Lepresented the whole 
ot Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy’s 
Council (1913-lC). Was sent on a ixilitical ^ 


mission to the Court of ex- King Hussein oi 
Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Trallie, 
(1913). Entered Lengal Jjogislativc Council, 
192,‘i and 1926. Appointed Minister, Govern- 
ment of Lengal, in 1924 and again in 1927. 
Exempted from the Indian Anns Act in 1925. 
Elected Chairman. Lengal Provincial Simon 
Committee in 1 928 and General (3haiiman ot 
all I’rovineinl Simon Committees In March 
1929. Appointed Member, Executive Council, 
Bengal Governmiirif , April 1929 Author ot 
“Pilgiim Tralhe to lledjnz and Palestine” 
“Moslem Education in Leng.il ” and othei 
viorks Has one son (Alhadj Mr I. S. Iv 
Glnizna\i, L Se ) and four daugliteis 
Address ' North Uoiis(‘, Dilduar, Myinensingh ; 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta Ixdiam Manoi, 
Lohaiii-Sagaidighi, Myinensingh, Li'iigal 

GILSON, LAYMOND Evklyn, CT.E (1924) 
ICS Commissioner iii Sind h 10th 0(t 
1S78 wi Ist 192.5 Mrs. Ethe Ken Gordin 
(died 1920), 2ii(llv, 1927, Mis Gicta Twiss 
Edac * Winchester College and Now College. 
Oxford. Entered ICS, 1901 and hecame 
Asstt Collect Ol, 1902 ; Superintendent, Land 
Lecord.s and Ib'gistraf ion, Sind, 19015, 
Colonization Otlicei, Jainnio Canal, 1909 
Asstt Commission(>r in Sind and Sind hi 
Tianslator to Government, 1910; Private 
Sccrctaiv to Governor of Bombay, 1912. 
Asstt Colleef.or, Gujaiat, 1914, Colleetoi 
in Guj.ii.it and Sind, 1916; Ading Commis- 
sumei HI Sind in 1923 and 1929, Commis- 
sioner in Sind, 1931. Address: Karachi. 

GIDHOUIl, Mah\raja Bahadur Chandri 
Moxtleshwau Prasad Singh, Mahara.t \ 
Bahadur op Gidhouk. h. 1890 
Has been a Momlier of District Board 
Monghyr; Vice-Ch.airman, Local Board and 
an Honoraiy Magistrate with independent 
powers (to try cases singly). Member ol 
Legislative Council, Bihar and Oiissa, sim i 
1920-1926 Life Vice-President, Bihar Land* 
liolder’s Association, Patna, President, Divi- 
sional lAind-holdcrs’ Association, Bhagalpore 
Prc.udciit, Baidyanath 'Iciiiple Committee and 
seheme of Management. Ascended the Gad. 
on 21st November 1923. Title of Maharaj.i 
Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, has a son 
and heir — Maharaj Kumar Chandra Chooi 
Singh. Address: Srivillaa, Gidhour, Distint 
Mongh> I , N o 9/3, IT uugerford Street, ( ialeuti.i 

GIDNEY, Sir Henry Aldert John, Kt. (1931 1 
LT,-Cor..,l.M.S. (retired) ; F.L S .F.B.C.S I-. , 
D.O (Oxon.), F.L.S.A. (London); D.F.L 
(Cnntab.), M.L.A.J V. Ophthalmic Surgeon 
6. 9 June 1873 Ldar Baldwin's High SehonI 
Langaloie St. Petei 's, Lninhay, and at C.C 
eiitta, Edinbuigh It t'ollege, Univeisil 
(’ollege Hosjutal, London, C.iniluedge an 
Oxtord’ Post, Gijiiluati Eeetuiei in Ophthai 
iiiology, Oxford University (1911), Entere. 
l.xM.S., 1898. Served in China Exp' 
ditiOTi, 1900-01. N. E. Frontier, I9l3 N. V 
Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded), and (tFc t 
W%ii, 1914-1918; Piosidcnt-iii-t’he 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Europe.o 
Association, All-liulia and Burma. Lead, 
of Anglo-Tudlan Deputation to England, 192 
Aeeiedited leader of the Domiciled Coi 
munlty in India and Luiina; Memhei 
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A^si'iiibly : Assistant (V»uiuu^- 

sionoi, JloN.il (‘ointmssion t)n Laljoiuiii India; ; 
Anglo-Indian Ilclcgato to tlio tlnci* Indian 
lloiind Tabl<‘ Contoicncos, London ; MembtT, 
Indian Sandhuist ('oinnutlce ; Ass(\s.sorto all 
four tjro\ornm('nt of India Ilotioncliniont Sub- 
Commifctei's (1031) ; iVlombcT, Joint Pailia- 
nientary Cominittot', 1033. Address : 87-A, 
Park Street, Caloutla. 

GILBEltT-I.ODGEjCAPTAiN Edward Morton, 
E.S.I., I’.I.A., I’.A 3., M.T.r.I., j.r. ! 

ITon. I’lesideiny Magistiatc , b. 23 Jan. [ 
1880. in. May d. ot Thomas Spenoer, 1 
Esq. of Norwood, London, S. E. Educ ‘ at} 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, Australia. Private practice 
Jioudon, 1003-1014, Jtoyal Engineer, 
April 1015 —May 1020,tlien retiiiug to ltescr^ e ' 
with lank of (Uptain and is now on letired 
list ; Asst. Land Acquisition Olhcei, liombay, 
May-Nov. 1020; Land Manager and 
(Vmsniling Smvevor to (lovt Di'velopincnt 
Diieelorate, Nov. 1 020 to Ei'e J 025 Address 
Jin])Joveinent 'J'lust Jiuildiiig, E^jJanade 
poad, Jioinliay. 

ClbES, MA.I()Il-(tK\EJl\L EDVNARD T)0|J(5Ii4S, 

(' n. (1032) : G.M U. (1010), I) s O. (fOid), 

Aineiie.in D S !M (1010); ADC to the 
King (1030-31 ), Maioi-Geneial, Ca^abv in 
India b !3th Oetobei 1870 m Eilei-n 
(liahani Diiigwall-J'’oid\ i e, d of late C. (5 
Dingwall-EoidM'o and Mis .1 F. Dairy 
Ednv : Mailborough College, and P. M.C, 
SandUnist loincd King's Shioj>shiie D.l. 
I8t»0, ti.instened to Sdiate lloise, 1 001 , 

]) s e 1012, Cleat Wai in tiaiKe, 1014-18 
(1 tunes nuaitioned in di'spatehes — D.S.O.; 
Dt Lt.-Col , C ]M C , AiniMuan DSM), 
tiaiislcired to K C () , Cential India Hoise, 
1010 , Instlintoi, Stall (Viilege, Quetta, 1021-24 
Conmiandod 4tli (See unileiab.id) Cav.ihy; 
Diigade, 1025-2(» and 3i(l (Mi-iiut) Cavaln i 
JWigade, 102()-20, Diiei'toi of Militacv 
Dpeiutioiis ; Adiiv 3Iea<l(piaitejs, India,' 
1030-31 , Maioi-tleneial, CaNaliv in India,! 
1031. Addles^ Aiin> lleadquaiteis, Jndia, 
Delhi and Siinla 


GILANCY, SIR Keginald Isidore Robert, 
Iv t; l K (1028). C.S.I. (1021), Member of the 
India Connell. *. 1874 ; m. Helen Adelaide, 
d. ol Edward Miles, Bowen House. 
Educ.: Clifton College; Christ Church. 
Oxtoul, Entered I.C.S., 1896 ; Settlement 
Olbcer, Bannu, 1903; Eiiiance Member 
of Council, u. E. H. the Nizam's 
Government, 1011-1021 ; Resident in 
Baroda, 1022; President of the Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1023 , Agent to the Govcinoi-Geniual, 
Cential India, 1021-20: Ch-iirman, H, E H. 
the Nizam’s State Raihva\ lioard, 1030; 
Member of the India Council, 1931. Address : 
India Ulhce, London. 

ILANVILLE, Sir Oscar James Laudner, De 
(S e.c undei De G anville ) 

JOTvtrLCiriKl) iVAJtANG, The Hon'ree Dr., 
M A , PhD, P.ai-at F«i\v , Mmistd, I’unjab 
tloM'rnment, J.abore /j. J5 Nov 1878. Educ’ 
Pimiab rniieiMtv, Cab ntt.i Cmxeisitv, Oxiord 
UniNei.sity and Dern llniieiMti NNas I’lo- 
tessoi and Dam^L'i l^ubhattions Tin; 
Mess,igc ot tbe A'edas and Traiisformatioii ot 
Sikhism Addiess ' 5, Moiitgoineiy Road, 
l^abore 

GOLDSMITH, Rev. Malcolm Georoe, Mis- 
sionary ot C M.S ill Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan h. 1849. Educ. : ICi'iisington Pro 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge Ordained, 1872; CMS. 
Missionary, Madias, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75; rniicipal, Harris School .Madras, 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-09, Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905 Address: Royapet 
House, Royapettali , Madras. 

GOIIDON, lARE D V (0\oii ), Cl K (lO’U), 
Meiiibei oi till K\ifutt\i> Cuiimd ol * be 
CoNeliue* CP b 2s I’l b IsS} tn Kllb.is 
Editb Napie) (I'.d2),f/ 10 I I . Ito'-s.ill 

i'ihI ()u<‘cn’s College Oxbud .loiiied ICS 
-b/f/iess N.igpui , C P. 


O’lNWALA, SIR I’ADAMJl I’ESTDNJI, KT. (1027), j 
D A. (lii'.t. Tiijios, Cninbiidge), Dairistei-; 
at l^aw , Ailvisei to Swedish Match Co ; 
ot Stoekholm and Mesteiii India Mate b j 
«'o. Bonibn b. Nov. 1875, m Eiciiuv; 
liezonji. Educ: Goit High School and; 
Gujaiat College, Ahmedabad, Tiiiutv Hall, I 
( -'.imbiidgi', C.dk’d t o the Bar, 1800; Adxocute, j 
<'liief Court of Lmver Biuma, 1005 : Asstt | 
<-'o\t. AdAoeate, 101.5, Sccictaiv, Legislative! 
Couiieil, Binma, 1016, resigned, 102t),l 
Piesident, Rangoon Miinieipal Corpor.ition, 
1022-23 ; Member Legislative Assembly, 
1021-23 ; MenilKi, Indian Taiilt Board, 
1023; i’lesJdcnt, 1 020- J 030. Re'.igned July 
1030; Delegate, 111! penal Conlereme, 1030, 
di'Uiber, Round Table Conlerenee, 1031 , 

' >ttaw'a Conteience, 10:}2 , World Ei onoirde 
* onferaiiec 1033 Address: 38, ihde Park, 
Cate, London, S. AV 7. 

*c \NCr, Bertrand James, C.S.T. (1033), c I E. 

' 1024), Politieal Secretary to the Government j 
'1 India, Eoicign and PoIit.icMl Department { 

' ‘list December 1882. in 1014, Grace Steele. 
bduc : Chiton; Monmouth, E\l ter College, I 
•xford, Indian Civil Surviec, Address. Delhi 
. ud SiuiU. I 


GOSWAMT, Komar Tulsi Chandra, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Zcnundai Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Son ot Raja Kisorilal Goswami 
of Scraiupore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
eiitive Council, b. 1808. Educ ' Picsidciicy 
College, Caleutt.i, Oxford and J'ans. Dele- 
gate eleitcd )>y the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly torejiresent India at the August Session 
(1S128) ot the Einjaie Pailianientary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Si ctiou. A ddress : Tlit* Raj Baree, Serani- 
pore , Rainey Park, Ballygungc, Calcutta , 
Kamachlia, Benares ; Pun. 

GOULD, llEiinEKT Ross, Ji A. (Oxon.); CT IL 
Indian Civil Seiviie b 17th April, 
1SS7, iH. Eloieiue. Mary Butlei. Educ 
ChiUtoii College, Biaseiioso College, 
Oxtoid. Ariived RoinbavclOll . Asst Collr., 
Dharvvai, Canaia, Jjarkhaiia, lOlJ-lO, 
Mihtaiv SeiMce, J A R.O , 1016-1010 , As.st. 
Colli ,Sholaf.ui, 1010; J)y. Commissioiiei, 
1 [ipei Sind Eiontior, 1020-23 , Colli. 
Sholapni,! 02 M 028, Colli., Poona, 1020, 
Ihivate Seeielai> to Govunoi (Acting), 
1020-30 Address: Bombay and Poona. 
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GOUK, Sir Haei Singh, Kt. (I9i45), M.A., D. 
Litt., D,C.L., LL.I)., Member of the Legis- 
lative AHsernbly, Barrister-at-Law. 6.26 Nov- 
1872. Jiduc.: Govt. Glyh School, Saugor; 
Hislop Coll., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and Hon. D. 
Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed Ist May 
1024-1026. Member of Indian Central Com- 
mittee, Leader of the National Party In the 
Assembly and Leader of the Opposition ; 
Delegate to the Joint Cormnithio ot 
Parliament, 10:i3, Hon. Member oftlioAntho- 
ntcum Club, National Liboial Chib and British 
Empire Society. Publications : Law of transfer 
in British India, 8 vols. (6th Edition) , Penal 
Law of British India. 2 vols. (4th Edition) ; 
Hindu Code (3rd Edition). The Spirit of 
Buddhism; (4th reprint) , His only Love; 
Kandom Rhymes and other poems. Address : 
Nagpur, C. P. 

(JOVINDOSS CHATIIOOBIillOOl ADOSS, 
DiWAN IUhADUK, Iilx-M. 6 20 Feb I.S7K * 
beading Indian Mereiiant. m Madia'?, Senioi 
Partner ol Messrs Chatlioorhhoojadoss Miooe 
saldoss and Hons; SheidV ot Madi.as lor the 
year ION; Piesnif (><1 tlie eity ol Madra*^ 
wilh a statue ot II M the K iii'j-Einiieroi. 
President, Ihe Soiitliern India ('hamber oi 
Commeree ; Viei'-I’resident ol tlu' S P. (’ A , 
One ol the toimders ol and lor a long time 
Direelor ol the Indian hank. ]..td , AVas tor 
several yeais a Trustee ol the Madias Pori 
Trust , threetoj, MadiasTelejitione Co , Ltd , 
Diivetor, Madras City Co-operati\e Hank , 
i*resi<lent, Hindu Central C'ommittee, Madras; 
and Vice-President, Servants ol Dhatm, 
Society, Madias, Addn’Sh : 459, Mint Htieet, 
Park Tow'ii, Madias. 

GOWAN , SiH Hyde CiiARENDON, B,A. (Oxon.) 
V.l).. C.I.IL (I92H), C.SL (1932), K (\H.J 
(1933) , J.P., I C.S., Governor, Central Pin 
vineoH, Sept 1 ih 3 , h 4 July 1878 m. Edic 
Gowan (nee Biown). 1905. Edur . at Elstle 
School, 18H0-J892, Rugby School, 1892-1897. 
Now College, Oxford, 1897-1901 ; Univ. Col., 
l/)iidon, 1901-1902. Undei Secretary to C. P. 
Govt., 1904-08 ; olfi dated as Under Secretary 
Commerce and Industries Dejiartment 

Government of India, July to Nov. 1908, 
Settlement Ollicer, Hoshangabad District 
1913-18; Financial Secretary to Govt. 
C P., 1918-1921 ; Dy. Commissioner, Nagpur 
1923-25 ; Financial Secretary to Govt. 
1925-27 ; Chief Secretary, March 1927 ; 

He venue and Finance Member, C. P. 
Governnieiit, July 1932. Address Nagpur. 

GRAHAM, Sir LANCELOT, M.A. (Oxon.), 
K.C.I.E. (1930), Bar-at-Law ; C.I.E. (1924) ; 
I. 0. S., Secretary Legislative Depart- 
ment, Government of India (1924), b 18 
April 1880, m. Olive Bertha Maurice. Educ: 
St. Paul’s School, London and Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1904; Asstt. Collector, 1904; Asstt. Judge, 
1908 ; Asstt. Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 
1911 : Judicial Asstt., Kathiawar, 1913 ; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921. Address : Delhi and 
Simla. 


GllAHAME, V^ILLIAM Fitzwilliam, I.C.S., Pro- 
vincial Art Officer, Supdt. of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provincial Training Officer since 
1925. b. 1871. m. 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 
U. S. A. Educ.: at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt. and Pol. 
Offlcir, S. Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb. 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P. O., 
8. S. S. from 1922-25. Address : Pegu Club, 
Rangoon. 

GRAVELY, Fkedeuic Henry, D.Sc., F A.S.B., 
Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras, b. 7th Dec. 1885. m. Laura Balling. 
Educ: Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ. of Manchester. Demonstrator 
In Zoology, Victoria Univ. of Manchester. 
Asstt. Superintendent, Indian Museum, 
Calciitla , Asstt Superintondont, Zoolovrical 
Survey of Indio. SuiM'iiiitendcnt, Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras J*Hbhrahons 

\arjoiis i) 0 ])ers mostly in Hie Keeords and 
Memoirs of Ihc Indian Museum and in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum. 
Address Museum House, Egmore, Madras. 

GRAY, Alkxander George, J.P. (1918); 
Manager, Jiank of India, Ltd , Vicc-Pre,sidpiit, 
Indian Institute of Bankers, b. 1884, m. Diilce 
Muriel Fanny Wild, 1922. Edu“. : 
Macclesfield Grammar School, Parrs Bank, 
Ltd., Manchester and Jlistrict ; arrived India, 
1905 ; entered service of the Bank of India, 
Ltd., 1908 Address : 88, Ncjican Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GREEN, Sir Alan Michael, Kt (1935) ; M.A 
(Oxon), C.I.E. (1933), I.C.S. Deputy High 
Commissioner for India, (1930) ; 6.11 April 
1885. m. Joan, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. D. Elkin, (1919). Educ. : St. Paul’s School, 
London, Lincoln College, Oxford. Joined 
LC.S. in 1909. Address : India House, 
AldwicJi London, W. C. 2. Meads, Frithsden 
Copse, Bcrkliamsted, Herts. 

GR1EV15, Robert George, Hon. Mods. Lit 
Hum., (’ r E. (1930) ; Acting Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras. 6. ]8th October 
J881. Educ. : Fettes Oxford. Indian 
Educational Service. Address: Old College, 
Nungambakkam, Madras. 

GRIFFITH, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Ralph 
Edwin Hotchkin, K (\S.1 , C I.E , Governor, 
North-W(‘st Frontier Piovinee. 6. 4 March 
1882. m Pauline, d of Colonel A.P. Westlake, 
late 26tli K. G. O. Light Cavalry. Educ 
Blundells School and R.M.t: , Sandhurst. 
Address : Government House, Peshawar. 

GRIGG, SIR (Percy) James, K.C.B , Fmanei* 
MeinlKir of Government of India since 1934 
6. 16 Dee. 1890. e. s. of Frank Alfred Grigg 
»n. 1 919 Gi'rtnide (ffiarlotti’, y. d of Rev. G. F 
Hough. Educ. : Bournemouth School ; St 
Jolin’s College, Cambridgi', Wrangler, Mathe- 
matical Tripos ; appointed to Treasury, 1913 , 
served R.G.A., 191.5-18; Principal l*rivati 
Secretary to successive Chancellors of tlu 
Exchequer, 1921-1930; Chaiiman, Board of 
Customs and Excise, Nov. 1930 ; Chairman 
Board of Inland Revenue, 1930-34; Finance 
McmlK'r, Government of India, 1034 
Address: GoAenuucut of India, Simla aiul 
Delhi. 
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GULAB SINGH, llEis, Sardar, Ex. M.L.A.,i 
M anagiag Director, Punjab 2iamindars’ Bank. l 
Ltd,, Lyallpiir, and Landlord, b March 1806, j 
m, d, of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Rds ot j 
Lyallpur. Educ. : Government Coll., Lahore. • 
Headmaster, Govt. Sand eman High School, ' 
Quetta, for 10 years ; Member, Lyallpur and . 
Quecta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall* i 
pur, and Pres, of several co-operative credit j 
societies and associations and elected as mcni' I 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920, and re-', 
('looted in 1923 and re-elected in 1926 un- ' 
opposed Member, Finance Committee, Gov- j 
eminent of India. Hon. Magte., Lyallpur,. 
for 9 years. Addresn : Bhawaua Bazar, 
Lyallpur, Punjab. 

GULAMJILANI, BULIKHAN, SARDAR, NAWAB; 
OP WAI. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a ' 
Treaty Chief. 6. 28 July 1888. m. sister of 11 . II . i 
'riK' IS.iWiil) Saht'l) li.ili.xlur of laoiu.son .viid ; 
lioji, \.UA.ib/ada Saudntl'lm ll!U(l.ii EdKv | 
Itajkiimar College, Itajkot. Served In the; 
imperial Cadet Corps tor two years, 1906-08 ; I 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis.' 
Council ; and Member, Legislative Aasem- J 
bly, 1921-1923 , as elected Vice-President J 
Bombay ]*residency Muslim League and is I 
permanent President of Satara District i 
Anjuman Islam, ajipointed Hon. A.D.C. to II.; 
E. the Governor ot Bombay iii 1929 Pr**siJf'nt' 
of the State Council, .Taoia SLitc, 30th .Inly, i 
19.30, foi ihicc months after whhh lc^lgllc(l ; 
Address . Tlie J’aliice, Wai, District Satara. 

GbLLlLAND, Colin Campbeli, Sccivtarv and i 
Clt'rk ottheCouise and staitci , W(“'tcni India' 
Tuil Club Ltd b 2nd l)c(‘('inb('r 1892 w, 
Margaiet Patiicia (tullilaud (ncc Dcmdiy) i 
Educ : Oundlc School Joined F W llcilgcis , 
(V: Co., London, 1912 ; Cahnitta, 10J t-I5 ,scivc(l ' 
Mith Indian Ca vail V, t9J5-i919: saw active ^ 
service with 32Tid Lancers, Iraq, 1916 and ■ 
1918-19; with Croft and Foibos, 1919-29 | 
J’aitner, Ciott and Foibcs, Exchange Jiiokeis, 
Bombay, scived as mombei of Committee,' 
Ctiambei of CommeK'o, lioinbay, 1929 , | 
joined W. I. T. C. a'- Asst. Secretary, Nov ; 
192t) Address : 5, Burnett lload, J*oona. i 

(MIPTA, Satisii Chavdha, C T E (1932), i 
lUi-at-J^aw; S(‘ei('taiy, Legi''lati\e Asseinblj j 
l)('partment. b. 10 ScjiGunber 1870 m ; 
''e(-ond (/ of tlu? late Mr K N. Roy, Statutory 1 
Civil Servi(!C. Educ: London. Assistant I 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative (Jouneil, 1910-14, | 
subseqimntly Dy. SeiTclary and Joint Secy.,’ 
Legislative Department, Govoinment of India. ■ 
Xppointed Secrctaiy, JiOgislativc A^'Senibly , 
Department, 1929. Address: 0, Yoik 
Jdaec, New Delhi. ’ 

> ' W ALlOll, His Highness Maharaja Mukhtar I 
PL-MtJJiK Azim-lJl-lqtidur, ilali-ush-sluui, j 
Wala Shikoh, Mohatasbaui-i-I>auran, Umdat- j 
Ml- Umra, Maharajadluraja- Hisamus-Saltanat | 
JiWAjiRAO SciNDl A AM jah Bahadur Shrinath,| 
Mausui-i-Zaman, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i-3faIik-i- j 
Uauzzam-i-Bafl-ud-Darja-i- Inlglstan b. 20th ; 
lime 1916. Simeeedod to tlie gadi iu\ .^»Ui j 
lime 192.5 Address . Jal Bilas Palace, Gw.ilior : 

5 IBIB-UL-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, Khan! 
Bahadur sir Muhammad. Kt. (1922), 
h.C. 8.1.(1927), K.C.I.E. (1924), C.l.E. (1020), 
Dewan of Travancore. b. Sept. 22. 1869.' 

36 


in India, 


m. Sadathun Nisa Begum. Educ,: Zilla 
High School, Saidapet. Joined the Bar m 
1888; in 1897 was presented C'ertlllcato of 
Honour on the occasion of Golden Jubilee 
of the late Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria ; from 1901 devot«»d whole time to 
local self-government and hold the position 
of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres., Dist. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905; Member, IjCgislative Council; 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; was Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Jloyal Comnin. on Decen- 
tralisation and also before J’ublic Services 
Comma., served as a co-opted member on 
llefornis Committev’, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1923 -March 1924. Memboi ol Council 
(d the Governor of Madras, 1920-1924. 
Mcinbci of tlie Viceroy’s Cornual, 19J.’i-1930. 
Ijcadcr of the Indian* Delegation to South 
Atnca, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Deh'- 
gation to the Lt^aguo of Nations (1929). 
Address: Trivandrum. 

HAIDER KARRARJAFIU, SyED,Ex. Member. 
Legis. Assembly and Asstt. Managei, Couit ot 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. b. 8 Nov^ 1879. 
Married. Educ,: Collegiate School, Balram- 
pnr, M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mistri's Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Gcnda Dist. Board, foi six years; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 years; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 20 
years; Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
Co'Oiierativo Bank; Member, SUnding 
Commit tec, All-India Slua Conlcronce ; 
Trustee, Sbia Coll., Lucknow; Pre^ldimt 
and Trustee of the Balrampur Gills’ Scliool. 
Address: Balrampur, Dnt. Gonda (U.P.). 

HAIG, Sir llAittiY Giiaham, K C S I., C I.K 
(192.3), > C S I. (J930i; Govciiati ot Ha 
Cnitcd Piovmcch b.\:l Aptil 1S8J m t<> 
Violet Mav Dcas, (/ of J Dc.is, !,(’ S (ictiK'd) 
Educ.: Wmolu'sti'T arul Ni'w Colli'gi's, Oxford. 
Eiit(*rcd T (5.S., 190.'), Umlcr-Sciactaiy to 
Govt,, I). P., 1910 12 ; Indian Army Ui'scivc 
ot Officcis, 19ir>-I9l9 , Deputy SccK'tary to 
Govt of India, Fmanci' Di'pt , 1920; Sccy., 
Commi.ssion, 1921-22 ; atlaclual Li'c 
CoramissKni, 1923-24 I’riv.itc Secretary to 
A’^icoioy, 192.5; Sccictaiy to Guvernmunt ot 
India, Jfonic Dt'pt . 1926-30, Home Member, 
Govt ot liain, 19 50 }l (toveinoi oi D I' 
SiiK'c Dei I (», ItML Adiftess' Goveinoi’s 
Cami) (D P.). 

HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, KiiAN Bahadur (1926), 
M.L A. J’lopnctoi ot J’loiiccr Arms Co., 
Meerut, During Gr(*at Balkan War 
(1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Red Crescent Fund ; during Great War 
(1918) worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonincnt War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. I'Jectcd 
in 1916 to Mc(*riit Municipal Board; 
rc-clcttcd m 1919 elected in 1920 to Legis- 
lative Assembly, le-elected in 1023, le- 
clectt*d uii()]>posed iii 1 9 JO Eli'ti'd to Rail- 
way Kmame Conmiittei ,19.11 and to St.andmg 
Comiuittei^ tor Jhlgrimage to Hedja/, 193 1 as 
well as to Fuel Oil Committee and to the 
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CommittcR In the Department of Education, 
Health and J^nds to the Government of 
India. Appoint(‘d in 1922 to bench 
of Hon. Magistrates; appointed 1927 
diairman, G a n t o n m e n t H e n c h 
empowered “ Eirst f'lasB ” 1 929. Elected in 
1922, Hon. Secretary to the Central Haj 
Committee of India. Elected unopp(»ficd In 
1927 to Cantonment Board ; re-elected un- 
opiiOHcd in 1928 ; elected Vice-l*re8ident 
ol J*roliibitu)n LeaiJiuj of India. l*resident ot 
Meerut Cantonnuuit Besidents’ Association ; 
i:icetcd President of Mercantile AKsociation 
and Elected Vn'sident, V. P. Punjabi 
Sowdanar Committee AdAlresa ; “ Pioneer 

House,” Meerut Cantonment. 

HAK8AU, Col. Sir Kailas Narain, Kt., 
1932; C.I.E., Mashir-i-Khas Bahadur i 

I^)llti(*al Member, Gwalior Darbar since 
1912; b. 20th February, 1878, s. of Pt. 
Har Narain Haksar ; f/.«. of llai Bahadur 
Dharain Narain Haksar, Cl.E., one s. three 
rf. Educ, : Victoria Colleno, Gwalior; 
Allahaltail University, B.A., Hon. 3*rofe8Sf>r 
of Histoiy and Philosophy, 1899-1902; 
l*rivato Secretary to the Maharaja Scindia 
from 1903-12; Under- Secretary, Political 
Depaitmcnt, on doput4ition, 1995-1907; 
('u])t. 4th (Jwaluji Imperial Service infantry, 
1902, Major, 1907; Lt.-Col., 1 910 , Col., 
1924; Senior Member Board of Jtcveiiue, 
1910-13; Director, Princes Special Oinanisa- 
tlon on deputation, 1 Feb. 1928 to 15 Dec. 
J928, and since 1st Deccmbei 1929 upto 
Apiil 1932; Nominated Member to the 
Indian Hound Tal»le C-otiference both Sessions ; 
also served on tlic Federal Structure Committee 
audits Sub-Committees, Mr. Thomas Army 
Coiuuntti'e and Peel Committee; nominated 
to serve on the Federal Fiiianee (5oinmitteo 
of the Kound Table (Umfoience in India; 
served as Secretary-General of the Indian 
States Deleization to the Kound Table Con- 
leionce; also leprcsented Government of 
His Highness of Janimu and Kashmir at 
the 2ucl Kound I'able Conference : Publica- 
tions : (with H. M. Bull) Madho Kao Scindia, 
1925 ; (with K. M. Panikkar) Federal India, 
1 930 , occasional articles on stmial and 
liteiary subjects in the Asiatic Keview 
Address : Gwalior, Central India. 

BALL, Major Kalph Ellis Carr , C.I.E.,I.A., 
Mily. Acets. Dept., Field Controller, Poona, 
b. 1873. Joined army, 1894; Major, 1912; 
served Tirah, 1897-98; European War, 1914-17. 
Address: Poona. 


11ALI,ETT, M\rRirK Gaunieu, B.A. (Ox(»ii.) , 
C.l E. (1930); C.S.l. (1934); I.C.S., Home 
S»*eretary, Government of India, b 28 Oct. 
1883. tn. O. C. M. Yeasey. Edur : AViuchester 
(\)lle 2 e aiKi New Colleta*, Oxford. Appointed 
to l.C S., ltK)7; Under-Secretary, Bihar and 
Oris.s'a, 1913-15; Maiiistratc and Collector 
3 915-20 , Secretary, l.ocal Self-Government 
Dt'pt., Bihar and Orissa, 1910-24 ; Mairfstrati- 
Collector, 1925-29; Connui8.sioner, 1929-30; 
Ch. Secretary to Govt, of Bihar and Orissa, 
1 930-32 ; Home Secretary, Govt, of India, 
1932. Address: Horne Department, Goverii- 
iiicnt of India, New Delhi, Simla. 


HAMILL, Harry, B.A., Principal Elphinstone 
College, h. 8 Aug. 1891. m, Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Educ.: Koyal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the I.E.S. in 1910. 
Address I Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

HAMMOND, William Henry, MA., J.P , 
F.H.OS., M.K.S.T . VI)., Hon. Presid- 

ency Magistrate ; Principal. Anglo-Scottlsli 
Ediieiitum Society. Lt.-Col. (’om- 
manding, Bombay Battalion, 1931 h April 20, 
1886, m. Dorothy Dymoke, d. of late H. 
Dymokc of Scriveloby Hall, Lincolnshire. 
Educ: Warwick School, Worcester Coll., 
Oxford; Trinity Coll., Dublin. Address: 
Cathedral and John Cannon High School, 
Fort, Bombay. 

HAMPTON, Henry Verner, B.A. (Dub.) 
(First Class Hons, and Gold Medalist in 
Phllosopliy) ; Dip. Ed., M.A., J.P., Fellow 
of the Bombay University, Principal, Secon- 
daiy Training College, Bombay, b. 1 May 
1 890. m. Stella, only d. of the late 
Sir George Townsend Fenwick, K.C.G.M. 
Educ: Trinity College, Dublin. Appointed 
to l.Fi.S., 1913; Prof., Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
1914-20 ; Vice- Principal, Karnatak College, 
Dharwai, 1920-23; Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwai, 1923-30; Principal, 
Secondary Training College since 1930. 
PubUeutwn , Editor, ” Indian Education,” 
1919-23. Address: Secondary Training 

College, CTuickshank Iluad, Bombay. 

HAKBILASSAKDA, Divan Bahadur, 1932, 
F.K.S.L., M.K.A.S., F.S.S., 6. 3 June 1867 
Educ,: Ajmer Government College and Agrn 
College. Was a teacher in Government College, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart- 
ment in 1892 ; apptd. Guardian to H. H 
the Maharaja of Jaisalmerin 1894 ; reverted 
to British service in Ajmer- Merwara 
in 1902; was Subordinate Judge, First Class, 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, till 
1921 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmc^ 
1921-23; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec. 1923, and was 
Judge, Cliief Court, Jodhpur. Elected 
Member, Leg. Assembly, from Ajmer- Merwara 
Constituency in 1924 and re-elected in 1927 
and again in September 1930 ; is Dy. Leader. 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assombh, 
Presided over Indian National Social Con- 
fetonce at Lahore, 1 929 and All-India Vaisx a 
Conference at Bareilly in 1030 ; was a nicmbei 
of the Primary Education Committee apixunt 
od by the Government of India and of tlu' 
General Ketrencbment Committee ; Govera- 
inent of India and General Purposes Com- 
mittee ; has long been a member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee of Government ot 
India. Author of Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, popularly known as the ” Sarda Act.” . 
also Ajmer-Merwara Court Fees Amendment 
Act and Juvenile Smoking Prevention Act 
both passed by the Legislative Assembh 
Publications : Hindu Superiority ; Ajm* 
Historical and Descriptive ; Maharana Sang.) 
Mah rana Kumblia; Maharaja Hammir 
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Ranthambhor Prlthviraj Vijaya ; 1 b Editor 
of the Dayanand Coinmetnoration Volume 
and la Secretary of the Paropakarini Sablm 
of India. Address : Civil Iduoa, Ajmer, 
liajputana. 

HAR PRASADA, RAi Bahadttr, Vakil, Iiijnor, 
U.P. 6, March, 1878. Educ . : Agra College. 
Started practice, 1903 ; founded Udlyog 
SahayakCo. in 1910 and was Its Managing 
Director and Vice-Chairman for 12 years; 
Conducts llijnor War l^eague and was Its Vice- 
President. Awanlerl GoUi Watch for Public 
Meritorious Services in 1920; Awarded Medal 
in connection withWeinbly Exhibition in 1925; 
Organised Aman Sabha and Daranagar Pair, 
1922 and industrial exhibition at Nagina, 1923; 
started Govt Dible Industrial School ; elect- 
ed member, British Empire Exliibition Com- 
mittee IT. P. , appointed member. Standing 
Committee of Co-operators, 1925 ; Hon 
Editor of the U. P. Vernacular Co operative 
Journal, 1927 and 1930 ; Life Member, 
Dufferin Fund Association ; Member, Pro- 
vincial Committee of Co-operative Union 
Ltd., 1929 ; Jt. Secretary, Zemindars* Asso- 
ciation, Bljnor ; awarded sanad for services 
in connexion with Locust Operation, 1930. 
Awarded Sanad in 1932 for ineiitorious 
services in Civil Disobedience, Pubheatiom : 
Non-Co-operatlon Ka Eacha Chltha in Urdu 
in 1922; Brief sketch of the Life of Sir 
Atiil Chandra Chatterji, High Commissioner 
for India, published in the English Co-opera- 
tive Journal ; Brief sketch of the Life of Hal 
Bahadur Pandit Shyam Behari Misra, late 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U. P., 
Lucknow, published in the U.P. Vernacular 
Co-operative Journals. Address ; Bijnor, U.P, 

0ARI KISHAN KAUL, RAJA PANDIT, M.A., 
C.S.I., C.I.E., Ral Bahadur, b. 1869 s. of Raja 
Pandit Suraj Kaul, C.I.E., Edue.: Govt. 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Commsr,, 1890 ; Jun. 
Secy, to Financial Commsr., 1898-97; District 
Judge, Ijahore, 1897-98 ; Deputy Commr., 
Jhang, 1898; Settlement Officer, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1898-1903 ; S. O. Mianwall, 1903-8; 
Dy. Commsr., 1906 ; Dy. Commr., Muzaffar- 
garh, 1908-09; Dy. Commsr. and Supdt. | 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12 ; Dy. 
Commsr., Montgomery, 1913 ; on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec. 1913-Aprll 
1914 ; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19 ; Dy. Commissioner, Jhelum, 
1919; Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 
1919-20; Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, 
November 1920 to November 1923 ; Member, 
Royal Commission on Serviccs,1923-i924 ; 
Commissioner, Bawal Pindi Division, 1924 ; 
retired, Nov. 1924 ; Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27; Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927. Prime Minister, 
Jammu and Kashmir State, 1931-32. Address: 
29, Lawrence Road, I^ore. 

HARISINGH, Major-General, Rao Bahadur 
Thakur, of Sattasar, C.I.E., O.B.E., Army 
Minister, State Council and G.O.C., Bikaner 
State Forces, b. 1882. Educ. • Mayo College. 
Address ; Sattasai House, Bikaner. 


HARRIS, Douglas Gordon, Dip. Ing. (Zurich), 
C.S.I. C.I.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), Indian Public 
Works Department (retd.) (1925), 6. 19 Oct. 
1888. m. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Brad- 
ford, Yorks. Edue. : Rugby School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst, and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D., 1907-14 ; Under- 
secretary to Government, U.P., P.W.D., 1916; 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D., 1916 ; Secretary to P. W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1917; Under-Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D., 1918 ; Asstt, 
Inspector-General ot Irrigation in India, 1920; 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, 
1922 ; Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour. Public Worts Branch,! 922; Consulting 

! Engineer to Government of India, 1928-31 ; 
Member, Sind Financial Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1931 ; Member, Bombay Reorganisa- 
tion Committee, 1932. Publications * Irri- 
gation in India (Oxhird University Pi ess). 
Address : 1, Hayes Barton, Shanklin. 

HARRISON, Arthur Neville John, Modern 
History Scholar, Lincoln College, Oxford 
(1900); B.A, (Oxon.), 2nd (!lass Finals, 
1903. Chief Auditor, B B. & C. 1. Railway 
h 1 '»lh S(‘|)t(‘mb<'r IHHI. m /oi* Foote 

(died Juno 1934) youngest d of tlii' Into K. 
Brmv-Foote, F R. (’. S. Educ: Cbeltenbaiii 
(;olloge, l.meoln College, Oxford .loiiied Ae* 
eounta Branch, P VV D,, Madras, 1905,10 ]i. S. 
Railway, 1909-1914 ; Auditor, Jodhpur 
Bikaner Railway, 1914-1024; B. B. A C. 1. 
Railway since 1924. Acting Agent, 1933, 
and 19:14 Address' General Othees, B, B. A 
C 1. Railway, Churchgate, Bomliay 

I HATWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 

I DEV Asram Prasad Sahi of. b. 19 July 1893 ; 
S. Oct. 1896 to the Gadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Fratap Sahi, 
K.C.I.E., of Hatwa. Address: Hathuwa 
P. O., District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 

HAY, Major-General Charles John Bruoe; 
C.B. (1929); C.M G. (1919); C.B.E. (1921); 
D S.O. (1916) ; Comdr. of the Order of Si. John 
of Jerusalem, F.R.G.S., F.R. Empiio Poeicty ; 
Inspi'ctor-Goneral, Iraq Army and Head of th(‘ 
British Military Mission, b. 18 May 
1877 at Rous Leneh Court, W^oreestershire. 
m. Agatha, youngest d. of tlie Rev. James 
Mangm, DD.LL D' one d. Educ. : Wellington 
(Jollego ; Royal Military College, Sandliurst 
Stall College, Camberley. On deputation to 
Canadian Militia, 1909-10; Extra A.D.C. to 
Lt. Governor of Bengal for Coronation Durbar, 
1911; D.A.A. and Q M.G. India, 1912-14; 
on the General Staff m France, Belgium, 
Aden and Iraq, 1914-18 (Despatches 5 times ; 
Brevet of JJeui.- Colonel C.M.G., D.S.O.) ; 
on the General Staff in the 3rd Afghan War 
1919 (Despatches) ; on the General Staff in 
the Insurrection in Iraq (Despatches, C.B.E.);; 
Commanding 19th Punjabis, 1921-23 ; Colonel 
on the staff. General Staff, Southern Command, 
1923-27 ; Commander, Xth (.Tubbulpore) 
Infantry Brigade, 1927-29 ; Commander, 
Sind (Ind.) Brigade Area, 1929-31 ; 
Commander, Lucknow District. 1931-34. 
Address The Citadel, Baghdad, Iraq, 
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HAVE, MTAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(]0]9), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court, 
ft. Oct. 1888. Kduc : at Lahore Forman 
(Jlirlstijin (JoIIcge. i*as‘.c(I JiL.B., 1910; 
Btaited practice at Ludtnaiia; elected Muni- 
cipal ('ornmisHioner Hame year ; elected 
.7 1 . Vieo-lhemdent, 191i which office lie held 
till 1V)21 when ho wah elected vienior Vice- 
President. Is first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Miinieii»al Council to Mhlch office 
he was elected in 1922 Addresft : President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

IIAVLJCS, AtrKKP AuTiiri:, Editor and 
Managing Direi tf)r, The Madras Mail ft 
Alaieh 7, ]Hk7 m. iS\})il Anne <'<»jK‘l.ind, 
1928. Kdnr London and J’ans. l-iee- 
l.uiee journalism, London, till 1912, joined 
stall of the Madias 'I’inies, 1912; beeanie 
As.st. Kditoi, The Madr.is Mail, 1921. Address : 
Sunnysidc, Koyapettah Hoad, Madras. 

HENDERSON, JlOBEiiT JlERRiOT, C.I.E., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s I'ea Cardens, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Rciiresentcd tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating HU])]tly of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
Piesident, Manipur Ptate Durbar, 1917-lC. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

II 1011 AS, Hknky, S.,7., MA., IWessor of 
Indian History, Dirc'ctor of the Indian His- 
torleal lleseaieh Institute, St. Naviei’s ('ollege, 
Bomhay Uiiiveisitv ; PioJ'essor of History 
and Ancient Indian (hiltiiic, University ot 
Homhay ; Member of tiio Indian Historical 
Records Coinmii-sion Membei of the Inter- 
national (!omii']iteo of Historical Scionci’a. 

< (tiK'spoiuliiig M('ml)ci oltlie l^^val Xnthio- 
Iioldgieal Jiisf itnli' htuidon, undid Aiadeniia 
Espimola (1(* 1,1 llistoii.i, Madrid ft Sefitenihei 
II I8SH ICdiie U.iKcldtia (Spam), Cli'M'land, 
Ohio (P S A ) J’l licssoi oj History, S.ieicd 
Heart Colli ge ( Bai ci loii.i) ; Prim i])al Our 
S.n null 's ('ollei'i- Saiagossa (Spain) 
iiniis Hif.tou ot thcManehu Dynasty ol China 
(in Sjianish), 3 Vols. The Conquest of the 
Eoitot Asirgarh by lOiiijieror Aktiar (accord- 
ing to an e>e-witiiess) (in Jnd. Ant) The 
City of Jniji at tlii' end ol tlie Kith (Viitiiry 
{Ibid) The Poitugueso Fort of Barcalor 

(Jbid) 'rill' lOuiopean Piison of Sadasiva 

Raya (Jlnd). Vimkatapatiiava J and the 
Piulugiicse (Jouinulot the Mythic Society) 
'I’lie Statues ot the Na\aks ef Miiduia in 
the Pudu Muntapam (Ibtd). Earlv Rekitions 
between Yijayaiiagai.i and Portugal {Ibid) 
Asoka’s Dhaima and Religion (Ibid), 
Histoiiial Car^lllgat Vijav.inagara (/ftn/) ,Goa 
Vliugal ol the lime of Haiihara 11 of Vijayaiia- 
gaia (Jbid). The story ot Akbai’s Chnslian 
Wlte (.louinal of Indian History) ; Tile Palace 
of Akbai at Fatelipur-Sikri (Jbid) ; The Great 
Civil War of Vijayaimgara (1614-1617) 
(Ibid); Se\en Days at Vijayanagara (Jbid). 
Rama Raya, Uegent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarte^l^); The Last Defeat of 
Melierakiila (Ibid) ; Relations iietween Giipta.^ 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of tlie 
liihar and Orissa R eseareli Society) ; The B oyal 
I’atrons of the University of Nalanda (Ibid) ; 


Rama Deva Raya IT, an Unknown Emperor 
of Vijayanagara (Ibid) ; The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (.Tounial, B.B R.A.S) ; A Note 
on tiic Exe-‘ivations at Nalanda and its 
History (Ibid) ; Thicc Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar’s JUdigious Discussions (Zft<^/) ; Two 
Controversial Points in the Reign of Samiidra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute). 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(.lournal of tlie Itomliav Historical Socii'ty) ; 
Tliree Catliolio Padres at tlie Court of AH 
Add Shall 1 (Ibid); A Historical Tour in seareli 
of Kadatnba Doeiiinents (Ibid) ; A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid) ; Pie- Portuguese Remains in Portuguese 
India (Ibid); Home Unknow'ii Dealings 
between Bijapiir and Goa (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission). A 
t reat V between Aiiran gzeh and the Portuguese 
(Ibid) ; Jchangir and the Portuguese (Ibid) ; 
The Expansion wars of Venkatapa Nayaka 
of Ikeri (Ibid) ; A PajKU Hanad of Basavappa 
Nayaka of Jkeii (Ibid): Ivrishna I)c\a 
Raya’s (^mquest of Radiol (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Soiieiv of Great. Britain and 
Tieland) ; Tripaivata (.lournal of the Karna- 
tak Historical Society); A Bealistie School 
of Indian Sculpture in the 16th Coiitiiiy 
(.louinal of the IJniv of Boinbay). 'rhi‘ 
Writing of IHstorv ; Notes on Hisloiieal 
Methodology for Indian Students (Madias, 
1926). Tlie Aravulu D\ nasty of Vijavana- 
gar.i , Vol 1, 1.A42-I614 (Madras. 1927)* 
Beginnings of Vijavanagar.i History (Bom- 
bay, 1929), The J'allava Gcneology (Boni- 
bav, 19.31); 'I'he Conversion I’oliev ot the 
.lesuits 111 India (Bombay, 1933) Studies in 
Pallaxa Jlistorv (Madras, 1 {H‘J ) Addiess ' 
St. XaMfCs College, Boinh.iy 

HlDAYATALLAn, The Hon. Siu GHtiLAM 
HUshMN, K (’ S I (I9.J.1), Mmnher, Legislatnc 
Assmiblv. ft .Ian J878 Ediie Shikaipin 
High Si bool, 1) .1 Sind Coll and Gmt 
L.IW School, Bombay Plradei * Mi'iiibci 
and elieted Vi(e-l*H“''id(Mit , Hyderabad 
Municipality; ITesdt., Diatricfc Leg. Coundl 
Local Itoard, Hyderabad, and Member, 
Bombay for past 14 years. Minister of Govt 
in charge ot Local Self-tloverniaent, 1921 
Member of the Ex'cciitive Council .since June 
1928- -May 1934. Address: The Secretariat 
Bombay. 

HIGH ET, .T. C., Agent, Noith -Western Railway 
India; ft 1881. Educ ’ A\r Academy aiui 
Blairlodgo ; Royal fridian Engineeini!: 
College, Coojiei’s Hill Aiipointed Asst 
Engineer, P.W 1). (Railways Branch), India, 
190,^; posted to Eastein Bengal JtailwaA 
and einx>loyed on eonstiuetion of Golakgaiij 
Gauliati extension, .aftcrw'ards iteeoiuna 
sul)-di visional officer, Saidpui ; ser\jees lent 
t.<) Kasliinii Govciiiment and aiihsequenth 
postiHl to tlie Bntiali .section of Kashmir Rail- 
w'av suivcy, ?'ui Abbottahad ; transfcired t" 
Gudli and Rohilkliund Rlv, m 191 0 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager, in 1914 w’as plaeisl 
on special duty to investigate rc-aligninent- 
and otlior w'oiks in the vicinity of Nc" 
Delhi; Asst Secretary (Stores), India’ 
Railway Board, 1915; Asst. Secret an 
War liraiuh, 1916; Controller, Railwa 
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Materials, 1017; Seciotaiv to JiKlian Stoiesj 
Purchase Poinmittw, 1010, Asst A pent, | 
N. W. PkHilwav, 10J1 ; and Deputv A pent i 
siil>sc<inentlv ; Se(iet.ir,\, Indian Jtailwav 
Jloaid, 1020, Diieetoi ol Establishment of 
the Jloaid, 1028; <dlieiated as Apent, "N. W. 
Kaihvuy from Mav to (Ictobci 1 Ofll , apfMunt- 
ed Apent, Apiil 1032 ICleetcd member of 
Institution of ( 'n il Enpineei s, 1 01 0 . -1 ddress * 
Lahore. 

noun, (lILllKRT PlTf'URV, MA (Glaspou), 
(' I.E (1032), ICS , Cliud Seeietary to the 
(JovmmiK'nt of Ilonpal h 2nd February ISSI 
Isolx l Pain hldur Ulaspow Iliph Selund 
and Ulaspow University A])pointe<l to tin' 
Indian Cn il Serviei' after exaniination o1 1007, 
arrivi'd 281 li K()^ ember 101)8 and served in 
East Henpalan<l A ss,im as Assistant IVIapistrate 
and Colh'ctor, transferred to Ht-npal, April 
1012, Jt Mgle and Dy. Collr. Nom . 1011; 
Vie('-(0inirnian, Cbitlaponp Poll, Coimni 
July lOlo; on IMilitaiy tlnty, Ottr 1017 to 
.lany 1018; Olfp Addl Dist. and St'ssions 
.Tndge, Assam, IVlay 1018; on Milifarv duty, 
Aup 1018 to Jany. 1010, and returiu'd t o 
Penpal ; Mapte and Collr . Apiil 1 02l , Coinnir 
otExcis(' and Salt, Ih'npal, Sepir 1023, Olfp 
Secy, (lo\t of llenpal, A A I I>«'ppt , and 
Din'ctor of rndiislries, April 1021), Secy, 
UovI of Pi'Upal, April and Ind. and I* W 
Deppts Kovr 1028, Otfp, Coniinr , .Tuly 
1031 ; confirmed as Cominr , l)e<r 1031 , 
Addl Secy to (hnt of Penpal, Poll Depptt , 
Octr. 1 032 , Chief Secy totlio Ctovt of Penpal, 
loth Apid 1033 Addrc'is Chief Seeretaiv 
to the (h)vernment of Pi'Ugal, Writers’ 
lluildiiips, Calcutta. 

HOLLINS, Samt KL Thomas, CIE (1031), i 
J nspeetfir-lh'iieial of P(diee, L P. }) October I 
(1, 1881 Ethel, voimpeat d. of T. j 

Sheffield, Ksq , Montenotte, Cork, Irish Free 
State three d Edw Queen’s University, Cork. 
.Toiiiod Indian Police, 1002 as Asrt Su])dt. 
ol I’oIk'c , seived in various distrnts as Asstt 
and as Siiinlt of Police ; Asst to , 

C 1. 1) and Personal Assistant tol G ; Second- 
ed to Tonk State, Pajputana, as I G Police, 
101,^»-18 ; .lulicial Member, Tonk State, 1021- 
1023; DIP I. Kanpe UP 1928-1030, 
I) I.G., Cl.l), U.P., 1030-31 ; appointed 
Inspect or-Genei a 1 of Police, Apiil 1031 
Depree of llonout, Urdu, Hlph Proficiency 
ilindi. Police Medal, 1918. PvOltrahons : 
Tonk State Police Peorpanisation Scheme , 
’I’oiik State Police Manual ; Tonk State 
Criminal and Civil Court Manual, tlie (^rinunal 
Tiibcsofthe U P. Addiesa : Lucknow U.P. 

HOOPEU, Rev. William, D.D. ; Missionary, 

C M.S.; Translator, Mussoorie, since 1802 , 
6. 1837. Educ. : Cheltenham Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar School; Wadham 
College, Oxford ; Hebrew Exhibition ; 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; 1st class in Lit Hum.; 
B.A., 1859 ; M.A., 1861 ; D.D., 1887. Went to 
India, C.M.S., 1861; Canon of Lucknow, 1908- 
1019 ; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-90. Publications: The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu. 
Address : Mussoorie. India. 
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IIOW’ELL, Sir Evelyn Berkeley, K.C T.E., 
C.S 1 , Foieipn Seeretarv to Government of 
India, h. Calcutta 1877 m 10J2, Laetitia 
Cealia. Edttr ‘ Chaiterhouse, Emnianuel 
College, Camhiidpe; enteied I C.S., 1000. 
PoUtual ^‘'Sistant. N W' F P , 1006 ; Uepiity 
Commissioner, 1007; Uist Judge, 1907; 
served Zekka Khcl Ex]icdition, 1008; Dy. 
Commis.ejonci, Kohiil , 1010 , H M.S. Consul, 
Muscat, 1016, Dv Commissionei , Piiisiah 
WiIaAcl, 1017 Mihtan GoAcrnor, llaphdad, 
1018, Uevenue ConuuDsumet, Mesopotamia, 
1018-20; Dcpntv Foieipn Seeietai\ , 1022; 

Oflip Foieipn Seeiet Ml \ , 1023-24 and 1026-27 ; 
Resident in VVaziristan, 1021-28, Resident in 
Kasliimr, 1027-20, I’le^ident of the Fiontier 
Defence Committee undei the CoNeinment of 
India, 1024 Publications Contrihiitions to 
the N.W.F Provinces Gazetteer and \aiioiis 
aitnles Addicss ’ Goveinrnenf, ot India, 
New Delhi and Simla. 

HUBIUCK, The Hon John At stvn, M A. 
(Cantab), CSl (10,33): Mendier of 
the Exeintne Conneil. Bihai ami Oiis^a 
h 27 Feh 1878 in Biidpi't Alinpfon Royds, 
Ednr • W'meh('«^ter and King’s Colli'po, 
CanihiKlge Asst Mapte and Cidleejoi and 
Settli'ineiit Dllieer m Bengal , Setllement. 
Otheer, 1000, Joint Magistrate and De])nty 
Collr , 1010 ; transterred to P>ihar ami Diissa, 
1012, onp Seirelniy, 1013, temporal ily 
employed by Rexeniie and Slatislus De])t , 
india Ofine. 101.3, Mapistiate and Colleelor, 
1016; set\e<l under (!o\t of India, Army 
Di'paTtineiil , 1018, Oflp Serrelaiy to (lovt. 
of Bihai ami Oiissa, Revi'iiue Depart nu'iif , 
1010, eoidirmed, 1010, Direeloi oi I.aml 
Ki'eords, J023,()frg Coimuissiomr, 1023 . 
eonlirmed 1028, Dffp Membi'r, Boanl ol 
Revenue, 1 0 12 , ti'iuporary nn'inhei . (Jovernoi s 
Fxi'cutne Conned. Bihar ami Oiissa, 1033 
Addic\‘t , Seiielaiial, Bihar and Oiissa, 
Pat na. 

HUDSON, Sm Leslie Sewell, KT.Memhei, 
Legislative Assembly f I om Se])t 1032 h 2.3 
Nov. 1872. Educ : Christ’s Hosiulal Joined 
P & (). S. N. Company, lauidon, 1880, 
and came to tlieir Bombay Ofiiee. 1801 ; 
snlisoqnently stationed at .lapan, Cliina and 
Australia, retiiiningto Bomhav, 101 3. Joined 
Messis. Maekiimon Mackenzie A Co , Oetolier 
1016 Dofuity Chairman, Bomhav Cham he i 
of Coiuineiee, 1923-24; Ihesidenl, 1921-25, 
1027-28 . Member, Bomhav Legislative Coun- 
eil, 1023-20, 1027-28, Member, Legislative 
Assemblv, 1032, 1033 and 1034. Address : 
P. O. Box 122, Bombay. 

HITFFAM, Colonel W^illiam Tyers Cthus- 
TOPIIER, OB.F., MC., VD, ADL., 
J.P., A.M lust. Meeh. Engineer, J^oeal 
Representati\o, India, Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth and Co, Ltd., Manag- 
ing Director, Ciaven Brothers (India), 
Ltd , h. 1880. Pnpilsliip with (Jreenwood and 
Bat ley, Ltd (Leeds) witli Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1904-1006, with Babcock and 
Wilcox. LLl , Calcutta and Bombay, 
1907-1914 ; served with 1st Bn., West 
Yorkshire Regt , 1914-1916 ; Commanded 
ditto 1016 (Fruiui*) ; Town Major Ypres, 
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Derr. 191.0, D.A.Q.M (i , XrVth Artuy 
Corps, Kranrr (1UI«); DU to 4fith 
(North Midland) Division, France, 1917 ; 
A.Q.M.G., XVth Army Corps, France, 1918 , 
A. A. <fe Q. M. G. Tanks Corps, Array of 
Occupation, 1919 ; IJrcvet, O. Ti. F., M. C., 
DcsiMitcheH (four times) 1914 Star, Croix dc 
Guerre (Jlelj?e). Deputy Chief Controller. 
Government of India Surplus Stores, 1920-22, 
President, Society of York'^ldremen in 
Domhay, l929-:9) and 1 9:12 , CO, Jlomhay 
lialJaljon, API., J9.WM9.1:}, Hon ADC 
to tlie ViCiToy, 19‘{2 Hon I’ii“'idriiev 
Magistrate Aildiey.n . Hj eull.i Cliili, Hoinbay. 

HUSAIN, Syed Abbas, Principal Librarian of 
the State Library, Hyderabad, b. 1884, Educ: 
Nizam’s College, H3’’derabad Dcecan, Delegate 
to the Oriental Conference at Calcutta, 1922, 
Delegate to the All Indian Libraries Con- 
ference at Madras, 1923. Publications: A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian Manuscripts and Hooks in the 
State Library. Address'. The State Library, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HUSSAIN, Sir Ahmed, Nawab Amin Jdno 
Bahadur, M.A., H.L., LL.D., CST. 

(1911); Nawab (1917); K.C.l.E. (]922),Pe8hi 
Minister, t.«.. Mlnistcr-ln- Waiting on H.K.U. 
the Nizam since 1915 and Chief Secretary to 
H.K.II.'s Government, b. 11 Aug. 1803. m. 
Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 1907. Has 6s. 3d 
Educ. : Christian College and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras, Governor’s Scholar ; Higii Court 
Vakil (1890), Advocaitc (1928), Deputy Collr 
and Magistrate, 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1893: Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1895; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Govt , 1905. 
Pubdications: “Notes on Islam **, articles 
in Periodicals. Address : Amin Munzil, Said- 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HYDATir, Sir Akbar, Nawab Hydek Nat\az 
Juno HAHADUif Kt , ci 1928, Honoraiy 
Lb.D. (Osinania) , ilonorarv Lb 1) (Madras) . 
Finance and Railway Meiul>ei, Hvdeiabad 
State Executive Council, h H Novi. 1869 s 
ot Nazerally Hydaii of Cauiiiay. India; m 
Amelia Najmiiddiii 'I’vatiji (First Class, 
Kaiscr-i-Hind Gold Medal) d ot Najinuddin 
'fyubji, Bombay , four s two d , Edae at 
St. Xaviei’s (Jollege, llombav , joined Indian 
Finance Department 1888, Assistant Accoun- 
tant Gencial UP 1890; l)eput\ Accountant 
Geneial, Bombay 1897 , Madras, 1900, Exa- 
miner, Goveinment Press Accounts, 1901 
Comiitroller, India Ticasmies 190.3, lent as 
Accountant General, Hyderabad State. 1905, 
Financial Secretaiy, 1907, Secietaiv to 
Government, Home Dejiartment (.liidicial. 
Police, Medical, Education, etc), 1911, in 
addition Acting Direct or- General of (^mmieice 
and Industries, 1919; A c(*ouutnnt- General, 
Boml»a\, 1920 , Finance and llailwav Member, 
Hyderabad State Executive Council, 1921 , 
also Member lor Co-operative Cmlit and 
Mines Deimrtment, 1927; Otlichil Director, 
Singaieni Collieiies Co., Ltd., and Mining 
Boards, 1925; Diiector of the Slialmbad 
(Vuicnt Co., Ltd,, The Indian Cement Co., 
IJd., The Indian Industrial and General 
Tiust J.W., The Central Bank of India Lkl., 
The Osmanshahi Mills Ltd., and the Azamjahil 


Mills TAd. ; Cliiiirraan, Inter- Uni versitv Board, 
1925 ; Fiist President, Hyderabad Educational 
Conference, 1915, President, All India Muham- 
madan Educational Conference, Calcutta, 
1917; deli\eie<l the Pun|ab University con- 
vocation Address, 1925, Fellow ot the Bom- 
bay, Dacca, Aligarli Muslim and Hyderabad 
Osniania Universities , conceived and orga- 
nised the Osniania I^nivcisitv, Hyderabad, 
the first Cnivorsitv ot its kind m India, impait- 
ing bigliei edmation tlirongb the medium ot 
the veinaeiilar ( Urdu) vvliile letnining Englisli 
as a eompulsorv second language tiiiongliout , 
the Cidn Nastaliq tvpe niaiks a new eia in 
Uidii ]>iiritmg and the development ot Uidn 
literature; oiganised tlie State Aicliaeologieal 
Department, negotiated tlie piiM-hase loi the 
State of tlie N G S. Railway , Led the Hyder- 
abad Delegation to the three Bound Table (’ou- 
ferenees in l.ondon at wliieli he was a Membei 
of tlie Jiiisiness, Federal Strnctuieand Fmanee 
Sub-Committees, Mernbei of the Pai liamentarv 
Joint Select Committee 1933 at which he 
was a in<‘ini)(‘r ot tlie Iteserve Bank and 
Jiailwav Antbonty Sub-Committee and Ad- 
visoi to the Ji(*agne of Nation’s Monetaiv 
and Eeonoinie Conterciice held in London, 
espeeialJv inteiested In Ajanta Fieseoes and 
Indian Paintings . I'nblirahons * Hyderabad 
State Budgets and Educational Addresses 
Addres'^, Dilkusha, Kharatabad, Hj^derabad. 
Deccan, India. 

IMAM, Sir Syed Ali, K C.T.E. (1914), C.S.I 
(1911). b. Neora (Patna), 11 Feb. 1869. «. of 
Nawab Syed Imad imam, Shamsululama , 
m. 1891 ; five «. four d. rn. 1916 Mary Hose 
who d. 1916, d. of Alfred Saupin, of Chandra- 
nagore. Called to Bar, Middle Temple, 1890 , 
Standing Counsel, Calcutta High Court , 
President, 1st Session of the All-lndia Moslem 
League held at Amritsar, 1908; Mem, 
Moslem League Depn. to England, 1909 . 
Member of Governor’s Legislative Council 
Bengal, 1910 ; Fellow of Calcutta Uni versitv . 
1 908-12 ; Law Member of Governor- General’-' 
Council, 1910-16 ; Puisne Judge of Patn t 
High Court, 1917 ; Member, Executive Couiuil 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1918; President. 
Executive Council of the Government of tin 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1919; First Indiuu 
Representative to sit at the first meeting 
the league of Nations, Nov. 1920. Addre^ 
Marian Munzil, Patna also Bella Visi i, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

INDORE, Maharaja of, H. H. Maharaja 
DHIRAJA Raj Rajeshwar Sawai Shi. I 
TtJKOJi Rao Holkau, Bahadur. G.C.f.L 
b. 26th November 1890. Educ.’. Mavo 

I Chiefs’ College, Ajmere; Imperial Ca<l t 
Corps. Visited Europe, 1910; attend •! 
Coronation, 1911 ; again visited Europe, 

1 and 1021 : abdicated , 27th February 19‘ 

I Heir: Prince Yeshwantrao Holkar, b, 19' '' 

I Address : Indore, Central India. 

ISHWARDAS LUKHMIDAS. J.P., Y. " 
Merchant: b. 1872. Educ.', St. Xavit 
School. For many years connected w m 
Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Member of " 
Municipal Corporatioh; Member, Manag 
Committee of the iSocicty of the Hon. 1 ' ' 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay and 
on the directorate of several well-km ' " 
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companies including the Fort Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., Ltd., and 
the Uinon Mills ; trustee of Sir Hurkisondas 
Narottam General Hospital; and Treasurer 
for Fechey Fhlpson Sanitarium for Women 
and Children ; Fresident of the Managing 
Council, Sir Harkisondas lilarotamdas Gene- 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Lady Northcote Hindu Orpha- 
nage, and Member of the Board of David 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Insti- 
tute, Fresident, Managing Committee 
of the Society of Hon. Presidency Magistrates 
of Bombay; Director, Bundi Portland Cement, 
Ltd., and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd. ; 
Member, Managing Committee, Ooculdas 
Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association ; Member, 
Managing Cbminittee of the Helpless Beggars 
and Vice-President of his own community. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1924. Member of the 
Auditors* Council and Hon. Treasurer of 
the Bombay Vigilance Association. Director, 
Lonavla, Khandala Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 
Director, Panvel Taluka Eleotrio Co., Ltd. 
and Nasik-Deolali Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 
Member of the Managing Committee, H. E. 
the Governor’s Hospital Fund. Address: 
Garden View, Hughes Road, Bombay. 

LSAR, Hasan Khan, Thh iroN’nir Khan 
BAHA unii, Daiuiiul-Mui.k, Sir Mattlvi 
Mohammad, Kt , i'> I.K , b. Sliabiahanpur, 
18(5.5. m. J^adv I'-rar, dauiibtor ol Malak 
Mohainniad Azrr.at-ullab-Kban, Rais ol 
Shahj.dianpur ISi^O. VUluc ' Shahjah.'inpur 
and Baii'illv AmiruMbnura, Jlonic Member 
Sind Piesident, Judlci.il ('ouncil, llhopal. 
Retired 1027 ; Noinniat(*d RFember, Council 
ol State, 1931. Addresj Jsilikliolhi, Shahja- 
Imniuir. 

ISWAR SARAN, MUNSHI, B.A. (Allahabad), 
M.L.A., Advocate, Allahabad High Court, b. 
26 Aug. 1874, m. Sriinati Mukhrani Devi. 
Educ : Church Mission High School 

and Jubilee High Scliool, Gorakhpur, U. F. 
and Muir Central College, Allahabad, Mem- 
ber, first and third Legislative Assembly ; 
was a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, is a member of the Court of the Be- 
nares Hindu University ; President, Kayastha- 
Pathshala, Allahabad, 1925-29 ; was .Joint 
Secretary of Crosthwaite Girls’ College, Allaha- 
bad ; Hon. Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu 
Boarding House, Allahabad ; Hon. Secretary, 
U. F. Industrial Conference, Political and 
Social Conferences, some time Member, All 
India Congress Committee; Fresident, U. F. 
Political and Social Conferences ; Hoii. Secre- 
tary, Reception Committee, Indian National 
Congress, 1910; Elected a member of the 
Court of Allahabad University for 3 years 
1931 ; President of the Allahabad .^wadeshi 
League and of the -Mlahal^ad servant of the 
Untouchables Society ; went to Europe 
four times aud deliveied speeclies and wrote 
in the piess on India, yfrfffrm : G, Iklrnond- 
‘'(oiic Road, Allahabad, U. F. 

</^vr NISHAN, Ebuda Bakhasb Eban 
Tiwana. Nawab, Malik; Dlst. Judge, Dera 
Ohazl Ehan. b. 1866 Bdw, : Government 
High School, Shahp. ; private training 
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through Ool. Oorbyn, Deputy Oommisslonor, 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Oommsr., 1894 ; British Agent In 
Cabul, 1903-06. Address : Ehwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Fnnjab. 

JACKSON, Gilbert Holinshbad Blompibld, 
M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S., Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court, b. 26th Jan. 1875. m. to Mrs. 
Jackson. Educ : Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College. Indian Ci\ il Service. Address : 
High Court, Madras. 

JADHAV, BHASKARRAO VlTHOJIRAO, M.A., 
LL.B , M L.\. h. May 1867. m. Bhaglrathi- 
bai, a ladv from the VicUare family of 
Ratnagiri District. Educ. Wilson College, 
Elphinstone College, and Government Law 
School. Served In Kolhapur State and 
retired as Revenue IMembcr of the State 
Council. Started the Marat ha Educational 
Conference m 1907 and revived tlie Satya 
Shodhak movement in 1911, and has been 
in the Non-Brahmin movement in the Pre- 
sidency from its inception Rex>resent- 

ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
seven reserved seats for them ; was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923 and represented Satara in 
the last two elections Minister of Education, 
1924-26 .and Minister of Agriculture, 1928- 
1 930. Leader of iiie Non-Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Piosidcney ; President of the 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-30. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly to represent 
(.Central Division ; Delegate to Round Table 
Conf., 1930-31 ; Associate Member of the 
Reorganisation (lommitteo, Bombay. 
Chairman, Hoard of Diiectors of the Warden 
Insurance Co., Ahinedabad. Address: Shahu- 
pun, JColhapur. 

.TAFRI, 1)R. S N. A., B. A., Bar-AT-Law, 
M ll.A S. (J^ondoii) ; Gold Medalist, and Life 
Member ol the Inti'rnat ional Historical 
.Society of France ; Deputy Diieetor of Public 
Iiiforniutiou. Gov(‘rninent oi India, Home 
Department. b. 1887 Grailuatt'd witli 
distinction from Allahabad University in 190(5 
A. 1). Caile<l to the Bar lioin the ilon’ble 
Soeiety of Gray’s Inn, London, in 1929. 
Sometime Researdi Scholar in Kconornics 
at the London School of Economics LL.T). 
ol Kansa, U S A. Specialised in tlie art of 
public spisiking and m Indian Finance at 
Loudon Member of U. P. (’ivil Servio-e. 
Worked as a Census Otllcer in U. P. Was 
on s]jeei.il iluty as Recruiting Olliecr during 
the War , Land Aeijuisition OliiciT ; Surve-y 
Officer ot N.iznl buildings and J.atids ; Tiicome- 
Tax Ollicei ; Na/.ul Officer aud Election 
OlhciT; Woiked as Provincial Publicity 
Offiw'F to U P Government ; Was on special 
duty as Provincial Publicity Officer in the 
Be bar Proviiicxi iii <‘oiineetion with Earth- 
quake Ibdiet measures Officiated as Director 
oi I’ubln Intorinatioii, Government of Jndia 
in .lune-.Iuly, 1934 Publkatwns : “History 
and Status of Landlords and Tenants in 
the U.P.” “ An Introduction to the 

assessment of Income-Tax,’* “ British Con- 
stitution (Cuustitutional Urdu Series — ^No. 1 ); 
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“ (^miirimiisiii (l-idu),” etc AihlreuR : Home 
Hejiartmc'nt, (Joveriiment ot India, Simla 
and JSIuw Delhi 

JAGATJVAUAYAN, Pandit, Advoeate, Chief 
Court of Oudh, and Vioe-l-haneclior of the 
Lucknow University, h. Dec. 1803 m. 
Srimatl Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan 
Saheb Raina Educ : (.'aniiiiiK Coll., Lucknow ; 
non*olllciu] Chairman, Lucknow Municipality , 
Chairman, Rec(‘pt,ion Committee, 3 Ist Indian 
Kational Congress, Member, Hunter Committee, 
was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public lloalth. Addrens : 
Oolaganl, Lucknow. 

JAMKS, PiiKDKiucK Ernest, M.A., O.B.E. 
(1918), Ciievalier de Tordre de Leopold (1920) , 
h. 1891. m. Eleanor May Tliackrah 
(1919). Educ : Leeds and London University. 
Army, 1911-15, lielgian Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., i 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19 , j 
General Sccry., llclgiiim and Occupied j 
Germany, 1919-20 ; General Secretary, Cal- 
cutta, 1920 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, I 
and Whip of European Group, 1924-28 ; | 
visited J*ersiarc. Welfare British Employees, j 
A. P. O. C , 1924 , I’resident, Calcutta Rotary ■ 
(JIuli, 1925-26 ; visited .lava re. establish- | 
inent of Y.M.C.A., 1927 ; Political SocrcLiry, | 
II P.A S I , 1929 , Member, Madras Legis 
Council , Councillor, Madras Corporation , 
JMcinbcr, Senate Madras Umvcrsits , Madi.as 
Ucticncliment Cominittoe, 1931 , Marlras 
Piancluhc Coininitt(io and P W. J>. Reoiga- 
iiisa'ion Committee, 1 932 , Mcmbei, Lcgisla- j 
live Assembh Hon Commissionci toi [ 

Uotaiy ('lulls in India, Burma, Ceylon, Java, , 
Stialts and Siam. Addtess : Madias Club, ] 
Madias. ' 

1 A M ES,Majok-G enkiul Sir (William) Bernard, ' 
Kt„ 1925; C.B. (1918); C.LE. (1912), M.V.O., ' 
(1911) c S', of the Late William James, 42nd J 
Royal flighlaiidcis, 3'he Black Watch, aiifl . 
of Ottcihurn ‘Jowei, 2v'oithernbeil.ind . 

h. 8 Pel) 1865 m. JilizaLeth Minto, e. d 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam. 
twoit.Educ: IJ. S. College and Sandhurst, 
1st Commission m 1880, Derbyshire Regiment, 
1888, 2nd Lancers, Intelligence Branch War 
OlHco, 1900-01 ; South African War, 1902 ; 
various staff appointments in India, A. Q. 
M. G., Coronation Durbar, 1911 ; 1\ A. & (). 
M G Corps, France, 1914-15; Brig.-Gcneral, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16; (Despa1che.s) 
Brevet- Colonel 'I’emp. Q.M G., India. 

1916-17; Major-General, Administration, 
Soutliein Command, 1917-19 ,Comm.inding 
Bombay Dihtrict, 1919-22; Director of Re- 
mounts, India, 1922-26. I'ounder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Sho.v Society of Tndi.i, 1923 and Kditoi, 
“Horse Bieednu’’ Addr(.sf> • V^o Mef-si*- 
Giindlaj A Co. LUi., Bombay, 

.TAMIAT RAT, Diwan RVI Bauadfr, C I.E. ; 
Dtwan Bahadur, K.iisar-i-IIind Gold Medal. 
1930. It. 1861, 7)1. 1891. Ediir ’ BliOAvn, 
Kobat, and Gujarat. Ent. Govt Servieo, 1880, 
served in 1880, PoUtieal Gfliee witii Kuram 
F. F., 1880 , accompanied Afghan Boundarv 
Conindssion, 1 885-1886 ; speeJal duty 
boundary setllcmcut of Laghari Barkhan, 

1 897 ; Asst, to the Superintendent of 


Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907 ; 
services acknowledged by Govt of India ; on 
special duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910; Asst, to Supdt. ol 
Census Oiierations, Baluchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. Asst. Coramsr., 1902 , Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912 ; Provincial Supenn- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22 ; 
Patron, Hindu Panehayat ; Vicc-Piepident 
Dnffciin Fund Committee* Member, Prov. 
Coimeil Boy Scouts, and Vicc-]*residcnt E\ 
CommilB'C Rcil Cross Society , Member, Gram- 
inai Scliool Committee. V, P. McMalion 
Miisi'iim Committee. One of the founders and 
j»ations ot liiowne Gymkliana and ot 
Sandeman lahraiy am^ Qiietia Mum 
cii»alitv. Publitdt Wilis Quetta Municipal 
Manual ; History of Froemasoniy in Quetta , 
ID'fiorts f>n the settlement ot J)aki and 
Itakkhan , Xotes on (1) Domiciled Hindus 
2) Jlindns ot Kandahar and Ghazni, (31 
*arlua menial c.istes and sweepers, (4) Alghao 
J*awmdhas, (.5) Athak/al Pathans, ((i) 
Slnnuar. (?) Shoiarud vallcv and (S) Hcvemic 
lates an<l I'konoimc conditions (9) Kutts- a 
wandering tube, (10) iChaian State, (11) 
llinJiis ot Dlridar, (1 2) C«'ttage Indiistiics ol 
lUlnchistan (1.^) Admimstiation ot justice m 
iiiial areas of Bahicliistan, (14) Notes on th< 
stilly of the Biabm Language, (15) Manual 
(in Uuln) of Pushtu eonvcisalion, (H>) 
'I’ranslation into English ot Baloclii 'I’cm 
B ook; and (I?) 'rrmslation into Urdu "t 
Bengali Gnih-dhaian, (IS) Manual otCiDti- 
mai\ i.a\v lor B!llU(;hl-^tan. AdtPci^s . (>iietta 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR, Col 11. H 111' 
SlIRI.E MAHARA.U HARISINOILH BAHADI I 
INDAII Mahivdar Sip'u-i-Saltamit-i-lnglishi I 
G('Sl (1933), G C r E (1929). KCl' 
(1918), KCVO. (1922), IloiiN A.D C 1' 
Jl I M the Klng-lCmp«‘i('r (1931), son i" 
the lute (leu Raja Amaihinghji, K.C ^ ! 
Salute 21 guns , b 1805 , 6 in 1925 his ma i 
1 1 -Gcnl jr. II Shree M.iharaja I’latapsinclii' 
Bahadur. Sijiai-i-Saltanat-i-lnuhslua, G C s i 
GCIE, G B.IC., JJ..D. Edfir. at Ma 
College, Ajiuci and the Tm]>crial Cad' 
Corps, Dchra I>nn Ueir-Appari'rd : Shi 
Yuvaiaj Ivarausinghji, b 9th March 19 •! '' 
(.iannes (S Fiance) Addiei>,s Jammu 'I’lo 
and Siinagai-Kashmii. 

JAMSHEl) NUSSERWANJl. Merchant, b. T'i' 
J.xnuary 1886. Educ. at Karachi. Mctm" ' 
ot Municipalitv% 1914 ; President of Mumcr i 
lity, 1922-33 ; Mayor, Kaiacln, 1933-34 ; V 
JMovincial Coimmssionci ot Scouts m Sii > 
and Cliairman, Smd Ccntial ' 
opeiative Bank, Ltd. rubhcations : Kf ‘ 
chi Municipality as at present and its fut > ’ 
and Reconstinction ot Civil Life. Addo 
Bonus Road, Karachi. 

J ANA KSINGII, Major-General Rai Bahad 
B.A., C.T.E., Bahadur, h. 1877. Edtic: Joi' ’ 
Kashmir Service in 1901 serving in van 
capacities both in Civil and Military Deptts. 

* the Oi\ il Branch as Naih Tehsildar, TehsiM 
Dist.Magto and Sessions Judge and finalB 

I Bovinuic Minister. In the Military Brand 
Dy. Asst. Quarter-Master General, Brig 
Major, O. C. the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles ami 
Kashmir Rifles. Got Afghan War M 
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2nd Class order ol British India, 1910 ; Mill- 
tary Secretary to Comniander’s-ln-Cliief, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Kevcnuc Munster, Jammu and 
Kashmir Go\ eminent and now Aimy and 
1*11 bile Woiks Minister Retiied fioiu State 
Seiviee, Mav HKJ2 Addrchu . 1*. O. Khcra, 
via I’alanimi. 

JAllMANl DASS, SiiiUAu, O B.R , Minister-in- 
Waitin" and Household Minister, Kapiiithala 
State, b. 4 Septenibei Sultanpiii, 

Kapiiithala State Edac • at tlio Ihinjab, 
OxJoid, and Soibonno (l^’ianee) bniveisitics 
Attended the l.eague ot Nations at Geneva, 
l<)i7 and as a Memliei ot Indian 

l)(‘lejiation , adMsei to the riinees’ ]>eletia- 
tion at the liist Round 'table Gonleienee 
in and a Deleiiate to the sceond Jtonnd 
lalde Gonfeienee, in.ll K'diied iioni Kajin- 
tliala State scr\ lee in 1 ; joined His 
lliudincss of Patiala’s Goveinmeiit in 19.13 
in < tarsc ot jiorttohos tor J''olest^ and Ami- 
(iiltnie. Holds J-irst Class Oidei ot Fishan- 
1-ltltkhar ol Kapmtiiala State lemon 
d’Honneiu (l''ianee), Stir ot Militaiv Merit 
of Spain, Star of Meiit ol Cuba, Oidei ot 
Sim and lion (I’eisia), Oriiei of Ihe Nile 
(havpt), Ordei ot (Moioeeol , Older of 
Abvssinia and lurst (’tiss Oi(<ei ol (lull 
and Ordei of Hhanaipiu Stale 
I atiala. 

JATKAK, Biiimrao Hanmantrao, B.A.,LL.H., 
Pleader, b. 24 April 1880. m, to Annapurnaha 
•Tatkar. Edm.: at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti 
Hijjh School, Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt. Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bai in 1906, a Congressman working as one of j 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotmal, since its inception in 191.5,' 
non-oflicial elected Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipalitx, since 1919; Piesident of the Co- 
operative ('entral Bank Ltd , Yeotmal , Deputy 
President, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., 
and Vice-President, Distiiet Association, 
Yeotmal. Address: Yeotmal (Berar). 

.lA^i l.J'l, MOIIKSHWAU ClilN'lAMAS, PU., J.P , 
and Hon. J’residcnev Mi^nstrale .since 1912 . 
b. 12 Oct 1880. m. Miss Mome. Educ . 
Elpliinstone and Arvan Ldiieatioii Society’s 
High Schools; studied m An. in Medical 
Sel ool of Bomb.iv and vas a casual student 
c'f Giant jMedic.il College, Boinbav Private 
iiicdieal pructitionei for over 10 years. 
Elected (’ouneilloi, Bomb.iy ^Municipal Coi- 
poiationfiom G M9ird in 1910, ie-i*iected at 
subsoipieiit geneial elections, Chairin.an, 
Standing Committee of the Coipoiation, 
1922-23, Chanman, Schools Committee, 
]V>22; Chairman, IMedual Ilehef and Piiblie 
Health Committee, 1929-30; Chairman ol the 
Imj'rovTinents Omiimtlee, 1929-30, Mayor 
ol Bombay, \pii? 1933-1931. Adffrrss Mayor 
Bmliling, " Opposite B il A C. I. Jlallvvay 
Station, Dadai, Bombay 11. 

JAYAKAR, Mukttnp Ramrao, M A., LT^.B , 
Bar-at-Law, Member, Legislative Assembly . 
Educ,: at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society’s High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court; took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
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in public life ; elected to Bombay Legis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency; and W'as leader of the Swaraj 
Partv in Bombay Council until his resigna- 
tiop after the meeting of the Congress in 
192.5 Entered Legisl.itive As.seTnhlv as a 
representative of Bomba v City in 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof till 1930. Deputv 
Leader ot the N.itionalist Partv there irom 
1927 to 19.30 March Leader ot the Opposi- 
tion in 19.30 Simla session, w'as a delegate to 
the Indian Round I'able Conference in London 
and member of Federal Stnu-ture Committee, 
Member, ludi.in Ddi'g.d ion Co-ojiciataiig 
vvitli tlic Joint Parliamentary l^mimittiM 
on th»‘ White i'apei, Pnhhrdtiniis : J'kiited 
a book on AiMlant.i Plnlosdphy jn 1924 
AddH’ss IVinter Jto.id, Alula hai Jllll, Bombay 

JAYANTI RAMAYYA PANTTTLr, B.A., B.L. 
b. Ang. 1861. Edvc * at Rajahinumlry and 
Madras. Served in Rev. Deptt in Madias 
Presidency and retd, as 1st Grade Oepy. 
Collr., 1917; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three years. Ex- Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. PubLicatious : A defence of 
literary Teliign and several articles on 
literature, history and areh.Tology Also 
3Vlngu translations of the Sanskiit drama 
1 Uaraninm-Vhnnlam, Amariika Kavjam ami 
Cliampii Ramnyanam Lilitoi olflie sillyava^^l 
Tcliigii lexHon liemg piililislu'd bv the 
Telugu Academy. Addtess : Miiktisvar.im, 
East Godavari Dist 

JEELANT, Khan SahehDu HajiSyep Ahpul 
Kiiapek Sahep, Ex-Member, Legislativi* 
A.sseinblv and letired Medical Ollieer and 
Superintendent of Distiict Juil h July 1867; 
m d ot Subadar Major Yai^oob Khan Saliet) 
Sirdar pMliadiir. Ednc at Saint 'J'homas 
Mmint, Madras Wa.s Membei, (^intonrnent 
(’oinmittee, for 14 veuis ; member, distri<*t 
boaid for 12 years of which for 3 yeais was 
Vice-Pre.sident : and Hon Magte for Madias 
for seven years. Address: S.iint 'J'homas 
Mount, Madias. 

lEl'FERY, Colonel W’ alter Iluan, c.l.E. 
(1914); CS.l. (1924), General Staff, Army 
Ileadqu.arters, b. 15 Dec. 1878. w. Cicely 
( ‘harlot tc Covvdcll. Edvc : at BlundeJl.s, 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Addtess: 
Simla 

JEFFREYS, LiEi t.-Genkkal Sin Georoe 
DARELL, K C IL (1932), KCV.O. (1924), 
C.M.G. (1916), J.l*. (1906), 1). I.. (1920), 

G.O C, in Chief, Southern Command, India. 
h 8 March 1878 m to Dorotliv, d, of J. J*. 
Jleseltino of Walhamptori, Hants, and widow 
ot Lionel, A'lNcount CantoJniie (Viscountess 
Cantelupe) Educ. Kton and R M. t' , 
Sandhnist Soivcd with Gienadier Gnaids 
in Nile Expedition, 1898 and in South Afiicau 
AVar, 1899-1902, and m Gieat AVar, J91M8 , 
Commandant, Guaids Depot, 191 1-14 ; Corn- 
mande.d 2nd Bn. Grenadier Guards, 1915; 
Commanded successively 58th, 57th and 1st 
Guards Jhigades, 1916-17, Commanded 
19th Division, 1917-19 , Promoted Bt-Juent. 
Colonel, 1915; Bt-Colonel, 1917; Major- 
General, 1919; ('Al.G., 1016; C B, 1918; 
also Commander, Legion of Honour and 
Cioix do Guene (Franco) ; Commander, 
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Ortlor of the Crown and Croix do Qnerre, 

. Belgium ; Commander, Order of St. Stanis- 
laus (Russia). Severely wounded; despat- 
ches 9 times. (Commanded Jjigiit Division. 
Army of tlie Rhine, 1910; CJoinmaiidetl 
London District, 1920-24; Comniandod Wessex 
area and Wessex Division, 1 9ii6-1930 ; Hamp- 
shire County Council, 1926-1932; Appoint- 
ed G.O.C. in Chief Southern Command, 
India, March 1932. Address: Command 
House, J^ooua. 

JEHANGIR, COWASJI, SIR (Bart ), M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), K.C.I.E. (1927), C.I.E. (1920), O.B.E , 
M.L.A. 6. Feb. 1879 ; m. to Hirabai, Kuisar-j- 
Hlnd (Gold Medal) M.B.E. d. of M.II.A. Hor- 
musji of Lowjl Castle. Edw : at St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Member of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion from 1904-1921 ; Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-1 .5 ; Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust ; President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919-20; 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
1917-1918 ; Member of the Jieglsative Council. 
Acting Member of the Executive Council, 
Government of Bomliay, in charge of the 
Revenue Department (6th Deo. 1921-1 5th 
July 1922) ; Member of the Executive 
Council, General Department (23rd June 1923- 
23rd June 1928) Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly for the City of Bombay, 1930 ; 
Delegate to the Round Table Conference, 
1930, 1931 and 1932; Delegate, l^ondon 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1933 ; 
Partner in the Firm of Messrs. Cowasjee 
Jcliangir (S' Co , ]a 1 Succeeded his father m 
Baronetcy on July 20. 1934. Iddiess : 

I'leiieau S»'a Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEYPORE, IU,7An OF, Sri Sri Sri Vikrama 
Deo Varma, s. of late Muliaraja Sri Sri Si I 
Krishnachandra Deo and late Sri Sri Sri 
Rckhadevi Mahadevi. b. 28 June 1869. m 
Sri Sri Sri Heeradovl Pattamaharani of 
I'atna State. Educ: Privately. Succeeded 
to the gadl on 21 Feb. 1931 ; first landed 
zamindar in the Madras Presidency owning 
about 14,000 .square miles. Piiblications • 
Author of several works in Sanskrit, Oriyaand 
Tolugu. Address' Fort, Joy pore, Yizagapatam 
District. 

JHALA, 11 AJ llANA SHRI MANSINIIJI SURAT- 
SINHJI, O.I.E. (1918) ; Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
State and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, Rajputana. Educ. : Dhranga- 
dhra and Rajkot. Was first Guardian to 
H. H. Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when 
he was 11 eir-Ap parent and accompanied him 
to England ; was afterwards for a fe.w year- 
in Government service and left it as Dy. 
Superintendent of Police to join service in 
his parental State, where he was for a year 
Personal Assistant to H. H. Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan. Member of the Slate 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec. 1922 to March 
1923. Address : Lai Bungalow, Dhrangadhra. 

JIND, H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ui 

ITIKAD DAITLAT-I-lNOTiIBHIA, RAJA-1-RA7QAN 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir .Singh Rajkndrs 
Bahadur, Colonel, Q.O.I.E., E:.C.S.I. b. 
1879 1887. Address : Sangrur, Jlnd State, 

Punjab 


JINNAH, Mahomed ALi, Bar. -at-Law. 6. 25th 
Dec. 1876. w. d. of Sir Dlnshaw Petit, (d), 
Educ. Karacliiand in England. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906 ; Pte. 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1906 ; 
Member, ImTierial Legis. Council, 1910; 
President, Muslim League (special session), 
1920 ; Attended Round Table Conference, 
1930 ; President, Muslim League, 1934. 
Address: Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

jogendra, Singh, The Hon. Sirdar Sir, 
Kt (1929). Taluqdar, Aira Estate, Khcri 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
b. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May of 
Donoglmo. Contributes to several papers in 
India and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ. ; Presdt. of Sikh Educl. Confee., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
ol East and West. Publications: “Kamla”; 
Nurjajian; Nasiin, Life of B, M, Malaliar 
and ICanu. Address : Aira Holme, Simla (East). 

JOHNSON, The Hon. John Nesbitt Gordon, 
C.I.E. (1928); I (IS , Ciiiof Commissioner, 
Delia, b. 25 February 1885. Educ: Rossall 
School; and (iueen’s College, Oxford (Senior 
Scholar). Entered l.C S 1909; Cndei 
Secretary to Government, United Provinces, 
1915-16; Indian Aimy Reserve of Ofliceis, 
attachid 1/3 Gurkhas, 1918-19; Registrai, 
Allahabad High (\)iirt, 1919-24; DepntN 
Commissioner, Delhi, 1924; Oflg. Depulv 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Industries and Labour Department, 1925 , 
again Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, 1 925 . 
othciated as (Jhief Commissioner, Della, 
March- Septernbor 1928, and April-Octobei 
1930, appointed CJilef Ciommissionei , Delln, 
Mai ch 1932. Address. Chief Conmiissionoi’^ 
House, Delhi. 

JOHNSTON, SIR Frederick William, K.C.I.E,. 
C.S.I., Agent to the Governor-General anti 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan ; b. 2 Nov 
1872, m. 1905 Gertrude Helen, d. of the late 
Lt.-Col. J. Young, one s. Educ.: Kelvlnsidc 
Acad., Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1894). Joined the Punjab Coinmissioji 
as Asst. Commsr., 1896 ; went to N.-W 
Fron., 1899; and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1911 - 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions, England 1915-17 
Address: The Residency, Bushire. Persian Gulf 

JONES, Charles Evan William, B.A., M. ^ 
(Oxon.), Honours History (1902) ; Direeto; 
of Public Instruction and Secretary to Govt 
Education Department, Central Province- 
b. 9th July 1879. Educ : Landovery Colleut 
and Brasenose College, Oxtord. Governnien! 
Educational Service, Egypt (1902-19047 
Asst. Master, Bromsgrove School (1904-1906) 
Indian Educational Service. 1906 ; Dirertoi 
Public Instruction, N. \\’- E. Province (1917- 
1921); and Director of Public Instruction 
Central Provinces since 1921. Address: Nagpm 

JOSHI, Sir Moropant Vishvanath, Kt 
K.C.i.E., B.A., LL.B., h. 1861. Educ. : Dei 
can Coll., Poona, and Elphinstone Coll 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate in Judlci. 
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Commr/s Court in Berar from 1884-1920, 
Home Member, C. P. Govt., 1920-25; Presi- 
dent, All-India Liberal Federation, 1925 ; 
Chainnan, Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Advocate, Judicial Commissioner’s Court, 
C. P. Address: Amraoti, Berar. 

JOSHI, Narayan Malhar, B.A., M.L A., J. P 
Member of the Servants of India Soc. b. June 
187P. Educ.: Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll. Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soc., 1 909. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since IGll, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy. Social Reform Assoc., 1917- 
1929 ; Sec., W. India Nat. Liberal Assoc., 
1919-1929. Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt, 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920 to Washington and in 1921, 
1922, 1926 and lnl929 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confee., Deputy Member of the 
trOM-rning body of the 1 L. ()., si nee 1922. 
Ivaisar-i-llind Silver Medal (1919). Was 
awarded, but declined C. I. B. in 
1921. Member of tlie Bombay Municipal 
Corpn. since 1919, up to end of March 1923. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legihiativo Assembly in 1921 and again in 
19 j 4, 1927 and 1931 to represent labour in- 
terests. Appointed a Member of the Royal 
(’ommission on Indian Labour as Labour re- 
presentative. Attended Round 'I’able Conlee. ; 
1930,1931 and 1932 and was tor sometime 
mernboi ot tlio Consultative Committee. 
Attended tlic meetings ol tlie Joint Parlia- 
mentaiv Committee as Iriflian delegate. 
Iilleete<l Member <>f the CoNermug Body oi the 
J L (1 , (}eiie\a. Address: Servants of India 
Soeietv, Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4. 

KAJIJI, Abdeali Mahomedaw, B.A , 
LL.B. ( Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law ; late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. 12 February 
1871. Educ.: St. Mary's Institution, j 
Byculla ; St. Xavi(>r’s Coll., Bombay, Downing i 
Coll., Cambridge, and Lincolri’b Inn. Ord. 
Fellow, Syndic and Dean in Law of Bombay ■ 
Univ.; President, Anjunian-i-Islain, Bombay | 
Islam Club and President, Islam Gyinkbaiia. j 
Address. Dilkyosh, Grant Road, Bombay. j 

KALE, Vaman Govini). ProfchSor, Feigussoii! 
College, b. 1876, Educ. : New English 
School and Fergusson Coll., Poona, j 
Joined the Deccan Education Soev. of ■ 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Univ. tor five. vears since 1919. Prof.! 
of History and Economics, Fergusson j 
Coll., Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and • 
member, Indian Tarilf Board, 1923-25 ; i 
Seeretarv, P E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928 , Vice-President, Bombay Provincial , 
Co-operative Institute, etc. Liberal in Politics, | 
has addressed numerous public meetings ; has ' 
published many articles on economies and j 
political and social reform, and the following 
works: “Indian Industrial and Economic I 
Problems,” “Indian Administration,” Indian | 
Economics,” “ Dawn of Modern Finance in I 
India,” “ Gokhale and Economic Reforms,” ! 
“ India’s War Finance,” “ Currency Reform in j 
India,” “Constitutional Reforms in India,”! 


Ecoiiumies of Protection in India,” “ Econo- 
mics in India,” “Problems of World Econo- 
my,” “India’s Finance since 1921,” etc. 
Address .* “ Durgadhivasa,” Poona No. 4. 

KAMAT, BAliKRlSHNA SlTARAM, B.A., Mer- 
chant. b. 21 March, 1871. Educ.: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Vamimabai R. M. Gawaskar ol 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Legis. Council, 
1913-16, 1916 20; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1923 ; Member ol various 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture; Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee; Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-34 ; Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee. Address: Ganesh- 
kliind Road, Poona 5. 

KAMBLI, SiDDAPPA Totappa, B.A., LL.B., 
Diwan Bahadur, Minister of Education 
to Bombay Government, b. September 1882. 
Educ: at Deccan College. Practised as 
pleader from 1006 to 1 030 In Dbarwar Courts ; 
Non-Ollicial President of liubli Munieiiial 
Borough from 1922 to 1930; President, 
Dharwar Dist. Local Board in 1929 and 
1930; Member of Bombay Council since 
1921 ; Deputy President, Bombay Council, 
1927-30 ; organised first non-Brahmln Con- 
ference in Hubli in 1920 ; was member, Rail- 
way Advisory Committee, M. S. M. Railway, 
for about two ye»^ ; I’rcsident over Ist Kar- 
natak Unification Conce. lield at Belgaum; 
President over Co-operative (’onference held 
at Shiggaon in Dharwar Dist. in 1927 ; Presi- 

I dent, All-India Veerashalva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927, Was President, Dharwar 
Non-Brahmin League ; V'as Member, Lin- 
gayat Education A«!Sociatioi), Dliarwar, and 
Indian Women’s Aid Society, llubll. Address: 
18, Queen's Garden, Poona. 

KANDATHlL, Most Rev. Mar. adguptinb, 
D. I). ,Arehbisliop, Metropolitan of Ernakiilam. 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-ad jiitor 
wilh light ol succession to the first S’icar 
Apostolic of Ernu^mlam, since 1911 r 5. 
Chemp, Vaikam, Travaiicore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon, 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for sonic time; 
Rector of Prep. Scm., Itlrnakulam and Pri- 
vate Sec, to the first Vicar Apostolic of Eriia- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 3, 1911. s. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Pare- 
parainbil ns Second Vicar- Apostolic, 9 Dccr. 
1919; Installed on 18 Dccr. 1919; was 
made Arolibishop, Metiopolitan, 21st Dec. 
1923; (Suffragan sees being Changaivieherry, 
Trichur and Kottayarn) ; Installation 10 
Nov. 1924 Address : Archbishop’s House, 
Ernakiilam, Cochin State. 

KANG SiK Jamshodji Byramjt, Kt. (1928); 
M.A , LL li .b 27th Feb. 1875, a-, oi Byramji 
Bhikaji Kuivja, Share and Stock Broker. 
Eduv Elifianstonc High Sihool, Wilson 
College, and Government Law School, 
Bombay. Advocate of the High Court, 
Bombay, 1 tH).3 ; an Additional Judge of 
Bombay lligli Court, J 021 ; Advocate-General, 
1922-1935. ’ Addresii : 120, Malabar Hill, 

Bombay. 
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ICANIIAIYA LAL, TUB Ho\. x^Jl^ JusTIGK 
JUi Bauaduk, M.A.,LL.B.,Judge, High tburt, i 
Allahabad, b. 1 7 July 1866. m. ShriinafclBovi, I 
d. of Vyas (lokuldaHji of Agra. Edtw. : The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; joined 
the V. P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as, 
Munsitf, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; j 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the 
yiowers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 
1008; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911 ; apjxiintcd 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oiidh,‘ 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years tor 
difterent periods. Promoted Judicial 
(’oinnussioucr ot Oudii ih 1922. Appointed i 
Judge of Allahabad High (Jourt again in 1923. 
Bellied July 1926, Vice-Piesident, Age ot 
(Jonsent Committee, 1928-29 , Membci, Hindu 
Beligious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 ; 
Mcmbei, Boaid of Indian Medicine, D.P , 
since 1925; Honoraiv Tieasurer, Allahaliad 
(Jiiiversltv since 1927 rubheationst * Ele- 
mentary Hist(jiy <»f India; Dharma Shiksha 
oi a tioatise on Moial cultuio in the verna- 
cular, and A Nut(‘ on the Jieorg.inisation of 
the Judicial Stall. Address . JSo. 9, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad 

IvANIA, IlAKII.AL JilMSONiMS, DA, LI. D 
('I’Ik' Jlon. Mr. Justhc) Judge, High Couit, 
JJomliay h. Jhd Nov 1890. m eldest 
d. ot Sli C-huuilal V. Mc'hta, K C I.E , 
ex-Member of the E.v'culive Council of 1 
the (Jovoiiioi ol Itomliay About eighteen j 
gears’ piactice at the Itoinliay lUi as an I 
advoeate on the oiigiual side of the High 
Couit Acting .ludg(‘. High Couit, Dom- 
ha V, 1 930, 1 93 1 and 1932 A ddress . 102, Didge 
Jload, Malahai Hill, Hombay. 

E\NIKA, IIA.IA OK, TiiK Jlox’HbK D\jv Sir 
Ua.i1':ni)IU Nvrwan JOian.k Dko, Kt. 
(1933), O D C (1918), Memhci and Vicc- 
J’lcsideiit. oj tin* Kxecutue Couin il oi the 
(toxenioi ot Ihliar and Oiissa b. 24 Maieh 
ISSl. IH d ot late Raja badukishoie M.unl- 
liata, Duling tduct oi JNavagarli State. Dri.ssi, 
in ]8‘.Mi Ediiv , Ihueusbaw Collegiate 
School and Raveushuw College, Cuttack. 
Assunu'd management of Kaiuka Raj Iroiu 
Court, ol Wards, 1902 Nominated Member. 
Heiigal Ad\isorv Fishcr\ Doutd, J‘.l08. Klect- 
ed rcj)ieseutati\o ot the bandholders of 
Onssa and (Miota Nag])ur to tlie Dengal 
hegislatiie CounciJ, 1909 Conleired wit li 
the jKTSonal title ot llaja, 1910 fleeted 
rejnvsentative ot Oiissa landholders to Bihar 
and Oiissa jA*gislati\e Council, 1912, 
and again liom the same const itiienc> 
111 1910. J'Jected additional Meniher to 

Viceroy and (Joveinor-CerierHl ol India's 
Leglslati^e Couneii Jioin Bihar and Orissa 
J.findholders’ Constitueney, 1916 Co-opted 
Member as representative ot Bihai and 
Orissa province to the Parhamentarv Com- 
mittee (Southhorough) sat on the division ot 
lunetions between the Central and Provincial 
(tovermuents and between the Executive 
Council and Ministers in jiroviiieial (Joverii- 
meiits. 19J8 Fellow' of Patna Uiiiversitv , i 
1917 to 1919. J’ltle ot Kaja as hcreditarv 1 
distmetiou conterred m 1919. Elected j 
Member of the Patna University Senate from! 


J9J9 to 1922. Elected Member lioiii Oiissi 
Landholders’ Constituency to Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Counml, 1921. Elected Member 
troiii Bihar, Onssa and Chota Nagpur Land- 
liolders’ Constituency to tlie Indian Legislativii 
Assembly, 1922. Elcftcd Member from 
Onssa Jaimllioldcrs* Constitucney to Bihar 
and Onssa Legislative Council, 1923 and again 
Irom the same constituency, J926. Nomina- 
ted Member ol tJie P.itna Univeitiity Senate 
irom 1927 to 1929. Member ol the Com- 
mittee elected bj Biluii and Onssa Legislative 
Council to co-opt w'lth thi; Simon Commission, 
1928. Ajipomted Member of the Executive 
('outicil of the Governor of Bihar and Onssa, 
J.inuuiy 1929 and Viee-J’resideut ol the said 
Executive ('oiiin iJ, Decembci 1931. Ex- 
oflnio Memlx'r ot Patna lijiiveisity Senate, 
1929 to 19.12, and nominated Member sinei' 
November 24, 1932 A<fdrrss. Raj-lvamka, 
Cuttack, Onssa, and Patna and llanchi, 
Biliar and Orissa. 

KANJTEAR, Kksiiav IUmchanpra, M.A., 
B Sc., b. 22 Aug. 1876 Educ : New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergiisson 
College, Poona. Woiked as Life Mcmbei 
and PiofcsHor of Phvsics in the D. E Socaetv’s 
institutions, 1903-32 , was in charge ol thi‘ 
Boarding House, New English School in 1905. 
in chaigc of Feigiisson Coll. Hostels, J 900-14 ; 
in charge of Navm Marathi ShaJa, 1914-21; 
has been on tlie Bombay Uiiiver.sity Senate 
lorth(‘ last 17 years, vv.is on the Syndicate, 
1021-29, and on the Scliool Leaving ICxamina- 
tion Boaid for 0 ycais and Chaiiniaii, Pooini 
Distiiet School Board, for six years represen- 
ted western pait. of Poona on the J’ljona Citv 
Municipality for neaily 7 years and worked 
on tlie Yj.sweslnvaraya Teclinical Jiiiucation 
Committee, 1920 Secretaiy, J^hysuiarj'raining 
Commitii'e, apiiomted by the Government, 
1928. Piincijial, Forgnsson College, J*oona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924, 
was given King's Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Oiade Officer in the Bombay ITriivei- 
.slty Tiaining Corjis. AVorking as a Lite 
Meanbei of thi' Modem Edneation So(;iotv. 
Prof ot PhvsKsin the Nowtosji Wadia College, 
Poona. JCleitcd Dean of tlie Faculty ot 
Scieiic(‘, rniv, of Bombay, lor 193.1-34 
Address ' Ganesh Wadi, Eoigiison C'ollcgi 
Boad. Poona 4 

KAKANJIA, Bishram Naouosji, Merchant 
b. Sept. 1876. Educ. Elphinstono High 
School and Sir Jamslit-dji Jeejeehhoy Par.'ll 
Benevolent Institution of llomiMy. Wa- 
Picsident of Japan and Shanghai Silk 
Merchants’ Association ; vv«is Hon Secretarx 
of the War Loan Committee for A Ward oi 
Bombay; was Hon. Secretary, Our l)a\ 
Fund ; Hon. Secretary of “ people’s Fair ” ii 
1921. Awardiid Kaiser-i-IIind Aledal and 
Certifie«'itc of Merit m 1922. Is Chairman o 
Versova Beach Sanitary Committee. Ga\' 
evidence befoie the Cotton Tariif Committee 
also gave evidence before the Tariff Board ( 
Inqniiy re : Gold Thiead Industry and Centr. 
Banking Inquiry Committee. Is a Merabi 
of the Society for tlie Protection of Childic 
In Western India ; also a Trustee of varioi 
cliaritablc institutions and has been tl 
Birectoi of some Joint Stock Companic 
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President, Xiidiaii Mereluilts' Chainhei, 1933. , 
Address : Messrs. Gobhai Karanjia, Limited, , 
Bombay 2. 

ICARAULI, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Buom ' 
Pal Deo Bahadur, Yadukul Chandra 
Bhal. h. IS June ISlJG «. 21 August 1927 
Address : Karauli, Bajputana. i 

IvXIlVl'i, D.Vl’TATRWA COl’AL, M \. ( BolU- | 
ba>); J’lmnpal and Piolessor ol Hislory and | 
Keononiics, Willingdon (College, P () I 

Sataru, rnivcisit\ T(M<*bi}i, Bombay Ibinoi- | 
sitv , b 24 Dec. 1S9S , s. of Karve, Gopal ; 
IJnlkiishna and Uopikabai , m 1924 Sumati- 
bai, d ot ]\lt. Jvluiie, thiee .s and one d \ 
Ediiv * Xew l’aigb''b School and Keriiussou 
College, Poona Cobdeu Aledalist 1921, 
Weddcibuni Scholar 1923, PjolesMu ol 
Histojv and Kconoiiiics, l^’cigusson College 
Poona 192.3-1935, Assistant Superinli'iident 
A' cw Mnglisli School 1924-20, lacutenant arul | 
loi* soni(‘ tame \<tmg Ad|utant riiivcisitN 
Tiaiiiiug Coij)s I921-2S, (Jeiicial Scdctaix 
Poona Int (‘I -Collegiate Spoils \sso(iation 
1921-27, llettoi Fcignsson Collcg<> llo-.iels 
1920-.)! , Cave evidence Ix'ton* Indian San- ^ 
ilhnist Corninittee 1920 ,ind P.oinl)a> JMnsjeal ■ 
Tianinig Coinnntl ec 192S, Associate Mem bei i 
ol IJic Servants of India Socu'tv , Loc il. Sec- ' 

1 clary, Indian Statist ical Instil nte, Member, ' 
Indian lieonoinic Association , Ah'mber ot ' 
('onncil, Deccan Sabb.i , has liequcntlv contii- ( 
bnteil to the pK’.ss on iioIiIkmI. eiononin ami i 
<'onstitntional malteis Piddii nitons Two ' 
Mai a till books on Piim iplcs ol laonomics and 
Indian DcoiiomK; Pioblinns (1927, 1929), 

Pedcialions, a stud> in Coinpaiatne Pohtns ( 
^19<3i, Indian I'cdcial I’lnatn'c ( 1929) ,i«ene\.i i 
and Jndiaii baboui (1951), I'aonomn Comli- 
tions m the Deccan at the adsent ol Biitisli ' 
inic, Parhamentai V (0)\criiment (1 9.51), 
IScoiiomic Planning in India 19 55 Addtes.s \ 
Wilhngdoii College, P O Dist Sitaia. Club, 

P Y.C linid u (tvniUhana, I’oona. 

1\AS1IM1J?, MaiiauA-IA or, see Jaininu and 
Kashmir, Alaharaja ol. j 

KASTUltp.lJAI I.ALBOAT, SilKTii, Mill- 
owner; h. 22 Dec. 1891. vi Srimati 
Sardaben, d. ol Mr ('hinianl.il Vadilal Za\eii 
of Ahniedabad Edne. : atCiijeiat College, 
Ahined.abad, lion. Secretarv, Ahniedabad 
Pauline Relief Committee, 191&-J9; elected 
Vi( c-President, Ahniedabad Millowner.s 
Association, 1923-26 ; elected member, 
Legislative Assembly as a lepresentative ot 
the Millovvners’ Asso'iation (1923-20), 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna- 
tional Labour Coufeience at Geneva, 1929. 
Address : Pankore’s Naka, Ahinedabad. 

Iv.VY, SIR Joseph Aspden, Kt. (1927), 
J.F., Managing Director, W. H. Brady 
tfe Co.. Ltd., Member, Council of Imperial 
Agricultural Research, b. 20th January 1884. 
m. 1928, Mildred, second d. ot late J . S. and 
R, A. Burnett of Bowslcy, Derbyshire. Educ. 
at Bolton, Lancashiie. Came to India to 
piesent linn, 1907, Managing Director 
and (diairman of Board ol the several 
companies under their control; Cli.airman, 
Bombay Millowncrs' Associution, 1921 and 
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1922, Knijdoyers' Delegate to Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1923 . Oflicer 
in Bombav Light Dorse; Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925 ; Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-31- 
32; President, Chamber of Comineiee, 1926; 
Chaiiman, Back B.iy Knquiiv Committee, 
1926. Chaiiman, Piohibitiou (Fiuaiue) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1926. Address . Wilder- 
ness Cottage, Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 

KAZI SYEl), IIIPAZAT ALI, B.A , LI .B. 
b, 1892. Educ. Jubbuljioro, Aligarli and 
Allahabad. Elected President, Municipal 
Committee, Khandwa, 1920. Minister 
for Local Seir-Government, Public Works, 
Piitdic Health, etc , Centr.il Provinces 
Address: Itulipoi.i, Khandwa. 

IvEA.NE, Sin Michael, K.t'.Sl, 1932, C S.r., 
1929, C I E , GoNciuoi ot Assam b 1874 ; 
nt. J9li; one s two d Edttc Pm\t‘isitv 
College, Dublin, Iniliau CimI S('iM((‘, IS9S, 
Undei SocictaTN to (Jov(‘iiinu;nt,li.P., 1906-08, 
Settlement OIlus'i, Rajputami, 1910-11; 
SoeieUiy to Goaeinment, IJ P., 1917-19; 
ciiiet Secietaiy. 1919-21 , Piesideiil, Legisla- 
tive (‘ouncil, lulled Pioviuces, 192l-2.’>, 
Meiubei, Publu SeiMce Commission, i 928 , 
Coinmissioiiei , Mi'ciiit, and jMeiubei ot t-lu> 
J.egi‘?lative Assembh , 1 929 , Meinliet, Boaid 
ot Revalue, V P , 1930-31, (Joveinoi ot Assam, 
1932. Jledcatiou. Colt, ti'imis, lislung. 
Addtrss : Goveimnent Jbui'-e, Shillong 

KliLlvAR, Nausin’IV CiilNTWitv, It A., LL 15 
(1894), ex-.M L.A , Lilitor, Eesatt, Poona, b. 
24 Aug. 1872 ni Diiigabai, r/ ot Morojiai.t 
Peridse. J'Jdttc Mnaj, Pooii.i, Bomb.iy Dist. 
Court Pl(*udci till 1899, editor, Alnhralia^ 
Pqoua, Irom 1897 to 1919, editor, Kesaii 
trom 1897 to 1899 and ag.iin trouil910to 
1031 Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 ; 
President, Poona City iMunn ip.ility in 1918 
and again trom 1922 to 1924, Piesidi'iit, 
Bombay PiOMiK nil ('onteicncc, 1920; Di'le- 
gato and ruciubcr oi Congress. Home Rule 
League dcpiitalion to Kngl.and in 1919; 
elected memix'r of llie Legislative Asst'inbly 
in 1923 and 1926 Piiblicntions' Books in Mara- 
1 thi; 6 dramas, 1 historical treatisi', 1 treatise 
I on Wit and Humour, Biogiapbies of Bal 
I Gaiig.idliar 'Pilak and (JaiittaJdi, History ol 
I liehind, A tieatiso on Science of Polities 
j in English; ('aso toi Indian Home Rule, 
Landmaiks of J.okmaii'va’s lil(‘ , “A Passing 
' Phase ot Politics ” Pleasiiics and Piiviloges 
! of the Pen ” Addrrfss . 'J’llak Road, Sadashiv 
I PetU, Poona City. 

i KELKER, ViNAYEK MoRESHwar, Diwmu Baha- 
' dur (1933), M A., Treasurer, Nagpur Univer- 
sity, 1931. &. 11 Oct. 1862. 7» Mrs. Lakshmi- 
' bai Kelker. Educ ; Bnrhanpur Zila Seliooi ; 

I Eieo Chiiieli Institution, Nagpur, Jui)bul]K)io 
College, Aliiii Cential College, Allahabad. 
Eiitcicd Goveimnent Service as Schooliuuster. 
Xlcad Clerk, Cloik of Court, Extra Asst. 

; Commissioner from 1889 ; retiicd as Dist. and 
I Sessions Judge, A kola, December 1916. 
Address Craddock Town, Nagpur. 

IvEMlL Ivi:\NETir McIvtmie, M A. (Caiitali )i 
(Classical Tiipos, I 91H5) ; Itaiiistci-at-f aw, 
(Inner 'I’cinple) , .\dvocatc-Geiicial, Bombay. 
b, 13 Dec. 1883 ; m, Margaret, e.d, of Lt . 
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Colonel Awlitcni Street, I.M.S JMiu\ <}e(» I 
WatKon’B Colleae, l^dinburjrh ; Dulwich Coll , 
and Corpus (.'hristl Collefje, Cambridge ' 
Practised at liar in Jlombay, 1909 onwards 
(with interval ot War Service) ; acted as Chief 
Presnlency Maj;istratc, 1912; Acted Jiid^e, | 
HIkIi Court, lor periods durinc; 1 927, 1 92H and 
19J9; Advocate-Ceneral, February, lO'i.K | 
AddrvHt, : “The Leas,” Altamont lload. 
Dorn bay. 

KEYES, JhaGAPlEll-GENERAIi SlR TEKENCE 
JlnMi'HRKY, Iv.C.l.E. (1923), C.Sl (1926), 
C.M.G (1919), C.LE.(1917), 2rt May lft77, 
m. Edith Jieatriec (Kaisar-i-llind Medal, First 
Class) d. ol Jd. -General A. C McMahon, F. 
Jl.S. Edar : Haileybury, Coll, and It. M C. 
Entered Army, 1S97 ; Major, 1915; Temp. 
Lieut -Col., 1918 ; Jit. Lt.-Colonel, 1918 , Lt - 
Colonel, 1923; Rrantcd honorary rank ot 
Jinjiadier-Cencrnl on retirement from the 
Indian Army, May 1932; served Tlrah, 
18!)7-98 (wouiKled, despatches, medal 2 clasps), 
on taminc duty in Central Trovineos, 1900 ; 
Vieo-Consul, Soistan and Kaln, 1903; (-onsul, 
'ruibat-i-Haidail, 1906 , served in lialuchistan, 
1908; Pol. Au:ent, Jiahroin, 1914; seived in 
Mcs()potaiuia, 1 91 5 ; in charKo Mekran 
Mission, 1916 ((J l.E.) , attached to Jtiissian 
Army in llumania and Carpathians (1917); 
special duty in Kusaia, 1 917-1918, Jirig -General, 
General Staff, South llussia, 1919; l^epiity 
High Commissioner and olhciatlng High Com- 
iiii.ssionei. South Kussia, 1919-1920, served 
in Jlaliichistan, 1921-28 (C.S.J.) ; Hritish 

Envoy at the Court ot Nepal, 1928, He- 
sidont in Gwalior, 1928-29; Agent to the 
Governor-Gonoial in States of Western India, 
1929, Kesident, Jlyderabad, 1930 ; retired, 
19,13, Guardian to H. H The Maharaja 
Scindia. ol Gwalior; F.ll.G S., and F Z S. 
Addreas : Gwalior, C. 1. 

K1IA.T.4 MOHAMAD NOOR, The Hon. 
JVHVN liAiiADiiR, D A, B L., C.ll.E., Puisne 
Judge, Patna High Court (1930); Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Patna Unn eisity (1933), b. 1878. vi 
1898. Edur Ga\a Zilluh School, Patna Col- 
lege, Doveton Caill , St Xavier’s College, 
(ialcutta , Rliion C-oll , Calcutta. J’ractisedas 
lawyer trom 1904 to 1922. President, hegis 
('ouncil, Hiliar and Grissa tmm 1922-1930. 
Addms : Patna and Gaya (liihar and Orissa). 

KHAN, Shaf.wt Ahmad, B.A., First Class 
Honours in History, 1914; Jdtt D., 1918. 
University J‘rofcs8or of Modern Indian 
Histoiy, Allahalmd University, since 1921. 
b. Fel)ruary 1893. m. Fahmida, //. d of tlie late 
Justice Shah Din, of the Punjab High Court, 
Edur : Government High School, Moradalaid ; 
Ihiivi'rsities ol Cnmliridge and Dublin. Mem- 
ber, United Provinces Legislative Council trom 
Moradabad, U.P., 1924-30. Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Enquiry (kmimittee, 
1924 ; the Economic Enquiiy Committee in 
1925, and other Committees in United Ihro- 
vinces. President of tlie Provincial Muham- 
madan Educational Conference, held at 
Allahabad in 1925 and 1929; founder of the 
English weekly, the “ Star,*‘ Allahabad ; 
Muslim delegate tti Round Table Conferences, 
1930-32 ; Delegate to Joint Select Committee 
ou Constitutional Reforms, 1933 ; President, 


All-India Maslliu Coiilerence, ; Honorary 
Secretary to Muslim Delegation to IWrmid 
Table Conference ; President, Calcutta Muslim 
Youth League, May 1931 ; President, All- 
Bengal Muslim Conference, Dacca, July 1931 ; 
President, Bengal Muslim Educational Con- 
ference, 1930 ; President, Ihinjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, and Ajmer-Merwara 
Muslim Educational Conference, 1929. Mem- 
ber of Federal Structure Sub-Committee, 
and numerous other Sub -Committees of the 
three Round Table Conferences and joint Select 
Committee , Member, Viceroy’s Consultation 
Committee, R. T. C., 1932. Publications : 
J<’oundcr and Editor till 1925 of the Journal 
ol Indian History ; published Anglo-Portu- 
guese Negotiations relating to Bombay, 1667- 
1763, in 1923; East India Trade in the 
seventeenth Century, 1924, Sources for the 
Hi8t<.»ry of British India in the seventeenth 
Century, 1926. John Marshall in India, 1668- 
1672 ; What are the Rights for Muslim 
Minority in India’ (1928); Organiser and 
joint author of the Memorandum of tlie 
Muslims on United Provinces to the Indian 
Statutory Commission (July 1928). Contri- 
bution of numerous articles to liistorical 
journal and to tho “S'far,” Allahaliad. 
Address : 25, Stanley Road, Allahabad. 

KIIAl’ARDE, Balkrihhna Ganesh, The 
Hon Mr,, iJ A , Ll> B., Minister, (’ P. Govern- 
ment. b, August 1880. m. Shniuant Sb Manutai 
Klia|>arde, d of Sardar Baba Maharaj, 
First Class SunUr. I’ooiia Educ : Deccan 
College, ]*oona, and Bombay After taking 
tlic LL.B degree settled dowm to praetisc 
as a lawyi'r at Amraoti (Berar). Took part 
in th(i Home Rule agitation of the late Lok- 
maiiya Tilak and Mrs Bosant. Was Vico 
(’hairman oi tlu' Amraoti Municipal Committee. 
Kntvjred Council m 1024 as a member oi tlie 
Swaraj l*arty. Resigned and re-eleeted to 
Councfl in 1926 as a in(*mb<‘r of the Respon- 
sivist Parly Jioader ot the Nationalist Party 
111 tlK; (iential iToviiiees LegislatiV(‘ Council 
since 1927 Leader ot opposition. Set up 
Nationalist Party Ministry in olhci* in J927 
and 1929 Was lcail*‘r ot »)])])osition since 
1930 till aiacpted ofhec (Minister lor Ednea- 
tion) on J2tli March 1934. Address Civil 
Lilies, Nagyiur /Permanent addu'ss Ivhapardc 
Wada, Amraoti (Herar). 

KHAPARDE, Ganesh BhbikRishna, B.A. 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State, b. 1955, m. Laxmi Bai. 
Editc. : in Berar and Bombay. Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board for nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council ; Member 
of the Council of State ; re-elected in 1926, 
Address : Amraoti, Berar, C. P. 

KHOSLA, Kanshi Ram, Journalist, Proprietor 
The ImpiTial Publishing Co., J^ahore. b 
April 1882 Edur: at F. C Collegi' 
I.ahore. Joined (’ommcreial Bank o! 
India, J,td , 1902; Manager, PeopL' 

Bank, 1904; Punjab Co-operative Bank 
1905 ; Started own firm of Khosk 
Bros., 1905; started Imperial PublishinF 
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Company, 1 911 and Industrial and Exchange 
Bank in 1920 which went into liquidation 
In 1924 after the failure of the Alliance Bank 
of Simla; Member, Executive body of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce ; lately Mem- 
ber, N. W 11. Advisory Committee, Ijahore, 
for 4 years. Publications : IChosla Directory 
from 1906-16 and 1925-28, “ lmi)erial Corona- 
tion Durbar,” “ India and the War,” ” Who’s 
Who in Indian Legislature and K. T. C.” ; 

” Indian States and Estates ” “ Illustrated 

Honours List.” Address ' 99, Railway Road, 
Ijahore. 

KHWAJA NAZIMMUDDIN, THE Hon. 
Mr., M.A. (Cambridge), C.I.E., Minister for 
Education, Government of Bengal, from 1929. 
b. 19 July 1894. m. Shahar Banoo Begum. 
Educ : M. A. O. College, Aligarh ; Dunstable 
Grammar School, England ; and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Chainnan, Dacca Muni- 
cipality, from 1922-29 ; Member, Executive 
Council, Da(;(!a Universitj , 1 923-29. Address . 
25-1, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

KIBE, Madhavrao Vinayak, Sardar (here- 
ditary), Rao Bahadur (1912), Divan-i-Klias 
Bahadur (1920), M.A. (1901), Aitmod-ud- 
Dowla (1930). Vazir-ud-dowla, Retired 
Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State, 
Indore, b. 1877. wi. Kamalabai Kibe. Educ: 
Daly College, Indore; Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Hon. Attached to Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India ; Ministei, 
Dewas State (J.B.). Publications : articles in 
weIl«known magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economics, History and Anti- 
quities. Address : Saraswatiniketan Camp, 
Indore, Central India. 

KIKABHAI PREMCHAND, Sir, Kt. (1931); 
Financier ; April 1, 1883. m. I4idy IJly. 
Educ,: at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930; Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1932. Address : Premodyan, Byculla ; or 63, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

KIRPALANI, Hiranand Khushiram, I.C.S., 
M. A. (Bom ), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
(Lincoln’s Inn), Municipal Commissioner, 
City of Bombay, 1931-1934. h. 28 Jan. 1888. 
m. to Guli H. Gidvani. Educ. : N. H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Asstt. Collr. and Magte., Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918. Municipal (Jommsr., 
Surat, 1918 to 1920. Taluqdari Settlement 
Officer, Guzerat, 1921, Dy. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; Collr. and 1 
Dist, Magte., Kaira, 1923-24 ; Dy. Secretary 
to Government, Rev. Deptt., 1924-26, 
Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the | 
City of Bombay, 1926. Ccrtlector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Collector of Punch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, 1930-31. 
Address: Carmichael Road, Bombay. 

KI8HENGARH, H. H. Umdai Rajbai Buland 
Makan Maharaja Adhiraj Maharaja 
Yaoyanarain SiNQH Bahaour. b. Jan. 1896. 
m, sister of the Raja Bahadur of Maksood- 


angarh. Educ : Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination. Address : 
Eishengarh, Rajputana. 

KISHUN PERSHAD, Raja-i-Rajayan Maha- 
raja Bahadur, Yaminus-Saltanath Sir, 
G.C.I.K. (1910), K.C.I.B., cr. 1908. 

Hereditary Palshkar and President of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State. 
b. 28 Jan. 1864. Educ: Nizam’s College, 
Paishkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister. 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 under 
the present constitution. Publications : Copi- 
ous in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Dii 4.'i. Heir : Raja 
Khaja Pershad. Address: City Palace, 

Hyderabad. 

KOLHAPUR, Lt.-Col. His Highness sir Shri 
Rajaram Chhatrapati, Maharaja op. since 
1922, G.C.S.I. (1931) ; G.C.T.E. (1924). b. 
30 July 1897 ; e.8. of Col. Sir Sliahu 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur (d, 
1922) ; direct descendant of Shivaji the 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha Empire. 
m. 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabai Saheb, q. d. 
of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj Gnekwar, 
Ruler of Baroda. m. again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayamala Maharani Saheb in June 1925. 
Educ.: Privately in Kolhapur ; Hendon 
School ; studied agrioulture at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. Hon. Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Indian Army, April 1927. Address : 
Kolhapur. 

KOLLBNGODE, Rata Sir V. Vasudeva Raja 
VALIA NaMBIDI of, Kt. (1925), C.T.E. (1915) 
F.M.U.(1921) ; Landholder. Oct. 1873. m. to 
C. Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ. : Rajah’s 
High School, Kollcngode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar, twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp, Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1930 and 
Leader and President, Landholders’ Group 
in Legislative Assembly ; also elected 
j member of the Governing Bo<ly of the Red 
j Cross Society, Delhi,, also Member of the 
Anuamalai University since 1929. Address : 
Kollengode, Malabar Dist. 

I KOTAH, H. H. Lieut -Colonel, Mahi Mahen- 
DRA Maharao Sir Umed Singhji Bahadur, 
Maharao of, G.C S I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., h. 
1873. s. L889. Address : Kotah, Rajputana. 

KOTHAVALA, PllBROZB DhanjishAH, B.A., 
LL.B., Dewan, Rajpipla State, b. 19 April 
1886. w. Tehml, d. of lute Mr. K. R. Kama 
of Ootacamund. Educ. : Rajpipla High 
School; Eiphinstone College, Bombay, and 
Government Law College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1916. Appointed Private 
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secretary to II. H. the Maharaja of Kaj- 
pipla, 191fi ; Naib I>ewaii, Rajplpla, 1927; 
Dowan, Nov. 1930. Addresft : ItaJpijila 
(Itcwa Kuntha Agt^ney). 

KOTLA, HoN’iiLE Raja Rauaduu Kushal Val 
SINOII OF, M.A. (Cal.), LLR. (All.), M.L.C , 
Minister for JOdu cation and Industries, tJ. P. 
fSovernment. b. 15 Dec. 1872. Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 190.5; Member, U. V. Legis. 
Council emcc 1909; Member, Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1913-16; Member, Legis. Assembly, | 
1921-23; Special Magtc. (Chairman, Agra j 
Dist. Jioard ; Tiustce and Mom. of Managing 
Committee ol Agra Coll., Member of Governing 
Body of Cawiipore Agricultural College; 
Member of the Senate of Agra Bniversity. 
Address : Naim I’al, Lucknow. 

L IUSJINAMACHaRTAB, Ba.iA Bahaduti C., 
It.A., 1> b , Dewan liahiului (191.S), Raja 
Baluului (1925), ilctired President to H K. 
II. the Nizam’s Judicial (-ommittee, Land- 
holdej and Ad\()ea1c, Madias and llvdeiabad 
iligli Coiiits, uikI Memboi, JiCgislative 
Assembly. Kdur . 'rneliinop'dv and Madias. 
Cniolled as Vakil, Madias High {'(Hiit, MareJj 
J S90 , piaetis('»l as Vakil in IlNdeiabad 
ami Seeund(‘ial)ad lill 1913; ap]>ointexl 
Aihoeate-Ci'iieral, tln'ii Si'cielaiy lo (lo\erii- 
meiit, begislatue Dept , liCgal Advisei to 
II J'l II Die Nizam’s Cos eimncnt ami Presi- 
dent, Judicial Commiltee 111 1913: wms the 
joint author along with the late Jformiizjee 
and ^Sir All Imam ol the Constitution ol 
Il.vdc'rahad undei wliieii the CoMTimieiit 
IS* at pn's( 111 working leliK-d m 1921. 
J‘liileie(l |||( begislalisc Assrinhh iliiimg 
tile eketions (d 1 9 »0 and to(d\ a ju’oinineiit , 
part 111 tin' suntort ot ortliodox skws and 1 
ri'sist mg all ant i-ridigioiis and antiso<ial> 
Dills, lie IS now till' aekiiossledgi'd l«'.idei ol , 
t h(‘ < nine oilhodox eomninnitv in Imlia. 
Addicss ils’dei.ihad Jloiise, Siii.iiigam , 
Osmania Boyal Asemie, ll,\derabatl, l)<M(an. 

KIUSHNVMACIUUVA, IlAO Baiiaditii 81 U 1 
VANOAL 'I'llIKUVKNKATA, Kt (193.{) B A., 
D.L.C I D (1 926), Dowan ol Daioda b 1881. ■ 
m. Sii Kangammal Edm" Dresidenev Coll, 
Madias ami Law Coll , Madias. Bnterwl ■ 
Madias Cisil Sei s lee by a eompetitisc examiiia- ■ 
tion in 1993; solved 111 seveial distiiets; 
1908-1911, Cine! Rovenno Ollicei, Cochin 
State; also Otfg Devs an foi some time, ' 
1913-1919 sorvui 111 JNladras as Asstt Seeiy., ' 
Doaiil of Iteveuue, Pndei-Secictarv to | 
Ooveinment 8 ])oeial Cllieei for Soutliboiough 
Committee, etc. , 1919-1922 Tiusts'c, Vi/.iana- ' 
gaiam Lstatc , 1923 Colloetoi (d Rammul , 
Apiil 1924 to Peb 1 927 Seeiet.iiv to the 
Coveinment of JMadias in Law, Edmation 
and othei Departments Joined as Dewan 
of Baioda, Pohrinny 1927, services being 
lent to the Baioda Covoimnent; acted as 
n delegate to the Piist Indian Round Table 
Coiifoienee in Loudon ; Member ot the 
Sub-Committee No 11 (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) ot Confeieiice ; also a mcmbei ot the 
Sub-Coinmittoe No. VIII (Services); actixl 
as a delegate to the Second Indian Kound 
Tabic Conlereiice in Jioudou ; Member of the 
Federal Structurt' Committee ami ot tlie 
J''ederal Finance Sub-Committee. Acted as 
u delegate to the Third Round Table Con- 


ference ; member of the Federal Finance 
Sub Committee of the third R T.C.; attended 
as a delegate to the Joint Parliamentary 
(lomiiiittee ; Member ot the Reserve Bank 
Committee; Delegate on belialt of India to 
tlie Assenilds (»t tlie beagiu* ot Nation^ foi the 
S<-ssion liehl in Septeinhei 1934 Addu's^ . 
Dilaram, Baroda. 

: KRISIINASWAMI AIYANGAR, Sakkottai 
M A. (Madras, 1899) ; M.R.A S. (190 5) F.K. 
Inst H. (1904); Hon IMi.D., Cah utta Uni- 
versity (1921) ; liao Bahadur (1928) , P.A.S D. 
(19;n); Title “ Itajasevasakta ” conferred iiv 
JI. Jl. tlie Maharaja ot Mysore (1932) , Editoi, 
i Journal of India History b. 15 April 1871. 

I 1)1 1893 • St. Joseidi’s College, D nigaloie, 

j and Central College, Dangalore. Emeiitus 
I Prote.s.sor, Madras and Mvsore Univ'ersities. 

I Fellow ot the Madras Cniversity, 1912, 

Pellow of the M\aorc University, 1919. 

' Prolessor, (’entral College, Bangalore ; Pro- 
■ lessor ot Indian History and Arehaeologv, 
Liilv'ersity of M.idias, sinee November 1914 
j Founder and Hony. Viee-Piesident, Mythic 
Societv, Bangalore, Dram b Seeretarv, Joint 
Secretary, and Kditor ol the Journal, 1908- 
I 1916; Secretary and lOditor, Journal, South 
Indian Association. Madras, J 91 7-18 , Secretary 
ol the Madras I'li onomie Association, 1915-19 , 
Joint Editor, Indian Aiitupiary, 1923, Presi- 
dent, Faculty of Arts, Aladras University , 
Cluiirman, Boards of Studu's m History ami 
Dravidian Languages, Madras University, 
Member ol the Board ot JOxammers, Madras 
Dniveisity 1905-20, lixamimT tor MA, 
Ph.D.,and ITemeliami Royeliaiid Studentsliiii, 
Calcutta PniVLTMtN, Reader, (lalmitta Uni- 
ver.silv% 1919 Jiviiniiier tor Allahabad, 
Aligarh, Btaiares and Mvsori' IDiiversities. 
Ele<*t(‘d Hony C()rresj>on(l(Mit oi the Areha*- 
logieal Survey ol Jndia, 1921 , Ceneral Sei - 
retary, Indian Oru'iital (’onleieiiee, 1926- 
1933; Membei, Indian Historical Records 
Commission, 19,30, Piesident, Bombay His- 
toiieal Congiess, 1931 ruhlu'iiftoiis Aneai'ut 
Jmlia ; A Little Known Chajiter of Vijav.i- 
nagar History , Beginnings ot South Indian 
Historv , J'larlv IIi-^tory rd Vaislmavnsm 
South India and Her Muh.immadan Invaders 
Some Coiitrihiitions of South India to Indian 
Culture; History ot Jndia fiom Original 
Soure<*s ; A Short History ot Hindu Indi.i 
Manimekliahu in its Histoiieal Setting , ami 
Evolution of Administr.itiN e Institutions m 
South India A Classhook ot Indian Hist oJ \ 
Add)(\\s ' “ Si i]Kidain ”, 143, BiodU's Road 
Mylapore, M.idias. (n) 

TvRISHN \S\VAMr Aivau, Sik Alladi, Kt 
(1932), Advoeate-(h'inMaI, Madias, b AJ.i' 
1883 m Venk.ilakshamma yiVi/e. .* Madia - 
Chiistian (’ollege, Law College, Madia- 
Appn'ntiee-at-lavv niidm* the late Justic 
P. R Sundaram her; st.indiiig counsel L' 
most ot the big ILijas and Zammdars ot Cn 
M«wlias Preshh nev ; appointed Advoeat» - 
(teneial ui 1929, AIom1)er of the T/cgislatiV' 
Council ; awarded Ivaisar-i-Hind Sihei 
Aledai in leeognitioii of his jihiianthiopi' 
woik, 1926; Jtevian Bahadur in 193(» 
Kuigliteil 1932 , was member of the Svndieal* 
of the Matlias Ibiivensity for sev'^eral yearn, 
Member of the Senate ot the Aladras Univei- 
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sity ; takes interest in all public, social and | 
religions movcmentfa ; has subscribed large 
amounts to charitable institutions ; has 
end()Wcd large sums of money m th(‘ ]Madr.is, 
Andhra and Annamalai univei sit les ; help- 
ed several poor students ; membc'r ot tlie 
(losinopolitan Club, Madia« , delivered the 
Convocation address ot the Andhia University 
in 1930 ; member ot the Ex^ieit CoTnnnth'es 
app(unh'd by the (jio\ernment of India to 
amend tlie Law rtdating t(» Partnership and 
tin- law relating to the sal(' of goods Address" 
ICkanira Nivas, Lnz Chinch Jto.id, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

KKISIINASWAMI, Thi. Kotaii 

KIUSTIMIOR, 1) Sr (Lond ), A 1C Lcs-tmei 
111 Cliemistiy, Jiidian Jnstiliit(‘ ot Siunee. 
Laiigaloie 6 14 August ISUS m Venkata- 
lakslimiamma. Kdue : Central Coll(‘g(‘, 
Jtangaloie, and ITniveisity Collegt', Ijoiidoii. 
Asstt. Chemist and tlu'U Leeluier, Indian 
lnstitut(> of Seu'iK'e, Consulting Cliemisl 
J*uhlie(ttio)hs ■ J\ap(‘rs in the .lournal of the 
Jndiaii Institute ol Seienee and the , lournal 
ol tlie Cheinieal Soeiet\, Lon<lon Addtess . 
The Jinlian Institute ol Scien(<, Uangaloie 

KUTCll, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Mikzan 
Maharao Smu Kiiknoarji Sawai Bahadur 
Mahakao of, G.C.S L, C.C.l.E. h. iidrd 
August 1800. m. 1884. lleprcscntcd India 
Imperial Conference, lOtil , recened Ercedoni 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 montiily for support of Indian Kegi- 
ment duiing Euiopean War, 3 915; represent- 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921 ; received 
Ereedoin ot tlie t!itv ot Bath. 1921 S.ihite 
17 guns (19 gnus local heieditary ) Ai/dies,s 
I'lie l\‘ila< e, Bhiij, Kuteli 

LAKUMIDAS IIOWJKB TaiRSEE, n A , Land- 
lord and Merchant, rn. Ladkabai 1... 11. 
Tairsec Edne . 8t X.ivier’s College, Bom()a^ 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
Member, Standing Committee, Bombay Munici- 
pality ; leprescntativc of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber on the Board of the Bombay Tort 
Trust, and Picsidcut, P. J. Hindu Cym- 
khana and Picsideiit, Ithatia Mitra Maiidal 
Publications : “ Frenzied Finance ” Speeches 
and Wiitmgs of B. (1. Hoiniman. “ Priests, 
Parasites and Plagues ” Address •29-31-33, 
Bora Bazar Street, Fort, and 259, Walkeshwar 
Hoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Panchvati, 
Nasik City. 

LAKHTAB, Chief of, Tiiakore Saheb Bal- 
viKSTNiiJi Karansinghji, b. 31 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1921. Address • 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMI NAHA YAN LAL, RAI Sahib, son of 
Munshi Dj’al Narayan Lai, Pleader and Zeiiiv 
indar. b. 1870. rn. to Siimali Navarani 
Kunwer. Educ at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Parsed pleadersbip examination in 
1890 and since practising as a plcivder at 
Aurangabad and Gava, cx-Hon. Organiser of 
Co-operative Societies; e\-Uirector and 
Chairman of the Central Bank, Aurangabad , 
(Uiairinaii, Advisorv (’oinmittee, (’enlral Bank, 
Aurangabad , ox-Chaiiinan of the Divisional 
Co-operative, Feilcration, Patna ; <*x-Ct)nneillor 
of the Co-opeiatlve lederation, Bihar and 
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Oiissa , a nominated member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vention ; ex- Vice- President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-PresKlent, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Saldia, Bihar 
and Orissa. PubUeations : Glories of Indiaii 
Medicine. Sahyog, Saniudrajatra, Tv\clv“ 
Mam Points of Co-operation, Updesh Maujnri 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hmdii-Miisalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitai.itiiawaH, Sri G.indlu Gila 
and Arlodhar \iti. Address: Aurangabad, 
Dibt. Gaya, Bihar and Orissa. 

LAL, PiYARE, Bar-at-Iaw, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, b. Jan. 1800. Edue.: Miiir 
Cenlral College, Allahabad. Calk'd to the 
Barm 1880; Jiaw-Professor, INteerut College, 
1894-90, practised np to 1890; was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State, 3 890-1900 ; Chief .histice 
and latterly .Tudici.il Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 3 900 to 1900; travelled 
round the world in 3913. (!h.iinnan, Recep- 
tion Committee of the U. P. J*olitieal Confe 
rence, 1914, Special Magistrate, I'irst Class, 
from 1915-3926; Piesident, Cantonments 
Conference, 1923, at Rawaljiindl. Address * 
Meerut. 

LA LA RAM SATIN I) \S, THE TiOv Rai IUHA- 
DUR, C I.L., Kuis.ii-i-llind Gold Mi'dal (1914), 
Member, Couiieil ot State , Millowiier, Land- 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor b. 30 Nov, 
3870. Edue Government Cullcgi', Lahore 
Was Member, Punjab, I,egislativc Coiineil ; 
Memlier elected lo the Council ol State since 
its inception representing Puniab Non- 
Malioinedan constituency and one ot its ehaii- 
inen ; Piesident, Sanaian Dhaiina College, 
Managing Committee; Piesident, Sanatan 
Dharm I’ratinidlii Sabha, Punjab ; Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Jitd Advisoiy 
I'ommilG* toi I’uiiisb Ih.iinlus I’X-Diesi- 
deiif, Northern Indi.i Cli.imlsi id ('oiiimeK e , 
Duel tor, Tiarih-rfuitinent.il An ways Ltd. 
f’litisli India Corpoi.itioii, (Jawnpore; 
Inreeloi, Pun). lb IM.iIiIk's Ltd ; Ch.iiim.ui, 
lioaid ot liiri'clois, Sunlight lusui.in<(> Co. 
ot Imiia Ltd Drleg.il r to tlie (loiuiuittei' on 
Ri'scivc Bank ot India lii'ld m London, J 93 L 
Addiess : 3, Egerton Road, Jiaboio. 

LA Lie AKA, Jehangtr ARDKSuir, b. 3 March 
1881 Grandson oi Khan Bah.adur Sir 
Nowrojoe Pestouji, Vakil, C.I E., ot 
Ahinedabad, m. Miss Tehiui Jainsetji K haras 
of Baudra. Edue . Ahinedabad High School ; 
Eli»hmstoue Coll , Bombay ; Sir J .f. School 
of Art, Bombay and St. .lohn’s Wood and 
Westminster SehoolL. of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial iiortrait of Sir Pli(;rozeshah 
M. Mehta tor Miminpal Corpn,, Bombay, 
unveiled by II. K Sir George Llovd ; Sir 
D E. Waeha’s portrait in the Bombay Umv., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Princi- 
pal A. li. Covernton’s portiait for lilpiiinstone 
Coll.; Sii Nowrojeef Pestonjec Vakil's portrait 
for Nowrojeo Hall, Ahmedabad ; and 11 H. 
the Nawab of Rampiir’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Ram pur. H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
portrait aa District Grand Master for the 
Masonic H. ill, Bombay ; porti.ut of If E Sir 
James Siffou tor Council Hall, Patna, 
Member of tin Go\einnient ot Bombay 
Board of Examiners toi Art Exaniina- 
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tioriH, 1 917-1 0;i4 (ihoson by the Govt.i 
of Juiiia lo Koyal portraitH, 

in England, 1930, tor the Viceroy’s House, 
New i)elhi. Dy. Diiector, Sir J. J. Hchool of, 
Art, Itoinb.jy, 19.'>l-.{5, anti AsHOfiate Diitfloi , 
in 19.11 AiiilietiS St lioi»l ot Ail, liinnbay 

i 

LALUiJHAI 8AMALDAS, SIR, KT. (1926), J.P., ' 
0.1.13.(1914) b. October 1803. m. Satyavatl, d. j 
of Jihiinrao JJolanath Divatiaof Ahinedabad. 1 
Educ. ’ ilhavuagar High School and Elphin- 1 
stone College. Under-Secretary to His High- j 
ness tlie Mahaiaja of Jihavnagar, and Revenue ' 
Commissioner, ltha\nagar. Resigned ser\icc| 
in 1899 and entered business at Rombay as, 
(liiarantecd Hioker to Cvsi Klynanjnng. 1 
Helped in staiting the Hombay Central Co-, 
operative Rank, Rank of Raroda, Indian I 
Cement (Jorapany, Scindia Steam Navigation ' 
Company, Lt,<l. Director in Commercial j 
firms and lianks. Nominated to tlie Rombay 
Legislative Council in 1910, 1913 and 1910.1 
l»resident of the AlJ-India Industrial j 
(Jonference at Karachi in 1913; Alember, , 
Maclagan Committee on Co -operation, 1914- ' 
19ir»; President, Mysore Cti-operative Con 1 
ference, 1915, Chairman, Mysore Co-operative ' 
Committee, 1921-23, Member, Senate of 1 
Rombay University, Hou. Treasurer, Adams 1 
Wylie Hospital, 1918-22 and of Seya Sadan , j 
l^esldeiit, imllan Mi'rchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau, 1917-18; Elected to Council ot j 
State, 1920; Member, Indian Meic.intlle 
Marino Committee, 1923-24 ; President, j 

Indian Economic Conference at Benares, 1925 . 1 
Ag Membei, Bombay Executive Council,! 925 j 
President ot Madras, Bihar and Orissa and | 
United Provinces Co-operative Conference in 1 
1920, 1928 and 1929 Pi evident, Bombay' 
Svvadeslii League, 1 932-33. Address: Aiidheri, ' 
na R R. &V 1. Railway. 

LAMRKllT, Henry, M A (Cantab.) ; Principal, 
Patna College b. 22 Feb. 1881, m. Violet I 
Crawlord, d. of Lt.-Col. T).G. Crawford, I.M S. 1 
(retiiod). Edui". PcjSC Scliool ; Trinity Coll , | 
Cambridge Asst. Master, Felsted Seliool, ' 
for iieaily thiee yi'urs ; Indian Educational ■ 
Serviee ; Insiiector of Schools in Rengal, 
Rihar and Orissa ; Principal, Riivenshaw Coll., i 
Cuttack, Piiiieipal, Patna (5oIl., Oflg. D. P. 1. ; 
Riliar niid Oiissa. Address. Patna, E. I. ' 
Hallway. j 

LAMOXl), WiLLl.VM, Mamiging Goveiiioi, , 
Imperial Rank ot India, b. 21 July 1887. 1 
m Ethel Spoeehlv Ednc ' Hairis Aeademj, 
Dundee Four >eais witli Ro>a1 Rank ot ! 
S(*otIaud , joim^l Rank of Rombay m Deerm- . 
bei 1907. Address' 3, Theatie Road, j 
Caleutta 

LANGLEY, Gkorok Harry, M.A., Vice- 1 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January I 
1, 1920 ; b. 14 July 1881 ; s. of Leveaon and I 
Matilda Emma Langley ; m. 1913, Evciin ' 
Mary Riggart, Aimagh. Educ: The Unlver- , 
sity, Rcadmg ; Scholar in Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1900; M.A. In 
Philosophy Mith sfiecial mark of distl notion, ' 
University of London, 1909; Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913; Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913; Professor 


in India. 


of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall 
University of Dacca, 1921-25 ; Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
September 1925. President, Indian Philoso- 
phical f'ongress, 1931 ; Chairman, Tnter- 
Uiiiversity Hoard, 1933-34. Publications: 
Articles in Mind ; Proceedings of Aristotelian 
Society ; Hibbcrt Journal; Philosoply. Monist; 
Quest: Dacca Tiniversity Bulletin; Indian 
Pliilosophical Review ; Indian Journal of 
Philosophy, etc. Address : Ramna, Dacca, E. 
Bengal. 

ATIMER, Sir CouRTF.NVY, BA. (Oxon), 

K (• 1 E (1935) CI.E (1920); (!.S 1.(1 931) 
Agent to the G()\ernor- General in the States 
ol Western India, b. September 22, 1S80. 
tn. Isabel l*rimros<‘, d. of late Sir Robert 
Aikmaii Educ • St Paul's School and Christ 
(Juireh, Oxford. Entered J.C.S. 1904; joined 
Piditieal Dept , 1 908, Revenue (Commissioner 
N W F P , 1929 : Resident in Kashmir, 1931. 
A G G in the States of Western India, 1932. 
T'liblteations (!ensus of India 1911. Vol. 
XIII, North-West Frontier Province. 
Address : Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

liVriFl, Alm\, C.T.E 1932; O.B.E , 1919, 
M.A., LL M Cantab, LL.D. Dublin ; Barr.; 

1 C.S. ; b. 12 Nov. 1879, e..s. of late C. A 
Jvatif, Rombay , m Nasima, d. of late Justice 
Radiuddln Tvalijl, Rombay ; two s. two d. 
Educ St. Xavioi’s School and Coll., Bombay, 
passing hist in Inter, examination Bornbav 
Uiiiveisitv 1 897, also London, Paris, Heidelberg, 
(’aiio, joined 1898, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge 
(scholai and Macmahon Law student) ; 
1st (’lass Hououis in 1st year examination 
lor Orieni,al Langs Tripos and in both parts 
of Law Tiipo^ , 2nd el. Honours in modern 
Langs. ’rii])os, headed poll for Committee, 
(!ami). Union Society, also stroked Ji.M.B.C. 
2iid boat in JiCiit races, 1901 ; Senior Whewell 
scholarship (t!amb.) and Barstow scholarship 
(Inns of Court) in international law and allied 
subjects, 1902 ; Ist el. Degree of Honour of 
Government India for eminent proficiency in 
Aiabic, 1908 , joined as Asstt. Commr 
in Punjab Jan. 1903 ; siiieo held administra- 
tive, judicial, secretariat and political offices ; 
Dist. Judge, Amritsar 1908; inquired into 
Punjab industries, 1909-10; duty with Press 
Camp, Delhi Coronation Durbar 1911 
{medal) ;Di.st Judge, Delhi, 1911-12 ; Directoi 
of Public Instruetion, Hydeiabad State 1913- 
16, Dy. C-ominr. Hissar 1918-21 ; Recruiting 
badge an<l mention in Gaz of India for valuable 
war soivK'Os, 1919; sec. transfd. <lepts 
also inoml>er, Legis. Council, Punjab, 1921-24, 
Dy. Commr. Kainsd, 1924-27 ; (^ommr. and 
l\d. Agent, Ainbala ; also member, Council <d 
State Nov, 1927 ; Delegate, Interna- 
tional Law (\mf., J’ho Hague, March 1930 
suhstituto delegate and adviser, International 
Lalnuir (\)nf., Geneva, Juno 1930 ; Delegate, 
Inter-i*arhanientary Conf., Ixmdon, July 1930, 
duty with 1st Indian Round Table Conference. 
Ixmdon, Sep. 1930; Commr. Multlin, March 
1931 ; duty with 2nd Indian Round Table 
(^inference, London, Aug. 1931 ; Sec. Con- 
sultative Committee (I. R. T. C.) Delhi, 
Jan. 1932 ; duty with 3rd Indian Round 

! Table Conference, Ixmdon, October 1932, 
Commr. Lahore, Jan. 1933, Financial CoiW' 
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miifeioner ( llcveniie), runjub ll).S3, 

and from Feb 1934. Elfccts of 

War on Property, being studies in Jnter- 
naUonal iJLaw and Policy, 1908 , Industrial 
Punjab, 1911 ; The AlMndia Alphabet ; a 
step towards Federation, 1 934 ; various ad- 
dresses, articles, reports. Addrcus Secretariat, 
Lahore ; Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London. 

LATTHE, DlWAN BAHADUR Anna Babaji, 
M.A., LL.Ii. (Bombay). /». 1878 m. 

to Jyotsnabai Kadre ol Kolhapur. Educ . 
Deocan College, Poona ; Prof, of English 
Itajarain College, Kolhapur, 1907-191 1 ; 
Educational Inspector, Kolliapiii, till 1914 • 
bresident, Southern Mahratia Jain Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League, 
Edited ** Deccan Ryot (1918-20)”; Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924. Dlwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30. Diwan Bahadurship Conferred m 
1980. Attended Indian Round Table Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States* 
Delegation. Chairman, (Jontial C' 0 -«»]>crative 
Bank, Bclgaum Distiict, 19.32. J'uhl (rations . 
“Introduction to Jainism’* (English); 
“Growth ot British Empire m India” 
(Maiatlii) , ” Moinoira ot Shahu Chhatiapati ”, 
“Shii Shahu Ciihactrapatiche (Uuuitia” 
in Marathi (1925), Problems of Indian 
States (English) 1 930 ; “ The Fodciul 

Constitutions ot tho World ” (Marathi) 
1931. Address: Belgaum. 

LBFTWIOH, Charles Gkrrans, C.B E. (1919). 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa. 
6. 31 July 1872. m. Evadno Pawcas of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. Educ. ; Christ's 
Hospital and St. John’s College, Cantab. 
Entered I.C.S, 1896. Served in 0. P. 
AdJress : Mombaasa. 

LBGGB, Fbanois Cecil, C.B.B., V. D. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference Assocn. b. 14 September 
1873. Educ: Sherborne School. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

l.ELY, William g eh alp, BA. (Cantab) 
Jst Class (2i)d DiMsioii) ClasHital Tiipos 
1908) ; Paltrier, Messrs. Wallace Co , 
ioinbay. h 15 July 1886 w. Doiothv 
Ruth, d. of late W. F, lliirndall. Educ 
Fettes College, Edinburgh ; Emnianucl College, 
CJamhiidge. Joined 'I’hc Bombay Buiinah 
Trading Corporation, Lhl., RangiKui, as Assist 
111 November 1910, appointed Maiiagei, June 
1920; joined Wallace Co, Bombay, as a 
partner in August 1926; Meiuboi, Bombay 
Legislative Counejl. In 1928,19-31 and 1933-.34, 
President, Bombay Cliamber of Coinnieree, 
1933-34; Tiustee of Port of Bombay, 19.3.3, 
and 1934. Addr^’ss • Wallace <fe Co., 9, 
Wallace Street, Fort, Bombay. 

LB RUYET, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Pius, O. M. Cap. 
R. C. Bishop of Ajmer. Lorient (France). 
b. 28 November 1870, Educ Entered 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Province of Paris, at Le Mans, 4 Oct. 1888 
Joined Mission of Rujputana, November 
1894. Ordained priest 21 July 1895. Cluip- 
lain at Ajmer, Rector of St. Anselm’s High 
School (1904-1931). Appointed Bishop 9 
June 1931. Consperated 28 Oct. 1931. 
Address: Bishop’s House, Ajmer. 


LEY, Arthur Herbert, B A , C.S.T. (1926) 
C.I.E. (1918), C.B.E. (1924), Member* 
Public Services Commission, India, b. 7 Nov. 
1879. Educ • Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1903. Under- 
secretary, Goveiiiment of Bengal, 1908; 
Under-Secretary, Govt, of India, 1909-12; 
Diiectur-Gcneral ot Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-10: ])y. Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1915-18 ; Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1919 ; Chief Controller, Surplus 
Stores, 1921-23 ; Secretary, Department ol 
Industries, 1923-1926. Adlress: Delhi and 
Simla. 

LIAQAT II AY AT KHAN, NAwAB, Sir, Kt., 
O.B.E, Altmadudaula Viiiaiiilmulk, Taziml 
Sardar ; Piiinc Ministci ot Patiala State. 
6. 1st Febiuary 1887. m. d. ot Miaii Nizam- 
inuddiu. late Prime Minister of Pooucli State, 
Educ. Privately. Address: Patiala. 

LINDSAY, Sir DARCY, IvT. (1925), C.B.E. 
19J9, Kaisai-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911), M L A. 
b. Nov. 1865. Late Secietary, Calcutta 
Brancli, Royal Insurance Co. Address: 26, 
Dalhousie Siiiaic, Calcutta. 

LINDSAY, SfR Harry Alexander Fansiiawf, 
K.C.i.E., C.B.E., It'S., Impcii.il ln^lltllte, 
I.ondou b. J1 March 1881. m. Kathleen. 
Louise Huntington , two ,s. Edac. St. Pauls, 
School, London , Woreestci College, Oxford, 
Arrivaid in India 1905 and served in Bengal 
as Asst. Collr. and Mgto.; Undei -Secretary to 
Government, Revenue and General Depart- 
ments, March 1910 ; tran‘»feircd to Bilmr, 
1912 ; Under-Sean ctaiy to Government, Hov. 
Depaitment, 1912 , Under-Seerctaiy to Govt, 
of India, Commerce and Indiistiy D(‘i>artmeiit, 
1912 ; Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, 1910 ; C.B. E., 1919 ; Ollg. Secretary 

j to Government ot India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921 ; Indian Trade Commissioner, 

' tiom 1st February 1923, C.I.E. in 1926. 
K C 1 I’) m IMU Addn'^s Btnigal Club, 
Cakutta, ainl Oriental Club, Londuu. 

LJ.OYD, Alan Hubert, b.A. (Cantab ), C.T.E., 
I.C.S .Member, Central Board ol Revenue, b. 
August 30, 1883. w. Violet Mary, 4. of tlie 
late J. C. Oiroek. l^Jdac. * King William’s 
College, Isle ot Man, Gonvillo ik Cams 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 ; Member, ticntral 
Board ut Revenue smeo 1923 OUuiated as 
Finance, Member, Goveiuor-tJenerars Exe- 
cutive Council, June-August, 1933 Address : 
Delhi and Simla. 

Li.OYD, Lt-Col Charles GEoFi uEy, C I E, 
(1919), MC, Indian Aimy b 12 Maich 
1884. ni Nora Evel>n (nee) Jameson. 
Educ Hepton and Cambrnige. Comiu]s--,U)ned 
Essex Regiment, 1004, Indian Army Service 
(^oips, 1912; servin' in Great War, Fiance, 
GailiyK)]] , M(‘,soj)otaniia * Noitli Persi,» and Ivur- 
dihlan Publications Wai like Snips and Snaps* 
Matrimonial Weals and Woes ; Babti Piche 
Lai jn Euiope ; Higgledey-Piggledev (all 
above uiidiT pen-name of Babu Piclie Lai, 
BA.), From an Indian Statx' Address: 
'rile Bath Club, 34, Dover Stieet, liOiidoii, 
W. 1, and Headquarters, Lalioie District, 
Lahore. 
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LOHAllU, The Hon J^avvao sik a.uik-ujj-I)i*n 
Ahaikd Kuan Baiiadiu, Iv (’ I.K., Meinbei , 
(’oiincil of Stat<*, and Persian and Urdu ]*oet 
b. 1800, >S' lH8t. Killing Cliict ot Moghal , 
tribe. Abdicated in favour of his llcir-Ap- 
l)arent and Succi'ssor in 1020 voliintaiih 
retaining titles and 0 gnns salute as peisonal 
dislinetions. For two years Mem. of Imp 
beg Conneil md for two vc'ars Mem. ot Punjab , 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for .•{ years, Superintendent and Advise*! to ' 
tlie Maleikotla State in the Jbinjab lor 12 
years. Attached to Pol. Dept in Mesoiiotaima. , 
After death ol ins son the Killing I^’avvab he , 
i\as Nawali Kogent during the minority of i 
Ins gr.Aiidson the JSawab ol Loliaru, wlne.h , 
feTinmated in A'oiernIxM on theassnnn»- 
tioii ol lull I iiling jiowers l)V il 11 . bieiilcnant ! 
JS’awal) JNIii/a Aininnddin Ahmad Khan ' 
Kahadiii Fakhnid-daula, the present iiiler oJ i 
Loliaiii State* Addreuft ' Loliaiu, Punjab. 

JAlUT-Wllibl AMS, IION Mr .IpSTiCE .lOHN 
KolIjEston, K (' ( 1022), Puisne Judge, Ifigb 
Court, Calcutta b 14 September 1881. 
m l!)2n, Dorotliy Maigeiy Mary, o r ol late i 
Kdw.ird Uiissel The Ib'i mitage, Ifampstead 
JiSdiJK . Merch inti Taylois ; boudou IJiiixcisity; 
'J’aiiered stiid<*rit, 1902, Karnster, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1904, Memhei, Inner and Middle Temple; 
KcCiOrdcr ot West Kromwich 1923 and of 
Walsall 1924-28. Piesident, Jlaidwieke So- 
ciety, 1911 , (U)iitostod (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1900 and 1908, Stoekpoit, J)eei*mhcr 1910, 
(Co. IJ ) M. i’. Kothciintho 1918-1922; (U) ' 
1923. Memher ol the Oxlord Circuit. Served 
.six yeais in Muldle8•^e\ linpenal ■Veomaiiiy, 
Memher of the Ji C (! ( bimcliousc*), 1907-10 , 
Vi(;e-(Uiaiinian ot Housing ('onimittec ; Ap- 
jiointed Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1027 
Addreu : High Couit, Calcutta. 

JiOTHlVN, Aieiiii’ii (hi.NMNdii \u, MA 
(1st lions TMut hematics), Ji Se (special dis- 
tinction), ICS, CIC, (Ist .Ian 1934), 
OlluiT ol Indian J’olitieal Department, 
DMg \gent to ilii* (jl()\ei nui-tJciicial in 
K.i||)ntana and CInet Cniiinnsstont i , Ajmei- , 
Meiii.na, 19 51 h 271 h .Iuik 1887 tti M.uy 
Helen Maegregoi Edur Uni\ ersit> ol Abei- 
deen ; Chiist (Miimh, Oxtoid Knteied 
J C S. 191(1, Assist.ini JMagistrate, Bengal, 
lMll-ir>, Seived siibsi (pieutlv a.s J’olitical 
Olheei in Central India, Kasliiuir, llyderabad 
iMssore, Ka||uitana, Baroda, and the Oiissa 
and Cential I’roviiK'es States. Deputy Sce- 
retan to the Cos eminent ot India, Foieign 
and JVtlitieal l)e])aitment, 1920-27, and mi 
speeial dut\ with the Coveinnient ot India 
1931-3*2, Kesident at Jaipur 1929-31 , 
Kesident in Mewar and Politnal Agent, 
Southeiii Kajjnitana States, 1 ‘.>30-31 , Kesi- 
dent at Baioda 193*2-33, I’liiiie Ministei, 
Ahi.ii J'lesulc'iit. Council ol State, Bharat pur, 
and Politieal Agent, Eastern Kajputana 
States 19 53 Jlesidciit in Jaipur and the 
W’estci State", ot Uajpiitana 1913-31 .b/c//e,s.s 

The Kesidc'iuv, Mount Ahu. 

LOW’, Francis, Ldltor. The Times of Imha. 
b. 19 November 1893. m. Margaret Helen 
Adams, liduc : Kobert Cordon’s College, 
Aberdeen. Joined stalf Aberdeen Free Pres<<, 
1911. Served in War amHi Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Special Service Olliccr, i 


JiiLeJligeiice, G. If. Q. 101‘J. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Clilof Keporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, The 
Times of India, 1922 ; Asst. Editor, 1927- 
1932. Ad tress. 57-0, Warden Koad, Bombay 

bOVD, Kt. Kev. P. H. see Nasik, Bishop of. 

blTMliy, Arthur Friedrich Kawson, B.A. 
(Cambridge), C I E. (l‘J27) ; O.B E (l‘J23) ; 
Lie‘Utciiiiut-Coloiie*l, Indian Army, Dcimty 
Seeietuiy, Aiiny Department, b. 13 August 
1890; in bettiee Mary, younger d. of Ke;v. 
F K. Hodgkirison (20tli June 1910). Edna: 
Kiigby and Christ’s College, Cambridge*, 
.lomcd Indian Army 1912; Great War, 
Egypt, Gatlijieeli, France. Woimdeel, U S O. 3 
and GSO 2, A HQ, India, 1910-1928, 
Seeie*taiy, Jndian Sandhurst Committee, 
192.5-20, Asst. Se‘e;re;tary, Army I )epartme*nt , 
J‘J28-33; Deputy Secretary, 1934; Membei, 
b(*gislativc Asseunbly, l‘)34. Address: Armv 
De'partmeiit, New Delhi aiiei Simla: C/o 
Lleiyds Bank, 0, Pall Mall, London, 

LYLE, Thomas MoEldurky, B.E , A K.C.So. 1., 
C. 1. E. (l‘J28), I. S. E, Siipeiintcnding 
Engineer, Iriigatioii Works, U. P 6. 21 
Mav 1880. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922. Ediic. St. Aiidiew’s College, Dublin, 
Koyal College of Science, Ireland, 
Qnoen's College, Beltast and Koyal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
I’laco with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage ConstniCitioii under London 
County (!oiineil 1908-0‘J, apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in J’.W’.D (irrigation), U.P. India in 
1909 ; emjiloyed on various largo construction 
woiks, incln’iimg Gangao Dam on Iven Kivei 
m C.T.; in charge ot construction of Gliaghar 
C.iiial Keservoir and IC.iramnasa Feeder cut 
and lieadworks ; Executive Engineer in 
charge of i)(*sign and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Bai rage and head poition of Sarda Canal 
including the Jugbura Syphon and other cross 
drainage woiks 1921-29. Wbu service in Wazi- 
ristan, in South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War. Meiitionocl in Despatcliea by G.O.C 
Bnslilro Field Force in 1918-19 (South Persi.i) 
Address: Supeiiiitcuding Engiiieei, Inigatiun 
Branch, Lucknow, U.P. 

MACKENZIE, Arthur Hkndehson, C.S I 
(l‘)33), MA, B Se . A.K C. Se., C.l.J. 
(l9L\s), Fro-Viee-( 'li.iiK ellor, Dsmaniu Unmi 
.sity llydeialiad, Deu an. b Fi'bniary 9, 18‘'0 
m' Zoia Gibson Harwood Educ Ko^.ll 
Academy Inverness, Aberdeen Unii 
Koyal Coll of Science, London Principal 
Secondary School, New'ton Aldiot, 1907-08 
Inspector of Schools, United Piovimi" 
1908-09, Principal Goveniiiicnt ’J’lainii'- 
Collcge, Allatiahad, 1909-1920 ; Chief Ins]U' 
tor of Vernacular Education, United 1*1" 
vinecs, 1920-21 ; Director of Public Instnu 
tion. United Piovinccs, 1921-31. OHuiat 
iiig Educational Comiuisbioner wdth th 
Government of India, 1930 Addresb 
Hydeiabad, Deccan. 

MVCKIIX, Tin: Ilox Mu JusTu r Au>n ’ 
Sort UN UoMER. 15 \ , Judge, lionib.iy Hi-* 
Coiiit. b 4 March. lS‘)(i Ednc . V ' 
minster ami Christ t'huich, Oxford. Arrm > 
in India, 1913, ser\cd in liombay as As-' 
Collector and Magistrate; Judge and As-'U 
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S('ssioiiis JDJJ, Afc.rit Jiidm anil 

Additional Session Judge, 192.> ; OlTg. Judge 
anil SesMon Judge, 1 U24, itegistrar High 
Oourt, A]>pollate Mde. iOJU, Judge and 
Sessions Judge, , Judieial As^t and 

Additional Session Judge, Aden, lOiU, Ottg 
Sccrefaryto Govt Ja gal Depaitment, Idttl , 
JudieiaUaimniissionei iiitlie Stat<‘Sol \Ve«»1eru 
India, lOJi ; Olfg Judge, High Court, iioinhav’, 
IMU, Judg(‘, Jhgh ('ourt, 1‘J‘J'). 

High Couit, iioiiihay 

MACaiAHO^^^, ]\Iaj()11-(}i:nkkal Huoii Kuanots 
K nwAiiD, (’ B (1931) , C It li:. (192'>) ; M C'., 
P.S C. I). A aiul Q Di G Northeni Command 
Headquarters ltawalx)mdi, b. 13tliOe,t. ISSO. 
m Agues Hi'aiu, eldei d ot A. H. Cummiug, 
ICsq., JCditc J‘o(;khugtou, Bedtord, II M (' 
Sandhill st. Gazetted ludiaii vStatl (.'(Ups, 
1900; joined S &T (' , 11»01, lustiuetoi 
Statr College, Quidta, 1919-23; A.A. and 
Q M.G , Waziiistau Distiiet 1923-1927; 
J) n M. and Q , A H Q , 192S , H.D.S iVs T 
A 11 Q , 1929 , 1) S/r , A K Q,, 1929 J) \ 
and Q AE G. Northern Command, 1933, A. DC - 
to Jl. Al. the King, 1929, Col ,1922, AEajoi 
Geneial, 19.30 Served iii Wa/iiistan Campaign, 
1900-02, the < Heat Wai 191 -I- 1 91 S; ilespat- 
ehe.s .f) times, Al. C and Jit (d JA Colonel; 
Kuidistan, 1919, Wa/aiistan, 1923-21; 
Desiiatehcs, C.B.D Adf//t.s.s Jlau ilimidi. 

AIACAKJLLMN, Gkneral Sir Cyuii. Norman 
K.C.B., C.Al.G,, CJ.E.,D S.O , General Ullieei 
Commanding Kasterii Command, 1931. b. 

1877. Served N.W. Frontier, 1897-98 (med.al 
and clasp); Tibet c\i)editiou, 1903-1 
(medal) , European War, 1914-19 (desjiatehes, 
C.M.G., DSC)., Brevet Lt -Col., Legion ot 
Honour, Or<ler of Crown ot Belgium, Cioi\ I 
Bank ol India Etd., 'I’ata lion and Steel Co, ' 
.md seveial other joint stock i.ompanies 
Alinistci, llomhiv Govennmnt, 1921-2, J 
de Giieiie), Alghan VVai, 1919, Armv 
Headquarters, India, 1921-27, G. O, C. 
Kawalpindi District, 1927-19,32 Addicts. 
Nairn Tal (Summeij , Jt.neilly (Winter). 

AlACNEE, EtiSTAOE Alheuic, A1 A (Cantab), 
Y 1). (1921), Diieetor ol Buhlie Instiuetion 
Cential I’rovnues. b. 11 Nov. 388,9 m, 
liene Alai y (Poitei) HiIhc St IMul’s Sdiool, 
JiOndon, and Claie College, Camhiidge. Ap- 
]»oiuted to Indian Ediieatioiial Set vice, 25th 
October 1908. PuhhcAitions ' KKeici^-es in 
English Graminar and Idiom ; Editor ot 
“ In&ti notion in Indian Secondary Schools ” 
(2nd ('ditioiD Address Nagpui. 

AEACONACiriE, SlR IHcnAKl) IloY. K.BE, 
C.I.E., B A , l.C Si, H. Al.’.s Mmistei at K.abul 
since 19 iO, 6. 3 Septembei 1885. Ediic. 
'ronbiulge and Umv. College, Oxfoid , aiiived 
111 India Nov. 1909 and seived m tlie Punjab 
asasstt. eommi , asst eommissionei, i‘eshawai, 
1911, pei'ional assistant to (!hi(9 Cuinmandei , 
N W. E Province, Alay 191 1 , assistant 
eomuiHsionei, Jiannii, I''ebriiar.v 1915, ditto 
Dera Esniail Khan, Oelober 1910; Under 
Seeretarj to GoviTiiment oi India, Foreign and 
Political Department, AJaieh 1917, on miJit'irv 
service trom Oetolier 1917 to Odober 1919. 
First Assistant to Agent to Governor-Geueial 
m Rajputana, November 1919 ; Offg. Deputy 


Senet ii.v to Government ot India, Fonugii 
and Politieal Depaitment, November 1921; 
Counsellor, H. AE ’s Legation at Kabul, Fehiu- 
aiv 1922, Ottg Deputy Seeretaiv to Govein- 
ment ot India, Foieign and Politieal Dejiait- 
meut, Deeembei 1925, C.l E (1920), Deputv 
tsuumissioner, H.i/ai.r, A])m 1 1920, uiispenal 
duty rn Foiergn and Politieal Department, 
1027 , Ptditieaj Agent, ICiiuam, 1928 ; H. A1 ’s 
Aliinstci at Kabul, Alaieh 1930, K B E. (1931) 
Add test- : Kabul 

AIACPHEILSON, Tun Hov, Siii ('I’hom^s) 
Stewakt, A1 a. (Edin), Clio. (1922); 
Kt (1933) , Baiustei-at-La\v , Jnclge, High 
Couit. Patna b 21 Aug 1870 m Helen 
CameKUi, id A , eldr-st d ol the Kev A. li 
Cameron, 1) 1) Edmhiii gh ">s 2(/ Educ Geoigi* 
Watson’s t!o!lege, Eilinbuigli ; Edinburgh 
Univcisitv' and Trinity College*, Ovfoid Entered 
Indian Civil Seiviee, Bengal, in 1899 and 
serve. 1 111 llih.u and Oiis'-i lioin 1912, 
Dist Alagle, and I'olli , Set.llenu'nt Olluei 
Disliiet and Sessions JikIli', Super mtend(*id, 
and lb“mem))taueer ot L(*g.il Ml.uts, Si'eretarv 
to tin* l-egislut i \ 0 Coiiueil , Ut'grstiai, Pvilrra 
Hrgh Coirit , arnl Judgi*. I’atua lligh Court, 
Ah( »*-Chan< (*II(U, Patna Lrrrversitj 1 930-3.L 
Pidthnifiotis llanehi Distrut " Ga/,ette(*r , 
jointlv , Sell.leam'tit U(*i)oil of Porahat 
Addn’fis . Pallia, India. 

MACTAGOAIIT, CoLONKL CHARLES, O.S L, 
1919 (M.E. ; Inspector-General ot Civil 

Hospitals, U.P, h. 1801. Educ^: Canrp- 

I belltown Gram. Sdi. Glasgow Univ., Ent. 
l.M.S,, 1880; Insp.-CJen. of Prisons, 1002 ; 
Meiii.,fndi{iu Ii'actory Labour Commission, 
1907-03; Alcrn. ot U. P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address : Lucknow. 

McEvEN/lE, 1’iri: IlHV. John, A1. \ (Aberdeen), 
1904 I> l> (AlKideen), 1931, St iiioi Ciiriiim- 
gham Felltivv, New Collegt*, Ivtlrnhnigh, 
190S, Ihinerpal, Wilson Collegt*, b 13 
June 188 3 m Agnes I'Vrguson Dinnt's 
bklnc : Aheideen UnivtUsitv, Nt;w College 
Edriihuiglr , 'ruhrngfu Univi'isitv Oidairifd 
1908, Appoint'd Piotissor in Wilson tWllege, 
1908, Appointed Jhiiieipal, 1921 ; Fellow ol 
tin* Ehrivt isrtv ol Jlomhav, President, 
Bomh.ry Christian Council, 1921-20, 
President, Bombay Anthiopologic.tl Society, 
1927-29. Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Uiiivcr- 
.dty, 19 !l-33 Fablu-ations . Ilimln Ethics 
(Oxtortl Umv. Pre-.-.) Edited Worship, Wit- 
ness and Woik by Jt.S. Simpson, D.D. (James 
Clarke) , Ediled 'I'he Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan). Addrm* .' Whlson College House, 
Bombay. 

AIcNAIH, Gl.oiiOJ. Doita.As, THE IIo\ ALit. 
JisTKi:, BA (Dxtjir) , AJ.B E, (Mil ' Jiidgt;, 
C.ilditta High Court b .30 April 1887. /a, 
Jhinuo.se, voniigti d ol the late Douglas 
Garth and AIi-.. Garth. Ed x : Chartei House 
aiitl New C<illege, O.vloid Called to the Bar 
J9I I , piaetised m Cab utlatiom 1912 , Joint d 
J A IM). , sciM'd in Alesojtotamia 1910-19, 
juadised at Privy Council Bai 1920-19.3 3 
ld(/res&. High Comt Calcutta. 

AIADAN, .Tanaroan Atmakam, BA., (ME., 
J.C S , Seeietary to Goveinment, Kevenne 
Depaitment, Ikimbay, since March 1931. 
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b. Iti Kcbriiiuy IfciSS. m Clhamimbiii, , 
lute 3f. P J’lialf*, 0 I*. Kline, liombay, 
Oxfoid and (Jarubudizc. As‘»)stjiut Poilectoi, ! 
1900, and Asnt, SottlcTnont Olhrer; (kdlcctoi ' 
and Ilcmstrai, (‘' 0 -()[M'rativ(* SociotieH, iioinOay, | 
1020; Joint Si*n«*taiv, U(»\al (.•oininUsion 
on Asncultiire. 1020 28; ('liaiirnan, Jlanking ; 
ln<]nl?v Coininittco, lif>nibay, 1020; Diioctoi . 
ot j.aixiiu* IntelligoiK'o and (Commissioner, ; 
W)rUnicn's (’omp('nsatlon, liombay, 1030 ; j 
ylf/d*-<ss Si'cndai lat, llonibay. j 

MAIXJAVK All, Sill GovInmj Dinanath, lU., i 
B.A., l.C S., b. 21 M«iy 1871 m. Miss Bhadrabai i 
3*ttudit. Kdm : St. Xavier’s High Scliooi. St. i 
Xavier’s College, IJIpliinstone College, and 
Balliol. Passed tiio J.C.S. in 1892; seived in j 
Burma lor 3 years ; became Dist and Sessions ; 
Judge in 10Ur> ; Additional Judicial Comrnis- i 
sionor (Karachi), 1020; Judge, High Court, . 
1925-31. AddreiiS. 17, Mathew Hoad, ' 
Bombay, 4. 1 

MADHAVLAL, SIR CbinubhaI, BT., tet i 
llauchhodlul. ! 

MADIIVS, Iii‘'Hoe HF, slmv 1923, Kt. Kev. ! 
Kiwaid H.mi> IManislidd Walhi, AI V. 
(Cantab ) I) D (Canada), b s l)o< 1871, 
Highgalc S( bool, CoipiisChiibti Colleue 
Cam. Cidaim'd d 1801, />. 1805 lx)n , Jhincipal, 
St. J’aiii’h Divmit.s Sell , Allaii.ibad, 1903 Pun- , 
ci]»al, J.iv -Naiayan’b lligh Siliool, Benares, I 
1007 Ag. Secy, C.M S , C.l» , 1008-00 S^e. (’. , 
(d.S , Jiidian (lionp 101.! , Canon of Hueknow, [' 
1010-15, llish<d» ot '^lnne^elly, 101.5-22 , 
J*nb/ti\ttiotus “ Bevel.it ion ” in Bishop’s} 
Cmnmentaiies for India and 'I’le' DiMiiit.v ot i 
Jesiif. Clunt, 'J’laiiblated to Mac'i.is 1 Jan j 
1023. Jd(//(s.s The llioces.ui (llhce, Cat lie- 1 

dial, I'.O. M.idiUh. j 

MAHABOOB A LI KHAN, Mmiomkd Akbar- ! 
khan, all C , Kiibt (’Ja'-s Saidai (1021)., 
Cot Ion Commission Agent, Hnhli. b. 1878 j 
Kdnc.. at II nidi. aited buhiiiess in cotton 1 
in 180(», I'xtended same ftoin time to tune, 1 
erc.deii a cotton in.uUet at Sa\ainir by 
estaldi'^liing (1 inning and l’ro.ssing laeloiies 
there; also st.uted ginning lactones at 
Baiieheminr and Cnttal eoiuenient places for 1 
in.iiketiiig cotton in tfie iiiteiioi , is an : 
ailNoeale of improvid methods .ind m.aehinei> ! 
lor aguenltnie and IiiiinscJl a eiiltnatoi on a i 
large scale, cult i\ .ding about 3h9 acres of j 
land on iminoved lim’S and demonstrating 
Its benotlts to the other ryots of his pUee j 
and neighbourhood; is J’resident, Hubli I 
Anjnman-i-Islam, working lor the cdiiea 
tion.iJ, social and material nplitt of Maho- ! 
intslans ; was Vicp-Vri'sident of tlio Uuhli 
Mnnieipalitv for some >eais and uas oleeted 
the President ot that Mnnieipality lu 1931. 
Was again elected Piesidcnt id the Hiibli 
Alimleipalitv in 10.12 toi anotbei tricnmuni. 
Publicdltom : Kanarese translation ol j 

Air. it P. Keatinge's “ B.nral Kconoiny m I 
the Bombay Deccan,” Kanarese translation of 
“Britain in India, Have we Benefited ’f” 
Address: Opposite Native General Library, 
Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 

AlAHAJANJ, Ganesh Sakh.ARAM, AI.A. (Can- 
tab). ; Pli.D. ((!antab.); B A. (Bom.), Smith’s 
Piizcmnn (1926); Principal and Professor 


of Mathematics, Fergmson College, Poona. 
b. 27 Nov. 1898. wi. Indumatl Paranjpye, 
d. of Mr. H. P. Paranjpye and niece of Dr. 
31. P. Paranjpye. Educ: High School, 
Satara Fergusson College, Poona, St. John’s 
(Jollegc, (Cambridge First in Intermediate 
(Second Saiiskiit Scholar) and the B. A. 
Examination, Duke of Edinburgh Fellow. 
Went to England ns Government of India 
Scholar , returned to India in 1927 ; appointed 
Piinclpal, l^ergUFSon College, 1929 ; obtained 
King’s Conimifcsioii, U.T.C. Lieut. Publica- 
tions • ” Jicssons in Elementary Analysis ” 
for Honours Courses of Indian Universities, 
ami .some mathematical publications espe- 
cially contiibution to Theory of Ferromag- 
netic Crystals (published in tiic Transactions 
ol the lloyal Society, London). Address: 
Fcigiinson College, Poona 4. 

MAHALANOBTS, S.C., B.Sc. (Edlri.), F.B S.E , 
1. B. S. ; (retired) Prof. of Physiology, Carmi- 
cliacl Alodical College, Calcutta, Presidency 
(k)ll., ('alcnlta, 1990-27. I'cllow, and 
Professor, Calcutta University, President, 
lioaid of iflgher Studies in Physiology, 
Alcmher, (loveiuing Body, Science College, 
Calcutta Unneisity b. t^uientta, 1867; m. 1902 
tonrth d. of Keshuh COiunder Sen and sister 
ol U. H. the Alaharani of Cooeh-JJeiiar. 
Educ: Edinburgh Univ. Publications: 

Alusele Fat in Salmon ; JJfe History of 
Salmon , New form ol Myograpli ; Teachers’ 
Mamial , ’lext Book of Science. Address : 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 

AIAHDI HUSAIN, KUAN WAHUD-UD-DaULA, 
Azoi)-m.-MuLK , Nawab Mirza Khan 
Bahadur, G.I.E.; b. 1834. Educ.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe ; visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymiani, 
Address : Tirmiuigaz, Lucknow. 

MAHAfOOD SCHAMNAD, Saheb BAHADUR; 
Khan Bahadur (1930), M.L C., Landlioldor, 
Alcinber, 3.egislative Council, Madias (elected) 
and Eleited Alembcr, S. Kunara Distiict lioard 
Elected Alembcr, S. 3v. Dist. Educational 
Council, b. 7 March 1870. m. 1896 to 
Airs. Maryam Schainnad. Educ. : St. 
Aloysnis' College ami Covt College, Mangalore 
and tlhristian College, Madras. Served on the 
South Kanara Dist. Board for about 1 .5 years ; 
Hon. Magistrate for 10 years, since 1913; Pio- 
neer of Moplah education in S. Canara. Started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara in 1907 and Aladras Moplah 
Amelioration Committee in 1922. Elected 
Mcinhcr of the First and Second Legislative 
j Assembly and 3rd and 4th Legislative Council. 

, Government awarded a Coronation Medal and 
! a Certificate in recognition of his services on 
Local Boards and hissiiecial interest in Moiilah 
t educuition , Presided at tlie 3rd Annual Confee. 

I of ail Kerala Muslim Aikya Sangham in 1925. 

Leader of the Govt. Deputation to the Anda- 
. mans to investigate into the Moplah Coloniza- 
tion Scheme in 1925 ; Presided at the first 
I district Muslim Educational Confee., S. Kanara 
! in 1926. Member, Mahomedan llellgious 
I Endowment Committee, Kasaragod. Vice- 
\ President, Madras Presidency Moslem League ; 
I Member, Staff Selection Board, Madras, 
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1928; Member, Senate Madras University, | 
1980. President, Taluk Board, Kasaragod. j 
PiMimtion : The Moplah Willsh Act, 1928 ■ 
(Madras). Address : Sea View, Kasaragod^, S. I 
Eanara. 

MAHOMEDALI, KUAN BAHADUR, Nawab Syed, 
I.S.O. ; Ent. Govt. Service, 1873 ; Insp.-Gen. 
of Begistration, Bengal; retired, 1913 ; a dis* 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist ; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detective in English. Address: 4, , 
Baliygunge, Calcutta. I 

MVHON, ('OliONKL Ahi'Ki-.n Ukvfst, |) s O , i 
(UM8); Indian Aiinv (retiicd) . on stall ot | 
Unisva ‘1 HiinaUyan llesfardi Jnditute siin'e ; 
1930 b 1S7S; .s' o1 11 Ji Downes Mahon ot ; 
Cavetown. Co lloseoiuinon m Kianees | 
Amelia, d ot He\ Jlohert IJarloe Klemini;; , 
Jaent, r>th Bn Connaught Manueis, 1899, l 
Lieut 87th lioyal Irish FusiIuts, 1900* Jaent j 
4th Jhinjah IntautTv, 1 90.J , 1 lanslerred to 
fi.'ith (Coke’s) Hltles, 1 901 , Second in Command | 
oOtli Koyal S( inde Ritli's. 19J2 , Commandant ■ 
1st Bn Fronti(*r Koues Begt (1* W.O Sikhs), ' 
1923-27 ; served South Alri<au War, (Quemi s | 
Medal with tour ( lasjis) , Frame and Belgium | 
1914-15: wounded at 2nd Battle of ^jues, | 
(despateiies) ; Midimand Block, ide and 
Wazinstan Fxjiedition. 1917, Ceiman I'iast | 
Africa, 1917-18 (despatches, J) S () ) , 
Waziristun Field Force 1919-20. fdes^iatc lies, 
brevet ot Lt -('ol ) , Ra7m.ik Field Force,' 
1 923 . retired I 928 Pifhhfidion*! Niimeious ' 
articles and short stones in ^.nlous papel^ j 
and magazines under norii de plume Mt.i i 
Addrcs)> • Maiiali, Kulu, I'lmjah ^ 

MAJITHIA,Thb Hon. Sardar Bahadur Sir ! 
SUNDAR SINGH, Kt. (1926) C.I.E. (1920); Ex 
Revenue Member, Government of Punjab; i 
b, 17th Feb. 1872 ; m. grand-daughtor of I 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, K.C.I.E., Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala State). Kduc.: I’liiijab Chiefs , 
College and Government College, Lahore. 
Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa Coli. 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920. Address : “ Majithia House,” 
Albert Road, Amritsar (Punjab). 

MAJUMDAR Dwija Das, M.So., Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Offg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, in October, 1927, and Offg. Manager, 
Central Publication Branch March, 1930. b. 
2nd Fob. 1890. m. Abhamayee, d. of late 
Promatna Nath Oliosh, Zemindar of Bhagal- 
pur. Educ : Krishnagar Collegiate School , 
Krishnagar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Servic.e, 1915 ; Bengal Survey Offic.e 
as Asstt. to the Officer in Cliarge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917 ; Asstt. Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt, of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben- 
gal J unior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926 
Address: 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgin Road 
Calcutta. 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Krishna Kant, 
Editor of Abhyudaya. Educ ' at Allahabad. | 
Publications: Sansar Sankat, Sohaghrat > 
Manoramas’ Patra, Matritva or Motherhood 


and Baby Care and many otheia in Hindi. 
Member, All-Tndia Congress Committee ; 
I’resuleiit, District and Vue-Presideiit Town 
(Vmgrrss CouimiUee. All.ih.'ib.id , Twice 
•‘Ii'cIcjI to the l.egLslali\e A'^scmhly ; E\- 

Geiier.il Seiietary ol the Iiide}H‘ndent CongK'ss 
Party .md <\ll-india 11 mdi Saint ya Sammailan. 
Addicts ' Ahliyud.iyji, \llahabad. 

MALAVIYA Panpit Mad an Mohan, b. Alla- 
habad, 25 Dee 1861 m 1884 ; four sons and 
three daughteis Educ: Sanskrit at the 
Dliarina .ruaiiopadesh Pathsluila, Govt 
High School, Mull Ceiitial Coll , Allahabad; 
B.A. (Calcutta), Sehnolmastei, 1885-87 ; 
edited tlic Indian Uui.on, 1885-1887 ; the 
Hindustan, 1887-1889; I'he Ahhvudaya, 
1907-1909; LL B , Allahal»ad Uiiiversitv, 
1892 ; Vakil, High Court, Allaiiahud, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
Piesident ot Indian National t'oiigresi'i, 1999 
and 1918 . Member, Imp Jjcg Council, 1910- 
1919; Memlx'i, Jiulian rndustrial (’ommmsion, 
1916-18; President, Sewa Samitl, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Sainiti Scouts’ Association; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
Hinee 1919; President, Hindu Mahasaldia, 1923- 
24. President, Sanatana Dhaiina Mahasahha, 
Membei, Legislative Assembly since 1924. 
Resigned 1930. Address : Benares Hindu 
University. 

UALER KOTLA, HoN. Khan, Sir Zulfigar 
Ali Khan, K.C.S.T., C.S.I.; estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State , Ch. Minister ot J’atlala 
State, since 1911 , Elected member ot the 
Council of State Horn 1921 to 1925; at jire- 
sent elected member in the Legislative Assem- 
bly representing East Central Pimiah Miihlims. 
Publications lias written many hooka includ- 
ing Lives of ” Mahar.ija Kanjit Singh ” and 
“Slier Shall, Emperor of India , also “The 
Poetry of Tiibal,” b. 1875, Educ- Clucfs’ 
Coll , Lahore ; Cambiidge , Pans. Address : 
J^rahorc. 

MAIilK, SiH Firozkiian Noon, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Minister, Punj.ab Goveinment. b. 7 May 
1893. Educ • Chiefs’ College, liUliorc and 
Wadliam College, Oxford. B.ir-at-law, Inner 
Temple, lyondou Advocate of the Lahore 
High Court and Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council from 1921. Appointed 
Minister for Local Self-Government, .lanuary 
1927 a’nl Fdueation Minister trom October 
19.19. Adcfrm : Nui pur Noon, J list Shalii»ur, 
Punjab. 

MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HaYAT KHAN 
(TIWANA), COLONFL, THE HON. NAWAB, Silt, 
K.C.l.E..C.li.E.,M.V.O.: Member of Council 
of State, 1921 ; b. 1875. Edvc,: Chiefs’ 
Coll., J.ahore. One of largest landholders in 
Punjab. Attaelied to H. M. the Amir, 1907; 
Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, 1911 ; Member 
of Imperial Council, 1910-1921. Address: 
Kalra, Shahpur. 

MALLIK, Devendra Nath, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Sc.D. (Dub.), F.R.S.E., I.E S. (Retd.); 
Principal, Carmicliael College, Rangpnr, 
Bengal, since 1920. 1. Bengal 1860. 

Educ . : St. Xavier’s Coll., Calcutta ; Univer- 
sity Coll., London ; J’ctcriu)us(5 Cambridge. 
Publications : Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address: Rangpur, Bengal. 
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MANIPUR, H. n. Maharaja Sir Ch\ira 
CHAND SINQH, K (J S T . C.It.E. ; 6. 1885 ; > 
f». March 17, 1905. Educ . Mayo College,' 
Ajmer, s. 1891. State has area of 8,450 sq 
milefl, and a population ot 445,006. Saint 
11 guns. Address: Imphal, Manipur State, - 
Assam. ; 

MANOHAR LAL,M.A. (Punjab); 15. A. (Double; 
First Class Honours). Cambridge, Philosophy ' 
and Economics, H;ir-at-J^w ; Minister of | 
Education, J*unjal) Government, 1927-1 9550 h . , 
31 Dec. 1879. Edae : Punjal) University, and i 
St. John's College, Cambridge. McMahon i 
Ijaw student, St. John’s Cambrulge, Brother- . 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Uirnbrulge, Cobden ' 
Piizo, Camluidge, Whewcll scholar in inter- 1 
national Law, 1904-190.'), Principal, Randbtr i 
<’ollege, Kapurthfila, 1900-1909 ; Minto Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University, ' 
1909-1912 ; Advocate, High (’ourt, T>ahoi({ 
J^ubhcfiftont AitJchiS on economic siilijects. ■ 
Address • Fane Road, Lahore. 

MANSINGH, SAUDAii, B.A.. LL.B,, Advocate, 
Higli Court, Lahore. Vicc-l'residcnt, 'I'he t^hiel 
Khalsa Diwan. (192:5-1925); b. 1887. Edur : 
Khalsa Colh'ge, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for 
writing Punjalu poetry is a largci ot more 
than 20 years’ standing worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the Law 
Department ot Slilromaiii (Juidwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929) ; 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1005 to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1021-23). Sccretaiy, Reception Coniiniltec, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
lield 111 1926: Hon. Secretar5% Klialsa High 
School. Ollg Judge, High ('ouit, Patiala, 
1930-Ma\ 1932 Mow practising as an Advo- 
<*atc ,at. High ('oiirt, Lahore. VuhJienitovs ’ 
'I'lanslated Kalidasa’s VikMiiioivasi iiom 
Sanskiit into Pun|a1)i poetry andpiose, has 
wi itten lehgious tiacts Add) ess 26, 'remple 
Road, l.alioie. 

MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 

MARSHALL, SiH John Huhrrt, Kt., ct. 
1915, C.T.E., 1910; Litt.D., Ph. D., F.S.A 
Hon. A.R 1.15 A., Commander of the Order of 
Leopold. Vice-Piesident of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archieology in 
India ironi 1902 to 19:51 ; now othceron Special 
Duty; b. Chcstei, 19th March 1876, m 
1902 Floienco, v d ot Sir Hcniv Jjonghuist, 
C.V O Educ DulvMch and Klng'^. College* 
(’ambiidge (Scholai and Hon tellow) Cla^eu 
'J’lavelliiig Student. Address . Simla. 

MASAN J, Rustom Pfstonji, M.A ,J.P .Managing 
Diiectoi, I’ersia Jndustiial and 'rradiiig Co , 
btd b. 23 Si’pt. 1870. m 9 Deer 1902, Mamjcli 
J*. M’adia, Educ New H S and Elphiiistono 
Coll.; Fellow’, EUluestoiie College, 1897 and 
1898, .It. Profirietor and Editor ot Ouj) Sup 
(1898) ; Editor of l-ng ish columns of Kaisar-t- 
Ilmd (1891-1900) , Kditor, Jndtau Spectator 
(1901-02) ; Follow of the Bombay XTniveisity 
and of the Institute ol Bankers ; Trush'e, 
N. M. Wadia Charities; President 
Anthropological Society, Bombay ; Vice- 
President, Bombay Vigilance Association, 
Jt. Hon. Seerj., Society tor tbc Pjot<*elioii 
of Children in W. India ; also of the K. R. 


Kama Memorial Institute and the Parsi Gills' 
Schools Association and Trustee ; Secietary, 
Bomliay Food Prices Committee (1914-17). 
Municijial Secretary, 1907-1919 Dy. Mnnici- 
jial Commissioner (1919-25). Municipal Com- 
missioner, 1922. Manager Central Bank of 
India, Jdd., 1926-1928. Secretary, Bombay 
Pioviiicial Banking Enquiry Committee, 
1929-19.30; .Toint Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1930-1931. 
Diieitor, Oiiental Goyerninent Seeiiiity Life 
Assiiranee Co. I'ublhcntton^ : Jilnglish, Cliild 
Protection, Folklore of Wells* 'riie Law and 
Pioeeduic of the Municipal (’orporatioii. 
Roinbav * ’I’he (’onfei cnee of the Birds, a Suti. 
Allegory , E%ohition (d Local Self-Govt in 
!toiiii>ay “ Zoroastrianism” ; The Religion 
ot the Good lafe , Couit Pods ol IVrsu and 
inilia Gujarati DoUudo Upuifof/ (Us(' ot 
Wealth) ; Ghar)ii taOia ntshaUn Krlami (Home 
and School education), Tnnsukhmala (Health 
senes), ami novels named Abys^Dvlano 
llobshhl ttodhlu : Chandra dial. Address . 
Vor.sova {via Andheii Station). 

MASOOD, Sir Syed Ross.Nawab masoop .tung 
Bahadur, Kt. (1933) Vice-Cliancellor, Aligarh 
Muslim University tiom 1929. b, 1889, Educ.: 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, and New College, 
Oxfoid. Jlar-at-Liiw ; linpeiial Education 
Seivice; Headmaster, Patna School, 1913. 
Senior Prof, of History, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1916; Formerly Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta ; Fellow ot tlie 
Madr.as University; ^rernber, Council of the 
Osrnania University: Member, Court of the 
Muslim I’liiM'rsitv, Abgarb J’resident, All- 
Indi.i Muslim educational Coufereuee I9J(), 
Piesidenl, All-India Ldmataoiial (’oiifec , 
3 95 5 Publications *‘ Jaiiau ami its Ediieational 
Svsteiii ” Direitor ol Public hist nietioii, 
Hvdi'iabad, ileceau, J9l<)-i928. Add t css . 
Aligaih, U J’ 

MASTER, Alfred, B A (Oxon.), C T E (1931) 
ICS, tonmolv Colleitoi ot J5oml).i\ ami 
Boinb.n Siibuihan Distriet. (On h ave), b. 
12th Feb. 188:5 in Doitby Amy 'riioim* 
Educ ’ Fqibom Coll .Biascuoiisc Coll , Oxioi'd, 
A.sstt. Collr , 1906 ; Municifial Commissioner, 
Ahmedabad, 1917; Major T A.R, O., 1918, 
See.ietarv to Government of Bombay, General 
Dep.irtment, 1925 , Collector 1920, Jhesiflent 
ol Civil and Milit.iry Exainmation Committee, 
1930. Pablicatwns ' Articles in Numismatu, 
Supplement of 15eug.il, R, A S. on Indian 
Numismatu s and in .Tom rial of Bombay 
BRAS on Giiiaiati Phonetics ; articles in 
Loikil Selt-Gov eminent Journal on Local 
Administialion. 

MATHER, Richard. B.Met., M.I.E. (India) 
Cbiot Technical Advi.sei, ’Tata Iron and 
Steel Co b. 19 Sept. 1886. Educ.: Royal Gram- 
mar School, Sbelfield, ITniv of "Sheffield, 
Mappm Medallist 1 90() ; Metalliiigist Ormsby 
lion Works, Middlesborough, 1907-1911, 
Dy, Dir, Metallurgical Researclx, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Membei 
ot Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and J.uxembing Steel Industry, 1919. 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt, of India, 
1920-25. ’Teclmical Adviser, Indian ’Tariff 
Board, 1923-24, and 1926 Member of Iron 



and Steel Institute. Inst of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Insiiection Institute Vuh- 
Ucatxon : Fajiers tor technical ssocieties. 
Addreiif> : llombay. 

MATTHAI, John, B A., B.L (Madias), B. Litt 
(Oxoii.) , D. Sc. (London) , JMcsideut, Indian 
Tarill Board, h, 10 Jan. ISSO. m. Achamina 
John 1921. Educ. : Mailrus Chiistian (k)llege, 
]<ondon School of Economies , Balliol CollcRC, 
Oxford. High Coiiit Vakil, Madias, 1910-lJ, 
Otlieer on special duty, Co-operative Dcpait- 
ment, Madras, 1918-20, riotessor ot Econo- 
mies, Presidency (killef^e, Madras, 1920-20, 
Professor of Indian liconoinies. University 
of Madias, 1922-25 , Member, Madras legisla- 
tive (kiuneil, 1922-25 ; Member, Indian 
'^raiilf Boaid, 1925-Jl; Piesident, Taiill 
Board, Simla, 1931. J^abhrations . Villaue 
(joverninent in Biitish India ; Af^iii ultuial 
(k)-opeiation in India; Excise and Liquor 
(’ontrol Addresfi- Taiilt Board, 1, (’oiineil 
House Street, (Jaleutta. 

MAULA BAKlLSir, Nawaii Maola BAkllsil 
Euan Bvhapiir, C.T.E. of Batala, Punjab, 
India, b. 7 May 1H62, w/. 2nd daughter 
of H.iji Mirza Abbas Tvhan, C M (L, 
C.T.E. , Biitish Agent, Khurasin, Persia 
Thiee a live d. Joined Punjab Postal 
Bejit and having volunteered for service 
as J<T(Td Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
TYontier, 1880, .Manager, Bead Letter Ollice, 
and Po.stal Stock Dejiot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Impciial Circle, l^ubhe VVoiks Deiit , Simla 
1882. Sei vices placed at disposal of Foteign 
and Political 1)cpt., 1887, on special duty, 
Noith- Eastern Persia, 1887-1888, Attache, 
llashtadau Perso-Afghan Boundary (/oinmis- 
sion, 1888-89 ; Attache to Agent to (Jov ernor- 
(Seiieral and JI 13. M.’s Consul -(leneral, 
Meshed, 1890. Asst. Agent Clovr. Genl., 
Khiujvsan and Seistan, 1804 ; Biitisli Vice- 
Consul, Khniasan and Seistan, 189G-98; 
on Special Polituial duty in Kain, Seistan 
and Baluchistan, 1898; on special duty in 
Intelhgenco Biancli, Quarter-Mast ei- 
Goiieiars Dept., Simla, for revising Ga- 
zetteer of Pcisia, 1898-1899; Asst 
Dist. Suiidt. of Pollci* in charge. Kushki 
Distilet, llalucliistan, 1900, Extra Asstt. 
CommisHioncr and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1, Personal Assistant to duel Com- 
missioner, BalueJiistan, 1901-2 ; Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Oiien- 
tal Secictary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05, 
Attaclio, Foieign and Political Dept. Govern- 
ment ot India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Pohtual 
Olheer with 11. M. Ainir Hahibullah Elian of 
Afghanistan during IC. M’.s Indian tour, ' 
190(5-7 , Political Olheer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 ; Secretary, Indo- ' 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, JaTiiinu and Eashinir ; 
State, 1919-22 ; Meniiier, .lainmu and Kaslimii '• 
State Coimril, 1922-23 ; Chief Mimsti‘r, 
Bahawalpur State, 1925-28, Address \ 
Woodlands, Simla, E ; Tram, Srinagar, ' 
Kashmir ; Iffatabad, Lyallpur Dist. 
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College, Rangoon, and CJia.v s Inn., Loudon, 
Assistant Hegistrai, Cliiet Couit of Lowei 
Biinua at Rangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar, 
Address : D.inubv u, Burma. 

MAl>AO TOK KVI, BA b 1881. Ednc. ' 
R.ingooii College. Meiiibei of the Suhoidimito 
Civil Seiviee, Buima, from 1908 to 1920 ; 
lesigned Govt, service and joined editorial 
stall of The Sim m 1920 , oeeame Managing 
Diieetor, 1921 , ebeled to the Municipal Gor- 
jM)iation, Rangf)on, 1922, clcitid JMemher, 
Leg. AsscmhJv, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
TTiiiversitv Council, 1921 Founded Buima 
Swaraj Party .ind clcitedits leadm, 1925. 
Re-cK‘ete<l M( mlici .Lcgislativ c Assembly , 192(5. 
Founded “The Kesara ", a weekly BniTnese 
jiajier in 1929. Resigned the Jhieetoiship 
ol the Sun Ihess Ltd., Bangooii, held from 
1920 to 1929 with a shoit break. Resigned 
from L( gisl.it iv» Assotnhlv, 19 50. Address: 
7, Stiand Jtoad, Moiilinein. 

MAWNG, Sir Sao, Iv C.T.E , K S M , Savvhwa 
OP Vavvnghvve, Member ol Federal Council 
ot Shan Chiefs. Address: Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma 

MXXWELL, Reginald Maitlanp, (5 SI. 
(19*5.5), M.A (Oxon ), C 1 F (192.5), 1 C.S. 

Seeietaiy to Goveinment of Bombay, Home 
Dept. b. 24 Aug. 1882 m Mary Ja’Ic, d. 
ol the Rev Jleniy Haigh, I). I) Educ . 
Mailhoioiigh and Coipus Chiisti College, 
(,'xtoid. FiitcK J tlie J C S. 1900, Colleetoi 
of Salt Revmnie. 1916; Dv. CommibSioner 
of Salt and Exd.se, J 917-101 9 , a( ted as 
J*iivat<‘ Secretaiy to the (Jovenior of 
Boinhav, 1920-21 ; Seiietaiv, RetJcnehmeiit 
Committee, 1921-2,5; Collector and Distint 
Magistiate fiom 1921, acted as Secretaiy 
to Goveinment of Bombay, General Depait- 
niciit, 1928; Sjiedal dutv as Revenue 
Olheer, I3aid()li Revision Settlement Iiiqmrv, 
1928-1929 , Piivatc Secretary to the Governor 
ot Bonihav, 1929 Secietaiv to (ioveimmuit 
ot Bomhav, Home Dep.iit nidit. 1931. 
Addies'> SecK'l.inat, Bomhav. 

Ml) AP.DUR, R.\n VlAX, SiK, Et (I9‘5I), B \. 
(1907), LLB (1910), Eh.iii B.ih.idiii (1 920) , 
Adv(»cat< and Vi< c-( 'h.iiK ellor, Dillii Umvei- 
sitv, Delhi, b .5 Oc 1 1 .s.sS Ednr . St. 

Stejthcir^ Colleu^', Delhi, i>.iv\ College, L,ihoic. 
Elc( ted Mcmbci m the Munnip.il Committee 
ofDeJhiDom 1922-1930. I'5!c( ted Senior Vi« e- 
I'lesidenl, 1921-27 l'5li(tcd and ajtpomted 
A i< e-Ch.mcellor m Xovcmbci 19.50, ic chitcil 
1111932 Addles^ 2(5, Fi roZcsli.ih Road, New 
Delhi. 

MLFE, Drt Dvvt Biirmitt, MA, I) S<^ 
O B L (1921), c I E (193.5), Dird toi -Gciu'ral, 
CommcK i.il Tuti'lligciKC and Sfatislies b. 
10 March 18.S5 m G(‘mmell, Retta A^'ornig. 
Ediir Gl.isgow llmversity Indian ]‘5(liiea- 
tif)n.il Servuc (1911); Diicelor ol Industries, 
Bengal, ii)20 , Direclor-Giuieial, ComiiK'reial 
luL'Ihgeneo .md Sl,ili-,lm, 1920. AddiP^s . 
Smil.i. and Didlii 


MATING IvUN, B A . 15ar-.it -Law and Member, 

Burma Legislative Council b. 27 August ME1IRT3AN, Nowshehwan Asi-vnoivr B.A., 
1891. m. Ma Aye. Educ : Goveinment Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society; 
High School, Bassein, Burma, The Rangoon Assistant Commissioner ot Laboun 
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ot b. 2n(l Juru* 

m Jcrhanoo d ol l>r Horimmjfc 
]). J*ofiikaka. Kd^ic : IJoyH* Sch(»t)l, 

Alluhabad, St. Xavier’s School, Bombay 
and Elphiristofie (.JoJicjic, Bombay, Gaikvvar 
Scholar, ]01])hinstono Coilcyo. Socrotaiv to 
Sir Dora b Tata, 1912 ; Sccictary, 11 G Baldock 
]jtd., 1917; Sccy., Indiaii Traders Pty. 
Ltd., 1919, Secy, Measis Aiistrahan A 
Eastern (Jo, J'ty, Ltd, 1921; appointed 
Inve.stipitoi, Labour Olflce, Ooveriimcnt of 
Bombay 1923, and Asst. IlcRistrar of Trade 
IJiiJona, Born))av ITeaidency, 1927; Officiated 
as Keptistrai of Trade llnions, Bomb.iy 
]*resi(len<;y in Apiil-May 1930. Secretaiv, 
Bombay Htnkc Inquiry Coininittee (Fawcitt 
(.iominittee) tioin October 1928 to Apiil 1929. 
'I’eelmicai Advisci to (Jovernment Delegates 
and Secietaiv to Indian Delegation, ]f>tb 
Session, Inteinational Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 15)31. On deputation to the British 
Ministry oi baboiir and tli<i Inteinational 
J/abonr Otln e whilst on b'ave nut of India, 
1931. Addreas : Mount Vilas, Bandia 
Hill, Bandra. 

MEHTA, Khan BAHAHirR Sir Bkzonji Dada- 
BHOY, Kt. Address : Nagpur. 

MEHTA, Sir cm'Nii.AL Vijiiin tandaf, Kt., 
KCSI (I92S), M A ,M, 15 , Audit <'entui> 
S])Uining and Maimtaef uring Co , Ltd , 
Honiba\, .ind rioMiieial S(<»ut Coin- 
inissionei b 12 .Ian IHSI m to 

I'aMbai Cliandiilal KankodivNala K<ini 
S( ,\a\ier’s ('(dlege, r.omli.>> , Cnplaiii, 
Hindu XI ; elected to the I’.oiubay Muiiiciital 
Coiporation in 1907; Cliairinan, Standing 
Coiunultee, 1912; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1910. Elected to the Boiiibav l.egislative 
(Jouncil by the (‘orporatiou in 1910; elected 
<^0 the City Iiupiovemeiit Tiust, 1918; 
Cbnirinan of the luJiaii Merchants’ tJhainber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920; Millow’Tier ap<l Chairman Bombay 
Provincial (Jo-opeiati\e B.ink, Ltd., Director, 
The Bomb.iy Steam Navigation Co, Ltd., 
Tlio New' India Assui.iuce Co , Ltd , 'I'he 
Bomb.iy SiibuibaTi Elect iic Supply, Ltd., 
The Biiiidi Poitlaiid (Jyineut (!o , Ltd , The 1 
Member of the E\ecuti\e Council ot the ! 
Bombay Government, lti23-28. President, i 
Indian MiTchants’ Chamber (1931). Address . I 
42, Kidge Koad, Afalabar Jlill, Bombay. j 

MEHTA, Dhanjibhai Hormasji,L.M,AS.,c I. I 
E (1932), Kaiflar-I-Hind Gold Medal (1920); 
Donat of St. .lohn Silver Modal (1917); Kaj 
Uatna Sllvei Medal, liaioda (1910) Associate j 
Seiving Biotliei’.s Badge at the handb ol 
His Majesty duiing the Centenary Olebia- 
tions of St .I(dm Ambliiiee Is'.ociation, 1931 
Asstniate Ollnei ot the Vi 11 Oidei ol St \ 
.lolm 19.D Bet lied Samt.iiv Comiiiis.sio]ier, j 

Baroda. b <1 Eebniary 18(51. m to a j 
cousin, Kdn(\. Sir Cowasji .Ichangir Nao.san 1 
Zartliosti Madiessu and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda I 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did inoculation work with 1 
Prof. HalTkiiie ; gave evuicnco on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commhsion ; 
did Cholera inoculations vuth Major Lamb. 
Has popularised St. John Ambulance work 
and lied Cross Work, all over Gujarat, Sind, 


[ Kathiawad, Central India, Central I^rovinces, 
Punjab, N. \V. F. Province, Bajputana, 

j Kliaudesh, Deccan Thana District and 60 

j States by giving nearly 1,000 lectures earned 

[ for the lli‘d Cross over Its. 1,31,300 by enrol- 
ling 3,100 Members, and published 49 books 
on Mcmbi'rs, and published 49 books on 
Arabulanee, Nursing, Ilvgicne, Midwifery 
J{(‘d (Jross, etc. Baroda Bed Cross Branch 
delrgatc totbcl.^)th International Bed (Jross 
Contcienci* hidd at 'I'okyo m October 3 933. 
Contribut(‘d Bs 20,000 tor erection of Pars! 
Ambulance Division Headquarters Building, 
Bombay. Address : Malesar, Navsari. 

MEHTA, Fatkh Lal, s. of late Rai Pannalal, 
(M.E. Member of the Mehadraj Sablia 
(Highest J udicial Court), b. 1868. Publication : 
“Handbook of Mewar and Guide to its 
Principal Objects of Interest.” Address : Rai, 
Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur, Rajputana. 

MEHTA. Thk Hon. Sir HoiiMns.n Maneokji, 
Kt (I9.i.i), Governor, Reserve Bank. b. L 
April 1871 7ti to Giilbai, d ot late Mr H. R. 
I'liingar Kdae : at Bombay, Started life 
as assistant ni Bombay Mint m 188S' 
subsequently joiiu'd Cliuia Mill, Ltd , 
and started busmi'ss on his own account in 
189(5; bought Victori.i Mills in 1004 ; Jubilee 
Mills in 1914; Raja Gokaldus Mills in 1916, 
Oaekwur Mills m 1929 Established Zenith 
Life ARsuranee Co. in 1912 and British India 
Gencial Jnsurance Co , Ltd in 1019. Estab- 
h.shed J’ooiia Electric Supply Co , Ltd., in 
3 916; Navsari E I. Co, Ltd. in 1022 and 
Nasik-Deolali Eleci.nc Sujiply Co , Ltd., in 
1930; T. R. Piatt Bombay Ltd. and M. T. 
Ltd. in 1919; Uganda Cornmercaal Co, Lid., 
in 15)22 in East Africa. Nadiad Electric 
Supply Co., iitd , m 193J Memlx'V, Coum il 
ol Stale tiom 1930, siTvcd on the Committee 
ot Biliar ami Orissa Separation 1931, (’ 0111 - 
mitfee on Besmve Bank ami Jinpeiial Bank, 
15)i.5 Delegate. (h‘ue\a (’oiitmemv 1933 
ami 15)34 Addiess . “ liell.i Vista,” iVddei 
Road, Bomlmy. 

MEHTA, Jamnadab M., M.A., LL.B., Bar-at- 
l>aw. b. 3 August 1884. m. Manibai, d, of 
Ratanji Lndiuiji. Educ . : Jamnagar, Jnnagad, 
Bombay, London. Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Coiporation ; Member, Legislative Asseiul)- 
Iv, 15)23-15)29. Presiileiit, Accounts Staff 
Union, G I l\ Rlv , President, All-lndla Rail- 
wavmen’s I’edcration, Bom. Tramwavsmen’s 
Union Bom liay, Pint Trust Emiiloyeos’ Union, 
All-lmiia Salaried Employees’ Foileiatlon and 
Indian Tiade Union Unity (’onlercnce. 
President B. 15. A' C. I. Railw'ay Employees’ 
Union I’residcnt, Maharaslitra l^rov Inca al (Con- 
gress ( 'ommittee, 1921-23 ; President, Bombay 
I’roMneial Congiess Committee, 1929-1930; 
President, Thana District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-15)32 ; and Member, All-India 
Congress Committee, 1921-1931 Member 
of tile Working (^ommittee of the Indian 
National Congress. 192(5; Gen Seen'tary, 
DeiiKM’iatii* Sw'araj Party , Bresidi'iit, National 
Trades’ Union Federation 19.13-3.5; Indian 
Woikers’ Delegate to tlie Jnti'rnational Labour 
Conference 1934, (’liairiiian, Asian Assurance 
Co., Ltd. Address : Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 
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MEHTA, JA.Y8UKHLAL KRISHNALAL, M.A.. 
Secretary, Indian Merchants* Cliamber, Bom- 
bay. b. 1884. m. to Mrs. Kumudagauri. Edvc: 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and JOI 
phinstone Colleges. Appointed Secrotjiry, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907, Servict‘8 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918: 
was nominated Adviser to the llepresentative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International l^abour Conference, 
Genc\a, in 1921 and 19!i0 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time lor seeing the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behulf of the Indian Merchaiits’ 
Chamber ; Secri'tary of the Federation ot 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29. 
Vice-President of the Bombay Suluirban 
Bistriiit Congress Committee from 1921-20 
and President of the Bombay Suburliaii 
District Congress Committee fr<un 1925-59 
Chairman of tlie Santa Cruz N(»tifled Area 
Committee 1027-1932. Address: “Krishna 
Kutir ”, Santa Cruz, B. B. & (J. I and 
.Tehangir Wndia Building, Esplaiunle Boiul. 
Fort, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dr. Jiyraj Narayan, L. M. A S. 
(Bom.), M.D. (Cond.), M.Il.C.l*. (I.ond.), 
F.C.P.S. (Bom.) Dean, Gordhandas Suuderdas 
Medical Coll, and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay. A. 29 Aug. 1887. m. Miss 
Hansa Manubhal Mehta. Edac : Higli Scliool 
education at Amndi, Jlaioda State, Giant 
Medical Coll., Bombay, and liOndon Hospital. 
Formerly Asst. Director, Hale Clinical J.ai)ora- 
tory, London Hospital, London, and Chief 
Medical Officer, Baroda State. Address • 
K. E. M. Hospital, J^arel, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Sir MANrpirAi Nan^hankar, Kt 
( 1922); ('S.r (I9J9), M4, 1 L 15. ; h 22 
July 1808; hdfU' * Elpliinstone (’ollege, 
Bombay, ni liist Ifarshad Kuinaii mid on 
her dealli again Diianvaiita, 4 s and 7 d 
Professoi of Logic and IMulonopliy and l.aw 
Leeturei, Baroda College, 1S91-99 Pm 
Sec to H M. Maharaja Giu-kwar, 1899-1990, 
Bev. Mimsb'r and First Counsellor, 1914-10. 
Diw^an of Baroda, 1910-27 and Primi' Ministei 
and I'liK'f Couneillor, liikaner State 1 927-1 931 . 
(/ont miles to la* Counsellor, Bikaner Stat<- 
Indian States Delegat<> to the Indian 
Hound Table Confcienees 1930, 1931 and 
1 932 ; Mem nor, Consultative Committee 1 932 ; 
Indian States’ Delegati' to the Joint I’ailia- 
mentary CommitW* on Indian lleforms, 19.53 
attended tlie World Hygiene Confereine, 19.53 
Pubhcdiions : The Hind Hajasthaii oi Annals 
of .\ativc States ot India ; I’rineiples ot Law 
of Fvidenee (m Gujar-ati, 3 Volumes). 
Address 84, Nepean Sea Jlo.id, Itoinbay. 

MEHTA, Vaikunth Laltjbhai, B.A., Maiiag 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. b. 23 Oct. 1891. rn. Mangla, d 
of Prataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Edue. New High School, Bombay, El phinstone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellis Scliolarship 
for highest number of marks in English at tlie 
B.A. Examination. Worked with Central 
Famine Relief Committee and Servants of 


India Society for famine relief w'ork, 1911- 
12; Hon. Manager, Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co-operative Bank, Ltd , Bombay (1912- 
l.'i) a.s Manager from 1915-1922. and Managing 
hiriMloi siiMH* 1922 Memlx'i, Editori.il 
Bnard, Soii.il SeiMn* (J(n.ir1 ei Iv ; McinlxT, 
Eiliioiial Boatd Btuiiliay Co-operativo 
Qiiarteily, Scindary, Soei.il Si’rvnv l.<‘<agiie, 
Bomba^ , M(‘mb<‘r Executive Committee, 
Bomba V Proxineial Co-ojK'r.itiv»‘ liistitiiti', 
Bomba> , Mi-mbei Bombay Pio\imi.il 
B.iiikmg liKpiin Committee. 1929 .loint- 
Hon StM'ietaiN \ll-lndi:i Sw'.ideshi Saiigli 
I9>>; Member, Boinhiv I’roNinei.il Bo.ird, 
H.iiijan S(‘V.ik S.mgli pHhhrntHnis " Tlie 
Co-o|K*r.it i\<' M(*M‘nien( (VV/e Tunes of 
Indtti 191.3, 'file Co-oper:it i\ i* 

MoMuiiiMit III India (Ser\.in1s oL Jndi.i 
Smietv pamphlet in eoll.ihoi .it ion w’ith 
Mr. V. Venkata Subbaiva), (Arya Biiusan 
Piess), 1918. Sturlics in Co-operative Finaiiee 
(Servants of India Society pamiilik't), 1927. 
Address. Murzbanabad, Aiidbeil (B 15. & C.l. 
Railway.) 

iMERCHANT, FraMROz Ritstom.it, F.S \ 

J.P., As-t Commissioner oi Income 'I’ax, 
Bombay City h 12 Nov. 1888 Ednc ' Bombay 
and lAMidon. EoiiikiIv, Piotessional Aecoim* 
tant and Aiiditoi ; l/ictuier in Ai counting, 
Sydenliain Coll ol Commcice and Eeonomns; 
Olfg Secictarv and t’hicl Aecimntant, City 
of Bombay Jminovement Tiust , Examiner 
in Accounting to the Cniv ot Bombay. 
Piiblicntums : “ Elements of J5ook-K(‘cping 
“Company Sei.etaiv and .Aceountant” 

“ ineomo-Tax in i(‘lation to Aceounts”, 
“ Indian Ineonie-Tax Sim])!ill('d,” “ Book- 
Keep'ng Sidl -Taught,” etc \ddress l.i-li.l, 
New t)neen’s Hoad, i'.om)>i> (I) 

METC AI.Ei:, irKUiii'MiT ArpiiFV IMivs’ClS, B A , 
(Cxon); CSr (l<»33); CIE (1929); 
M VO (1922), Indi.m Civil Seiine (Political 
Dcpaitment) b 27 Sept. 1883 ?//. Klima* 

.l<»Me P<»tiei Edne * Clnitin house ami 
Chiist Chiireli, Oxloid. Seiseil in Puniab, 
199S-191:;, Enteied Political Depait ineiit, 
1913, \sst. Prix.ite Seei't.iiv to \ieeiov, 
19IJ-19I7, solved in N W K P. 1917-192.); 
('oimselloi to I eg.dion, Kabul, 192.5-192(), 
served m NM\ !•' P 1 92()- 1 9 JO ; Deputy 
Seeietan to (tovei imient ot liidi.i. 1930-19,52; 
F( lec’^ii S'Hiet.MV to Govia Miiu'iit of India, 
Ma> 19,52 Address • e/o I'bieigii and I’olitical 
Depaitment, New Delhi 

MIAN, Audi n H\siiii), 3 ’hk Hox Mu .Titstict. 

B. A (Pun). lb), AI A (C.int.ib ) , Teniptiraiy 
Judge, High Couit, Labote b 2t) JlUl<‘ 1889. 
m d ol N.iwab M.mla Bakhsli, Cl E Ednr ; 
(Vuti.xl Aloilel S( hool and Foinian Christian 
College, Lahoie, and at Chn.d’s (Jolhge, 
Cainbiidge PiiutiTil at Lahore, l‘.H3 193 5 ; 
appointed A-.st Legal itemionbianeer, 192.3; 
olliciited as (Jo\t Ailvocate, Puiijab m 1927, 
1929 ainl J 930. Address. J «, M.isson Rojwl, 
Lahoie 

MIEVII.LE, Erk’ Charles, c M.G (1930); 

C. T S. (19 53) , I’ll vato S(‘eretai\ to H E The 
Vneioy h 31 Jamiai v 1 89(5 ?/i, l)oiotU.N,f/ of 
G. (J A. Hasloek, Cobluim, Snnev Edur : 
St, J’aul’s Sehof)l. Entereil China Consular 
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iSorvifC in 1019. was Pilvaio Serrotaiv to 
^U{•(•o^siv(! Bi H ish Minlstois in VokiiiR, 1 01 0-27, 
Hociotary to (o»\ornot-B'<Ti<‘i,‘i] ot Cunada, 
1027-:{1 , ap|>oiiii<‘(i I’livjilf* S«M‘iot5iiv to 
tlio Vi( (MOV, Aj)i iM 0.‘11 . AdfltrH<i Vi(mmo\’^ 
('amp India. 

MILLER, Sm Dvwson, KT.. K.a, Ch. Justice 
of Patna Ilijrli Court, mnee 1017, b Dee 
IHO 7 . /i’rfac. .* Durham Sch. and Tritiit\ Coll , 
0\for(l liar, Inner Temple, 1801. Addrestx • 
Iliuh Court , Patna. 

IMIIJ.Eil, AllTUirii CongrMVE.M a (Cantab), 

D li li (1024), JMncipal, Ibijkiimar College, 
Rajkot h 21 .l.in 1H77 m Mollv Celia 
JMillei (nee I'leeth) /iV/ae S Edward’s 
School, Oxtord and S('lwvn Coll , Cainbiid^e , 
Selmolmaster IHOS-lOOSin England, Scotland I 
and SouUi Afiiea , J9(),S-]‘)1I Sch(»olmaster 
in India Jn 1011 joiikmI Indian Edueational 
Seiviee as ileadmastei, lielKaum , Inspector, , 
S 1), Assist to the DPI, Viee-lhinc ipal 1 
ol Itajkumai Colle^'c, Itajkot, Piineipal of l 
D J. Sind College, k iiachi. Obtained ^ 
(Jommission in tiu' Aimv and was dc'mobitised 
in 1919 as Cant.un Oilmuisci .md ProMin lal , 
Secietary ol Boy Seout.s in the Bombay ' 
I'K'HideiKiV, lnsp('(!loi ol Eiiiopean Schools, 1 
EdinatioJiai JnspiM'toi in Sind, Piimipal ; 
Rajkumai Coll , Rajkot Publicatiom : Hawm | 
betters to Indian Selioolboys ; Mono^mph ' 
on School M.inaU(Miient , Bjrnabv Rudpe I 
(Stoilcs K'told senes). -.4(W/<'6vs; Itajkurnar ! 
College, Rajkot. ' 

MIbbEIl, SIR Lespik, KT. (1014), C.BE. j 
(1919). Chief .ludge, Mysore, 1914-tiii. j 
b. 28 .liinc 18n2. m. Margaret liOwry, ' 
O.B.E. Eduf. : Charterliouae, and Trinity 1 
(k)ll('ge, Dublin. Enbwod ICS, 1881. Judge 1 
of the Madras lllgli Court, 19()(t-14 Addreftt, I 
(lien Morgan, ]*ykara, Nilgiri Hills. 

MlilZA M. ISMAIL, Amin-pl-Miipk, Siu, Kt. I 
(1980), BA. (1905), C.l E. (1924), OBE I 
(1923), Dewaii of Mvsoie. b. 188.3. m Zebinda 
Begum of Shirazce laniily. Edur; 'J’ho Royal 1 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, | 
for B.A.; Su])cnntendeiit of I’oliee, 1905; 
Asstt. Secietary to H. B. the Maharaja, 1908; ] 
Hu/ur Sieretaiy to H. If the Maharaia, 1914, 
Pi'ivab' Seeretaiy to 11. II the 'M.jhaiaja, 
1922, Ih’wan ot Mvsoie. 192<) ln\it('dto 
the Round T.ihle (jonleKiiee m 19,30 as a 
delegate horn South Indian States, jiiid in 
1931 as a delegate ol ISh.soie, Jodhpiii and , 
Jaiimi (Rajputau.i) Dbunbm ol tiie (’on- i 

suit ‘dive CominiH('e. D(4eg/ite to tlie Tliird , 
Indian Round Taido ConhMenee, ]9.>2Jind the | 
Joint Select Coimiiitteo, 1933. Addrrs.v: j 
Carlton House, liangalore. I 

MISRA, Pandit Hakkaran Nath, B.\., LLB. ■ 
(Cantab ), M.L..«V (1921), Bai,-at-Law (Inner ! 
Temple), b. 1(5 July 1890 m. Sbrimati Bhag- ' 
wan Devi ol Cawnpore Dist, Educ. : Aluir 1 
Ce.utraJ C dJege, Allahabad and GoiniJleand ' 
trains (iollege, Carnbiidge (1911-1925.) ! 
Joined Non-Cc-operation IiroAeinent In 1920, , 
Member of the All-India Congre.ssComiiultee: 
Senior Vie<*-Chalrman ol Miinielp'il Board. ' 
Lueknow Joint Secretary, Oudh r.ar Assoria- 1 
tlon ; Member of the liar (iouiieil of Chief | 
Court of Oudh ; Member of the Lucknow j 
Dniveisity Couit# Chairman, District Board, • 


Lucknow. Puhlienfions : Asstt. Editor of 
Oiidli Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1910- 
1920. Address • 0, Neill R,oad, Lueknow. 

MISRA, Rao Rvja R\i Baiiadtjr Pandit 
i SiiYAM JimrvR) M \ , (‘\'-membcr Council 
of Stale; Advis(>i-in-Chief Oreha State. 

: Tikamgarh, CT; Memlx^r of tlio Allahabad 

Lniversity Court and Faculty of Arts, and ot 
I Lucknow and PxMiares Hindu IJuivTrsitv 
. Courts, Memlier and VKi'-fhesidcMit, Umdii- 
[ st.ini Academy, U P. e\-l’n‘sideiit , .411-ludia 
I kauva kubja Sabba All-Tiidia Hiuili Solntya 
Sanimelaii and koshi Nogu Praehanni Subbha, 
Pt<‘sid(Mit kauva kubja luH'r-Colk'ge Com- 
mitte*', Lucknow' and ot V I\ Mcncgei’s Asso- 
(lation oJ Aided High Schools and Inter 
Colleges, b 12 August 1873 m Miss B D 
IJan»ai, lias I wo <f , live Edur .lululee Higli 
Sdioo] and Caimmg Colh'ge, laieknow Ent(Ted 
E\e(uti\e Biaueh F 1^ Cisil Service m 1897 
as D(‘pntv Colieelor; was on spiMsal duty in 
f903. 1908, 1909, 1921 and 1922, m eonncM'- 
tionw'ith consolidation ol agruuKiiial holdings 
on till' last oiMasion, w'as Deputy Sur>cTm- 
tendeiit and (Hlg Sui»erml(Mideiit. ol Police 
(190(5-09), on deputation as DeW'.m, (9ihatar- 
purStat(,C 1 (1910-14) I't'rsonal Asstt^ to 
Eveise (’ommr . U I' (191 7-20) ; Dy. Commr , 
Gouda (1920-21) lor over a ViMir, besides, 
liavmg tw'iee ollimatiMl as Magte and Collr 
ol liulandsliahr, Jt. Rt'gistiar of Co-opeiati\e 
So( i(‘t.i(‘s, (1922-24) and Registrar, Aug 1924 
to Dedunbei (192(5), Retiied ns piumaiKMit 
Deputy Coiiimjssioiier, Fnao, U P. (1928) and 
I lew a 11 , Oreldia State fiom January 1929 to 
April 1932 J^ubliratHiHn * sevmal standard 
work® m Hindi indudmg the Misia-liaiidliu 
AiikmU (a text-book lor li A. (V M A., E\a- 
niiiiat ions) and (ho Hindi Na\a R.itna (text- 
book in the Degri'C of Honours Ex’amination). 

, Golaganj, Lueknow, 

MPrCHELL, David Gkorge, B.Se. (Edin.), 
C S 1.(1 932), C I E.(Juno 1923)V D Indian Civil 
Service Si'eretaiy, ludust,ries and Labour 
De|>artiin‘nt, 19:'>i b. 31 Maieli 1879 m. Eliza- 
beth Duncan Wharton Educ • Geoige Jleilota 
Sdiool, Edinbuigh, Edinburgh University, 
liincoln tiollcgo, Oxford Joined I, C. S , 
Oct 1903. Divisional and Sessions Judge in 
Central Jh-oxinces, 1913, Legal Scerctarv 
and Legal il(*mcmbianeer to Government ot 
C P and Secri'tary to C. P. Jjcgislativc 
Coiiiuil, 1919 Ottiiiated as Additional 
Judicial Coinmij-sionei, June 1020 Joint 
See.retaiv and Diafte'maii Goveruinent of 
India, J/Ogishitive Depart meut, Aim I 1927, 
Ollg Secretary, ijcjislativo Dept , Go\t. ol 
India. Ai/i/rtJ.s ft' . Delhi and Simla. 

MJTR-A. Sir P>uui‘Kni)ra Nath, M.A., 
K.C.S.I. (1928),K.0.I.E. (1924), C.B.E. (1919), 
Iligh Commissioner for India in United 
Kingdom, July 1931. b. Oct. 187.5. Educ.: 
Metropolitan Institution, Hare Scliool and l^re- 
sideney Collegi', Calcutta. Entered Govi'rn- 
ment ServKi* 189(5, Asstt Secry., Finance 
Dejit of Govt, ol India, 1910 , on 'sjx'Cial duty 
111 eonneetioii with Roval Commission on 
Indian Fiiuinee and Currency, .lime to Septem- 
ber 1913; on deptn as (Controller ot War 
Aeeoiuits, 1915; Alill Acett. -General, 1919; 
AdvLscr, Mill. Fm. 1 922 , Member of Governor- 
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General’s Council, 1924-30 ; Temporary 
rmane-e Meiiil)or, March to .Tune 1925. Kc- 
presentative ot Iudi.i on GoM'rnJug Body, 
Jnternatioiiul Labour Otljco, (icneva, and <ui 
PermaiKuit Committee of Int,i'niational Jn- 
stitute of AKri<ultui«‘, Bomi' ; on IniTMUial 
Mcononiie and Sliipiun}:: (’omtiiiUee'i and on 
Imperial Agricultural bureau v , on Imperial 
Commnmcations Advisory ('omiiiittce and 
International Jinbber Begiil.itioii'^ Coimnittei' , 
on (Jo\('ining Body ot Impciial Institute and 
Impel i:i1 C()ll('g(* ot SiK'iief' and 'reclinology. 
President ol Geiimal As‘<embly of I ntm national 
lnstitiit(> ol Agneultiin', 1932 .LA/ic.ss . 
India IJoiise, Ald^^ycll, London, W. C. 2. 

MlTTEii. The Hon. Sir Brojendra Lal, Kt. 
(192H), K (>'. S [ (1932) , M A , 1$ b , Baiiistei- 
at-baw Member, Bengal Executive Couni il, 
19 iL Poimeilv Advocate-Geneial of Bengal 
and liUW Mmnber, Govt, oi India, 192H-‘>4 I 
Led Indian heleeat ion to the Asscniblv 1 
ot the beagiie oJ Natanis m 1 9 it and lot? j 
b May ISTf) m a daughter ot Mi.P N Bose, 1 
late of the Geological Suivey and q. d ot the 
late It. C Butt, I.C S Educ Pie'^idcncv Col , 
Calcutta and Lincoln's Jnn * D, 

Outram Stieet, Calcutta and Dai j('i ling 

M ITTEB.TjikHon Mr. .Iustice Dwarkanath, 
MA, ]) L. Oidinary Pdlow of the (Tnivei- 
aitv ot Calcutta ; Dean ol the Faculfyot Law, 
(1930*34) Member, Coiim il ot State (1924), 
loimerly Advocate, High Com t, Calcutta b 
29 Feb 3 870. m d. ol Bala Ch.uan Dutt ot 
Calcutta Edac * Pi <*sid('ncv Colleg(‘, Calcutta 
Joinod High Court Bar in 1897 ; In 1916 
elected an oidinary Fellow ol Calcutta Uni- 
versity for five years and ajipointed Judge of 
the Calcutta High ('ourt in November 3 92(» 
ViibluHihonfi A 'I'liesis on I’osition ot Women 
m Hindu haw, imblished by Calcutta Univei- 
hity. AddroH'i . 12, Theatre Boad, Clumiin- 
ghce, Calcutta 

MITTEB, U\T riAIKPlR KlIAOENimANATlI, 
MA, (Gold Medalist), b 1880. m, 
SiKihaiaina Kduv Presidency Collegi* 
Calcutta Nominated Meinhci, Legislative 
Assembly. 3 922 and 1923, Membei, Coiinnl 
ot State, 1924 and 192r» ; Fdlow (elected), 
Calcutta ITinversity (3 922 to 1926); late 
editor of P»angiya Saint ya P.iiisat Patiika 
Late Senioi Piolessoi ot Philosoplu 
Presidency College, Cab iitta Inspector of 
Schools Presidency Division. Fellow, 
Calcutta llmvcrsitv (1928), Univeisity 
Professor of Bengali Lileratuie and Head ot 
the Depaitment ot Indian Vei micailais, 
Calcaitta lJnivcrsit\, President, Litmaiy 
Section, (Jalcutti Univcisity Institute 
Pubheniions . Author of several works in 
liengah on history, liteiatiire and ttction 
Addn-Hs . 72-3, Jialh gunge Place, Calcutta 

MIYAN, AS.TAD-TJLLAH, MAULVI, M.L.A , 
Hon. Magte., Kishangunj.Zamindar of Mehen- 
gaon. b. 5 Jan. 1883. m. Bibi S. Nisa, d, 
of late Moulvi Insaf Ali of Henrla. Educ, 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dist. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar); and Member, Local Board, Ki- 
shanganj; Vice-President, Arijuman-i-TsIamia, 
Kishunganj. Address : Mehengaon, P. 0. Ki- 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Bihar. 


MOBEHLV, Hfutkam) Bhuiaup, Major- 
GKNlunn, CP, (1929), D.S G (1915) , Deputy 
Chief ot the G(‘n(‘i il 8talt (Indi.i) b Ifitli 
()ct. 1877 m H^lda, (/. id lat<‘ \ C Willis, 
lOsq , id the Pmoii P.auk ot Aii^'f lalia. Ltd., 
Ednr A\mdie>>ter College, Loyal Military 
College, S.mdliuist Statf College, Cambeilev. 
Fust Commission I n.ittached List tor Indian 
Aimv, |s97, M.iioi -(hmet.d, Indian Umv, 
393(),s(M\ed m LStli P.eng.d Inlaiitiv and 2iid 
Punjal* liilaiitiy (Pmnah l''rontiei Foicc) now 
2nd Jtatt.ihon, J 5th Fiiinliei loiee Bides; 
commanded 2nd 15a1talion, .'>6111 liilles 
(Fioiitiei iMtiie) now lOth Itatt.ilion ; 13th 
Fioiitiei Foiie Lilies. Campaigns — N.W 
Frontier oi Jndja, NNa/aiisl.in 1901-02; 
Somaliland Field Foue, 1 no :-0 1 , .lihdalli ; 
Giiait Wai 1911-18; Lgvpt, Gallipoli, 
Salonika. \rin\ Jleadipiaiteis, 

Delhi and Simla. 

MOLLLLV,CilUttFsN(H;L,(J I K . V.D ,M Inst. 
(J.E , Geiieial Manager, 'rhe P>omha\ Ideetiic 
SirppB «V Tramwa\s Co, 1,1, d h. 2l(h Dec. 
1880 m Kate Charlotti', d (d the late .lam»‘S 
Edw.iid I'oUrcll 01 J>nhhii, Educ Lughy 
Sihool. Tcchnnal training The Peiish Elcc- 
triial Engineering Co, Ltd Loiighhoiongli 
«y Yorksbiic (Jollcgc, Li cds. Joined 'I’hc 15. 
E S. A T. Co , Ltd , 190r*, (Icm Jal Manage! , 
1923 !'5\ It -Col. Comminding Bombay 

Battalion I 1) F. ; emplo\ed on stall of J5om* 
bay Biigade, 1918-1919. Address. lAeetiic 
House, Foit, Bomba \ 

MODY, Sir H0RMUS.TT Peroshaw, M.A (1904), 
LL.B (1900). K 15 E (19 5',) Advocate. High 
Court, Bombay . b. 23 Sept. 1881; ui. Jeihiii, 
d of I\a\as|i Dadabhov Dubash. Educ ’ St 
NaMei 's (5o|i., Bombay. Mein of 15oml)a\ Miin. 
Corp. Chairman ol its Standing Committee, 
1921-22, and Ihesidiait, 1023-21. Ch.iirman, 
Lombav Millowneis’ Assoeiation, 1927-28, 
1929-30, 1<) 50-31, D) 51-32, I 9 52-3 5, 1 9 53-3 1 
and 19 54 - 3'); Picsidint, Indian Meiihants’ 
Ciiami)ei, 1928-29 Pii'sidcnl, Em])loy(‘ts 
Fedei.itiiiii ol India, 193 5 and 19.51, 
Memhi I LcgislatiM* Assmiihly , Memhii, 
Bound 'r.ihli Conhieinc and Lcstne J5aMk 
Committee. Diiecloi, I'.ila Sons, Ltd 
J’liblirutmiis 'I’lic PoJitiial Fuhiic ot Indl.i 
(1908) late oi Sii Phcio/( shah Ml hf a, (1 921 ) 
Jf/d/css ; Cumhall.i 11 dl, Lumhay. 

MOENS, Ar\T(>H-Gr,xi lan Aktiumi Win , t am 
HAMII/IOV M\Y, ('B. (192 5), cm. G (1919); 
J) S (). (1017), Coiiimandei , i..dioie Disliict, 
sim e 19 51 b 1879 tu 1st, j 908 , Agnes 
Sw'eteiili.im, d ol l.ne 'riielwell Pik(‘, M J)., 
2iid, 1919 Agnes Mainline, d id kite ('apt.am 
A G Douglas, L N , and u iduiv oi Captain D. 
Afflcrk-Giaves. BE Educ Cliartei house ; 
BiM(' Sauilhuist. S(M\ed Som.diland, 
]90.)-0L (modal and two (las]is), JCuioixnii 
Wai, (Mesopotamia), 191 .'>-18, (di'sjntches, 
D.S O . Biexet Majoi, I5ie\et JJ, -t'ol), 
Iraq Rising, 1920-21 (de.spaf i lies). Jddwss 
Lahore. 

MOHAMMXD EJAZ BASUL KHAN, B.A.TA, 
SiK, Kt , (1932), CSI (1921). Taliikdar 
ot Jahaiigiiahad, b 28 .him' I88fi. Educ,. 
CoUm Talukdais School, Jan know'. First 
iiou-olhcial t'hairmun ol the Jb.strict Board, 
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Bara Baiilci. numerous otiior ohari- 

tublr rontribut)i>UH. Mu' lollowing aro tbo 
chu't -Us 1 ,iir*,()()() to tile 1‘rhuv of Wat«*s* 
M«-iuorial, f.iu know Ks 50 000 to Sir 
llaicourl, but lei 'J'( < bnolomc al Iiistitiitr, 
t’awnpurc, iiud Us 1 00,000 to the iaieknow 
I'niNeisity fall Viee-l*atron o1 t In Heil t'loss 
Soiiety ('ontnbute<l Us 10,000 1«» Jauly 
BeadluiJt Chilli Weltare Fund an<l Rs 5 000 
to Ali^iJirli riiiM'isity toi Marls Hidiolarship , 
Vue-l'iesident ot the liiitish Indian AsS(>- 
nation and Meinliei (»f the Cnih'd Seiviee 
Clnl» , Meinb( I ot the ( onri and ICvecutnn- 
(Jonin il ot the Ian know CniMTshy. lionoiaiy 
Majiistrate .ind llonooiiy Mnii'^jt. 

.lehiinij'if ab.nl U.ij, Dist Iktia Banki , 
.l.ihaimii.ibad U.ilaee, Ian Know. 

MOHAMMAD YAK ( IB, Maulvi, Sir, Kt., 
Lawyer, b '2.1 Aug 1S70. m. Wahlda 
Be^'uin, Fditoi, Tcli/ab-e-Niswan, T^hoie 
{d ill JS»I7) ArV/in* • M A O College, Allgaili, 
Flist non-olln lal Chaiiiiian, Mumeipal Board, 
JMuiadabad, Si'iuoi Viee-Chainnan, District. 
Bo.ard ; 'i'rusi(‘e M A O t'ollej'c ; Member, 
Couit of Muslim Uniyersity, Aligarh ; Presided 
oyer All- India MuRlim JiCague Session 3027 ; 
Member, Ago ot C^^^sent Coimnittoe, 1 028. 
Membei, I.egis Assembly , Deputy President, 
Lcglslalivo Assembly; J’ri'sident, Legislative 
Assembly, JOIIO; Jloii. Si'ciotaiy, All-India, 
Muslim Leagui' Meiubei, Iinluin Franehise 
Committee ]0:t2. >l(/dre.vs- Mohallah Moghal- 
pur, IMoiadabad. 

MOJfAMMAD ZAFU1JL7.A KHAN. (See 
under Zafiulla Khau Ohaudhaii Muhammad). 

MDIIAMMIH) Y\KITn, Mom.VI, Sir, Kt (1020), 
bawyer. b August. 27, 1870 w Tin* late 
Wahlda Ik'guin, liditoj oj Teh/.idn Niswnn, 

I alion' Kdne MAO ColK'ge, Ahgaih 
Member and Ch.uiiuan, Moiadabad Mumeipal 
Board, Member and senior ViH‘-Chauman, 
Moradabad Distrnd Board, Trustee, MAO 
Colk'ge, Aligarh, Meinlx'i ot tin- Court, Miisliiii 
L'niNeisity, Ahgaih, Mi-mber, D'gislative 
Assembly, Membei ol .\ge ot Coiismit Com- 
mittei'. Member <d the \imy Retrem hnieiit 
Committee, l)e])uty I’resideiit and President 
ol i.egislatiNe Assembly, Membei of Statutory 
Jlailway Board Committee, London, Forinei 
J’resident and Secretary ol All- India Muslim 
JicagiK', J’resident. Jf I’ Muslim l.eagiie, 
'\iinnal Session I’llibhit, I’lesideiit, Biindhil- 
khand Muslim Coiiteieiice, I’lesident All-India 
ralestine Contoreiiee, liombay, l’n*sident. 
All- India Postmen’s Conference, Aligarh 
AddiesH . Mohalla Mugalpura, Moradabad, 
B. J’. 

MOHAMMED YAMfN KHAN, The Hon. 
Mr, B.A., C.l K., (1031), M la , of the 
Allahabad University (1011), Bar-at-Iiaw ; 
Member, Connell ot State (1024); Senior 
Vice-Chairman, Munieipal Board, Meeiut. n 
June 1888. m. to a cousin. Educ: at Meerut 
College, M. A.O College, Aligarh and England. 
Practising as Bairlstor rn Meerut, since Dee 
1014 Acted as Sccri'tary of U. P. War 
Fund for Meerut Dlsiiiet ; Secretary, Y.M A. 
Funds, Secretary, Dist. War lA'ague. Was 
elected a member of tlio Munieipal Board, 
Meeiut, in 3910 and Vice-Chairman a 
year later, Elected Member, lA*gislative 


Assembly, 1920 ; Member of the Legislative 
A«scmbly, 1020-1923. Nominated a member 
of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. in 1927, 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
3928. liicctcd Member, I^g. Assembly 
Iroin Agra Division, 1030. Address : Junnut 
Nishan, Meerut. 

MOHOMED ABBAS KHAN, Khan BahaDUR. 
Merchant. Educ : in Mysore. A member 
of the representative assembly, Mysore, for 
over 20 years ; ser\ed as inernber of Mysore 
l.egLslative Connell foi over 10 years; as 
Hon. I’lesident, Bangalore City Municipal 
Council foi nearly 4 years ; has been General 
Seeiotary, Cential Mahoinedan Assoeiation, 
tor 2.5 yeais ; Presided over non-Biahmin 
Youth League, Madias, 1028; Eloeted Pre- 
sident, Mvsore State Muslim Conference. 
10.32. Address : Muslim Hall Road, Bangalore 
City. 

MOLONEY. William Joseph, General Manager 
tor the East, Reuters Limited, and General 
Manligei, Associated Press of India, b. May 
28,1885 m Katharine, eld cu* daughter of Sir 
Franeis Elliot, G.CM.G, G C.V ()., Educ ‘ 
Jtedemptoiist (’ollege, limerick and Royal 
Uiiivei.sitv of li eland. B enters’ Corres- 
pondent ill 'reheran, (kuistantinoplo, Pans, 
Amsteidam, (.'openliagen and Beilin. Address: 
ReutcTS LiiniU^d, Bombay. 

MOOKERJEE, SIR NARA7AN, Zamlndar of 
Uttarpara ; b. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Lcgisl.ati ve Connell, since 1918: r?t. 1878; one », 
Educ. : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta; Chairman of the Uttarpara Mum* 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of tlie Bonch of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 ; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Libera] League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Exociiiivo Committee of Ali -India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address : Uttar- 
para , near Calcutta. 

MOOKERJEE, SIR RajkndrA Nath, 
K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. (1922), M.I.M E. (Hon. 
Idti'), M I E (Ind ), 1) Sc. (Eng ), F.A.S B. ; 
(’ivil Engr ; b 1854. Educ : London 
Missionary Institution at Bhow'anipur: 
Presidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta ; Senior Partner in Martin & Co , 
and Burn & Co., Calcutta; Member of Indian 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918; Member 
of Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921 ; 
President, Howrali Bridge Committee, 1921; 
President, Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 
1922 ; Member, All-India Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, 1022; Member, Indian Coal Com- 
mittee ; Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1026; President of Board 
of Trustees, Indiaij Museum, Calcutta; a Fellow 
of Calcutta Univ., Member of Court of Visitors, 
Ind. Inst. Science; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911 ; 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering College. Ex-President, 
tne Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Goveniing Body of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene; President, Indian 
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Science Congress, 19i:2; Fellow, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, President 1924-25 ; 
Governor, Imperial Bank of India, 1921-1928. 
Address : 7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

mOOBE, W. Arthur, Editor of The Statesman^ 
Classical Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, 1900-1904; President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 ; b. 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only 
surviving ehlld of Gleorge Maillet, Educ.. 
Cam )>bell Coll., Belfast and St. John’s College. 
Oxford. Secret ary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08, 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times for Young Tuik Revolu- 
tion, 1908, and in Albania; Special Corres- 
pondent, 1909, Daily Chronicle^ Dady News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times, 1910 Persian Correspondent, 19J0 12; 
Russian Coriespondent, 1918 ; Spain, 1914; 
Albanian Revolution, 1914; Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914, obtained 
commission in Rifle Biigade , served Darda- 
nelles, 1915; Salonika, 1915-17 (Geneial Staff 
Othcer, flying, 1918, with military mission 
(General Sir G. T. bridges) in Constantinople 
and the Balkans ; Squadron Leader, R. A.P. ; 
demobilised May 1919 , despatches twice ; M 
H.E. (military): Serl)ian \VhiteKagle; Greek 
Order of the Redocfiicr; Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, \ibit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, S>ria, Mesopotamia 
Persia, Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, AT.L.A 
(Bengal) 1920-1988. Publications: TJk 
M iracle (By ‘Antrim Oiicl,’ Constalile, 
1908); The Oiient Express (Constable 1914) 
Address : “The Statesman ** Caleutla. 

MOOS, Dr. F. N. A , M.D., B.S (bond) 
D.IMI., (Eng.), D.T.M. A H>. (Eng.), 

M.U.BS. (Honiha>), t' K.T.P.IT. (London) 
K.C P S. (Uombav) J Superintendent, 
and (liief Medical Ofheer, Goculdas 'I’cjpal 
Hospital h 22 Aug 1898. m Shelna 
F Marzban. Educ at Cathedral and 
]Vew High Seliools, Ll|)lunstone and 
Grant 31edical ('ollege, Bombav ; Uiiiv. 
(3oil. and Hospital, London; Cluneal Fellow 
in Modhinc, Grant Coll , Boiubav , 
Medical Registrar, ,1. J Hospital, lioiiihav , 
House Surgeon, IMetiopolitan Hospital 
London ; Tubcrculo.sis Medical ()flic(M . 
Boros of Stoke JNewington , Hackney and 
Poplar, London; Medical Referee, Jiondon; 
War Pensions Committee ; Lectuier on Tuber- 
culosis, Uni verbity of Bombay, Hon. Physici- 
an, G. T. Hospital, Bombav , Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health ; Fellow, 
University of Boinlm. Fellow, College 
of Phybiciaus and Surgeons, Bombay Hono- 
rary Pliysician St (;eorg(*'s Hospital. l*ub- 
hcations: Present Position ot 'Fii borciilo!?ls, 
Prevention of Tuheiciilo.sis and I’andemic ot 
Influenza, 1918, etc., ete. Address: Alice 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MOOS, NANABIioy A. F., D.Sc. (Edin.) , L.C.E 
(Bom.), F.R.S. (Edin.) J.P., Retired Diiector, 
Bombay and Alibag Observatories. 6. 29 Oct. 
1869. m. Bai Jeeioobal, »/. d. of Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Esq. Educ.: Bombay University 
and Edinburgh University; Prof, of Physics, 
Elpblnstone Coll., Bombay; for some time 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency ; 


trom 189t* to 1920 Diractor of Bombav mid 
Allhag Oh^ervatoTics : Fellow and Syndic 
Bombay Uni v., Dean in Sciciico 191(>-31; 
Repiebentative of the Bombay Unnerslty on 
fhe Advisory Committee of the Coll, ot 
EngiiK eiiiig, J*(,ona Board of 'I nistce.s ot 
the Piinee of \\ ales Museum, Bombay, and 
Board of Tiusieos, Victoria Tochnieal 

Institute. Publications : Papers in Royal 

Society, Edinburgh, and Publioations in the 
scries, Bombay Obsci \atoiy’s J’ublicutions, 
1896-1920. Bombay Magnetic Data and 

Discussion, 1846-191.5. Vols. I and II. 

Address: Pcdd<T Road, Bombay. 

MOTILAL, Bijawargi, M.A., LL B., Diwan-i- 
Khas Bahudui. b. 28 Apnl 1882. m. to 
Shrimati Jvastuiibai Educ. at Rutlam and 
Dhar and giaduated fiom the Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad, M A tioin the same College; 
LL.B from Univcrsit> School ot Law ; wius 
Headmaster, Victoji.i Higli Sc.liool, Khaira- 
garh and 'J’litoi to Raja Jail Bahaduismgh, 
Chief of Khairagaih, H07-19()9 , was la-gal 
piactitioner lor a ft'w years in Central Indian 
States ; Accountant-General, .lodhpiir, 15)18- 
1920; Accoiiutant-Geueral, Indore, 1920-28; 
Fuianee Miuistei, Indoie, 1923-1982. Address . 
Dhar, Cential India. 

MOZOOMDAR, lUl JADUNATH BAHADUR 
Vedanta Vacjiaspati, M A , B L. 
Ivaiser-i-llJud (191.5); CIK (1921) 
ex M L C. and M L A ; Advocate and Jaind 
holder, b. Oct. 1859. m. Srirnatl Sarat 
kumari,d. ot la»e Balm Abhaya Charan 
Sarkar. Educ.: Canning Coll., Lucknow and 
Free Church Coll., Calcutta. J’rofessor, 
Sanskrit College, (‘alcutta; Editor, Tribune, 
Lahore; Secry., Finance Dept., Ivashmir, 
Principal, Katmandu Coll., Nepal; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court. Pufdications : Ainltva 
Pra.sar in 2 parts in Bengali; Commentary 
on Vedanta Plillosophy in Bengali; Religion 
or Love in English, essays and addre'^sesin 
English; Appeal to young Hindus in English; 
and numerous other works; Fditor, Hindu 
Patnka. Piesident, Jessore Medical Institute, 
Jessojo Sauiiuiluui lustitiilion and Biieswai’ 
Aiya Vidya J’lt , and V ici*- Pi evident, .lessore 
I’lasanna' MadUuhUdau Giils* School. 
Addiesh : Jc^sojc, Bengal 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QIJADIR, Khan 
Bauaddk Maulm, BA., LI. B, MLA, 
Pleader, b. 26th D('c , 1 S67 Educ : 

Government ColJegi', .Tiibl»iil|)oie, C I*, and 
MAO College, Alig.irh. Was foi some time. 
Headmaster, Mohindr.i High Sdioo], 9'ikam- 
gaih, Orehlri, Biiudclkhand. IT.utisedin 
1898 at Ami.ioli (Beiai) , Otticidl Receiver 
(1917), Hon. Secretary, Bciai Mahomedan 
Educational Conlerente. Addtess : Amraoii 
Camp (IkTui), C.P. 

MUHAMMAD, Ahmvd Said Khan, HON'BliR 
CAi’T Nawah, Sir. (^See under tihhatuil, 
Nawab of ) 

MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM A LI KHAN, 
Mumtaz-ud-Dowlah Nawab, Chief ot 
Paliasu JOstate and Tazimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State), b. 2 Sept. 1895. m. d. ot late Koer 
Latatat All Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
marriage, d. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
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Kli.ijji ])ihl., Slia jail pore. Educ. : Mahamja’n 
('oil., Jaipur and M.A.O. Ooll., Aligarh 
Was I’oFcijrii Mrmlx'rof ihc Council of State, 
JaijMir, lU:i:2-24; Visited liiiropc in 1924 
Puhhcation’i : Sada-i-Watan 'J'aiuieed Nadu; 
Swarajya JlotncHule. Address’ J’ahasu House, 
Aligarli. 

Ml'lU, WiNOATK Wr.MYSS, LlhUT-COL , C.H.E. , 
(J92(J), M.V.O (192;i), (>.J{ E (1918;, Oiliccrj 
ol ilic Clown of Itoumania 1920; Connnandon 
of the. Clown of Helyiuin 1920; h 12th June 
187J> Edar : H.iiiejhuiv Collci^e and the j 
h M.(' Sandhill St. Was in the llndtoidshire i 
and Hell fonlshiie lle;?iinent and ITilhi 
laidhiiiTiji Sikhs (1 A ) Addrc',.<i C/o The' 
Auent, lin]i( 1 lal Ikink of India, Simla | 

iAlUKANDl LAL, HA (0\om 1, har-at-Law', J 
e\ If li C , ev 1)\. President, U.P Lf'gis ' 
CoiiTK il h JPh Oct 1890 tn w/e Miss] 
Pall (lOlTi) pjditc at Schools Paiiii and! 
Ahnoia, in (ollei'es al. Allahabad, Penaies,! 
Calcutta and Chi 1st (Jhiiiih, Oxford, Hist I 
Hons 1917 Called to Bar, Ciays Inn, | 
J91H, icturiied to India, 1919, enrolled 
\(lvo(‘ate. Allahabad nil'll Coiiit, 1919; 

elected to IJ P Legislative Counol foi 
CarhwaL 1922 and 192(5 Wiites to Hindi 
and Einrhsh periodicals and is an exponent and 
eiitic of Indian Art Address . “ Vija> hliawan” 
bansdowiie, Dist. Carhwal, U.P. 

M P K KK.I l<: S\T^^ Vi!\T\, 15 u KiTnA (1924) 
r. V (Oxon). Pellow ol the Uo\al St.distnalj 
So(le(\, (iOndon PelloW ol (he PoVal Societ\ [ 
ol Nils, bondon Development Com-' 
mis-.i(inei Itaroda State, Jt>>r» b 0 

K( I) ISS7 ti/ Sni \Min.i l)(\i. M.A, 

ihe lie/haioa, nic'ce ol llalundianath , 

'I'ayoK', the Poeli One s. one d Edue , 

SI A.a\ ieiV and Piesidency Colleires, Calcutta, 
and Lxeter (kill Oxioid. Entcied Baioda 
Seiviee, 1911. Conducted the Census of 
Paioda State 1921 Siiba in three distiuts 
1922-1928 and 1 22-2I , Chiel Secietarv to 
Coveinnn'iit, 1929; Jlevenm' (Joinmissioiici, 
1929-20, Census Commissionei loi (he Sei’oiid 
time, I9t0-;i2 leoi^anised the Cential Secie- 
lariat after the model (tf Putish India, 1919- 
20: was laif'elv instiiimeiilal in the reoifia- 
nisationof the local hoaids , as inenilierof the 
Daroda Cniversitv Commission wms mainlv 
lesyumsihle for diattinn its Pcyioit, 192(5-27 
De(orated‘ Ha) Kalna" Mandal Cold Medal 
toi exemplarv seiMces, 190 Ptddiral ioH'> . 
Const It lit mnal Heloinis m Paioda, Census 
Ht'poits ol 1921 and 19 51 , and other olhciaj ' 
liiiblie.dions .lfA//<'sv Mehs.ma, N Cujaiat/ 

MCKEH.ll, lAL Coi’ATi, Sir P A , LL P, h 
29 .Inly 1874 ?» Siimati Nalini De\i 

AWac. Chazipin >](toMa HirIi Sihool and 
Mull I'entral Coll, Mlahabad Praelis(*d at 
Chazipnr, 189(5-1902, joinod Judnual Seiviee 
ot Pnited PioMiiees, 1902; was Alunsitl from 
1902 to 1914; Jlistiiet and Sessions Jiidiie 
fiom 1914 to 1922, was deputixl to fiOaisla- 
tne Depaitment of (Jo\cinment ot India as 
an ollieiM on Spe< ial Dutv, 1921-22, was 
appointed to ollici.ite as .huli'e ot HirIi ikmri 
in Doeembei 1922; was mlditional .ludiie 
of the Hmh Cuiiit, 1924-192(5, was made 
permanent Jud^o in March 1926; knighted 
m Juno 1932; w'as appointed to oliiciute i 


as Chief .histicn in July 1922 again in Oct. 
1922. retired 1934. 1‘abllratmis : Law of 
Transfer ot Property, 1st Edition, 1925, 
(2iid Edition, 1921), Addtess. Allahabad. 

MiDxEHiT, Manmatha Nath, Tub Hon. Mb. 
Justice, M.A. (Cal.), B.L., Puisne .ludge. 
High Court, Calcutta since 1924. b. 28 Oct, 
1874. m. Sm. Sureswari Pebi, eldest d, 
of Sir Gooroo Pass Banerjeo. Educ : Albert 
Collegiate School and College, J’rcsidency 
College, Calcutta, and Bipon College Law 
(Masses. Vakil, (’alcutta High tknirt, from 
Pec JH98 to Pec. 1923, acteil as Cliiet Justice 
July --\iigust, 1931. Address- 8-1, Harsi 
Stii'et, C.ileiitta. 

MDKEHjr H\r Bvhvdur Pabi’sii Nath 
CP.E, M (1902), Eai Bahadur (1926), 
CPE (19 5.}); Postmaster-General, Bengal 
and Assam, b. 22nd Ptu'ember, 1882 m 
Sainii P.ila nee Chattel jee Edtu- : Presideney 
Coll(‘ge, Caleutta Joined thi', Postal Pepart- 
inent .is SiipiMiiiti'iKli'nt ot Post Offices in 
1904 Seeietary, Postal Coiumitte(‘ 1920, 
Member, 0([iei> Ib'orgauisation C’oinmittee 
1 021 , SisTi'tni y of the Indian Delegation to the 
Intel national Post.il Congress at Stoekholm 
1021, Assistant Directoi -Geiieial 1927, 
Meinher ol the Indian Pelegat-Jon to the 
Intel national Postal (longiess at London 1929, 
Pi'iuity Piiector-General 1931, Deputed to 
Kabul to settli' postal ndatioiishi]) with 
Alghamstan 19 52, Postm.istei-Geiienil, 
M.idi.ts 10 53, Bidi.ii and Oiissa 19353-554, 
header of tlie Indian Delegation to the In- 
tel national J'ostal (jongiess at Cairo 1934, 
Postmaster-tJeneral, Jieng.il and Assam J9514- 
55.3. ]*ubli(afions : Several Pejiart mental 
J’ubluatioiis. Addiess : 2-Z, Aliporc Jload, 
Calcutta. 

MUKHERJEE, Babu Joqbndra Nate, M.A., 
B.L., Adyocatc, High Court, Calcutta 
b, 23rd June 1861. m. d, of late Babu Hari- 
nath Cliattorjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Educ.: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Purnea, 
1886-1908 ; was Municipal Commissioner, 
Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality; and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years ; 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof. of Hindu Law in the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919; Chairman of Profes- 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll., 1918-19; 
Member, l.cgislative Asstuubly, 1921-23. 
Pubheatwus : (1) Tlie Legislative Assembly 
and its woik (brochure) , (2) Dilettantism m 
Social hcgislation ; (3) An address on Hindu 
music delivered at “ Indian Musical Salon” 
hehl at Government House, Calcutta, on 7th 
Poe. 1920 Address: 18, Pran Kissen 
Mookerjee Road, Tall ah, Calcutta. 

MHKHEllJEE, TilE HON. SlUJUT LOKB- 
NATii, Zaniindar, having properties extending 
over many (Intiicts, ,an Executive of Uttar- 
para Municipality ; Member of Council of 
State, b. April 1900. m Srlmati Sailabala 
Devi, d. of Hal Bahadur Hamsadan Cliatter- 
jee. Retired Mgte. of Baiikura. Educ.: Uttar- 
para Govt. High School and Presidency Col* 
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lege, Calcutta. Elected Commissioner. Ut- 
t<arpara Municipality in 1921; was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925 ; 
at present an executive of the Munldpality; 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency. Addresn : 
"Bajendra Bhaban*', Uttarpara, Bengal. 

MULLAN, Jal Piiirozshah, M.A., F.L.S., 
F. Z. S., F.E.S. ; Prof, of Biology, Director, 
Zoological Tjal)oratory, St. Xavier’s College, b. \ 
26 March 1884. Educ : St. Xavier’s College, 1 
Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. Animal Types for 

College Students”. Address : ** Vakil Terrace”, 
Lamington lload, Grant Hoad, Bombay. 

MULLTCK, PuoMVTiu Nath, Bu IUh\i>itk, 
Bharata-liani-JUiiislian, M B \ S. h. 1870. 
Ediir Hindu S<‘hool, St Xavier's College 
and ])rivately. Was a nominated M«‘mi»er 
of the lloanl of Trn^ees toi tin linprovenn nt 
ot Call lit, f. I, N'ominate<t Commissioner ol the 
Calcutta Corporation 1 1)2,J , Memh(>r of the 
Committee ol the Cahiitta Kvhibil i<»ii IWI'.i 
Ilony S(‘ey . Calcutta 11 ohm ‘ owners' Associa- 
tion. P((bfiratiotui ‘ The Mahaiiltaiata as 
it was, m and ever shall be’ -A Critnal Shidy, 

‘ The History ot tlu' Vaisyas ot Bengal*, 

‘ Origin of Castes’, ‘ India’s lleeo\ery,’ 

« te , alst) in Bengali several books 
inehidiiig a liistory ol Calcutta Jddfcs*, 
129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawab Sir Mobammap 
FA irAZALi Khan, K.C.V.O., K.C.l.B., C.8.I., 
C.B.E., Nawab of Pnhasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State. 6. 4 Nov. 1851. I, ate Member of 

Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Address : Nawab’s House, Jaipur. 

MUNINDEA DEB, RAi Maiiasai-Kumar, 
M.L.O., of the Bansberia llaj. b. 20 Aug. 
1874 ; Educ. : lloogiily College and St. 
Xavier’s College ; Member of lieagal Legis. 
Council; Hoiiy. Magistrate, llooglily ; Non- 
otfleial Visitor, Hoogbly Distiict and Scrani- 
pore, Sub-Jail ; Chairman, Baniberia 
Municipality; Vice-President, AU-lndia and 
President, All-Bengal Library Assonatioii , 
Chairman, Bansabati Co-operative Bank JAd , 
Kayastha Co-opeiativo Bank LW , ('alcutta. 
Director, Tarakoshwar Co-operative Sale 
and Supply Society Ltd , Membei, Hooghly 
District Board; Hoiiy. SccieUry, Histoiieal 
B,escarch Society ; Pre.sideiit, Bansberia 
Public Library, Working Men’s Institute; 
Night Schools; Bansberia Gills’ School, 
Bangiya Grantlialaya Panshat ; Ht»ogliIy 
District Tiiluary Association ; Kalighat 
Bei’pctual (^luh and Lihraiy ; B M S|M»iting 
Club, Vice-President, JTooglilv liandlmldcrs’ 
Association ; Ivaligliat People's Associatmii, 
Chinsurali Physical Iri.stitute ; Editoi,’ 
“PathagiM,” lato Editoi, The Eastern Vohce, 
an English Daily; The UrtUed Bengal, an 
English Weekly; The Pumima, a Bengali 
Monthly, Author of several historical works, 
CJalcutta. Address : 21F, Ram Sankari Lane, 
Kalighat. 

MCNSHl, K.ANIAbAL MAXKKLAL, B, \ , LL B , 
Advocate, Bombay High Couit. h 29 Dec, 
1887. m. Lilavati Sheth, an authoress of 
lepute ill Gujarati language, 1926. Educ. : 
Iialal High School, Broach ; Graduated from 
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Baioda College. 19(16 , Lb B ol Bombay 
Ihiivcisit y, 191(1 , Em oiled as \d\ociite, 
Boiuliav High Comt, C.li.i, Joint- Editor, 

“ Vomig India”, J91.'>; Sccictai\, Bombay 
Home Bulc J.cagiic, 1919-20. Picsident, 
Saint > a San sad, Bomhav, since 1922, Editoi, 
‘Gnjaiat*. 1922-.‘t| Eleited Fellow ot the 
Bombay CnixeisitN, 192.^), Vi(‘c- President of 
the (iii|ar;it Saint va Paiishad Mainlal ( Eitciary 
Confeiciice) since 1926; Member ot the 
S\ ndicati* ot f he Bomhav I'liiveisd v , 1926-22; 
serviMl on the Biuod.i Umveisliv Conimission, 
Septemhef 1926; Cliiiim.in ol the Giijaiati 
Bo'iid ot Studies ot tin' Bomhav Piiiveisitv^ 
1927, Membei, (he Boiiib.iv beui.slativc 
Connell foi (he Bomhav l iuveisitv. 1927-.)0 , 
Cliairman ot tlie Committei ot I be (ioveinment 
ot Boml>a\ to mtindnee eom])nlsoiv ])hvsieal 
t laiiiing III scimols 1927, sei ved outlie Commit- 
tee a]>pomteii bv the Goveniment ot Bombay 
to ie|)oit on the leoiganisat Ion ot piimaiv ami 
seeomlaiv edmation ni the Pi esidraiev ; 
membei ot the Vcadeniie Coiimilaml Bond 
ol Post-tliadiiate St ndies, Bomhav Pmvei^itv, 
1929, joined S.it vagiaha, 2<l(li \piil 1 9.1(1 . 
aiicsted 21st Apnl 19 to toi Salt Sitvagiaba 
at Bhatia Bag, Bombay. sentence<l to s|\ 
luonflis’ impnsonment, siil»stit iite membei 
ol the W»>iking (’oniiml I ee, I N Congiess, 
192(1, meinbeiot the \ll-lndia Congiess Commit- 
tee, 192(1-24, aiiesled in .Ian 1922 s^aitenei'd 

to 2 yeais’ B l bn eivj) disobedience, 
Societal V, Coiigies. Pal Imnn'nt ai v Boaid, 
1924 /b/W/f Novels, Piittiivi- 

\allabb, Pattaniii- Piabliiita, Gu|aiatiio Natli, 
Kajadbiiaj, Bhagav.iii K.iiitiha, \eini 
V.isnl.it Ivono V.uik, Svvapn.idiasbta , 
Puutitme l*hnts Piii.indai Paianjav.i, 
Vvildiakta .\tma, Taip.in, Piifia Simo- 
\adi, Dbiiivaswamini Divi, Kalvani Sbiishj , 
Soi'Htl Plugs. Vava Shetimii Svvatani i v a ; 
Be IvbaMb .Ian, \gn.inkit . Biahniaebai- 
vasbiam , Sneh-SambUiain Shislin aim Sakbi 
Tliol.iiik U.is,i- ll.usliano, \di Vadiano, Lopa 
Mndra Paits MV, (iiijaiat and its lateiatiiie 
amMeveial slioit stones essavs,et(. .D/f/ress 

26, Hidgc Bond, Bombay. 

MUNSHt, Mrs. Lilavati Kasialal. h. 
1899. »t. K. M. Munslii, Advocate, Secretary, 
Suliita Sansad, Bomhav , Secietaiv, Strl Sewa 
SangU, Bombay ; joined Satyagraha, 19.30 ; 
apjKiliited Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council, 1930; arrested 4tli July 1930; 
sentCHcodto three nionths’ imprison incut by 
the Chief Presidency Magistiatc, Bombay ; 
released aitlie cud of October 1930 ; organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market, 1930 ; elected 
member, All- India Coiigre.ss Committee, 
1931; arrested in J.in 1912, leleased 26tli 
.laii 192,3 , !ipi)omted Vice-President, 
Nurimnl Ceidenarv Committee, Memtu'i of 
tile Committee of Indian Mer<-hants’ Chainbi'r , 
Secretary, Congie.s,s Evhibition Committee. 
PuMirutums ' sliort stories. E.ssays, Jivar- 
mantlii (kiddcli ; " Kumardevi.” “ Rekha- 
Chitro ane bi|a lakho ” a collection ot short 
Hloiies an<l ])la>s, etc Address. 2(>, Ridge 
Road, Malabai Hill, Bombay 

MURSHiDABAD, Nawab BAHADUR OP, 
K.G.3.I., K.C.V.O., The Hon, Ihtisham-ul. 
Mulk, Rals-ud-Dowla, Arair-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Sir Wasef Ali Meeraa, Khau 
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liahadiir, Maliabut Jung; pK^mier noble of 
Bengal, B(‘har and Ori^Ha; 38th in descent 
from tlie Prophet of Arabia; b. 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Bnlin Fugfoor Jahan 
lU'gum Siihdia. Heir apparent: Murshui- 
zada Asif Jah Sye<i Wares Ali Meerza. Kduc. : 
In India, under piivate tutors and in England, 
a( Sherborne, lliigby, and Oxford ; lias six 
times been ]Vleinl)er of Bengal Beg. Couneil. 
Ad(lrct>H . I’lie Palaex', !Murshidabud. 

MPSPBATT, SYDNKY FllEbEUIC'K Ma.tor 
^J rAKKAL, (Mi (19:50); C.S.I. (1022); (ME. 
(1921); Jl.S.O (191(>), Coimnander, Pesliawar 
District b. 11th Sep 1878. m Bosainonde 
15‘iirv, yoiingi'sl d. of Sir E liaiiy, (Bart) 
IJi/uc • tinited Sei vU e College and Sandhurst. 
Coinniissioned 1898 .loined 12tli Bengal 
(‘avalrv, 1899; M W. Frontier, 1908; Great 
War in l'’ranee (1914-18), Deputy Direet-or, 
lllihtjiiv Inti'lligenee, A ll.if India, 1919-21 ; 
Dm‘et<ir, Jilihtiriy Opeiations, A.H () India, 
1927-29, Di'puty Chief of Geneial StalT, 
India, 1929-:{1 ; Seeietary, Military Deiiait- 
nu'iit, India Olhee, 19‘51-:5:i. AddiCKn, 
Flagstad Bouse, Peshiuvai, N.W.F.P. 

AIURTTUE, David James, O.B.E., I.so.. 
Dy. Dir.-Gcn., Post Ollicos, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; 6. 18 Dec. 1804, Edve. Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
(Mhce, 1884 ; rre«i. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-16, Address:** Looland,” 8 Cunning- 
ham Hoad, Bangalore. 

AICT V Id (\ , ViSHNU Naeatan ahau Annasaheb, 
B.A., Fiist Class Sardar of the Dcccan, 


MIJZAFFA ll KITAT^, Khan Babadtjr, Nawab, 
C.l.B , Reforms Goninussioner, Punjab, b, 2nd 
January 1880. Educ. Mission High School, 
.Tuliunder, and Government (College, Lahore, 
.bnned Government Service as Munsill ; 
promoted as Extia Assistant Commander, 
servwl as Afiiinnrislii to Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
during Gieat War; Orient Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan J’eaee delegation 1919; Sir Henry 
Dohhs Jvahul Alission 19215 ; Oriental Seeretarv, 
liiitlsh Legation, Jvuhul, in 1921 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys; Joined Political Depart- 
ment 1924; DiieeGw, Infoimation Bureau, 
1925; Reforms (’oinmissioner since October 
19.il; Klian Jiahadur, 1917; Nawab 1921, 
and C.l E lO.'il Pidthadum * Sword Hand ot 
11)0 12mj»irc — a wai publication. Addrebs • 
Lahore. 

MYSOBE, His Hiohness Yuvaraja of, Sir 

SHI KANTIUKAVA 1VARAS1MIIARA.7A WADIYAK 
Bahadur, (1 c.l li. b. June 1888; y. s of 
late Maliar.ija Sri (’hamaraiendra Wadiyur 
Bab.adur m. 17th .Tune 1910. One s. Prince 
.Taya Chamaraja Wndiy.arand three daughteis. 
'J’akes kei'n interest in welfare ot jieople and in 
all matters of education, health and industry. 
Address . Mysore. 

NABHA, 

F. 

Educ . , ^ . 

and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy’s Counci l7l906-*08; 
Pres, of Ind, Nat. Soc. Confee., 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accompanied 
by Maharaiii, 1911. Abdicated, 1923. 


ABHA, Oureharan Singh, ex-Maharaja of, 
F.ILG.S.M U A. 8., -5 14 Maich 1883 , Bill. 
Educ .‘piivatcly. ’JTa\ died good deal m India 


NADKAR, Deavan lUiiADirR Khandkrao 
Ganoadhar llAO, 1876 s of Gangadliar Rao 
Nadkar Edac at An.uul (College, Dhar ami 
Mini Central Colh'ge, Allahabad Kh.asgi 
Dewun and Memhi'r in charge of Financi' 
and Ed neat ion of Dhar Slate Council, 
appointed Dowan and Vice-President ol 
S(at,e (.’ouricil, 1920 Rao iiahadur, 1924, 
Dewan lialmdiir, 1931, AiWms * l)cwaii\ 
House, Dhai, C. f. 


Iiianidar and Saranjainidai, MemlK*r, 
hegislalive Assemiilj. b, 6 Sept. 18)9 m 
S. Raniabaisaheb, d, of Mr. 1C Bhiranhi, 
i/earl Merehanl. Educ.: at Salara High 
Si’hool and tiio Deccan Coll., Poona. 

Member, Bomlmy Jo^gislative Council toi 
the Deecan Said irs, 1921-1923, President, 

In undars' Central Association, 1914 and on- 
wanls to tile j'lesenl day; Chairman, Sataia 
CiIa Mnmcipalil.A,lor 1 a cars Meinher ol Dist 
and ’f'aliika bocal liuard, Sat-ira, tor oA'er 15 
A ears. Was appointed nuii-olliclal iiieiuber of 
-Vriiiy Accouuto CominiUec, J925-26. to rejm- 
seiit J.cgis. Ashcmblv on I be Cominlttcc; J’le&i- 
dciit ot tin 1st PioAiiicial ('onlce ot Siidars, 

Jnamdais and Watandars, 1920 and President 
Piovincial I’ostal Confoe., 1926. Elected 
Cliairnian of the Executive (^minittec of the 
1 lovlncial Conference of Slni Sardars and 
naiiidais, 1927 and in 19.31. A Icuiler of the I 
D«'])iilation to H iO D)i»l (3i(Tinstoi(l .and Mr. ; 

lepic- ! NAGOD, Raja Maiiendra Sinoh, Raja of; 
M ni(.(i said.irs and iiianidars’ interests iietorc j If- 6 February 1916. His dynasty has ruled 

at Nagod for over six contiirios; his St.ato 


NAG,(aRis CHANDRA, Rai llAHAPirR, M.A.,B.L 
b 26 Juno 1861. m. Sicemati Lunjalata, d. 
of Rai Suheh ]\ C. Deh of Sylhet. Educ 
(^•ilciilta Presidency College. Ih’olcssor 
lUvciishaw Coll., Cuttack' (] 886-1 89(b 
P’eader, Sylhet Judge’s (kuirt, 1890-1892, 
Member, Assam Civil Service, 1892-1919 
Mernlier, J)acca Bniversitv Court, and 
Member, Log. Assembly. Pubh’cations: *‘ Back 
to Beng.d.” Address. Baksiu I^zar, Dacca. 


the Cinnchise and Cunctioiis Comiuiftecs of 
1919 la’ader ot the Jlepiitation ol Sirdars 
and Inanidais foi gning evidence befoie Die 
Simon Coiiiiiii.ssiou, 1928. Leader of two 
deputation 1927 amn92‘) to H.E the Governor , 
on liahail ol Saidais and Innmdais ot the I 


has area of 501 souare miles, and population 
of 68,106; ills salute being nine guns 
Address' Nagod, Baghclkhand. 

- : ^ 

1^3 Feb. 1879. Educ. : Hyderabad ; King's 
London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
In English, which have been trans* 
lated Into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages ; also been 


ot tlie Deccan m Se)>teinhei 19:50. Niunjiiated 
Mmnbc] of the IVoAineial FianehiseCommittee, 
19.52 Keenly inteiu.ste<l in Rural Develop- 
nient. Pubhvationb * CuiTeiicy System ol 
India In Marathi. 

Satara City. 


uiTeiicy System of ' 
Address: Sbanwar Peth, I 
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set to music; lectures and addresses on nu(*s- 
tions of social, religious, and ethicatlonal and 
national progress; specially connoettd with 
Women’s Movement in India and welfare of 
Indian studenls. rrcsident, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address: Congress House, 
Bombay 4, 

NAIll, GiiETigR Madhavan, The Hon. Mr 
Justice, B a., Bar-at*Law. Judge, lligli 
Court, Madras. 6. 24th Jan. 1879. »n. Sree- 
mathi l^alat Panikutiy Aniniah, eldest d 
of Sir C. SauKaran Nair. j&V/ur.. Victoria Coll., 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Cluistiaii C'ol- 
Icge’?, Madras, Law t’oll., Maflras, Umv. Coll. 
London, and aLso the Middle Temple, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras liigli (’ourt, 1904, 
odiclated as Vice-Pnneijial, Law Coll., Madras, 
19t)!>, haw llejMdtei, lOl.'l-lG; apjitd. 
Pud , 1910-20 ; C<»vt. 1‘leador, 1919-22; 
Advoeate-Ceneial. Madias, ]92.‘’.-2l; Jiidtxe 
ot Hmh Couit 1924, eonllimed 1927 
Adr/iesv • “ Spring (hirden.s,** Nunuamhau- 

kam. Madias. 

NATH, Sir Mannath KRTSHNAN, Xt. (1920>; 
Drwan IJAnApmi (1915), h. August 
1870. Kdar. : Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and I, aw (’ollego, Madras. 
Vakil, Calient Bar, Cli, Jiistue, Travanef»re 
High Court, for four veais. Dewan, Tra\ane»)rc, 
May 1911 to July 1920 Meiidx'r, Exeeutuc 
Coiimil, Covi'i iiiiK'nt of Madras, I92«s-|<rjl 
“ VVashleigh Ifall, ‘ I'algliat I*.0 , 

5 Malabar. 

NAMBTAR., Chanpuotii Koiuli Thazhatii 
VITTIL KUNIII Kammaran, Landlord, M.L.A 
b, Dec. 1888. m. Kulliat Madhavl Amina, d. 
of V. Ryru Namhiar, B.A,, B.L., High Court 
Vakil. Ediie.: at the Mission High School, 
Brerincn College, Tellicherry and Marlias 
Medical College. Succeeded to the mauage- 
meiit of the Chaiidrolh estate after the death 
ol his brother in 1912; in 1914 was elected 
to the Tcllicherrv Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar Hist net Bonul. In 1921 was 
letnriied to the Jjcgislatixe Assembly as the 
leprcseiit/jitive of the Madras Laiiri ladders 
Succeeded to the XaiaiiriN ansliip of Koodali 
House in 1 922. Addres^i * Xoodab, N. Malabar 

NANAVATV, Cop. Sir Byramj! ICormahji, 
XT. (1920), E.IICS. (hd.), Fri»S, LM 

6 S. (with honouis) ; J M S ; Xhun Bahadur 
(1910); C I.E , June (1925) , Consulting 
Surgeon and Pli^siuan ; Specialist in 
Eye Diseases trom llo\al Ophtlialmic 
Hospital, Moorflelds, London ; b. Dot em- 
ber 1861, m. Dlianhai, daughter of the 
late Mr. M. N. Nanavatty (Treasury Officer, 
Surat) and cousin of Mr. E M. Nana\atty, 
I.C.S.LWwc. • Atunedabad and Bombay and later 
on in London and Edinburgh ; held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery in one of the 
provincial medical schools of the Bombay 
Presidency. Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat. Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
also an ordinary Fellow. Was for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery in the 
L. M. & S. and M B , B.S. Examinations 
of the Bombay University, amf ajso in tb® 


LC.PS. an«l M.C P.S. cx.'iiiihiations of the 
College of Phy^ieians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of whu'h Coiineil ho is also a member. A 
Miinieipal Coiiueillor of over 25 lears’ sf .mdlng 
and Chairman, Sanitarv Committee. President, 
Hemahliai Institute, Vice-President of four 
iiiqiortant piiblu bodies, vu., Ahinedabad 
Mimicipahti , Abmedabail Sanitarv Associa- 
tion and the Socuiy lor the Prevention of 
(iiieltv to Animals and of Keil (ioss S«teiet>; 
Meinlxu ol tlie Couneil ol College ol I*bv siciaiis 
and iSiirgcons, Bomliav, and ot tlie Civil 
Hospital Advisoiv ronmnttee and of 
the Committees of Be(l\(“idas DisjxMisavv , 
Viehuia Jubilee Hosj)it.il foi NVoinen and 
Leper Asvhiin and Mental Husjdtals. is 
also Hon Seeietary of Beehaidas ])is[»ensarY ; 
a leading I'ieemason ami a Past Master of 
laidge Salem. Jn 1928 W'as.ilso elected Hon. 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sniceiity. Was 
avvaidcd bv (lovcinimuit .1 gold mcilal for 
SCI Mccs rendered dining the Ahmeilabad nots 
of 1919. In Kebniary 1925 w'as raised to the 
rank of an Hon. ('<»1 , Medical Cor]>s, fiulian 
i’erritorial Foices. Vulhcalums : “ Duties and 
Responsibilities ot 1‘ractilioneis and Simlents 
of Medicine,” “ On Dllh'ient. Metluxls ol 
Cataract Evtraptlon,*' “ I'riemia fjJlov.ing on 
Catlu‘t.eiism,” “ Olioma Retina;, etc. Address 
Ahmcdahad, 

NANDY, Srisoiiandra, MA. (1020), M.l, C., 
Maharaja of Xasimbazar, Bengal. h. JS97. 
m. 1917 second Kajkumaii of the late Hon. 
Itaja Promoda Nath Roy of Dighapiitia. 
Ediie.: Berhanipore Coll., Bengal, and Presi- 
dency Coll., Calcutta ; Chairman, Berliain- 
poie Muiu<‘ipalltv ; was INb'iulH'i of Dist-ilct 
Boaid, B«‘iliamp<)ie, ami Memfiei, llengal 
Legislative Council (simc 1921) , e\- I’u sident, 
lliitish Indian Assoei.ition and Pie.sldent, 
Bengal Mahajan Saldi.i , riesulent, lioaid of 
M.inageiiKMit, X N. ('(dli’ge, I (Oihainpoie; 
iMeml»(i, Histoiu.il S(»<U't\ and Asiatic 
Soei(‘tv of Bi'iigal ; Mnnshidabatl AsMwi.itlon, 
lab; Member, Aiswa Hhaiati, and Membei, 
Bengal Natuinal Cbamlii'i ot Comnieieo 
Address: “Rajbaii,” K'asimbazai, 01 292, 
Uppm Ciicului Road, Calmtta. 

NAUASIMHA R \(), Rao HAnAPFR S. V , B A., 
Rao Bahadur, .rune 1912, J*ii*sente(l D.wbar 
Medal, Dee 1911 , h 21st (ht 187.5 Ed tie. : 
Madias Clinstian College, Hi.idiialed 1892; 
hud journalist !<• ti. lining m the (dlue of 
‘The Hindu’ in 18‘)8; eniolhd as Jdeader 
in 1899, was Miinieipal Cliaiiman liom 
1908 to isnu, Vice- President, Distjjct 
Boaid, 1919-29, President, Distiut laim-a- 
tional Council, 1922-20, Meinla'i, Andhra 
University Senate, 1926-29; Attendeii All- 
ImJia National Congiess Sessions fioni 1903 to 
19 j 7, Member ol the All-India Congress 
Committee tor the veais 11)12, ]')12 and 1917 ; 
Joined Indian National Jaberal Fedi'iation in 
1910 and also a member of its Council; 
President, Kuinool Uilinn Bank, 1916-29; 
President, Distiict Co-operative Cenfi.il Rank, 
1921-.il ; Membei of the Boaid of Mam)gement 
of the Madias Piovincial Co-operative Bank; 
presided over the Anantaimr Distiht Co- 
ojicrativo Confoienee (1922) and Bellary 
Distiiet Co-op{“iative Coiib'rem e (19201, 
Piesident of the Kuinool Upited Club, 
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1 924-32 ; Prp««i(lcnt, Bar A'^sociation from 
3 931 ; General Secretary, Kcccpiion C’(»nimittco 
ot the XV 11 Ma(lra«< Provincial (Conference 
h(*l<l at Kuiiioo) 111 1910 : (liiuriiian, Ui'ccption 
f’oiiirnffl<( (»1 the Provindal Social ( 'otifcrciK c 
held at Ivuriiool, 1910, was Chainnan of 
Kc(cj)(loii ('otiimittc(> ot Ihst Kuniool DlKtrict 
]N>litical conlcrciK c, 1914, apjM'arcd ladoiv the 
PmictioiiH Coinniittoe piemded over by Hon. 
Air Pcethain in connc'Ction with the inanuiira- 
tion ot the iMontaf 4 ii-('heiuistoi(l llt'foiniH in 
.Junuai>, 1919, jzave cMdence before the 
liothiaii Goinmittee in 1932 and the Andhra 
riincrsitv ('<*ininittec in 1917, on attainiin! 
the 01 Ht veai in 1933 the jmblic of Kuinool 
ariani'ed a publu n'ception in his honoiii 
and present<‘<i an oil paintine to tin* Miinnijial 
(‘onrnil Hall. Ar/r//rs,s Kiiiiiool. I 


NAKAYANASWAMI CHJSTTI, The IIon 
liHWAN JUiUDUR Member, Council of State. 
b. 28 Scjitcnibcr, 1881. Merchant and Jiand- 
lord; PrcHidcnt, Madias Coiporation tor 1927 
and 1928; Member ot the Senate of the Madras 
Univcisitv, Member ot the Council of A fllliat- 
ed Colleges re ])rosontlng Jlistiict Board and 
MunieJpalltleb of Chingleimt District ; Hon. 
Secietaiy, Madias Presidency Discharged 
Pn.soners* Aid Society ; Provincial Visitor to 
Presidency Jails; President, Depressed Classes 
Mission Society ; Afember, Town Plan- 
ning 'J'liist Board representing (.brporation. 
Member, Madras Labour Board ; Member, 
South India Chamber of Commerce ; Member, 
Tramway Advisory Board; Member, Madras 
1*01 1 Trust; lOginoic Benollt Society 
and Co-oper.itivo Central Laud Moitgage 
Bank, Ltd., was Member of tbc Bxecutne 
Committee ol the Countess of Dulferm Pimd. 
Visitor ol the Criminal Settlement at Al.idias 
and Pall.iN.iram ; Vico-Pie.sident of tlic S. P. 
C.A. and Madras Children’.s Aid Society ; 
Aroinlier, Connell of State; Member, Central 
Board of Bailw'avs;' Memiier, Go\erning Body 
ol the bady lJaidi]\^e Aledieal College Hospi- 
tal foi Women , Member, (Vntral (’ommittee, 
(’oiintessol Diilfenn Piind, Dellu , Member of 
the Aeademie Council, Piesidentot the Town 
Planning Committee; Chaitman (d the Cherries 
Committee, Alembei of tlie Jiahoiii Athisorj 
Boaid fornmd h\ the Government of Mtulias, 
Meiulier of tile Goxeniiim Bodyol the Iinponal 
Connell of Agrieultiiral Ueseaieli, Delhi, 
Diicetoi of the Alylapore Hindu Permanent 
l'’iind Ltd ; Piesident of the Histiiet Edii- 
eutional ('oiiiieil , 3’rehident ol the Dt 
Secondary Ediieation Board ; Chaiiman of 
the Atlvisorv Boaid to the Geiieial Jlospital, 
Madras, Meinbei olthe Advisoiy Hoaid to the 
(Jo\eimneiit Gosha IJo.spital; Cliaiiman of 
the Uoaid ol ’I’liistees c)t the V.P, Hall; was 
toi a .short time a Member of the Madras 
iaigislatue Connell, (^hairnmn of the Board 
of Vibitois of the Juiiioi (Joitilhxl School, 
llanipet. Honorary Inspector ot Ceitiflcd 
Schools of this J*rosidcney ; Non-Ollieial 
Visitor to the Government Alental Hospital : 
Dlreetoi of the Muthialpet High School ; Mem- 
ber of the Itoard of Industiies, Honorary 
Visitor of the Agricultural College, (’oini- 
batore ; Member oi the Admission Boaid to 
the I*rcsldeney College ; Atember of the Advi- 
sory Council of tUo 9ueeu Mary’s CkiUege, 


for Women. Member of the Boads Committee, 
Member ot the Ottaw'a Committee of the 
(Vntral Legislature. Address: “ Ckipathl 
Villa/* San Thome, Madras. 

NAEIAIAN, SIETBMULJI BHIOAJI, KT., M.E.C. 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922 ; Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Pars! 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; b. Navsari, 3rd 
Sept. 1848; Kduc.: (irantM.C.; Elphinstone 
Coll.; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1883 ; J.P., a 
Syndic in ATedicine, 1891 ; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02 ; Alem., Bombay I.eg. 
Council, 1909; Mem. of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910 ; Member, Bombay Medical 
(Viincil, 1913 ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for 15 years. Address : Fort, 
Bombay. 

NATISINGARH, HiS HIGHNESS Sri Httzdr 
Raja Vikram Singh Sahib Bahadur, h . 
21 September 1909 , belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs, m 
daughter of the heir-apparent of Cutch State, 
June 1929, s 1924. Educ.: Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmerc. State is 
734 sq. miles in extent and has population 
1,13,873: salute of 11 guns. Address: 
Narsingnrh, C.I. 

NASITC, BISHOP OP (Rt. Rev. Philip Henry 
LOYD, M.A.), h . July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical TrliKjs). On being 
ordiiini'd deacon in the Diocese of London, 
lK‘canic Curate ol St. Alary ol Eton, Haekncy 
Wiek. Viee-J’imcipal ot Cuddesdon College 
fiom 1912 to 1915, when he came to India un 
an S.P.G. Missioner. Assistant Missionary at 
Miri 1915-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmei 
of Bombay 1917-1919, S. P. O. Missioner at 
Ahmeduagar 1917-1925. Consecrated Asst 
Bishop ot Bombay with special rharge ot 
Ahmeduagar and Anraagabad 1925.Ap])oint(‘d 
first Bishop ol the new Diocese of Xasik, 1929 
Address : Alasik. 

NATARAJAN, Eamaksbi,B.A. (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay; b. 24th Sept. 1808. 
Educ.: St. Peter’s H. S., Tanjore; Pres. Coll. 
Madras ; Govt Coll., Kumbakouam ; and Law 
Coll., Madras; Headmaster, Aryan H. S., 
Triplicanc, Madras; Asst. Editor, the Bindu, 
Madras; Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confee , 
Kurnool, 1911, and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc 
Confee., Bijapiir. 1918. J'residont, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1921, 
and President, National Social Conference, 
Alimcdabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Social Conference, 1923-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Publications : Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences; Report ot 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Reply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s ** Mothc'i 
India ” (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras) 
Address: The Indian Social Reformer Offwe 
Fort, Bombay, and “ Kamaksl^l 
Bandra, Bombay* 
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NATESAN, The Hon. Mr. G. A., of G. A. helped to ortianko Pardah (lardom. Welfare 
Katesan & Co., and Editor, The Indian Coiitri s and Kiris .m hools , Mi'inhor, Hoard of 

Review^ Member, Council of State, b. 25th Fai neat ion. Punjab. Pnhlications : llnsan 

August 1873. Edue. .* High School, Enm* Haia lleKum In Urdu ; Boveral 
bakonam; St. Josephli School, Trichlnopoly ; pamphlota on ediieat.lonal and social matters; 
H. H. School, Triplicane ; Presidency College, regular eontrUmtor to vailons Women's 
Madras University, B. A. (1807), Fellow of the .Tournala in India. Addrrss : Iqbal Manzll, 
Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has Laiioie. 
taken a leading part in Congress work. Joined 

Moderate Conference, 1919. Sec., Madras ^ « 

Liberal League. Joint Secretary. National NAMTHTT Bat P.AiiAT>ru Kona Shuiniwas Bao, 
Lilieral Federation of India, 1922; visited B \.. bL H ( AlUliaiiad) ; Minister of Jndus- 
Canada on Empire Parliamentary Delega- S« li-(io\ernm(‘nt, (Vntral 


tion in 1928; attended Universities Con- 
fereneo 1929, t^hairman, Betrenehinent ! 
(’oinrnittee foi Stores, Printing and Statloneiv . 
Pri'sented with a pulilie address in Madras on 
August 24, 19.33, his sivts-tiist l»irthda> , 
appointed memberof the Indian Tariff Board, 
SeptemlK'r 1933 PuhbcatwnH eliiotiy patiiotir 
literature and speeches, etc., of pulilie inon, 

“ What India Wants.’* “ Autonomy within 
the Empire ”. Addrena . “ Mangiila Vilas,” 

Luz, Mylaporo, Madras. 

NATHUBHAI, Tribhotanpas Mangaldas, 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community, 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912. h. 28 Oct. 1856. Educ.: 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mom. of Bombay Mun. 
(kirpn. ; has been Hon. Mag. since establish* 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay. Addreee: Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Boad, Bombay. 

NAWAB SALAB JUNG BAHADUR, b, 13 
June 1889, Edue,: at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Addiess : Hyderabad, Doco/an. 

NAWAZ, Beoam Shah, d of late Sir Muhammad 
Shah, K.C.ST., m, 1911, Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister, Lahore, b 7 April, 1896. Edue * 
Queen Mary’s College, Laliore, Entered public 
service at a very early age when still in puid.ih 
at hci instance the All-India Muslim Women’s 
Conference passed resolution against poljgam 
1917 ; gave up purdah in 1920 and since thev , 
actively engaged in educational and social 
leform matters ; Member of several impoitant 
hospital and maternity and w^dfaro commit- 
tees ; Member of the Punjab Board of Film 
Censors since 1926; first Muslim woman to 
represent her sex in All-India Muslim League 
Cduncil ot the ^ll-india Muslim l.cagiic ; 

\ i<(«-Pr(>sidciit of Provinclai FxeciitiM* C<mi- 
unttcc and Member, All-Tndia Gcneial 
Comfiiittee of the Red Cross Society, Punjab, 
at Delhi, 1 927 ; first woman to be elected as 
Vice-President of the 42nd Social Reform 
Conference, I^ahore, 1929 ; acted as her father’s 
honorary secretary when he attended as a 
delegate to the Imperial Conference, London, 

1 930 ; Woman delegate to the Indian Round 
I'.ihle Conferemv (1930-32) PresMbsl at the 
' i ntral Punjab Womi'n’s Conferemv 1933 ami 
f>clhi Women’s ('onferenee 1934 , Delegate 
5'» the Third Round Table Conference 1933 
'n<i Member, Indian Delegation Joint Select 
' ornmittee 1934. Invited by the League of 
'at ions as collaborator 1932; Member, 
Jdtore Municipal Cotqmitt-ee, since 1932, 


rovinees o. ::;::u(i Mav 1S77 m. ... 
Enknbai Nayiidii, d oi late Mi B Narsingrao 
Nayiidu, (ioAi-rnnu ntand liailwav Contractor, 
Khandwa Edur • Collcgiub' High School, 
.lubbiilixire, Djiain and Agra tVdlcges. 
Joiih'd Wardha Bar in 1K99, enrolled High 
Coiiit Ploadi'i 111 1904 ; eb'ch'd Pi(‘sldeiit, 
Wnrilha Mui)iei)ial Committee 191.V192t and 
1924-1934; aiqxiiiib'd Public IMost'cutor, 
Wardlia Si'shIou Division, 1917-31; elected to 
C. P. Legislative Council, 1923; elected Dv. 
President, ('.P. Tx'gislative t!ouucil, 1924-26; 
clcctt'd President of the (\ J*. and Bcrar 
Nou-Brahinin Association sliiex* 192.^i; 
el<‘cted Chan man ot th«‘ Reception Committee 
of the Non-Braiimin (iongress. Amraoti, 1925; 
elected President, Bombay Provincial Non- 
Brahinin Conference, 192K*. led the (.! J*. and 
R'lar Non-Jiiahmin Party Diqmtation bi'loro 
Simon (^mnuj^si()|l at Nagpur, 1928, again 
eleet<‘dto(! P l/‘gi«lativ(‘ Coiinell, NovemlM*r 
1930 as a Non-liiahmin ; elected leader of the 
Demoeratie (majority) Party of the P. 
Council in Di'cember 1 930 ; eh'cted unopposed 
Chaiiman, District Council, Waidha, in 
Jan. 1931 ; uppoiiitisi Munster of Industries 
to th(‘. C P. (ioveiinuent in March 1934. 
Addrexs * tJiviI Janes, Nagpur, C.P. 


NAZIMUDDIN, THE Hon. TChwaja, M.A. 
(Cantab.), C.l.E., 1927, Bar-at-baw, Minister 
for Ediicution, (Sovernment ot Bengal, b. 
July 1894 Shalier Baiioo, d of K M. 
Ashraf. Ednr : at Alligarh, M.A O, ('oilege, 
and Trinity Hull, (’amliridge. Chairman, 
Daei'a Miniieipabtv, Irom 1922 to 1929 , 
Member, K\e«'iiti\e Coiimil, Daeea University, 
1924 to 1929 ; Memiier, Bengal Legislatixe 
Council, Irom 1923. Addrexx Pari Bagh, 
Ramna, Daeea ; 25/1 jiallygungc Circular 

Road, Calcutta. 

NAZIR AHMAD, 1)R , M So., Ph.D (Cantab.); 
Diiector. Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
3’echnological Laboratory, b. 1 May 1898. 
Edvr ; M A. O College, Aligarh ; Gov ♦ rn- 
ment College, a,ahor«‘ . Pet erhoiise, (^amlnidge, 
Head ot the Seienee Department, Jslamia 
CoUege, J,aliore, 1925-1930; Asst. Director, 
Technological Laiioratory, 1930-1931. Public 
cations : Various scientific and teclmicul 
papers. Address * Cotton Technological 
Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 

NEEDHAM, Major-GenbraI. Hbnrt, C.B., 
C.M.Q., D.S.O., Officer Commanding Bombay 
District, 6. 1876. m. 1902, Violet, d, of late 
Captain H. Andrew, 8th Hussars, and Mrs. 
Yates Browne. Educ : privately. Joined 
Gloucester lR,cgipicpt, 1900; F.S,C, 1008*9, 
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Staff, England, 1010-14 ; Franco, Egypt, 
Salonika, Eu^^sia, hitkc 1014 (Legion of 
Honour) St. Vladimir, TT.S. DLtinguishod 
Service Medal, (J M L , 1) S.O., commanded 
4tli Woreesteif^hirc, 1022-2.‘l , Lolojitl, 1010; 
Military Attaelie, JJrussels, Jierno, Liixem- 
lioiirg, 1022 ; Military Attaclie, Tana, 1027-31 
Ofliecr ('ommanding, Jlomliay District, 
1031. Ati(he^s • Assavc Jliiilding, (*o!al>a, 
(iim House, Colaha, Lomliay. 


NEIML(^jrANT), Muntazim-Khas r>AiiAi)nR, 
MA (Allah.il.ad) ; Mi 15 . AOkaii Mernher, 
Ji)d<ne (\ilnnet. E<luc : Mnir (Jentral (Jollege, 
Allalial)ad. Woikcd as Prolessor Tutor to a 
Itajpiilnna I’nnee, 1‘rivate Secretary to tlie 
J*rimt3 Minister, Imlore Stale ; (Customs, Ahkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subaliand Momher 
of tlie Eeveniio Hoard. Athims : 15, 
Tukoganj, Indore, Central India. 

NEOOV, Ksiiittsit (Chandra, M L A., repre- 
senting, Hlnec 1021, the noTi-Maliome<lan 
hlleetorati', Dacca Divn., E. 15engal. Vakil, 
Higli Court, Calcutta. Journalist, b. 1888. 
K<htc.'. Presy. Coll, Calcutta. Dacca Coll 
m. Sreematv Mia Devi. Some time a mcmbc'r 
of the All-India Council of the Nat. Lib. 
Fedn, ; Fleeted Member of the Dacca llniv. 
Court, 1021-2 1; one of the (’hairman of the 
beg. Assembly since 102 L Address 48, 
Tovnbco Circular Itoad, Wari, Daccfi; and 
P. 303, lliisHa Hoad, Tollygungc P. O., 
Calcutta. 


NEITRE, P\NI)TT SllRT SltRlPlIARA P. Sc 
M A , Ph 1)., liL 1) , L F 1)., ICS h 17 
Non ember 1888 wi Ra| liulaii Kuhlu 
Ediic ' Agra Colli'ge (\llahabad riinersilj ) , 
Alagdalene (’ollcgc, C.uriluidge TJnivcrsity , 
3leidel))i*ig TIni\ (Tsjt V , l/ondon ITnntrsilv, 
Ciuilde Intel national and Soibonne, l’aii.s 
Service in the ICS , pjofessor of Phvsies 
and Director of the PliNsics Laboratoi v, M (’ 
College, Alhihahad. in Wartime; Research 
into .icropl.inc pioblcms and nimI to France 
and J'iiigland In War time AgiKultuic, 
Imlustiies and liducation SeiTctaiv to V P 
(lovermnent , Diicctor of rublicity and 
Eeforms Ollicer, H. P. (Jovernment and 
District Nvoik ; Mcmlier, lmpeii.il Council 
of Agru lilt III al ]b\s('ai(h and \dNi-,oiy l5oaid , 
Pri'sident for Agruultuie, Jndi.in Scieme 
Congress, Hoinbav (1034) Piihluations 
(Scienee) “ tU*ber ilie DcNveguiig Non Casen,” 
“ First Steps in Eadiologv ” tV “ l.crauagc ” 
(Agricultur.il Res<*arch) 'I'lie cultuatioii ot 
Dioonicorn, ICxpeiiment.s lu Elect rot.iimnig. 
Further Exjieriments in I'ilectroiannmg, New 
Experiments in IClectioiarmlng, Alcuni 
As]u'tta dell' Flettiondtuia Crowing 
tiuit with electiKity (So< adogy) ('astc 
and Ciedit in the liiiral Aiea ( Miw’) 
Judgments A JIonv to Write Them. (Mtera- 
tnre)Le Itouqiiet d’Oiihelie and Dante’s Din ine 
Comedy. (S]iiritual lijditt) “Doctor and 
Saint, A Passion of AVest and K.ist ” (llural 
Tfplift) Logbook of a Rural Uplift Van, 
Detter Life in the Village, Current Problems 
in the Rural Area and some time editor of a 



NEPAL, ITiP HlrtllNESS PRO.T.7WATiA-NEPAL- 
TARAPmsIlA MAIIARA-IA P>J1IM Shpm Sherr 
. JrNO P.AiiATirR JUXA, C.C S.T, (Hon. 1031), 
c M a (1P3I), In C V O (1911), Yit-Tang- 
P.iotiiig-Slnm Chi.in and Luh-Chnan-Shang- 
Chiang (Chinese 1932) ]*rimo Minister and 
Snpieine Commander-in-rhief. h Ifith Apnl 
1 S(m 1st marnage 1 son, 2nd mairiaao 3 
sons, 3id ni.iniage 1 danglitei Educ 
Dm bar High School, ICathniandn, Fnteied 
aimv as a Colonel m 1878, Ceneial ('omdg. 
Noithein DiNision 1 sk. 5, Ce,nei:d Comdg 
Soiithein DiNision 1 8,s7, (Jeneial Comdg 
J'i.istein Division ISSS, Senior Connnanding- 
Ceiieijil 1901, Comni:inder-in-Cliief of the 
Nepalese Aimy 1901 -1929, hecamc Maharaja, 
Prime ]Minisiej and Siipieine, Commandcr-iii- 
CJiiel 111 sueeession to his lato illnstrions elder 
hiother IMahaiapi Chandia Shum Slu le 
.hing in Nov 1931. Hon. bt -Cleneral in tlie 
Diitish timv (1931) Hon C(d 4th l\ AV. O 
Cnikha Hifles (19.10) Is (Land Mastm ol 
till' Most Ivcliilgent Oidei of the Stai ol 
Ne]>al. Has heiui fiom time to time in 
elinige ot N.iiion,-. lUil and nnlitary poittolios 
Nvhieli lie fond net ed veiv ahlv and w'as tiu' 
most ellieient. Iieliiei and iight-liaiid man 
f»1 tlu‘ lat(‘ Mahaiaja Chanrlia thronglionl 
the ])ei 10(1 of his NCI \ sneeessfiil adniinisti.i 
turn ol Nepal as Maiiaraja and I’lime Ministei 
'I'o shoNV ap])i(Tiation of lus work he Nva-> 
lioiKOiied with an Hon 1C C A' O hv II. M. 
'I’ho King-Fmjieioi iJi'oige \' m 1911 and in 
1919 he got his 1C C S I , foi valnahle woik 
lendeied as assistant of jM.ahaiaja ('handia 
in giNiiig help to the Allies dining the Cu'at 
AVai. Addre\<i Singha Dmhar, ICatinandu. 
Nej'al Tide. Addi<‘'>6 : “ Mahaiaja Ilaxaul ’ 


NEVIbLF, 35KRTIK Aylnier Cramrton, 
Secictarv and Tie.isurer, Imperial Bank <d 
India, Cahutt.i b 7 October 1882. ni. 
1911, Mabel .b'ss Seeales Ediic : Coriig 
Sebool, KmgstoNvn, Ireland and Ko\al 
(iollege ot Surgeiiiis, Dulilm Fiver >ears 
with J>.uik of lieland. JoiiK'd Bank <>1 
Bengal m Itloo Addicts. 1, Ilojialdsliay 
Hoad, Alijioie, C.ileiitta. 


VFAAqiOULT), IIo.N. SIR lUniNaTON Bennftt, 
Et. (1924), Puisne .Jiidgis Higb f^aiit, 
(J.ileuUa, since 15)10. b. 7 Rlareli 1807. : 

Bedfoid Stli.: Pembioke Coll., C.imbridge. 
Kill. I.C- S , 188."). Address: Bengal United 
SeiNi'cc Club, Calcutta. 


NEAYCOME. MA-TDR-CENKRAL HENRY AVILIJAM, 
CP. (1923). C.M (1. (1919), D S.O. (lUl.A) , 
M (J H A. Aimv IL'aibjuarters b .July 
14tli, 1875. m Helen, eldest daiigbtei of 2iid 
Eail of Latliom, (died 15)29). Edar 

M.ulboiough Collc'go and H ALA., AA'oolwiiU. 
Addre^'S ' Aimy lleadquait(‘rs, Simla. 


NEWSMAN, Ma.ior-General Cfnia.ES Hini.iRD, 
C.n., C M.tb, D.S.O , 0.0 C., Madr.LS District. 
b 24 .lalv, 1875, VI. Dorothv Sarah Carr. 
Edttr CPfton College. First Commission in 
Hoyal Artillery, June 15, 1895. Adder as : 
Flagstaff House, Bangalore, 
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NK'llOLSOJV, Silt FliTiiUJitiCK AUQUSTIS 
K.C.S.I. (1925), K.C.I.l!]. (]908), C.I.K. 

(1899), ICtiisar-l-Hind iludal, Fiiat Class 
1st Jan. 1917, b. 1846. m, 1875 
Cathcunc, O.lJ.E., d, of Rov. J. 
Loclilcr; throe s. Eihic.: Royal Medical 
(Jolle^r*, Ey>soin ; Lineidn (^oll , Oxford; 
13fiter(3d Madras Civil Service 1869 ; Meiuher, 
Ro.ird of Reveniio. Madia‘<, 1899; JMcmbcr 
Viceroy’s Ijejiislativo Coiimil, 1897-99 
190(1-02 ; lepoited O'l (Stal-lishineut of Atirieiil- 
tur.il Hanksiti India, 1895 , Meinberof Famine 
Commission, 1901 • le'ired, 1904; lion. Dnec- 
tor of Fisheiies, 1905-1918. PuhhcnUon'i * 
District Manual of Coimbatore ; Land and 
Acricaltural lianks for India ; Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletins ; Note on Aijnculture in Japan. 
Addres<f : Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilgiris. 

NICKERSOV, Major- Genhiul William 

IlixRv Sraoer, V(^ (1901), C lb (1919): 
CMS (1916), X II S (1925); Diieetoi of i 
Medical Sei vices h. *27 Mai eh 1S7.5 in. j 
XatlKMiiK' A line l.salx l, d. of I’. W. W-illei I 
Baviiaids J’.iilc, Suiiew Editr Vi(toMa( 
IJniveisity o1 Manclu'ster, M C, Ch B. I 
(1896), D.CJf (1907) Eidt'ied Army j 
JS9S; S Atii( an 1 899-1 902 , Despatehos, 
promoted Captain , Sened in EgMit, W. I 
Alnca, India, (treat M'ai 1911-1919, A I) | 
3\l S. of Division and D DM S (d an aimv j 
eoryis, ]) 1) M S Constantinoide, Stiaits 
and Black Sea, J919, Despatches six times I 
(k.M (}., i’aevet ot Colomd, (’ B, D D.M S, j 
Esiv |)t, 1922 25, Ma)or-(len<Mal 1925, J) 1>. j 
M S , Eastoin (’oiuinund, 1925-1929, D M S 
India tioin 1929 Address. Aiiny lload- 
quaitors, India. j 

NIIIALSINCII, Rev. Canon Solomon, B.A , [ 
Evangelistic Missionaiv. Chawlein Uajput of 1 
Maifipnriand Jjigiidar by l»iTth.(/. 15 Feb 1852, 
w. 1870 d. of Siibabdar Snndar Singb, a TiloK < 
Chuiidi Bais of Baisvvara, three .s. three d , 
Educ. : (’ovt. II. S., Laklnmimr ; Canning l 
Coll , Lucknow ; oidamed, 1891 ; Hon. Canon I 
111 All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906 [ 
Puhliealious \ An Em-disb Ciainm.ir bn the • 
use of the midilk ( 1 .ihm*s in Oudii ; Tiansla- I 
tioii into Endisli of the Cidn Entr.inee Coins- 1 
Mujimia Sakhun, 1879-75; Khulasat-id 1 
Isaiali (in two parts); Kihala-e-Saf Coj or ' 
I’Jain Speaking, Veisc'i on 'i'emyieiam e in j 
Urdu ; Munai.it Asi ; Verses on the ('oronatioii \ 
of King Edward VII and (Jeorge V 111 Urdu 
Address 1, Badslialimiandi, All.iliabad , 

rlVOCI, MACmi.’AJA BfTOWMClIANlCLR, M \ 

LL M , Additional .Tudn ial Commissioner, } 
Nagpui and \ lee-Cli.meelloi , Aagiiiii Dm- ' 
\eiHitv. I) doth \ngiist, 1886 in Di.lniiialMi ■ 
Niyog], M B B S (Bom ) f]di(e. at Nagpur. ' 
l*raetie,e at tlie Bar siiieo 1910 ; I’lesnlcnt, | 
Municipal Oimmittoe, Nagpm, 1925-1928 ; 
Member, University Court, Xagymr, 1924-27, I 
President, Univ Union, 1928-29 , Cliaiirn.in, 
Local Board of Direetois, Bharat Insurance 
Co , 1928-1993, Social and I’olitieal Reforms 
activities. ytfWrci.? ; Craddock Town, Nagpur, 
C.P. I 

JAD, CHAKLLS llOMrilRKY CaIIDKN, n. A. I 
(Oxon.), Barrister, High Court, Bombay. 
b. 25 Jan. 1880. m. Muriel DorotJiy Orr- | 
Ewing, 1917. Ediw : Cheltenham, C. C, C, 1 


Oxoii, Sdndar l.sf CKis^ Lit Hum 1st Class 
History Called to Bar, 1994. piaetised 
Chaiuery Bar, 1904-1914, served in army 
maiiilv in Indi.i, Dee l9U-Sept 1919; 
AdviMale, High Court, L'iboi(>, 19l9-I9;j;4; 
Adniinisl latoi-lb'iK'ial and Olliei.il Tiusti'o 
Buniab 192.>-!93d. (Jovt. Advoiate. I’uiiiab, 
J926-I9i{, Advoeali Oiiginal Side, Jligh 
(’ourt. Bombay, 1911 Add/es.s : Royal 
Bomb.ij A aeht Clul), lioiubay 

NORBURY, n. C\KTEK, J.P., M. Inst. T. 
F I.R A., ("lief Aeeoimts Olnecr, (3 1. P. 
Railway, Bombay, b. 18 Oct. 1883. m. 
Miss Riekwood. ' JJditc ‘ at Li'cds. Cioat 
N 01 them Railway (Fn gland) (3ieat Indian 
PmnuMuIa. Railway, and Indian Railw'ay 
j Accounts Sei vice HifdrciS.' Vietmia Teimiuus, 
Boinba5% 

NORMAND, Charles, Willum Blyth, M.A., 
I). So , Direetoi-Ceniu.il of Observ.itoncs. 
b. 10th September 1889. in Alison Mo- 
Leniian. AW/w* ; Royal lllgli School and 
Edinburgh University. Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow, 1911-1913 , Meteoiologist, Simla, fioin 
1913-1915 and 1919-1927, T \.H.O , wutli 
Mesopoininian Expeditionary Foiee, HHC-19; 
mentioned in despatches, 1947. Direetoi- 
(3ener.ll ol Obseiv.itones, 1927 PnhUeations: 
Articles 111 Cheniieal and Meteorological 
Journals. Address’. Meteorological Ollieo, 
Foomi. 

NORRIS, Roland Victor, D Se. (London), 
M Sr. (Alam hostel ), 1' 1 C , Dlieetor, 'J’ea 
Reseateli Institute o. Cevlon. b. 24 OetcdiiT 
1SS7, Edtu Rijkui Ciamniar Seliool and 
Umv’ <d Manehestei. Sehunck Roseaieh 
Assistant, Univ of Manvhestei, 1909; Rese.iieh 
Scholar, Inlir Insliliite of I'loventivo 
Medn me, 1910-1 J ; Beit AliMUon.il Fellow^, 
1911-15, Bhvsiologieal Chemist, linprnyl 
B;i(t/('nologieii Jjjboialory, Miiktesar, U.P., 
1914 ; wir s'uvicc, C.intaiu f A R.O. atiaihed 
103id Mahralta Bight, Inlantry, 1915-18, 
Indi.in AginuUuial Sciviee. Agi ienltinal 
ChemisI lo( ovt ol DBulias, 1918-24; Brol. 
of Bioilieniidiy, In lim Insiilnte of Science, 
July 1924-1929 Pubhealkuns Nuineious 
hi umtilie papeis in vaiious teehmeal loiimals 
Address Tea Kcseaidi Institute ot Ce;^lon, 
St. Cowinbo, U akivvakelle, Cejlon. 

N()5CE, Frvnk. Sii:, KCSI (19.34), 
ivt (1929), ICS (SI (1924), CBE 
(1919) Ah nili( 1 ol the Njeeioy’s 

(’ouneil (Industiies iV Labour) 19 51. 
b. 4 June 1878. Edar Salisbuiy Si h. and 
St Cath.aiine’s Coll., Camhndge. w. 
Enid, d ol W. A1 Kiikus ot Liver- 
pool. i'hitered i C S , 1902 Si'rvod in 

M idras. Under-See to Govt, of Jndia, 
Revenue and Agricultural De]>t , 1912 16; 
Secretary, Indi.in CotUui Committee, 1917-18; 
ControlIiT ot Cotton ('loth, J 918-29 , Vice- 
President and subheipienf ly Pn'sident, fndian 
Sugar Comimitee. 1919-20 ; Memlier, Burma 
Land Revenue (Amiinittee, 1920-21 ; Indian 
Trade ( 'ommi.ssioner m Bondon, 1922-23 ; 
Secy, to the Govt of Madras, Devclopmont 
Department, 1923-24; President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924-25. President, Indian Tariff 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1926. Attached Othcer and Asst, (Jommls- 
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sioner, Royal CoininisBion on Agriculture in 
India, 1927 ; Secretary to the (iuvcrnincnt 
ef India, Departinont of it)ducatioii, Health 
and Lauds, 1929. Honorary LL D., Aligarh 
Muslim University. Publications: England, 
India and Afgtianistan (1902). Address: 

4, King KdwanI llfiad, New Delhi ; inverarm, 
Simla. 

OATEN, Edward Farlky, M.L.C., M.A., LL.B., 
Director of riiblic Instruction, Bengal, b, 24 
Feb. 1884. m. Dorothy Aileen Fegaii, 
2nd d. of late E. G. Ellis. Eduer Skinner's 
School, Tunbridge Wells, Tunbridge School; 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge (Scholar). 
On staff Llandovery Coll., 1908-9 ; I.E.S. as 
Prof, of History, Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 
1909-10; Trooper, Calcutta Liglit Horse to 
1916; thence to 1919 in T.A.ii.O. attaclicd 
11th K.K.O. Lancers in N. W. Frontier and 
In the Punjab, including Wazirlstan campaign, 
1917 ; Lt., 1917 ; Ag. Captain, 1919 ; Offg. 
Asst. Director for Mahornedan Education, 
Bengal, 1919 ; Offg. Inspector of European 
Schools, Bengal, 1920 ; Offg. Principal, Hughli 
CoUego, 1921 ; Asst. Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Bengal, 1921 ; Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 1924; Nominated member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1924, to present 
day; Follow, Calcutta University; Major, 
A. F. India 1927 in command of 2nd (Calcutta) 
Bn. University 'rrainlng Corps. Puhltcaiions : 

“ A sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature ”; 

“ European Travellers In India " ; “ Glimpses 
of India's History ”, contrilmted to ” Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature.” 
Address : United Service Club, Calcutta. 

OGILVIE, The Hon. Libui.-Colonel George 
Drummond, C.S.I. (1932); C.T.E. (1925); 
Agent to the Governor-General in Ilajputana* 
b. 18 Feb. 1882. m. Lorna Rome, d. of the 
late T. Ronie, Esq., J.P. of Charlton House, 
Charlton Kings, Gloue.e8tcrshire-fidttc : 
Chelti'uhaiu College ; K.M.C., Sandhurst 
Entered Jiulian Array, 1900; appointed 
Indian Political Do|iartment, 1905; Asst. 
Secretary, Govt, ol India, Arniv Depait- 
iiiont, 1915; Major, 1915; Lieut.-Col , 1926 ; 
Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, 1919 ; Offg. Political 
Secretary, Govt, of India, 1923; President, 
Council of State, Jaipur, 1925 ; Resident in 
Mewar, Eajputana, 1925-27 ; Secretary, Indian 
States Committee, 1927-29; Resident in 
Kashmir, 1929-1931 ; Agent to the G<»verrior- 
General in Central ln<lia, 1931-1912-193.1,1 
Agent to the Governor-General in Rajimtana ' 
and Chief ('omrnissioiier, Ajiner-Merwara, 
Addms : Mount' Abu, Baj])utaiia 
OLVEK, AimiUL, ('om>nrl, B (1919); 
C M G (1916) ; F U C V S , Exin d AdMser 
in Animal Huslminlry, liiijMTlal (Nuineil of 
Agricultural Keseareh D(>p,u t imuit h 4 August 
lH7r) m. Marjorie, d. «»f Win Beart ot .foluin- 
iiesbiirg. Edm' Godolphin School, London, 
and R. Vety ('ollege, liondon. .Joined Army 
Veterinary Department, 1899; wrved S 
African War, 1 901 -2 (Queen's Metlal .5 clasps) 
Egyptian Army, 1906; I’. V O Egyjit Army 
and Sudan ('ivil Veterinary Servi(»*, 1907; 
Asst. Director-General, Army Veterinary 
Service, War Office, 1908; Great War, 1914-18 
(despatches 3 times Bt. Lieut. Col.) ; D.D.V.S., 


Br. IL'inoiint ('oinm , Canada and U. 8. A., 
1917, A D V.S., Egypt Command, 1922-27; 
Colonel, 1928, A.D.V S. S. Command, 1928; 
DDVS. N Colonel India, 1929-30; Exiiert 
Adviser, J.CAll Department, Govt, of 
India, 1930. PMWieaho/i.v .* Various technical 
articles in professional press and m standard 
vehTinary works. Address : 9, Hastings 

Road, Now Delhi. 

ORTON, MA.TOR- General Sir Ernest Frede- 
lUOK, K C i E. (1935; , P.S C. (1907) ; C.B. 
(1926) ; Deputy Quarter-Master- General Army 
Headquarters, India. 6. 27 April 1874. m. 
Alice Frances Mickloburgh, 1904. Two s. 
Educ . Deriiy and R.M.C. Sandluirst. Joined 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 1894 ; transferred 
Indian Army 1897 (37th Lancers, Balueh 
Hoise) , Col. 1,5th Lancers ; China (Relief of 
Pekin) 1900-10 ; despatches ; Mekran (capture 
Nodi 7. Fort) 1902; Despatches, Great War 
1915-19; Dehj)atehes (Brev. Lleut-.Col. and 
Colonel). Address. Army Headquarters, 
Dellii and Simla. 

PADSHAH, The Hon. Saiyed Mahmud 
Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Member, Council 
of State; Member ot the Roads Committee, 
Council of State. Advocate, b. 1887. wi. 
d. of the late Sowcar Syed Mir Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahornedan millionaire of 
Chlttoor. Educ : Pri’sidency College, Madras. 
.Toined the Bar in 191 6 ; became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921 ; 
agitated m the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage Industries, etc. First joined the 
Council of State in 1024 and got re-elected to 
it in 1925 ; became a Follow of the Andhra 
University and President of Madras Presi* 
dcncy Muslim League in 1926. Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held 111 Calcutta in 1927. Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State , 
jiresidcd over several Provincial Muslim 
('oiifeuaiees. Again re-elected to the Couneil 
of State, 1939; iiominaiod delegate to tlu* 
Swond Lloiind Table Conierence, 1931, t'* 
repiosent Muslims of Madias Presidenev 
Nominated as a delegate to tlie Railway Bonid 
and Reserve Bank I’onfe.eiiecs, London, m 
1933; leader of the indejiendent party in the 
Couueii of State. Address : Madias. 

PAGE, The Hon. sir Arthur, K.C. (1922), 
Chief Justice, Burma High Court, b 

I 1876 ; 0 . t%irv. s. of late Nathaniel Page, 
J.P., Carshalton, Surrey, m. Margaret, d. 
of E. Symes Thomson, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Educ. : Harrow ; Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 
Classical Honours Moderations, 1897 ; Lite- 
rao Humaniorcs, 1890; B.A. , 1899. Bar-at- 
I.AW, 1901 ; Conservative Candidate, Derby 
Borough, Jan. 1910; served European War 
in France and Flanders, A.B., R.N.V.R., 
1915; 2nd Lieut.. Royal Marine Artillery. 
Captain, 1917. Puisne Judge, Calcutta, 1923. 
Puldicalions : Licensing Bill, is it Just V 
1903; Shops Act (joint author), 1911; 
Ijeaal Problems of the Empire in Oxford 
Survey of the British Empire, 
Imperialism and Democracy, 1913 ; War and 
Allen Enemies 1914; various articles on 
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Political and Social subjects ; Harrow School 
cricket and football elevens and fives player. 
Addre69 : Hif{h Court, Bangoon. 

PAI, K. Kama, M.A. (Hons.), Controller of 
Patents and Designs, b. Jan. 15, 1833. m. 
1913 Sita Bai, Edue. : T. D. High School, 
Cochin ; Maharaja’s Coll., Krnakulam ; and 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Professor of Che- 
mistry, S. P. G. College, Triehinopoly, 1916- 
18 ; Prof, of Chemistry, MtUiaraja’s Coll., 
Vizianagram, 1918-19; Asst. Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshed pm, 1919-20; Examiner 
of Patents, (’alcutta, 1921-24, on deputation 
to H. M.’s Patent Office, Ixmdon, 1923 ; 
Conti oiler of Patents and Dovsigns, 1924. 
Address : 1, Council House Street. Calcutta. 

PAKENHAM-WALSH, Ernst, B (Dublin); 
The Hon. Mr. Justice, Jhnsne Judge, 
High Court, Madras, h. lOtli June IST.'i. , 
(1)L E E AsIk* , (2) M L M Siraehan 
(nee Boyd) Edur Birkt'iiluaid School and 
Trinity College, Dublin Psissed J.(? S 1898 
and came to India 1899 8<*r\ed in various 

districts of Madras J’resideney on the Exe- 
cutive and Judicial side. Appointed District 
Judge 1919, 8p(‘cial Jiulge, Malaliar Tribunal 
1922-23, actfsi on High (loiirt, 1928, 1929, 
1930 and 1931, and appointed Judge, High 
(V)urt, 1932. Address. 82, Mount Hoad, 
Madras. 

PAKENHAM-WALSH, Kt. KEV. HERBERT, 
D.D. (Dub.), Principal, Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta. b. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; 3rd son of 
late Kt. Kev. William Pakenhani -Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory* and Clara Jane Kldley. 
m. 1916, Clara Kldley, v* rf. of Kev. Canon 
F. C. Hayes, Edue.' Chard Grammar School ; 
Birkenhead School ; Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1890; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota Nag- 
pore, India, 1896-1903; Priest, 1902. Principal, 
8. P. G. College, Triehinopoly, 1904-07 ; Head 
of the 8. P. G. Brotherhood, Triehinopoly; 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23. Pub- 
lications: St. Francis of Assisi and other 
poems ; Nisbet, Altar and Table (S.P.C.K.) . 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L.S.); Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Bp. ^S.P.C.K.) ; 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (S.P.C.K.) 
Antiphonal Psalter. Address : Bishop’s College, 
224, Lower Circular Koad, Calcutta. 

PALITANA, Thakore Saheb of, Shri Baha- 
DVRSINIIJI Mansinh.II (Gohcl Kajput), K.C I.E 
With a permanent dynastic salute of 9 guns, 
b. 3 April 1900. Invested with full powers 
27th Nov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of Princes in liis own right and of the Rajkot 
Kajkumar College Council. Address 
Pall tana. 

PANANDIKAB., Sattashraya Gopal, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.D. (Econ. London), 1921; 
D.So. (Econ., London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Secretary, Board of Film 
CensoiB, Bombay, b. 18 July 1894. m. to Indira, 
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d. of S. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Edue : Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy: 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications , 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta 
Banking in India and Industrial laiboiir in 
India Address. Elpiiinstone College, Fort, 
Bombay. 


PANClvKIDGE, Htoh Kaherb. B.A., 
Barrister, Judge, Higli Court, Calcutta (April 
1930). b. Oct. 2, 188.5 Edm : Winchester 
College and Onl. College, Oxford. Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909; Advoeate, 
Calcutta High Court, 1010, Standing Counsel, 
Bengal, 1926 ; Officiating Judge, 1929 ; 
Additional Judge, 1929. Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; (JajH , 1918 ; 
mentioned in desiiatebes by Field-Marshal 
Lord Allenliy ; served in Fraiieo and J’alestine, 
Address : Bengal Club, (Jaleiitta ; and Oriental 
Club, llanovei Sipiaro, London. 


PANDALAI, The Hon’ble Mb. Justice K. 
Kkishnan, B.A., B.L., B.ar-at-Law, LL.D. 
(Loud), 1914; Judge, illgh Court, Madras, 
b. April 1874. m J. Narayanl Amma. Edue : 
Muvellkara, 'rrivandnim and Madras. 
Practised law in the State of 'rravancoro from 
1896 to 1911. Proceeded to England and was 
called to the Bar in 1912. Judge, High 
Court, Travancore, 1913-14; awarded LL.D. 
by London University for thesis on Malabar 
Law. Practised at Madras, 1914 1 9, appointed 
Judge, Small Cause (Joiirt, 1919; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate, 1924 ; Judge, High Court, 
1928. Publications : Editor of Series of 
Selcncc Primers in Malayalnm ; antlior of 
Primer on Chemistry ; author of *' Succession 
and Partition In Malabar Law.” Address: 
Lanark Hall, Kundall’s Road, Vepery, 
Madras. 


PARANJPE, Gopal Ramciiandra, M. Sc., 
A I.J.Sc , T E.S., J.P Professor of Physics, 
Royal InstituD) ol Science, Bombay, b. 30 
January 1891. m. Mrs. Malini Paranjpe. 
Edue : Poona, Heidelberg and Berlin. 
Bombay University Researeb Scholar at 
Bangalore for thn*e years ; then for some 
time Assistant in the Physical Chemistry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Seienee, 
Bangalore ; since 1920 Professor of Physics 
in the Indian Educational Service at the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Fellow 
of ' University of Bombay. Publications: 
Various pafjcrs in the journals of the Indian 
Institute of Seienee, Bangalore, The ludian 
Journal of Physics, Calcutta, and otlier 
Scientille journals. Joint Editor of the 
popular Scientific monthly in Marathi “Srishtl 
Dnyan ” Address ; Royal Institute 
of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. ” Sadhana,” 
Dadar, Matunga (South), Bombay 14. 

PABAN JPYE.Raqhunath Purubhottam, Dr., 
M.A. (Cantab.), B. Sc. (Bombay), D. Sc. 
(Calcutta), b. Murdl, 16 Feb. 1876. Edue. : 
.Maratha H. S., Bombay; Fergusson Coll. 
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St. John’s Coll., Cainbridffe (Fell.) ; Pans . 
Poona ; and Cottingcn ; First in all Umv. 
exams. In India ; went to England as Govt, 
of India scliolar ; br/.ckctod Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, Princ. and Piul 

ot Math., Fergubson Coll, Poona, 1902-114, 
Hon. Ashoeiatc of tlie Itaiionalist Piess Ass(»- 
eiation ; has taken jiioniinent pait in all 
HOeial, })olitieal and ediitational movements 
in liombuy JMes. Viee-Chaneelloi of Indian 
Women's Tlniv., l!)l()-2(); JJonibav J^cg 
Couneil, 1912 ; iein(‘senl«‘d the Imiveisity of 
Pom bay, 191 6-22, 11)20. Awaided the K;usar-i- 
Hlnd Gold Medal in 1910. Minister, Bombay 
(loviTiiment, 1921 -22, 1927, Member, Ileforins 
liKimry Committee, 1921 ; Auvdiaiy and 
Territorial Foices Committ*'e, 1921 : rndinn 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. 1924-2''>, 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent I3i iv. 
in 1920 ; appointed Minister, 1927: Member 
India Council, 1927-32; Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow I'niversily, since Sejitembcr J932 
Puhlications : Short Jjv(‘a of Gokhah* and 
Ivarve. The Crvt of the Indtmi Problem. 
AddrcbS : Viee-Chuneell(»r’H LoOgc, Lucknow. 

PAllSONS, Sir (Alfukd) AntN (LRTiiinuDon), 
KT. (1932); BA. (Oxon,); C.l E. 11925); 
Indian Cnil Service, Secretary, Finance 
Depaitnient ol the Government of India 
(1932). b 22nd October 1SS2 m. Ivathaiine 
Paisons. Kduo Bi ad field (’ollege and Univ 
l)oll<*ge, Oxloid. Indian Civil Seiviee, Punjab, 
1907; Under Seeretaiy to Pnnj.il) Goveiiiment, 
]{)12, and to Goveinment ot India, Finance 
Depaitnient, 1910 , Additional Financial 
Adviser, Militaiy Finance, 1920; Deputv 
Contiollei oi the Cuiiency, Bombay, 1922, 
Secietaiy to Governineut ol India, Industiies 
llepartinent, 1925, Financial Commissionei 
ot Hallways, 192(5-1921 , Tem])orary Member, 
Governor-Generarh Executive Council, 1922. 


PAllTAB BAHADTUl PlNO,IlAJA, Taluqdar 
OF Kila Partahuaru, C.l E , lion. Magis- 
trate ; Hon Mem. of C. P. Leg. Conned. 
h 1«06. ; Kila Purtabgarh, Oudh. 


PAKT.\BGAB1T, H. H. Bam SiNciii liAiiADUU, 
MaH\KAWAT or ]9()S s J929 elde.st i/. 
ol Bao Baja Sii Madho Smgliji, K.C I E , 
of Sikar in .lai])Ui . 1924 (tlu'd); sci-ond d 
ol Mahai.ija Saheb ol Dumiaon in Behai 
in 1922 Ediie • Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
passed his Dijiloma Evamiiution tioiii (hat 
College m 1927. State has :ui area of K.S0 sq 
miles and population ot 07,114; salute ot 
15 guns. Addicss. Partubgarh, Bajputana. 

PASCOE, Sir Edwin Hall, Kt. (1928), M.A., 
Sc 1). (Cantab ), I). Sc. (London), F.G S , 
F.A S.B., Director, Geological Survey of India, 
1921-1932. b. 17 Feb. 1S78. m. Mia, d. of 
James MaeLean of Beaiily, Inverness. Educ. • 
St. John’s College, Cambridge (Foundation 
Scholar). Joined Geological Survey, 1905; 
Kangra Earthquake Investigation. 1 905 ; 
Survey of Burma Oilfields, 1905-09 ; 
accompanied Makwari l*unitive Expedition, 
Naga Ullls, 1910 ; deputed Persian Gulf, 
Arabian Coast and W. Persia, 1913 ; Slade 
Oilfields Commission in X^ersia, and Persian 


Gulf, 1913-14; Punjab and N. W. Frontier* 
1911-3 5; Commsn. as It. in I. A. U. 0.» 
1915-1917; on Aetive Service, Mesopotamia, 
3910-17; promoted to Superintendent, GeologL 
cal Sill \cy of India, 1917; on Deputation to 
Mesopotamia, 1918-J9. Editor, Meinous and 
lleeords ot tlie Gi'ologieal Survey of India, 
1920-1930 , Mining and Geological Institute 
of fnilia. President in 1924, Treasurer and 
Editor of 'I’laTisactioiLs, 1920-19.30; President 
of the Governing Body. Indian School of 
Mining and Geology, 1 921 -32 ; Trustee, Indian 
Musemn, Caleutta. 1921-1932; Imjierial Eeo- 
noinn Contcrenee London. l92(),Meinl)er.Geolo- 
gieal SiitNoy Boiiid, London, 1 9,i4 Pohlira- 
hons, Th(‘ Oilfields ol BiJim/i, 7’ht’ BeO'oleiim 
OeeiiTienee.s oi Assam and l>i*ngal ; I’etioleum 
in the I’utijab and N. W. Fionticr J’rovjnec ; 
Geological Notes on Mesopotamia, with special 
refenmee to occiirienet^s of Petroleum; and 
several shoiter jiapeis in the Beeords, Geo- 
lognal Survey ot India and elsewhere. 
Address: Geological Survey of India, 27, 
Cliowiinghee, Caleutta. 


PATEL, Vallariibiiai Jiiavrrbiiat, Bar-at- 
Law. Born ot a Patidar taiiiily at Karamsad 
neai JSadiad; M.itrnnlated troiri the Nadiacl 
Jiigh school, passed Distiict l*li*ailer’s exami- 
nation and began practice on the criminal 
side at Godhra, went to I'higl.iml and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temjile. On 
return from JCngland sLirtial praetismg in 
Abniedab.ad Enteud public litc in 1910 
as an asso<‘iute ot Mr M. Iv. (Jandhi who had 
established Ins Satyagraha Ashram at Aii- 
iiicdabad Came into jirominencc as a 
Satyagiaha l(‘a<jcr ilist at Ivaira and then in 
the Nagiinr national flag agitation and else- 
wbeie, and in the Bardoli no-tax campaign. 
On suspension of non-co-operation movement 
and me.areeiatioji oi Mr. (Lmdlii, joined 
Ahmi'dahad Munieipality for the first time 
and bciame its President, 1027-28. Adduss 
Bliadra, Ahmedabad. 


PATH All, SIT.VRAM SUNDKRIUO, B..\ , J,L.B., 
b. 10 May 1873. m Mis Sliantaiiai 
Patkar Edue \ J';i]>[iins1one High School 
.and Llphhistone (V)lleg('. liegan jnaefit,- 
ing as a Pleadei, Jligli (kmil, Appellate 
Side ill 1897 ; Was appointed Government 
Plemh'i in 191 3 and eon tinned as such till July 
1920 , Selected ill N()\em))er 1923 Member 
of the India Bar Committee ajijiointinl by 
Lotd Beading, which made its icfioit in 
Fel) 1924 and lesiilted m Uic enactment 
ol the Indian Bar Councils Act of 192(5 
Afipoinh'd Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, in July 1926 and confirmed as jici- 
inanent Judge, Nov. 1926 ; apjiointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in June 1931 . 
letiied m 1933, eleet(*d Vioe-Chaneellor of the 
Indian Women’s IJiiiver.sity in July 1931 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Women’- 
University, July 1932. Address: Huglu's 
lioad, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

PATIIO, 11 AO Bahadur annkbu Sir Parashu 
RAMADASS, Kt. (1924y ; Iv C I E. (l93rD. 
High Court Vakil, Ganjam ; landholder 
Member of the Madras Legislative Council 
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connected with working oi Locnl 

ScU-Govcrnnicut iii'ititutuinri in rnial 
areas for over a quarti'r of a century. 
Minister of Education, rubhc Works and 
Excise, l<l2i-27. President, All-raities Con- 
JcreiuT, Delhi, ISldO , President South Jndia 
fabeial ('oufereiice, Jl)27, Tresulent ainl 
header ot All- Indian ComniiUec ot Justice 
I'arty ( Xon-lhahinin). Dcle>?ate Co Hound 
Table ('ontereiicc, I'KJd and lU.U and l‘JJ2 . 
also Delc'j.ite to linul.ind to co-o]>eiatc 
with the Joint railianieiit.iM i'ominlttee on 
Indian Helornis IbJ'j Dcleuatc to the 
fA'amie ot Nations (Jeneva, lU.Jl. Piihlica- 
tons itnral Economic-.. A Study ot Euial 
t'oiidition-. in the Mailias 1‘residency ; Studies 
in Local SeI[-(lo\ eminent. Address * 
Cosmopolitan Club, M.idias. 

rVTTANI, Sill 1*11 Vnil \ML\Mv' \u Dvluatrvm, 
J\ C I L, J*iesident ol Conm il, Jiha\uaaai 
Slate, in.U), De\an, IlhaMi.mai Statt' 1 002-1 2 . 
Mt inbci ot Ji\e< Council ol (lo\ci niin ill ol 
lloinb.iY. Il)12-ilU », ot the Doinbav Lemsla- 
t i\e Conm il, CM <» , ol 1 lu' Imjn'i ml l.i'}j:isl.iti\r 
Council, CM 7, ot tlii' ('oiimil of Jndia, CM 7- 
C) I'lesidcnt, Conm d ot Adminisliation 
CM'J-CJ.U), h IS(»2 Pditr Moivi, Hajivole, 
Bombay .LA/ic.s*. Aiiantwadi, J’>ha\n.i* 4 ai 

BATTEHSON, Thio ilox Mir Ji stk’ JiVMP 
CLvUKi, 15 \ (C.uitnb ) , Jndj^c, limb Comt 
Cahutta h May Tj, lS7n ik Marmuiite 
Mather At kiiison Pdiu Dtindli and Cam- 
biidiie Aaiiou-. E\((nti\( amt .Indn.il ])osts 
111 15( nyal .b/dios. Iliuli Couit, C.ikntta 

rAVJiV, l)\sTi u.M S viiiiii Cl irsi/ni Ekv<'h.ii, 
Eirst llijili Ciiest ot file Fasali Se< t (Heloiiii ' 
Section) ol till' I'.iisis m Itoinb.ix, t'lecbal, | 
Oidii ot Mnit tiom the Shah ot Persia I 
1112'), (Icitid llonoi.iiy Mcmbci ol th<' ' 
lluimaii.in (Micnt-al S(Klct^. lU.jd , lect i\ctl I 
Conttiiit ulatoiy Addicsses tiom si\ ol the 
woild's loK most sci( nliln and leai m *1 so< u - I 
tie^, imlndinulhc siuitt.,' d lOt hnoma]ihic de | 
i’.ins, C).)1-,5.J, jni'siiitid on U Apiil C.i’.t j 
nith a Coniinenioiat ion V<dunie, (vmipiisinu i 
essays .ind n scan lies on Omntal laimuauts 1 
iiteiatuK, histoiy, ithiloHophy and .iit by 
sexenfy ( ninu nt siliohii-. tiom siventien 
diltcieiil (ountii's, and laiblislicd in Enylaml 
by the Dxloid CiUNcisity l’i<-..s , h 11 \]*iil 
ISolt , .v/u.s, t hi (•(*, dnoqldi y.s, thi« e Pdinaluni 
J’nblicand iniN.iti schools, Na\ -.an Oidaimal 
intoZoroasti lan piu'sthood, I.S71 , liist. Piimi- 
pal ot the Zcnd-l’ahlaM Ma<Ii<’ssa (Z<»roi.s- j 
triaii Th«‘oloii;u,il Si-niinaiv) at Navsaii, i 
appointed, iSSU , IJijJih J’liest ol tlie I’aisis j 
at Loiunla, elcCed, CM2 Eo.mder and' 
trustee ot the B.izinJ .Tasham'* Jliui lloimazd 
(Society for the l*i o])au;at ion ot Zoioastiian 
KnoMlediic), also tinstee ot the Mullan Aiiju- 
man Behetaii Ennd (Koimdation lor the 
Betterment ot tlie Zoioastnan (Jominunitv) 
2*tif}li('(dions . K"du Zartlntshti (a Zoioastiian 
(Catechism), Bombay, I'.iOl, second edition 
11)31; Taiikatc Zaithoshti (Zoioastiian 
Ccn'iAonials), jionibay, 1302, Second edition 
1U32 ; Vaa/.c *Kluii.slied (Lectnict. ami Ser- 
mons on Zoioastiian Subjects), Jlombay, 
J004; He^'ilhr Ehiii-.lied (Essaj-i and 
Addresses on Zoioasti lan Snbjec Is) Paits2 3, 

Bombay, 11)17. 1331 ; Zarthosliti S.ilntiy.i 
Abkyai» (Zoroustrwn Studies), Buit.'s 1, 2, 


Bombay, 1322, 1S)28 ; Jianlan Studios, 

Bombay. 027, many arlieles on Zoioastnau 
mibjects 111 (Injarati ni'^siiapm-s and foiiinals. 
Addrrsn : Suiiaiiia House, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

PAVBV, FviiiODrN Dasti'r CrnsKTjr, Chief 
Enmnecr, Nortli Western ItiihvMy {rvdiied). 
Cicatcd C I E , 030 lilldcstcson ot Dastnrji 
Sahel) Cmsctji ICiaihji PaMV Kdurution ’ 
Elphinstone (.!ollc"c and the Boyal Indian 
J'hitiinccnmr Colli'ffcal. Coopei’s Hill , Associ.ito 
and Fellow ol Coopi'i's Hill \ppointed 
Assistant Enumeei, NJoith 'Wcsfi'in B, iihvay, 
loot), E\ccnti\e Emiim'i'i' OOS, Supi'iin- 
tcndmjj; J'hmmeiT, 021. Addrens . OlHcc 
ot the Chiel Jilnuuncef, A'oilh AVestein Hall- 
way, Lalioie. 

J* WHV, JalDastmiC , M \ , Ph 1) , Oiientalist 
ami AuHioi. h 27 >^o^eml)cl J81)'.). Educ.: 
Elplunstonc Collem*, OKi-lS; SI Xaviei’B 
CoJIciie J!M8-2(), DA.wutli Homuirs.Jlom- 
bav I ni\ei'-il> , 020 , I'Vllow' ot St Xavier’s 
Colleueand ol Mnlla I’lioz JMadicssa, 1020-21 ; 
M A and PJi D with Jlistimtion ot Columbia 
Eniveisitv, 1022 ami 102.'), K'sjK'ctavely ; 
I'ellow' ot Columbia Ciuvi'isitv^ 1024-20 ; 
4'i4i\ elled exleiisn elv in Euro]>e and America, 
]02r)'2(5 Appointed Cmveisity I'Xniniiiei in 
Avest.i and Pahlavi on letuiii to India in 
J02i) Went to Emd.ind m 027 on a s< hoi.nly 
and religions missnm Hi'liveied numerous 
]ml*lie Ici lines al vaiioiis eenlies ol le.iiniiiK 
in Enirl.ind ami in toiiiteen otlnu* ('oiiiitiio.s 
on tlie ConCmnI, O27-‘>0 Cpon the 
est.iblishnmnt in l.ondon ol the Zoioastiian 
Hoii'-e willi ) he IJ.ill ot J*iavei, and Iho 
lomplelnm oi the s( liolailv woik in England, 
retnined to India in J030 Deliveied a 
iminber ot pnbln* lei lanes in Dombay and 
^atlous otbei eiMitn's ot h*nrninfj: in Noithern 
Jmiia in J031 VisMcd Enioix' !i)!:iun in 
032 lot the lomplelioii o) a Jjleiary {uojeit. 
Kenaved m andnmi hy Siumn Mnssolmi 
III Koim Mav 10 51 Ih'tnim'd to Itondiay 
fiom liondon oV(.)lan)l in Oi’tolx^r 10.51, ait<-r 
Msilinu Hnssia, Peisia and Aluhanislnn . 
Ucn IM d in .imlHme bv Hie Shall of Pcisi.i 
111 '!'( beran (\nimst 10 51), and by Hie Kmu 
<M Afub.nn.sbni in Kaluil (Se])tcnibi>i 10.51). 
Chau man ot tin* Helmioii Siadioii, Jntei- 
Ci)lle;;i.ite Club (fiitei national Jlonsi), New 
Aoilv ( 021 - 2 .')) Hon 'rtiasimi, Himlnsfaii 
Vssoci.ilion ol Aimina (.i nahon wide 
oiitani/ation), Ni w ioik (C)21-2.'')) Jalitor 
))l tin* ” llindiist ,ini Student'', A’lW Voik 
(C)2l-2’>) Mmnix r ot Coiimil ot 
tile Foieimi Uiiiv eibities Intormation ilnicau, 
ITnixeisity ot l5onil>ay (1020-20), ot the 
Mnll.i J''iro/i M.idiessa (since 102()), of the 
World Coiiteienco lor Jntcriiational J’eace 
throii!,;ii Jteii(fioii (since 1028), ol tlie Society 
for Proniotinu the Study ol Hehuions (London 
since JO 50), ot Columbia University '’Inb of 
London (since 1030), and of Cama Oiiental 
instiuito siiieo 1031. Mi mber ol tlie, l5ook' 
Collin ri t te< , Pals! Puiidiayet .since 10.31. 
Member ot tin Inlcinational Coimnillec of 
tin* All-lmlnsivc Spnilual (Vntic at U(*ncva 
(since C)2s), ot the \ss/M i.i( loM df's Messages, 
l*.nis smic C) 5 5), and ol llic Institute lor 
H J pel i)!iysiial icsc.ni h ( Ni w A oik sim c I 033), 
Hdcgatc to tlie World Coiilcrciicc for Inleraa, 
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tlonal Peace throufjh llcligion (Geneva, 1028), 
to the Hcveiitcertth International Congress 
ot Orientalists (Oxford, 1028), to the Fifth 
International (Jongress for the History of 
Kellgion (Lond.), 1020 , and to the First 
Historical Congress (Bombay, 1931) , President 
of Columbia University Clui) of Bombay since 
1931. Member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain, of the American Oriental 
Society, and various other learned Societies. 
Put)hrattonn Tin* Zoroastnan J)octrine of a 
Future Life (New York, 192($) ; The Teaching 
of Znrathusbtra (Bomliay, 1920); Yashte 
Vadardegan, or the Zoroastnan Sacraments 
and Ordmam'cs (Bombay, 1927), edited 
tile volume ot “ Oriental Studies in honour 
of Curseiji Kraciiji I’avry,” being the work of 
seventy eminent siliolars from seventeen 
ilitteient lonntnes (London 1934), The llte 
and Teaeliings oi Zoroasln (LoikIoii, 1934), 
SpiiU/iial Unity oi Mankind (l^iris. 1934), 
Parsec lltdigion and World Peace* (New 
York 1934), and numerous articles em 
Oriental siiiijee ts and World l*eace m popular 
and S<‘i(‘ntif)e .lournals Adthens Sunania 
He » uses, Malabai Hill, Benubay. 

PAVRY, Mkuwanji EiiAOiiJi., J.P. (Bombay) ; 
L.R.C.P. (London) , L M. <t S. (Bombay) ; 
L.M. (Dublin), Captain (f.MS.) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion, lion. Presidency Magte. ; 
medical practitioner, Bombay, b. lb October 
1890. m. 1870 Kduc : Hir C. Jehangir 
Navsari Zarthosti Madressa High School ; 
Grant Medical C/ollegc of Bombay , Rotunda 
Hospital of Dulilin, and London Hospital. 
Cricket Career * The first J\*irHi cricketer to 
play for the Middlesex County XI in 189,3. 
Was one of the members of tlie Second Parsi 
Team that toured England in 1888 and was 
the principal bowler. J*layed for twenty-nine 
years for the. representative Parsi Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 
captained the Parsi team for twenty-four 
years 1889-1913. Divisional Surgeon and 
Examiner, St. John’s Ambulaneo Division 
Has been theCliairmaii ot the 1‘arsl Selection 
Comniittce since 191.3, Ibesident ot the 
Baronet ('ncket Uliili and the John Bright 
Cricket Club ot Bombay since 1882 and 1884. 
Public Life . Chairnnm ol the Executive Com- 
niittee and Vice-President of the Zoroastrian 
Idiysical Culture a nddloaltli League and the Sir 
Dinshaw M. Petit Gymnasium in Bombay. 
Hoii. Treasurer of the Advisory Committee of 
the Pars! Pioneer Battalion ; Hon. Treasurer 
of Jame Centenary Fund ; Member of the 
Managing Committee ot tlic Parsi Co-operative 
Housing Society ; President of M.O.C. of 51st 
Bombay Scout Troop ; Vicc-Presldcut of the 
Bombay Scout Associitioii and Chainuan of 
the Scout Committee ; .Toiiit Hon. Sc(;retary 
of the Bombay Olympic Associations 
Superintendent of the Plagiio Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897 ; A Trustee of Dr. 
Giral Trust Fund for Tcclinleal Education 
and of the Navasari High Scliool ; A Trustee 
of the Petit Gymnasliim , Lite Member 
of Mazdaya.sni Mandal, Bulsaia Class, Y.M. 
P.A., and Xliorsiied Mandal ; Clialrman of 
Parsi Scout Fedeiation and Paisi Purity 
League and Zoroastnan i^and Executive 
Committees. Piesidout of the “ Zoroastnan 
Orchestra*’; Joint Hon. Secry^ “ i’arsl 


Bekari Fund.” Publications : PaMl Cricket ; 
Pliysical Culture ; The Team Spirit in Cricket ; 
Radio Talks on Boxing among the Parsis, 
Scouting ”, “ Health " and ” 100 First-Aid 
DontV'. Clubs: Parsi Gymkhana, Willingdon 
Sports Club and Ripon Club. Address : 
Colaba Castle, Colaba, Bombay. 

PAVRY, Miss Bapsy, M.A , Author and Littera- 
teur. b 2.3 December 1906. Educ : Queen 
Mary High School and St Xavici’s College, 
Bombay ; M A with Distinction, Columbia 
University, Ni'W York Visited England 
ev»*ry year, .since 1924 Travelled extensively 
111 America, 192.3 J’rescnted at Their 
Maj(‘sti(‘s’ Court m 1928. Travelled exten- 
sively 111 Europe, 1926, 1928 and 1934. 
Dek'gate to the Geneva Coriferenci* for lYace 
tlirough Religion, 1928. Visited Rome, amt 
was reieived m audii'iiei* by Signor Miis.s(>lmi, 
May J934 Madi* the ov(>rland journey from 
London to Bombay to visit Russia, Pi‘rsia and 
Atglianistan Heecuved in audnuiee by tlie 
Shall ot I’ersia in T»‘hi‘ran, August 1934, 
and by the King ot Afglianistari in Kabul, 
Sept.<‘mb<‘r 1934 M(‘ml)(‘r of Coimnittei* 

ot various Cliarity Balls, held in London in 
1928-34 in the* jiresiuiee ot members of the 
Royal Family, m aid of the lA*agiie ot Mercy, 
St tteorg('’s Hospital, Mount. Vernon Cancer 
Ho.spitai, Lord Mayor and Viceroys’ Indian 
KarMiquake Fund, Royal Northt*rn Hospital, 
Dockland settlement. University (^dlego 
Hospital, Victoria Hospital for Children, 
PriiK^'ss Beatrice Hospital, Flaistow Mati‘riiity 
Hospital, National Soeu'ty of Day Nurseries, 
and Iiistitut.«‘ of Medical Fsyehology, Mem- 
ber ot i.he i^rimrose Li'ague ot Or(‘at Britain, 
British JiCague of Mcrev, British Federation 
of University Women, British Indian Union, 
International Theatre Society of London, 
also of the Bombay Work Guild, and of 
several other Associations and Societies. 
Publications : The Heroines of Ancient 
iVrsia, Stones Retold from the Shahnama of 
Firdasiii (Cambridge, 1930) ; and many 
articles on Iranian subjects m p(»pular and 
si’ientiile journals Address . Sunama House, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PERIER, Most Rev. Ferdinand, S.J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, 'since 1924. b. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept, 1875. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913. Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Dec. 1921. Grand Cross, 
Order of the Crown ; Knight Commander, 
Order of Leopold. Address : 32, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

PETIGARA, Khan Bahaddr Kavasji Jam- 
SHKDJI, C.I.E., b. 24 Nov. 1877. m. Avaiibai, 
of Mr. Jehaiigirsluiw Ardeshir Tale- 
yarkhan. Educ: Surat and Bombay. 
Started career as Sub-Inspector of 
Police in Bombay City C.I.D. and gradually 
went through all grades of tlui City C.I.D. 
Was promoted to Indian Police Service m 
1928, and has siiu;e been Dejuity Commissioner 
ot P<iliee in cliarge Special Jiraneh ol the 
Bombay C I.D. Received medal of the Royal 

I Victorian Order from H. 1. M. tlie King- 

I Emperor, 1912 ; created Khan Saheb, 1912 ; 
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Khan Bahadur, 1010 , Kaisar I-Hmd Medal, 
First Class, lOJli , ap|)oiiited Justice of tlic 
Peace 10::i4 , a])pohited Couipanion of the 
Imperial Service Order, 1020; appointed 
Officer of tile Most Kvedlent Order of the 
British Empire, 1001 , C.l.E., 1033. Address : 

2, Winter lioad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PETIT, Jbhangiu Bomanjek, Meichant and 
millowncr. b. 21 Aug. 1879. 'in Mua Jaljcc 
S irabjee Patuck, M B.E. Kaisar*i-llifid 
Silver medallist. Kduc.: Fort liigh and St. 
Javier’s Institutions J.F , merchant and 
mill-agent ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, and The Bombay Improvement 
Trust Board , 1 901 -1 0.t 1 ; Bombay l)e\ elopment 
Board and tlie Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Member of the Committee of the 
Bombay Millowncis’ Association (President, 
1915-16 «& l928-29);Indian MerchantsVhaniber 
(Prcsidcnt,191 9-20) and Indian Industrial Con- 
ference (President, 1918); Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Assocn ; Fellow of the 
University of Bombay ; 'J'rustec of Parsee 
Panchayat, Founder and Managing Director 
of Tht 1 ndmn Daily M ail ( 1 023 - 1 93 1 ) .Founder 
and President of the 11,1). Petit Pars! (reneral 
Hospital, Indian Economic Societv, Bombay 
Progressive Association, and Now High 
School for Girls (Bombay) , I'ouiuhT of the 
Imperial Indian (.'ilizeiiship Ass(K’iati(»n and 
the Victoria Memorial Sciiool fortlie Blind, 
Delegate ot the Parsi Chiet Matrimonial (kiurt 
(1902-1922) ; Member of Bombay Legislatue 
Council (1921-1923 and 1027-31), Bxcise Com- 
mittee (1021-21); Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1015-1917); Inditstnal Disputes 
Committee (1021), the University Ileforms 
(Joniinlttee (1024), and the Bomliay Provincial 
Franchise Committee, 1031. Addret^s Mount 
Petit, Pedder Boad, Cuinballa Hill, Bombay ' 

PETMAN, Charles Earle Bevan, C.l.E. 
b. 9 September 18G(). we. 1926, Amy, widow 
of John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and d. 
of Rev. Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat- 
chiiigdoii, Essex Educ.: Privately and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of (Tiicf Court., 
Punjab, 1892; Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Oct. 1920 
to Feb. 1021 . Founder and First Muster of the 
Lahore Hunt, 1003 ruhlirations ' “Report 
on Frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department"; “ P. W. D. Contract Manual” 
(Revised Edition). Address: Lahore. 

PETRIE, Sir David, C.l.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., 

Chaiiman, Public Service Commission, 

India, since August 1032. b. 1870 Educ. 

Aberdeen Univ. Eiit. lud. Police, 

1900; As&t .Dir., C.I.D., Simla, 1011-12 ; Spec, 
duty with Home Dept,, 1915-1910 ; on 
special duty with H. R. H, the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921 ; on staff of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore ; Member of the 
R. Column on Public Services, 1923; Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Dome Department 
Government of India, 1024-31 ; appointed 


Member, Public Servieo Coinmiission, India, 
April 1931. Chatrin.in, liidhiii Red Cross 
Society and St. John Amliulanee AhSindation, 
and Chief Commissioner tor tlu* Empire of 
liidi.i of St John Ainhulauco Biigade Over- 
seas ; Knight «»f Grace of St. J(din of Jenisa- 
leiii, 1033. Address: c/o Lloyds Bank, 
Bombay 

PITKEATHLY, sir .Tavif,«; Stott, Kt., 
C.M G , (’ r E , (' V O , (' B E , D S O ( hlcf 
Conti olid ot SU)res b 10 .Nov 1882 Joined 
the service liHIO as eleetrieal iiispeetor , 
elettiieal engineer, 1911, C VO, 1911, on 
niilitaiv service, l‘M6-loi9. Asst Director of 
Woiks, Eleetiiea) and Meehameal Sections, 
Mestipotaiuia, 1916, C I.E., 1920, Chiet Coiitio- 
llei of Stoics, Imiiaii Stoics Depaitineiit, 1922; 
tui loieign ser\ice uiidei Ce>l(ui Goveinuient, 
1928, C AMI, 1930, Kioght hood, 1930. 
Addie'<s 'I’lie Indi.in St«Mes l)e|>artmeiit, 
Government ot Jmlia, Simla and Delhi 

POCHKHANAWALA, Siii SORAB.ll Ndsskr- 
WANJi, Kt . J I* Certificated Associate 
of tlie Institute of Bankers (London), 
1910; Managing Director, Central Jiank of 
India, Ltd. b. 9 Aug. 1881. m. Bai 
Sakerbai Ruttonji Edui". Now High school 
and St. Xavier’s Ckillege, Bombay. Joined 
Cliartered Bank ot India, Australia and 
China and after serving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 5 years, founded 
the Central Bank ot India. Was appointed 
memtier of the Government Secuilties Re- 
habilitation Committee by the Govt, of India 
in 1921 ; ap]»omletl Cliniimun, <V,^Jon Bank- 
king CoinmissKm, Ainil I93l', Creatc’d 
Knight, June 1934 Addtess ' '* Bueiia N’lsta,’’ 
Mariiu' Pai.ide, Woili, Bonilui>. 

1M)PE, MVJOR-CRNKR Mi SVDNKY BOXTON, 

, DS.O (I9l(»), CB (1930), Legion d’ 

I lloimeur (Fiunee), 1917 , b tlth February 
1879 w# Doiolliy Asliby Daniel, J92.5. Educ, 
SI Paul’s School and Christ’s College, Canib- 
iidge .foined islli Koyal Jiish, 1901 ; 
r)8th Killes F F (I A.), 1904, N W Fiontier 
ol India, 1908 (opdatK ns against Mohniands) ; 
Staff College, 1914 , Giea':. War, France, 1914 
to Dee 1917 , J’alestine, J918 to 1919 Brevet 
ot Lt.-ColonuJ, 1919, Brevet of Col., 1921; 
Conimamlant, 49Mi Hyderabad Jlegiment, 
1924, Comman(h‘d Bannu Biigade, 1926; 
Coiiiiiiaiidet, Raxniak Biigade, 1929, Major- 
(leneial, 1930, Commander, Waziristan 
Distnd, 1931 . I) A G.AI (i.S Command 
1934, Coloiu I l/19th Hyiliuabad Jb'giiiM'.ut, 
1931 

POSA, Mauno, 1.8.0. (1911), K.8.M. 1893. 
b. Toungoo, 13 May 1862. Educ. : St. Paul’s 
R.O.M. hob , Toungoo Asstt. to Civil Officer; 
Niugyai Column II, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87; Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885-87. Senior Meralier, Burma Provincial 
Judicial Ssr. since 1911. Interpreterto Prince 
of Wales dunug visit to Burma, Jan. 1906. 
Also to three Viceroys, 1898, 1901, 1908; 
Dist Judge, 1916, Offg. Divi-iona! Sessions 
Judge, 1918, Retiicd, June 1918, Asstt. Dir. 
Recruiting, July to Dec. 1918. Mentioned iu 
despatches. Address : Thatou, 
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rJlAJ)llAN Sill (JOVIM) JJALWAxNT, Kt., li.A., 
JJi.li, A(lv()(jit(' (O.S) }» lb74 m. 

Jtjiin.ibai il. oi All. Ji. riadluin rotiml 
AsMstant Knuiiuci Educ. 15, J. Hi^h School 
Tliana, Jilijhiiistoiif C'olleiic , and (iovt haw 
SdiMol, J5onibav’. I’l.icti.scd at '1 liana; 
hoianir, ]*ii))Jic I’lO.sOditoi oi IvoJaba, 11K)7 , 
in J'JliO, bn UU >cais a nuinboi ol 
'I'Juuia Alunu ipality ; bn M'vcial >(‘aisits Vifc- 
I’lesidcntand lor 7 years its elected J*iesidcnt, 
IMcinbci of Dibtiict Local lioard, Thana, foi 
;5 ycais, was one of the Diiectois of Thana 
l)t. CUi-opeiatuc liii'dit Lank; rresident, 
M'bana List, hoy Scouts AIo\enicnt ; is one ol 
the \ i( c-J’iesidents of the Chandrabcnui 
Kavastlia J'rabhn coininnnity , elected at the 
Indore Paushad , elected to the Loinbay 
Coimcil in IWi!4, re-elected in 192G by the 
Thana and I’lornbay Snbmban Districts 
Kon-Alalioinedan Riiial Oonstituency , Alinis- 
ter oi Kon'ht and Excise, 1927-28 , Einance 
Atend)ei oi l5ond)ay CJoveinnient, 1028-1922 
(heated Eniiilit in June 1931 (Llrthday 
Honour 1 isl ). vl<A/rm ISalvant Laji, Thana; 
Lubuinun lioad, CJanulevi, Loinliay. 

PllAAIATll ANATJl, Lanhujka, ProieHSor Dr. 
AI.A. (Cal), J> S(' Le.on (bond), Banistei- 
at-Law , Mmto I'lofessoi oi Economics, 
(lalciitia nnixeisity sinc(‘ 1920. Piesidimt, 
(!onneiJ ot l*ost-(Jia(luatc 1'eaehinK in Aits, 
Caleutla hniNeisity. h ^ovcnli)el 1879 
Educ, * at I'lesKlmey College*, Calcutta, 
and hondon School ol EecuionucH, Liniland 
1‘iolc'SHu in tlie LishojPs Citj, Lipoii and 
Scottish Chmch Ccdleiics, C<dciitta, 1 {M).'')-1913, 
Deleiiatc' to tb<' (ionuicMS ot Univeisities, 
(Ktoid, l‘J2J , Mc'inbei, r.enji.il Lcj;is. Ccuin* 
cil, 1923-30, Ecdlow Calcutta University ; 
Aleirtbei ol tlie S\ndieate, Calcutta Univeisity. 
Dean, I'acnllN cd Aits, Calcutta DniNeisity, 
1929-:50 , 1’ic‘sident, 15enji.il Ecoiioinic Socicdy 
since 1927, rie.sidc'nt, Indian Ecoiioniic Con- 
leience, 19:i0. I’ubliratiouf^ A stiiclv of 
Indian lOc-onoinics, (Uiist Edition, 1911) ; Tub- 
lu’. .Vdininistiation ill Ancient India, Fiscal 
roln’> in liidi.i, A llistoivcd Indian 'I'axa- 
lion , Indian t'inamc' in the Days ot the 
Ccunitanx , and I’lox iinual Finance’ in India. 
Indian Ludiicts , Alihlaiy Fxijenditiire in 
India. , 3, Asutosh Silk Lane, 

Calcutta. 

1‘1(ASAD, (lANESii, AI.A. (Cantab.), D. Sc. ; 
Hardinyo profcbsor of llij^lier Alatbeinaticb 
ill the Calcutta University; Jiife Picsident 
of the lienaies Alatheinatical Society; 
ITcsident, Calcutta AlaUieinatical Society; 
Patron, Allahabad Unnersity Math. Assocn 
6. 15th Nov. 1870. Educ.: Bailia; 
Allahabad , Cambridge; Gottingen. Alcmber 
of Court, Coiincrl and Senate, Hindu Unlv 
(1921) ; Mciiiber ot Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty ot Science, 
Allahabad Uuiv.; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vicc-l'iesideiit, ludi-iii A»-oeiation 
lor Cultivation ol Science ; Alcmber of the 
Senate and Ji\-(\)uncil, Agra Univeisit\ 
riddicatiouH ' “Constitution of Ahdter and 
Anal\ti(al Thcoiics ot Beat,’* (I’crbn, 1903) 
text-books on Ditlcrcntial Caleiihisand Integral 
Calculus (l.ondon, 1909 and 1910); “ Alathe- 
lualicttl llcbcurcli in the last twenty years*' 


(Berlin, 1922) ; “ The ])laee of partial dillcren- 
tial eqimtioiiB in Mathematical PhyBics” 
(Calcutta, 1924) ; “ An Introduction to the 

theory of ellcptic functions and higher trans- 
ccndeiitalb” (Calcutta, 1928); “ Lectures on 
recent ri'scarclu's in the theory of Fourier 
sciics” (Calcutta, 1928) and many other 
oiiginal papers published in the mathematical 
and scientific journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during lPOO-1024 Address: 
2, Sama vaya Mansions, Coriioration Street, 
Calcutta ; and 37, Benares Caiitt. 

PRASAD, The Hon. Justice Sin Jwala, 
B.A., LL B., Puisne Judge, T’atna Iligli Court, 
since 1910; Aeling Chiel Justice, 1921. b. 
2.5th March 1875, son of Balm Sahay, 
late Deputy Collcsctor and Magistrate 
of Jihardara, Piogana Beh(‘a, Bihar and 
Orissa m. 1888, d of Mtmslf Mangnl 
S(‘n Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy. Com- 
missioner. Educ • Arrah Ziliah School, 
J’atna College, (!aleutta Umvcisiiy ; Muir 
Central (’ollege and Allahabad Umvi'rsity. 
BA 1st Class Honours and Jubilee 

Mixlallist 1893, LL B , and Jubilee Bursary 
189.5. Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad High 
Courts, GoMTiinient Pleader, Shahabad, 1903. 
Viee-(!liairinnn, Loeid Board, 1904. Member of 
Shahabad J)istii(t ] loan 1. 1904. Secretary of 
Go\ernment Arrab Zillah School, 1908, 
Founded Purdah (ilrls’ School at Ariali. 
1913, Inaugurated Zillah School Boarding 
House, 1913 Fellow of Patna University. 
Member of Syndicate and of the Facultv of 
Jjand and Board of Jixamitu'rs in Law. Presi- 
dent, Jicaguc of Mdiicatiomsts. President, All 
India ICayastba Conf(‘iene(‘ 1915, President, 
llehar Yonng Alcn’s Institute ; Ilai Saheb, 
1011; Ilai Balindur, 1915. Ag Chief .Tustice 
111 1922, 1924 and 1020. Ag. Chief Justice 
1931. Address . Patna. 

PB\SAD. llON’llLE Kr.wwii Siu JVCDISII, 
Kt (193.5), C S I , C I E ,() 15 E., A1 A (Ovon.), 
() 15 E (lOltl) , CIE (192.3), (\S.l (19.H). 

Ab'iidH r ol tiu' Viceroy’s E.Xi'eiitive Council 
h Jan 17, 1880 Edtfr Allahabad Unneisity. 
Lincoln Coilegt , Oxionl Assistant and 
Joint Alauistiali ; Alagistrate ainl ColJeeloi 
190.3-1919, I’loviiKial Rett)rnis Dlliet'r, 1920, 
Siuelaiy to (Jo\(“i nnient , I I*. 1!)21-1927, 
Cliiet Seeiotary to (ioMiimunt, C. P . 
1927-1931 Resigned Indian CimI Seiviee 
A pill 19.),3 iloine Abnibei to X' I’ 
Goiernineiit li)3.3, Aleinber Vieerov’s 
E\e<-uti\e Council, 1935. Address. Delhi 
and Simla. 

PKAS.Al), lUJKNDltA, A1 A , ALL, 5 .3 ])ee. 
1884 Edne J’lesidcnev Colh'ge, Calcutta. 
Vakil, High (’ouit. till 1929. X’rotessor, 
I’niv Law College, Calcutta, 1914-10, Ah'inber, 
Senate of Patna Univeisity since its founda- 
tion; lesigned in imisuamv of non-eo-oiM'ratioii 
resolution, Seeii'tarv, J5iliar Piovineial Con- 
grt'ss Committee; ITesKh'iit, Biliar 1’rovim‘ial 
ConhTenn*, 1920; Legistrar. “ Itiliar A’ld- 
Vapith,” foiindi'd Patna Law Weekly , Cbair- 
nian. Jh'n‘i>tioii Coniimttee, (Jaja Congress, 
1922 Pn'.sidi'iit, 48th Session, Indian Na- 
tional Congress, Iiidd iii Bombay, October, 
1934, Address : Patua. 
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PJIYCE, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry 
Edward ap IUiys, K O.li , C.M.G., D S.O , 
P.S.C., Indian Ariny. h. 30 Hov 1874 e s. 
of late Lt -Col. ])onj;IaB l>avidaon Pryr(‘, 
Indian Army, of Penns Hooks, Witlivham, 
Sussex, m Xluv Lonisa Piislie, d of Jl F. H. 
Piiiudit' Lsq , two .so/?*?. Jitluc • Coll , 

Gk'nalinond and J{ (', Sandluiist 2nd 
Lieut Indian S.C , 1805, 2nd Jaeut Indian 
Army, J800; Lieut. 1807, Captain 1004, 
Ma|()i 1013, liieiit (V)l (JOevet) lOlfi; 
(Subst ) 1018; Col ) 1010, (Subst) 

1020, Alajor-Geneial, 1025; Lieut -Geiieial, 
1031 , G.S O. 2, India, 1012-1 1 , D.A Q M U , 
Franee, 1014-15; A A. and Q \I.G. Home 
Forei's (Temp), 1015; G S () I. Home Foiet's 
and Fianee, 1015-17; l>ii« Cominandei, 
Fianee, 1917-18, Sensed 'J'llKt 1003-01, 
(Mi'dal) ; (debi)at{hes sc’veii times, eioix de 
Guerre lli'l\;e) Commandant, Senior Olheers’ 
School, India, (Temp) Col. Commandant, 
1021 ; D. ot S & T India 1025 to 1020 , 
G O (1. Presidenev and Assam Dihtiict, India, 
1020-1030, G.O.C, Deccan District, 1030-32, 
Otf^. G O C. in-Cliud, Soiithcin tfommand, 
India, 1031-32; Appointed Mastn-Geiu'ial ol 
the Ordnanei^ in India 1031. A^hirehs : 
Army Headquarters, Indtn, Ke\v Delhi and 
Simla. 

PUDXTTvlCOTTAI, Hrs Htoiiness Sri Hrtii\d- 
AMllA Das HA.IA 11\.IA(U)1>AL\ Tondaiman 
HAIIADITU, JIAJA OF. /i. 1022 Installetl 10th 
Eovernht'r 1028. Minor. 'J’lie State has an 
area ol 1 ,170 s(j miles and jKipulationof 100,501 
and has lioen ruled hy tlu' 'rondaiman d> nasty 
for ccntuMcs. Salute 11 fjjuns. A<ldreh>s . 
New Palace, I’udukkottai. 

PUDUMJEK, NowROJEEjlst Class Sardar of 
Dcccan, Bombay, C.l.E. b. 1841. Educ.. 
Poona Coll, under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
merii. of Bombay LcR, Council ; Promoter 
and Chairman ol several Industrial and 
Bankini? Companies, Address: Pudumjee 
House, Poona. 

PUllSHOTAMDAS TIIAKIJBDAS, SIR, Kt 
(1023), C.I.F. (1910), M.B.h. Cotton Merchant. 
b. 30tti May 1879. Edtdc. : Elph. Coll- 
Boinbay. Member Indian Jletreiichmeiit 
Committee; Go\ernor, Imperial Bank of 
India ; Member, Boyal Commission on 
Indian (Uincncy and Finance (1020). 
Dcleuate to Hound Table Confeience (1030- 
33). I’residmit , F.abt India (!otton Assixiation 
Addre'is . **Sune(‘ta” Hidqe Hoad, Malabar 
Hill. 

RADHMvRlSIINXNT, Sir S, Kt (1031), M A. 
D Litt (Hon), Vice-ChanccDoj, Andhia 
Dniveisitv, Waltair KiimGeoifie V, Piotrssoi 
of Jdiilosophy and Piesident, Post (Jiaduate 
Council in Arts, Calcutta University, Member 
ot the International Committee on intellec- 
tual Co-operation 5tli Sept 1888. Educ ’ 
at the Madras ('hiistian Colleiie ; For some tune 
Professor of Philosophy, Piisidency College, 
Madras, Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in 
Comparative Helij;ion, Manchester College, 
Oxfoid Hibbert ]A>cturer, 1020-1030. Puh- 
licationn . Philosophy of Habindranath 
Tagore ; The Hcign of lleligion in Contem- 
porary Philosophy ; Indian Philosophy in the 
Library of l»hilosophy ; Philosophy of the 


TTpanisluids ; The Hindu View of Life ; The 
Heligion wo need ; Kalkl, or the Future of 
Civilrsation ; “ East and West in Heligion on 
An Idealist View of Lite ” • article ” ; 
Indian Philosophy In Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, and several others on Philosophy 
and Religion in Mind, Tntern.ation.il .bmrnal 
ot Ethics, Hihhi'it .Inuinal, etc. Addtess: 
University, Waltair. 

HAFIUDDIN AHMVn Maulvi, Sir, Kt. (1032) : 
Rai-at-Law, .1 P, Educ Deeean ('ollege. 
Poona and Unixeisity College, London, 
Was called to the Bar at the Miiidle 'I’l'inple In 
1892 ; Uiactised for some years at the I’livy 
Connell. As a joiiinallst was a legnl.ir 
contiihutor to th(‘ Etncfcenih Ccntvnjt 
The Tunes, .1 nd The Pall Mall Gazelle : 
lu>lder ol Qin-en ViUoru Diamond .riilidi'o 
Medal Fust eleeled to Bomliay Connell 
1900 ; appointed Minister, I tomliay Govern- 
ment in .Tunc 1928 and le-.ippomted 
Mniibter, Boml).»v GovcTimient in Nov. 1930, 
losigned in 1932. Addjcss : J’oona 

HAIIIM, The Uon. Slu Aiuiri:, AI A , (1910). 
Iv C S I. (1021) IMesidcnt J<egis|.it ivo 
Assembly b Septemher, 1807 ni Nis.ir 
Fatim.i Reguni. Edue Co\ eminent lligli 
Seliool, Midnapoi(>, Pre'^ideni y College, Cal- 
eiitt.i. Called to llie Lai (Middle Tenqile), 
J80O; jimctisi'd as Advmalc, Caleiilta ‘ 
]’i(‘siden<v M.igjsl i.ite, ('ah iittii, I000-0‘>, 
Follow, Mailias UiiiMisdv sime 1008 
Memhei ol Mu* 11 (’ommission on I’nbhe 
Seixues, 101.5-15; otlui.iled as Chiel .ItisUce, 
Madias, July Oetobm loio and .Inly to 
(h'tober 1010. Publirution * “ J'lmeiples 

of Maliomedan Jmispi udiMiee ” Alemhei, 
Exeeutisc Council, Goveiimu nt of Lengai, 
J920-25, Member, 15eng.il Li'gis Comieil, 
1025-29, Leadei of the Jiengal Muslim 
I'aitV ; Almistei on two occasions foi shoit 
peiiods; Memhci, Lcgis. Assemhlv 1031; 
Lcadei of tlie Indi'pendent I’aity in tlin 
Assembly from 1011 ; now leader ot the 
“ Opiiosit.ion ” m the Assendilv ; Member 
of the Joint i’aihameni.u V Committee ni 
Kngl.ind. Atldrcf^s : 2] 7, J owei Ciriiil.ir 

Hoa<l, Calcutta. 

HAiriMTOOLA, Fa 7.\L iRRAiim, BA, .TP, 
Ihesidint, Indian 'r.arill Loan!, Alerdiant 
(Me'-sis. Fazalbluii fbialiim and ('omp.inv, 
J/imitcd) b. 2lHt ()( toller 1805 m, 
.lainabhai, d of Alimalionu'd Fa/.ali)ho\. 
Educ St. X.ivier’s High ScJiool and College, 
J5oinl)av. Member, Jlornbav Municipal 
Corporation, 1010; Member, Schools Com- 
mittee. J92U, its Ciiairman m 1923 and again 
in 192C , Trustee, Lomhay I’ort 'J’ru.st sincij 
1921 , Member, Advisory (;ommittee, Lomhay 
Development Deiiartmcnt, 1922, Member, Ad- 
visory Committee, aiijKunted to ad v .se Govern- 
ment about Liquoi shops in Bombay (.’itv, 
1922; was appointed hy Goveinrnent of India 
on Bombay Secniities Committee ; Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merelianta' Chaii.- 
her since 1921 ; Member ot Executive Council 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scfuits Associa- 
tion : representative of the CoriKiration on 
B. B. & C. I. Hailway Advisory Council; 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizensliip Asso* 
ciatioo; Member, Standing Finance Com* 
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mittecfor Railways, liailway Board; Memlier, 
llaj inquiry 1929, Chairman, 

Reception Committee of the Jloml>ay Presi- 
dency Muslim Educational Conference ; Presi- 
dent, ;^mbay Presidency Urdu Teacliers’ 
Conferehec, Director, Sultania Cotton Manu- 
facturing t!o , J)irector, Tata Oonstructiim Co., 
Ltd. ; represented Jiomlmy Government on 
the (Jorum it tee of Sir Uaroourt Jiutler 
Technological Institute to advise Governinciit 
of U. 1*., .Secretary and Promoter of All-India 
Muslim Conierence; Secretary, All-Tndia 
Minoiities Corifeience ; Memlier, (Jeiitral 
Broadiasting Advisory (Jouneil ; Director, 
Tata lion A Steel Co., Ltd , Bomlwiy Electric 
Supply »\o Tiamwa\M C<j., Ltd., Aiitomolule 
Acceptance Coipor.ition ; Mi’inbei, Standing 
Cominitt<‘e foi Jlaj and East Imlia Associa- 
tion, liondon Memhei, Legislative Assembly 
1926-1930 appointed Member oi the Indian, 
Taiill Board, jO.lO Appointed Ag PicMilent 
Indian Tarill Itoaid, Novemliei 19.(2 
Adilrci^s: Ismail Builtiing, Jloinbv Road, 
Eoit, BoJm1m.\. 

RAHIMl’OOI.A, Sir Ibrahim, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 
G.B E. (193r.), b. May 1862 ; Joined his elder 
brothei Mr. Mahomeilbhoy Rahimtoola in 
1880; entensl |{<»nihay Mnnici])nl Corporation 
in JM92 ; Piesident Of Coipoiation 1H99 ; 
Member of the Bombay (!ity lmt»roveineiit 
Trust for 2t) years liom * 1898 ; Memlier, 
Bombay Legislative (\uineil, 1899-1916; 
Member, Irnpeiial LegislatJvo Council 1912 , 
President, Klseal (Jonimissioii 1921 ; Member 
of Bombay, Exec.iitlve Conneil in charge of 
Education and Local Si'lf-Government 1918- 
1923 ; I’rosidoiit, Legislative (iouiieil 1923- 
1926 ; Miunber of the Royal (’onimission on 
Labour ; President, Legislative Assembly 
(1931); resigned in 1933. Address: Peddor 
Road, (Jumballa Hill, Bombay. 

HA.IA TiuuirovvNp\s .TAo.nv\\PVK,M.A .L1*B., 
Dewan, l'orl>an<iar State*, h 6 .November 1893. 
t» Miss Taial.ivnn K. Khaud<*di.i, Kduv 
Bahadiirkbanji Jiigli Seho<d. .Iiiiiagad 
Bahauddm Colli'ge, Junagad ; Wilson (College, 
Bombay and (fO>t I.aw School, Bombay. 
Leiturei m History in WiKon (’»dl(>ge, 191 t-l(i , 
Naih D«*wan ami Sarnyayayadliish, Wau- 
kaner Stale, 1917-1920. Dejiuty Boveniie 
(’oinimssmiu'r, Jmiagadh State 1920-21 ; 
Jln/iir Peisonal Assistmit and Revenue 
Minister, Limhdi State. 1921-1930; a]»iK»inte<l 
D«*\van, lainawinia Stab*. 1930. Ajipointed 
Foreign and I’editieal and Finance* Minister, 
Bikaiie>r, Jannury JS>33, re*ve*rteei to Lnna- 
W'aela July 1933 , appediite‘e1 De*vvaii. Peirbanelar 
State*. August 1934, Addrcaa : J’orhaminr 
(Kathiawar). 

RA.TAN, Tliu TTon. Mr. P.T., B.A. (0\on.), 
Bar-at-Law, M.T. C., Minister of Public Woiks, 
Go^ eminent ol Madras, b, 1892. Edw : 
Ley's School, Cambrielgc, Jesus College, 
Oxford, called to the Bar in 1917 (Inner 
Temple). Went to England in 1909 and 
returned to India In 1919 and commenced 
practice in Madura. Is a member of the 
Uttamapalayain Mudaliar family. Elected to 
the ftrst, second and third Madras Legislative 
Councils by Madura (General-Rural) constl- 
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tuency when on all the three occasions he 
topped the polls ; fourth time he w'as elected 
to the Council unopposed ; Member of S.I.L.F.; 
a commissioned ofllccr of the Indian 
Territorial Force. Address: “ Pulayam 
House, " Tallakulam, Madura. 

RAJWADE, MA.10R-GENERAL, RAO Raja 
Ganpatrao Raohunath Raja Mashir- 
i-KiiAS Bahadur Saukat-Juno, C.B.B., 
A. DC., Army Member, Gwalior Govt., and 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army ; Member of 
the (Joiiiicil of Regency ; ranks as First Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency and in U.P. 
of Agra and Oiidh. b. Jan, 1884, m. Dr. Miss 
Ragiibai Josiii, d. of Sir Moropant Joshi of 
Nagpur. Ediic : Victoria College. Address . 
Gwalior. 


RAMADAS PANTTTLU, V., B.A, BL, 
Advocatti, Madras, b. Oct. 1873. Educ , . 
Madras (Jliristian College. Member, Coiiti- 
eil of State since 1925, Leader ot the Swarajist 
Party in the (Jouneil of State since 1926 ; 
J’resnii'iil , Madras I Vovineial CooiierativeBank, 
IJd ,l*reHident, Madias J^roviueial (Jo-cqierative 
Hiiiou and ITesideiit South India ('o-o|H*ra- 
1i\e insnianee Society Ltd ,M(*niberot Senate 
Madras lIni\erHily, 1‘re.snlent, Indian J‘ro- 
vinelal Co-oiHTativi* Banks Assoeiatioii and 
All India (’o-()perati\e Institutes’ Associa- 
tion ; Mi'inber. (’(‘iit.ral Cominitt<*e, Int-(‘r- 
national Co-oiK*rative AIliaii(‘c, London ; 
]>(*legat<‘ to till' 14th International Co-opera- 
tive Congress hi'ld m Si'ptcmbcr 1934 in Lon- 
don, Membir. Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee , Member oi the Govern- 
ing Body of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural RcseareJi ; Member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee and I'resident, Madras 
Andhra District Congress Committee 
rubUeahons : (Jomm(‘ntaric8 on the Madras 
Estate Land Act (Land Tenures). Address 
Farhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras. 

RAMAIYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society (London). Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Madura -Rarniiad Chamber ot 
(’oinmerce. Director, Bureau of Economic 
Research, b. 1894. m. Kamlabai d. S. 
Krishna Iyer of Tiruvarur. Edm : Madras 
Christian College, and Madras Law 
College. Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924-26) and 
the Currency Commission (1926-20); Secretary, 
Madura District People’s Association, 1925 
to 3927. Frequently contributes to tlic 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial, l^blica- 
tions: “ A National System of Taxation,’" 
“ Monetary Reform in India ’’ ; “ Law 

of Hale of Goods in India.” ” Commentary 
on the Reserves Bank of India Act ” 
Address: Lakshml Vilaaam, SandaijH't Street, 
Madura, S. India. 

RAMAN, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata, Kt.. 
M.A., Hon. Ph.D. (Frieburg), Hon. LL.D„ 
(Glasgow) and (Bombay); Hon. D.Sc, (Cal- 
cutta), (Benares), (Dacca), (Madras) and 
(i'ans) F.R.S. Awarded Nobel Prlae for 
Physics (1930) Director, Indian Insti- 
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tut© of Science, Bangalore, b. 7th November 
1880. m. Lokasuiidarammal. JKdMciA.V. N. 
College, Vizagapatam and rrcsideucy Collcae, 
Madras. Enrolled Olficer, Indian Finance 
Dept. 1907-17 , Paht Prof., Calcutta Univ., 
1917-33 ; Hon, Sccry., Indian Association 
forth© Cultivation of S<;ien<*c. 1919-3.3; British 
Association TiCcturer (Toronto), 1924 ; lie- 
search Associate, California Institute of 
Technology, 1 924 ; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1928; Matencoi Medallist, Koine, 
1929 ; Hughes Medallist of the Koyal Societ> 
(1930), Pellow of the Institute ol Physics, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon. Mom. Ind 
Math. Soc , Indian Cheinicai Society, and 
Patna Med. Assoc., Hon. Fellow, Zurich Phys 
Soc. and Royal Phil. Soo .Ulasgow VubUca- 
tionft : Exiieriincntal Investigations on 

Vibrations ; Theory ot Bowed Instiuments , 
Molecular Diffraction of Light , Music 
Instruments ; X-ray Studies ; and numerous 
scientific papers in the Indian Journal ot 
Physics wliieh was established by liim and in 
British and Ain(*rican journals ; President, 
Indian Academy ot ScK-nees, 1934 Addles'^ 
Indian Institute oi Seuuice, Bangalore. 


RAMACHANDUA RAO, DEW AN BAHADUR Sir 
M., Ki (lilS.fi). B.A , B L , Kaiser-i-Hind Gold 
Medal, Advocate, High Court. 6. Sept. 18(58 
jn. M. Viyyamma. Eauc. ’ at I’residency 
College, Madras. Member, Madras Legislative 
Council, 1910-1923; Member, Lcgia. Assembly, 
1924-20. Member of the deputation of the All- 
India Moderates in 1919 and Member of the 
Lytton Coininlttcc on Indian Students, 1921 , 
Member, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 1924 ; 
President, Prohibition League 1920; President, 
All-India States Subjects (kiiifce., 1927 ; 
Member, Indian Jlouml Tabic Contcrcncc,1930. 
President, Madras (Jo-op<*rativc (Xuitral JiUnd 
Mortgage Bank, 1930. lUihlicaUom : Develop- 
ment of Indian Polity. Addrem : Elloie, 
Madras Presidency ; and, 40, Edward Elli.si 
Hoad, Mylaporc, Madras. 

RAMAKRISHNA KEDDT, Thamhallapallk 
Nali.APA Rrddi, BA„ BL, M.L.A , Vakil. 
b Aug. I 8 O 0 . w. Syamalainma. Educ : 
Christian Odlcge, Madra.s, and Law College, 
Madras. Vice-President, Taluka Board, 
Chittoor; Memlier, District Ikiard, Municipal 
Board, (Uiittoor, Jlon. Asstt. Ih gistrar of 
Co-ojH"rati\c Societies, Chittoor; Secr«‘tary, 
Dist. Co-operative h’e»lpration, Chittoor; 
President, 'J'einplc Committee Chittoor; 
President, Taluka Board, Madaiiapalle, 
Member D'glslailvc Assemblj, since 1930. 
Secietary, Democratic party, Leg. Assembly . 
Adiress: Madanapallc, Madras Presidency. 

RAMA SW AMI AIYAR, SIR ChetpAT P 
K.C.l.E. (1925), B.A., B.L , C.I.E. 

(1923); Mtmber, Govorniuent of India, for 
Commerce and Railways, h. 12 Nov. 1879. 
m. Sltalakshmi, d. of C. V. Siindram Sastri 
and Sister of Justice Kumaraswami Sastri. 
Educ : Wesley College, Presidency (College and 
Law College, Madras. English and Sanskiit 
University Prizeman. Enrolled as Vakil, 
1903 and as Advocate, 1923. For many 
ears member of the Madras Corporation and 


Standing Committee ; Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University ; Trustee of various 
educational institutions. Secretary to Congress, 
1917-18 ; connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1918. Gave evidence before Joint 
Parliamentary (Committee on Reforms, 1919, 
also before Jlfestou and South borough Com- 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras 1920. Advocate-General, 
1920-1923. Meml>er, Executive Council, 1923. 
Delivertd the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1924; Senior Member and 
Viee-Presulcnt, Executive Council, April 1925. 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva as a substitute delegate 
in 1926 and as delegate In 1927. Resumed 

{ practice at the Bar, March 1928 Apjicared 
>etoio the Butler Committee on behalf of 
HI mu* of the Indian States, April 1928 ; deli- 
vered tile Sliri Krishna Rajendra Jubilee 
Lecture to the Mysore University, July 1928. 
ApjM'.ared in the P.itiala Eiupiirv lor H.H. the 
Maharuj .1 ot P.itiala along with Sir To] 
Kihadiir S.ij>ru ; Elcetial to the Legislative 
Asseinhly by the Tsinjore-Trielunopoly 
(kniHtitneney, J929. Elected to the C 'uncil 
01 St.aU* Ijojii M.idias l*residcne.\ , 1930; 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
r<‘nce and Member of the Fed(‘ral Structure 
Committee, 1930. Law Member, Govtrnor- 
Geneiars Kxeeiitive Council, 1931 ; Legal 
and Constitutional Advih(‘i to 11. H. The 
Maliaiaja ot Travaiuoie , Didivered the Delhi 
University eon vocation address, 1931 ; Tagore 
Law Lecturer, Cal. Universit> ,1032, Member of 
tlio (Consultative (Nimmitteo of the Round 
Table Conference, 1932; 3Ii‘ml)er of 
Goveinment «>f Jndla foi (Commerce and 
Railways, 1932. Chairman ot Committee 
apjMdnttsI hv the Chamber of Jhinees to 
eiiiisider the White l*apei, 1S)33 ; Member of 
the Joint Select, Ct>nimiitc*e of Parliament, 
1933; Delegate to the* World JCeonomic 
(Confc'ic'iiei* 1933 Drallecl a iu*w Constitution 
tor Kashmii, 1931. l*Hhhratum't Various 
p.amj)hlets and articles on Financial and 
JjiteiaiY tojaes Address : 'I’he Giov© 
(Cathedral, Madias ; and DeLisle, Ootaca- 
miiiid. 

RAMESAM, SIR THE HON. MR. JUSTICE VEPA, 
B.A., B.L., Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 
27 July 1875. w. Lakshmlnarasamma. Educ. : 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 ; at Madras 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Address Gopal Viliai, Mylapoie, Madras. 


AMPUR, Lieut. His Hiohness Alijah 

F A R Z A N D-I-DILPIZIR-I-DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, 

Mukhlis-ud-Daulaii, nasir-u l - M u lk , 
Amir-ul-Umra, Nawar Saved Mohammad 
Raza Am Kuan Bahadur, Mttstaid Juno. 
h. 17th Nov. 1906. Succeeded 20th June 
1*930. State has area of 892 54 square miles 
and population 464,919. Permanent Salute 
15 Guns. Addrm : Rampur State, U. P, 
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RAMUNNT MEN ON, Siii Konkotii, of Konkoili 
House, Trichur, (‘ochin, .State, South India ; 
Member, Coimcil of State. Kt., rr llKi.i , 
Diwan liahadiii, ]b27 , (Oanta])) , 

Viee-('haiieell()j , UniNeisity of Manias: b 
Trichur, 14 Sept<*mbe» JM7J , f/f V. Jv. Ivalliaui 
Amma, ot Tiuhui , two .s. and one d 
Maharaja’s (!ollev!e. Ennalvulam, l*i<‘S)den«‘> 
(lolleKe, Madras, Cluist’s College (seludar), 
(iambtidtce thiteied the Madias Educ 
l)e]»ai1inent IKUS, l*iof. of yjOoloj?V 1010, 
retiied 1027. Connectisl w'lth tin* Madias 
l)niv(>rsjtv since 1012, Vice-t 'hancidloi 
102S-:14 , liitc Mt'inbei ot tiie .Senate, nomi- 
nated to th(‘ Madias J.e'j:islati\e Council 
on two occasions, jepiesmited the 
Madias Univeisitv at the Conj'iess of the 
Univi'isities of tli<‘ Kmpiio at E<lin)mi«h, 
lOdl ; Chaitmnii, Intei- Cmveisity Hoard 
lo:{2-;i:J , Viee-Chaneelloi, Madias University, 
6iuecJ028. Addms : Vepeiy, Madias. 


RANCHH()1)J.AL Sir. (hiiNUJUiAT Maduow- 
LAli, .Second Haronet, cr. 1018. h IK 
Apiil 1000. s. of 1st Jtaionet and 
Siilochana, d. of Chumlal KJuishaliai. s. 
father, 1010. m 80tli Noveniliei 1021 
with 'raniimati, d. ol .laverial liulakliiiam 
Mehta ot Miniedahad (FatinT was liist 
momh('i of Hindu (onimunltv to leeeivc* a 
HaionetcN). Heir Son, Udavan, 2r» .Inly 
1020. Addicas “ Shaiitikunj,” SUaluhau, 
Ahuu'.dahad, 


RANGACIIAIUAK, Dewan lUlIUJUR TlRuyEN- 
KATA, H. A., H, 1.., C. I. E. (I02r)), since 
1020. Vakil, II i^li Iburt, Madras. 180,5, w. 
Ponnammui, d. of 8. llajaffopala Alyengar of 
Sriiangam JCduc.: S. P. (1. College, Tn- 
chinopoly; Ijiw (/Ollegc, Madras. School- 
master for 8 years ; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1801 ; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1808-1900; Member, Madras Corpn., since 
1908; Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1916- 
1919; Member, ’ndian liar C/ommittee ; Mei- 
cantile Marmo (’ommittec ; Esher Committee, 
Elected l)y. President, Leg. Assembly 
Member, Indian (tolonics (lommittee on 
deputation at l/mdou with the (Colonial OlRco; 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921 ; 
Member, Frontier Comniittec ; Chairman, 
Madras Publicit.y Ilosird. lieim'sented India 
at the opening by H. II. II. the Duke ot i ork 
of the Federal Parliament at tianberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927 ; Chairman, Indian (hiiemalo- 
grajih Committee, 1928. Vice-Chainnan, 
Madias H.u (Joiincil; Chairman, Army Hc- 
tienehiiient t'oinimttee, 1981. Publicdftous ' 
A liook on Village I'aneliayats. Addn'f,i, . 
JUthoidon House, Vepeiy, Aladias. 


RANCAN \I'II \M, Aiu'OT, HA, H L , b 29 
June 1879 AV/ac. Chnstian and Law 
(Alleges, Madia'^ lOnteied tTO\einment 
.Scivice in 1901 , lesigncd Deputv Colleetoi- 
slnp m 191.5, enteied LegElative Couneil 
in 1920 for Hellarv Distiiet, re-eleeted m 192.1, 
1926 and 1980 Went to England as a mem- 
her of tlio National Convention Deputy in 
1924. Minister for Development, Madias, 
December 1926 to ]\Eaieh 1928, Hon. Hee- 
retary, Young Men’s Indian Association, 


3Iadrns,from 1916 , Hon. Organising Secretary 
and 'Fieasiuer, Ileconstruetion liCague, 1928 
Joint (ien(*ral Seeretary, Theosopliical Society 
Indian .Section, 1981-84. Membei, Genera 
Couneil, 'J’beosoiibieal Soeietv, 1984. Diree 
tor, Jiuiia Sngais and Ketineiies Ltd , Ho.s 
peta. Ministei ior Development, Madias 
rubhvaitons Editoi, “ I’lajabandlui,* 
a Telugn M.igazine devoted to the edneatioi 
of the Elect or.ite . Aiillioi of “ Indian Viliam 
• — as it JS ” “The WoiM in Distress.’ 
“ liulia, from a The<»st)])hi‘-t’s Point of View ’ 
Addrt’si, 'riK'osopliM ,il Society, \(lvar, Jibul 
las, iS. , Ibisjiot., S. Iiidi.i. 


RANGNEKAU, .S\jiu SilANKAU, ii A., Lb IJ 
Haiiistei-at-Law% Pmsne .Indge, Homha\ 
lligli (‘oiiit. b. 20th December 1878; Clnel 
Piesideney Magisti.ite, 1924, Acting .Jii(lg( 
High CoiJit, lioinbay, 1926, 1927 and again 
ill 1928, conliiaied April 1929. Addmh 
High Co lilt, Bombax. 

RANGOON, Hisuor of (See Tubbs, the Et 
Rev. Di Noimaii lleniy ) 


RAO, ViNAYKK Ganpat, B.A. (Hom.), 1908, 
H.A., LL.H. (Cantab.), 1918, called to tin 
Bar ,1914. J’rofessor ot Freneli at the Klplnn- 
stone College, Bombay, b. 2t .Septcmlur 
1888. m. Miss B. R. Kothare, d, ol 
Mr. R. N. Kothare, .Solicitor. Educ.: Elidnii- 
stono Middle School , Eljdiinstonc High Scliool, 
Elphlnstono College ; St.. John’s Colli'g*', 
Cainbiidgc; Grenoble University (France) 
Hon. Professor of Ficncli at the lilphinstom' 
College, 1914-1917. lion. Professor of Frencl' 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1921. 
Ollici'r d’Aeademie. Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, IJombaj , 
1928-1924 (June), Asstb. Law Rcportei. 
India l^aw' Reports, liombay Scries for some 
time ; joined the Educational Service; Piot 
of French at the Flphinstono College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927; Nominated 
member of tlie Bombay (Jorporutlon ; Kn 
C haiiman ol tlie .Sdiools’ (Committee, Bomh.r. 
Mnnieip.ilitv ; Distiict Commissioner, Munn ' 
pal itoy Scouts Association; Fellow' of II - 
iiomhav ITnivei.sity , Second Lienteiia'i' 
in the Univoi^ity Tiairdng Coips. Addu)^^ 
347, Jv.ilbadcvi Road, Bombay (2). 

RAU, R\ailAVFNi)iiA, M.A. (Madras Uni\ K 
Financial Commissioner ot Ka]lwa\'-. > 
24 Jil.iy, 1889. 7H .Scit.>'abliama Ran. Edin 
Eundapur Jligli Sihool, Mangalore Go't 
College and Madias Chiislian Collegi*. Jaio- 
red the Indian Audit and Accounts 8ei\i<' 
m 1912 us the result ot a competitive examm t- 
tiou. Alt(‘r serMug m various aecoiui? 
ollieos, entered the Governimait ol Iiaii* 
Secietaiiat l'’mauee 1 iefiartment in C'-i 
Alter 5 >ears dining which he was Thidu 
Secretary and Deputy Seerctaiy m t li.it 
Department and was attached to tlie laa 
C-ommission as an Assistant Secretary on the 
financial side, j’omed the* Railway Depaitment 
in lt»26. Beeaine Diieetor of Finance m 
3928, and oilieiated as Fiiianeial Commissioner 
of Railways for the first time in 1929 and was 
appointed substantively to that post in 193— 
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Address ' llailwiiv BduicI, GuVeiiiinent of 
Tiiilia, Delhi and Simla. 


hay, SIK Profflla Chandra, Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc. 
(Bdin.), Ph. D. (Cal.), P.iltit Prof. ot Chemistry, 
IJniv. Coll, of Sc,. Calcutta, b. Bengal, 1801, 
Edve.: Calcutta; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgn, D.Sc. 1 S87 ; lIon.Ph.D., Calcutta 
Univ., 1908 ; lion. D.Sc.. Durham Univ., 1912. ' 
] ’resident. National Council of Education, ! 
Indian Chemical Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Woiks, Ltd. Address: College of Seienco, 
Calcutta. 


UKADYMONEY, SIR JEUANGIR COWASJI 
Jehangir; see Jeuanoir. 

JtEDDl, Sir Venkata. Eekma, (See uiulei 
Venkata Evrma IIediu ) 


REED, Sir Stanley, Kt., K.B.E., LL.I), 
(Glasgow) Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, 1907-1923. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff. Times of India, 1897 ; 
Sp. Corre.spdt., Times of India and Daily 
Ghronwle through famine districts of India, 
l600; tour of Prince and Princess of Wall's 
in India, 1905-00 ; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. lion. Sec., 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Ixird 
Hardmge Memorials; Ex. Lt.-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. JI. lliiiiresoiited Western India 
at Imp. Press Confie., 1909. Address' 
The Tunc', of India, Sili.shnrj Squ.iic House, 
Fleet Stieet, J.ondon, E C. 4. 


BEID. Korkkt Ni.il M V (Oxon ),(’ S 1 (1931), 
Cl 10 1930, kiilsc'l -l-lllnd Gold Medal, 1924 
AU'iuber of I0\e<uti\( ( uuikiI, lUngal, since 
1931 b July 1S,SJ m Ainv Iblen Djsm v, 
1909. Edar \ Alalvein and iJiaseuose Coll , 
Oxfoid. J (' S 19()(» , niiived in India 1907, 
Asst. Magic , lii'Jig.il , Uncl(‘i-Sc‘c,ietai V, 
1911-11; l.A B O , 1910-19, Alugte and 
Collector 1920-27, 8c*c'ietaiv, Agiicultnre 
and Inclusiiies Dc paitiiM-nt, i927-2S , Coiii- 
minsioiiei, Bajsb.ilil DiMsioii, 1930 , Ollg. 
Chiel ScTicdaiN", 1930-31 , Alembei of E\c*eii- 
liNeCouin d, Prngjillioin Jan 1 9 54 Addwss 
Wiiter’h i;nildini>s, Calcutta , Tin; Waiien, 
Thoipeneta'', Sullolk. 


BIOILLY LlKU'l Coi.oM L SlR llERN UtUB VWJmiV, 
K C.AJ (J (19.14) ('IE (1920) . O I MO (191.K), 
Chiet ComniLssionei, Kesidimt and ( '(mniiandn- 
m-('luet Aden, b 2r)tli March 1882. Ednr 
Bc'dfoid Scdiool. .Toini-d Indian Aiiuy, 1902, 
entc'ied Indian Political iL-paitnient, 1908, 
seivc'd in India and Aden in \aiioiis appomt- 
inents Otlieiated as Politn al Ke.sident, 
Aden, 192.5 and 1920, iincl as lie sideiit and 
Comiiiandei-in-Cliic'l, >Ad('n, in 1930 and 1931. 
Appointed as llesidi'iit and Cuiiiniandei-iii- 
Cbiet ill Al.iieb 19.31, and as Chief Com- 
inissioiK i Ade n in Apnll9‘!2 \p[MMnted 
as Ills Alajestv'b Commissioiic i and Plc*m- 
poientiaiy to His Alujesfy th«' King ol the 
Yemen m December 19J3 and concluded a 


treaty with the Yemen in Fc-bruary 1934. 
AiUhess . 'rile Besideiiey, Aden. 

REILLY, HENRY D’ArCY CORNELIUS, 
Chic't Judge ol the High Court of 
Alvsore, 19)4, b l.Mli Jamiaiy 1870. 
Ill lo Margaret Fioreiieo WilKiiuson 
(1903) Educ . Merchant 'I'aylors’ School 
and Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford. Indian 
(hMl SeiMc’c (M.idras), arrived November 
1899 ; Begistiai of the High Court, 
of Jiidieatiiie at ALidi.is 1910-1913; Distnet 
and Sessions Jiidgi* 1910, Ag Judge', High 
Coiiit of .liiduatuie Aladras, 1924, 192.5, 
.iiid 1920. deiiip, AddI Judge, 1927. per- 
iii.ineiit Judge'. 1928 Ji/d/ess. Hillside, 
I’.ilace Road, Dangaloit'. 

I IIEAIEDIOS, AIonsignor Jame.s Do.^, B.A., 
,1.1* (Oct 1918), Di'aii, Vic'aiiate of liombay, 

I (1929), Cbaidaiii, St Pcaesa’s ('liai)el aiid 
I Piiiic ip.il, St 'I'eiesa’s High Sdiuol, since 
! 1904. b. 9fh August, 1875, Ediic : at St. 

I XaMer’.s C-olh'gi' .uid at tlie I’apal Seminary, 

I Kandv, Ce\li)n. Addre.ss St. Teresa's Chapel, 

I Giigaiim, Bombay. 

IIESIIIMWALF, Kesiiavarao Govind, BA. 
(Allah.! bad ), A]»iil J.s79 Etlac St Aaviei’s 
High School ,Bomb{i\ and Ainu tViitial College 
Allalialud ll('\eiiiie 'J'l. lining in Cc-ntral 
IhoMiic'C's , woikc'd in Si'ttleinent Oepart- 
mc'iif as Assistant Seff lenient Ollieer Jii 1907- 
08, tin'll as Inspc'iting Sc't I lenient Olheer in 
1910, thin in |{i'\eniie Dep.iitinent as Amin 
(Tc'lisildai ). Siihha (Colleeloi), Diieetor, 
Land Ilc'coids, then jm Sett leinc'iit Otllcer. 
Was awaidetl tlu' tilli' ot MuHahib-i-Khas 
Baladiir at the' l)]itli<lay Dnihai of H. H. 
The Alaluiiaja A^ shwant llao Holkar 11, 
in 19 50 Bevenne Almislei, Holkar State, 
Betiic'd, Januai j 193.1. Add less , Nandlalpiir 
Indoic (.’ity. 

IIJCIIMOND, lloUEKT D.vmi'L, C.I U (Juno 
1932), Clin f Coiisc'ivatoi ot Fojests, Al.idias. 
b 29 Oct 1878 m. Aloiiiea, only d. ot Sii 

James Davy, K (’ 1). Edae Ki'tyal Indian 
Enginec-riiig ('ollc'gc', (’<»o])eis Hi||. ,J, lined 

Indian I’oic'st Seiviee, No\ 1901 , sei ved in 
vaiioiis capueitios im liidiiig l*i iiieipal. Madias 
Foiest College, Asst Iiis]»e( tor-Gene.ial of 
lAjiC'sts to (toNeiijinc'iit ot India, 1919-1922, 
Consc'ixatoi ot 1'oic‘sts, 1923, Chiet Consei- 
vator cit Forc'st.s, 1927. Itetiied 1932, 
appoint c'd AlemhcT, Aladras Servieea 
Commission Addiess . Aladra.s Club, 
Aladias 

IIIDLAM) John Oalhraith, Seeietary and 
Tieasuic'i, Jmiieiiul Bank ol India, Bombiiv'. 
h 22 Aug I8hl m Alaigaiet llaiid Alnnay. 
Educ (ieoi go Watson’s College, ICdiruuirgli ; 

Five icais with 1 nion Bank of Sc-otland, 
Edinburgh, Joinc'd Bank ot Bombay 1 1)00 ; 
appointed Secietaiv and 'J'reasuioi, Jinpeiial 
Bank ot Imlla, Bonil»a\, 1920. Addtess : 
“ Dunoclin," Alalahar Hill, Bombay. 

RIVE'IT-C \U.NAC, JlKRDKRT (JOUPON, b. 
13 Fc'b. 1892. 3rd son of John Thurlow 
lUvett-Curnue, retired D. 1. G. of Police. 
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m. Juno 1925, Cuahla, er. d, of Lt.*Colonol 
K. S. rottiii(?er. Educ, : Bradfield Col. 
(Berks.) and II. M. C. Entered Army, 
1911. Served during War on General 
Staff in Mesopotamia and as Asst. I^olltical 
OlR<*er, Amara ; Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, Decern i)er 1923 ; Assistant Jiesldent, 
Kolhapar ; Assistant to A. G. G Madras 
States Agency, November 1927 ; is Major, 
Indian Army, and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Ollicer, Sikkim 
'J'heroaitor A. P. A. Southern States of 
Central India and Alwar, Maupur ; Under- 
Sccietary to tlie Besident at Hyderaljad. 
Address'. Hyderabad Ilcsidency, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

KIVETT-OAIINAC. JOHN TBaRLOW,retired Dy. 
Inspr.-Qeneral of Police. Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 2nd s, of late Charles Forbes RIvett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and yr. s. of 
Sir James lUvett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 18.38-41. b. 1866. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d. of late H. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Lushai expedition, 1889-90 (clasp); Address: 
Shillong, Assam. 

BIZVf, TifK Hon. Svep Wakit, Ahjiaj*, B.A 
J.bB, (’BK (1934), Prohident, CP Logis- 
lativo (’ouiKil, h. N(»v 1885 Eduv ' (lovcrn- 
inciit Colh'ge, .lubhulp<»rc, M. (' C Allaluiltad 
and Morns ('ollcgc, Nagpui. Started pi actice 
at HaipurasaHigh Couit Picador and rose to 
the t(»p ; a staunch ad V(»catcot Hindu-Moslom 
unity ; a nationalist in politics , ontciod l^ogis. 
(Vmiicil, 1!>27, elected PrcsKiciit, Ji(!gi.s. 
Couiu’il 1931. AddiC'^s : llaijuir, (!.P. 

ROBERTSON, M\J()K-(JI’.nkr\i., DoNAtb 
FtPHINSToNi:. CB. J)S(). Coniiri.indor, 
Wazinstan lUstiict. b 22ii(l Dec J879 m, 
Fiveluie C.d lisrne', d (d Sir .loliii Mille 
Eduv . Badley and Saudliuist .IoiikmI 
Proiijii’s llofse ill I'.KJO, Ciiict lustiiK'tor, 
Ca\alry Stliool, 1921 , A AG, Noithein 
Command 1924 , Coinniaiidei . .Ilian'«ti Biigadc, 
1928, Diiectoi, I’crson.il Ser\nes 1932 
Addiess Flagstatf IIouk*. D l.K , N W F 
Province. 

ROEllICir, Professor, Nicholas, K., 
Cominaiidor, Order of Imperial Ru.sslaiis of 
St. Stanislas, St. Anno and St. Vl.idiiiiir ; 
Commander First Class of Swedish Older of 
the Nortboin Star , Frencli Legion ot Honoui 
A" ugoslavian St Sava I Cl. Grand <!ioss; Hon. 
Pje.sldcnt, Ro-rlcli Museiini, New Y»ik, Hon 
President, ihiion Internationale Pour le Pa etc 
Rierich, Brugc.s, Hon President, Periuaiient 
P(‘ace Banner Comniittec, New Yoik (First 
World Conteience ot Ka'rlch I’act Cnion held 
Bruges, Sept 1931 , Second Coutcrcnce 
Bruges. Aug. 1932, Tliiid International Peaee 
Baunor Convtmtion, Washington, Nov 1933) , 
Hon. Menibei of Yugoslavian Academy of Art 
and Scieneo, Vice-President, of Aichajological 
Institute of America, Member ot Aeadein\ of 
Rheirns, Soeiotaire of .Salon d’Autumne Paii.s, 
Hon. Pniteetor and President ot 7i Rieneh 
Societies in the world, b. St. Petersburg, 10th 
Oct. 1874 ; s, of Ronstautiu llwricli and Mario 


V. Kalashnlkotf. m. 1901, Helena Ivanovna 
SliaiMishnlkov, St. J*etersbnrg ; two sons. 
Edttc : School of Law, University of St. 
Petersburg ; Studiwl drawing and painting 
iiiulei Mi(‘hail O. Mikeshine, also under 
Kuindjy at Acmlemy Fine Aits, St. Peters- 
bnig and under t^oriiion and Puvis de 
Chavannes in Paiis. I'rofessoi of Imperial 
Archaxilogical Institute. St. Petersburg , and 
Assistant Editor of Art, 1898-1900 ; Director 
of School ot Jhicouiagement ot Fine Arts in 
Russia, and J*rosldoiit Museum of Russian 
Art, 1906-1916; Ai ciiioological excavations 
of Kremlin of Novgorod , exliibitiou and 
lectin e tours in Sweden, Finland, Denmark 
and England, 1916-1919, came to Ihiited 
States, 1920 , headiMl five years Art oxiioditioii 
in Ceiitial Asia, making 500 paintings and 
colliding data on Asiatic Cnltuio and pliiloso- 
phy, 1923-1928, Rmiich Museum established 
in his honour in New Y'ork (3tv, 1923, now 
containing over 1,000 ot liis paintings , nine (9) 
sections ot Ro'iich Museum established in 
Paris, Belgiad, Rigra, Benares, Bruges, Naggar 
/.agri'l), Allalialiad and Buenos Aires ; 2,000 
hers ot his paintings are m the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, Victoria Albert Museum, Stockholm 
Hclsiiigki, Cliieago Art Institute, Detioit 
Museum, Kansas Citv Museum, Omaha 
Museum, 'I'retiakov Gallery Moscow, Tripoli 
Museum, Buenos- Aires National Museum, 
Vatican etc., President, Founder of Unisvat 
Himalayan Research Institute, Naggar, 
Punjab, India . excavated preldstoric burial, 
J’ondichcrry, l''rcncii India, 1930; Tlicatricai 
pioductlons ; Mosi'ow' Art Thoatic; Covents 
Garden, Dliiagliileff Ballot, Chicago Opera, 
Compfisers League, (Sacio do Printcmpts witii 
Straviuski) ; PuhhvaUons . (Vinpleto works 
1914, Adamant 1924 (also in Russian and 
Japanese), 'rUe Messenger 1925 (Adyar-Madras) 
I’atlis ot Blessing 1925, Himalaya 1926, Jojs 
of Sikkim, 1928, Altiu-Himalaya 1929, 
Heait of Asia 1930 (also in Russian 
and Spanish), Flame in Chalice 1930, 
Sliambliala 1930. Realm ot l.ight 1931 , 
Fieri Stioiighold (1933), Monographs on 
RoMieh bv * Rostislaiov, (Bdori, Serge 
M.ikovsky, (Toison d’Oi), Jubilee Monoarapli 
1916 Alex Benois, Baltriishaitis, Remisoft, 
Himalaya Monogiaph, Corona Mundl Mono- 
graph, Vruis et Bean, New York, Monogra]»l) 
1932. J Jfe Member of Bengal Asiatic Soeieti , 
Idle Memlicr of Indian Society of Oriimtal 
Alt ; Hull. Member Malta Bod hi Societi , 
Calcutta ; Hon Alembor Bose Institute, 
Calcutta PaiiitiugH in India in Bharat Kal.i 
Bhawan — Benares, Allaliahad Museum, Bose 
Institute, Adyai Museum Madias, Tagon--- 
Shaiitiniketan, Urnsvati Institute- -Naguar, 
etc. Address ’ 310, Riverside Diive New 
YY)ik and Naggar, Kulu, Punjab. 

ROUGHTON. Noel James, B A (Oxoii ) 1 90^. 

C.l E (1932), JCS Govt, of Central Pro- 
MiRes. b 25 Dec 1885. m Muriel Edith Bo.h. 
Edue : Winchester and New College, Oxtord, 
JouM*d 1 C.S 1909 Central Provinces (]oiu- 
lulssiou ; under Secretary 1918, Dy. Com- 
missioner 1919, Provincial Siiix-riiiteudent ot 
(’ensu.s Operations 1020, Director of 
stiles and Registiai Cooperative Civdit, 
1 923 ; Dy. Secretary, Government of India 
Dt'partmeut of Commerce, 1925, Fiuaacc 




yccretary, O.P. GovernnuMit 1928 ; ('onniiis i 
sioncr 1933 , (Miicf S«*fr(‘tary 1933 , Temporary I 
Member of (Nmukj), lieveniu* and Fniante, 
1934. Addrem : JSagpiir, Central PnAJiiees. 

BOW, DiwAN Bahadub Baghuratra Row 
Bamacuanpra, C.S.I., b. 27 September 
1871. Educ. : Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Madras. Statutory Civil Service, 
1890-92, transferred to Provincial 
Service ; Collector ; Registrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies ; Secretary to Govt, of Madras. 
Collector of Madras. Address : Madras. 

BOWLANDS, William Shaw, b.A. (Oxon), 
Hon. Mod. and Lit Hum., Principal, Robert- 
son College, Jubbulpore. h. Mar. 1, 1888. 
m. Gwladya Irene Scotland. Edtieatwn : 
Beaumaris Llandovery College and C.C C. 
Cxon., Professor of Philosophy, Robertson 
College, 1912-1926; Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nagpur University, since 
1924; 2nd Lieut., l.A R.O , attached to Ist 
Vlth Jat Light Infantry, 1918-1919. Publica- 
tionn : A Guide to General English (with N. B. 
Navlekar); Commentaries on Newman’s 
“Idea of a University” and Walker’s 
“ Selected Short Stories.” Jdrfrm* .‘Robeitson 
College, Jubbulpore. 

ROWLANDSON, Edmund Jamks, C.I.E. 
(19.32), (Commissioner of Police, Madias 
6. 27 Oct 1882. m. to Kate Milliccnt Lister 
Crookenden, d of Lt.-Col. Cnxikenden, R.A. 
Educ: King's School, Hinton, Somerset. 
Asstt Supdt. of Police, Guntur and Ganjam 
Districts ; Dist Siiperintoiident, Malabar ; 
Principal, Police Training School, Vellore; 
Dlst. Supdt., Chingleput, A.sst. Inspector- 
General, Madras; Olfg. I)y, I ns])ect or- General, 
Coimbatore and Olfg. Dy. Inspi'ctor General, 
Waltair ; Commissioner of Police, Madras. 
1930. Address. Madias. 

BOY, Bt. Bet. Augustin, Bishop of Oolmba- 
tore 1904-1931. b. France, 1863, Addicss . 
Catholic Cathedral. Coimbatore. 

ROY, Sir Gankndra PfionAD, Kt. (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers ; b. 6 Feb. 1872 m. Mertbas 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty. Educ : Cooper’s 
Hill. Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on Ist Oct. 1894 ; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907 ; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1916 and Post 
master-Qcneral, Bengal and Assam, on 1st Feb. 
1920 ; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 13th April 1922 ; Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
Ist December 1922 to 25th April 1923 ; 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec. 
1923 to 29th Feb. 1924 ; Ch. Engineer, Tele- 
graphs. from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug 1925, 
Director-General of Posts and Telegiaphs, 
1925-27. Address : Simla. 

BOY, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj, Zaminder and 
Banker, Member of Legislatno Assembly. 
b. 28 Sept. 1878. Educ : Bhagaipur. Had 
been Municipal (’ommisaioner foi 15 years 
of Bhagalpnr Municipality ; an Hfin. Magis- 
trate for about 30 years , Memb<*r. J.egis. 
Ciouncil, Bibar and Orissa ; a member of 
Council of State and at present member of 


the Legislative Assembly ; served as member, 
AdMsoiy Board of E. I. Railway, Calcutta. 
Donated Rs. 30,000 to Bhagaipur Munici- 
pality and Rs. 25,000 to the Patna Univer- 
sity. Address : Royuibas, Bhagaipur (Bihar 
and Oiissa). 

ROY, Surendra Natb, Sabtra Vaouaspati, 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Unlr.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder, o. April 
1862. Educ,: St. Xavier's College; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1883 ; 
enrolled Advocate. 1924 ; elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (flc&t 
MiJJ Municipality in Bengal) in l897; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900 ; CommisBloner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1805-1000; Member, 
Diet. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1016- 
1022; elected Member, Bengal I^egis. 
('ouneil in January 1913 and elected to Coun- 
cil at sulisequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Jegis. Council as 
President of High prices Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council In Feb. 1921 ; acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922 ; introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill In the 
Bengal Legls. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 191 9; elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1913-1929 ; was first 
memlicr of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
years ; was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
institute of Science ; nominated by Bengal 
Government to tbe High Court Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over liy Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman ; served as Dejnity Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Couneil ; is Secretary 
of Bengal Landholders' Association ; member 
of the Indian Association , was Ciiairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Olfieers’ Conference 
held at Burdwan. Publications: (1) ** A 
History of the Native States of India”, a 
Local Sclf-tjlovernmcnt in Bengal ; Financial 
C/ondition of Bengal ; “ Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,” 
etc. Address : Bebala, Calcutta. 

RUSHBBOOK- WILLIAMS, Laureroe Fee- 
DMUO, M.A., B. LItt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.Fi., 
1920 (' B K. (1923) Peisuiial Asst, to 1!. H. 

Maharaja Jam Suheb formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Diicctor of 
Indian I'lmees Sjiotial Organisation, 
Mi'iuiire Assoeie ot tJu* Iiiterriatioiuil 
Diploin.itie Aeademy of Fianee. b 10 
July 1891. m. 1923, Fieda «. d. of Frederick 
('bailee: two s. one d. Educ.: University 
College, Oxtoid ; Private study in Paris, 
Veniee, Rome, Lecturer at Trinitv College, 
Gxfoid, 1912; tra\elled Canada and U.S.A. 
1913: Fellow of All Souls, 1912; attach- 
ed General Stair, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916. Professor of Modern Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 1915-1919: o» 
special dnty with the Goveminent of India, 
1918-1921 in India, England and America ; 
Official Historian ot tbe Indian Tour of H.R.fi. 
the Prince of Wales, 1921-22 ; Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923 : Director of Public Informal 
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tion, Government of ImJfo, to c*nil of l'>25. 
Political Secretary to j{o])rcseiitativ(! of the 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1 025 
and Substitute Delegate tn the Assembly. 
Adviser to tndlaii States Delegation, Pound 
Table Confcreiiec f ‘abh cation h ' JlLtoiy of 
the Abbey of S Albans ; I’our Le<‘tnres on the 
Handling of Histoiieal Alateiial , Students 
Supidcmcnt to the . A Sixteenth 

Century Ltniaie Liulder Jndia iindei 
Coinpanv and (’rown ; India in 1017-18; 
India in 1010: India in 1020. India in 
1021-22, India in 1022-23, 23-24 ; 1924-25, 
General Editor, “ India of Today ** and India’s 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, scg. Address The 
Palae( , Jamnagar, Katlnawad. 

RUSSKLh, LT.-CoL. ALl'iXAMiKlt Jamks 
IHttc’HIWON, C li.E, Id.A., Ch li., 

D.lMl., D'r.M, I'uhlie Health Coinmis- 
Bioner with the Goveimnent of India h. 
30th August, 1882. m Jessie WaihleO Muir 
liduc Dollar Aeailemy, St Andrew’s Hniver- 
sitv, Cambiidge tIni\eiHit>, Selujol ot Tiopieal 
Medieine, biveipool. Military Seiviee, 1007-12. 
J’lot. ot JlygK'iie, Medieal College, Madias, 
1012-17; Diieetoi of Puhlie Health, Madias, 
1021-28, Jto^al Commission on Laboui, 
Medieal Assessoi, l‘J20 31, Ollg. 1‘ublie Health 
Commissioner with ({oveinmentof India, 1032. , 
Piibheaitons JMeNally’s Sanitary Handbook ' 
for India, 1017, 5th and 0th Editions 1023; 
Vai Ions publications on Choloia. Address 
Delhi and Simla. 

linSSIiJiL, Sir GtTllulR, 3\t. (1032), 11 Se , 
AM. Inst C H , M Inst V, (India), J I’, 
Chiei ComnussioiK'r ot Jlailwavs, Hon 
C!ol , N. W. itly Itegiment, Memliei ot 
the (^oiinnl of State. s. of the Jb*v 
Jolin and Mis llussoll, boehw'innoeh. Scotland. 
b. lOtli Jan. 1887. m. Eloreiuo Heggie, 

<L ol the late Itev. Peter and Mis. Anton, 
Kilsyth, Seolland. Jiduc at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow Univeisity ; giaiUiati'd 
H.Se., in 1007. Si*’ yed Engineeiing Ai>|>ien- 
tieeshi]) with Messrs, Niven and Jhnldin, 
t!i\ii Engineeis, Glasgow, m 1007-1010, 
and tlien joined the stall ol tin* Noith IWitish 
Railway Appointed Asstt. Engineei, Gieat 
Indian i’uniusula Jiailw.iv 1013, Resident 
Engineer 1 010 , Asst. Secietaix tt> the Agent 
1020; Deput\ Agent Jiinioi 1022, Contiollei ] 
ol Stoics 1023, seiMces lent to the Diidh i 
and Rohilkhand Railwa\ 1025, Depul\ j 
Agent Senioi 1025, appointed ollg. Agent, | 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1020, 
eonllrnnal a.s Agent 1027 , ajipointed Meinl>er j 
Enginei'iing, Jiailwa.v IJoaid 1028, Chi el ' 
Cominissionei ot Railwa\s, 1020. President 
ot the Institution of Rngincois (India) 
1033-34. Address Go\ejnmoiit ot India, 
Simla and Dellii. 

IIUTNAGUR, SoRAn.n Munoiikuji, J.P., 
M.R.S A. (Loud.), Journalist and ’ri*eliiiieal 
Adviser, b. 21 Jauiuiiy 1805. m. 7tli Jan. 
1803, Dliunbai M. B.iuaji, Edtic. : Port 
Uigli Scliool, llombay and received praetical 
training as mill manager m l(M:.ii cotton mills. 
Poundei and Mditoi of the fndtitn Teitde 
Journal since 1800. rubheations “Eleetii- 
city in India ” (1012). “ Ijouibay Industries . 
The (Joltou Mills” (1027) with au Introduc- 


tion by 11. E. Sir JiCsIie Wilson, Governor of 
Hornbay; “Men and AVomcn of India” 
(1008), inibhshed imder the patronage of 
J’heir J<]xec]len(’i(‘S tire Viceroy of India and 
tli(‘ Governors ot liomliay and Madras. Joint 
Editor, Ivdittn MnnicipalJ ournal and Sanifarg 
Jlerotd (1000 to 1003). Member of the first 
Managing (loimnittee ol tlie “ Bombay 
Samtaiy A.ssoeiation ” inaugurated by H. E. 
the Governor m 1003 Nominated on tiie 
I’.oaid of Randra Mimieipality by Government 
for 103 7-1020 and (Jliairnun ol the War 
Idiblieity Committee foi llie Baudra Mahal 
111 3 018. Autlair ol several patented mven- 
j tions anil Direetoi of the Patents Depirtinent 

I of M. C Riitnagiii A Co. since 1800 Addiess. 

j Peiiy Cioss K(»ad, Bandia, Bombay. 

; SABNIS, Rao Bauaoitr Sir RAaiiUNATiiiiAO 
1 V., Kt. (1025), B A , CT E. fi. 1 April 1857. 

I Edncr Rajaiain H.S , Kolliapur ; Elphhistone 

I Coll., Bombay But. Ediic. Dpt.; held otliccs 

I of JIu/aiT Chitnis and Ch. Rev. Otlicer 

Kolhapur, Diwan, Kolhapur State, 3 808, 

I 3025, rctiiid (1020) Hon Judge of the 
Supieiue Court of Judicature, Kolhapur 1031, 
Ecllow ot Roval Society of Arts, Asiatu- 
Society, Boinliay Br ; Picsideiit of the 
llakha Pan(iia>ai (District Local Board), 
Kolliapui, Cliairni.in of tlie Board of Director, 
ol the Bank ol l\(>1li.i}>ui Ltd Chairm.m ol 
tlie Boaiil ol Duel tois ot the Kolliajmr Sug.u 
Mills JJd Addtess Kollia])ijr, SliaJiujmii. 

SACHSE, Fri:i> 11RI0 Aid'iXANOKii, B A ((i.intah ), 
i C S I (103.5) C 1 L (PKiO) , Meriihei, Board ol 
Re\eini('s Beng.il b 27 J''el) 1878 m Hilda 
I jMaigaiet Gatey, d of Josepli Gati'y, K C. 

' Etne • Lnerpool (iollcge aud Cams (Jollcge, 

Cambiidge Settlement Olheei , Myinensingh 
.111(1 Duel tor. Land Reeoids, and Rev. Sceie- 
. t.iiv. J *nhl teat tons . ” Mymcnsingh Dist-iiit 

' <3a/etteei ” Address C/o Giiiidlay A Co, 

' Calcutta 

SADK) 1IA8A\, S., BA, Bar -at, -Law , 

Meml.ei, L. gisl Assembly J023~2(.; 

, 10 >0-31 I’lcMdellt, ot Messis Jv B 

I Sliaik Culam Husswn A ('o., C.iip<t 

I jNlamifactuieis. h 1888 Edac Govt College 

I Laliore and Giav’s Jnn, London , Piesident, 

Anjuiu.m Thlami.i, Amiits.n , Piesidiait, Lite- 
i,u> Club, Amntsar, takes active intejest in 
Moslem edmation .iml |)olitie«il movements, 
Piesident, I’linj.ib aud N W P Pioviiiee Post 
(Rfiee aud R. M S Association, 1021-25, 

Piesided over All-India Moslem Kasliuiiii 
Confereiiee, 3 028 Por several mmis 
(J iaiiniaii, Health and Kdueation Coinmitt s 
ol Amiitsai tilunieiiialitv. Cli.mman, Boaid 
ol Dneetors, Muslim Bank, Lahore, Address 
Auiiitsar. 

SAGRADA, Rt. Rbv. Emmandel; Vicar Apos 
toll! of EaMeiii Buima and Titular Bisho]) 
ol Tima siiieo JU09 f/, Lodi , 1800. Address. 
Touugoo, Buima. 

SAH\, MkohnaI), D Se., PBS, P.A.S IL, P 
Inst 1» ; Head ol Ph.vsies Dept, Allahatial 
Dun. b 18i)3 at Seoiatali in D.ieca Di'-t 
Ediic Dan i .iml I’lesideney (5dlege. C.ilentta 
Lcetuiei in LMijsu'samt Applied MaMicmatics 
CaleutUi Univ. 1010 , Pieaneliand Royeliand 
Scholar, 1018 ; woikcd at the Imperial Collcg 
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of Science, Lontlon, 1921-22 and in Beilin ; 
KhairaTiof of Physics, Calcutta Univ. 1021- 
23 ; Prof of Physics, Allahabad llniv. 1923 ; 
Life Member of Astronomical Society of Prance 
Foundation Fellow of In-'t of Physics ; Fellow 
of Jlov. Soc. (1927) , Indian Rc|uescnt.al ivc 
at Volta (!entenaiy, (Join. 1927 ; J<'elloAV, 
A«!iatic Soc. of Beufjal, 1930 ; tounded U P. 
Academy ot Sciences and elected L'irst Pic- 
sident; 1931 ; Dean of Science Faculty, 
Allahaba<l Cniv , 1931. ISromber, ()uin((in‘u- 
nial J{cM(*\Min» (Nnnmittcc, Imlian liistituteof 
Sclcnc(*, Jlan^Mlorc (19.>(i), Member of 
flovcininit J>od\, Indian JIcmvikIi Fund 
Association; Mcmbei ot Couinil, Indian 
Institute of S( icnco President, Indian 
SciciKc Coiijjjress, 1 934, Director, SilaliMtie 
Su^iai Works Idd., Ihhat. PtihhruhoHs On 
the Fundament. d l.au of DIeetiic \ctinn 
dediK ed fioni tlie 'I'lieoi V ol Kcl.itiMly, 19l.s, 
On Me.i-iUieincnt ol the Piossuie ot Kadiation, 
191S ; Select IN Ibuliation Pie^sme, 1918 
Thcojy or 'I’hcimal lomsalKui .'ind Phv''i<al 
'J'heory of Thennal Spectia, 1921-22, Fx- 
jil.ination of (lomplex Spectra nt Coin]i(»unds, 
1927 ; New X-i.iys, 1932 ; Author of a 
pamphlet “ On the Need of a liydiauhc Ke- 
scarc h laiboratoiN jn IJon^al ‘’and numeioijs 
Scientihc jsapeis, Fnelish, Coni mental ami 
Amciic.m Authoi of atK'aiise on thcThcoiN 
ol llelativitv, two text ))ook< on Beat 
Addrcf^f, Plivsics Labointoi !< -5, Allahab.id 
UniviTsil.N , Allaliabad. 

SAlTXr, 15 NT r.\ii\T.i'i{ T)nn N llNM, M \ 
(1993), Cl F (]<»,;'*),// 1 D( c IS79 /'a/ar 
Jhmjab Iniviisily, balnnt' Ji(‘ctui(i in 
Puniab T niviisjt V I 993-4 , iippouited (JoNt 
of Jndia scholai loi ti.nninu in .Ak h.ieolouv 
1994, \sstl Su]M'nnt( ndeiit. An haeolo^n ,il 
Sinvcv 1919, Cunitor PinMinial , Museum, 
Ian know, 1912, Siiiiei int( n<l( nt of XkIi.mm)- 
lojtV m Kashmn (on deput.itaim) 1911-17, 
Supdt 7\r(h<i('ok»m(al SuiNev ot India 1917- 
192"» , l)('iiutv Dm ( toi -(J( nei al ol Aich.no- 
loUV I92r»-I95{i, Dircct.or-Oenei.d ot Aidi.ieo- 
lottv in Imha 19 51. PnJdu nt ’ (1) C.ita- 
loeueol M'is(>um of ArchaeoloeN at S.iin.ith, 
( 2 ) Oindc to till' Piiiddlmt, 15uim Sai nat h , 
(.5) cont nbiited t\N(» diapters to Sn John 
Maisli.ills Mohanjod.iio and the Indus CimIi 
s.itioii, (1) Annu.il Hejxiit Aidi.mdoim al 
Sur\c\ ol India lot 1920 - ;o .md .miiu.il 
repolts ot Cmle OlIlM's, (.1) tontllbuted 
in.inv art u les t o puhln .iTions id t In Depai t nn nt 
and other learned louinais ((») «\(a\ated 
mauN am lent sitts m Jndi.i im hiding 
tlrsl SN stem.it ic c\])loiation of ll.u.ippa 
in the Punj.ih heloie Molianiodaio ^N.ls 
disioM'H-d Addn’s', . JNo 11, Akb.u Jtoad, 
JSew Delhi 

SATLANA, Bis HioiiNrss IUja Sahib Bharat 
DHAllMA NIDUI DlLEEP SINGH BAHADUR OF 
b. IS March 1S91. Succeed cd tliediadi, 14 Jul) 
1919. m. liist to the d. of 11. B. the Ma- 
harawafc of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Ilawat of Meja in Udai- 
pur. Edne.: Mayo College, Aimer, S.iinte 11 
gun*’. Vico President All-India Ksliatiiya 
Maliasabha, President of Bharat Dhsirma 
Mnhainandal , Benares and t he Kui u kslietra 
llestoratiou Society. Addiess: Sailana, 
C. 1, 


SAIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, KHAN BAHADUR, 
M.L.C., Retireil I)y. Commissioner, Akola 
(Berar). fr. 1864. Edue. : St. Francis do Sale's, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner’s OfiQce, 
Ho.shangaha»l ; F.xtra Asstt. Commissioner ; 
By. Commissioner, A kola ( Berar), 1919-1921; 
By. Commissioner, Yeotmal; Per. Asstt. to 
Commissioner of Berar in C. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, Berar; President of many 
Municipalities and District Bourds; Berar 
Mahomedan repreaenlative in 0. P. Council 
Addrehs : Akola. 

SATVIB MUHVMMAB IinsSVlN, KilAN 
PiAIHImh;, 15 \ , 15 b, h. 1.S7.5. Ednc • Patna 
Colleno juid 15 N. College Began as a 
jile.idcr in Puli.ir S.iiill in 1.89(5 .md hcc.imo 
a \.ikil (d the Call utt.i High Coiiit and 
puned the DM nil 15.ii, P.itiia in 19(18; 
in 1921 a}»point(Hl ({oveinmeut J’lcader at 
I’.itn.i , in 192,'> liecame Vdvouiite ot i’atna 
High Coiiit ami h.is been Moml)cr of Bihar 
an<J Oiihsa beniskituo Coum iJ since 1921; 
hud bci n Mimimpal t ominissionci of tlie 
I’.ilna City Mnmcipalitv fiom 1912 23 and 
Mombci id till P.o.ml of Sci oml.u v iMliication 
for .scNcral jcais Memhci of Jhitna District 
ito.ud and I’nNKlcnt, M.-idnis.i lOvamination 
Bo.iid. Was co-opted a nmmlK ‘1 of tho Civil 
Jnstii c Commitlei' Address J’atna. 

SAKLATVALA, Sru NOWROJI Bapuji, K1. 
(19 5 5), (J. I. E. (1923>, .1 P , Chairman, 'I’ata 
Sons, 14(1 b 10 Sept 1875, m. Q()olbal,t/. of 
Mr. Bormasji S Batlivala. Educ.: at 
St. Xavici’s vJollcgc. Chairman, Bombay 
Millowuers* Association 1016 ; Employers* 
Delegate from India to tho International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1921 ; Member, 
Legi.sUlivc Assembly ; representing Bombay 
Millowners’ Assoei.ation, 1922. AddrehS : 
Bombay Bouse, Foil, Bombay, 

SAKl-ATYALA, SoRAiui D 0 RV 1 UJ,M L (' , B.A., 
.1 P . Diicc1or,Tat.i Sons Ltd b March 1879, 
jn. Moherhai (/. ot kite Major Divoilia, l.M. 
S , Educ. at St. XavK'r’s College ; (Jh.iirinan, 
Bomi>.(\ Millowneis’ AssociaDon, 1924 Vieo- 
Presideiit, Indian Cimtral Colton Committee. 
1929-{() and 19 59- 51 , FIcded Member, 
P.umb.iv beg Ciumcii. i(‘pfi"'('ut mg Millow'iims’ 
Assoi Ml Kin, J5umb.i\ (\iig 19 51) Pntdirnt ttus 
IhsloiN (d Miiiiiwni ir>' \s>(i( i.il Kin, Bombay, 
di/i/o'ss Biimb.iN Bouse, tori, Boinh.iy. 

SAbTFB, M VK’oi.M GuRNi.N . P, Oxon 1910; 
M \, 1 9 5 5 , I b .s , Piimipal, Duly College^ 
ItidoK b 19 May bsS7 Educ Chelh ribarri 
(’ollege .md 111 ithiid Colli ge, Oxloid M.isler 
.it Wimliistii College, 1911 Jn Indian 
Fdm.itKinal SiiNue sinti' 1913 (beat War 
Limit. (T (.'.ipt ), 12th Bengal Cavalry; 
MisopolumM 1917-19, Assidani Master at 
Alt cbison Colli ge l/ahoie 1929-2.5 Addtcx.'s : 
Daly (’ollige, Indore, (Vntial India. 

SAMAI-BA8, Lalubhai— see Lalubhai. 

SAMIULLAB KB AN, M., B.A., LL B , High 
Court Pleader. Vicc-Piesidcnt, Government 
Press Employees’ Union, (1929-1939) b 1880, 
m Miss Irasunnisa A. .Talil. Educ.: M.A.O, 
College, Aligarh, Worked on many war com- 
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mittees during tbo war; Sccy., Prov. Khilafat 
Cioinmittee, C.P. 1020-24; Sccy., Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923); end 1031-32 
and its General Secretary since 1032. Vice- 
Presdt., Nagpur Municipal Commlttei*, 
1021-28 ; one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start; was Member, All- 
India Congress (Committee and tiie Central 
Khilafat Ckmimittee from 1021-23; nun-co- 
operated from practice from 19il-23; a 
ineml)er of Swaraj party. Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1024-20. Whip of the Swaraj 
Party in the Legislative Assembly, 1025, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, District liar Association, 
Nagpur 1027-32. President, Hallway Mail 
Service Association (Branch) Nagpur, (1926). 
President, Nagpur Municipal ('oinmltteo, 
since 1932. Address: Sadai Bazar, Nagpur, 
C.P. 

8AMTHAB,*’H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Dbo, Maharaja of, K.C.I.E. b , 8 Nov. 
1865. 8 , 1806. Address : Samthar, Bundel- 
khand. 

SANKAllANAHAYANA Ayyar, S., M.A., 
B.L., Advocate, Tinnevelly. ft. 14 May 1806. 
Edtic : Presidency (3oll., Madras* Ijaw Oollcges, 
Madras and Trivandrum. Graduated in Arts 
1020, and in Law 1922. m. Hukmani Ammal 
of KLodangudi, Tanj. Dist. (1926) 
Zamindar of Sankaranagar and Nnyina- 
ragaram, Tinncvidly District. i*roprlctor 
of Kayatar Estate, Tinnevelly Digt.; 
Winner of S.P.C.A. Gold Medal 1920. Special 
Lecturer, Elementary Teachers’ Confee. at 
Tinnevelly, 1923. Chairman of the Eeception 
Committee, first Tinnevelly Postmen’s Confee., 
1024. Witness, Tamil TJniverslty Committee, 
1027 ; Author of several articles on Meta- 

f ihysics, Law and Education, as ” Do Finite 
ndividuals have a Substantive or an Adjecti- 
val Mode of Being,” “Maintenance to a 
widow — Quantum md Style of Life,” “The 
Necessity for a Conscience Clause in Indian 
Educational Institutions,” etc. Has contri- 
buted much to public discussion on the 
Madras Univ. Act, Madras Hindu Beligious 
Endowments Act, and other enactments of 
the legislature. Address: Zamindar of 
Sankaranagar, Vannarpet, Tinnevelly. 

SA PBU, Sir Tej Bahadur, M. a., LL.D.,E. 0.8.1. 
;1928), P.C. b . 8 Deo. 1876. Educ. : Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1896-1926 ; Member, tJ.P. Leg. Coun- 
cil, 1013-16; Member, Imperial Leg. Coun- 
cil, 1016-20 ; Member, Lord Southborough's 
Functions Committee, 1918-1019; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selborne's Committee 
in London, 1010 ; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1017) ; Presdt., U.P. Poli- 
tical Confee., 1014; Presdt.,U.P. Social Confee. 
(1918); Presdt., U.P. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1910-1020; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate ; Law Member of the 
Governor- General’s Executive Council, re- 
tired (1922). Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference In London (1028); presided over the 
All-India Liberal Federation, Poona (1923); 


Member of the Beforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924. Publications .’has contributed frequently 
to the press on political, social and legal topics ; 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal, 1004-1917. 
Address: 19. Albert Boad, Allahabad. 

SABDAB GHOUS BAKSH KHAN BAI3ANI. 
Sir, K.C.I.E.. premier Chief of Sarawans. 
Baluchistan. 

SAllKAR. sm, Jadunath, Kt., C.I.E., M.L.C. 
(Bengal, 1929-32), M.A., (English Gold 
Medal), Premchaiid Boychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Medal). Hon, Member of Boyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923) ; 
Member of the Indian Hist. Record Comn.. 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist (Bom- 
Br. R.A.8.) Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Univer- 
sity 1926-28 ; Indian Educational Service 
(ret.) b. 10 December 1870. m. Eadambini 
Chaudhuri. Educ. Presidency Coll., Cal- 
cutta. Some time Univ. Professor of 
Modern Jmlian History, Hindu University 
of Benares (1917-19). Sir W. Meyer Lecturer, 
Madras University (1928). Reader in 
Indian History, Patna University (1920-1922 
and 1 932). Publications : India of .\.urangzeb ; 
Statistics, Topograpliy and Roads (1901) ; 
History of Aurangzib, 5 Vols.; Shivaji and 
His Times: Mughal Administration; Studies 
in Mughal India; Anecdotes of Aurangzeb ; 
Chaitanya ; His Life and Teachings ; Econo- 
mics of British India; India Through the 
Ages; Fall of the Mughal Empire; L, 2 Vols. 
Edited and coutinuod W. Irvine’s Later 
Maghah 2 Vols. Address: Auckland Road 
Daijooliug. 

SAHMA, S. K., B.A., B.L., Vakil b. 4 April 
1880. Educ: S. P. G. College, Trlchinopoly. 
Founded the Wednesday Retnew in 1905 and 
Asstt. Editor till 1917. Asstt. Editor and lea- 
der writer, Indu Praknsh, Bombay, 1906-07 ; 
Leader-writer to the Madras standard in 1911- 
12; Witness, Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance (1919) and Indian Tax- 
ation Inquiry Committee (1924), and Special 
l*ul)lle Proseeutor to the Pudu Kotah Darbar 
ill-charge of tlic Coiispirai’y case in 1931 and 
1932. Puhlivations : “ Monetary Problems,” 
“ A Note on the Rise of Prices In India,” 
“ The E X c li a n g c Crisis ”, “ Towards 

Swaraj,” “ l^conomic Nationalism ” and 
“ Pajx'rs on Currency anil the Ri'serve Bank 
for India”. Address : Teppakulam, P.O. 
Trlchinopoly. 

SARVADHIKARV, Sm DBVA Prasad, Kt., 
C.T.K., C.B.E,, M.A., B.L. (Calcutta), LL.D. 
(Aberdeen), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Suriratna 
(Navadwnp), Vidyaratnakar (Dacca), Vidya 
Sudhakar (Bhattapalli), Bangaratna 

(Benares), Jnan Sindhu (Purl). Advocate and 
Solicitor. Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Benares, Dacca and Delhi Universities; Dean , 
Faculty of Law and late Vice-Clian. and Dean; 
Faculty of Arts, Calcutta Univ. ; late Mem. 
of Council of State, late member of Indian 
Legislative Assembly, and Bengal Council, b. 
1802. m. 1883, Nagendranandini. 2 s . Nirpial 
(B.L.) and Nikhel (M.B.) and 3 d. Nalini, 
Nihar and Niraja. Educ.: Ramsheshwar- 
pore, Sanskrit College, Hare and Howrah 
Schools: Presidency College, Calcutta. For 
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acveral years Mem. of Mun. Corpa. of 
Calcutta ; Mem. of Imp. Lib. Vice-President, 
Calcutta notary Club, W.M. Lodge Anchor, 
and ]Ioi)c. Trustee, ]mp. Museum ; Pres., 
various literary, social and philanthropic 
societies and l*reside,nt, Calcutta Licensing 
Board ; Calcutta Tcmperanc.c Federation, 
Antl-Smoking Society “The Befuge”; Calcutta, 
University Corps Committee. Incorporated 
Society of Law; Vice-President, Indian Associa- 
tion and National Council of Education, 
Sahitya Parlshad, Asiatic Society, and 
President, Calcutta University Institute, 
Late Mem. Lytton Com. (Lond.) and Paddison 
Com. (South Afriwi) Bepresentfitive of India 
Government on the licague of Nations, 
Geneva. Has travelled much all over 
India, Europe and South Africa, Twke 
represented Calcutta Univ. at the Congress of 
the Univ. of the Empire, held in England. 
Hon Meiiibi'r, Jtonihav Tticorpornfed Law 
Society: Chaiirnan, Bharat Insiiranr** Co ,Lfd , 
Calcutta,; ('hairman, Bliai.iti Cotton Mills, 
(’alcutia Publications Notes and Extracts,’* 
“ Three Mouths in Europi*,’’ “ Prabash Patra,” 
Travels in Soutli Africa, Smiriti Th'kha. 
'rravcls in (Jcncv.i, Saiiatani, Thoiuilits 
and Problem, lMias(*s in I’liblic Jalc 
Address: IVasadpiir, 20, Suri Lane, Calcutta. 

SASTIU, The Ht. Hon. V, S. Sriniv\sa, 
P.O. 1921 ; C.H. (1930). h. Sept. 22, 18()9. 
Educ • at Kumbhakouam. Started life as a 
School-master ; joined tlie Servants ot India 
Society ill 1907 ; succeeded the late Mr. O. Iv. 
Gokhale in its Prcsidentslup in 1915 ; Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1913-10; elected 
from Madras Jh-esidency to Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918 ; 
Member, Soiithborough Committee ; gave evi- 
dence Ixdorc Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian lleform Bill, 1919 ; servoil on 
Indian Hallway (Joinmittee- ; represented 
India at Imperial Confec., 1921, ami at tlio 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confcc. on tlie reduction 
of naval armament during the same year 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of Ixmdon, 1921; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presoiilative of Government of India, 1922 ; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921. 
delivered the Kumala Lectures to the Calcutta 
University <m the “ Rights and Duties of 
Indian Citizenship ’* since published in book 
form. High (Commissioner for India in South 
Africa 1927-29 ; Member, Royal Coininissioii 
on Labour 192tL Address : Servants ol Jmlia 
Society, Bombay or Poona. 


SAUNDERS, THE Rtoht Rkv (’harlks John 
GouEREY, M.A., Bishop of Lucknow b. 15th 
Feb. 1888. rn Mildred Roluiison Jlelibleth- 
waite ; one s. and two daughters. Educ : 
Mereliant Taylors’ Sehool. Ijoiidoti : Seliolar 
of St. John’s College, ()\|ord, (Uidilesoii 
College, Oxon Deacon 1910, Priest 1911, 
Diocese of Lucknow , S.P.G. Mission, Cawn- 
pore, 1911-16 , Indian Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, Chaplain, 1917, at Roorkee, 17, Cawn- 
pore, 1918 ; Chakrata, 1921 ; Staff Chaplain, 


Army Headquarters, India 921*24 ; Metro- 
politan’s Chaiilaiii, Calcutta, 1925-1928 ; 
Bishop of Lucknow 1928. Address : Bishop’s 
Lodge, Allahabad. 

SAUNDERS, COLONBli MAOAN, D.S.O., Offg. 
Dirootor, Military Operations, Army Head- 

S uarters, India. 6. 9 Nov. 188*1. m. Marjory. 

. ot Franois Bacon. Educ. : Malvern College ; 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 
Capt., 1912: Major, 1918; Bt..Lieut.-Gol., 
lOiO; Col. 1923, in India till 1914, except for 
a year In Russia; Staff Capt.,2ad Royal Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operations In Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp; Operations In Gallipoli, 
10L5, from Ist landing to evacuation ; G.B.O. 
3 in Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig- Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; Opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1017-18 ; G.S.O. 
2 and Int'dligeiice Officer with Major-Gen. 
Dunstervillc's Mission through N. W. Persia 
to the Caucasus. 1918; G.S.O. 1, Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Saionlln Force, 1919 
(wounded, dcBpntolies five times, D.B.O. 
Bt.-Lt.-Col.); P.8.C. Camberloy, 1920 ; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 . 
D.D.M.L, Army Headquarters 1 924-29. 
Address: General Staff, Army Headquarters 
(India). Simla. 

SAWANTWADL M \.I 0 R His llKillNKSS RajE 
siiRi Sir Khkm s\want Bhonsle Bahadpr, 
KC.SJ, (1934). h. Aug. 20ih 
1897 m. PiinccsH Slin Lnkshini Devi of 
Barodn, s. Yuvraj Sliiwram Sawaiit. Educ.: 
Malvern College, lOiigland Served iii the Great 
War at Mesojiotamia from Oct. 1917 to 
March 1919 ; attached as Hon. Oflicer to 4/5ih 
Maliratta Liglit Infantry. Address : 
Saw’untwadi. 

BAYED MOHAMAD, Sahilizada Sir, Mohr Shah 
Nawab ; Member, Council of State. Elected 
Mciiilier of tile I’linj.ib Legislative Council at 
llu* age of 25 , elected twice as member of the 
Council of State ; A delegate to the Round 
Table (Jonicrcnce Address. Jalal, Pui Sharif, 
Jhclum District, Punjab, 

SCHOFIELD. Alfred, B Sc (Ecou). His 
Majesty’s Trade CoiumissKUK'r, Calcutta, h. 
IHHP in Gladys Eleanor, d of A E. Ifawkcs, 
Burlon-on-'rrcnt Educ ManchcHf('r School 
I ot (’omnicicc, and nniv<'rsity ot London. In 
businc'«s III Manchester, 191)9-12, Lecturer in 
K<oi)oiuies, i.cuidon (’ouiity ConiK il, 1912-14; 
servtMi with Britisli Exiieditioiiary Forc«», 
191 V 18 , Lecturer 111 EioiiouiiiH etc to Ban- 
kc'is’ Institute, 1919-20, appointed to Inland 
Itc'Vcuiue Dc [lurtmc'ut, LoiicIcmi, 1921-23 and 
Dc'part iiu'iit, ol Oveuseas 'Fradc*, 1923-1930. 
Pabhcufions " Routine* ot Conime*ree ’’ and 
•• Comiiie*r( lal Piaetiec”. Address: Bengal 
Club, Cakutta. 

SCO’J’T, John Gordon Cameron, M.A. (Cantab), 
Media-val and Modern Language*' Tripos 
(1911), Principal, Prince of Wak*8’s Royal 
liidi.iu Militaiy College, Deiiru Dun. b. 
14 Maicli I8M8. m. to Andiey, youngest 
d. ot Colonel J. Scully. Educ : Marlborough 
College, and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to the Cliief’s College Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912; 
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Assistant Mastci, Daly Tinlons 11)12; 

Prinfli)al, Drinco ol VValoh’s Jtoyal Indiun 
Military C'oll<!}j;c, Octobt-r 11)21. Address. 
Prince of Wales’s It.l.M. College, Dulira Dun, 
U.I\ 

SCltOOPE, AiiTumi Edoau, D.A. (1903) 
and Seholai, Dublin Cmvi r-.itv (1 902) High 
Couit Judge, J’atna b 24 .)aniiai\ JHSl. 
r/i .hidith Agatha Ifunvood. Jidur (3(>iigo* 
wes Wood (iolirge and 'rnmtv College, Dublin. 
District and Sessions .1 ml ge, Jiihar and Ojissa, 
1912-1922; Itegistiai, High Coiiit, J’atiia , 
Judicial Soerutaiv and Legal hem cm bran cor 
to (h)voinmcnt of Jhliai. Address Patna, 
E.I.ll. 

SEAL, Sm liUAJKNDRANATII, Kt., M.A., Pli. 
Ji., D.So., Viec-Ciiaiicclloi , Mysoie Univer- 
sity, 1920-30 ; ]*ioi of Mental and 
Moral Science, ('alcutla llniv , 1914-1920 
Extia Mombei of (Council, JM\soie (Jnvetnmcnt 
1925-20 b. 3 Seiit 1894 Kdnc . (Icn Assem- 
bly's Institution, Calcutta University* Del,, 
Orientalist (longiess, Itonie, 1899; opened 
discussion at 1st Univ. Paces Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921 ; Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Umv. lleg , 1905; 
Cliairman, Mysoio Constitutional lief onus 
Committee, 1922-23 • Author of New Ehsays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co-ctlicjcntR of Num- 
bers; Comparative Studies iii Vaishiiavlsm 
and Christianity, llaco Oiigius, etc. Address: 
98, Laiisdownc Hoad, Calcutta. 

SEN, JiTBNDRANATn, M.A. ; Calcutta Univ. 
Sen. Prof, of Phy. Sc., City Coll., since 1903. 

1876. w. 1899, yiV/uc : Hindu Sch. ;l*redi- 
doncY (!oll. ; City Coll, and Sc. Assoc .Calcutta 
PubHcUions: Elementary VVa\e Theory of 
Light and oitur gmali books. Address: 
City CJollege. lOJ/J, Amherst Stieet, Calcutta. 

SETA LVAD, SIR CHIMANhATill AKILAL, K.C.I.E., 
(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Coint, Hombay. 
il». July 1860. m. Krishiiagavn, d. ol Nurbheram 
Kuglinathdas, Covt Pleader, Ahmcdabad. 
Kdiic.: Elphiuslone College, Jioinhay. 
Pleader, High (\)urt, Hombay; Admiittd ns 
Advoejite, Uigli (Joint ; Member, Soiitiiboiougli 
llcfoiiiis Committee, 1918; Member, lluiitei j 
(Committee, 1919; Additional Judge, Hombav 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, E.veeidivc Coimeil 
ol Covernor of Hombav, Jail. 1921 to June 
1023; and Vice-Chaiieellor Hombay University 
1917-1929. Arfdrm ; Sctalvad Hoad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

SETA LVAD, RAO BAHADUR CnUNIT.At IlARl- 
LAL, C.T.E., Kar.-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Hombay. Adiress: 
Bombay. 

SETH Kvja nisiiESin\Af< Dwal, H\i 
Hahadpr H Sc , MU(\ ECS. 
(London), M.H A.S. (Uoiidoii), Tahiqd.ir 
of Mui'/.uddmpur Kdnr. • at ('anning 
College, Lueknow. ]\reml»ei of tiie Hoard of 
High Sehool and Intt'rmediato Education 
U. 1’.: Member of the Couit of Lucknow 
University ; President of tlic Hoard of Trustees 
of Seth Jui Dayul High Sclioul Hiswan ; 
Member of tlio ’managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdars ’ School, Lucknow ; Trustee of 
Raja llaghubar Dayal High school, Sltapur; 


Member of the P.ourd of Agriculture; Ua P? 
Member of U. P. Cattle-breeding Committee ; 
Member of U. P. Agricultural Hescarch 
Committee ; Member of the Court of Wards 
Advif-ory Committee, Situpur ; Member of the 
]5\eeiitive (Jonimittee of Hiitish Tiidiaii Asso- 
ei.ition ot Diidli , Member of the United Piovin- 
ees JiCgislative (ionmil as one of the leprescn- 
tativesof IhiUsh Indian Association of Oudh; 
Member ot U P. Einancc Committee, 1928-29 , 
Member of U. 1* Simon (Jonimittce, Delegate 
t<» tlie Indian Hound Table (.Conference in 
J.oiHlon ; l‘l^^l<lt“nt ottlie All-lmlia Kshattaiya 
ConleieiKO at Laboie.Jlony Special Magis- 
tiat( (iaxe cvidciM (• Ixdorc t J k* Indi.in Ta\a- 
li<»n Emjuuy Committee m 1925 Addicts: 
Kolra, Hiswan Distiiet SitajUir, Oudh. 

SETIINA, The Hon. Sir Phiroze Cursetjee, 
Kt , H.A., J.P.,().ll.E.(l918);Member,CouneiI 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 1866. Alanager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Central Hank of India, l.td.; Member, 
Ihunb.iy Mumcip.il Coi iioiation ; Past 
President, Homb.iy Muiiuaiial Corpoiation 
and Indian Merehants’ (liamber Address : 
Canada Building, Hornby Hoad, P>ombay. 

SETUHATNAM 1YEK,M. H., h. 2nd January 
1888. Ednc . National High School and 
St. Joseph’s College, Tiiclnnopoly. Was 
nominated j’resulcnt of the I’aluk iJoard, 
Karur ; was elected J 'resident ot the Taliika 
Hoard, Kulitalai; elected Piesident ot the 
Tricliiuopolv Di^t Ihiard ; elected Ihesideiit 
ot the Tiiclimoiioly Distnct Educational 
CoimcIl. Assistant ' Societal V ot the Tiichi- 
iiojiDly National College and Hon. Assistant 
Hegistiar, Co-operative Societies, I'richi- 
nopolv Di.st, elected member ot tlu' Madias 
Legislati\e (Council from 1921; Minister 
foi Development, Madias Covernmenl,. 
Address Boa Hab, Eldams Hoad, 'J'c>naiii- 
pet, Mivdras. 

SKWEUL. UounuT Ukurskord Smmopu, 
lilia T -CoboM'Mi Inili.iii Medual Siiiue 
M \, S<' D (Cantab), ('I U (1933) 

EKS, (193. »-.> I) , It adi 1 of the John 
Miiriay Oc eanogi.ij)bi( I'Apedit i<»ii to 
tlie Ai.ibi.m St <1 b .51b Maitb ISSi) 
m Doiotby d td William De.ui td Cbicbest-ei 
(<le( eased) Educ ' Wt'ymt.iith Ctdlegt , 
Cliiist 'sCollege, Cambiidgt , St HaitboJonu w’s 
Hospital, Uondtm Knteied I M.S in Ei'b , 
191)8; SiHgeon-xXatiiiahst to the Mai me 
Sm\e\ ot Imlia, ItllO, Medical Olheer 23id 
Sikh Pioneeis, J911-1S (mentioned in dt'S- 
pafehes), Ollg Slipt'l Uit eiidt'Ut, Zoological 
Sui\e\ <d liitlia 1920-21 Snigeon 

Natmahst 1921-2.'), Diiedtn*, Zoological 
SiiiAt'y ot Jiidia, 1925 -.j 3, Eellow and 
Past Piesidt'iit t)t the Asiatu Society 
t)t Itengal , Awardetl Heikeley Mtuno- 
rial Medal b> tin* A S.H in 1932; Past 
Piesident ol Indian Science (Jongicss, (1931) ; 
PublieutioHs ■ Niimcious papers on Zoology 
and Oee.anographv. Adihe'is 18, Barrow 
Hoad, Cambiitlgt* 

SHADI LAL, sir, M.A. (Punjab), 1895, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C.L. Hon. (Oxford) 
1899; Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 
1896 ; Arden Law Scholar (Gray*8 Inn.) 
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1899 ; Honoursman of Council of Legal 
JEiducation, 1899 ; Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899 , appoint^'cl Memlier 
of the Piivv Council, b Mav 1874. 
Bduc . at Covt ('oil, Lalmo', lUlliol (’(»n , 
Oxford I'l.ictiscd afc tho J5ar 1H99-I9.‘n 
Olfli .ludi/i', ('hul Comt, J9Ki and 

1911; J’«‘iHK)nont .Ind^a*, 1917; .hulgc, llujli 
Coint, Lahoic, 1919, Clint .lu^lnv. May, 
]9"2()-19;>l Ki< rt('d 1)N Pmh|.i 1> Um^t'lsll^ to 
the liO^ CouiKil in 1910.111(11912 I’cIIow 
and S\ndic, Piiniab Ciiuci '-il v. riihfirahnns 
Ji(‘(luH “< on J‘ii\at<‘ jttli I fntnni.il haw, 
CoinnH'iit.ii i(“^ on the I’mijali Mnni.ilion of 
Land Act and Punjab Piocniptam A(t, etc. 
Addresfi : Jjondoii. 

SllATI IMUlIAALMAl) SCLAIIVIAV. Thk 
Hon’ulf Sill, Kt (1929), \ (Cantab), 

Mil) (hiibbnand \ buai b), I>.ii iHt i -at -baw 
b :j Feb 188(5 m ]\l.ii|b(Mil F.itnnali I U mini 
EiIho Miiy ('('iitr.il Collet'. Allab.ibad . 
CliMsCs College, Cainbiiduc , Tiinilv Cdtuc, 
Dublin. Par lioni i\lid(ll(‘ 'I’cinpt' Aibhrss 
11, FilinonstojK' Hoad, All.tb.ibad. 

SHAHAB-lID-DrN,THE lloN’ULB KiiAN LAIlA- 
OCR. Sir CfLvuniiiu, Kt. (1920) B A , bb Ii , 
Advocate, Ih'.’ji Couit Pn'sidont, Punjab 
Legislative Council; founder ind Proprietor, 
“Jndia Oases, ‘ and *‘(,;iiniinal Law Jouin.il” ; 
Member, Lealslulivo Assemblv for ;t yeaife; 
President, Hfuniclpal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and eleel eal i’ri'sident, Puniab Leyisla- 
tive Coun< d, le-eleeted Pi esident, Punjah L(‘gis- 
lative Council in January 1927 Edur : Govern* 
merit Coll, and Jaiw Coll., laihore Staitcd 
Criminal Law Joiiinal of India in 190 1 
and Indian Cases in 1909 Was hrst 
elected member, Lahore jVfunuipal Com 
mitti'c in 1912 , Picsuleiit ot the Ooipora- 
tion in 1922 Elected membc'i, Punjab Leg 
Council; lO-elccted Pi esident, Laboie Munnu- 
pal (Jomnuttec, 1924. I‘i(blicattom The I’ri- 
iniiial l^aw Journal of India. Indian (\ase 
and two Punjabi poems AddiC'yS ' " A 
Mumtaz”. 0, Duiand lload, Lahoie. 

SHMIPMM, llvTV Dnri:\T T vivid siNun.ir, 
II M \ S vilEU cl. b 7lh ir.iHh 1S7(*. Succeed- 
ed to qadi in 19 52 Pdin.inent s;ilnt<* 9 
gnn.N. A(/(/a,s.s.- Sliali|'Uia, (I’ajjnilana), 

Sir VIKIT, Mahmood 11 vsAy Kuan JIa.ii, Khan 
LviIAPru, Laiidloid, iVlamstiati*, li.iih, Dist 
I’atna, iiiliai and Di issa. (y 1895 m Alu^.imniat 
]Ji)ii Manam-nn-Kisan d ofthclateMr Mimml 
llussiiii. Baiiistci-a(-La\v and Saboidinate 
Judg(', Jhhai and Diissa Ednr at M \ O 
College, Aligaili, r P Was Chaiiman of tho 
Harh Munnipalitv tor IIihh' vcais and Cliaii- 
nian of the Local Board toi tiuee vcai.s. Secy, 
ot the (Vntral Co-opeiative ftank, Baih, 
Diieetor of tho Pioviinial Co-opeiative Bank, 
Biliar and Oiissa ; 31embei ot the Patna 
District Boaid; Jlony. Oiganiser on behalf 
of tho Goveinment* for the (;o-(»peiativo 
Societies, Bihar and Diissa Fainilv enj'oys 
the licieditarv title of “ Khan " from the time 
of Siiali Alam II, Moghul Emjmior, and tho 
family has been granted (onsidorable landed 
projiorties witli 19,9(19 tavalrv and infantry. 
The late Ahmad Ah Khan, his great great- 
grapd-father was the CommandcT-iu-Chief to 


tho Mogul Emperor IVas made a Khan Sahib 
in I <)2 1 and K Iran Bahadur i n 1 921 . Address : 
M.ihmood Gaiden, Baih, District Patna 
Bilui and Oiissa. 

silAKESPEAll, Alexander Blake, C.I.E., 
Merchant ; Sutherland & Co., t^awnpore, 
b, 1873. Ediic. : Berkhampstead. Was 
Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1005-12, Address : Cawnporc. 

sttamsiier siNon, sm sardvr, sardar 
Bahadur, K.CM.E., C.I.E.; Ch. Min., Jlud 
State, b. 1800. Educ, : Julliindur and 

Hoshlarpur U. S. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Served duriiff Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar ,• Ch. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899-1903. Address I 
Sangrur, JInd State. 

sn WK \1l B VU, llATTTWriVPT, BA, C I E , 
(I9.D); Dlfg Controller ot tlie Currency, 
h 29 Scpiember 18S7. m Uma Ikii. 

Hdiu Government Colb'gi', Mangalore ami 
pKsidcncv College, Madias Snjici intend ent, 
Govi'innu'nt of Inula, Finaiiee Di'partment, 
1922-21 “ liidi.iii Audit and '\c(*ounts Service, 
1924; As-ist. SccK'tarv, Govmnment of 
India, Fmaiic" Dcp.iitment, 1921, IJndcr- 
Secictirv, GoveinnuMit ot India Finnneo 
Dc'paitmeiit, 1925 . Depiitv Scciotarv, Gov- 
cimnenl of Indu. Finance Depart iikmiI , 1920; 
Biidgi't OlheiT, Governnn'nt ol India, Finance 
Dciiaitmcnt, 1920-21 , Member, Legislative 
Assemblv, 1927, 1920 ‘ind 1921; Dy, (iontiol- 
I< 1 ot tli< CuiK'iny, P.oinbav. |})2I Secretary, 
Sariswat ( •o]>ciatiV(' Housing Society JJil , 
Boinbav, 1915-19, Pi i sidciit . Kan.iia Saiaswat 
Ass(i< lation, lloinb.iy, 1921-22, President, 
Mabasabba ol Cbitiajnu Saiaswat. s, 1922. 
riddnahoii'- Indian Thought iii Shclh'y and 
T. iinv-.(>ii , 'I’.ili s h(»ni So( u ly , 'I'lic Chitrapui 
Sai.isw.il Dilatory, I'.MJ Addief^s : Delhi 
I and Simla. 

SH \NK.\KSH ASJ’JU, K VlUSINllSHARTRl 

PVNPIT JoTiKU \iiTV\D, “Daivgiia Muk- 
; t.il.mkai ” (M.iv 19’.t) IstronoiiuT, Astro 
, loger and Landloid h 19 Doe 1884. m. Anna 
j Puiivibai, (/ of Vida mill ti Cheiidramadi.vit 
of L.axmeshvvar Miraj Senior. JiUuc.’ Hosarittl 
Taluka Haven, Dhaivvar. Compiler of the 
; Annual Indian (Calendar known as “ ITossrittl 
i Puncharig”; Publisher of the annual genera' 
, jiredictioiis. I*ubliraUons : Annual Indiat 
! Calendar; Bhainmi- Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
1 tieatibP on Astrology), Kalachandiifca it 
, Saiiskiit, Sanhita Tajak-Saia (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi 
Diivanja lUtnakar in Sanskiit (a treatise or 
Astiologv) ; (. riha llatna ^fala m Sanskrit (ii 
tre lise on Astionoiny), and booklets regard 
mg tlie adminihti dions ot IT. E. Lord Willing 
don, Yiceiov of India and of II E. Lore 
Biahouine, Goxeinorof Botubav, and Llvei 
of Pant lialo-Kundii Maharaj of Bolgaum 
and Slirocmat Paramahansa Va^udcvanain 
Sarasw'ati (Tcrnbe Maliaiaj) Tiie Hrstorv 
ot C.uio])iis (Agasty ) in English Ilistoiy o 
Ursa .Major (S.iptarushi-Malik ) Address 
Haven, Taluka Haven, Dhaiwar Dist. 

SHASTRLPRABiia Dctt, Ph.D. (Kiel), B. 8c 
Litt. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.I 
(Punjab) ; Vidyapagar (Calcutta) ; ShaetW 
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Vachaflpati (Nadia) ; I.E.8. : Principal, 

Bajshahi College ; Sen. Prof, of Mental and 
Moral Phil, in Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 1912- 
1933 ; offR Principal, Hoojihly Govt. 
College, 1927. h, 20 June 1885. Educ : 
UiilverHltleB of I^ahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Parte. Del. to and Sectional PreB. at 4th Int. 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911, 
Head of Dept, of Philosophy, since 1912; 
Calcutta Univ. Jxict. in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912>15 ; Invited to lecture in Unlvenitlos of 
Geneva, Florence and Borne, 1913-14. Visited 
the U. 8. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
Invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yal^ Johns Hop- 
kins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
President at .5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Pubhcaiions 
Several works and articles on philosophical, 
educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects. Address : Bharati-Bliawan, 3, Multan 
Road, Laliore oi Puncipars House, Rajshahi, 
Bengal. 

SHAW, Fkkdkkic John Fiikshwatk , DHo, 
(Lond ); A K C S., F.L.S ; Direchir, Imperial 
Jnstltuti' ot Agricultural Ri'W'arcli b 10 
December 1HH.5 m ('atlienue ( atfery Edttr : 
Holaris School an<l Boyal Colli'ge of Science 
(Lond ) .Toiiied the liulian Agricultural 
Service as suiK*rnurnerary mycohigisf. in 1 910 , 
(Jovt Mycologist, (-oimb.atoie, 1913. Second 
liulierinl Mycologist, 1915 , ImyKTial Kcononuc 
Botanist and Joint Directoi, ihisa Institute, 
liI28-34, Director, Jmpc'rial Institute of 
Agricultural Ues(*arch, 1931 I'ithltralmns, • 
Numerous paix'rs on plant iiathology and 
plant genetics AddreiiS l)<diii. 

SHFJKH, Mah.amapbiiai, C.T E (1931) Mabak- 
UL-Maham Amir. b. 18th October 1901. 
First Class Amir of the .Tunagadh State, holding 
a hereditary Jagir, Educ , at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer ; visited England in 1 913-1 914 with His 
Highness the Nawa > Sahob Entered Juna- 
gadli State Service inl920 as Military Secretary 
to His Highness the Nawab Sahob and 
subsequently was appointwl Piivate Secretary 
to His Highness, and then Huziir Secretary; 
Dewan, Junagadh State, 1923-1932 Iletifcd 
from Junagadh State Service in Febiuary 1932. 
Address: Agatrai, via Keshod, Junagadh 
State. 

SHEPPARD, Samuel Townsend, Ixmdoii 
Correspondent of The Times of India, b 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Bdue.: Bradfleld and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford, in. 1921, Anne, d, of the 
late J. H. Carpenter (died 1 934) Joined the 
stah of The Times (Loudon) as Secretary to 
the Editor in 1902. Assistant Editor, The 
Times of India, 1 907-1923 ; Editor, 1 923-1932; 
Temporary Capt. in the Army, 1917-18, em- 
ployed on the staff of Bombay Brigade, 
Corresponding Member, Indian Historical 
Records Commission. Publications: Contri- 
buted to The Times History of the War in 
South Africa. “The Byculla Club * a history” 
“ Bombay Place-names and Street-names,” 
“A History of the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles” and “ Bombay." Address : The Times 
of India, Salisbury Square, Street, 


SHIB Shekharerwae Ray, The Hon. Kumar, 
B.A., M.L.C., Minister, Government of Ben- 
gal. b. 4th December 1887. m. to Annapurna 
Devi, d. f { Rai S. N. Majumdar Bahadur of 
Bhagalpui. Kduc.* Central Hindu College, 
Benares and graduated from the University 
of Allahabad. Is the eldest s. of Raja Sasi 
Shekhareswar Ray Bahadur of Tahirpur, 
Bengal, elt*cted member of Rajshahi District 
Board (1915) ; elected member, Bengal 
Legis. Council 1916 by the Landholders of 
Rajshahi Division; re-eleetod to Council by 
the same l»ody In 1920, 1923 and 1929. Ap- 
pointed senior Ciiairman of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1924 and became its 
first elected President in 1925. Has served 
on numerous ofiicial Committees and lias been 
Vice-President of the Bntisli Indian Associa- 
tion, and President, Bengal Hindu Conference. 
Appointed Minister, Government of Bengal, 
1929 Address: P. O. Tahirpur, District 
Rujsbaiil. 

SHILLIDY, George Alexander, C.T.E. (1931), 
King’s Police Medal (1922) ; Deputy InB]^ctor- 
General ot Polu^e (!. 1 1)., Poona, h. 7tli 

March 1886 m to Mabel Catherine, d.of Kobt 
Steven, J P., Bainbill, Dundee, Educ: Cam- 
bell ( 'ollege, Belfast, Ireland. Joined Indian 
Police in 1906 as Asst Superintendent of 
J*oliee, promoted Dlstiiet Supeiiutendent ot 
Police 1916, and Deputy Inspector- General of 
Police in 1932. Address . Poona. 

8HIRRAS, George Findlay, M.A., Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, b. Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885. m. 1911, Amy Zara, e.d. of 
late George MeWatters, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice; two s. Educ: Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen; University ot Aber- 
deen; University Prizeman in Economics; 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-13; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee: 
on special duty in office of D.P.I., Bengal, 
1913-14; Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Cslcutta University, 1014; Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confee., 
London, on behalf of Govt, of India, Dec. 
1010- Feb. 1920 ; on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920 ; attached international Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington. 
Boston and New York, 1926 ; Hon. Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920; Major. 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches); 
T.A. Reserve Regimental List, 1921 ; Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-25 ; formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India ; Member. 
Bombay Legislative Council; Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the Univ. ot 
Bombay. Publications: Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry; Indian 
Finance and Banking, 3rd Impression, 1920, 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Sliver 
1920 ; The Science of Public Finance, 
(lifRc^Uap^ 3r<i| Edition), TaRahle GapacUy 
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and the Burden of Taxation and Public Debt 
(1025) ; Tiie Future of Gold and Indian Cur- 
rency Eeform (Economic Journal, June 1927); 
A Central Bank for India, (Econ. Journal, 
Dec. 1927; Gold and Briiiah Capital in India 
(Econ. Journal, Dec. 1929); Financial Beform 
and the Indian Statutory Commisaion (Econ. 
Journal, Sept. 1930) ; The* lie-adjustment 
of Central and Provincial Finance in Federal 
Constitutions (Economical, Political, Contem- 
poranea-Padiia, 1930). “Poverty and 
KlndrtKi Economic Problems in India" 
iCalcutta Gnvcniinent of India Central 
Publicatum Hraiu ii (I!n2), Th(* Population 
Problnn ot India (KcimoinK .Toiiriial Manh 
1933), Tho Hank ot India (Keononve 

.Tournal .Imu' 1934 ) Gold and FumkIi Monetary 
Poli<‘y ; arti(l('s on tinaive and Indian Tr.ide 
<'tc. Atldre't'i Gupirat Collestc, Aljmednbail 


SHUJAIIDDTN, Du KHALIFA M.A. (Punjabi. 
B.A , LL B (Cambridge), LL D. (Dublin) ; 
Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln's Inn), b. 27 Septr. 
1887. Educ. Central Model School, Ijihore, 
Islamla and Government (Villeges, Lahore, 
Jesus College and Fitzwilliam Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Trinity College, Dublin. Hon. Prof, 
of English Literature, Islamla Coll., Lahore, 
1900-1908 ; lecturer, Univer.sity Iaw Coll , 
Lahore, 1917-1919; Member, Punjab Text 
Book Committee, 1910-1925 ; Fellow. l*unjab 
Unlv. since 1917 ; Member of the Syndicate 
of the Unlv. since 1921 ; Member, Academic 
Council, since 1023; Hon. Secretary, Islamla 
<'ol1(‘ge, liahon*, siin’c 1921; Hon Sooy , 
lbinj.il) Mnsliin IMniational Conl’cK ne«‘, 
l.aliore, sin<*t> 1922, Hon Seendari . 

Piiiij.ib Muslim J.<‘agii<‘, since 1919, 

Member ol Conned, All India Muslim 

l^migue , Meinbei, F\e<utive Hoard 
All-India MiiHliin Coidi'nnn (* , Munn 
(^)inmissioner, lialiore, 1 927-1 9.H Member 
N. W Hly AdMsory Committee, 1929-1930 ' 
President, N W Jlailway aMnshm Kinployees’ 
Assoeiation, President, Punjab Postal Union, 
Member, Har Conneil, High Court, Lahore, 
appeare<i betore tin* ibiiliatneiitan .Foint 

Select Committee in London on bchalt ot flie 
All-lndia Muslim Conferenee Cri.} Addm^ 

5, Temjile Hoad, Lahore. 


SHUTTLEWORTH, Graham Dennison, 
Senior Partner, Croft Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, 5, 17 June 1889. m. Margaret 
imien Anderson (15 March 1917) Educ : 
St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, ('oiumissioiicd 
as 2nd -Lieut, to 2n(l Bn. York and Jvaiiais- 
ter Regt. 1909 ; resigned in 1914 on joining 
Messrs. Croft & Forbes, K\ change Brokers, 
Bombay. Enlisted in Lahore Signal Company as 
* Corpl. Despatch rider and jiroceeded to France, 
Aug. 1914 with Ist Indian Expeditionary 
Force. Granted King’s Commission as Captain 
in Middlesex Regt., January 1915 ; demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes. 
Address : “ Waverlcy", Wilderness Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 


SIFTON, SIR James David, K.C.S.I. (1932) ; 

(l»31); C.S.L (1929); C.l.E. (1921 ); 


I.C.S., Governor of Bihar and Orissa (1932). 
b. 17th Apiil, 1878: s. of Thomas Elgood 
Sifton Educ ‘ St. Paul’s School and Mag- 
dalen Coll.. Oxfoid. M A w Harnette May, rf. 
of Thomas William Shettle- two s. two d. I.C.S. 
(1901 ) . served m Bengal to 191 1 Transfeired 
to Hihar and Oiissa; 1912; Maglstiate and 
fkdleetor ot-Shahabad, 1 91 5 Sec. to Govt, in 
Financial and Aliuiicipal D*pt. 1917; D.V. 
Commissioner. Banchi, 1923. Chief Seeietary 
to Govt of Biliarand Orissa. 192.5-27 ; Acting 
Governoi of Hitnii .‘iiid Orissa, 1929 and again 
1930 Meinbci ot Hxeent ive Conneil, Hihar and 
Orissa, J 927-1931 Puhhrattons S»'tf lerneiit 
Repoit of Hazarihagh Distiict; Settlement 
Rep«)it of Paiganas Harahabhnm and Patkum 
in Manbhnm Distnet licrrcntious : Tennis 
and Gob Addrc<^\ Governor's Camp. Hihar 
and Oii.ssa r/u/)s Fast India Cnited S(‘rvieo . 
Bengal Cnitecl Sei Mee, Calculi a 


SlICANDAR HYAT KHAN, THE HoN. 
Captain, Siolar sir, KepiesenlatlM* of the 
Reserve Hank ot India in London. 
h 5 June 1892. Educ: MAO. (Jollege, 
Aligarh and Univ. College, London. During 
War was recruiting ofllcer; commission in 
2-(>7th Punjabis (now 1 /2iul Pmijahis) ; soivod 
on N W.F. and In the third Afghan War. 
Appointeil to Biigado Headqiiarteis Staff; 
was the first Indian to eoininaud a company 
on active sen iee returned to tlie Piinjah J^egls. 
Council by laiulholders constituency; 
non-official member of Police Empilry Com- 
mittee, 1926; Pers. Asst, to Mela Officer 
during Prince ol Walos’ visit ; oleeted by the 
Punjab Coiimdl to the Provincial Simon 
Comaittoo which elected him as its (liairinan; 
was connected with tlio Hoaids of 1 1 Companies 
ImJudng Mossik Owen Hoherts, the Punjab 
Portland (Vmet Co., Wah Stone and Lime 
(Company, Noith India Constructional Kugin- 
eeis and tho Frontier Mining Syndicate; 
apiiointed Revenue Member, Ibiii jab Govern- 
ment, 1929, for three months and became 
permanent Revenue Member in 1930 ; 
appointed to act as Governor, July to 
0< tola r 1 932 ; was again a])j>oint(M| to act as 
GoVfinor, 1.5tii Fr b to 9th June 10t4 M H F , 
1920 K H i: , 1933 Address ,51, L«)Wer 

Mall, Lahore, Wab (Dist ('ainjibellpoie.) 


SIKKIM, Maharaja op, H. H. Maharaja Sib 
Tashi Namqval, K.C.I.E. (1923). b, 26 Oct, 
1893 ; s. of late Afaharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 
gyal, K.C.i.E. of Sikkim, tn. grand-daughter 
of LoiichCD Sholkhang (Regent of Tibi^i) 
Edtic.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. Paul’s Sch., 
Darjeeling. Address: The Palace, Gaugtok, 
Sikkim. 


S1MHA, Dxohab Raohubir ; Zamiiidar and 
Jcgirdar. Educ : Government College, Jab- 
bulpore. Uon. Magte., First Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zainindars for two 
terms; has been elected Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, on behalf of C.P, Zamindars 
Title Bcohar recognised l>y Government-— 
hereditanr distinction. Khas Am Dar- 
bartol H.E. th9 Governor, C, 
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from Arms Act. Is Chairman of the Diatrlet 
Councn and Mrinijor, Vdlape Upli/fc PMW^rd, 
(M*. and HiTtir. Monilxjr of Communication 
Board, C.l*. Publu-atiovs : Hindi Sliastra 
Siddhaiita Sar. Addrchb : Jubbulpore,' 

SIMLA, ARCHBISHOP OF, since 1911, Most Ref. 
Anselm, E. J. Kenealy. fc. 1864. Entd. 
Franciscan Order, 1879; Priobt, 1887. 
Guardian of l^’ranciscans, Crawley, Sussex, 
1890; Minister Provincial foi England, 
190-; first Ibs ioi the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906; elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1907; Dellnltor-Gencral, Rome, 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908. 
Vlsitator-Gcncral, Irish Province, 1010. Ad- 
dress : Archbishop’s House, Simla E. 


SINGH, Lt.-Col. Bawa JIWAN, C.T.E. (1918) 

J M.S. (ret<l.) b. May 6 1800. J'Jdnc.: <»o\ern- 
ment and Medical C’olJegcs, Lahore and SI 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, Londoi - 
.loined l.M.S.,1891 Served in Militarv Depaii- 
ment to 1S96; Civil Surgeon, Meiktlla, IftI 6: 
Sccrotaiy, 1.0. Piisons, with Civil Medical 
AdrnlnistralioTi, Burma, 1807-1890; Sui.dt , 
(Central Jail, Insein, Burma, from 1899 to 1900 
Inspector-Gonl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1010-1012; rnspector-Cenl of Piisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1012-1020; Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Depirtmentg, H.E. II 
The Nizam’s (Jovt., 1020-2.9 ; and Director, 
Medh.il, Sanitaiion and Jail I)ej>t8., H. E. H. 
(he Nizam’s (Jovt., 1023-24, Address: 
Ranchi, Cliota Nagpur. 

SINGH, GAYA Prasad, B.A., ILL, M.L.A , 
Pleader, Miizaflarptir. Ednc,: Muzaftarpur 
and Calcutta. Was a sub-deputy inagistiatc 
and collector for a few voars but lesigned pub- 
sequentJy; now practising as a pleader; nas 
a member of the Muzafarpur Muiiieipal Board , 
of the Suddei Hospital Committee; and of 
the Local Advisory ('ommittcc on Excise ; 
an elected member of the begislative Asseinblv 
since 1021; a Menibei oi the Standing Finance 
Committee since 15)24 ; one ot the founder 
members of the Aero (’lub of India and Burma , 
a member of the GovtTuing Body of the 
Indian Sihool ot Mini's, Diianbad. Pre- 
sided o\er the llith session of All-India 
(including Hurma) Postal and R. M. S., Heliar 
and Orissa l’ro>ineia! Conh ienee at Jluza- 
farpiir in March 15)33, ])resiUed over the 
5th session ol tin* Buiina Provincial 
Kshattiiya Na\ yuvak Sangli in April 1933. 
Piesided o\(M the Punjab PioMinial Depiessed 
Classes Coiitereiiee at Amritsar m Sepli'inber 
1033 ; jm'sided over opt'ning ei'remonv ot All- 
liidla Arts and Ciatts Extdbition held in Delhi 
in Oet 15)3:’); Presidemt ol tin' 12(h session 
of r P ProMiieial Postal and R M.S v'on- 
fereiiH' at Jteiiares in Maidi 15)34 Pubhru- 
tion : “ I’letoiial Kasliimr,” Jddwss .'Muzatfar- 
pnr (Bihar) 

SIN(rl{, Raja Bahadur surj Baksh, O.B.B, 
(1919), I’aliiqdar ot Oudh. b. 15 Sept.1868. m, 
grand-daughter of Raja Oangirain Shah of 
Ivhairigarh (Oudh). Edue. : at Sltapur and 
laieknow. President, British Indian Assocn. 
o| Ttvlutjdars of Oudh from 1027-1930. Member, 


first Leg. Assembly. Piifiliration : “ A Taluqdar 
of the Old School” by “ Heliodorus ” and 
” ArbPralion.” Address: Kamlapur P. O., 
Sltapur Dut. (U.P.). 


SINGH, Kunwar Sir Maharaj, M.A. (Oxford), 
Bar-at 'Law.* C.I.E. Member of the Executive 
Council ot the U. P. Government, 1035. 
b. 17 May 1878, m. to Miss Maya Das, 
d. of the lato Rai Baliadiir Maya Das of 
Ferozepur (l^injab). Educ.: Harrow Hall. 
Coll., Oxford ; Bar.-at-Law, Middle Temple, 
1902. Ent. U.P. (3.S. 15)01; Asst. See. to 
Govt. of India. De|it. of Education, 1911; Mag. 
and Oollr. of Ilamirpur, U. P., 1917 ; Secy, to 
U.P.(Sovt.,1919 , Dv. Secretary, Govt.ot In lia. 
Education Dept., 1020-23. Dy. Commissioner, 
P»ahraieh, 15)23 ; Commissioner, Allahaliad, 
1927, (’ommissionor, Heiuaies, 192S; Allahabad, 
1925) , Cbi« t Minister, .bMlliimr, 15):H, Agent to 
the (JoNelimK'Ilt ol Jlldl.l 111 Soutli AIlK.I 
10.92. PuhlieatinHt : Annual Koi>oit on Co- 
opeiative Cri'dit Societies in the U.P., lOOs- 
1010 Reiiorts on Indian Emigiation to Mami 
tins and Jiiitish Gmana and on Mission 
to East Africa and various contributions to 
till pii'ss Adi/tc^s Secretaiiat, bucknoM 


SINGH, The Hon. Raja Sir Ram pal, K.C.I.E , 
(1916); Member, Council of State; Tanglar 
b. 7 Aug. 1867. m. niece of Thakur Jagamohan 
Singh, lato ’J’aliuidar of Dhanawnn Estate in 
Gouda Dist. Educ.: at Rac Bareili High School 
and M.A.O, College, Aligaih. Picsident-eleet 
of the second U. P. Social Conference liold in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of All-India Social Con- 
ference in 1910, prcshled ovei 5th All-Indn 
Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918; elected 
President, Britisli Indian Association of Oudli 
in 1921 and was ro-olectcd In 1924. Was 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Jvshattriya College, Lucknow ; 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares, of the Board 
of Directors of Mahaluxnii Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Lucknow, also Director of the Allahabad 
Hank; again (‘Ie,etod President, Biitish 
Indian Association, Oudh, 15)31 and w'li^ 

1 Chairman of the Hindu Religious and CJiarit- 
I al)lo Endowments Coinniitteo appointed i>\ 
IT. P. Governnient. I'ubticatwns * Panipldet'' 
entitled ” Taliuplais and tlio liiitish Indian 
Association ” (1,917) and “ ’J'alnqdais and tin 
Amendment of Oudh Rent Law” (1921) and 
contributions to the press on social, political 
and religious topics. Address : Kurri Sudau'i 
Raj, Dist. Rae Bareili, Oudh. 


SINHA, Anugrah Narayan, M.A., BL, 
M.L.A., Zemindar, July 3, 1889. Educ 

Patna and Calcutta. Joined the High 
Couit, Patna, as Vakil ; appeared in the 
famous ‘‘ Burma Case” of the Duraraon 
Raj as junior to Mr. 0. R. Das, Mr. Srlnivass 
Ayengiir andtiie late Sir Ashutosh Mookherji 
joined Non-Co operation Movement 1921 
at present Chairman of Gaya District Boari 
and Member, Council of State, repreaentinj 
Bihar and Orissa; Chairman, ^ceptioi 
Committije of the All-Iudla Untouchiibl 
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Conference held at Patna in 1»2C. PubUca- 
lions : Translated History of Ancient Mag.idha 
from Bengali into ILindi. Address : Villa 
Polawan, P. O. Aurangabad, Dist. Gaya (Bihar 
and Orissa). 

8INHA, Bhcpenora Nauayana, Tl a j a 
Bahadfr (191H), BA (Calc‘iitta), of Nashipiir 
and Zonilndai. i/. lath Nov 18SS m first Rani 
Prom Jvuinan and (»n demise Rani Snrya 
JCnmari. Edttr J'losidem'^ College, (’alcnlta 
Moinl)crof the 1 list Board of Aim bind aba<l toi 
12 years, 1st Class Hon Alagte Ihcsideiit, 
Biitish Indian Association, Vico-Pie.sidciit 
All-lndia Cow Conferoneo Association, Trustee 
of the Indian Mnsenin , President ot the 
India Ait School, elected to the Bengal 
( 'ouncil in 1 92() , elected as a eo-ojited member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission, Member 
of the Finance Committee ; Mcmlier of the 
Public Committee ; Abnuber ot the Revenue 
Committee; Member of the E. B. Railviay 
JjOcal Advisory Coinmlttcc and AI mister to 
the Govt ol P>engal. Rc-eleitcd to the Bengal 
Council 111 B)29, J/cader ol the Landholdeis’ 
])artv in tbe Council. Adt/rm * 54, Gariahat 
Road, liallygiinge, P.t)., Calcutta; or 
Nashipur R,aj[)bati, Nasliipui P.O., Dist. 
Murshidabad, Bengal. 

SlNIfA, Kpmar G \NaANAyp, M. A. (1921); 
M.LA. (1924-1930) ; Hon. Research Scholar 
of the Calcutla Cniversily (1922-23); 
J*roprietor, Srinagar Raj. b. 24 Sept. 
1898. Educ. : at Alonghyr Ziliu School 
(1907-10); Purnea Zilla School, Presidencv 
College (Calcutta): Government Sinskrit 
Coll., Calcutta; and Post-Graduate Depait- 
ment, Calcutta University. Elected to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of (Jieat Britain and 
Ireland in 1921; Asiatic Society of Bengal 
In 1922, Bihar and Orissa Research .Society in 
1924 and to the Fellowship ot the Roval 
Society for the encouragement oi arts, manu- 
facture and coinnierce, etc, in 1923; a 
Cammishioni'i oltho Purnea Aluufdpahty and 
a inembci oi the I'urnca Distrht Board (1924- 
27), President of the Sodal and Religious 
Department ol the Alaithil Saiuniolana , one 
ot the loiindere of the Nath n.ilist Party in 
the Ja’giblative Ahsembly, .loined the Sw.i- 
ra]va Paitv in the Assembly (192.5) Eleeteil 
a Seiretary of the Congress J’aity in the 
Assembly, 192H ; a member ot the Road 
Development Committee and its touiing 
and dratting Sub-(’omniittees, 1927-28. 
Jjfe Aleniliei of the Empire I’ailiamentai \ 
Association, Pie^-ident ol the I’mnea Dlstriit 
Congress (Nmnuiltee (I92r»-I929), i’residcnt 
of tlie Bihai J’roMiuial Jlindn Sabha ; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the All-lndia 
Hindu Sabha, President of the Bihar 
Prov incial E av i S a m m e 1 a n a (1926), 
President of the Bibar ProMJid.il Board of 
the Hindustani Sevadal (lt>29); visited 
Europe 1939-31 ; was in England during 
the first Round T.»lil(' Confrii ih c Alembei 
of Govtrnmg B<Mtv oi tlu Dlianua S.iniaj 
Sanskrit College Alu/.atfarpui , Meinbi'r of 
Bihar Central Reh(*l Committee, 1934 Publna- 
tions : “ The Place of Videha m the Ancient 
and the Mediaeval India ” (read in the second 
Oriental Conference); “ A Note on the J an- 
gola Desa ** ; and *' Discovery of Bengali 
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Dramas in Nepal '' and On some Afaithili 
Dramas of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries" ({iiihhshed in the Journal of 
the Asiitic Society of Bengal); “Is Dha- 
mat religion Buddhism ? " (read in the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras 1924) Joint 
editor of the typical scleelions trim 
Maiihili proposed to bo published by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
“ Barhut Insciiptions" published by the 
Calcutta University In 1926. Address : 
“Srinagar D.irbar," P. O. Srinagar, Dist. 
Purnea (Bihar). 

STMI Sv('n«’iiTP\N vi»v B.m isb r. Firsf i-lccted 
l>V Pi«sid<*nt liuli.m Erg Assembly first 
Indian Finance Membi'r, Rx-Ab'iubcr Execu- 
tive (’omieil, Bibai and Oiissa Govenmient, 
1921-J 926, alsoPi evident of Legisliilive Council, 
1921-22 b 10 Nov 1871, m the late Sriinati 
Radhika, d ot the bite Air Sevva Ram, of 
Eaboie. Ednc. : ibitm. ('ollege and (Mty 
College, C.deutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893 , Advocate, Calcutta High 
(!ouit, 1893; Allahabad High Court, 1896; 
Patna High Court, 1916 Founded and 
edited The Tiindustan llevnew. 1899-1921; 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, ^920, 
also elected Its first Deputy President, Feb. 
1921. Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Sriinali Radhika Tiislituto in memory of 
his wife, wliich building contains, besides 
the largest itiiblieball in Patna, the Saelielil- 
danaiida Sinln ' iluary, a splendid eilloetlon 
of classical and current works in English. 
Visited England in 1927 where he in writings 
and speeches made notable contributions to 
the discussion ol Indian Reforms as embodied 
in the svstem known as Difirehy, 
Resumed Editorshi]> ol the IJnulifslan Iteinev) 
in 192() Became Managing Diieetor ol the 
iiM/irtw A'n/mn, Patna, in 1931. Was csja'cially 
invited while lu England in 1933, to a])]»ear 
bcloic tb(‘ .loint P.iilianu'uEirv Committee on 
litdi.iii Relonns and sulumttid a huigthy 
inemoiMudum on tb(‘ White Paper Bom tin* 
.standiHunt oi (onslihiliou.il nation. (lists 

J*ufHicatioii , The i'aitition ol Bengal oi the 
Scpaiation of Bihar.” Address : Patna, Bibar. 

SIRCAR, siu NniriAmiv N vni, Kt , MA, 
BE, Jaiw Ml inbi 1 ot Hie (b>\eiuuiinl of 
Indi.i IK Naii.iiiabm Ji.isu, e d ot Jliiigadas 
Basil Educ . PiesKlency ColJigi’, C.ileiitta, 
Emcobrs Inn Pi.ut.ised at Bbagalpore in 
Jbbar as ]»le.i(Iei since E897 Meiubi i of 
Snboidmate .IikIk'hI Scivkc, 1992-9.'), First 
ironoiiiMuan lu B.ii I'in.ii AIk li.ielinas T(*i m, 
1997; JIoiMiuis III Alallieiu.ities, I’bvsies and 
Chenustiv m BA, M \ , m ClKumstry. 
Iloldei ot Foundation Seboiaisbi]), I’l 'sidency 
College, Appointed Eaw Memlier, Govein- 
lueiit of India, 19 >t Advoe a1e-(«eueial of 
Bengal 1929-31, Deleg, de 1o Tilbd Round 
T.ible Confi rfiiM* and .loint Si leef Committee. 
Ji/i/o’.SN Go\eimiient ol India, Simla and 
New DtUii. 

SIROHI, H II. AIaharajadhiraj, Maharao 
B ill Saritp Bam Binqh Bahadur. G.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.I. b. Sept. 27, 1888. s, to the gadi, 
April 29, 1920. Ad(irc»» : Sirohl, Rajputaua. 
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8 ITAMAU. H. H. SIR Raja KAtt SiRon, Raja 
OF, K.O.t.R. 6. 1880 ; desccuded from Rathore 
* Hoiifle of Kachi liaroda. m. thrice. Edtic.: 
Daly CJoll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modem philosophy, is entitied to a salute of 
11 RODS. 8, by soiection by Govt, of India 
In default of direct issue, 1900. Addre**: 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C. 1. 

SIVAGNANAM PILLAT, Dewan Bahadur 
Sir Tinnevelly Hkllaipfa, B.A. b. ist 
April 1861. Edm. : Madras Christian 
College. Service under Government ; Hetired 
as Dy. Collector; President, Dist. Board, 
Tinnevelly, 1920*1 02 : 1 . Minister of Develop- 
ment, Madras, 1623*26. Addrehi : 77, North 
Car Street, Tinnevelly. 

SIVASWAMI AYYAR, 8 IU P. S., K.C.S.l., 
1916; C.S.I. (1912); C.I.E. (1908). 
Retd. Member, Executive Council, Madras 
b. 7 Feb. 1864. Educ. 8 . P. G. College, 
Tanjore ; Government College, Kumba- 
konam ; Presidency College, Madras , 
High Court Vakil, 1885 , Asstt. Professor, 
Law College, Madras, 1893-09; Joint 
Editor, Madras Law Journal, 1893- 
1907, first Indian llei>resontative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla* 
tive Council, 1994-07 : Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 , Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and TrlcJiinopoly, 1920 ; President 
of the Second and NIntli Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 , 
and Akola, 1926. Member 0 ! the Indian 
Delegation at the Tliird Session of ttie Assem- 
bly ofthc League of Nations at Geneva, 1922; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Publication : Indian Consti- 
tutional I'roblems (1928). Address: Sudharma, 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylaporo, Madras. 

SKEMP, Frank Whittingham, M A., Mane , 
B.A., Hist. Honours (1900) ; Indian Civil 
Service, Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court. 
b. 13 Doc. 1880. m. Doiotliy Frazei Educ, * 
University of Maneiiester , IVterhousc 
Cambridge. Joined l.tJ.S , (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904; Officiating D.C. 1910-1913; 
Sessions Judge 1918-1027 , Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court 1927 , Puisne Judge, 1933. 
Publications Multani Stones. Address : 
Race Course Road, Lahore. 

SLADE, GEOROE Eric Rowland, B Sc. 
(Lond.); A.M.T.C E. ; Coiitodlcr of Stores, 

B. B. & C. I. Railway, b. 26 Nov. 1885, m 
Winifred E. Reed. Educ. : Cranleigli Senuul 
and Univeisitv College, London. After ijvaoti- 
i-al training in England joined the B. B. & 

C. I. Railway, 1910, as Assistant Engineer ; 
transferred to Stores Department, 1914. 
Address : Pali Hill, Bandra. 

SLOAN, Tennant, M.A , C J.E. (1930) ; Joint 
Secretary, Homo Depaitmcnt, Govern- 
ment oi India, h. 0 No\ ember 1884. m. 
Glady Hope d, of R. Hope Robertson, Glasgow. 
Edw : Glasgow Academy, Glasgow Uuivci^ty, 


and Christ Church, Oxford. Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 , served as Assistant M.»gis- 
trato and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Under-S(*cretary to Government, 
Magistrate and Collector, Deputy Secretjiry 
and Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under-Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India. 
Address : Homo Department, Simla. 

SMITH, Arthur Kirke, M.A. (Cambridge), 
Solicitor to Government of India, 1932. h. 20tli 
August 1878. Educ : Charterhouse, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Artiidcd to Freshflelds, k 
Solicitors. liondon, and admitted a Solicitor / 
in 1903 , joined Little A Co , Bombay. In 1908 r 
Solicitor to OoveniTucnt and Pu]>lic P ^ 

Bombay, 1925-1932. Address: 'rlelhi and 
Simla. 

SMITH, Sir Osborne Arkell, Kt. (1928) . 
K.C.l.E. (1932); Governor of the Reser\e 
Bank of India (on leave) b. 20 December 1877. 
m. Dorothy Lii.sh. Educ. . Sydney Grammai 
School. Bank of New South Wales, Common- 
wealth Bank ot Australia, and Imperial 
Bank of India. Address : Bombay. 

SMITH-PEAUSF. Thom VS Lvwrence Hart, 

B A (()\on.), I E S . Principal, Rajkuiiiai 
Colk'ge, Raijmr (on leave) m Miss Katherim 
Wagboni Edm' ‘ Marlborough, England 
Publicalums “ English Errors m Indian 
Scliools". Address Rajkumar (^)Ilege, 
liaipiir C/o M(‘ssrs. JJoyds Bank Ltd , Cox’s 
and King’s Branch, 6, Pall Mall, iiondon, 
S. W. 1. 

SMITJI, SIB Thomas, Kt. (I02i), V. D. (1914). 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1919). Managing Director, Muir Mills Co., 
Ltd., Cawnpore. b, 28 Aug. 1876. m. Elsie 
Maud, d, ot Sir Henry Ledgard In 1907 ; 2 s. 

1 d. Member of the Hunter Committee 011 
Punjab disorders, 1919. Presdt., Uppei 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921. 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 19X8-26 ; Follow 
of Allahabad University, 1913-22 ; Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore RiDes, 1918-20 
Representative of Employers in India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1925 
Address : Westiield, Cawnpore, and Meric- 
wood, Virginia Water, Surrey. 

SMITH, Walter Robert George, Ba»--at-Law, 
(\nnmi-»sioncr of Police, Bombay. b. 6tb 
Nov. 1H87. m Ellen d ot the late John 
Cochrane. Educ. Grove Park School, 
Wrexham and Gray’s Inn Joined I'olice 
Service, Dee., 1908, as Assistant Suix'rmten- 
dent , SuiK'rmteudunt of Police, Mai ch 1921 ; 
Dv. Commissioner ot Police, Ttombay, 1932; 
Olfg. Deputy JnsiHjctoi-tJciieial of Poliir, 
March 1932; Commissioner of Police, 
Iknubay, 1933; awarded King’s Politic Medal, 
1033. Address'. Head Police Office, Bombay. 

SOLA, The Rev. Maroial, S. J., Ph. D., M.A. 
Former Principal of the Ateneode Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier^s College, 
Bombay, h. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of. 
Barcelona, North ot Spain. Ordained at St. 
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Louis, Mo. U. S. A.lnlflOO. Eihic.: Vich. | 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo. U. S. A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Obser\atory under the Spanish I 
and the American Governments from 1897 j 
to 19 ():l a Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in St Louis, U.S.A., in 1904. Prof 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution ' 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Stall of St. 
Xavier’s College, Pombay, since 1922. Pub- 
lications' Author of “The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands." “A 
Study of Seismic Waves". Contributor to 
the monthly review " llazon v Fe" edited ' 
at Madrid Author of “ \ (’oinpendi'un of i 
the Science of Logic.’’ Address: St Xavier’s i 
College, Cruicksliank Jload, Fort, Bombay. ^ 

SOLOMON, (Upt William Ewart Gladstone, I 
Kaisar-1-lJiud Medal (Fust Class). M'unlier, i 
Itoval Biitish Colonial Society of Artists j 
Din'ctor, Sir J .1 School of Art, Bomba v , [ 
Ciir.itor, Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum, ] 
Bombay, h. Se.a Point, Cape Town 1880. s. 
of late Saul Solomon, M.L A., ni. 1906, 
Gwladvs, d of Bcv. G. W. Cowper Smith, 
Tunbridge Wells; one .s’. Ednc Bedford 

Grammar Sr bool, nnivorsitv Scliool, 

Hastings and abroad. Studied umier Sir 
Arthur Cope, II A , and J Watson Xi(ol, 
and at the Iloval Academy schools, IjOu- 
don Took the highest prues and medals for 
figure painting and decorativ'o painting Took 
the (rold Medal and Travelling Scholarsliip foi 
Historical Painting. Exhibited man v pictures 
ami poitniit-a at Itoval A cad cm . appointed I 
Principal, Sir ,1. J. School ol Art, Bombay, | 
1919 founded the class of IMural Painting j 
under H. E JiOrd Lloyd’s direction, I 
1920, Diiccted the mural deooiation ot i 
part ot new Delhi Secaetariat by School ' 
of Alt stiKlents 1929, organized j 
exhibition of Bomba v School of Ait student’s 
woik at India House, London, 1931 ' 
Served in (Ldliiioli, Mesopotamia and India. 
1914-1919. Publications “The Charm of i 
Indian Art," “ The Bombay Revival ot Indian ' 
Art," “The Women ot the Ajanta (^aves," etc 
Address : School of Art Bungalow, Bomliay. i 

SORABJI, CoiiM.LiA. Kai'^ar i-Hind liold 1st 
class medal fl909). Bar Ist Class (1921), 
Legal Advisor to Purdahnishins, Court of I 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, i 
aud Consulting Counsel from 1004-to 1922 
Educ. : Somerville (’oil , Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lincoln’s Iiiii Fields, London , ' 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxtord, 1892 , , 
Bar-at-Lavv, Lincoln’s Inn. 1923, Practis- j 
ing High Court, Calcutta. Publications : , 
“ Suii Babies’’ (1904); “Between the Twi- ! 
lights ’’ (1908) ; “ The Purdauisliin ’’ (1916) ; 

“ Sun-Babies ’’(2nd Scries Illustrated), 1920 
“ Therefoie ’’ (1924), Gold Mohnr Time, < 

(1930); “Susie Soraliji — Lie" (1932), coritii- | 
butious to the Nineteenth Gentunj, Westminster 
Gazette, The Times, othei newspapers and 
magazines. Address Helcvon (Uuh, 14, j 
Cork Street, London, W. 1. | 

SOUTER, Charles Alexander, f’ S I. (1933) ; , 
J.C.S. ; Member, Board ot Revenue, Madras, i 
b. 13th June, 1877 i« Cliaihdto l)oroth> ■ 
Josson Edur : Caius College, Cambridge . 

38 
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Arrived in India, 1901, and served lu Madras 
as Asstt. Collr. and Magistrate; Asstt. Secy, 
to Govt., 11M)6. Undei- Secretary', Revenue 
Department, 1 909 ; Suh-Colloctor and Joint 
MagistraGi, 1910, Offg. Coniinissionor, Coorg, 
1916; Commihsionor, (’»)org, 1918-1923, 

Collr. and Dist Magistrate 1924 ; Offg Secy, 
to Govt., Publi{‘ Works Jlepartmout, 1928 , 
3rd Member, Board ot Rev'onue, 1930; Ist 
Member, 1931 . Address: T.iylor’s Gaidena. 
Adyar, Madias 

solJTER, Edvv vrd Mvtiiksov. (’ I E , (J93ro , 
Managing Director Ford .ind Macdonald Ltd 
C.iwnpore .ind Hon Chan man, (’awmiKirc 
linprovemeiif Trust h 26 .l.iniiaiy 1891 ni 
D(*rotliy M.irv' Vndiear Educ Inverness 
Xeadeiny, Seotl.ind .loiiicd Ford and 
M.i<*«lonahl Ltd m irpi(‘S(>uted T'ppi'r 

Indi.in (Jhimbei itt Commciei' on U P Legis- 
lative CouiK'il. 1926-JtiU, Hon Cliairmaii, 
I'avvuiport' ImprovcnuMit ’J’liist, hinu* 1931. 
{ddtess Civ'il Lme.s, ('a\vni>on‘ 

SP4CKMAN, Lir.rT -C ol. William Collis, 
1 M S , M R C S , L R C.P., M IJ , B S (Loud ), 
F.RCS (Ed), M('()(i (Eng), F (M’ S 
Prole.ssor ol Midwileiv and Gynaeeologv, 
Grant Mi'dical College', Jionibay b 23 Sept 
1889 m Andr('\ Helt'ii Eden Smith Educ . 
Tient Collegi', and St BaitholonieM ’s Hospital, 
London. Wai Si'ivice I<.)il-18. Mesopotamia 
and 'l’inK(‘\ (J’risonc'r ot Wni It)16-18) 
Woundi'd twice mentioned in (lisjiatciu'S , 
FiomIkm Med.il 1923 I’ranslei it'd to Civil 
Ein|)lo.v, 1924, I’ombav Piesid(Miev . Publica- 
tions ' nuineioiis aitieJi'S on piolessional 
subjects 111 vMTioiis Journals Addicss 
Roekv Hill, Malabar Hill, Lombav , Rustom 
Jiuilding, Churchgati SI net, Bombaj. 

SPRAWSOX, CiJTiinKRT .\LL\N, Mvior-Gp;ne- 
JUL IMS, M I) (Loud ). li S , F R C P , D. 
Lift Cl.E (1919). K HP (1933), Oriicer 
ot Order of Sf John ol J<*iusalem (1930), 
Director-Gi'neral, Indian Medical Service, 
fiom Xov ), 193:3 h. 1 Marcli 1877. 
Edue ' King’s (!oll , J.ondon and King's (k)ll., 
Hohpitiil Indian Medical Seivice, 1900; 
Protessor otMeduine, ianknow, 1913-29; 
(kmsulting Physician, Mesojiotamian lOxpedi- 
tionary Force, 1917-20, JiisT)eetoi-General, 
(Uvil Hospitals, U.P., 1929-30. Surgeon- 
General w'lth the Government ot Madras. 
Publications . Joint author of “ A Guide to 
the use of Tuberculin, ’’ 1914; “Tuberculosis 
in Indians’’, “ Mooic’s Family Mtjilicinc,” 
8th and 9th editions. Address : Xew Delhi. 

SRINIVASA IYENGAR, b. 11 Sept. 1874 
ni. a daughter ot late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Iyengar. Educ. . Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras Vakil (1898) Advocate and 
Member, Mjidras Bar Council. Mi^.nber of 
Madras Senate 1912-16; President, Vakils' 
Association of Madras , President, 
Madras Social Betorm Association, 1916 20 , 
Fellow of the Madras University ; Member, 
AU-lndia Congress Committee ; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly; Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916-20, President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926-27 PubhciUions : 
“ Law and Law Reform ’’ (1909) ; Swaraj 
Constitution for India, 1927, Address: 
Mylapore, Madras. 
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SB-INIVASA RAO. RAl BAHADCTK BATRI VEN- 
KATA, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legls. Assembly, b. 1877, 
m. to d. of Rao Bahadur Barn Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Educ,: Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam, and Christian Coll . 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1003, and Guntur Barln 1906. Vice-President, 
Guntur Dlst. Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was member, 
Kistna Flood Committee; Secretary of the 
First Dt. Congress Committee. Address : 
Guntur. 

8R1VASTAVA, Tjik Uon Sir .Iaaval^ Pkasaii, 
Xt (1U:U) Tt‘(h. (Yict ), AM ST, 

A.I , M L , Minister oi Kducatioii and 
Agriculture* V I’ , llais Jiud Landlord, Bansi 
Jnstrict iiast.i II I* h 1(5 August ISHl) m 
2ini Kcbruary 1907, Kailasli, d of the lat(‘ 
Miiiirtlu Maliatic'O 3*rasad, Retired 3)(‘puty 
(’oiled or. .Tuunpur Edtic • Christ (’hureh 
C’ollege, Cawnpoie, and Muir ('(‘iitral (iollege 
Allahabad ]*ioe(>eded in 19()S to Eiiglainl 
as Govt of India State Teehnieul Scholar, 
joiiK'd Manchester Colleg«‘ ol Ti'dinologj, 
obtained degr(*(' ol M Sr , Tech 1 91 1 Won 
sevi'ral dlstiiKtions Travelled ext(*nsively 
in Enrol »e , returned to India in April 1912 
and took up aiiiiointnient as liniiiKtrial 
Chemist under V J*. Govt During tin* war 
bcrNed in the Indian Defence Forei* and did a 
great deal of work for the Indian Munitions 
Board Jn 1919 gave up Govt si'tMee and 
took to priAate business, aeepured int(*rest in 
se\eral eoneerns including the Cawnpore 
Dyeing and Cloth Printing C’o ,Ltd., the New 
A ietona Mills (’o.. Ltd and tin* Indian Tur- 
pentine and Bosin Co , Ltd loi the control ol 
whieli Ji(* is still responsible, Wa.s elected 
unopposed to the C I* Legislative Ciumcil 
in 1926 by the Jppei India Chainb»*i of 
Coniinerce and was re-el(*etc*d in UMU Served 
as Chairman, IT P Simon Committee in 192H 
and tor three y(*ars as Dony Chairman. 
Cawnpore Improvement Trust. A])pomted 
Minister of Education, IT 7th February 
1931. Aeipiiied the Pioneer Newspaper m 
1932 and I'stablisheil it as an organ of Land- 
hold<*rs and business eommiinity Addm.v 
Seer<*tariat, rnited PioMiiees Govenuiient, 
Lucknow 

SRIVASTAVA, Ram Chandra, B.Sc., Sugar 
Technologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, Ind ia. b. 10th Sept. 
1891. m. to the late Radha Pyari Snvastava. 
and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava, 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad ; 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter ; Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London; Manager, Cawn- 
pore Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Behar 
Sugar Works, Pachrukhi ; and Deputy 
Director of Industries, U.P. Address : Civil 
Lines, Cawnpore. 


STAND LEY, Alfred William Evans, Associ- 
ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 
of the Institution ot Engineers (India) ; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D., Bikaner 
State, b. 20 Nov. 1866. m. Una. d. of H.P D. 
Bunington, J.C.S. (retd.) Educ. : Royal 
College of Mauritius and then at Royal 
Indian Engineering Coll., Coopers Hill. 
Joined P. W. D. in U.P , Irrigation Branch, as 
Asstt. Engineer in 1891; Construction of 
Gangao Dam, Upper E. J. Canal in 1895; 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1896 
as Resident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and water-works 
Promoted Kx. Engineer in 1899; services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during which 
several Irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power stntion were designed 
and constructed; also originated the investiga- 
tion of the teasibilltv ot irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutle] river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the Sutlej Valley Project now 
under construction ; Sanitary Engr. to (lovt., 
U.P. in 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Superin 
tending Engineer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
P.W.D., Irrigation Branch, U. P. in 1018 and 
retired in 1921. Publications: Papers on 
** Subsoil Percolation’* and Flood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs’* in the Journal of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. TI. 
Address: Bikaner. Raj putana. 

STEIN, SIR AUREL, K.C.I.B., Ph.D., D. Litt. 
(Hon. Oxon.), D. So. (Hon. Camb.), D. O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corres- 
pondant del* Institut de France, Gold Medal 
iist, R. Geogr.Soc., R. Asiatic Society, etc.; 
Indian Archteologlcal Survev, Otiicer on 
special duty, (retiied) b. Budapest ; 26 

Nov. 1862. Educ.: Budapest and Dresden; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, 1888-99. Principal, Oriental College 
and Registrar, Punjab University; app. to 
1. E. S. as Princ. of Calcutta Madraseb, 1899. 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archseologi- 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Archaeological 
Survey, 1909; carried out geographical and 
archaeological explorations in C. Asia and 
Persia, 1913-16 ; on N. W. Frontier and in 
Baluchistan, Xharan and • Kalat, 1926-28 ; 
retired 1929 EvpJored m Pcr><ian 
Baluchistan, a. long Persian Gnlf Coast 
and m Southern Persia 1932-1934 
Publications : Kalhana’s Chronicle of 

the Kings of Kashmir: Sanskrit text, 
1892 ; trans., with commentary, 2 vols.. 1900 ; 
Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 1903-1921 ; An- 
cuntKhotan, 1908 (2 vols.); Ruins of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols.) ; Serindia, 1921 (5 vols.) ; 
The Thousand Buddhas; Memoir on Maps 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols.) ; 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols.) ; “ On Alexan- 
der's Track to the Indus ” .* On Ancient 
Central-Asian Track, 1933, and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central Aslan Arche- 
ology and Geography. Address: Srinagar, 
Kashmir; E. 1. United Service Club, London. 
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STEPHENS, Ian Melville, Director of Public 
Information, Government of India, b. 
February 1903. IJnmarriod Educ : at 
Winchester (1916-21) and King’s College, 
Cambridge (1921-26). Took 1st Class honours 
in the Natural Sciences Tripos, 1924, and 
again in the History Tripos, 1925. 
Exhibitioner, King’s College, 1922 ; 
ii J Smith Research Student, 1925 , 
Supervisor m History, King’s College, | 
1925-2(5 Held (‘crtain ]ujvjit(‘ St'cridarysliip-., | 
192(5-28 \ppi»intt'(l iV'pnty Dirertor ol ; 
7’ul)In* inlonnatam with tht' (.'oNoinnicnt ot ; 
India in Mardi 1 IMO On Si)(*(*ial duty with i 
the Indian Fraiiehise t’ommittee, 1932 
Appointed Director of Public Information ' 
in August! 332. Address : Home Department, 
Government of India | 

STEPHENSON, Sin Hugh Lansdown; K.C S I. ■ 
(1927) ; K C I E (1924) Governor ot Iturma, I 
since 1932 h. 8 April 1871. m. 1905 Marj 
Daplme, d of late Jolui iM lMai«llow’, bamstei. ' 
Educ. Wostmmster ; ('hnst (’liiireh Oxford , 
Entered Indian t'lvil Sinviee 1895, Under- 
Seeretaiy to Govi:-. of Dengal, 1899-1902;, 
Registiar, Calcutta High Court, 1902, 
Acting Chu't Sc'cictai V 1902 , Private Scerctar.v ■ 
to Lieutenant (jiov(‘inor , Secretaiv to the | 
Jtoaid ot Revenue, (’.ilcutta. Financial ' 
SecKdarv to Goveinniont ot Bengal, and 
additional Secret, uiy , Memboi, Soiithborough 
iletorm Coiumitti'e , Chief Secretary 1020,1 
nieinJierot Exeeutive Council, Hongal, 1922-27 
Acting (Joveinoi ot Deiigal, 192(5 and 1910 
Gov ei 1101 of Dihai and Orissa, 1927-1032 
Governor of Burma, since 1932. Address ' 
Goveinoi’s Camp, Burma. 1 

STEW VJID, II \ iok-Gi:\ki( u, Low vun ! 
Mi<au\ \i,L. ('B , O B E Dircct(»T ot Supplies 
and Ti.insport, Indian Armv h 5 Fev ISSl. , 
m. F M Sviiic Eduf Haileyburv College 1 
Served in Sontli \iiiean Wai 1001-1902,1 
tile (heat \Var Frame and A1 cso pot anna , ' 
Alghanislan 1919 ^h/<//es,s Atmy Head-' 

(liiarteis, Deibi 

STILL, Charles, C I E , Indigo Planter. 6. 
1849. Educ. .’ piivately. Address: Sathi 
Factory, Churaparum. 

STOW, Vincent Aubrey Stewart, M a. 
(Oxon.) ; V.D C.l E, (1934) , Literac Huma- 
iiiore.s, (1906) (July 1931); Principal, Mayo 
College, Ajmer, b. 27 July 1883. m. Marie Eli- 
nor Moricr (1912). .* Winchester Coll., 

and Exeter Coll., Oxford, Asst. Master, Mail- ' 
boroughColl., 1906 ; appointed to Chiefs’ Col- , 
leges cadre, I.E.S., 1907 ; Asst. Master, Dalj , 
Coll., Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Rajkumar Coll., < 
Raipur, 1912; I. A. R. O,, Active Service,, 
M. E. F. 1918 ; attached to Civil Admlnistra- : 
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tlon, Iraq, 1919 ; Principal, Rajkumar Coll., 
Raipur, 1919 ; Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer, 
July 1931. Publicattons : Educational Works . 
uiddress: Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana. 

8UBBARAYAN, DR. Paramasiva. M.A.,B.C.L. 
(Oxon ), LL 1). (Dublin), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangalam. b. 11 Sept 1889. m. lladhabai 
Ivtulinal d. of Uai Sahib K. Rangarao of 
Mangalore. Three s. one d. Educ : Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
Chribtian Colleges and Wadham College, 
Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council ; has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was a member 
of AU-India Congress Committee, in 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government ot Madras, 
1926-30. President. Madras Olympic Asso- 
ciation, Indian Cricket Federation, Madras, 
and Madras Hockey F(‘dcration, Address : 
"Tiruchengodii”, Salem; Dlstiiet "Fair- 
lawns,” Egmorc, Madras. 

SUBEDAR, Manu, B.A. (Bombay). Dakshin. 
Fellow of the Elphinstoift College, B Sc. 
(Eco ), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Clurrency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Grav’s Inn, 1912; Managing Director 
Acme- Bala 'I’radmg (^o , Ltd. Edur. ■ New, 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
.lames 'Laylor Scholar tV Prizeman, 
London School of Eiionomics. London 
University, South Kensington, Gray’s Inn. 
Returned to India in 1914* Lecturer In Eco- 
nomics, Bomliay University. Professor of 
Economic.^, Calcutta University. Examiner 
for M A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd. (1917) ; Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. ; 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd . (1919) ; Partner, 
Laljl Naranji iV (X) , Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd.; Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust ; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington-Smlth Committee*- : 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co. 
(1920) ; Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co., Ltd (1924); Managing Director, Acme- 
Bala Trading Co., Ltd. (1925) ; Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Reclamation Schemc«and also on 
Housing Scheme. RepresKintative '^f the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Bombay 
Imp»*ovemcnt Trust Committee ; appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee. Official adviser in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cutch, 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930). Wrote 
separate Minority Report on the Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931, 
Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1932. Address * Kodak House, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 
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SUB&AHHANYAM, Eao Bahaduh Calaga 
SUNDARAYTA, B.A., B.L., Landowner. b 
Kov. 1862. Edue.: Kumbakonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges, m. Balambamma- 
d. of C. Munakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary ; 
Chairman, liellary Municipality, 1904-10 
Vice-President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 : Member, Liberal League, Madras : 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements ; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town in 1920. Fubhcations . 
Pain])hl«'ts on Bul>onie Plamie and Irrigation 
J*robl(‘ms oi Iho (’eded Districts Cliairinan, 
Jioard oi Dik'cIois, Indo-( 'omiiKMcial fiank, 
LiniitiMl, Mayuvajjiiu. JfA/>css Maya\araiu, 
S. India 

SUHRAWARDY, SlR, Hassan, Kt. (1932); Li- 
Coloncl, 1. T. P., QBE (1927), Kaisar-i-Hind 
Medal 1st Class (1930), li. M. S . M. D , V. R. C 
S. I., 1). P. H., L. M Rotunda. Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Calcutta University. Chief Medical 
Otiicer, (Indian State Rlys.E.B.R Adminstm ) 
ft. Dacca, 17-11-1884. s of Moulana Obaidiil- 
lah ej 01 laid v Suhrawardv, Pioneer of Anglo- 
Ifalamic Studies <k Peinale Education in Bengal. 
m. Shahai lianu Begum , daughter ol Hon. 
Nawab Sved Mohained of Dacca.d.one. Educ. 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med. College Postgruduat-e — Dublin, Edin- 

burgh and London. Member, IJengal T.iegislative 
(Council 1921-24, Dejmtv Piesident, 1923, 
Member, Bcng. Industiial Uniest Committee, 

1 921 Member, Court of Muslim Univ , 
Aligarh. Member, Court. <fe Exectv Council, 
Dacca TIniv. Leader, Indian Delegation, 
Biitisli Empire Univ. Congress, Edinburgh, 

3 9.11. President, Board of Studies, Arabic & 
Persian; President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C U ) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Cbrps, Associate Oilieer of the Order of 
St. .Tohn. President, Bengal I, T. P. Committee, 
1922-2!'». Organising Member, Indian Field 
Ambulance Bays Water, Jiondon, 1914 
(Pounded by Mahatma Gandhi) Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment 
PresKhmt & Founder, Serv.ants of Humanity 
Society, Social Hygn. & Uplift work. Bengal 
Govt. Delegate, British Empire Social Hygn. 
Congress, London, 1927. First Class Hony. 
Presidency Magistrate. PuhJwatums : Mother 
<y Infant Welfare for India ; Calcutta and 
Envn oils. Manual of Post Operative Treat- 
ment , Manual of First Aid for India ; The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industi les in India ; Establishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal ; Revdval and 
Doveloiunent of the Indigenous Tibbi System 
of Medicine Several pamphlets on ihiblic 
Health and Social Hygiene, propaganda. 
Address : 2, Belvedere Park, Alipore, 

Calcutta, India. 

SUHRAWARDY, SIR Zahhapur Rahim 
Zahid, M.A.. B.L., Kt., Bar-at-Law, Presi- 
dent, Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
Government of India; late Judge, Calcutta 
Higlv Court, ft. 1870. Educ: Dacca and 
Calcutta. Address’. 3, Wellesley 1st Lane, 
Calcutta. 


SUKHDEO Pershad, Sir H.A., Thakiir of 
Jasnagar, Rao Bahadur (1895) , 
Gold Kaisar-l-IIind Medal (1901), 
C.I.E. (1902); Knight Bachelor (1922), ft. 
March, 1862. m. Mohanji, d. of Parannath 
Hukkoo. Educ. : at Agra College. Settlement 
Ambala, 1885; Judicial Secretary, Marwar 
1886; Member of Council, 1887; Senior 
Member. 1901 ; Minister Marwar. 1908 ; 
Chief Minister, Udaipur, 1914-18; Revenue 
Member, Regency Council, Marwar, 1919-21 ; 
officiated as Vice-President, 1920. Political 
Judicial and Finance Member, 1922-26. 
Musahib Ala, Udaipur, from 1930. A Sirdar of 
first rank with judicial poweis in Marwar 
Holds three villages in Jagir of an annual 
rental of Rs. 25,000. Publications . Famine 
Report, 1899-1900 ; Oiigin ot the Rathors , 
Agiicultiiral Indebtedness. Address : 
Siikh Ashram, Jodhpur, (Rajputana.) 

SUKTHANKAR. VlSllNU SiTARAM, M.A 
(Cantab.) I’h.D. (lierlin), K aisar-i-Hmd 
Medalhst, Corresponding Member, Oriental 
Institute in I’rague ('zcchoslovakia, Fellow 
Nowrosjee Waclia College, Poona. Lecturer 
in the Post-graduate Department* of the 
Bombay University. ft, 4th May 1887. 
m Eleanora Jiowmg (died 0th Aug, 1926) 
Educ. : Maratha Higli School and S. Xavier's 
College, Bombay ; St. John's College. 
(J.imbridgc (England) ; and Berlin University. 
Pormerlv Asstt Supei intendcnt, Arcba'ologieal 
Survey, Wi'stcrn Circle , Secretarv, Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 
PubUcattous : Die Grammatik Sakatayanas. 
Leij»/ig, 1921; Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ, 
l*ress, 1923 , Ihrst Critical Edition of the 
Mahnhharata. 193:>, Studies in Bhasa , Epic 
Studies. Contributor to Journal, American 
Or. Hoc • Did. Antiquary , Epigraphia 
Indiea , Journal, Bombay Branch, Royal 
As. Soc , Journal, German Or. Soc , etc. 
Editor-in -Chief Journal of the Bombay Branch, 
Royal Asiatic Society. Address: Bhaudarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

SULTAN AHMAD KHAN. SlRbVR SVHIRZADA, 
Sir, Kt. (1932) Muntazim-Ud-Deula, C I.E. 
(1924), M A.,LL.M. (Cantab.), Bairister-at- Law, 
son of Imtiaz-Ud-daula Nawab Ghiilam Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Ahmadi , Appeal Member since 
1918. ft. 1804. m. 1912. Lucy Pellmg Hall, 
ol Bristol. Edue. : at the Aligarh Mahorncduii 
Anglo-Orient ai College and Christ’s College, 
Cam budge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894 ; B.A., LL.B., 
June 1894, M.A. and LL.M (1909); was 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1906-9, Law’ 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member, 
1912-10, and Army Member, 1917 ; a Member 
of the Hunter Committee to inquire info 
causes of Disturbances in Delhi, Punjab, and 
Bombay, 1919-20. A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference, specially to represent 
Gwalior State, 1930-31. Address: Gwalior, 
India. 

SUNDARA RAJ, DR. B., M.A (Madras) 
Ph.D. (Liverpool); Director of Fisheries, 
Madras. ft. 1888. Educ. : Madras and 
Liverpool. Assistant to the Piscicultural 
Expert 1916 ; Asst. Director of Fisheries, 
(Inland) 1920 Publications : The 
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occurience of the Bank ]Mvna, (Acudo - 1 
theres Ginjrmianus) near Madras, Bombay 
Natural Historv Society .Toiunal, XXIII : j 
Note on Trygon himhhi, Mullii and Henlc j 
Ueeords of the Indian Mus. Vol. X;i 
Note on the Breeding of (’hilf)seum, griscm, j 
Mull, and Hcnle. Recoids of Indian Museum 1 
Vol. XII : Eeinarks on the 3Iadras Species of ' 
Haplochilus, read before the Indian Science | 
(kingress, 1915 ; Notes on the Fresh Water 
Kivhes of Madras. Records of Indian Museum. 
Tol. XII ; On the habits of Hilsa (Clupea 
ili&ha) and their artilicial propagation m the 
I’oleroon. Asiatic Society Journal, Vol 
XIII, 1017; The value of tiah as natmal 
enemies of mosquitoes in combating malaria. 
Leaflet issued by I'lsheries Department 
A new genus of Lernscid fish parasite from . 
Madras, lead before the Science Congiess, ; 
Nagpore ; 1920, A new Copepod parasite | 
Irorn the gdls of Wallago Attii, (Fislieiies 
Bulletin 17); General Editor of the Madias 
Eifehenes Bulletins since J 923 : lattor-d Fauna 1 
of JCiusadai Island in the Gulf of Mannai 
(Madras (ro\eriimpnt JIuseiim Bull. New 1 
Senes, .Natural History Section, Vol. J, No. 1, | 
1927. Kepoits on Hvdrozoa, (Siplionoplion) | 
C'lniiiedia, Amphipoda, (Capiellida)) Decapod 
(INigundie) i’ycnogonida and Appendix I 
'Phe Veitebiate t’auna of Kiusailai Island 
Fish Statistics toi 1925-20 (Fisheries Bulletin 
No. 22) tor 1920-27 and 1927-28; Frcsideutial 
Address — J5th Indian Science Coiigiess- 
/oologieal Self KOI, 1928, S\steniatic Suive\ 
ot Dei'p Sea lisbuig giounds bj S 1’. 

F<)S( beti’ 1927-28. llcpoit 111 of Fisbeiies 
Bulletin, No. 23 and Aitiele “ riscicultino ’* 
in Allahabad Farmer, November 1933. 
AddrM : “ Nowroj Gardens,” Chetput, 

Madias, 

STNHAll VM ClIFTTl ICuisHN\’M\ Cui-TTn \R 
iMw \N Baiimu'R B a , B li , Puisne .Imlgi 
High ('emit, Madias h Ih Veiv 1875 .l<mn‘d 
th( SCI \ lie as otfg elisfiKf iniiusiif, I <102 , 
siib-jiidgc 1919, sessions judge', li)IO. dislinf 
aiiei se ssietiis pielgc, 1 92<* , edlg pidge, liigh 
eemrt Maelras, I 92() 1929 aiiel again in 1930, 
eemlirnicel .hilv J9.J(i High ('emrt 

Mail I. s 

bXJllAJ SINGH, Captai.n Bahadur, O.B.I.,1.0 
M. Marshal oi the Legislative Assembiv. A. on | 
Feb. 1S78. m. RatariKoiir. Educ. : under pri- , 
vate tutors. Entered army in 189.3 as a ■ 
pnvttte soldier ; served In Somaliland 1903-04 ; , 
mentioned lor good service ; Viceroy's Con» ; 
mission 1907 : served as Indian Staflf Ofheer ' 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 mid • 
1919-21 : served on the staff of General Sir ; 
M. F. Remington, Commander of the Indian ' 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914-16; France to ' 
1918 ; Egypt and Palestine to 1919 ; Afghan ■ 
War 1919; retired on amalgamation ol ttu ' 
Forces in 1921 ; granted lion, rank of Captain ' 
1928 ; apptd. Marslial of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1921. Publications’ Khialat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
in Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths; Other Military books in 1901 , 1907 
1910 and 1911. ” Modem Saints of the Sikhs ** 
Series, Vols. I and II in Gururaukhl, 1927- 
1928. Address: Kucha Khai, Katra Karam 
Singh, Amritsar. 


SHHANA, Shubhkaran. b. 13tli Aug. 1896. 
rn. In 1910 and again in 1926. Senior Partner, 
■Me>srs. Tejpal Bridichand, Calcutta. Senior 
Mem Per, Calcutta University Institute since 
1918. Member Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
state), 1928. Founder, “Surana Library”, 
('hum (Rajputana). Asst. Secretary, Jain 
SweUiraban 'J'erapanthi Sabha. Calcutta, 
1930. Hon. Magistrate, Chum, 1931. Address : 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta ; Chum 
(Rijputaua). 

SlMfVE, Dvdv'^mikb Appasiiikb, Rao 
lUliMini (1934), Prime Minister ol 
Kulhaiiui h 701 Ki'bruarv 1903. 
in Kuniari Sh.uitiidevi, i/. of tin' I.ite Akoiirao 
Nimlmlkar, liiamdar of Nej. EUuc * Baldwin 
High Seliool, Bangalore Chief Sceretary 
to U H J 025 to 1 929 . Acting 1 )ewan 1 929-31. 
Appointed Dewan 1931 Prime Ministi'r 
Jan. 1932 Rao Sahob, 1{)30. Atteiidi'd first 
Indian Round 'Fable (’outerenc’i' in London 
as AdMs*-i lu Slates' Deli'gatiou and thir<l 
Koimd 'Fable ConleiiiKe as a delegale 
Jdd/evN . New I'.ilacc', Kolhapui . 

SUTHERLAND, LiRUT.-COL. DaVID WATERS, C. 

l. E., I. M.S.( Retired), late Prof, of Medicine, 
Med. Coll.. Lahore, b. Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 

m. 1915 Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Educ.: Biel bourne 
and Edinburgh Unlv. M.D. (Edln.), WL.B. 
C.M.(Edln.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.8. (Edln.), 
Fell. Roy. Soc., Med , I^ondon. Address : 
28, Jail Road, Lahore 

SUTHERLAND, Kiev. WiLLUM SlN(3LAllt 
M A., BD (Glasgow University), Kaiscr- 
i-Hmd Gold Medal (1930) , Missionary Sup- 
erintendent, Ladv Willingdoii Lepi'i Settle- 
ment, Chmglcimt, S India b 15 J id v 1877, in 
liiveiiie,sh-shiU‘, Scotland w Elsie Rutli Nieol. 
M A. of Melbourne, Australia. Edur. : Garne- 
thill School, University of Glasgow and Theolo- 
gical College oi the United Free Cliurefi of 
Scotland at Glasgow. Missionary of the Churcli 
oi Scotland in Cbuiglepiit Distrii't since ]9(>5 ; 
apiiomted Supdt ot J.ady Willingdon Leper 
Selllementin 1925. Address : l.adv WiUmg- 
doii Leper Settlement, Ohiiigleput, S. India. 

SWKTACHALAPATHJ R A M K R I S H N A 
JIANGA Rao Bauadcr, Siir Ratah Ravu, 
Rajah of Jiobbili. b. 20 Feb. 1901. Educ: 
Bobbili, privately. Ascended gadi in 1920 ; 
Member, Conned of State. 1925-27 ; Member 
Madras JiCgislative Council, 1930. Hou. A.D.C. 
to H.E. the Governor of Madras tiorn Jan. 

1930, Pro-Cbancellor, Andhra University from 

1931. Address: Bobbdi. Madras I'resideiicy. 

SYED ABULAAS: Zamindar. b. 2’’th Septr. 
1880. m. Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha. Educ.: Govt. 
C«tv Scliool, I'atna , studied privately Englisli, 
Arabic, Persian and Uidu * has always taken 
keen interest in matters educational. Apptd. 
Hon. Magte. at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
I as Hon. Magte., 1906-26; elected member, 
j Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909 ; elected 
1 member, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 190'3 ; 

, elected member of Bihar and Orissa Research 
I Society, No\ . 1916; member of Council of AIl- 
i India Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. Secty., 
I Biliar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League ; 
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Apptd. Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee, 1911; apptd. Member 
of the first Universal Race Congress held 
at Univ. of London, 1911 ; joined Muslim 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Har- 
dinge in 1914; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn., 1914; elected 
Vice-Presidents of Bihari Students* Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-Islamia, Patna, 1914 ; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18: 
nominated non-ofhcial member. Mental 
Hospital, Patna, 1923. Address : Abulaas 
Lane, Ihinkipur, Patna. 


SYED, MoBiNUn Rahman, B.A., LL.B., 
M.R.A.S., F.R.S.A. (London)., M.L C., High 
Court Pleader, Akola ; born at Saugor, 1803, 
educated at Aligaih and Allahabad ; Senior 
Vice-Piobidcnt, Akola Municipal Board (the 
premier Muniidpality of Berar), 1925-1928; 
Officer-in-Charge of the Akola Municipalitv 
1928; Cliairman, School Board, Akola Muni- 
cipality, 1925-1927; Member, Governing 
Body, Government High School, Akola, 
(1928-30); Member, C. P. Legislative Council 
since 1926; nominated to the Panel of 
Chairman. C. P. Council, Deputy Leader, 
Democratic Party, (Majority Party) C P. Legis- 
lative Council (1928) ; Member, Governing 
Body C. P. and Berar, Literary Academy ; 
Member, Executive Council, All-India Muslim 
League and All-India Muhlim Conference ; 
President severai Anjnmans and Politicjal 
Organizations in Berar , Member, Ouitral 
Khilafat Committee , some time Hoii. 
Editor, the Al-Uaqy Nagimr; Member His- 
toiicai Records Commibsion, U928) ; Chair- 
man, Recontion (.'onmuttee, Berar, Muslim 
Educational Conference, (1928); President, 
(J. J\ and Berar All Parties Muslim Con- 
ference, 3928 President Muslim Education 
Society, Akola, ic-elected Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent, Akola MuniciT»ality, 1932; Memlx'r, 
Go\ernlng Body, King Edward Memorial 
Society of C. J‘. and Berar. A Constant Contri- 
butor to sevt'ial leading journals in India and 
England. Selected by (iovernment to give* 
e^ldel^ee before JiOthiaii Committee on behalf 
ot Miissalinans oi Bciar (1932)- Memlier 
C. P. Educational service Selection Committee; 
Membn, (’ P. .ludieml Serxiee Selection 
Coininiltee Member, Standing Coniinittei* 
on Education (’ P Council; Member several 
select Committees <’ P Council . /*i4bhcat}ons 
“ Miratul Beiai ” and “ Xighatlasht Alfal.*' 
etc Add i ess . Akola 


SVEl), vSin MUHAMMAD SAADUELA 
Kt (1928) M A , (Cheimstiy) 190H , B L 1907 , 
Advocate First Grade. Calcutta High 
(Vmrt. b. May 1880 Educ : Cotton 
(’ollege, Gauhati, Assam (PA.), Pr*'- 

sideney Colleges Calcutta (MA.), Ripoii 
College, Calcutta (B.L ), Asst. Lecturer in 
Chemistry Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908; 
Practised as a lawyer in Gauhati courts, 
1909-19 ; in the Calcutta High Court, 1 920-24 ; 
Memlier, Assam I^egislative Council, 3913-20; 
again since 1923; Minister, Assam Govern- 
ment in charge of Education and Agriculture 
1924-29 : Member, Executive Council, Assam 
Government in charge of Law and Order 


and P.W.D., 1929-30 Member in charge of 
of Finance and Law and Order from November 
1930 to April 1934. Address. 216, Loner 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

SYED, SiRDAK Ali Khan, created Nawab Sirdar 
Nawaz Jung. Baliadur, 1921 , Postmaster 
General of H. B. H.the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1922-1929 (retired) b. 26th March 1879. eldest 
surviving h. of late Nawab Sirdar Dilor Jung 
Sirdar Diler-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Dller-ul-Mulk 
Baliadiir, C.T.E., some time Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad, m. 1896 ; six «. two d. Educ.'' 
privately. Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 ; 
lias hold several responsible positions, includ- 
ing tile Commissionership of Gulburga Pro- 
vince . jiresented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Purnlture to the National (Collec- 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1908. PtMications : Lord Curzon’a Adminis- 
tration ot India, 1905 , Unrest m India, 1907; 
Historical Furniture, 1908 ; India of To-day, 
1908 . LUe of Lord Morley, 1923 , The Earl 
of Heading, 1924, British India, 1926 'I'he 
Indian Moslems, 3 928, contributions to tlie 
English and Indian Press with regard to 
tiie Indian political situation. Address : 
Hyderabad, Decern. 

SVEl) HAZA AIJ. SiK, C \i E (Kt 1935) Agent 
<»t the (f(»\(*inm<*nt oi India in South 
Atiiea, B V ELB (Allahub.id Umv;) 
b 29 April J8S2 m d ot liis inother s 
first cousin Educ G(»\ermi»‘nt High 
Sdiool, Moradabad and Mahouuslan 
ColJoge, Aiigaili Startl'd luaetie^ at 
Moradabad in 1908 and was a ladical in poli- 
tics; returned to U.P. Legis. Council 1912 ; 
took prominent part m Cawnpoie Mosque 
agitation , elected Trustee of Aligarh College : 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee ; returned 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1916 and 1920 ; 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P. ; took active part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact m 1916; 
same year settled at Allahabad , identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly difllering from non-co-operation pro- 
gramme; became independent in politics 1920, 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court ; u-^as mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report; headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy m 1022 and 1923 m connection 
with Turkish question; gave non-party evi- 
dence before Reforms Inquiry Committee in 
1924 ; President, All-India Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924. 
Member, Govt, of India's Deputation to South 
Africa (1925-192G). Substitute Delegate 
Government of India’s Delegation to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1929. Publi- 
cations : Essays on Moslem Questions (1912) ; 

** My Impressions of Soviet Russia," (1930). 
Address : Durban, South Africa 

SYEDNA TAHBR SAIPUDDIN SAHEB, His 
Holiness Sardar (MuUaji Saheb), High 
Priest of Dawoodi !^hra Shia Mahomedan 
community and First Class Sardar of Deccan. 
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Fifty-firbt incumbent of the post of Dai-tur 
Mutlaq, which has been in existence of 
nearly 900 years having been founded in 
Yemen where his predecessors were once 
Sultans. They have enjoyed many privileges 
and received high honours Irom various 
Hilling Princes in India from time to time 
and also from the British Government. 
Addreas: Smat; and Saifl Mahal, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

SYMNS, John Montfort, M.A., I.E.S. Director 
of Public Instruction Burma. 6. Jan. 11th, 
1870. Educ : Aldenham School (Junior 
and Senior Platt Scholar.) Gonville and Caius 
College. Cambridge, (Open Classical exhibi- 
tioner). Majoi, Army Head Quarters, Simla 
and Delhi during the War. Appointed 
Burma Commissioner for British Empire 
Exhibition. Wembley. Publications : Horace 
in Burm.f The Pagoda and the Poet, The 
Mark of the East. Songs of a Desert Optimist. 
J.M.S. of Punch. Address : Hangoon. 

TAGORE, Abanindra N.\th, O.I.E.; 
Zemindar of ShazAdpur, Bengal; 6. 1871. 
Educ. : Sanskrit OoU., Calcutta, and at home 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzon 
Ca'^ket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta 
1011 ; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address: 6 Dwar- 
kanath Tagore's Lane. Calcutta. 

TAGORE, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot 
CoOMAR, Kt. b. 17 September 1873, 
Educ : Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately : Sherlflf of Calcutta, 1909 ; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem. Hall; Trustee, Indian Museum, 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal ; 
formerly Mem., Bengal Council. Address : 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 

TAGORE, Sir Rabindranath, Et., D.Lit. 
(Calcutta Univ.) ; 6. 1861. Educ,: privately. 
Lived at Calcutta first; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father's 
estates ; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Santini- 
ketiin, Jiolpur, in 1921 tuniod it into n (’tuitrt' 
ol iiitern.it ioiijil cult me, this luis been bis lite- 
work ever since; visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
English ; Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913 
Publications: In Bengali about 35 political 
works, dramas, operas about 38 ; Story books 
Novels 19 ; over 50 collections of Essays on 
Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects 
and composed over 3000 songs published 
periodically in small collections with 
notations. In English — Gitanjali, 1912, 
The Gardener, 1913. The Crescent Moon, 

1913. Chitra, 1913. The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914. Post Office, 1914. Sadhana, 

1914. Kabir’s Poems, 1915. Fruit-Gathering, 

1916. Hungry Stones and other Stories, 

1916. Stray Biids, 1916. My Reminiscences, 

1917. Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917. The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917, 
Nationalism, 1917. Lover's Gift and Crossing, 

1918. Mashi and other Stories, 1918, Stories 
from Tagore, 1918. The Parrot's Training, 
1918. The Home and the World. 1919, 


Gitanjali and Fruit-Gathering 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921. The Wreck, 1921, 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought Relics. 
1921. Creative Unity,, 1922. Greater India, 
1923. Gora, 1924. Letters from Abroad 

1923. Red Oleanders, 1924. Talks in China, 

1924. Broken Ties, 1924. Red Oleanders, 
a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928. Letters to 
a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Book, 
1929 The, R.(digion ol Man (Unwin) 1931. 
Address •Santinikctaii, Bengal. 

TAIRSEE, Lakumidas Rowjeb (See 
Lakhmidas.) 

TXLLCVT.S, PHiT.ir CnuTT M (Ovon), 
<’ 1 E . (1929) , (' s I (19.!4) , .loiut .Secretary 
to the (»o\i‘riinieiit of Imliii Kinaiiec' Depart- 
iiKMit h J.l April IHSii Educ Harrow and 
M.igdalt'ii College. ()\toi(l Appointed to 
ICS in 1999 Address \eiv Delhi 

TAMBE, SHRIPAD BALWiiNT, B.A., LL.B., 
b. 8 Dec 1875. Educ : Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rlni School), Amraoti, Anglo- Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphlnstone 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee : Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
lier, C. P. Legis. Council 1917*1920 and 1924; 
l^resident, C. P. l^iegis. Council, March 1925. 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government. 
Ag Governor, Ceiitr.il Provinces, 1929. 
Member, Indian Fi.'iriohlse Committee, 1932. 
.i.ddress : Nagpur, C. P. 

I'ANN.AN, Mohan Lal, M. Com. (Blrm.), Bar. 
.at-Law, 1.15 S., J.P., UrincipaJ, Sydenham 
(College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, 
on deputation to the Government 01 India, 
Commerce Dopartiiieiit, as Secretary, Indian 
Aceouiitaiicy Board and Under Secretary. 
b. 2 May 1885. m. Miss C. Chopra. Educ. : 
at Govt. High School, Gnjrat, Forra.m 
Clinstian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Offiel,i,l Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., in Ihpiida* 
tionand the .Tt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., Id 
liquidation (both of Ludhi.ana, Punjab), 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conterenco, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
Society, 3921-23; Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Ch-imber and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22) ; 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombay, from 1st March 1923;Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, 1932 Member Council Indian Ins- 
titute of Bankers ; Member, Auditors' '^ouncil, 
Bombay ; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay; Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confee. 
(Bombay). Publicahonn : ** Banking Law 

and Practice in India,” Indian Currency 
and Banking Problems" jointly with Prof. 
K. T. Shah, B A. (Bom.), B Sc (Boon.), 
London, and several pamphlets such as the 
“Banking Needs of India,” “Indian Currency 
and the War, Regulation of Banks m India. 
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etn. Address : Commerce T>ei)artment, 

Government of India, Simla and Hew 
l»elhi. 

TATE, Liettt Colonel .Ioiin (’rkkiiy, Agent 
to the Governor-General tor the Becean 
States and Resident, at Kidliapiir h 14 
August 1884. TO. 1st ALML (d. 1SH9) 
d of the late W C Sti'veiison of Knoekan, , 
Londonderry, Ireland , 2nd to t) D. Anderson , 
d of th(* lat,(' Capt F Jl MeC l)e Jhitts i 
Jtoyal Artillery and widow of Caiitain H E A i 
Anderson, Indian Roliee IJduc St Coluni- i 
ba's (k)llege, Dublin; St J^awreme (Jollege ^ 
Itamsgate, Kent , Royal Military (’ollegc , i 
Sandtiurst. Coninii.ssioned 18 .Tan l{ML"», | 
ajipointed 127tli ((^ M () ) lialneh L I. IdOti , l 
A])point.('d Jtoinliay ]*ohtieal Department. | 
JO(M); F(>reign and JVditieal Department 
<TOVernment ot Imlia 1 924 , served on N \V [ 
Frontier India and in East Afriea 1017-18 i 
Add/ehs TIk' Jtesidenev, Kolliapiii , Deeean i 

TAUHTGH, Jvo\ ]Toi*l, B A (Cantab ) , ICS, 
Commissioner, Bombay Miinn ipality, h I0 
Bee 1800 Jidur ITppuigham and Clari 
(/oliege, Cainbridgi' Asstt Colleetoi ami , 
Magistiati' in Sind 1014 . on niilitaiy seiMci 
1917-H>,ofrg Collector and Dist, Magistrate.' 
102:1, oflg Dv Commissioner 1024, Olfg ' 
CoJleetoi and Disf Magistrate and Dist Magis- , 
trate, 1 02r>, Chairman, Cattle Tludl Coininissioii 
1{»2.''>. Oflg Coll('(toi and SuiKOintendent ol 
Stamps, I02(t. Otlg Dejnity Seendaiy to 
Governiiu'iit Home and l^< elesiast u.il Depait- i 
UK-nts, 1020, Gffg De]mty Secretary to' 
Government, Finance Dcfiartment, 1027; in 
foreign service as Finame and Tl(‘vcnm‘ 
Mmnber Khairpur Stati* Exeeutivi* ('ouncil 
11127. Otfg Cidleelor, Sholapur and Folitiial' 
Agf'iit, AKalkot, HL‘12 , ColJi'ctor 10:{2. appoin- 
ted Commissamei , Bomba .v Miiiiuipalit v 
1024 Addtess : Municipal Othix's, Bombay l 

TAYLOR, Sill .Tav ES Biuin , Kt (lo:!.')) M.A ' 
Barrister-at- Law (Lineohrs Inn), C I.E . 
(1032); Depntv Goveinoi, Rt'seive Bank' 
of India h 21 April 1891. m. Bettv ' 
d (d H C(des, Esq , Jndi.in Bolue , 
Edur • Edinburgh Academy and Universitv. 
Indian Civil Service, 1014 , Under Secretary, | 
Central Provinces Government, 1929; Com- ! 
merce Department, Government <)f India, I 
1920-22 , Itepiitv Controller of Currency, 
Cahutta, 1924, Honibav 1 925 , Controllei <d 
Currenc\, Calcult.i, 1020. Additional Secre- 
tary, Finance Department, Government of 
India up to ] 935 Addresf, . Bombay 

TEHllI, Ma,tor, H. H. Kaja SirHarenpra 
SuahSAHBB BAHADUR, K.G.S.I., of Tohrl- 
Garhwal State. 3 Aug. 1898. TO. 1916. Heir- 
apparent born 1021. Succeeded 1913. Educ.: 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Address : NarenJra- 
nagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 

TEMPLE, LmvT .-Col (Hon. Col) Freperto 
Charles, C T E , (1 93l), V D . 4 I) C , M I C.E. 

M I M E . Belief Engineer and Siipidy Otlicer, 
Government ol Bihar and Oirisa // 25 

June 1879 w. Francis Mary Copleston. Ed?ir • 
Uugby School and Balliol College, Oxford. Asst 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks , 
Military Works Services, India , Punjab 


in India. 


Canals ; District Engineer, Muzaffarpiir , 
Superintending Engineer, Public Health’, 
Bihar and Orissa. Chief Town Engineer and* 
Administrator, Jamshedpur. PitbliceUions * 
“Manual for Young Engineers in India,’* 
and “ Sewage Works." Address : 19 Park 
Street, Calcutta. 


THAKORllAM KAPILUAM, Diwan Bahadur, 
B.A., LL B., C.r.E., Vakil, High Court and 
Dist. Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
b. 16 April 1868.TO. itatangavri, d. of Koshavrai 
Amritrai. Educ : at Bhavnagar, Alfred Higli 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay 
Apptd. teacher m Govt. Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904 ; be- 
came Cliairman, Scliools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-President 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914-17 , and again in 1928 for 
the triennmin 1928-3]. Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of Management in 1922-25 
Chairman of School Board in 1925 and again 
in 1931 and 1932 Chairman of the Baichand 
Deepchand Girl’s School Committee, th(‘ 
Chairman of the People’s Co-oiierative Bank 
Ltd., Appointed a miunbcr ot the Fratt 
Committei' , and witness bi'forc the lloval 
Reforms Commission 1919. Viec-Prcsidenl , 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Societv, 
1927-2S. Government Advocate in the 
lUrdoli Inquiry, 1931. JMiunber ot tlu 
Managing Uommitti'c of Andrews Lihran 
since 1898; and Piesident ot the Uoim 
tor Destitute childriMi since 1 921 ; admittcil 
as an Advocate O. S 1933. Address.' Athwa 
Line, Surat. 

THAKUR, Rao Bahadur Kashinath Kbshav, 
I.S.O. ; Sen. Div. and SrsB. Jndgo, Nagpur 
since 1011; b. 15 Feb. 1869. Educ.: Saugor 
and Jnbbuipore H. R. ; Muir Central GoIL, 
Allahabad. Address: Nagpur. 

THULRAl, Taluqdar of, R\na Sir Sheoimj 
SiNGii Bahadur of Kiia.turgao\, K.C.I.E . 
Rai Bareli District 0. 1865. to Ist, d. oi 
Babii Ainarjit Singh, y. b. of the Raja of 
Majhoiili ; 2nd d. of Raja Somesiirdatt Singh 
a Raja of Knndwar ; 3id d of the Raja ol 
Bijapur District. Educ : Govt H. S., Rai 
B.areli. S. father, 1897, descended from 
King Salivahan, whose Era is current in Indus 
Ilexr -Kimwar I,al Elma Natt Singh Bahadur 
Address : Thulrai, Khajurgaon. 

TODHUNTER, SIR GharlbS Qeorge, E.C.S.I- 

(1921), Fellow of the Royal Scatistical 
and Royal Historical Societies ; h. 16 Feb 
1869. Educ.' Aldcnham Sch. and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge, Members’ prizeman, 
Cambridge University, 1888 : to. Alice, 
O.B.E.,K.-l-H. d. of Captain C. Losack, 91rd 
Highlanders. Served in I.C 8., Madras ; aJso 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. and C.I 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906, 
T,(3. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India, 
1909-1010. President, Life Saving Appliance*^ 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenut 
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1916 : Member of Executive Council, 1919-21. i 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 1 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member, Council of State, 1926 : I 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of j 
Mysore. J.rfrfmf'.*; Vasantha Mahal, Mysore, j 

TONE, H. H. Said-ud-daula, WAZm-UL-MULK, 1 
JVawab ilafiz Sir Muhammad Saadat All Xhaii I 
Bahadur S.iulat .laiiij, (i C.I.E . b 1879, s ! 
10 50 State lias area of 1,634,061 acres and } 
population of 317,360. Addrass . Touk. j 
Ilajputana. I 

TOTTEXHAM, George IUciiarp Frepkriok, | 
C 1 E. ( 1 930) ; Secretary, Arinv Department, j 
Govi'rnment of India, b. Nov. 18, 1890, j 
m Hazel Joyce, 2nd d, of the late Majoi ! 
Gwynne, 11 W. Euslrs Edun ‘ llaimw ! 
and New CoUcuc, Oxfoid. Joined 1 (‘ S. | 
in 1914, served in Madras Presidencv as , 
Asst. (5(>lh and Sub-Col Ir and as Under 
and D^ . Seeietary to Govt till Apiil 
1921; with Armv Department ol GoNt 
(d India, as ollicer on special dulv, Deput\ | 
Secietaiv and Secietarv since 1920 except 
foi one year with Govt of Madias as 1 
Itetrencliment Secretary, 19 51-32 Addreas 
C/o Messm. Gnudlay & (\) , l.td , 51, Parlii- | 
ment Stieet, Jjondon, S. VV. 1. • 

TJIAVANCORE AND COCHIN, SOUTH INDU, 
Bisiio? in, Hr. linv. E A. h Moorf, M.A. 
b, Nov. 1 J, 1870. Ediic,: Mailborouqh Coll , 
and at Oriel. Coll , Oxford. (5urate at Aston, 
Jiinmuptham, 1894-96 , Missionary of tl.* 
C.M s in S. India from November 1896 , CM , 
S. Duiiutv School, Mailras, 1896-1914, C..M s. 
College, Kottavam, 1902-1903, Chairman 
CMS, District Council, Tinnc\d!y,191.')-1924 
(5onseerated Bishop on 2+ Keb. 1925. Addiei^^. 
Bishop’s House, Kottayam. 

TItAVEKS, Sir (Walter) LiNoniiOT, Kt., 
cr. 1931 , C 1 E. 1925, O B E 1918 , s. ol 
Walter Benward TraA ers ami 7 s ol Kev J B. ■ 
'I’rawrh. Mumby, Alford and Fairtiekl Lodge, 
near Exetei : b 1880 , uiim.irneil Educ 
Allord, lam-oliHhiie Mane g'T and Inspector ■ 
or tea gaideus in North India since 1900 ; ' 
Chairman, Dooars Plant ei’s Association, , 
1914-20, Viec-Cliairman, J 921 -2 5; member ^ 
ot many committees associated with tea 
ludustiy, MiMiibei Jalpaigiiri District Board, 
1914-2.5 , Member Bengal JiCgislative Coiimil, 
1920-3 L, Leader, British Partv on Council, ; 
President, European Association, 1929 ami , 
1930 ; Capt Northern Bengal Mounted ' 
Hides, associated w'llh many \\ ai Committees , 
etc ; twice received mention by Coinmamler- | 
in-Chiet Recreation . shooting. A ddrei>s j 
liaradighi, Jalpaigiin. ! 

T BENCH, WILLIAM Launoelot Crosbie, B VI I 
(Dublin), M lu^t C E . I.S E , Chiet Engmeei. | 
J»A\ 1) b 22 July 1881, m Maigan-t j 
Zephanie Hud<ll(‘stoii Ediir. at i.e\s , 
School and Dublin Univi'rsity, indiau SiTvice [ 
of Engiueeis AdArcst, . Cliu i Engineer in ^ 
Smd, Karachi (Siiid). j 

TllEVOH. (’nvRLi.s Gervld, CIE (Un3),| 
Inspector-General ot Forests b 28 Dee j 
1882 m Enid Carroll lieadoii. Edin i 
WclJuigtou College. H f E ( Cooix'r" Hill j 
Asstt Conservator of Forests Puujab. 1903 , j 
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Cons<T\atoi ol Foit'sts, rmted 1‘ioMiice, 
ltl20 . Chiet Conservator of Foiosts, Punjab, 
1931 . Iiisiicctor-General of Forests, 1933. 
Publications • Practical Forest Management. 

I’ored Bi'search Institute, Dehra 

Dun 

TUBBS, The Right Rev. Dr Norm\x Henry, 
Classical Tiipos (1900), Theological Tripos 
(1902), MA (1905); DD (Hou. causa), 
1923, (Umbiidge Universitv, Bishop of 
Bangoon. b. 5th .July 1879 m. Norah 
Elesita Jaint d of Piebcndarv Limt, Walcot. 
Bath Educ * Highgate School and Camb. 
TTiiiveisitv Curatv, Whitechapel, 1903-05 ; 
Church Mi-^sionaiv Society, U.P. 1910-17, 
Pnntipal ot Bishop's (’ollege, and Hon. 
S(‘cretary, S P.(3 , Calcutta, 1917-2.3; Bishop 
of TinncMllv. 1923-28, Bishop ot llangoon 
since 1928. Add/css: Bishopscoint, Rangoon. 

rURNEK, Charles Willi.\m Alois, B.A , C.S.I. 
(10 53), C I E (1928), ICS, Cliief Secietarv to 
Government. Bombay. 6 July 30, 1879 Educ: 
King Edward VJ School, Norw'ieli and Magdalen 
Coll , Oxtord m in 1930 Eileen Dorothy 
KirkpatiicL fiom whom lie obtaincil divorce 
in 1930, I daughter. Apiiointcd Asst, Col- 
lector, Bom. l*residencv, in 1903 . Settlement 
Otheer, Dhaiwar Dist , 1909-10, Under-SeiTc- 
tai\, Jteveuue and J-’inanee l>ej)Hrtments 
Bombay. J912-15; C.intonuuuit Magte , 
Ahmediiagar, 1917-1919, Collector, Alimed- 
n.igai, 1919-21; Bersoiial Asst to laird 
Lei, Ch.iirmaii, I'ubhe Services Commis- 
sion, 192.5-21, Ag SeeK'taiv, INilltlcal 
Department, 1024, Secret.uy, General 
Departnuuit, 1921-1929 and .Sf'cietmv, 
Politie.il Depirtrnent !Uiil B(doima Ottieer 
in addition, 19 50. Ch. Setietary, l*olitical 
and Retoims Department, J933. Address 
Seeictaiiat, Bombay, 

TWLSS, Mv.iok-Gl.sek VL William Louis 
OBKRlvIRCH. C.P» (1930), CBE (1919), 
MC (1915), Mihtarv Sei retary, Armv 
Jleadquart-eis, India t> 18 .fan 1879. ni. 
Noia Miind, d ol J E W.ikelleld, J 1* 1915, 
(dieil DI29) , J-'alxl Vi\ian, d ol T (5. Drake 
Esq (1032) Educ Bedtord School, 1890-90, 
jl M C , Sandhuid,, 1896-1807 Fir.st (5oni- 
niissioii, .Fan 1898; Joined Indian Army, 
1890; Boxer E\])edition (Nortli Cliina), 
1000-01, Medal witli clasp, mentioned in 
desp.iti lies , Tibet Exiiedition, 1003-04 
(Medal), Great War, served in France from 
1914-17, (BE, MC, Brevt.-Jaeut -Col., 
1917, Legion of Honour (Fiencli) ; Order 
ot Sacred 'I’nsasure (Jujunese), mentiomvl m 
despatches 5 times ; apixunted 9tli Gurklia 
Jiitles, 1901 , commanded 2-9th Guiklia Rities, 
1921-23, appointed Colonel, 9tli Gurkha 
Rifles, 1930, apiKuntcel Colonel 5 ! t Butiiab 
Regiment, 1932 ; Staff College, Camberley, 
1006-07, General Staff, War Office, iamdon, 
1008-12 ; Brigade-Major, Nowshcra Brigade, 
1013-14; General Staff, France, 1914-17 and 
General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1017-19 (Director ot Military Intelligence); 
General Stafl, War Office, 1919-21 ; Director 
of Military Intelligence, Army Headquarters, 
India, 1923-24 . Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Army Headquarters, India, 1924-27, 
Commander, Jullundur Brigade Area, 1927. 
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1931 ; Otfg. Commander, Lahore District, 
1933 ; Military Secretary, Army Headqu- 
arters. Jndia, 1932. Promoted Major-Cimeral, 
April 1929 PeJlow of Iloyal Geographical 
Society, Foiimlei Member. Iloyal Institute of 
International Atfairs ((’hathani House); 
Pounder Member of Himalayan (.’lub ; ilronze 
Medal ot Iloyal Humane Society (1903). 
Officer of Norwegian Military Order of St- 
Olat (1909); Member of American Military 
Order ol the Dragon (1901) Addienx : 
Army Headquarters, Simla or Delhi. 

TVABJI, HXJSIIN Badbuddin, M.A. (Honours), 
LL.M. (Honours), Cantab. 1896; Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Chief Judge lletired. 
b. 11 October 1873. m. Miss Nazar Moham> 
mad Fatehally. Educ.: Anjumane-Islam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier’s School and College ; 
Downing College, Cambridge. Practised In 
the Bombay High Court. Addreti : Marzbana- 
bad, Andhcri 

TYLDEN-PATTENSON, ARTHUR ERIC, 
Menil>ei, Hallway Boaid. b. 15 Nov. 1888. 
m. Dorotliv Margaret Mclvcr. Educ : “ Gres- 
hams, Holt, Noifolk. Had three years’ 
tiainiug, Great Northern llailway, England, 
Joined as piobationer in Traffic Dept, of 
G. I P. Jladway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwalior Light Hallway and subsequently 
W'oiked as District Traffic Superintendent, 
G. I. P. Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924 ; officiat'd as Deputy Traffic 
Managei ami from 1925 to 1927 was Officiating 
Chief Tiaflic Manager; in 3028 was selected 
by Hallway Hoard to organise the new depart- 
ment of State Hallways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicity Officoi ; in 1929 be went on 
deputation to Europe and America to super- 
vise- the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Hallways ; in 
March 1930 was appointed Chief Transporta- 
tion Superintendent and in 1931 was made 
Agent. AddresH : ” Glenogle”, Mount 
Pleasant Hoad, Malabai Hill, Bombay. 

TYMMS, Ekrderick, M (-. (1916) ; Chevalier, 
Oidre de la Coureiine (1917) , Belgian 
Croix de Guerre (1917) ; Asbociate Fellow 
of the Hoy al Aeronautieal Society ; Director 
of Civil Aviation in India, b 4 August 1889. 
Home Civil Service ; South Lancashire 
Heglnient ; Royal Flying Corps and Hoyal 
Air Force during war; Air Ministry Civil 
Aviation Department, 1919. Air Ministry 
Superintendent of the Cairo-Karachi Air 
Route, 1927 ; Chief Technical Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Department, 1928 ; Director, 
Civil Aviation, India, 1931. Publications: 
Part author "Commercial Air Transport," 

1 926 ; " Flying for Air Survey Photography " 
Scientific papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Routes lor Hoyal Aeronautical Society. 
Address: Simla and Delhi. 

TJJJAL SINGH, Sardar, M. A. (Punjab). [ 
landlord and Millowner. b. 27 Dec. 1895. 1 
Educ : Govt. College, Lahore. Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation ! 
to press the claims of the Sikh community j 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee ; | 
has been member of Shromani Gurdwara j 
Committee since 1921 ; member of • 


I Khalsa College Council and Managing Com- 
mittee ; Member, Indian Central Cotton 

I Committee and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1925 ; elected member, Punjab Le^^s. 
Council ; was member and Hon. Secre- 
tary of Punjab Hoforms Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission ; ser- 
ved on Pimjab Unemployment Committee ; 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Committee ; 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee, Punjab 
Compulsory Primary Education Committee , 
Presided over non-Government Schools 
Conference, Punjab, 1928 ; was selected 
delegate for Round Table Conference, 1930 , 
served on Federal Structure Committee , 
on the Business Committee of the Round 
Table Conference ; was invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of the R. T. 
Conference. Presided over Punjab Sikh 
Political Conference 1932 ; w-a« appointed 
Member, Consultative Coinmittee, 1932 , 
J’resided over Sikh Youths Confcieiice, 1933 
Address : Mianchauu, Punjab. 

UMAR Hayat Khan Tiwana, The Hon 
COLONEL NAWAB RANA MALIK, SIR, K.C.J.E 
C.B.E., M.V.O., Member, Council of State. 
Member of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, J^andlord. b. 1874. Educ 
Altchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore, was given 
Hon. Commission in 18th K.G.O., attended 
King Edward's (’oronation Durbar at Delhi; 
served in Somahlaiul ; joined Tibet Ex- 
pedition ; was attaehed to the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan ; attended King George’s 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi, saw active 
service in the world war in France and 
Mesopotamia; Mons. Star 1934; Member, 
]*roviucial llecruiting Board , represented 
Punjab, Delhi War Conference in 191S, 
solved in the 3rd Kabul War (mentioned in 
despatches), made Colonel; Member, Esher 
Committee, 1 920 ; has been President of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society 
of India. Address : Kaira, Dist. Shahpur, 
Punjab. 

UHQUHART, DR. William Spence, M.A., 
I). Litt. (Abdn ), D D. (Hon. Abdn.) ; Doctor of 
Law ; D.L. (Hon. Calcutta) ; Vice-Chancellor 
Calcutta Univeisity, 3 928-1930; Principal 
Scottish Church College since 1928. b. 1877 
m. Margaret Macaskill, d of Rev. Murdoch 
Macaskill, Dingwall. Edm. : Aberdeen 
T'niversity; New College, Edinburgh, 
Marburg IJnlversit.v, Gottingen University , 
Professor of Philosophy, Duff. College, Calcutta 
1902 ; Scottish Churches College, 1908 , 
Member, Indian Universities Congress, 1924 
and 3 929 ; Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Calcutta University, 1927 and ' 1931 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, 8th August 
1928 to Aug. 7th, 1930 ; Chairman of the 
Inter-University Board, India, 1931-32. 
Principal, Scottish Church College, since 
1928. Publications: The Historical and 
The Eternal Christ. (1916) ; Pantheism and the 
Value of Life, (1919) ; Theosophy and Christian 
Thought, (1922) ; Vedanta and Modern 
Thought, (1928) ; Contributor to Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics. Address : 
Principal’s House, Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta. 
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USMAN, The Hon. Sin Mahomed, K C I.E. ’ 
(1933) B.A., b. 1884 m. d. of Shifa-ul-Mulk 
Zynulabudln Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ : 
Madras Christian Collepje. Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-1925 ;Hon. Pro?. Magte., , 
1916-20 ; Fellow of the Madras University, , 
1921-34 and ('haiurllor of Madras. Andlira ' 
and Anna Malai runcrsitics, May to August 
1 934 , Membi'r, Town Planning Tiiist, 1 921-25, 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicit> 
Board, 1918 and 1 921-22, President, Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras; Picsidcnt, Board 
of Visitors to the Covt. Mahomedan Coll, 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25; Member, INladras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25; Gave evidence 
before the lletorms Committees and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. * 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff ot Madras (1924). 
Piesident of the Corporation of Madras, 

1 924-2') . Member, E\('< ntive Council 1925-34 
J‘ie>idi'nt, Ma<lras Children’s Aid Sociely, 
lo2()-2s, Presidont, Madias DimhargiMl 
Pasoneis’ Aid Society, 1925-1928, Chairman, 
11. J; H. The iTince of Wales* Children’s 
Hospital Fund ; Chairman, the British Empire 
Lepiosy Belief Association, Madras, 1925; 
President, Mahomedan Educational Associa- 
tion of Southern India. Khan Sahib, 1920; 
Khan Bahadur, 1921 ; Kaisar-i-llind Second 
(d.ihs, 1923 Knighted, 1928 , K C l.E. (1933) 
OlHciating (Toveinor of Madias, May-Augu^'t 
1934 Addrefts : Toy n a in pet Gardens, 
Tevnampot, Madras. 

VACHIIA, Jamshhdji Bejanji, Khan Bahadur, 

B A , B Sc ,« Cl E , (Commissioner ot Income 
Tax, Bonibav Presidency h 20 1879 m. 1 

Boshan Aidashu Karanjawalla, B.A. Educ: 
]Cl])hiiistone College, Bonibav. Entcicd 
Goveiiiincnt Service as l)e])utv Collector, 

1 902 Eubhcntions ’ The Bombay Income Tax 
Manual Address. Baiioo Mansion, (’uiuballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

VAIL, (hi MILES Edv\ \K1), B A.,M.T) , F ACS, 
K.7 H (Sihej), 1930; Kill ((Jold), 1932. 
Medical Missionary h July 11, 1880. 

m lOIizabeth Crane Educ Blair Hall 
Academy, Blanstoiin, N Y , T’. S. A. 

1‘rinceton UniNCisitv, Prim-eton. N. Y., 

Columbia Uni\ , School of 'rro]jical Medicine, 
London , American Presbvt«‘njiii Mission 
Hospital, Aliraj, SMC, since J910 Pubhea- 
tiovs ' Artlio.pla.sty of the Elbow-joint, 
Gastio-enteiostoiiiy under local anai^thesia, 
Acute Intestinal Obstruction, Cataiai-t 
Exti action. Address: Mission Hospital, 
Miiaj.SMC. • . 

I 

VAZIFDAIl, SOHRAB Shapoor, M R C.P» | 
(Loud), MR.CS (Eng), Lieut-('oi,onel ) 

I M iS, j 1’., Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College; Senior Pliv'^iciaii and 
Supeiiiiicndcnt, J. J. Hospital, Snperinten- I 
dent, B. J. Hospital for Children, Bombay. 
h. 1 August 1888. m. to Mary Hormusji Wadia. 
Educ. Grant Medical College, Bombay; j 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, I..ondon Entered 1 
I. M. S in 1908. During the Gieat War ! 
served in German, E Africa and subsequently [ 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia. Appointed j 
Professor oi Pathology, Grant :Medical College - 


in 1923 ; Second Phvsieian, J. J. Hospital 
and Professor of Materia ISIedica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923 ; First Physician, J. J. 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G. M. 
College in 1925 . and Superintendent, J. .T. 
Hospital in 1926 Address' 3, Rockv Hill 
P'lats, Land’s End Koad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

VELINKER, Shrikrisuna Gunaji, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Ccitiftcate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909) ; of the Honourable 
Sociely of Lincoln’s Inn ; Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity, (1909). b. 12 April. 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibai, d. of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchaiidcr, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Edue.i St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader. High Court, Bofnbay in 
January 1893, called to iho Bar In June 1909. 
In prominent practice iu the High (’oiirt at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presldeiic>, 
One of the Coiiimissioiiers appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Vlramgani arson and murder 
cases, 1919; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bomhav Imr>roveinent Act, 
Sept 1921 to April 1923. Elected Member, 
Hotnl>a\ liar (Diincil, ami Vk (-P ichident 
sime l<»3i Seciv , P. J. llin<iu GyniKliana. 
1807-1008 Pub/iKdious haw ot Gaming 
and M'agering and the haw ol Cinujailsorv 
hand .\<(jnNition and ('onijx iisaf nm .iddress 
h’atan llniHt , 425. l.ammgton Ro.id (South), 
iiombay 

VENKATA, IlEDDl, SIR Ki’RMA, Kt. BA.. 
Mimibei of the L\( < iitive Council, Madras 
(»o\eiiiineiit. b 1875 ni R Luxnii 
Kaiitaiiima Ei/ur \its C-olli'gi*, Rajah- 
mnndn. Madias (diiistiun College, and Madras 
Law' College hed th(‘ non- Brahmin 
diqmtatioii to the Joint Pailianientary 
Coimiiittee on Indian Constitutional Retoiiiis 
111 ]915»; .Mi nibei ot the Inipi'iial hegislativc 
(Joiineil, 1920, Minisbo ol Agrieiilture and 
Jinlustiies to tin .Madras Government, 1920- 
23 , .MeiulMM ot the Madias hegislativc Connell, 
1920-26; Aleniliei of the Senate ot the Madias 
Lnneisitv, 1924-26, Meinlxo ot the Sviidieate 
ot the Andhra lJni\eisitv, 1024-26 , ajipomted 
Indian Didegate to the D'agin* Asseinblv at 
Geneva. 1028, ami Agent to the Goveinnicnt 
ot India in S Atrieji, J 029-32, Mionbei ut 
Ex( cutive Coiineil ot the Govenioi ot Madras, 
1034. Addrcbs . 8een‘tauat, Aladras. 

VBNKATASTIBBA RAO, The Hon. MR. 
Justice M., B.A.. B.L., Judge, High Court, 
Madrao. b. 18 Julv 1878. Educ. : Free 
Church Misstou lustitution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College. Was 
enrolled High (Jourt Vakil in 1903 ; Practised 
from 1903-1921 in partnership wPh Mr. 
V. Radhakrishtiaiya under the firm name of 
Messrs. Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakr.sh- 
naiya. Had a large and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court Election 
Commissioner, 1921-22 ; apptd. to the High 
Court Bench, 17 Nov. 1921 : President, 
Annadaua Samnjam. The Madras Seva 
Sadan, and Dlst. Scout Council ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Provincial Scout Council. Address : 

Tank Houses, Spur l ank Road, Egniore, P.O., 
Madra'^. 
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VIEIRA DE CASTllO, Most Rbv. Theotoniub. i 
Manoel Ribeiro, D.D., D.C.L. ; R. C. Bishop | 

of San Thome de Mylapore, since 1899-1929, I 
Archl)i8hop of Goa and Patriarch of the East j 
Indies since 1029. b. Oporto, 1859. Educ. . ; 
Gregorian Uni., Rome. Address : I'lova 1 
Goa. ; 

VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, DlWAN P>AHA- | 
nun Sir T., K.JJ.E. (192ft); Vice-Chairman, ' 
Inifierial Council ol A«ricultnral Research 
from 1029 b. August 1875. Edm . Presidency ; 
OoIIcfie, Madras, .fcjincd I'rovincial Service, | 
1898 ; Revenue OUieer, Madras Corporation, j 
Irom 1912 to 1917 ; Secretary to the Board ' 
of Revenue, 1917-18; Director of Land 
Records, 1918, Deputy Director of Indus- 
tries, 1918-19; Diwan of Cochin, 1919-H2, 
Colleiitor and Distiict Magistrate, 1920; 
Commissioner for India, British Empiics 
Exhitiition, 1922-25; Member, LejnsUtive 
Assemtily, 1925-2ft , Director of Industries, 
192(5 ; also Diiectoi of Fisheries, 192(5 , opened 
Canadian Nat.ional Exhibition, August 192(5, 
Member, Publi(5 Service Commission, 1926-29 
Address : Simla. 

VJRA-VAJiA, Dakbau Siiia, Political Secretary, 
Rajkot State since Oetolier 1961. b. 29 
•lanuary, 1888 /iViac. . at Rajkiimar College, 
Rajkot. mg Master, Rajkuniar College, 
Advisi'i to the Tliakoie Suheb, Chuda, 
Deiuity Political Agent, I'alaiijiur, Manager, 
Lathi State, Dew an, Poibandai State, 
Ilewaii, .limagadli State; District Depul v 
Politn.il Agent. Rewa Kantlia up to 1st Apiil 
1927 ; llu/air I'ersonal Assistant to IDs 
JDghness the Tliakore Sabeb oi Ka)kot 
up to Oetober 1931. Address. Bagasia, 
Xathiavvar. 

VISVESVARAYA, SIR Mokshaoitndam, 
K.CXE., LL D., D Sc , M.I.C.E , late Dew an 
of Mysore, b. 15 Sept. 1801, Educ.: Omtral 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll. of Science, Poona. 
Asst Engineer, P.W.D., Bomh.iy, 18*'4 ; 
Supdt. Eng, 1994; K'tirod liom* Bombay 
Govt Service, 1908 Apptd. Sp Consulting 
Eng to Nizam’s Govt, 15)09, Ch Eng. and 
Sec., J’ W and R\ Dciits, Govt, ol Mysore, 

1 909 , Dew^an ol M\ soie, 1 912-1 91 S. Cliairman, 
Bombay 'rcchnical and Industrial Edu^atlon 
(Vun mitt ec (appointed by the Governmeut of 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member, New-^ Capital 
Enquiry (kmimittee, Dellii, 1922; Retrench- 
ment AdMsei to the Bornbuv Municipal Coi- 
poraiioii, 1924; Chaiiman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment ol Imlia), 1925 ; Membei, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
(Jovornment of India), 1926. Toured round 
ihe world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publications : “ Recon- 
structing India ” (P. S. King <fe Son. Ltd.. 
London), and Planned Eeoiiomv for India ” 
(1934). Bangalore I’les^, Bingaloic Address : 
Uplands, iligh Ground, Bangalore. 

WACHA, Sir Dinsiu Edclti, Kt., J.P., a 
Governor ot the Imperial Bank of lnd’ia(192b). 
Member, Bombay Leg. Council (1915-16) 
and of Imperial Leg. Council, 191(5-20 
Member, Council of State (1920); Member 
of the firm of Messrs. Morarii Goeuldas & 
Co., Agents, Morarii Gokuldas* S. & W. Co. 


Jitd. and Sholapur S, & W. Co., Ltd. ,1892-1931, 
ex- Director, The Central liank of India, 
Director, Berar Co. (1928) and Ex- Director, the 
Scindia Navigation Company, b. 2 Aug. 1844. 
m. 1 860, but widower since August 1 888. Edw' 
Elphinstorie Coll., Bombay ; in Cotton Indus- 
try, since 1 874 ; for 30 years Bombay Mun. 
Corpn. (President, 1901-02); lor 45* years, 
Mem., Bombay Millowners' Association Com- 
mittee since 1*889 and Ih-esidcnt in 1917 and 
member, Bombay Imp. Trust since its forma- 
tion in 1898 up to 1919 ; l*rps. of 17th National 
Congress, (Jalciitta, 1901 ; nml of Belgauni 
Prov. Conference, 1894 ; gave evidence befort' 
Royal Commission on Indian expenditure in 
1897 ; 'Trustee of Elphmstoiie Coll. ; a]s»> 
e\-Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Chanibc r 
and i5ureau , was Gen. See , Indian National 
Congress for 17 years from 1894 ; Trustees o* 
Vic. Jubilee 'I’cchnical Institute since 190" 
and Hon Sec from 1909 to 1923 ; President 
Western India Liberal Assoehition from 1919-27 
Was Secretary, J5ombay Presidencv Assnei.i- 
tion from 1885 to 1915 and President from 
1915 to 1918. Was President of the First 
Bombay Provincial Liberal Confcienee m 
1922 ; is Cliairman and Trustee ot People’- 
Free Reading Room and Library siiiec 3917 
Publications Pamphlets on Indian Finumc 
Currency and Economics, Agncultiiral Comb 
tion of India, Railways, Currency, Temperance, 
Military Expenditure, etc. ; formerly larf."* 
contributor to leading Indian newspaper^ 
and lournals for 45 years from 1875 ; also hue 
published History of Share Speunlatioi) 
ot 1863-64; Life of Preracliand Roychaud; Lue 
of J. N. Tata; the Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay (18(50-75). Address 
Jiji House. Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay 
W.ADTA, ARDESIIIU IltJTTONJI, BA. (150111 
and Cantab.). Bar-at-Law Prolessoi '•) 
Philosophy, University ot Mysore and 
retary, liitcr-University B«>ard, India 1 
4 .riiiic 1 888 m Tehiniiia Ifomeii FosIwmII-i 
EdtU‘ . St Xavier’s High School and Wiboh 
College, Bombay; at the Middle 'Temi'l' 
London, for Bar ; at St, Catherine’s, (Ixtoia 
for Dixjloma in Economies and Politi.a' 
Science (with distinction), at Kitz Willi.ui' 
Hall for Moral Science 'Tripos Proie-^-m 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson Colba'' 
P>ombay, 1914, Lecturer m Psveholo!.\ 
University of Bombay, 1914-10. Prote-^j' 
of Philosophy, Mysore Univeisity since ]"i7 
Dean ol the Faculty of Arts, Mysoie 
Mtv.l 927-30 , Olfg Diicctoi of PublicTnsti ii<‘ 
tion in Mysore, 193#-31 ; President of the U'* 
India Federation of 'Peachers’ Asw) eiation- ‘b 
Patna, 192(5 ; President, Indian PhilosophKM 
(’ongress at Dacca in 1930. Delegate o 
the Mysore University to the Fifth Cong’'" 
ol the Universities of the Biitish Emi' t' 
London and Edinburgh, 1931. Presid' 
Fourth All-Karnataka Hindi Pra* ' ' i 
Conteiencc, 1932. Secretary, Inter-Um vei -'5 ' 
Board since AT>ril 1932, Publications "i 
Ethics of Feminism , A Text- Book ot Civi' 

A Handbook ot Moral Instruction for Teaele - 
Civilisation as a Co-operative Advent 
(The Principal Miller Lectures m the Umver 
ol Madras 1932). Articles in Mind, Phil' 
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phical lleview, Monist, International Journal 
of Ktliics, Xhe Journal ol Philo«;ophical 
Studies, The riiilosophical Quarterly, The 
Aryan Path Edited the Mysore University 
Alajjazine, H>28-3(). Address . The Fnnersity, 
Mysore. 

WADIA, BOMANJI Jamsetji, the Hon. Mr 
Justice, M.A., LL.B. (Univ of Bombay),' 
Bar-at-J.aw. Judge, Bombay High Court 
b 4 Aug 1881. m. Ilattanlmi Hornmsji Wadia 
and sul)«equently to Penn Nowuqi Chinov 
ot Sceuuderabad Educ : St XaMer’s (!ollege, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
tor the liar, ll)04-(>, ^\as Piineipal, Covt ’ 
J-aw College, Bombay, \eting | 

Puisne Judge ot the High C(niit ol Boniba\ 
toi t\so months tiom 5t,h June 1028, and 
again tiom January to Oetobei 1020, and horn 
1st Pel) to Odobei 1030. Athlilional Judge, 
10{0-3l; eonhiined as Puisne Judge. High 
Court, in .lull)' lu.’.l Sjndu. I ni\ of 
liouil)a\ Add ! ess . tiuetta 'Pt'i rat c Chov\palt\ 
liombay. 

WAHTA, SniCi suot\ N ,Kt (1032),n.E ( 1010 ). 
.Millownei h 1800. Educ King’s Coll , 
London Joint'd his tathei’s tirm, 18.s8 
( hairman, Bombay jMilUiwneis’ Assoualion 
(1018) Addicss Peddei House, Cumlialla 
Hill, llomboi, 

WaDIA, JAM'iETJI AllDtSKER, J.P , 1000, 
Merchant. 6. 31 Oct. 1857. Edttc. : Elphiu- 
stone Sch. and Coll, and rerved apprt'iitice* 
ship in Dickinson Akroid Co. of London ; 
Prorootor and DI»’ector of Cotton and otbei ' 
industrial concerns : Member of Bombay i 
Mini Coipn itoni 1 001 -J 021 Wax a lueiubei , 
of the Slaiidnig Couunittee ot tli<‘ CoifKuation 
tot ahoiil li\e \eais, in 1 OOO uas *l«Mled a, 
inombei by (Knirninent ot tin' Mal.iri.i 
(’ommission wliidi nu'l in Sinda , in 1017 
was selcdi'd by (ioyi rnmeiit to a « ommitte*' 
ot loui To impiirf into the (oiu])laints oi 
loint si oik foinpanics ai ising out ol the 
imposition of super-ta\. Koi 21 v*‘ais w'loie 
the cotton industrial rcVK'W' tor the City oi 
Bombay tot tin Tunes uf India loiuineucing 
wutli 100.') PubhcaUnns~ Writir on Indus- 
trial and ]iCC)noniiL sub]ects , ])ul>!ixlied two 
liampldi'ts .igaiiist i losing ol tho Mints 
Addu'ss Mildcrncss Hoad, J\l.ilal)ai Hill 

Bombay. 

WADIA, Sill XUi5SERWAN.nNowiios.TEr.K K K , 

C I.E , M I M E , M I St E., J V , V C P.S 
(Hon ), Millowncr. b. 30 May 1873. w Eyylene 
Clara Powell Educ St. Xaviei’s t.ollege 
Oliairman ot the Bombay .Millow'neis’ 
Association, 1011 and 1025. Address . Stiacliey 
House, Pedder Hoad, Bombay ; 

WADIA, PestonJI Ardeshbr, M. a.. Professor ' 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay, b. 16 Dec. 1878. Educ, : Eiphmstone j 
College, Bombay. Publications : The I 

Philosophers and the French Revolution 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage ; ; 
Inquiry mto the Principles of Tbeoaophv i 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money ; 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe i 
and History of India. Address: Hormazd j 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


I WALI Mahomed Hussanalt\, Khan 

I Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon'ble 
Khan Bahadur Hius.sanally Bey Ettendi. 
Majidi, 'I’lirkish (‘onsul and Founder ot the 
.Sind Madicxsah-tiil- Islam. Kaiaehi , was .Mem- 
ber, Legislat i\ e .Assembly tor several y ears and 
Fellow. Bombay Uidver.sit.y yyas Mnmeipal 
(.onncilloi Kaiachitoi about 20 years, inemher 
and Chaiimaii. Municipal and District School 
Board, Karachi . seiyod as lust President 
.Shabi .liigati, Jaeol)al)<id. foi about ^ ye.irs • 
yyas President, ]\lulala Sohools (’oimuittee ; 
nieml)ei. War League , Secjetaiv, .Sind Maho- 
medan Association; member, 1). J. Sind 
t'ollege Boaid , has been Member, Sind 
Madiessah Bo.nd, loi about 17 ycais 
Betiied Deputy Collect oi , is Special Pirst 
Class Magistiati'. sini.c 101.'). Luidcd 
Piopiietoi, was J’rcsidcnt ol Educational 
Coiilcrciice 1031. b 5 J)cc 1800. \N slower 
Ednc lilpliinstonc College and Covt. 
I.aw School, Bombay’ .Sciycd (lovl in 
various dcjy.iitments lot \cais; rctaicd in 
1015 Addiess Baikal Maii/al, Buiidci Koad 
Bxtciision, Kaiachi. 

WAUKEB. Cl.ouoi, ]a)i Is, Covt Solicitor and 
Puldic Pio'-eiiitoi, and (SoycrmiK'ul l*ioso,>u- 
toi, Jk)mliay. b 2> .scptcnibci, 1870, m to 
Agues Muiicl Portci, d ot Col H. S Potter, 
Dy Lieutenant loi (Vmnty of L.incastci 
Educ, liyeipool Collegi' War Scrvii'c, 
France and Belgium 4tli Aug 1014 to 
.Noycmbc! 1010 ])iomo1('(l Lieut -Col. 

UFA Kctiicd, P 21. o.iituci, Mcssis. lattle 
..nd Co Address Jt> culla Cliil) 

WAZIH lIA.SAN.Tnr, Ho\. .sir Saimi), Kt , 
B.A , LL.B., Chief Judv.e ol Oudb Educ Cov- 
ornnietit High .School, Baiba, Muir Central 
College, Allatiabad M. A. (). (yolh'gc, Aligarh 
Joined tile Lucknow Barm 1003 Secretary, 
Ail-I lid la Mo-slem League from 1012-10, w’as 
histrumental HI bringing about Hindu-Moslcrn 
I’act of lOiC) , appoint ctl Judicial Comnussioucr 
ot Oiidli 111 1020, and Cbiet Judge ot Oudb, 
Fcbiiiary 1030. Address. Mn/ar Hasan Hoad 
Lucknow’. 

M EBB, Sir Montagu be Pomeroy, Kt (1021). 

J.E., (J B K , Memliei ol Coiim il ol the Jiasi 
India Association , Vice- Pi esideut, Anti- 
Slavery and Aboiigines Piotection Society 
Cluiiiman, Daih/ Gazette i'rc-sx jad , Kaiui-hi 
h Clifton, 1860 m J008 Cathciinc Piances 
(whom he divoiced). I'Jdur Privately. 
Member of Indian !''is( al Committee, 1021-22, 
late member rjf tlie Indian J egisintive 
Assembly and late Ctiairman, K'arachi 
Chamber of Commerce. Puhltcaiions Britain 
VictoTions ' , India and The Empire, 
Britain’s Jlilemiiia, Around the World, 
liidu’s Plight el( Addteis Jv.iradji 

WEIR, JdM'l -CotONI.L JAAIFS la-.SUE Ro«.E, 
CIE (103 >), Agent to Coyi'inor-ticneral 
for the Ciijaiat State.., and Resident at 
Baioda b 20 .fan 1.S83 w Tin ra Lctitia 
.Alexandra Sommers PJdvf Wellingbo- 
rough and Koval Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Joined Roy al Aitillerv, 1000, 1 lansferreH to 
Indian Arinv (5th Ca'v.ilrv), 100 1 ; joined 
Political Ilepartment, 1008, has been il.B M’.s 
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Constil at Keriiianshah anti Shiraz ; Kefeidcnt 
in Kashmir; Political Officer of Sikkim, 
Tibet and Bhutan,’ and llesident at Baroda. 
Addrens : The llesidency, Baroda. 

WESTCOTT, Rt. Rev. F., set Calcutta, Bishop 
ol. 

WHEELER, Thomas Sherlock, Ph. I). (Lond.), 
B.SC. (Loud ); F.I.C., F.R.C.Sc.I., F. Inst. P. 
M.I. Cheni. Enp., J P Principal and Professor 
of Organic Chemistry, Roval Institute of 
Science, iioinbay. b 30 April 1890. m. Una 
Brigid, d of the late John Sherlock, B.A 
Ed\ic : 0’("onnell School, Dublin and the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin. Demonstrator 
in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
(College, Glasgow , Research Chemist at the 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at tile Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London ; Senior Research Chemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
Pvhlwatxom : about 50 research papers and 
Ul) patents on chemical subjects , two text 
books, “ Systematic Organic Chemistry and 
“ Physico-Chemical Mctiiods.” Also transla- 
tions into English of some German text- 
books. Address : Royal Institute of Science, 
Mayo Road, Bombay. j 

WHITE. Major Frehbriok Norman, C.I.E , I 
M.D. ; Asst. Dir.-Gen., l.M.S. (Sanitary) | 
1914 ; Sanitary Oommsr., Govt, ot India, 
Simla. Address: c/o Grindlay & Co., 
Bombay. | 

WHITTAKER, HARRY, CAPTAIN, late R.E., I 
B.Sc., A.RCSc, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M J ' 
Mech.E., A.MI.EE, M.Soc. lug. Civ. del 
France., M. of (Jouncil Jun. Inst. Eng., i 
Principal, The Mnclagan Engineering College, ' 
iialiore. b 23rd Fob. 1879. m d of Joiin 1 
Siddall. Edac ' Bury and Royal College ol J 
Sc., London. With J. H. Riley A Co., j 
Engineers, Bury ; Jackson Bros., Bolton , { 
Domonstiatoi in Mathematics and Jilcchauics 1 
under J’rof. John Perry in the Royal Coll, j 
ot Science, London ; University l^ecturer in j 
Engineering, City and Guilds (Eng.), College, 
South Kensington ; Head ol Engineering 
Dept., Wandsworth Technical Inst. , R. E.Vols 
and Terr., 1902 to 1914 ; Joined regular Armv, 
Decembei 1914; Comm. Maich 191.'?; with 
the I3th Corps 111 Franco 1910-19. Joined 
present Indian appointnieiit, March 1923 
Publications : Papers on H> dro-Eloctiic Work, 
pub. I.M E., A J.l.E Address: The 

Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore. 

WHITWORTH, Charles Stanley, C.I.E 
(1927). Chief Mining Engineer to the Govern- 
ment ot India (Railway Department), b. I 
14th June 1880. m. Mabel Webb of Bray, 
1932. Attachcil to Mining Department, 
North Western Railway, 11K)9-12; Asst Coal 
Superintendent, Indian State Railw'ays, 1913- 
14 ; service lent to G. I. P. Railway, 1914-17 , 
otficiated as Mining Engineer and Technical 
Adviser to (’oal Controller, 1918-20 ; Apiioin- 
ted Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Boaid, 

1 921 ; Membei , Indian Coal Committee, 1 92.5 ; 
President, Indian Coal Grading Board, 1927-33, 
President, Indian Sott Coke Cess Committ<*e, 
1929-33. Address. Bengal Club, Calcutta, 
Oriental Club, London 


WIGRAM, General Sir Kenneth, K.C B 
(1930), CS.I. (1921); C.B.E (1919) 
D.S O (1917) ; Aide-de-Camp General 
H. M the King (1933) , Belgian Order of the 
Crown , Belgian War ("ross , Legion of 
Honour ; Oiclei of the Crown of Siam ; 
General Oflieer Command ing-m-Chief, Soi- 
them Command b 5th December 1875 
Educ • Winchester, Sandhurst Served N. W, 
Frontier, 1897-98. Tirah, 1897-98. N. W 
Frontier (Waziristan), 1901-02 Tibet (Marc li 
to Lhasa), 1903-04. European War, 191 4- is 
Director of Start Duties, Army Hcadquartois, 
India, 1919-21 ; Commander, Delhi Brigade 
Aica, 1922-24 , Depntv Adjutant and Qiiarba- 
mastei General, Nortliern Comman«i, Tndi.i 
1924-20, (’ommanjicr of the Waziristun 
Dihtriet, 1920-29, ('hief of the General Stall 
Imlia, 1931-34 , General Officer Comniandine- 
in-Chief, Northern Command, India, Mav 
1934 Address Headquaiters, Northeni 
Command. India, Rawalpindi /Murree. 

WILBEKFOHCE-BELL, Tili: Hon'ule Lii:i 1 
('OLOM’L n vroj.I), (’ I E . Foreign and Political 
Depailuii'iit, Government ol India , Agi'iit lo 
the GoveiJioi-Gc'iK'ral. Punjab States, h 17 Nov 
1885. /a. Margaret, f/ of lateCupt Michael Festini: 
formerly ot the 20th Regiment CJ’hc J..aneaslm(“ 
Fusiliers). Educ : Ellesmere College, Shioj*- 
sliirc, and Pembroke College, Oxford, Gazetted 
to The ('onnaiight Jtangefs, 1905, transfericd 
to Indian Army, 1908 and to Political Dcpail- 
meut, 1909 , leturncd to the Army lor tie 
period ot the War and saw active service 
in France and India , was Asst. Mil. Sccretarv 
to (lommaiider-in-Chief in India, 1918-T) 
has served in Political Department in Western 
India, Central India, Punjab and the Deeean 
was J)y. Politifjal Secretary to (tovernment 01 
India, 1928-1930 , and Ag PolitiealSecrotaiv to 
Government ol India m J 930. Fiist Agent 
tii(‘ Gov«'rnc>r-(j!eii(*ial tor the Deeean Sl.iti' 
and Rc'siclent at Kolhapur, 1933-.i4 /''</<• 

Inatious “ 'riie History of Kathiavv.n 
“Some Ti anslat ions trom the Marathi Pimi- 
“A Gramniatnal Treatise ot the Mar.tth. 
Language”, ” War Vignettes ; ” and utli*i 
monographs and articles in various periodie.iJ'- 
Address . The Rc-sidency, Lahoic*, Pinij.d» 

WILES, gilbert, M.A. (Cantab.), C I 1 
(1 920) ; C S 1 (1 93 1 ) . Chairman, B( > n i ' ) . \ 
Port Trust, b. 25 March 1880 " 

Winifred Mary l*ryor. Edve. : Perse Sc ti ' •' 
and S. Cath. College, Cambiidgc. Joined I < 
in India, 1904; Asst. Collector and A- f 
Political Agent ; Siipdt , Land Records, I')'" 
Asst. Collr and Collector, 1916-17 ; Chainum. 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920 ; Depntv 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22 ; S" ' 
General Department, 1 923 ; Secy., Fm < ' ' 
Department, from 1 923-32 ; Ih-esident, Bom ' i v 
Art Society. 1926-32 ; Member, Indian 1 
Board, Sept 1933. Address “North J ■ 
Cuiiihalla Hill, Bombay. 

WILKINSON, Hector Russell, B.A., C i 
(1927); I.C.S., Secretary, Education Dep t- 
ment, Government of Bengal, b. March 
1888. w. Theodora Damtree. Ednc.: <'ldt ’ 
and Queen’s College, Oxford. Entered Ind. ' 
Civil Service in 1912 and posted to Ben* 
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Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of | 
Bengal, 1922-27. Address : United Service 1 
Club, Calcutta. ' 

WILKINSON, Sydney Arthur, M.R C.S. ' 
( hiiiu ), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), 1) T M , and D.T H. , 
(Liverpool, Uni.); Medical Officer, B B. A 
C. I. Kly. Co., Ajmer, b. 17 March ISSO. m. , 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1915. Educ.i \ 
City of London School, Queen’s Coll., Taunton. , 
and St. Thomas’ Hespital, London. Fellow 1 
of the Ko>al Society of Tropical Medicine > 
and Hygiene (1022); A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
(1930); Hon. Magte , Ajmer-Merwara; past I 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmer Municipalit> , 
and President, Hajputana Branch of the ' 
European Association. Pubhcatxmis ; A 
Malaria Survey of Ajmer City 1930 Address 
Ajmoi . 

WILLIAMS, GbOKOB BBANSBT, M. Inst. C. E. 

M. I. Mech. E., F. E. San. I., F.R.G.S.. ‘ 

Member of Council, Institution of ; 
Engineers (India), late Chief Engineer, Public 
Health Department, Bengal; Consulting 
Engineer, Member of firm of Williams and 
Temple. 6. 7 April 1872 ; rn. Dorothy Maud. 
d. of E Thorp ot Clieadlc Hiilme, Che- { 
snirc. Educ. : Clifton. Articled to 1 
Mr. James Mansergh, F.K..S., P. Pres. Inst 1 

C. E., 1891 ; Asst, on York Main Drainage 1 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks ; llesi- i 
dent Englneer-in-Charge, Whitby Water- ! 
works ; Served S. Africa, 1900-01, Railway ' 
Staff Officer ; Asst. District Eng'noer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways ; Pers. Asstt. to Mr. 
G. R. Strachan, M, Inst. G.E.. 1902-06, 
(’roydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works; Consulting Engineer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water- 
works . Naivasha, Nakurii and Zanzibar sani- 
lation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, &c.. 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jberia, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chiusurah, Kalirapoug, Serampore, Monghyr, 
Comilla, Kaneegiinge, Midnaporc, Siiri and 
Cooch-Behar waterworks, Gaya, Burdwan, , 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
schemes. Publications : Sewage disposal in 
India and the East ; Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (tliree editions) ; Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dls- , 
posal. R. E. Journal, 1909, “ Rainfall of 
Wales,” Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and Spillways In India, “Engineer,” , 
1922 ; Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering m Bengal ; Public Health In India 
“ XIXth Century ” February 1928, Ac. 
Address : 28 Victoria Street, Westminster , 
S. W. 30 Hill Street, S. W. Tower House, ' 
Calcutta ; and United Service Club, Calcutta. ; 

WILLIAMS, CART. Herbert AwiarRONO, 

D. S.O., I.M.S. ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- , 
* goon General Hospital, since 1907. 6. 11 Feb. | 

1875. Address: General Hospital, Rangoon. ^ 

WILLIAMSON, Sir Horace, Kt. (1934); 
(^.I.E. (1922) ; M.B.E. (19l9j , Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Government of India , 
b. July 16, 1880. m. Joan Emma Doran , 
Holtz. Educ. Cheltenham C’o liege. Joined ; 


Indian Police, United Pr()vince.s, 1900; 
Superintendent, Ifii;! ; Assistant to Inspector- 
General, 1917; Secretar\, Indian Disorders 
Inquiry Committee, 1919-20; Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General, 1923; Officiating Inspector- 
General, 1928, Director, Intelligence Bureau, 
Home Department > Govt of India, 1931. 
Address * New Delhi and Simla. 

WILLINGDON, 1st Earl of, cr. 1931, 1st 
V isooiiNT, er. 1924 ; 1st Baron of Hatton. 
er. 1910; Freeman Freeman-Thomas, 
G.M.S I. (1931) ; G M.I F. (1931) , G C.M.G. 
(1926) ; G.B.E.( 1918) , Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1931 b. 12 Sept. 1806 . 
s. of Frederick Freeman Tliomas and Mabel; 
d. of Ist Viscount Hampden ; m. 1892, Hon. 
Mane Adelaide (C.I., G.B K , cr 1924)., d. of 
1st Earl Brassey; one son. A D C. to Lord 
Brashev when Governor of Victoria, 1895; 
MP. (L.) Hastings, 1000-1906; Bodmin 
Division of Cornwall, 1906-1910 .Tiinior Lord 
of Treasuiy, 1905-06; J P. , Governor of 
Bombay, 1913-1919; of Madras, 1919-1924; 
was present as Delegate for India at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 1924; 
Chairman of the Delegation from the Boxer 
Indemnity (kimmitteo which visiG-d China, 
Jan -July, 1926; Major, Sussex Imperial 
Yeomanry; Lord-in-Waiting to H M. the 
King; Governor-General ot ("la na da, 1926- 
1931 , appointed Governor-General and 
Viceiov ot India, 1931 Address: The 
Vieeii/y’s House, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla 

WILLMOT, Roger Bon/rox, H M Trade 
Conimissioner at Caleiitta b 1(5 Oct 1892, 
Edac ■ Berkhauwted In husiiuNs in bondori 
1911-101.5 Joined Roval Na\al Volunteer 
Itescnv in 1915, tiansfeiied io Vnnv with 
a eoniiiii'.'sion in K G A (s R ) m July 
1916, m Goveiniuent shmcc in bondon, 
1920-1924. Address * Jtengal Club, ('alentta. 

IVfNGATE, lUiNALb Evelyn Llslii:, CTE., 
B.A , 1 C S., Oftg. Polita al Seeretai \ (Govern- 
ment of liulia. h 3()tb Septa 18^9. AVZae. 
at Biadtield and Balliol Collogo. Oxturd 
Ai rived iii India 1913 and sei\eil m the 
Punjab as Asst, Cornmissionei , tiansfeiri*d 
to Delhi as City Magistiatt*, 19U5, special 
duty on stall of Lieutenant- Go wi nor, Punjab, 
1917; .special duty under (’i\il ComniNsioner 
of Occupied Territories, Me''opot.iima. 1917; 
Political Agent and II. M ’s Consul at Maskat, 
1919 , special assistant to Ri'Mdent m Kash- 
mir, 1921 , Political Agent and H. Af.’s 
(’onsnl, Maskat, 1923, Secretaiy to Agent 
to Governor- Gener.il in Rajpiitana, September 
1924 , ditto Baluehistau, 1 927 ; JV>litical 
Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Quetta- 
Pishm, 1928; Political Agent, Sihi, 1931; 
Deputy Se(T(*tary to the Government of 
India, Foreign and Political Dcparthient, 
1932; Officiating Secretary, OctoIxT 1932 
Address : Goveiiiment ot India, Delhi and 
Simla. 

WINTKKBOTIIAM, Geoffrey Leon.akd, B.A. 
(Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, Messrs. Wallace 
A Co. b. 7 Oct. 1889. rn. Hilda, youngest d. 
of D. Norton, C.S.T. Educ : Malvern Coll, 
and Magdalene Coll., Cambridge. Busi- 
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uess in India since 1912, apptd. Consul . 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926 , Member, Legisla* ' 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-27 , Vice-President, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 3927 and ' 
19^2. I*resi(lent, Bombay Ciiamber of , 
Commerce, 1929 and ] 964. l‘resldent. Associat- 
ed Chambers of (kimmen'e of India and 
Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1929 Address. Monte Itosa, Dady Sett ilill, 
Bombay C 

WOODJfKAl), Sin John fAcKftovD), The Hon. 
K.CSJ (1961); C.T.E. (19.il), Finance 
Memliet, Government of Bengal h 19 June 
1S81 wi Alice Mary Wadsworth. Educ.: 
Biadford Ciammar School, Clare College, 
Cambridge Entered Indian Ci\il Seivicc, 
1904 , Asst. M.igistiate and Collcctoi, Mvinen- 
singh , Sub- 111 visional Officer, Hailakandi, 
1906-07; Joint Magte., Cliittagong, 190N-()9, 
Magistiate ainl Collectoi, 1!M){)-10, Magistrate 
and Collector, Far)d])ui, 1911-1.^>; Magistrate 
and C-ollectoi, Mymensingh, 1916-17; Addl. 
Judge, Alijuii, 1917-lS, East Land Veqnisi- 
tion Collcctoi, Calcutta ]mpio\cuient Trust, 
1918-21 , Olfg (ihairm.in, Jmpi(»\emeiit 
Trust, 1924 , Kinancinl Secretary, Govern- 
ment oi Bengal, 1924-27 ; Joint Secietar>, 
(Vuniiieice Dejiarf nicnt, Go^t. ol India. 
1927-28; Secietaiv% Commeiee llepaitinent, 
Go\ejnment ol India, 1928-62; Ollieiating 
CommeKo Member, Goveinment of India, 
1961, llepiesented Government of India on 
Burma Itound 'J’abh' Coiib'ience , Fmanec 
Memliei, Government ol Bengal, 1962, 
Ag. GoMMiioi ol Bengal, 19.il Address : 
Writei s Jiuildings, Caleiilta 

WBIGIIT SIR M'ILLIAM on in, Kt . OBE, 

V J> Diri'etor, I’arry <V ('<* Ltd , ALidras, />. 

II August 1882, in Bajb.na d of the I.ile V 
Mullalv, DIG M.idi.i^ I’ola, I'dar 


St. Paul’s School, London, Member, Madras 
Legislative Council , President, Local Board ; 
Imperial Bank of India , Chairman, Madias 
Telephone Co., Trustee, ^Madras J*ort Trust ; 
ChairniuTi, Madias Chamber of Commerci^ ; 
Chairman, Madras Bruneti liuropean Associa- 
tion, Director, \arioiis compamo.s. Address. 
Ji«‘ns Gardens, Adyai, Madras. 

VAIlf, The Hon. Sir Lee Ah. K i-H., Bar-at- 
Law, M. L.C., Ex-President, liangoon Corpora- 
tion, Fellow of Jlangoon University, Minister 
of Forests, b. April 1874, Educ. : Kangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address . Itangoou 
Secretariat, Jlangoon. 

ZAEBULLAKHAN, CiiAiTniirRl Sir, Mcham- 
M vi», Kt (1965), B A. (Honours), Punjab, LL B. 
( Honours) Jjondou , Bariistei-at-J.<a\v(Lincoln’s 
Inn). Menibei loi Coimueiee and Hallways, 
Goveinment ot India h 6 Feb. J 89.1 m Iladimi 
Nissa Begam, eldest d. of the late M S. A. 
Kh.in, !.(’ S (Bihar and Orissa). LV/ae Goveiii- 
nient Colh'ge. lialioie , King’s College, and 
liineoln’s Jnn, London, Advoe.ite, Sialkot, Pun- 
jab, 1914-16, T^aetised in Jailioie High (!ourt, 
1916-31; Editor, “Indian Cases,” 
J9]6-.‘i2; Law Lecturer, l)mv. Law College, 
J.,ahore, 1019-1924; Member, Punjab Lcgis. 
Council, 1916-1962, Member, Punjab Pro- 
MDcial lletonns Committee , Didegatc, Indian 
Hound Table Conterence, 1930 and 1931 , 
Member, Consultative Committee ; President, 
All-lndia Muslim League, 1931 ; Crown 
Counsel, Delhi Conspiracy Case, Marcli 1931 oi 
June, 3932 Meinbei ot the Governor-General’s 
EKceutive Council, 1962. Puhhcations 
“ Indian Cases ” , the Criminal Law Journal of 
India, Bepniits ot Punjal) (’iiminal Hilling, 
Vol IV ; and Fitteen Yeais’ Digest. Address ' 
Delhi and Minla 
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S HRIMANT ViJAYSINHRAO 
Fattesinhrao R a J E 
Bhosle, Rajesaheb of 
Akalkot. 

Born: 13th December 1915. 
Is a minor, 19 years old. 

Passed the Diploma Exami- 
nation of the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, attended for some time 
the Deccan College, Poona, and 
is at present receiving general 
and administrative education 
at Bangalore under the guar- 
dianship of Colonel E. V. 
Sarson, D.S.O. Shrimant Raje- 
saheb married on 23rd February 
1934 Princess Kamla Raje 
(Shanta Devi) of Gwalior. But 
unfortunately Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Shanta Devi 
Raiiisaheb expired on r9th March 1934 Akalkot. 

Area of State : 498 Square miles. 

Population : 92,605. 

Capital Town — Akalkot. (Sholapur District). 

The State for the purpose of administration is divided into a 
Taluka — Akalkot — and two Pethas — Piliv and Kurla. Owing to 
minority the State is at present administered by the Dowager Rani 
Saheb Shrimant Tarabai as Regent with the help of a Government 
Adviser and exercises wide powers as Regent. 

Judicial ■ An independent High Court Bench established in 1931 . 
Educational : Primary education tree to backward and depressed 
classes and girls of all castes and creeds. Free secondary education to 
girls. Scholarships and freeships for secondary and higher education. 

Local Self Government ’ Municipality at Akalkot and Taluka 
District T-ocal Board. 

General : A new Water Works scheme costing Rs. 8 lakhs has 
been in progress. More than Rs. 2J lakhs are spent on this work. 
A new Girls’ School at a cost of Rs. 40,000 was completed. Town 
planning and removal of congestion in Akalkot town is in progress. 

State’s Reserve Balance . Rs. 14,94,829 earmarked for programmes 
of Public works and needs of the Rajesaheb’s family. 

Government Adviser : Rao Bahadur A. N. Pradhan, B.A. 
He is also on the High Court Bench. 

Dewan : Mr. V. B. Parulekar, B.A. He is also the District 
Magistrate and District and Sessions J udge. 

Chief Police Officer : Rao Bahadur S. R. Jagdale. 

State Engineer in iharge Akalkot Water Works : Mr. B. M. 

' Bachal, L.C.E. 
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T hakore Shree Keshri- 
siNHji the present Tha- 
kore Saheb of Ambaliara 
is aged about 48 years and 
completed the Silver Jubilee 
of his reign in the month of 
May 1933. The rulers of 
Ambaliara State are Chowhan 
Rajputs, tracing their direct 
descent from Rajputs of Sam- 
bhar or Ajmer. 

The State was acquired by 
the valour of the ancestors of 
the present Chief, during the 
reign of Aurangzeb (1658 to 
1707) and they were famous for 
the heroic resistance they made 
more than once to the Gaikwar’s 
troops. The State is entitled 
to receive tributes in the nature 
of Ghasdana and Giras Haks 
from various States as also from 

The State comprises of 36 villages covering an , p]iroximate area 
of 67 square miles Population . nearly 11,000 Reoenitc of Rs. 96,000. 

The State possesses Civil Powers to decide suits upto Rs. 10,000, 
and Criminal Powers of giving imprisonment upto 2 years and fine 
upto Rs. 5,000. 

Owing to recent changes, the State has been brought under the 
direct control of the Government of India along with the other Main 
Kantha States. 

At present the Thakor Saheb has three sons, the eldest of whom 
Yuvaraj Shree Sardarsmhji, is getting his educational training at the 
Talukdari Girassia College, Wad h wan Camp 

Primary education is imparted free throughfiut the State and 
Medical Relief is also given free to the State people. 

Chief Officers of the State ; — 

(1) Mr Tryambaklal H. Sanghvi, Chief Karbhan and 
Revenue Officer. 

(2i Mr. Bholashanker N. Gor, h.a , ll b. Nyayadhish. 

(3) Mr. Laxmansinh D. Chowhan, Chief Medical Officer. 
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S HRIMANT BhAVANRAO 

Shriniwasrao alias 
Balasaheb Pant 
Pratinidhi, the Ruler of 
Aundh, is a graduate of 
the Bombay University 
and a treaty Chief. His 
age is 6b and is married to 
Shrimati Saubhagyawati 
Ramabai Saheb alias Mai- 
saheb from the Rode family 
of Poona. 

Hei r-A ppareni: Shri- 
MANT Bhagwantkao alias 
Bapusahhb is 15 years of 
age. 

Shrimant Paiitsahob is alive to the rapid progress going 
on in the civilized world. A Legislative Assembly was 
established in tlie State in 1924. Its strength consists of 
39 members with a predominating popular element. The 
notable feature of the Assembly is that it includes two female 
members. The Assembly is competent to discuss any subject 
and pass resolutions witliout restrictions, while the Annual 
Budget is passed item by item. 

By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931 a Darbar has 
been formed to run on the administration. It is a miniature 
executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and the 
High Court Judge. An elected representative of the people 
is to be a member of the Darbar from 1935. He takes con- 
siderable interest in Rural Uplift and has been making 
vigorous efforts in that direction. 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is a keen student of drawing and 
painting and has edited Picture Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and life of Shiva] i in three picture volumes. 
He also takes great interest in physical exercise and has 
written in English a book on the subject called The Surya 
Namaskars.” 

The State possesses an independent High Court. Most 
of the villages have got Village Panchayats. 
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M ajor Dr. His Highness 
Rukn-ud-Daula Nus- 
rai-i-Jang Saii<-ud- 
D Au LA, H afizul-MulkMit khlis- 
xjd-Daula \va Muin-ud-Daula 
Nawab Sir Sadiq Mohamed 
Khan Sahib Bahadur Abbasi 
V., LL.D., G C I E , KC.S 1 . 

K C V O, Nawab Ruler of 
Bahawdlpur. 

Born ' in 1Q04 Succeeded in 
1907. Educated: in Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore Mamed: 

1 1111921. Invested with full Rul- 

ing powers 1111924 A member 
of the Standing Committee of 
Indian Princes Chamber. A 1 ) C 
I to Prince of Wales during his 
I Indian tour, 1921. Hony Major 
in the 2ist K G O , Central 
India Horse Visited Europe and 
England, 1913-14, 1924, 1931, 

1932 and 1933. Received by King- Emperor on each occasion 

Largest Mohammedan State in the Punjab Din'c t descendant of 
Abbaside Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo Heir: Sahjh/ada Moham- 
med Abbas Khan Sahib Bahadur 

Area : 22,000 square miles. 

Population : 1,000,000 

Revenue : Rs. 85 lakhs. 

Salute : 17 guns. 

CABINET. 

Prime Minister. 

IzzAT Nishan Imadul-Mulk, Raisul-Wuzra Khan Bahadur 
Mr Nabi Bakhsh Mohammed Husain, M A , LL.B , C I E , Bo.-C.S. 

P. W. Revenue Minister. 

Mr C a. H. Townsend. C.l E , I.C S. 

Minister for Law S’ Justice. 

Rafiushan Ifukharul Mulk, Lieut -Colonel Maqbool Hassan 
Kureishy, M a., LL B. 

Home Minister 

Umdat-ul-Umara Amine-ul-Mulk Sardar Haji Mohammed 
Amir Khan. 

Army Minister 

Rafiushan-Shujaulmulk, Lieut. -General Sahibzada Haji 
Mohammed Dilawar Khan Abbasi, M B.E., K 1 H. 

Minister for Commerce 
Diwan Sukha Nand, R.f. H. 
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H IS Highness Nawab 
Saheb Bahadur Babi 
Shri Jamiatkhanji, the 
present ruler of Balasinor State, 
in the Gujarat Agency. 

Born : loth November 1894. 

Educated : At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot. After finishing 
the full course at this College he 
joined the Imperial Cadet Corps, 
Dehra Dun. He is a ruler of 
literary taste and can compose 
poetry in Urdu and Gujarati. 

Ascended the Gadt on 31st 
December 1915. 

Mamed : First with the 

daughter of Babi Shri Sher- 
Jummakhanji Saheb, the heir- 
apparent of Junagadh State, but she died. At present the 
Nawab Saheb has three Begum Sahebas : ( i ) Sardar-Begum 

Saheba, (2) Khurshed-Begum Saheba, (3) Zohra-Begum Saheba. The 
senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920, who unfortun- 
ately died m infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has given 
birth to a daughter. 

The Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and well-known Babi 
dyna.sty the members of which had enjoyed a very high social position 
at the time of the Mughal Empire and since that time till to-day the 
same magnificent position has been fully maintained and the British 
Government also have been always graciously pleased to protect the 
interests of the Ruling Family. The Rulers of this noble clan have 
been famous not for their kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for 
the luxuriance of benevolence and exuberance of munificence 
throughout Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Permanent Salute . guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 
of adoption He is also a member of the Chamber of ftinces 

Balasinor State is a second class State m the Bombay Presidency 
with highest Civil and Criminal powers. 

Area of the State : 189 square miles. 

Population .* 52,525. 
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N awab Mir Fazle Ali 
Khan Bahadur, the 
present Ruler of Ban- 
ganapalle, the only Muslim 
State m South India 

Born : 1901. 

Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on the 6th July 
1922. 

Educated : At St. George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad, 

Deccan. The Newington Insti- 
tution, Madras, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1920. 

Mamed : The only daughter 
of his paternal uncle, Nawab 
Mir Asad Ali Khan Bahadur 
in 1924. 

After the death of his first Begam Sahiba in the year 1928, 
the Nawab Sahib Bahadur re-married in the yc'ar 1030, a lady from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur. 

Becreation : Polo, Tennis and Cricket. 

The Ruler exercises full control over the administration of the 
State. During the short period of his rule, the present Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur has given practical proof of his keen interest in every branch 
of the administration and is striving hard to do everything that can 
be done for the welfare of his loving subjects The Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes 

Heir-Apparent : Nawab Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur, 
born 12th October 1925 

Salute : 9 guns. Area of the State : 275 square miles. 

Population : 40,000. Annual Revenue : Rs 4 lakhs. 

There are diamond deposits in the State, also copper and coal 
mines. “ Labour is cheap, water supply plentiful and conditions of 
working ideal ” is the view expressed by Geologists about the Diamond 
mines. The chief food gram is cholum. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan 

Mir Iqbal Hussain Sahib Bahadur, B.A , B.L. 

Munsiff : Khazi Ghulam Mahamood Sahib. 

Tahsildar : Syed Imam Sahib, B.A. 

Magistrate ; Syed Ali Naqui Sahib. 
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IS Highness 
Maharawalji Shree 
Indrasinhji Pratap- 
siNHji, Ruler of the Bansda 
State in Gujarat, belongs to 
the Solanki clan of Rajputs 
and traces his descent from 
Sidhraj Jaysinh, the famous 
and illustrious Emperor of 
Ciujarat m the twelfth century. 

^ Born . i6th February 1888. 

^ .• at the Rajkuniar 

S \ Anandkun verba S a h 1 b a, 

■ 'S % daughter of Raolji Shree of 

S 1 Maiisa. 

Chibs Willingdon Club, 

Bombay . Hindu Gymkhana, Bombay ; Shree Digvir Club, Bansda. 
Heir : Yuvrat Shree Dicvirendrasiniiji Sahib, born on the 
1st Octpber IQ27. 

Area oj Stale : 215 Square Miles. Population : 48,807. 

Revenue : Rs 7,58.538. Salute : 9 Guns. 

His Highness js a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right. 

RELATIVES. 

Brother : Ratkumar Shree Pravinsinhji. 

Nephewi : K. S. Narendrasinhji, K. S. Gnanshyamsinhji, 
K. S. Vikramsinhji, K S. Bhupendrasinhji, K. S. Pradumansinhjt, 
K. S Nrupendkasinhji 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : II P. Bucii, B.A., LL B. 

Chief Mediial Officer : V. B. Mohile, L.M &S. 

Private Secretary : Mr G I. Purohit. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. V. K. Mohile. 

'Preasury Officer : Mr T. B Upadhyay. 

Nyayadhish : A N Van.sia, B A , LL B. 

Forest Officer : B. H Upadhyay, D D.R. 

Police Superintendent : Mr H. B. Durani. 

Palace Physician * Dr B. L. Trivedi, M.BB.S., D.T.M. 

State Engineer : M. M Parmar, B Sc , A.M.I C.E. (London) 
Inspector of Schools . Mr. R Adhvaryu. 

Head Master : T. P. Buck, B.A. 

Riyasat Officer : Mr. F. R. Jadeja. 

Auditor : R M. Gandhi, F.C.S. (London). 

Abkari Supervisor : Mr. G. K. Desai. 

Garden Superintendent : A. S. Mahfuze, F.R.H.S, (London). 
Mechanical Engineer : Mr. Dhanti Mavji. 
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M ' AjoR His Highness 
Maharaol Shree Sir 
Ranjitsinhji, 

K.C.S.I.. Kuler of Harm. 

Born : loth July 1886 
Educated : At Rajkumar 

i College, Rajkot ; Imperial 

'1 Cadet Corps College, Dchra Dun, 

I and in England 

(I Married : In 1905 to Shnmant 
I' Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 

1! ot His late Highness the 

j Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

]| In 1918 to Shnmant Dilhar- 
li kunveiba Saheb, a niece of His 

;i late Highness the Maharaja 

i; Saheb of Rajpipla. 

|j Succeeded to the Gadi * 20th 
' February 1908. Assumed full 

1 1 Ruling Powers May 190H. 

Served in France and Flanders 
I during the Great European War 

I (1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

I Second Son : Raj Kumar Shrke Heerasinhji. 

I Grandson, eldest son of Hcir-Apparent : Raj Kumak SiireI'. 

1 jABBARSINIIJI 

I Family : Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 

1 Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at C'hanipaner 

The State pays no tribute either to the Biitish Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol d'alukas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government 

Area of State : 813 square miles. Population : 159, ^129. 

Gross Average Revenue : Twelve lacs. 

Salute : Permanent 9 , Personal 1 1 . 

Recreation : Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-huntmg, etc, 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur Motilal L. Parekh, M.A., LL B 
Officer Commanding State Forces . Lt.-Col. Maharaj Naharsinhji 
Rajkharch Officer : Sardar Z. N, Gohel. 

Personal Staff Officer : Captain Kalliansinh. 

Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : U. J. Shah, Esq., 
B.A.. LL.B. 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : M. V. Sheth, Esq. 
Medical Department : Dr. J. H. Kumbhani, M.B.B.S., D.T.M., 
F.C.P.S. 

Electrical Department : M. L. Patel, Esq , D F.H. (London) 

P. W. D. Department : C. S. Malkan, Esq., B.E. (Civil), A.M.I.E. 
Education Department : G. L. Pandya, Esq . M.A., B.T. 

Banking Department : Chandulal N. Shah, Esq. 
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H IS Highness Farzand-i- 
Khas-i-Dowlat-i-Engli- 
SHIA Maharaja Sir 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwar Sena | 

Khas Khel Samsher Bahadur, i 

G.C.S T.. G C.I.E . LL.D.. Maha- 
raja of Baroda. 

Born • 1863 Ascended the 

gadi 1875 ; Invested with full 
powers in 1881. 

Educated : Privately. 

Married : In 1880 Sliri 
Chimnabai Saheb, a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tanjore, who died in 1885. 

Married : Second time in 
1885,. Shri Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge family of the 
Dewas State. 

Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930, 1931. The Minister 
was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
His Highness, 193^- 

Publications. 

(i) From Caesar to Sultan; (2) Famine notes; (3) Speeches; 

(4) Selected letters. 

Recreation : Billiards, tennis, shooting, tiger-hunting, etc. 

Address : Baroda, Gujerat, Western India. 

Heir : Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar. 

Area of the State : 8,164 square miles. 

Population : 2,443,007 (1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 270.10 lakhs. 

Salute : 21 guns. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President. 

Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari, Kt.. C.I.E., Dewan. 

COUNaLLORS. 

Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar (Karma Sachtv), 

Rao Bahadur Ramlal Hiralal Desai, B.A. LL.B. (Mantra 
Sachiv) , 

Manilal Balabhai Nanavati, B.A., LL.B., M.A. (Penn.) (Mantra 
Sachiv) 

Gopal Krishna Dandekar. B.A., LL.B., Legal Remembrancer. 
Bhadrasinh Anandrao Gaekwad, B.A., LL.B. (Camb.), 
Bar-at4aw. 
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TLJis Highness Devi- 

^ SINGHJI, RaNA 
Saheb of Barwani (Minor) , 

Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadi on 
2 1st April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 

Being educated at Daly College, Indore 

Area of State : 1,178 square miles. 

Popuation : 141,110. 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs. 

Salute : ii guns. 

State Council appointed by f Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dew an and President. 

Diwan Bahadur H. N. Gosalia, M.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member. 

Khan Bahadur Meherjibhoy Hormusji. 

^ Judicial Member. 

Rai Saheb M. S. Dutt Chowdhary, B.A., LI B 
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^ API AIN His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Aditya Narain Singh Baha- 
^ nuR, K C.S I , the present Ruler 
of Benares 


/ Horn • On 17th November, 1874. 

' ^ i Received liberal education in Sanskrit, 

* 1 Persian and English and is a great reader 

‘ ‘ of books 

- 1 In his fondness for Shikar specially big 

game His Highness takes closely to his 
father the late Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
, ^ Narain Singh Bahadur He is also a 

' good rider and used to play polo m his 

j earlier days 

, ' His Highness possesses a thorough 

insight into the details of administration 
^ relating to all the important Departments 

^ always considerable 

of his time to work. He is 

accessible to subjects high or 

and likes all that they have to say. 

The Kingdom of Benares under its 
Hindu Rulers existed from time imme- 
morial and finds mention m the Hindu 
and Buddhist literature. In the 12th century it was conquered by Sahab-iid- 
din Ghori and formed a separate province of the Mohainmadan Empire In the 
18th century when the power of Moghal Emperors declined after the death of 
Aurangzeb, Raja Mansa Ram an enterprising Zamindar of Gangapur (Benares District) 
obtained a Sanad from the Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his son Raja 
Balwaiit Singh in 1738 .ind founded the Benares State, which comprised the four sirkars of 
Benares, Ghazipur, Jaunpur and Chunar. Raja Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became the virtual ruler. Duiing the next 30 years attempts were made by Safadar 
Jung and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh to destroy the independence of the Raja 
but the latter withstood them successfully, strengthened his position and built the Fort of 
Ramnagai on the bank of the Ganges opposite the Benares City. Raja Balwpnt Singh died 
in 1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh. He was expelled by Warren Hastings. 
Balwant Singh’s daughtei’s son Mahip Narain Singh was then placed on the Gaddi. The 
latter proved an imbecile and there was maladmimstration which led to an agreement m 
1794 by which the lands held by the Raja m his own right, recogmsed by the British Govern- 
ment, were separated from the rest of the provmce. The direct control of the latter province 
was assumed by the British Goveinment under an arrangement by which the surplus revenue 
of the province which was worked out at the time to be one lac rupees was granted to the 
Raja while the former constituted the Domains. Within the Domains the Raja had revenue 
powers similar to those of a Collector in a British District. There was thus constituted what 
for over a century was known as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. On the 
ist of April, 1911, the majoi portion of these Domams became a State consisting of the 
pergaiias of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera Mangraur). The town of Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the British Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and 
became part of the State. The State now consists of three districts, vtz., Bhadohi, Chakia 
and Ramnagar. 

The Bntisli system of administration in the U.P. is closely followed The Diwan or 
Chief Minister is designated the Chief Secretary. 

Hetr apparent : Maharaj Kumar Bibhuti Narain Singh, born on 5th November, 1927. 

Adopted by His Highness the Maharaja as his son and successor on 24th June, 1934. 
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S HRIMANT RAGHUNATHRAO 

Shankarrao alias Baba- 
SAHEB Pandit Pant Sa- 
CHIV, Ma DA R-U D-MaH AM 
(most faithful) Ruler of Bhor 

Founder of Dynasiv : — 

Shankaraji, member of Cabi- 
net (ministry) of Eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram’s time 1698 

Present Ruler : Born, 1878. 

Education, Collegiate. Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922. Representa- 
tive member of Princes’ 

Chamber (7 years) Trip to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930 Audience with 
King-Emperor. 

Heir : Shrimant Sadashiv- 
RAO alias Bhausaheb, B A. 

State Matters : Area 910 sq. miles. Population : 141,5.^6. 

Revenue : Rs 0,92,916. 9 guns Dynastic Salute bestowed for 
excellent administration and loyal and whole-hearted co-operation 
with British Government, 1927. Ruler enjoys lull Internal 
Powers. Reforms and improvements • — 

Administrative : Executive Council system started, 1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and non-official majority 
and non-official Vice-President granted, 1933. Privy purse 
moderately fixed. 

Judicial : An Independent High Court's Scheme 

inaugurated, 1928. 

Educational : Primary Education made free, 1922. 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded. 
Library built at Bhor, 192k Shrimant Babasaheb is President 
of Poona Boy Scouts’ Association. 

Local Self-Government Institutions : Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election-right granted, 1929. Taluka 
Local Boards established, 1932. 

General : A big bridge over Nira built, 1932. The State 
rendered varied and valuable help to Government in the 
construction of Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar. 
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H IS Highness Bharat 
Dharam-indu 
Maharaja Sawai Sir Sawant 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.l. E., of 
Bijawar. 

Born : 25th November 
1877, ascended the Gadi 
in June 1900, was married 
first into the Bundelkhandi 
Ponwar family of Sonrai in 
Jhansi district and secondly 
in 1913 into that of Diwan 
Gajraj Singh, a jagirdar of 
Datia State who belongs to 
Karahiya family. 

Son: Maharaj Kumar Aman Singhji. 

Area of the State: 973 square miles. 

Population : 115,852. Gross revenue •* 3 J 1 akhs 
Salute : ii guns. 

Railway Station: Harpalpur, G.I.P. Kailway, 57 miles lorry 
service. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Diwan : 

Sardar Basheshar Sarup. 

Chief Secretary : 

Pandit Mahadeo Rao. 

Private Secretary : 

An M ad-ud-dawlah 
M. Rafat Ali Qurreshi. 


Revenue Officer: 

L, Raghubir Grand. 

Nazim : 

Mr. Laxmi Narayan, 

B.A., LL.B. 

Superintendent of Police: 
M. Gulab Khan. 
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Btmdi : One of the most 
picturesque towns in Raj- 
putana. 

Ruler : His Highness. 

Hadendra Shiromani Deo Sar 
Buland Rai Maharao Raja 
Ishwari Singh Bahadur. 

Born : 8th March 1893, 
succeeded to the Gaddi on 
8th August 1927. 

Educated : Privately 

Heir-apparcnt : Maharaj 

Kumar Bahadur Singh. 

His Highness is the head 
of the Hada clan of Chauhan 
Rajputs and stands fourth in 
order of precedence amongst 
the Princes of Raj pu tan a. 

Area of State : 2,220 square miles. Population in 1931, 
2,16,722. 

Revenue : Rs. 12,98,000 Hah and Rs. 3,51,000 Kaldar 
(British Coin). 

.• 17 guns. Annual tribute to Government Rs 1,20,000. 

COUNCIL. 

Dewan and Finance Member : Major W F Webb, l.A. 

Judicial Member ' Pandit Deoki Nandan Chaiurvedi, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member : Thakur Mahendra Singh Ranawat. 

Home Member : Kanwar Sheonath Singh. 

Member without Portfolio : Munshi Khadim Hussain. 

HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Sohan Lal R. J ham aria. 

Inspector General of Police: Pandit Washeshar Nath Datta. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. D N. Ahluwalia, M.B. 

Accountant General : Pandit Mukej' Behari LalBhargave. 

Superintendent of Customs and Forests ' Thakur Mahipal 
Singh. 

Sessions Judge : Pandit Jagmoiian Nath Tikku, B.A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness Nazamud- 
daulah Mumtaz-Ul- 
M u L K Momin-Khan 

A H A D U R DiLAVERJUNG 

Nawab Mirza Husain Yaver 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of 
Cambay (A First Class 
State with powers to try 
capital offences) is a Mogul of 
Shiah Faith, of the Nazam-i- 
Sani Family of Persia. 

Born : i6th May 1911. 

Succeeded to the Gadt on 
21st January 1015. Ascended 
33-12-30 (With full powers) 

llducaied : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till April 
1928 ; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor anrl companion. 

Area of State : 392 sq miles. 

Population: 87,761 (Census J931). 

Revenue : Rs. 13 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years). 
Salute : ii guns. 

Political Relations : — With the Government of India, through 
Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat States, J^aroda. 

His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has got plenary powers of disposal for joint delibera- 
tions vith the He wan and the Private Secretary. Thus a 
miniature Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as a 
first step towards reform. 

Dew an. 

KiiA\ Bahadur Fkamroz Sorabji Masier, H .\. 
Private Secretary. 

I.T.-COLONEL H. S. Strong, C.I.E. 

Chief Revenue Officer. 

Rao Saheb Purshottam Jogibhai Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish. 

Maganlal Ghelabhai Mehta, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness Raja 
Ram Singh, the 
present Ruler of 
Chamba State, is a Rajput 
of the Surajbansi Race 
and the progenitors of 
the dynasty have ruled 
in Chamba for fourteen 
hundred years. 

Born : 17th October 
1890 ; ascended the Gadi 
in September 1919 ; instal- 
led in May 1920. 

Educated : In Chamba 
and in the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. 

Married : The daughter of Raja Ragliunath Singh 
of Jaswan in 1912. 

Recreation : Shooting, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey and 
Football. 

Heir-Apparent : Shri Tikka Lakshman Singh, born 
December 1924. 

Salute: ii guns. 

Address : Chamba, Punjab, India. 

Chief Secretary : Diwan Bahadur Lala Madho 
Ram. 

Area of the State : 3,216 square miles. 

Population : 146,870. 

Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000. 

Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India 
and has been ruled by the same dynasty since its founda- 
tion in A.D. 550. 
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H IS Highness Mahara- 
WAL Shri Natwarsinhji 
Fatehsinhji, Ruler of 
Chhota Ildepur State in Gujarat, 
is a Chowan Rajput and traces 
his descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh. 

Born : lOth November 1906. 
Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
29th August 1923. Was 
invested with full powers on ' 

20th June 1928. ! 

Educated : At the Rajkumar j 

('ollege, Rajkot. 1 

Mamed * In 1927, Shri Pad- ii 

makunver Basahcb, the daugh- | 

ter of His Late Highness The ! 

Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, j 

and after her demise on loth 
April 1928, married second time 
on the 5th December 1928, 

Shri Kusumkunver Basaheb, 
daughter of H. 1 1 . The Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla. 

H. IT. IS a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 
Visited Euroi')e in 1926. 

Near Relatives : Brother, Lt. Maharaj Naharsinhji. 

Area of the State • 890. 34 square miles. 

Population • 1,44,640. 

Gross Average Revenue * 13,10,259. 

Salute ' 9 Guns, 

Clubs • Willmgdon Sports Club, Bombay ; W. I. Turf Club, 
Bombay ; British ITnion (Uiib, London , S. F. (rymkhana, Chhota 
IJdcpur. j| 

Recreation : Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. ,l 

Tribute ' The State pays Rs. 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja i 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 

There are manganese mines m the State. The State owns Rail- 1 

way m its limits. There are telephone connections in the Town and ' 

Taluka Head Quarters. In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. | 

PRINaPAL OFnCERS. 

Dewan : Rao Saheb Jamnadas D. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. ' 

Revenue Officer : Mr. Natwarlal D. Parikh, M.A., LL.B., 
B.Com., F.R.E.S. j 

First Class Magistrate and Nyayadhtsha ; Mr. Ghandrashanker 1 
I. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. , 

Superintendent of Police : K. S. Raisinhji C. Chowan. | 

Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent: Dr. R. M Dave, 
M.B.B S ' I 

State Engineer : Mr. Morarji C Rupera, L.C.E. 

Forest Officer: Mr. N. D. Aiyengar. 
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H IS Highness Sir Sri 
Rama Varma, G.C. 

I.E., Maharaja of Cochin. 

Born : 30th December 
1861. 

Ascended the Musnad : 

25th March 1932. 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir: His Highness 
Kerala Varma, Elaya Raja. 

Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
south-west corner of India. 

It has an area of 1,480.28 
sq. miles and a population 
of 1,205,016. It is bound- 
ed on the north by British Malabar, on the east by Malabar, 
Coimbatore and Travancore, on the south by Travancore 
and on the west by Malabar and the Arabian Sea. 

In point of Education the State takes the 2nd place 
among the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 
Colleges, 46 High Schools, 103 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 886 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 53 Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Local administration is carried on by four Municipalities 
in the four important towns and 86 Panchayats in the 
Villages. 

The Government of the State is carried in the name 
and under the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
who is the fountain head of all authority in the State. 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Diwan. To help the Government a Legislative 
Council with a predominant non-official majority has 
been constituted. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Diwan of the State is Sir R. K. 
Shanmugham Chetty, K.C.LE. 
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H IS Highness 

Maharanaji Shri 
Bhawani Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, Danta 
State, Rajputana. 

Born : 13th September 
1899 A.D. The Ruling family 
of Danta belongs to the 
celebrated clan of Parmar 
Rajputs. The founder of the 
State, His Highness Mahara- 
naji Shri Jasrajji came from 
Sind and established the State 
by way of conquest in 1068 
AD. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Ascended the Gadi : loth 
March 1926. 

Area of the State : 347 sq. miles. Population: 26,172. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,77,075. Salute : 9 guns hereditary. 

The State enjoys full plenary powers, and the Ruler is a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. Succes- 
sion to Gadi is governed by primogeniture 

Heir- Apparent : Maharajakumar Shri Prithiraj Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, born 22nd July 1928. 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Madhusudan Singhji, born 31st May 
1933 - 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Raghuvir Singhji, born on 4th 
December 193.J. 

Places of interest : Shri Ambaji, Shri Koteshwarji and Shri 
Kumbhanaji are the places of interest and holy pilgrimage. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Mr. Ramprasad Bapalal Divanji, B.A. (Retired 
Senior Superintendent and Acting Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, Revenue Department). 

Naih-Dewan : Maharaj Shri Prithi Singhji Saheb. 

Revenue Commissioner : Maharaj Shri Narayan Singhji 
Saheb. 

Private Secretary : Babu Bishram Singhji. 

First Class Magistrate : Mr. P. P. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

Assistant Revenue Commissioner: Mr. R. P. Kanhere, B.Ag. 
Medical Officer : Dr. S. M. Rao, M.B.B.S. 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaja Loken- 
DR A Sir Govind- 
siNH Ju Deo Bahadur, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Datia. 

Born : 1886. Ascended 
the Gadi on 5th August 
1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice -Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, Member of Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
Associations and Clubs. 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls’ School. 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1912-13 he has shot 154 tigers in India. 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. 

Constitution : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. 

Chief Minister : Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., I.S.O., K.B. 

Area of the State : 912 square miles. 

Population : 158,834. 

Revenue : About Rs. 18 lakhs. 

Address : Datia, Central India. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja 
Anand Rao Puar Saheb 
Bahadur (Minor), Ruler 
of Dhar State, C.I. 

Born : 24th November, 1920. 
Adopted by Her late High- 
ness the Dowager Maharani 
Saheba, D.B.E., on ist August, 
1926. 

Succeeded to Gadi : On the 
1st of August, 1926. 

Education : His Highness is 
receiving education at the Daly 
College, Indore, under the 
guidance of an European Guar- 
dian and Tutor, Captain M. S. 
Harvey Jones. 

Salute : 15 guns. 

Area of the State : 1,800.24 
square miles. 

Average Revenue of the State : 
Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue of the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 
and Jagirs, etc. Population: 243,521. 

Railway Station / Mhow — 33 miles. Rutlam — 60 miles on 
B. B. & C. I. Lines. 

COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan and President, Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karbhari : 

Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar. 

Member {without Portfolio) of the Executive Council : 

Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Setu Ramji Saheb Puar. 
Home and Revenue Member: 

Mr. Raghunath Sahai. 

Military Member : 

Mr. Raghunath Sahai (Acting). 

Judicial Member : 

Mr. M. N. Khory, b.a., ll.b. 

Consultative Member and Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Branch: 
Raj Seva Sakta Mr, Venkat Rao C. Palkar 
Consultative Members : 

Pandit Purnashankar Raj Jotishi. 

Thakur J as want Singh j I of Bidwal. 

Durbar and Council Secretary : 

Mr. B. S. Bapat, m.a., ll.b. 
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H IS Highness 
MaIiarana S h r I 

ViJAYADEVJI MOHANDEVJI 
R A N A, Raja Saheb of 
Dharampur. 

Born : 1885. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1921. 

Educated at the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married in 1905 A. S. 

Rasikkun verba, daughter 

of His Highness Maharana 
Shri Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, and after 
her demise in 1907 A. S. Manharkun verba, daughter of 
Kumar Shri Samantsinhji of Pali tana. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Narhardevji. 

Area of the State : About 800 square miles. 

Population : About 115,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 12J lakhs. 

Salute : ii guns personal. 

SECRETARIAT SYSTEM. 

Political Secretary : 

Mr. Dullabhdas Vithaldas Saraiya, b.a., ll.b. 

Huzur Personal Assistant: 

Mr. Bhogilal Jagjivan Mody. 

Revenue Secretary : 

Mr. Shantishanker Jeshanker Desai, b.a. 

General Secretary : 

Mr. Pranlal Dullabhji Kamdar, b.a., ll.b. 
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L T.-Col. His Highness 
Rais-ud-Daula Sipah- 
dar-ul-Mulk Saramad 
Raj Hai Hind Maha- 

RAJADHIRAJA SrI SaWAI 

Maharaj Rana Sir Udai 
Bhan Singh Lo k i n d a r 
Bahadur, Diler Jang Jai 
Deo, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 

K.C.V.O., Maharaj Rana of 
Dholpur. 

Bom : On 12th February 
1893. 

Succeeded : To the (ladi 
in March 1911 and assumed 
full ruling powers in 1913. 

His Highness was ('ducated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several 
prizes. 

Married : To the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha 
in Jind State. Area of State : 1,221 square miles. 

Population: 2,54,986. Revenue: Rs. 16,78,000. 

Salute • Permanent 15 guns and personal 17 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President: H. H. The Maharaj Rana Bahadur 
Nawab Rustam Ali Khan. 

Political Secretary : A. N. Thorpe, Esq. 

Revenue Secretary : R. S. R. B. Munshi Kunj Behari Lal. 

Financial Secretary : Pandtt Kaladhar Tewari. 

Personal Secretary : Rai Sahib Munshi Din Dayal, B. A. 
Military Secretary: Lt.-Col. Sardar Raghubir Singh. 
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H IS HiCxHness Maha- 
raja Maharana 
Shki Sir Ghansh- 
Y A M s I N II j 1, G.C.T.E., 

K.C.S I., Maharaja Raj 
Saheb of Dliraii^adhra in 
Kathiawar. 

Born : In 1889, and 
succeeded to the Gadi in 
1911. 

Educated : R a j k u in a r 
College, Rajkot and lattT 
in England with private 
tutors under guardiansliip 
of Sir Charles Olln'ant. 

Married : Five times. 

Has three sons (1) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri Mayurdhwajsinhji, (2) Maliara] Kumar 
Shri Virendrasinhji, (j) Maharaj Kumai ShriDharmendrasinhji. 

Area of the State: 1,167 ^<iuar(‘ mik^s exclusive of the 
State’s jiortion of the Lesser Runn of ('iitch Population : 
88,961. Annual Revenue : Rs. 25,00,000. Dynashc Salute : 
1 5 Guns. 

STATE COUNCIL (Members). 

Revenue Member : Ran\ Shri Sahalsinhji S Jiiaia 
Finance Member: Rao Sahek ('himam al A. Miuita, 
B.A., S.T.C. 

Military Member: Rana Shri Jaswantsinhji T) 
Jhala 

Political Member: Anantrai N. Mankhr, MA 
Huzur Secretary: Raj Rana Shri Narsisinhji, P. 
Jhala. 

Secretary to the Council: Balash anker M. Bhatt, 
High Court Pleader. 

Chief Agricultural Products : Cotton, Jo war, Bajii and 
Wheat. 

Principal Industries : 

Salt and Manufacture of Soda Alkalies at Shri Shakti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first and onl}^ 
work of the kind in India. 
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H IS Highness Rai- 
Rayan, Mahi-Ma- 

HENDRA, MAHARAJADHI- 
RAJ Maharawal Shri 
Lakshman Singhji 
Bahadur of Dungarpur 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs. 
The Rulers of Dungarpur 
are descended from 
Samant Singh, elder son 
of Kshem Singh, who ruled 
over Mewar in the begin- 
ning of the 13th century of the Vikram era. 

Born : 1908. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Married : In 1920 to the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U. P. and a second time in 1928 to a Princess 
of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji 
Bahadur. 

Area of State : 1,460 square miles. 

Population : 2,27,000. 

Average Revenue : Rs. 8,85,000. 

Salute : 15 guns. 
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L ieutenant His High- 
ness Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan Hazrat-i-Kai- 
sar-i-Hind Raja Harindar 
Singh Brar Bans Bahadur, 

Ruler of Farid kot State. 

Born : On 29th January 

1915 

Succeeded to the Gadi : Dec 
1918. His Highness assumed 
full ruling Powers on 17 th 
October 1934. 

Educated : At the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College Lahore, where 
he had a brilliant academic 
career. Passed the Diploma 
Test with distinction in the year 
1932, standing ist in his college in English and winning the Godley 
Medal, and the Watson Gold Medal for Histones and (Geography 
His Highness received practical Administrative and Judicial training 
in his State 

In December 1933 His Highness successfully completed a course of 
Military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse His Highness 
IS a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games especially of Polo 

Married : The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagwani 
Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala District in February 1933 
Salute, ri guns. 

Area of State : 643 square miles. 

Population : 1,04,346 

Gross-Income : 18 T^akhs 

Kanwar Manjit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadur — 

The younger brother of His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahtuliir 
born on 22nd February 1916, educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, 
is Military Secretary to His Highne.ss the Raja Sahib Bahadur '-incc 
1934 - 

Chiet Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b.a. 

Home Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Singh. 

Judicial and Revenue Secretary : Lala Hargobind, pcs (Retired ) 
Under Secretary : S. Nazar Singh, n a., ll b. 
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H IS Highness Shree 
Bhagvat S I n h j e e , 
Cx.C.I.E., M.D., 
F.R.C.RE., 

M.R.C.P, D.C.L, LL.D, 
F.R.S E., M.R.A.S., M.R.I. 
(G.B.). P.C.P. & S.B., 

H.P.A.C., Fell. Bom. 
University, Maharaj a Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal. 

Born * 1865. 

Assumed Full Powers, 1884. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

His Highness was married to 
Nandkunverba, the daughter 
of H H. Maharana Shri Naran Devjiof Dharampur. 

Author of : A History of Aryan Medical Science,” A Journal 
of a visit to England. 

Hen : Yuvaraj Sijri JhiojRAjji. 

Area of State : 1,024 square miles. Population : 2,05,846. 

Bevenue : Rs. 50,00,000. Salute : ii guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Khangi Karbhari : P. P. Buch. 

Secretary : Miss J . D. Rathod, B. A. 

Huzur Secretary : P. B Joshi, B.A. 

Nyaya Mantn : T. P. Sampat, B.A., LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish : K. J. Sanghani, B.A., LL.B. 

Vasulati Adhikari : P. W. Mehta, B.A. 

Manager and Engineer-in-Chief . J. M. Pandya, B.Sc. (Edin.), 
AM I.E. 

Police Superintendent : H. S. Sanghani. 

Bandhkam Adhikari * J P. Parikh, B.E., Pii.I) 

Khajanchi : D. K. Vyas. 

Chief Medical Officer: M. K. S. Bhupatsinhji, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., D.T.M., M.B, B Ch. 

Vidya Adhikari: C. B. Patel, B.A. 

Darbari ]^akil : K. Shukla, B.A., LL.B. 
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R aja Bahadur Naba Kishore 
Chandra Singh Mardraj 
Jagadeb, M.R.A.S., F.R.S.A 
(London), Ruler of Hindol in the Eastern 
States Agency, in direct political relation 
with the Government of India. 

Origin • The Ruler of the State belongs 
to the Ganga Dynasty tracing his descent 
from Kapilendra Deb, a famous sovereign 
of the Orissa Kingdom in the 15th century 
Born. On the 14th June 1891. 

Succeeded to the Musnad : On the loth 
Fcbiuary 190O and invested with ruling 
powers on the 20th October 191 ^ 

Educated. At Ravcnshaw Collegiate 
School, Cuttack, and finally passed the 
Diploma Examination fiom the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur (C P.) 



Married: In 1912 the eldest daughter of the Raja bah-b of Khariai in CP., a 
descendant of the Chowhan origin. On the demise of the first Rani re-inaiiicd the only 
daughter of the Raja Saheb of Thuamal, Karapui,of the well-known N ig I'.imily. 

Jubraj : Shriman Pratap Chandia Singh Deo, the Heii-Apparcnt, born on the latb 
October 1917. 

Area: 312 squaie miles. Population: 48,897 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary. Aid-de-camp 

Palace Scperintendent. FAMUiV Physician. 

MANTRI MANDAL. 

Pradhan Sack IV. 

Nyaya Sachiv. Rasira Sachin 

Artha Sachiv. Dharma Sachiv 

VICHAR PARISAD. 


Chief Court. Judge Court. Magistrate’s Court. 

Munsiff’s -Court. Revenue Court. Dhainiadhyaksh Court 

DEPARTMENTAL HEADS. 


Superintendent of Education, 
Superintendent of State Jail. 
Office Superintendent. 

Chief Medical Officer. 


Chief Polu e Officer. 

Forest Officer. 

Officer in (’barge of P W.D. 
Auditor-in-Chief. 


General : Vernacular education is imparted free in the State. Scholarships for higher 
education have been founded. The State Hospital gives every sort of medical help free to 
all irrespective of caste and creed. 

Importation of liquor is prohibited. Village Panchayats have been introduced almost 
in every important village. 

All public buildings have been electrified and street lighting of the town is conducted 
by electricity as well. State Telephone Service links Institutions, Officers’ Quarters, Police 
Stations in the interior and the nearest Railway Station. 


Address: P.O. Hindol (Onssa). Railway Station . Hindol Road (P. N Railway). 
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H IS Exalted Highness, Rustom-i- 
Dowran, Arastu-I'Zaman, Lt. 
General, Muzaffarul-M u l k 
Wal-Mamalik, Nawab Sir Mir 
Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jung 
S iPAH Salar, Faithful Ally of the British 
Government, Nizamud-Doula, Nizam*- 
ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, G.C.SJ., G.B.E., 
Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Born : 1886. 

Ascended the throne 1911. 

Educated ’ Privately. 

Marned * In iqo6 Dulhan Pasha, 
daughter of Nawab Jehangir Jung, a 
nobleman, representing a collateral 
branch of the Nizam’s family. 

He%r : Nawab Mir Himayat Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Azam Jah. 

Area of the State 82,698 square miles. 
Population: 14,512,161. 

Revenue . 854 79 lakhs 

Salute : 21 guns. 

The State has a legislative Council 
of twenty members eight of whom are 
elected and an Executive Council of six 
officials with a President It maintains its own papei currency and coinage, postal system, 
railways and army. It has a University with six Arts Colleges including one for women and 
Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law and Teaching It has also an Honours College 
affiliated to Madras Umversitv, a College fot Jagirdars and a College of Physical Education. 
'J here are also a Central Cottage Industries Institute, a C^cntral Tethnical Institute and an 
Observatory The State is of gieat historical and archaeological interest, as within its 
limits, are situated many old capitals of ancient and medieval Deccan Kingdoms, famous 
forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful Buddhist sculptures and paintings of 
Ellora aiicl Ajanta. 

Capital : Hydeiabad- -Population 466,894. It is the fourth largest city in the Indian 
liinpire. The city is beautifully situated on the batiks of the river Musi, with fine public 
buildings, bioad cemented roads, good electricity and water supply and an efficient but 
service nm by the State Railway Among interesting places are the Char Mmar, the Mecca 
Mas]id, the fort and tombs ot Golconda and the large artificial reservoirs — the Osman 
Sagar and the riiinayat Sagar. 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President. 

Ra|a Kaja>an Rajah Sir Kisih-n I’i-rshad Maharaja Bahaiuir, \aminus Saltanaih, 

GCTE. 

Ftname and Railway Member. 

Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari 

Judicial and Army Member. 

Nawab Lutfud-Dowlah Bahadur. 

Public Works and Medical Member 
Nawab Aqlel Jung Bahadur. 

Political and Education Member. 

Nawab Mahpi Yar Jung Bahadur. 

Revenue and Police Member. 

T. J Tasker, Esqr. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja Dhiraj 
Shree Himmat SiNGiiji OF Idar 
— The Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. His Highness 
Maharaja Shrec Himmat Singh ji is the 
loth of this illustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well known soldier and 
statesman. His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhji Sahib of 
Jodhpui fame Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gadt on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat Singh on the 14th April 1931. 

Born : On 2nd September 1899. 

Married : In the year 1908 to Shree 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
Jaipur State. 

His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for si years, leaving it after a brilliant career in 1916. He attained his 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from all the Chief Colleges in India 
and was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy’s medal. He won ever’' class prize from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various subjects. He 
won prizes in each division in succession for riding, and repicsented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. For several years he was 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college. 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition as a horseman. From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of 10, he had 
accounted for many panther and bear to his own rifle His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes. These active sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography. 

On leaving the college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Hunrnat Singhji took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to IIis late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was m charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions. 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India m 1929-30. 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
ascended the Gad* of Idar. Since his accession in 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 

His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Araar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Smghji, the heir apparent, was born in 1917. 

Salute: 15 Guns. Area: 1,669 sq. miles. Revenue: Rs. 21 Lakhs. 
Diwan : Rai Bahadur Raj Rattan Jagannath Bhandari, M.A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness Mahara- 
jADHiRAj Raj Rajesh- 
WAR Sawai Shree 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, G.C.I E., Maharaja 
of Indore. 

Born: 6 th September 1908. 
Accession: 26th February 
1926. 

Investiture: 9th May 1930* 
Educated: In England 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1926-29. 

Married: In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). 

Daughter: Pnncess Ushadevi, 
horn 20th October 1933. 
Invited delegate to the 
R.T.C. in 1931* 

Area of State : 9,902 square miles. Population: 1,325,000. 
Peeenue : Rs 1,35,00,000. 

Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within State). 

Address: Indore, ('cntral India. 

Uecreation * '[\‘nnis, ('ricket and Shikar 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

Wazik-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur S. M. Bapna, 

(' 1 K . H A., B Sc., LL.B., Prime Minister. 

MEMBERS. 

Home Minister : 

Sardar R. K. Zanane, B.A. 

Revenue Minister : 

Pewan-i-Khas Bahadur Rao Saheb K. B. Tilloo. 
Finance Minister: 

Musaiiib-i-Khas Bahadur S. V. Kanungo, M.A. 
Member for Medical, Jails and Health (S' Sanitation Departments : 
Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell, C.I.E., I.M.S. (Retired). 

. Member for A rmy : 

Major-General T. M. Carpendale. 
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S H R I M A N T SHANKARKAO 

Appasaheb Patwar- 
DHAN, Chief of Jam- 
khandi. 

Born : 1906 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926. 

Educated in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately. 

Married in 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai- 
saheb, Ranisahebof Jamkhandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavada. 

Heir : Shrimant Parashu- 
RAMRAO BhAUSAHEB, thc 
Yuvaraj, nowin his tenth year. 

Daughter : Shrimant Indira 
Raje alias Taisaheb, now in her 
ninth year. 

Area of State : 524 square miles 
Revenue : Ks. 9,92,515. 

The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 
Talukas, jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpuri, The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and thc judicial and executive branches of 
the administration have been separated. He has also gone ahead in 
the matter of popularising thc administration by the inauguration of a 
Representative Assembly of the people. Elementary and secondary 
education have all along been free m thc State. The present Ruler 
has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects by 
endowing fifty freeships in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, 
so named in beloved memory of his revered father, the late Captain Sir 
Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb. He is also the elected President of the 
Shikshan Prasarak Mandali, Poona. 

The Chief Saheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber for Group IV for the last seven years. The State has pro- 
vided for Free Medical Aid. 

Diwan : Mr. R. K. Bal, B.A., LL B. He is also the ex-offiniu 
President of the Jamkhandi State Representative 
Assembly and High Court Judge. 

Sarnyayadhish : Mr. B. B. Mahabal, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. H. C. Patwardhan, B.A. 

Private Secretary : Mr. M. B. Mahajan, B.A., LL.B. 



Population. 1,14,282. 
Capital Town : Jamkhandi. 


A{\ 
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H IS Highness S i d i 
Muhammad Khan 
Nawab Saheb of 
Janjira. 

Born : March 7th, 1914. 

Succeeded ' To the Ciadi on 
2 nd M ay I g 2 2 . W as 1 n vest ed 
with full Ruling powers on 
gth November 1933. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma with 
distinction in 1930. Received 
instruction in administration, 
politics and agriculture in 
the Deccan College, Poona, 
and administrative training 
in the Mysore State. 

Mamed : On the 14th November 1933 to the Shahajadi 
Saheba of the Jaora State in Central India. 

Area : 379 square miles. 

Population : 1,10,388. 

Revenue : Rs. 8,85,000. 

Salute : 11 guns permanent, 13 guns local. 

Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 
Abkari anal ('ustoms. 

PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Deivan : Rao Bahadur H. B. Kotak, B.A., LL B , J.P. 
Sar Nyayadhish : Mr Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi. 

Sadar Tahasildar : Mr. Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud She- 
KHANI, HA , LL.B 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. F DaSilva Gomes, L R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S. (Edin), LF.l\S (Gls ), E.M. (Dublin). 

Chief Forest Officer : Mr. L. V. Mascarenhas. 

Excise Inspector : Mr. D. V. Desat. 

Chief Engineer : Mr. V. V. Deodhar, B.E. 

Customs Inspector : Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rahiman 
Khanjade. 

Mamlatdar, Jafarahad : Mr. G. A. Dighe. 
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L ieutenant-Colonel His 
Highness Fakhrud 
D A u L A H Nawab Sir 
Mohammad Iftikhar Alt 
Khan Bahadur, Saulet-e- 
Jang, K.C.I.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

Born : 1883. 

Ascended the Gadi 111 1895. 

Educated at the Daly 
College, Indore. Served in 
the Imperial Cadet Corps for 
fifteen months till 1902, and 
is Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the British Army. 

Married : His Highness’ 
first marriage was celebrated 
in 1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 
and the 3rd in the year 1921. 

Heir-Apparent : Nawabzada Mohamm/ d Usman 
Ali Khan Sahib. 

Area of State : 601 square miles. 

Population : 100,204. Revenue : 12,00,000. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 
Vice-President & Chief Secretary : 

Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad Serfraz Ali Khan. 

Secretary : 

Mr. Nasrat Mohammad Khan, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.) 
Member. 

Nawabzada Mohammed Nasir Ali Khan Sahib. 
Military Secretary : Nawabzada Mohammed Mumtaz 
Ali Khan Sahib. 

Secretary y Public Health Department : 

Sahibzada Mir Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

Private Secretary : Major P. F. Norbury, D.S.O., LA. 
Judicial Secretary and Judge, Chief Court : 

Mr. Serajur Rehman Khan, Bar.-at-Law. 

Revenue Secretary: Mirza Mohammad Aslam Beg. 
Finance Member : Seth Govindramji. 
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J AS DAN is the premier 
Kathi State and the Rulers 
are Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Khshtriyas, being descen- 
dants of Katha, the younger 
son of the Suryavanshi Maha- 
raja, Karan Shruta, of 
Ayodhya. 

The K at his have, since 
their advent to this Province, 
effected a change in the name 
of the Province from Saurash- 
tra to Kathiawad, and they 
are one of the most important 
and influential tribes on the 
westernmost coast of India. 

Darbar Shree Ala Khachar 
is the present Ruler of Jasdan. 

He was born on 4th November 
1905. He was educated at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and 
has passed the Diploma examination. j 

He succeeded to the Gadi in June, 1919, and assumed the 
reins of State administration on ist December, 1924. 

Heir : Yuvraj Shree Shivraj, born 9th October, 1930. 

Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 

square miles of non- jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 36,632 including non -jurisdictional territory. 
Revenue : (gross) Rs. six lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 
Importation of liquor is prohibited. I 

Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with 
rights of full ownership over their holdings and are protected 
against usury by special rules for settlement of money- ' 
lenders’ claims. | 

Village Panchayats introduced in twenty villages with ; 
a non-official president. 

Subordinate land-holders have recently been granted the j 
unusual privilege of exemption from resorting to the Civil , 
Court for adjudication of their inter se disputes. These are 
now settled through the Arbitration Court presided over by 
the Nyayadhish. 
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L t.-Col. His Highness 
Raj Rajeshwar 
Saramad Rajahai 
Hindusthan Maharaja 
Dhiraj Sir Umaid 
S iNGHji Sahib Bahadur, 

G. C. I.E., K. C. S. L, 

K.C.V.O., ruler of the 
Jodhpur State. 

Born : 1903. Ascended 
the gadi 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Married : Daughter of 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Jey 
Singh Bhati of Umednagar 
in 1921. Has four sons and one daughter. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Sri Hanwant 
SiNGHji Sahib, born in 1923 
Area of the State : 36,021 square miles. 

Population : 2,125,982. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,47,00,000. 

Permanent Salute : 17, local 19 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : 

His Highness The Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 
Judicial Minister : 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singhji, M.A., LL.B. 

OF Pohkaran. 

Home Minister : 

Thakur Madho Singhji of Sankhwas. 
Revenue Minister : 

Mr. J. B. Irwin, D.S.O,, M.C., l.C.S. 

P, W . Minister : 

Mr. S. G. Edgar, I. S. E. 
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H IS Highness Sir Maha- 

BATKHANJI RASUL- 
KHANJI III, G.C.I.E., 
K.CS.I., Nawab Saheb of 
Junagadh. 

Family : Babi (Yusufzai 
Pathan). 

Born : 2nd August 1900. 
Educated : Preparatory 

school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Heir- Apparent: Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khanji, born 23rd 
June 1922. 

Area of the State : 3,337 sq. miles. Population: 545,152. 
Principal Port : Veraval. Revenue : Rs. 87,00,000. 

Salute : 15 guns personal and local. 

Indian States Forces — Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 



EXECUTIVE COUNCa. 

Dewan, Junagadh State and President of the Council : 
J. Monteath, Esq., I.C.S. 

Naib Dewan and Member of Council: 

Mr. Abdul Kadik Muhammad Husain, J.P. 

Revenue Member : 

Mr. S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Farzand-i-D I l b a n d 
Rasilkhul I t I k a d 
Daulat-i-1nglishia Raja-i- 
Rajagam Maharaja Jagat- 
JIT Singh Bahadur, Maha- 
raja of Kapurthala, GCS.I. 

(1911), G C 1 E (1918). Creat- 
ed G B.E. (1927) on the 
occasion of liis Golden Jubilee. 

Honorary Colonel of 3-iitli 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs). 

One of the principal Sikh 
Ruling Princes in India. In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness' salute was 
raised to 15 guns and the 
annual tribute of ^^9,000 a 
year was remitted in perpetuity by the British Government ; 
received the Grand Cro.ss of tJie Legion d'Honneur from llie 
French Government in 1924, possesses also Cirand Cross of the 
Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand ('onion of tlie Order of the 
Nile, Grand Cordon ol the Order of Morocco, Cirand ('onion ot 
the Order of Tunis, (irand ('ro.ss ol the Order ol ('hili, (irand 
Cross of the Order of the Sun ol iVni, Grtind Cross of the Order 
of Cuba ; thrice reprasented liuiian Princes and India on the 
T.eagtie of Nations in n)2(> and 1927, celebrated the Golden ju- 
bilee of his reign in 1927. Received (^rand Cross of the Order of 
St. Maurice and Lazarre from tlie Italian (Government. 

Born : 24th November 1872 ; son of His Higliness the late 
Raja-i-Rajgan Kharok Singh of Kapurlliala. 

licir- Apparent . SiRi Tikka Ra a pAKAMjri Singh. 

Chief Minister : Lt. -Colonel G. T. Igsher. 

Area of State : ()^2 Square Miles. 

Population : 316,757. 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 s(]. miles with a population of 
over 450,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 36,00,000. 

Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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R aja Shri Balabhadra 
Narayan Bhunj Deo, 
Ruling Chief of the 
Keonjhar State, Eastern 
States Agency. 

Born : On the 26th De- 
cember 1905. 

Ascended the Gadt on the 
12th August 1926. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Raipur, C. P. 

Married : In June 1929, 
Rani Saheba Srimati Manoja 
Manjari Devi, daughter of the 
Raja & Ruling Chief of the 
Kharsawan State, Eastern 
States Agency. 

Heir : Tikayat Shri 
Nrusingha Narayan Bhunj 

Deo. 

Uncle : Routarai Basudeu Bhunj Deo. 

Brother : Chotarai Lalkshmi Narayan Bhunj Deo. 

Area of the State : 3,217 square miles. Population : 460,647. 
Gross Revenue: Rs. 15,05,415. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan: Rai Bahadur Jugal Kishore Tripathi, M.A. 

OTHER PRmaPAL OFHCERS. 

Forest Officer : Mr. E. S. Higher. 

State Judge : Rai Saheb Sashibhusan Sarkar. 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatra. 
Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent : 

Dr. D. C. Sealy. 

Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Charan Mahantv^, 
B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 

Champua Sub-Division: Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 

B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 

Anandpur Sub-Division: Babu Kanhaicharan Das, S.D.O. 
Superintendent of Police : Babu Pradyumna Kumar Banerjee. 
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TTIS HIGHNESS MIR 
^ALI NAWAZ 
KHAN, Ruler of Khair- 
pur State. 

Bom : Qth August 
1884. 

Ascended the Gad i : 

25th June 1921. 

Educated at the Aitchi- 
son College, Lahore, and 
later privately in England. 

He comes of the Baloch family called Jaipur. 

Heir-Apparent : Mir Faiz Mahomed Khan. 

Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State 
in Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State. 

Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which 
is desert. 

Population : 227,168. 

Current annual income : Rs. 15 Lakhs. 

Minister: J. M. Sladen, Esq., I.C.S. 
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H IS Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj 
Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., Maharao of 
Kutch. 

Born in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations. 
Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931. 
Education : Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue : About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population : 514,307. 

Salute : Permanent 17 guns ; Local ig guns. 

Dewan : Suryashankar D. Mehta, B.A., Bar.-at- 
Law. 



OmCERS. || 

Naih Dewan : Jaduram P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 

I] 

Police Commissioner : Khan Bahadur Abdul j 
Rashid Khan. li 

Chief Judge, Varishta Court: Parvatishankar 
M. Bhatt. 
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R ana Krishen Chand 
Bahadur, Ruler of 
Kuthar State, (Simla 

Hills). 

, Born : In 1905, the only 
son of the late Rana Jag jit 
Chand Bahadur. After 
being educated at the Ait- 
chison Chief’s College at 
Lahore, he was put under 
training, and after its com- 
pletion was given charge of 
certain departments of the 
I State. His father struck 
I by the ability of his son, 
appointed him in 1927 as 
Administrator of the State, 

with the approval and sanction of the Covernment. In 1930, 

! Rana Jagjit Chand decided to hand over the entire adminis- 
I tration to him, and magnanimously abdicated the Gaddi 
in his favour. 

Rana Krishen Chand, when only 22, carried into practical 
shape the scheme conceived by his father of founding a new 
town in his State, called after him Jagjitnagar, and which 
though barely five years old is making fast progress. The 
views from Jagjitnagar, of plains and the snow-covered ranges 
of the higher Himalayas, are believed to be one of the best in 
India. 

The area of the Kuthar State is 26 square miles, with a 
population of 6,000, and an annual revenue of Rs. 55,000. 
The Rana Sahib is at the head of each department of the 
administration, and is assisted by a staff of judicial and 
executive officers. 

He married in 1926 the daughter of the Rana Sahib of 
Dudhrej, Kathiawar. His favourite sports are tennis, 
cricket and shooting. 

Address : The Palace, Krishengarh, and Kuthar House, 
Simla. 
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T he Rulers of Lathi 
State, which is situated 
in Kathiawar, are 
Gohel Rajputs and descendants 
of Sarangji, one of the sons of 
the famous Sejakji, the common 
ancestor of Bhavnagar, Palitana 
and Lathi Houses. The present 
Thakoresaheb Shree Prahlad- 
sinhji is about the 26th in 
descent from Sarangji, who was 
famous for his glorious and 
chivalric deeds in Kathiawar. 
He is the grandson of the 
Thakoresaheb Sursinhji, best 
known as “ Kalapi ** whose 
poetic genius has shed a lustre 
over the literary life of modern 
Gujarat. 

Born : 31st March 1912. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
14th October 1918, on which 
date his father, Thakoresaheb Shree Pratapsinhji, died. 

Educated : at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and before formal 
installation on the 9th February 1931, received practical administra- 
tive training in various Departments of Wankaner State under the 
able supervision of His Highness the Maharana Raj Saheb. 

Married : Suryakunverba, daughter of the late Thakoresaheb of 
Kotda-Sangani situated in Kathiawar. 

The Thakoresaheb made primary education free at the time of 
his formal installation and organized a Praja Pratinidhi Sabha to 
learn publ'c opinion on matters of public interest. 

Area : 41.8 square miles. 

Population : 9,407. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,67,970. 

Rule of Primogeniture governs succession. 

FAMILY MEMBERS. 

K. S. Mangalsinhji. 

K, S. Harischandrasinhji. 

Both are younger brothers of the Thakoresaheb, 

PRlNaPAL OFnCERS. 

Karbhari : Keshavlal K. Oza, Esquire, B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary : K. S. Gambhirsinhji Vijaysinhji of Lathi. 
Medical Officer : Mr. Pranjivan Kanji Dave. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. Gokaldas Devchand Patel. 
Nyayadhish and First Class Magistrate : 

Mr. Harkart B. Shukla, B.A., LL.B. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Shivsinhji R. Jhala. • 
Superintendent oj Police : Mr. Gulm.\homed H. Sindhx. 
Superintendent of P.W,D. : Mr. Jethalal, R. 
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M aharana Shri Sir Dau- 
LATSINHJI, K.C.S I., 

KC.I.E., Thakore 
Saheb of Limbdi, is a direct 
descendant of Maharana Khetaji 
of Limbdi, A.D. i486 (1542) 
and belongs to the Jhala Clan 
of Rajputs founded by Harpal 
Dev and the Goddess Shakti 
He was adopted by the late 
Thakore Saheb Sir Jaswant- 
sinhji and rules over one of the 
Western Indian States enjoying 
full powers of internal autonomy. 

Born : nth July 1868. 

Accession to Gadt : 14th 

April 1908. 

Educated : Privately. 

Cluhs : A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical S o c 1 e t y — Royal 
Empire Society — Roshanara, Delhi — Rajputana Club, Mount Abu — 
Willingdon Club, Bombay. 

A member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Salute : 9 guns. 

Heir : Yuvaraj Shri Digvijaysinhji, who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late II. H. Maharaja 
Kesharisinhji of Idar. 

The State is bounded on the North by the Lakhtar State and 
the British Taluka of Viramgam, on the East by the British Taluka 
of Dholka and on the West by the Wadhwan and Chuda States. 

Area of the State : 343.96 sq miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 

walla territory. 

Population : 40,088. Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Diwan. 

Raj Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab), Bar.-at-Law, 
F.R.G.S. 

Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education. 

Miss (Dr ) Elizabeth Sharpe, K.H.M., F.R G.S., etc. 

Chief Medical Officer 
Dr. Keshavlal T. Dave, L.M. & S., etc 
Finance Secretary. 

Mr. Tulshidas J. Lavingia, B A. 

Political Secretary. 

Mr. Dolarrai M. Buck, B.A., LL B. 

Revenue Secretary: Rana Shri Jiwansinhji, M. G.B V.C. 
Educational Inspector : Mr. A. D. Pandya, B.A. 
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H IS Highness Maha- 
RANA ShRI VirBHA- 
DRASINHJI, RaJAJI 

Saheb of Lunawada State. 

His Highness belongs to j 

the illustrious clan of Solan ki 
Rajputs, and is descended | 

from Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev ol 
Anhilwad J^atan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar 

Born: 1910. Ascended the 
Gadi : 1930. 

Educated: At Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Mamed : In 1931, Rani 
Saheb Shri Manharkun verba, 
daughter of Capt. Jiis High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 
Shri Amarsinhji, K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State. 

Heir-apparent : Maharajkiimar Shri Bhupcndrasinhji, born 
on 14th October 3934. 

King's Commission : His Majesty the King Emperor 
recently conferred on His Flighness the Hon. rank of 2nd Lieut, 
in the Regular Army on 7th September 1934. 

Area of State : 388 square miles. 1 

Population : 95,162. Revenue : Rs. 5,50,000. ! 

Dynasac Salute : 9 guns. j 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. | 

Dewan : Maganlal ]>. Desai, B.A., LL B. 

Sam ant Officer and Police Commissioner : K. S. Pravinsinhji. 
Rajkharch Officer : K. S. Vikvikkamsinhji. j 

Private Secretary : Mohanlal T. Jaini. t 

Nyayadhish and Educational Inspector : Vadilal A. Mehta, 
B.A., LL.B. I 

Police and Excise Superintendent : Chatursinhjt J. Solanki. ii 
Huzur Personal Assistant : N. K. Kanabar. | 

Chief Medical Officer : Nenshi D. Shah, M.B., B.S. 

Custom Officer : Hathisinhji M. Solanki. 

Head Master, S. K. High School : Ramniklal G. Modi, M.A. 
Electrical Engineer : Maganlal B. Panchal. i 
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C APTAIN His Highness 
Raj\ Sir Joginder 
Sen B a h a d u r, 

K C S I , the present Ruler of 
Mandi, is a Rajput of 
Chanderbansi clan and it is 
traditionally asserted that the 
progenitors of the dynasty 
ruled in Indcrprastha (Delhi) 
for over a thousand years 

Hon Captain' 31/17 Dogra 
Regiment 

Born ' 2oth August 1904 
Ascended the Gadi 1913 

Invested with full ruling 
powers, 1025 

Educated ' Queen Mary’s 
College and Aitchison College, 

Lahore 

Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore 1923-24. 

Mamed iwua • First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in i<)23 and then the daughter of Kanwar 
ITithiraj Singh of Rajpijila in 1930 

Visited: Important countries in Kuropcin 1924 and 1932 — Egypt, 
Balestmc, Syria, Cireecc, Turkey, Balkans, etc. in 1927 

Eecreatioji'i ' Shooting, Tennis and Cricket 

Heir-A p parent . SiiRi Yuvraj Vashodhan Singh, born 7th 
December 1923 

2nd Son : Shri Hajkiimar Ashok J*al Singh, born 5th August 1931. 

Only daughter : Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, born uth 
December 1928. 

Salute . n guns. 

Address ' Mandi State, Punjab, India 
Telegraph Address ■ “ Paharpadsha ” Mandi 
Area oj the State . 1,200 square miles 

l^opulation : 20^,49^ Average annual Revenue, Rs 12,4.8,483. 
Mandi is the premier hill State in the ihinjab States Agency. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 

Sirdar D. K. Sen, m.a , bcl (Oxon ), ll 13. (Dublin), Bai-at-Lavv, 
Chief Minister. 

Pandit Kanwar Narain, Bar-at-Law, Revenue Minister. 

Kanwar Shiv Pal, B.Sc., Home Minister. 
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K han Saheb Ghulam 
Moinuddin Khan, Chief 
of Manavadar and 
Bantva, is a descendant of the 
illustrious Babi (Usman Zai Pa- 
than) family who since the reign 
of Humayun have always been 
prominent in the annals of 
Guzcrat. 

Born : On 22nd November 
1911. Invested with full 
powers on 22nd November 1931 

Educated : At the* Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married : In October 1933 
< Nawab Begum Qudsia Jehan 
Begum, daughter of the Heir 
Apparent to the Sheikh Saheb 
of Mongrol. 

The Khan Saheb is an all-round 
sportsman; distinguishes himself 
specially in the Hockey and Ciicket Fields; is the first Indian Prince 
fo tak(‘ to Hockey seriously and re^preseni his country m the Western 
Asi.itic (iames held 111 Delhi in February last ; selected to Captain the 
Western India States Cricket Association’s Team in the Inter Provincial 
Trials , patronizes many leading Competitions and Tournaments. 

Fatima Siddqa Begum Saheba : Revered mother of the Khan 
Saheb is the first lady in Kathiawar to take the reins of the State during 
the minority of the Khan Saheb for the period 1918 to 1931 , was 
awarded Gold Kaiser-e-Hind Medal by the Government for her admi- 
nistrative genius evinced ampty during the regency 

Prince Abdul Hamid Khan * Younger and only brother to Khan 
Saheb is a young man of charming habits. ‘ 

The State imparts free education to boys and girls and every village 
is provided with a school where free primary education is given. An 
up-to-date Hospital looks to the wants of the poor classes. 

Area of the State . 107 .square miles. 

Population : 32,000 

Revenue : 7 . 30 Lakhs average 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : T. M Trivedi, B A., LL B. 

Huzur Personal Asstt. : K. S Mohammad Badruddin, B.A. 

Revenue Commissioner * Mohammad Jamiluddin Ghausi, M.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary : M. N. Masud, M A 

Chief Medical Officer : T. A. Shah, L. M. & S 

Assistant Chief Medical Officer : N. P. Mehta, L.C P. & S 

Nyayadhish : M. U. Irwind, B.A., LL.B. 

Companion to Prince Abdul Hamid Khan : A. W. Asim, M. A., M.O.L. 
Huzur Office Superintendent : U. S. Khan, B. A., LL.B. 

Police Superintendent : Khan Bahadur N. Bari. 
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S HAIKH SaHEB MoHMAD 
Jehangeermian, Shaikh 
Sahib of Mangrol. 

Born : 29th October 1860. 

Accession : 29th June 1908. 

Educated : Privately and at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Heir- A p parent : Sahebzada 
Shaikh Mohamed Abdul 
Khaliq Sahib, has four other 
sons and five daughters. 

Area : 144 square miles in- 

cluding about 67 square mile.s 
non- jurisdictional territory 

Revenue : Rs. 6J Lacs, 

Mangrol Chiefship is an Administration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogus to that of second class States 
as known in Kathiawar. Its relations with J unagadh of 
Political Subordination are mediatized by the British Government. 
This question is still under consideration by Government for final 
elucidation. It is styled as a " Mediatized Taluka under Junagadh.” 

PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Karbhari: S. Altaf Husain. 

Political Officer and Sir Nyayadhish : Kantilal M. V as a v ad a, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Huzur Assistant : Shaikh Md. Husain. 

Revenue Commissioner : Madhavlal S. Mehta, B.A. 

Chief Medical Officer i Dr. G. G. Gatha, L.M. & S, 

Private Secretary: K. S. Gulam Ali. 

Customs Officer: Fashiulhaq Z. Abbasey. 

Educational Inspector : Md. Murtazakhan, B.A. 

Engineer:. A. K. Patel, B.E. 

Head Master: Hidayatulla Khan, 

Electrical Engineer : M. S. Sayed, M.E. 
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R aolji Shree Sajjan- 
SINK j I, the present Ruler 
of Mansa State. Age : 

26 years. Succeeded to the 
Gadi on 4th January 1934. 

Educated : At the Princes’ 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Mansa is by origin, descent 
and repute an ancient and 
important State of the Sabar- 
kantha Agency having political 
relationship with the Govern- 
ment of India through the 
Hon’blethe A. Ci. G. The ruling 
house of Mansa is lineally 
descended from the illustrious 
Vanraj C'havada who in 764 
A.D. ruled both Gujarat and 
Kathiawar with his capital at 
Patan,and according to a state- 
ment of an Arabian traveller 
quoted in the Kas-Mala, he was 
one of the four great kings of the world. 

The late lamented Killer Raolji Shree Takhtasinhji ruled Mansa 
for 37 years. During his beneficent regime the State progressed in 
a variety of ways. Interested as he was in the development of 
agricultural and natural resources, he himself took great interest in 
the plantation of mango trees on a very large scale which added 
largely to the fertility of the soil and the prosperity of the State. He 
visited Kurope in 1928 and while in England attended the sittings of 
the Butler Committee on Indian States. 

The eldest sister of the present Ruler is married to the Raja 
Saheb of Bansda and the younger to the Yuvaraj Saheb of Lakhtar. 
Two of his younger brothers are studying law in England. 

Average Annual Income: Rs. 1,80,000. Population : 17,000. 
Mansa is the capital of the State. Electric lighting has been 1 
introduced in the capital. The State also maintains water works, a j 
flour mill, a decent library and one dispensary for the comfort of the || 

subjects. Medical treatment and attendance are given free to the || 

people of the State. Primary education is also provided for in the I, 
State. An Anglo-Vernacular School upto English v Standard is 
maintained by the State and it is hoped that this School will shortly 
be turned into a High School. 1 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

General Adviser: Rajkumar Shree Yeshwantsinhji, second brother i, 
of the ruler, has got Higher Diploma of the Princes’ Mayo College. | 
Dewan : Ranchhodlal M. Mehta, Esq. i' 

Nyayadhish : Vadilal M. Shah, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Palace Medical Officer : C. P. Bhatta, Esq., L.C.P.S. { 

State Medical Officer : S. V. Mohile, Esq., M.B., B.S. * 

Raj Riyasat Officer : Mohansinhji K. Kher, Esq. 

Revenue Officer : Bhavsinhji Parmar, Esq. ' 
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M aharaja Sir Pratap 
Chandra Bhanj Deo, 

K C. I. E., Maharaja of 
Mayurbhaiij. 

Born : February 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
23rd April 1928 on the demise 
of Ins elder brother Lieutenant 
Maharaja Puma Chandra Bhanj 
Deo. 

The Maharaja was admitted 
into the Chamber of Princes 
by his own right in March 1931 
by the Government of India. 

Educated : At the Mayo 

College, Ajmer, and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

Married : On the 25th 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Maharaj Sirdar Singhji and 
grand-daughter of the late 
Kajadhiraj Sir Nahar Singhji, 

K.C.I.E., of Shahpura in Rajputana. 

Heir-Apparent : Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo. 

Area of State : 4,243 square miles. 

Population : 889,603. 

Revenue : Rs. 26,60,384. 

Salute ! Permanent salute of 9 guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan Chief Judge of the High Court : 

Dr. P. K. Sen, M.A. (Cal.), M.A., LL.D. (Cantab ), Barrister-at-Law. 
Other Judges of the High Court: 

Mr. S. N. Mukherji, B.L. 

Mr. a. K. Chatterji, B.L. 

Chief Revenue Officer (Excise, Income Tax and Zemtndary) : 

Mr. P. M. Mukherji, B.A. 

Land Revenue Officer ; 

Mr. H. R. Mahanty, B.L. 

Chief Engineer (P,W.D,) : Mr. F. D. Wellwood, M.J., Mun. & CYE. 
Forest Officer ; Mr. F. B. Gageiardi, M.R.A.C., M.E.F.A. 
Director of Primary Education and Cottage Industries : 

Rai Saheb B. C. Patnaik. 

Examiner of Accounts : Mr. J. G. Mukherji, B.A. 

Superintendent of Police : Mr. R. C. Dash. 

Chief Medical Officer and Superintendent of Central Jail : 

Dr. C. M. Sinha, M.B. 

Director of Industrial and Economic Survey : 

Mr. R. G. Das, M.A., B.L. 

State Archaologist : Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc., M.R.A.S. 
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M eherban Madhavrao 
Hariharrao alias 
Babasaheb Patwar- 
dhan, the present ruler of 
Miraj Junior State, is the 2nd 
son of late Shrimant Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of Kurund- 
wad Senior. He was selected by 
the Bombay Government for 
the chiefship of the Miraj 
Junior State, and was adopted 
in December 1899, by Lady 
Parwatibaisaheb, the mother of 
the late Chief Laxmanrao 
Annasaheb, who died premature- 
ly on the 7th of February 1899. 
Born : In 1889. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Assumption of Powers : Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909. 

Caste 1 Is a Chitpawan Brahman. 

Marriage : Married to Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of 
the late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly. 

Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir- Apparent : Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 

alias Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd of December. Married. 

Other sons : 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
born in 1911, on 23rd May. 

3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, born in 1916, 
on 9th May. 

Recreation : Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : 196J square miles. 

Population : 40,686, 

Revenue : Rs. 3,68,515. 

Tribute: The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 7,388-12-6 
to the British Government. 

Capital Town : Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli). 

Official ; Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B.A., LL.B., Diwan of the 
State, is the Ruler’s sole Minister. 

Other particulars : The Ruler received the Silver Coronation 
Delhi Darbar Medal in 1911. 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from the ist of April 1933. 
The Resident at Kolhapur acts as Agent to the Governor-General 
of India, for this State. 

This State is a full-powered State. It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja 
S H R E E LuKHDHIRJI 
Bahadur, K.C S.I., 

Maharaja of Morvi. 

Born . 1876. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1922, 

Educated : Privately in 
India and England. 

Heir : Yuvaraj Shree 
Mahendrasinhji. Age 17. 

Second Son : Maharaj 

Kumar Shree Kalikakumar 
Age 16. 

Area of State . 822 square 
miles. Morvi State has a 
district in Ciitch also. 

Population : 113,024 in 

1931, (Increase during 
192 1 -193 1, 17 per cent.) 

Average Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. Salute . ii guns. 

Chief Pori in the State : Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as 
well as Indian Ports. 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles. 
Morvi Tramway, 63 miles. 

State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent, of 
the State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent, of them. 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent, of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries in the State : Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop and Electric Power House. The Morvi 
Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mill started its work regularly from 
13th July 1934. Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works are being 
erected and are expected to begin work shortly. 

Free primary and secondary education. 

STATE COUNQL. 

Senior Member and Acting President : M.P. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 
Junior Member : P. P. Jadeja. 
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C o].ONEL His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Sri 
KrISHNARAJ A W A D I Y A R 

Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., 
Maharaja of Mysore, 
Born : 4th June 1884. 

Succeeded : ist February 
1895. 

Educated : Privately. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign : 
8th August 1927. 

Area of the State: 29,474.82 square miles. 
Population : 6,557,302. 

Address: The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore; and Fern 
Hill (Nilgiris). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan of Mysore : 

Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E. 
Members : 

Rajamantrapravina Diwan Bahadur K. Matthan, B.A. 
Rajamantrapravina S. P. Rajagopalachari, B.A., B.L. 

Private Secretary to His Highness : 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.C.S.L, J.P. 

Huzur Secretary to His Highness : 
Rajasabhabhushana T. Thumboo Chetty, B.A. 
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C APTAIN His Highness 
Maharaja S h r i 

DiGVI J AYSINH JI 
R AN J ITSINH J I J ADE J A, 

Maharaja Jam Sahob of 
Nawanagar. 

Born : 1895. The 

adopted son of His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Educated : Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot ; Malvern 
College and University 
College, London. 

Commissioned in 1919; Regiment 5th /6th Rajputana 
Rifles Napiers ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised courses : Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight 
Course. 

Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State * 3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 409,192. 

Revenue : Rs. 90 lakhs yearly. 

Salute: 15 guns. 

Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji. 

Military Secretary and Home Member : Lt.-Col. R. K. 
Himatsinhji. 

Revenue Secretary : Gokalbkai B. Desai, Esq. 
Manager, J, D, Railway : Rai .Saheb Gikdiiaki.al 
D. Mehta. 

Port Commissioner : Lt.-Commander W. G. A. Bourne, 
R.N. 
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H IS Highness 
Saramad-i- Raj ahai, 
Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Shri Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur of Orchha. 

Born : 14th April 1899. 

Ascended the Gadi : On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated : In the Daly 
College, Indore ; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 

Married : A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead ; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heir-Apparent : Raja Bahadur Shri Devendra Singh 
J u Dev, 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Population : 314,661. 
Revenue : About Rs. 17 lakhs. Salute : 15 guns. 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

His Highness. 

Members : i 

Sawai Rao Raja General Karan Singh Ju Dev, 
[Army Minister). 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pt. Shyam Behari Misra, ,, 
M.A., [Chief Adviser). 

Major B. P. Pande, B.A., LL.B., F.R.E.S., [Chief , 
Minister). 

Mr. a. K. Pande, B.A., [Home Minister). 

Major Sajjan Singh, [Revenue Minister). 

Mr. M. N. Zutshi, B.A., [Private Secretary). , 

Capt. Chandra Sen, [Huzur Secretary), j 
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H IS Highness Maharaja 
Mahendra Sir Yadven- 
DRA Singh Bahadur. 

K.C.S.I. KC.I.E, of Panna. 

C.I., belongs to the eldest 
direct line of descendants of the 
famous hero Maharaja Chhatra- 
sal 

Born : January 31st, 1893 

Succeeded to the Gadx : On 
20th June, 1902. 

Was invested with full Ruling 
powers on 4th February 1915. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College at Ajmer, where he took 
the Diploma — Joined the 
Imperial Cadet Corps in 1913. 

Attended the Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi in December, 1911. 

Married : On the and 
December, 1912, the daughter 
Of His late Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and has two 
sons. Her Highness the late Maharani received the Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal of the ist class on the 3rd June, 1916. She died in 1927. 
In 1928 His Highness married the sister of the present Maharaja of 
Jaipur. 

His Highness was created a K.C I E. on the 2nd January, 1922, 
and the Insignia of KCS.l. was conferred on him on ist January, 
1932. 

The Supremacy of Panna State among all the sanad States of 
Bundelkhand was recognised and full Sovereign hereditary Powers 
conceded to the Huier in 1933. 

Heir-Apparent : Raja Bahadur Narendra Singh Ju Deo. 
Younger Maharaj Kumar : M K. Pushpendra Singh Ju Deo. 

Area oj State : 2,596 square miles. Population : 2,12,130. 

Revenue: Rs. 11,00,000. Salute: ii guns. 

The administration of the State is carried on with the help of a 
Council consisting of three Ministers. His Highness himself is the 
President of the Council. 

Revenue Minister: Raja Shri Ragiiavendra Singh Ju Deo 
(Younger brother of His Highness) . 

Home Minister: Raja Shri Bharatendra Singh Ju Deo 
(Youngest brother of His Highness) . 

Political Minister: Pandit Chunni Lal Sharma, M A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness Maha- | 
KAWAT Ram Singhji ! 
Bahaduk of Partabgarh 
State. j 

Born: In* 1908. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : | 

In 1929. j 

Hereditary Salute : 15 1 

guns. 

Partabgarh State, also 
called the Kanthal, was 
founded in the sixteenth 

century by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. j 

The town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by i 
Partabsingh. In the time of Jaswant Singh (X775'i844) i 
the country was overrun by the Marathas, and the | 
Maharawat only saved his State by agreeing to pay Holkar !i 
a tribute of vSalim Sluthi Rs. 72,700 (which then being | 
coin(‘d in the State Mint was legal tender throughout the j 
surrounding Native States), in lieu of Rs. 15,000 j; 
formerly paid to Delhi. The first connection of the State , 
with the British (iovernment was formed in 1804 ; but the | 
treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled by Lord 
Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818. The tribute 
that used to be paid to Holkar, is being paid to the British 
Government under the terms of the treaty of Mandsaur and 
was, in 1904, converted to Rs. 36,350 British Currency. 
The State enjoys plenary jurisdiction. The highest adminis- 
trative and executive office is termed “ Mahakma-Khas 
where sit His Highness and the Dewan of the State. There 
is a duly graded judiciary under a High Court. Revenue 
about 5j lakhs. 
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L ieutenant-General His Highness 
Farzand-1-Khas Doulat-i-Ingli- 
SHXA, Mansur-ul-Zaman Amir-ul- 
Umra Maharaja Dhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Shri Maharaja-i-Rajgan 
Sir Bhupinder Singh Mohinder Baha- 
dur Yadu Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul 
Bhushan, GCS.L, GC.I.E., G.C.V.O., 

G.B K., A.D.C., the present Ruler of 
Patiala, which is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States and the premier State in the 
Punjab, was horn in 1891, succeeded in 
1900, and assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment in 1909, on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at 
present a personal salute of 19 guns and 
he and his successors the distinction of 
exemption from presenting Nazar to the 
Viceioy in Durbar in perpetuity. The 
principal crops are gram, barley, wheat, 
sugarcane, rapeseed, cotton and tobacco. 

The State possesses valuable forests and 
IS rich in antiquities. One hundred and 
thirty-eight miles of broad-gauge railway 
line comprising two sections — from 
Rajpura to Bhatinda and from Sirhind to 
Rupar — have been constructed by the 
State at its own cost. His Highness main- 
tains a Contingent of two Regiments of 

Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, one Battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade College which imparts ficc education to State 
Subjects. Primary education is also free throughout the State. 

Area : 5,932 square miles. 

Population : 1,625,520. 

Gross Income : Rupees One crore and fifty Lakhs. 

Since the State entered into alliance with the British Government in 1809, it has 
rendered help to the British Government on all critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh 
War, Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah and N. W. F. Campaign of 1897. On 
the outbreak of the European War His Highness placed the entire resources of his State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King-Emperor and offered his personal services. Again in 1919 
on the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His Highness served personally on the Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding and the Imperial Service Contingent saw 
active service towards Kohat and Quetta Fronts. For his services on the N. W. F. His 
Highness was mentioned in despatches. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes 
of India at the Imperial War Conference and Imperial War Cabinet in June, 1918, and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all the different and principal Fronts in 
Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and received the following decorations from 
the alhed Sovereigns and Governments : — 

(a) Grand Cordon of the Order de 
Leopold, 

(6) Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, France, 

[c) Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926 
he was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Pnnees (Narendra Mandal). He was re-elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927-28-29-30. In 1930 His Highness led the Princes* 
delegation to the Round Table Conference. His Highness was again elected Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes in 1933. 



(d) Grand Cordon of the Order of 
the Nile, 

{e) Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Roumania, and 

{/) Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Saviour of Greece (1926). 
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C APTAIN MeHERBAN 

Malojirao Mudhoji- 
RAO Naik Nimbalkar 
Maratha (Kshatriya), Ruler 
of Phaltan. 

Born : nth Sept. 1896. 

Educated at: Kolhapur 
and Rajkot; obtained 
Diploma of the Rajkumar 
College. 

Married: In 1913 S. 
Laxmidevi, daughter of 
Shrimant Raje Shambhu- 
singrao Jadhavrao, First 
Class Sardar of Malegaon 
B.K.in the Poona District. 

Heir: Shrimant Pratapsinh alias Bapusaheb. 

Date of Succession : 15th November 1917. Phaltan 
State dates its origin as far back as the middle of 13th century. 
The State has full control over its administration, having the 
right to inflict capital punishment and to enact its own laws. 

Area of State : 397 square miles. 

Population : 58,761. 

Revenue : Rs. 4,44,215 based on the average of the past 
five years. 



EXECUTIVE COUNQL. 

President : 

Rao Saheb K. V. Godbole, B.A., LL.B., Dewan. 
Vice-President : 

S. H. Kher, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Revenue Member, 
Member : 

B. L. Likhite, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Finance Member, 
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H IS Highness Maha- 
raja S H R I Sir 
Natwarsinghji Ba- 
hadur, K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
Rana Saheb of Porbandar. 

Born : 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 

1908. 

Educated : At the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1920 
Kunvari Shri Rupaliba, 

M.B.E., daughter of His 
Highness Thakore Saheb 
Shri Sir Daulatsinhji Baha- 
dur, K.C.S.I., Thakore 
Saheb of Limbdi. 

His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 
of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 

Club : The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 

Area of State : 642.25 square miles. Population .*115,741. 
Revenue : Rs. 20,00,000. Salute : 13 guns. 

Wazir : 

Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji. 

High Officials of the State : 

Dewan : Mr. Tribhovandas J. Raja, M.A., LL.B. 
Hazur Secretary : Mr. B. P. Pattani, B.A. (Cantab.). 
Private Secretary : Col. Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji. 
Judicial Secretary : Mr. Bhupatkai M. Buch, B.A., LL.B. 
Ag. Railway Manager : Hi K Ac hand P. Damani. 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. D. N Kalyanwala, M.R. 

C.S. (Eng.), F.R.S.M., L. M. & S. (Bom.), Etc. 

State Engineer 0- Ag. Engineer -in-Chief : (l^ S. Railway) 
Mr. ManilalR. Jivra Jani, B.E., A.M.l.E. 

Ports Commissioner : Capt. R. S. Raja Iyer, B. Com. 
Revenue Commissioner : Mr. Gopaldas V, Mehta. 
Officer Commanding the State Forces : Major Udey- 
sinhji N. Gohil. 
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H IS Highness Nawab 
Saheb Sir Jalaludin- 
KHAN Babi Bahadur, 
KC.l E, the present Ruler of , 
Radhaiipur State, is a descen- 
dant of the illustrious Babi 1 

family who since the reign of | 

Humayun have always been pro- ' 

mment in the annals of Guzerat. 

Born : 1889 Invested with 
full powers on 27th November, 
1910. I 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and secured 
the Final Diploma in the year 
1909. His Highness was the 
first Chief in the Bombay 
Presidency to win the Guzerat Cup at the Pig-Sticking Meet at |[ 

Bhandu, in the year 1911. 

The Nawab Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right from the beginning. 

Hereditary and permanent salute : 11 guns. 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Guzerat and 
has 172 villages. It is a first class State in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs. 1,712 from some of the surrounding 
villages. 

Area of the State : 1,150 square miles. 

Population : 70,530 according to census of 1931. 

Average Gross Revenue : Rs. 7,50,000 to 8,00,000. 

Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of grain 
are the principal agricultural products. 
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H IS Highness Raja Ravvat 
Sir Bir Indra Singhji 
I Sahib Bahadur, K C 1 E , 

I the present Ruler of Rajgarh 

I Born • January 1802. 

I Educated . at the Daly College, 

Indore. 

A ’^tended the gadt in 1916 

HisHigliness is a member of the 
C'hamber of Princes m his own 
rights 

I Rajgarh is one of the ancient 
I Rajput States in Central India 
! 'I'he jinncipaJ town and cajiital ol 
the State is Rajgarh Area ol the 
State 9O2 s“q miles. Population . 

1,34, Annual gross revenue 
Rs 1 2 lakhs 

Liberal remissions in land revenue are being given almost every 
I year for the last four years in view of the general depression, so much 
so that the Darbar remitted land revenue to the evLcnt of 50 per cent 
in one single year The State has a High School, 3 Middle schools, 4 Cnrls’ 
Schools and 53 village schools The .State sends up almost every year 
j a batch of students selected from the successful High School students 
for technical education and training for the various State Departments 
The State has recently provided a large, up to date building for the 
hosjntalat Itajgarh constructed at a cost of over 2 lakhs of rupees with 
the recjuisite equijiment to meet the growing need ol the public An 
Asylum for the lepers is also in existence to jirovide relief to the lepers 
who are given free diet, clothes, bedding and other reijuircments The 
other jiublic activities such as Boy Scout movement, Co-operative 
Credit Societies and village J^anchayats are also flourishing well in the 
State The State has constructed a number of new roads in the rural 
areas to provide incnsised facilities to the transport of agricultural 
produce, and consecjuently more cotton jiroducmg areas have been j)ut 
in direct touch with the central places and a number ol more ginning 
factories have of late come into existence Similarly increased opjDOr- 
tunitieshave been provided for the extension of cultivation by improv- 
ing and develojimg the sources of irrigation There is a State Bank 
also which provides cheap credit to the cultivators and traders 

The State pays through the British Government Rs 01,718-13-5 
to Gwalior State and receives annually from the Gwalior State Rs. 2,400 
direct It also pays Rs 902-9-4 to Jhalawar State and receives 
through British Government from Dewas Senior and j iinior Rs 4, 107-3-9 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Brij Raj Singhji, born December 1932 
Hereditary and Dynastic Salute: it guns. 
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H IS Highness Thakore 
Saheb Shri Diiarmen- 
DRASiNHji, Thakore 
Saheb of Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

Born : On 4th March ig 10 ; 
succeeded to the Gadt on 21st 
April 1931 

Educated: At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rojkot, and later on in 
England at the High Gate 
School, London He belongs to 
the Vibhani clan of Jadeja 
Rajputs and enjoys plenary 
powers in the administration of 
the State 

Area of the State: 283 sq miles. 
Population : 75,540 
AverageEevenue:Ks 12,50,000 
Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

The Administration is carried on a Secretariat system in co-opera- 
tion with Praja Pratinidhi Sabha or People's Representatives Assem- 
bly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and demo- 
cratic Municipality linked thereto. 

Ra,jkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 
industrial activities. It is the headquarters of the W.I.S. Agency, 
has a “ Rajkumar ” College and is served by three important Railway 
lines. Educationally it is a premier city in Kathiawar. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Political Secretary : Darbar Shri Viravala. 

Palace Secretary : Darbar Shri Madarsinhji. 

« Judicial Secretary : Mr. Abhechand G. Desai, B.A. LL.B. 
Revenue & General Secretary : Mr. T. P. Bhatt. 

Public Works Secretary : Mr. Nenshi Monji. 

Education Department Secretary : Mr. Talakshi M. Doshi. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. H. R. Buck, B.A., LL.B. 

Police Superintendent : K. S. Valeravala. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. P. Mehta, M.B.B.S. 

Educational Impecior : Mr. C. A. Buch, M.A , B. Sc. 

Managing Engineer : Rai Saheb A. C. Das. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Jayantilal L. Jobanputra, B.A., LL.B. 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Vijay- 
siNHji, K.C.S.I., Maha- 
raja OF Rajpipla. 

Family : Gohel Rajput. 

Born : 30th January 1890. 

Date of succession : 26th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corp, Delira Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. 

Clubs : Marlborough Club, 

London; Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don; Willingdon Sports Club, 

Bombay; The Calcutta Club, 

Calcutta. 

Recreations : Polo, Racing, 

Shooting. 

Heir- Apparent : YuvarajShri 
Rajendrasinhji. Born : 1912. 

Younger Sons: Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji. Born: 1915* 
Maharaj Kumar Indr ajitsinhji. Born: 1925. 

Rajpipla is the Premier State in the Gujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty. 

A rea of State : 1,517.50 square miles. 

Population : 206,085 according to the Census of 1931* 

Revenue: Rs. 27,00,000. Salute: 13 guns — Permanent Hereditary. 
Indian States Forces : Infantry. Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops. Cavalry : Trooi) of 25, B class. 

Important Feature : The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital: Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana. 

Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja : 

I. Making all services pensionable. 

2. Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 
the State. 

3. Making Primary Education free and grant of liberal scholar- 
ships for secondary and higher education. 

4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the destitute. 

5. Encouragement to Trade and Industry. Introduction 
of the 1027 A. L. F. Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 

6. Extension of Railways. 

7. Introduction and organisation of State Forces. 

8. Introduction of the Legislative Council. 

Principal Officer : Pheroze D. Kothavala, Dewan. 



41 
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C APTAIN His Highness 

A L I j A H Farzand-i- 
Dilpizir-i-D a u l a t I - 
InGLISHIA, M U K H L I S-UD- 
( Daula, Nasir-ul-M u l k . 
Amir-ul-Umara, N a w a b 
Syed Mohammad Raza Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Mustaid-i- 
Jung, Ruler of Rampur. The 
Reigning family of Rampur are 
Syeds and come from the 
famous Sadati-i-Bareha in the 
Muzaffarnagar District (U P ) 
Born : 17th November 1906. 
Succeeded to the Gadi : On 20th 
June 1930 Formal installation 
f took jilacc on 26th August 1930. 
Educated : At the Kajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married: In 1921 the 
daughter of Sahebzada S 1 r 
Abdussamad Khan Bahadur, 
Kt , C I.K TTis Highness has two sons and four daughters. 

Heir- Apparent : Sahebzada Syed Murtaza Ah Khan Bahadur, 
born on 22nd November 1923. 

His Highness is a keen .sportsman and has a taste for music and 
fine arts, is a Patron of the Delhi Flying Club; and is a Captain 
in the 2 King Coorge's Own Gurkha Rifles. 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Nawab Sayed Ah 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the i8th century invalu- 
able service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the British against 
France ui 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majesty during the 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the history of his family. 
During the (heat War of 1914-18, Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid 
Ah Khan Bahadur rendered meritorious services to the British 
Government 

Area of State : 892 54 sq. miles. Population : 464,919. 

Revenue : Rs 54 lakhs. Salute : I^ermanent 15 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President. 

Khan 13AHADUK ]\1asud-itl- Hasan, Bar-at-Law. Chief Minister. 

Members. 

SvED Bashir Husain Zaidi, B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, 
Political Minister. 

Mr R S Symons, I.C.S., Finance cS* Revenue Minister. 

CoL. Sahebzada Syed Hasan Raza Khan, Household Minister 
Col. D. Bainbridge. M C , Army Minister : 

Mr Moazzam Ali Khan, !]^r-at-Law. Home Minister. 

Mr C'i D Parkin, I.P.S , Inspector General, State Police 
Mr. Raghunandan Kishore, B.A., LL.B., State Advocate, 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Sir Sajjan Singh ji, 

G.C.LE., K.C.S.I.. 

K.C.V.O., A.D.C. toH.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 

Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Ratlam. 

Born : 13th January 
1880. Descended from 
younger branch of Jodhpur 
family. He is the recog- 
nised head of the Rathor 
clan and maintains a moral 
supremacy over Rajput 
Chiefs in Malwa. 

Educated : At the Daly 
College at Indore and 
succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K.C I.H.) in 1893. 

Married : In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has three 
daughters and two sons. 

Served in European War (France) from April 1915 
upto 1918 ; was mentioned in despatches ; was pres('nted with 
“ Croix d' Officicr of the Legion d'Honntmr ’’ by lh(‘ Fn'iich 
Government and was granted the hojiorary rank of ('olonel 
in the British Army in 1918. Served in Afghan War in 1919. 

Has enjoyed an international rejnitation as a Polo 
Player. 

Heir-Apparent: Maharajkumar Lokendra Singhji. 
Area of State: 693 square miles. 

Population : 107,321. 

Revenue : Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Salute : 13 guns (local salute 15 guns). 

Administration : Of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which His Highness is the President and 
Rao Bahadur Devshanker J. Dave, Advocate, is Dewan 
and Vice-President. 
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H IS Highness Bandhvesh j 

Maharaja Sir Gulab 1 1 

Singh Ju Deo Bahadur, \\ 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja ’ 

OF Rewa (Rajput Baghel). 

Born : 1903 ; Ascended the ! 

gadi m 1918 ; invested with |: 

ruling powers in 1922. |: 

Educated : At the Daly I 

College, Indore. j! 

Married : In 1919 a sister of |l 

His Highness the Maharaja of ii 
Jodhpur, and also married in || 

1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., Ruler of Kishangarh. 

The Maharaja is a noted 
sportsman and has shot 491 
tigers. 

He was a delegate to the ist 
and 2nd sessions of the Round 
Table Conference and was also a membei of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General Council 
of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King Edward 
Medical School, Indore. 

Heir^Apparent : Sri Yuvraj Maharaj Kumar Martand Singh 
Saiieb (born in 1923). 

Area of State : 13,000 square miles. Population : 1,587,445. 

Pevenite : Rs. 60,00,000. Salute : 17 guns. 

Re va IS the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U. P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the State of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
‘Waterfalls,* some of which, Chahcai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 

The Administration of the State is carried in the name and under 
the direct control of His Highness the Maharaja who is the fountain 
head of all authority in the state. On the executive side His Highness 
is assisted by a State Council of 8 members of which His Highness 
himself is the President. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Court 
consisting of Judges. A Raj Panshad consisting of 39 members with 
the number of officials and non-ofi&cials almost equal, has also been 
established to advise on such matters of public interest as are referred 
to it. His Highness takes a very great interest in the Administration 
of the State and in the development of trade and industries for which 
purpose he has instituted a state Bank with branches all over the 
State. 
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H IS Highness Mubariz-ud- 
Daulah, Muzzaffer-ul- 

Mulk, Nasrut-e-Jung, 

Nawab Bahadur Sidi Mohommed 
Haider Mohommed Yakut Khan, 

Nawab of Sachin. 

Born: nth September 1909. 

Succeeded : 19th November 1930. 

Married: Her Highness Arjumand 
Bano, Sarkar Mahel, Nawab Nusrat 
Zamani, Nawab-Begum of Sachm 
the eldest sister of His Highness 
the Nawab of Loharu, on 7th July 
1930. 

Educated : At home and later at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Brothers : Captain Nawabzada 
Sidi Mohommed Suroor Khan 
Bahadur. Captain Nawabzada Sidi 
Mohommed Freeman Kaiser alias Salim Khan Bahadur. 

Sister • Nawabzadi Roshan Ara Begum. 

Sachin is the Senior Habshi State m India. The Rulers of Sachm 
are Habshi Mohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I. Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira the Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan T. left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa. In 
1733 ^ triple treaty was concluded between the Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan I., the Peshwa, and the East India Company, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alliance. By this Triple 
Alliance the Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I. took the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own right and is internally fully 
Sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Govern- 
ment or to any other State. 

Sachin : The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B, 
<& C. 1 . Railway. 

Dumas : The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a delightful sea- 
resort ten miles by motor road from Surat. The only summer resort 
of its kind on the Western coast. Connected with Grand Trunk 
Telephone and other modem conveniences. Amusements in Dumas : 
Sea bathing, promenade, tennis, cricket, motoring, etc. 

Chief Minister : Wazir-e-Azam Atmaramrao B. Acheraker, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Address : Qasre Sultan, Dumas, (Sachin State). 
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R aja Bahadur 
Lefxadhar Singh, 
the present Ruler of 
the Sakti State. 

Born : 5th Feb. 1892. 

Succeeded to the gadi 

1915* 

Educated at the 
Rajkumar College, 
Raipur. 


Married in 1914. Due to the demise of his first Rani 
Sahiba married a second time in 1929. 

Heir-apparent : Lal Jivendra Nath Bahadur 
Singh— B orn 12th August 1916. 

Since the accession of tlie Raja Bahadur to the Gadi 
a steady progress in the affairs of the State has been 
made all round. 

Area : 130 square miles. 

Population : 48,493. 

Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,06,243. 

Annual Tribute : Rs. 1,500. 

Diwan: Rai Saheb Pandit Gangadin Shukul. 
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R aja Shrimant Yesh- 

WANTRAO HiNDURAO 

Ghorpade, Mamlakat- 
MADAR, Senapathi. Ruler of 
Sandiir. 

Bofn : 1908. Succeeded to the 
Throne in 1928, Assumed the 
reins of administration in 1930. 

Mamed : On 22nd Dec. 1929 
the eldest daughter of Umadat- 
V 1 -M u 1 k, K a j Rajendra, 

Major Maloji Narsmgh Rao 
Shitole, Deshmukh, Rustamjung 
Bahadur of Gwalior 

A son and heir was born to 
the Ruler on the 7th December 
1931. who is named Shrimant 
Morar Rao Ghorpade after 
Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade, the 
illustrious ancestor of the present 
Ruler. A second son was born to 
the Ruler on the 16th February 
1933, and is named Rajkuniar Ranjit Singh A daughter was born to 
the Ruler on 8th February 1934, named Pr..icess Nirmala Raje. 

In 1923 the State was brought into direct politic,al relations with 
the Government of India, in pursuance of Paragraph 310 of the Montford 
Report, to the effect that “ all imjxirtant States should be placed in 
direct political relations with the Government of India ” 

The State possesses sandalwood forests and rich manganese 
mines. Ramandrug Sanitarium (Altitude 3,200 feet) and Shri Karteek- 
swami Temple are the places of interest. 

All temples, wells and schools have been thrown open from 1932 
to all Hindus irrespective of caste or creed. Fducation is imparted 
free m the State, up to the Matriculation standard. A IToclamation 
was issued by the Ruler on loth September 193^ directing that the 
execution of decrees passed by Civil Courts be stayed till 31st March 
1935 3.S a temporary palliative. A committee has also been appointed 
to concert measures to relieve agricultural indebtedness. 

The “ Huzur Dai bar '' (Executive Council) was constituted 
on the ist of April 1932. The Dewan, two Secretaries to Government 
and any number of extra members whom the Ruler may be pleased 
to nominate, form the “ Huzur Darbar.” The following are the Members 
of the “ Huzur Darbar : 

(i) Shrimant Sardar B. Y. Ghorpade. 

(n) Meherban G. T. Konnur, B.A. 

(^^^) Meherban V. Narasimharao, M A. 

{iv) Meherban B. V. Krishnan Kutty Menon, B A , B L. 

To afford to the people an opportunity for expressing their wants 
and wishes to the Government and to enable them to learn first hand 
how their actions affect the people and to have the benefit of the 
suggestions of the latter regarding these measures, the Ruler was 
pleased to constitute a State Council in 1931. 
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L ieutenant His High- 
ness Meherban Shrimant 
Sir Chintamanrao 
Dhundirao alias Appa Saheb 
Patwardhan, K.C.I.E., Raja 
of Sangli. 

Born : 1890. Ascended the 

Gadi in 1903. Educated at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot. 
Her Highness is a daughter of 
Sir M. V. Joshi, Kt., K.C.I.E., 
B.A., LL.B., of Amraoti, Ex 
Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of Central Provinces. 

Heir : Shrimant Raj- 

kumar Madhavrao alias Rao 
Saheb Patwardhan Yuvaraj. 



Area 0 State : 1,136 sq. miles. 

Population : 258,442. 

Revenue : The gross revenue of the State based on the average of 
the actual receipts for the past five years is Rs 15,95,584. 

Salute : 9 guns permanent and 1 1 personal. Enjoys I Class 
Jurisdiction, i,e,, power to try for capital offences any persons except 
British subjects 

Has served as Member or first substitute member of the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes since 1924 and is a member of the 
Standing Committee now. Served also as a Member of the I and II 
Round Table Conferences and as a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee. 

His Highness the Raja Saheb is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of (i) the Diwan Rao Bahadur G. R. Barwe, B.A., (2) 
Political Minister and Second Councillor Rao Saheb Y. A. Thombare, 
B.A., (3) Third Councillor Rao Bahadur G. V. Patwardhan, B.A., 
LL.B., and (4) Fourth Councillor Mr. Y. V. Kolhatkar, B.A., LL.B. 

The total number of Co-operative Societies is 87, being made up 
of 70 agricultural and 15 non-agricultural. Besides these there is 
one Central Co-operative Bank and a Co-operative Sale- Shop. 

The State has (a) three Boys’ High Schools, one Girls’ High School 
and one Mahila Vidyalaya or School for Adult Women, and (b) one 
Hospital, five dispensaries and one Maternity Home. 
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T he Ruling Family in the Sant 
State belong to the Perwar or 
Parmar caste of Rajput and are 
believed to have descended from 
the celebrated family of Vikramaditya 
and Raja Bhoj of Ujjain. They first 
came down from Dhai and settled at 
Jhalod and finally about the X3th Cen- 
tury at Sant. The founder of the family 
was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and 
established himself at Sant. 

Area : 394 square miles. 

Population: 83,538 (1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 4,68,342. 

> The present Ruler Maharana Shri 
Jorawarsinbji was born on 24th March 
188 z and installed on the Gadi 
in 1896. He was formally invested 
with full powers on 10th May 1902. He 
was educated in the Rajkumar College, 

Rajkot, and was associated with the 

Government Administration of the State for niore than a year preparatory to his being 
invested with full powers. He is an intelligent Prince who keenly supervises the 
admimstration of the State. During his regime many improvements have been made and 
the State is making good progress : The revenue of the State increased — ^Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlements mtroduced — Provision for English education 
made for the first time and Primary and Secondary education made free throughout the 
State — Election system sanctioned for Municipality — Free medical relief extended by 
opening new dispensaries in the district. Many other improvements have been introduced 
during his regime such as founding of a permanent Famine Relief Fund, granting of liberal 
tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of scarcity.^ Money is also advanced to the 
local merchants by way of encouragement at cheap rate of interest. Other improvements 
of utility such as installation of electricity in the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, 
public gardens, metalled roads in parts have also been made. The regime of Maharana Shri 
Jorawarsinhji has been anything but a bed of roses. Famine and lean years had made the 
financial condition of the State far from satisfactory ; but wise management has been instru- 
mental to keeping its head up. 

The Ra^ap. exercises tuYL powers and. enjoys a dynastic salute ol 9 guns. Primo- 
geniture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar’s right of adoption has been 
recognised and confirmed by Government. 

During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated by Govern- 
ment. The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Heir -apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pravinsinhji was born on ist December 1907. 
Educated in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Married Maharaj Rajkumari, daughter of Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, Heir- 
apparent, Cutch State, on 15th May 1928, at Bhuj. 

With effect from the ist April 1933, all the Bombay states were brought into the 
Political relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Gujrat States and Resident at Baroda with head-quarters at Baroda, Since then 
the Sant State has bcai in direct political relation with the Government of India. 

The supervision and management of the Vaccmation Department of the State has 
been transferred to the State from ist December 1933, by Government and the Chief Medical 
Officer of the State has been appointed as the head of the department. 

Unrestricted control and management of the State schools was transferred to the State 
by Government from zst May 1933. 
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S HREEMAN RaJA JaGENDRA 
SiNGHji Deo Bahadur 
OF SoHAWAL State. 

Born : 1900. 

Educated : at the Daly 
College Indore and Privately. 

Ascended the Gadi : on 16th 
February 1930, succeeding 
his father Shreeman Raja 
Bhagwatraj Bahadur Singhji 
Deo, C.I.E. Shreeman Dur- 
bar has two brothers i. Raj 
Kumar Veerendra Singhji. 

2. Raj Kumar Purushottam 
Singhji. 

The Ruling family belongs 
to the famous clan of Baghela 
Rajputs who came from Anhilwara Patan in the early part of the 
thirteenth Century. The State was founded in the beginning 
of the seventeenth Century by Raja Fateh Singhji, who was 
acknowledged suzerain of a large tract of country by the Imperial 
lirman of 1066 A. H. (1655 A. D.). By a subsequent sanad i 
dated the 1177 A. H. (1177) Shah Alum gave recognition to the : 
hereditary title of “ Raja and “ Bahadur," the Manasab of ! 
Chahar-Hazari and the privilege of carrying " Alum " (Flag) | 
and Naqqara (Kettle drum). The State which yielded a revenue 'i 
of Rs. 19 J.acs a year shrank in extent owing to the depredations 
of the Marathas and Bundelas. It was granted a Sanad by the ; 
British Government m 1809 A. D. 1 

The State has now an area of 252 square miles and an annual 
income of Rs. 2,2 5,000 including alienations. It has a population of 
42,192 souls. The State has large economically exploitable 
deposits of Lime Stone, White Chalk and Red and Yellow Ochres. 
Among ancient relics, it contains the shrine of Shree Sharabhang 
Muni and the temple of Shree Gaibi Nathji. 

The Administration of the State is carried on by a Council 
of which the Durbar is the President and the following are 
members : — 

I. Rai Sahib Mr. S. P. Sanyal, Adviser. 

2. Pandit Narsingh Narain Mishra,M.A.,LL.B., (Dewan). 

3. Dewan Lal Jagmohan Singhji. 

4. Munshi Banshidharji, Secretary. 

5. Khasgi Officer. 
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S APTASRi Maharaja 
Sir Bir Mitrodaya 
Sing Deo, Dhar- 

MANIDHI, JnANGUNAKAR, 

K.C.I.E., of Sonpur State. 

Descended from the 
Chohan Rajputs once 
represented by the histori- 
cal Prithviraj of Delhi 
and Ajmere. 

Born : 1874. 

Ascended the Gadi in 
1902. 

Married in 1895, 
daughter of the Raja of 
Kashipur, who is now 
Maharani Srimati Lady Parvati Devj, ist Class Kaisar- 
I-Hind, Life-Fellow, Patna LTiiiversity. 

Ileir-apparent : Maharajkumar Sriman Slu^ijangshu 

Sekhar Sing Deo, M. R. A S , the general administrator of the 
State under the Ruler, and President of the I^ojiular Assembly 
( Vichar-Samiti) . 

Tikait Lai Salieb Sri Bir Pratap Sing Deo, first grandson ol 
the Rulei. 

Area : 9G1 square miles 

Population : 237,920. 

Income : Rs. 5,17,000. 

Permanent Salute : 9 f^uns. 

Secretary : 

Amarendra Nath Sarkar, B. L. 



Legal Adviser : 

B. C. Mazumdar, Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 
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H IS Highness Said- 
ud-Daulah Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz 
Sir Mohammed Saadat Ali 
Khan Bahadur Sowjlat-i- 
JuNG, G.C.I.E., Nawab of 
Tonk State (Rajputana), is an 
Afghan of the Baner tribe 
known as Salarzie. 

Born : 1879. 

Ascended the Gadi on 23rd 
June 1930 on the death of his 
father H. H. Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim Ah Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., GC.I.E. 

Educated : Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar. 

Area of State : 2,553 square 
miles. 

Population : 317,360 according to census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs. 23,00,000. Salute : 17 guns. 

During His Highness’ rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced in the administration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court. 

The administration of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of the State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows ; — 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Finance Member : Major R. R. Burnett, 
O.B.E., I.A. 

Home Member : Khan Bahadur Sz. Mohd. Abdul Tawwab 
Khan. 

Judicial Member : Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Buksh, 
O.BE. 


Revenue Member : Khan Sahib Mohd. Asad Ullah Khan. 
Secretary : M. Hamid Husain, B.A. 
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H IS Highness Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa 
Vanchi Pala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara 
Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
Bahadur Shamsher Jang, 

Maharaja of Travancore. 

Born: 7th November 1912. 

Ascended : The Musnad 
ist September 1924. 

Invested with Ruling 
powers 6th November 1931. 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir : His Highness 

Martanda Varma Elaya 
Raja. 

Travancore is one of the largest Indian States in South India 
under the Political control of the Government of India. It is 
bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and the District of 
Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, Rainnad and 
Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian ocean and 
the Arabian Sea. Travancore has an area of 7,625 square miles 
and according to the census of 1931, the population is 5,095,973. 
The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. 
According to the census of 1931, the number of literates per 1,000 
of the population excluding children under 5 years of age is 289. 
For males the figures are 408 per i.ooo, and for females 168. 
The Ruler of Travancore is the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative. The government of the country 
is conducted in the name and under the control of His Highness 
the Maharaja. There is a legislature consisting of an tipper 
and a Lower House, with a majority of elected members and 
possessing large legislative and financial powers and powers of 
interpellation. 

The Dewan is His Highness’ sole minister. 

Revenue : Rs. 2,38,87,200. 

Salute : 19 guns, local 21 guns. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibu-ul-lah 
Sahib Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Kt.,LL.D. 
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H IS Highness 
Maharajahdhiraj 
Maharana Shree 
Sir Bhupal , Singhji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 

Born : 22nd February 
1884. 

Married : First to the 
daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910. After her 
demise to the daughter 
of tlie Thakur of Achhrol in Jaipur in February 1911 
and then to tlie daugliter of the Thakur of Khudala in 
Marwar in January 1928. 

Educated : Privately. 

Area of the State : 12,753 square miles. 

Population: 1,566,910. Revenue: Rs. 60,00,000. 

Permanent Salute : 19 guns. Local 21 guns. 



STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

Mnsahih Ala Raj Mewar : Rao Bahadur Pandit Sir 
SUKHDEO Prasadji, Kt., C.I.E., B.A. 

Senior M mister : Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam 
Narainji, M.A., Bar-at“Law. 

Minister: P. C. Chatterji, Esq. 
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D arbar Shree 

SuRAGWALA, the Ruling 
Chief of Vadia State 
in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency (Western India 
States). He comes of a high 
and ancient lineage and is a 
member of the Virani Branch 
of the illustrious Kathi Clan 
from which this Province has 
taken its name. 

Born : On the 1 5th March 
1904 

Succeeded : To the Gadi in 
1930 and assumed the reins of 
the State Administration on 
the 7th September 1930. 

Educated : Privately under the 
supervision of a competent tutor. 

Mamed : In 1921 to A. S 
Kunvarbaisaheb, the present 
Rani Saheba and has two daughters and two sons. 

Heir-apparent : Yuvaraj Shree Krashnakunipr Aged about 4 
years. Born in 1931. 

Rule of Primogeniture governs the succession. 

Area: 90 square miles. Population: 1^,719. 

Revenue : Rs. 2,50,000, 

Education is imff&.rtcd free in the State — Medu al relief is given 
free to all irrespective of caste and creed — Child Marriage Restru lion Act 
IS applied to the State — Liquor is strictly prohibited — The ITiriners arc 
protected by the special Rules akin to the Deccan Agriculture Relief 
Act— A State Village Bank is opened for the convenience of the farmers 
Loans are also given to the merchants to facilitate Cominercc at very 
low interest. A New State Hospital with a Tower Clock is built 
in Vadia which is one of the best buildings in the State 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

State Karbhari : Mr. Bholanath J. Thaker, B A , LI. B. 
Nyayadhish : Mr. Savailal G Dholakia. 

Medical Officer : Mr. Khodidas J. I^ancholy, L C.P S 

Bank Manager 6* Office Superintendent : Mr. Hathibhai R. Vank. 
Private Secretary : Mr. Rambhai D. Patgir. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Panachand Bhawan Sangani. 
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H IS Highness Maharao 
Shri Hamir Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, Vijay- 
nagar State, a second class 
State enjoying plenary po- 
wers. 

The rulers are the descen- 
dants of Jaichand, the last 
Rathod Raja of Kanouj, and 
belong to the famous section 
known in history as the 
Solar Race. 

Born : 3rd January 1904. 

Date of Succession : 27th 
June 1916. 

Installed on the Gadi : 26th 
October, 1924, 

Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Area of the State : About 175 sq. miles. Population 8,491. j 

Married : The daughter of the nephew of His Highness the 
late Maharaja Dhiraja Shri Maharana Saheb Sir Fatehsinhji of 
Udaipur, and on her demise again married the daughter of the 
late Raja Saheb Shri Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singhji of Sohawal 
State in Central India. 

Recreation : Shooting, Riding, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, 
Football. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pratap Singhji 
Saheb, born on 24th September, 1930. 

Places of Interest : Shri Vireshwar Mahadev, with most 
charming and natural scenes on the hill side. 

Political Relations : With the Government of India, directly j 
through the Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor-General in the j 
States of Western India, Rajkot. 

Dewan : Mr. Ranchhodlal Mathurdas Talati, B.A , ' 

LL.B. I 

Private Secretary : Maharaj Shri Gulabsinghji Saheb. 1 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. Ramanlal M. Desai, L.C.P.S., ' 

L.T.M. j 
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T hakor Shree Shiv- 

SINHjr ViJAYSINHJI ZaLA 

Makwana, the Ruling 
Chief of llol State in the Sabar 
Kantha Agency under the 
Western India States Agency. 

Born on the sist December 
1910. 

Siu'ieeded to the Gadi on the 
18th October 1927. 

Ascended to the Gadi on the 
1st Apnl 1935, with full jurisdic- 
tional powers ajipertaiuing to 
the State. 

Educated : At the Scott Col- 
lege, Sadra for 7 years. There- 
after proceeded to England in 
company of ('ol Gordon, the 
then Political Agent of the old 
Main- Kantha Agenc}^ from 
where he returned, eejuipped 
with higher education, ideal training and varied experience, necessary 
for an Indian Ruler, after about 4 years. He is free from any vice and 
worldly temptations; chose to live a life of a bathclor until he 
assumed the powers of his State He is still unmarried. 

Rule of primogeniture prevails 
Area : 19 Square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 55,000. 

Population : 4,662 

There are stone quarries and mines of white, yellow and red clay 
deposits Cotton is also produced in the State. 

Almost every village has a pnraary school where education is 
imparted free. In llol itself there are primary schools for boys and 
girls and also for the depressed classes. There is also one English 
school 

There is also a State Hospital, the advantage of which is taken 
not only by the State subjects, but also by those of the adjoining 
States. 

PRlNaPAL OFFICERS. 

State Karhhari : Mr. Chunilal K. But ala. 

Staie Nyayadhish : Mr Harilal J. Trivedi 

ORIGIN. 

The Ruling family belongs to the Surya Vanshi Zala Makwana 
clan. The present Ruler is the descendant of Vijayapal, the son of 
Kesar Makwana and grandson of Vihas who is said to be the descendant 
of the original man, born from the mouth of Rushi Markand. 
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R aja Kalyan Singh 
of Bhinai Estate, 

A j m e r - Merwara, 
Rajputana. 

Born : 20th October 

1913. 

Succeeded : To the Gadi 
on the 6th October 1917, 
on the death of his father 
Raja Jagmal Singh and is 
the Qth successor to the 
Bhinai Raj. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, where he 
studied for 12 years. 
Having successfully passed 
the Diploma Examination in April 1931, he studied 
for the Higher Diploma Examination for three years. After 
receiving practical training, he was invested with powers 
on 20th October 1934. 

Married : The 3rd daughter of the late Rao Raja I 
Bahadur Shri Madho Singhji, K.C.I.E. of Sikar in 1931. 

Family History : The rulers of this family are Rathore 
Rajputs descending from Rao Jodha, the founder ol the city 
of Jodhpur (Marwar). Karamsen, the grandson of Rao 
Maldeo was the head of this family. He came to 

Ajmer, and having by stratagem intoxicated Madlia, the 
Cliief of a band of Bliils, who ravaged the country near i 
Bhinai, slew him and dispersed his followers. For this j 
service Bhinai and seven other Parganas were bestowed upon ! 
him in Jagir by Emperor Akbar. Subsequently, the title 
of Raja was bestowed on Bhinai House in 1783 by the then I 
ruler of Jodhpur as a reward for military service. The head 
of this house is the premier Raja of the district. ! 

Annual Revenue : Over Rs. 1,00,000. j 

Area : 122 square miles. 

Recreation : Polo, Squash and Hockey. 
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APTAiN Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Ahmad Said Khan, 

K C.S I , K C I.E M B E., of 
Chatan belongs to the well known 
Rajput clan of Lal-Khanis of 
Bulandshahar district 
Born * In December 1888 in the 
Rohtak district of the I’unjab. 

Educated . In the late 
MAO College, Aligarh, and 
IS well versed in Urdu and 
Persian, besides being a Hafiz, 
t e , one who knows the Holy 
Qoran by heart 

The Nawab Sahib has been in 
public life since igio and has 
taken a leading part in social, 
political and educational activi- 
ties He was elected President 
of the Rajput Reform Conference 
at Kalanaur, Punjab He is jiat- 
ron of the Muslim High School, 

Bulandshahar, which owes its existence to his generosity 

He entered the Provincial Legislative ('oumil as an ek'cled mem- 
ber in U)20 under the Montford Relorms He was the I'lrst elected 
non-official Chairman of the Bulandshahar District board under the 
new District Boards Act which was passed in uj 2 2 He was a member 
of various committees appointed by the Government In 1023 he w.is 
appointed a Minister and worked in that capacity till Janu.iry i()2(>, when 
he was appointed Home Member Both as a Minister and <is Home 
Member he always tried his best to carry the Council with him. In 
1928, after the unexpected and untimely demise of Sir Alexander 
Mudiman, Sir Ahmad Said Khan was called to act as (ioveriior of the 
Province for about two months Early in J032 he also acted as a 
Member of the Governor General's Exccutivi* (kjuncil for about two 
months He was a member of the Indian Round Table Conference, 
and attended two of its sessions 

From April to November 1933, the aNaw.ib Salub was appointed 
Governor of the U P. during the abstuu e of Sir Malcolm Hailey. 
Soon after his retirement from the official life of the jirovint e in tliat 
year, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan was called upon by his 
community to accept the chairmanshij) of the All India Moslem Con- 
ference, a premier political organisation of the Mussalnians in this 
country, and has been working in that capacity since then Ife is 
also the president of the U. P. Zemindars’ ('onfcrence, having been 
elected to that office by the land holders of the province in h'ebruary 
1934 The Nawab Sahib is essentially a man of jieace and stands for 
good relations between the two important communities, t c , the Mus 
lims and the Hindus, and has worked for this all his life 

He was made a Nawab (personal) in iQi5,and hereditary 111 1919 
During the War he was awarded M.B IC , C I E in 1928, K C.I E , 
and K.C.S.I. in 1933. He is only 4O and has many years of useful life 
before him to serve his country. 
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N awab K. G. Mohiuddin 
Faroqui, the only son 
of Kazi Rayazuddin 
Muhammad Faroqui, born in 
the year i8gi, belongs to one 
of the few historic families of 
Bengal. He is the eleventh in 
descent from Kazi Omar Shah 
Faroqui, a lineal descendant of 
Hazrat Omar Faroqui, the 
second Khalif of Arabia who 
migrated to India and settled 
at Delhi. He was sent out 
to Bengal as a military com- 
mander by Emperor Furrokh- 
shiar and in recognition of his 
meritorious services was given 
the grant of extensive Jaighir 
of two parganas in the district 
ol Tippera, and the original 
Sanad conferring the Jaighir 
by Emperor Furrokhshiar is m the possession of the family. 

Kazi Aftabuddin Faroqui, the grandfather of Nawab K. G. M. 
Faroqui rendered great liclp to the Empire at the time of the Sepoy 
Mutiny. His only son, Kazi Rayazuddin Muhammad Faroqui, the 
father of Nawab K. Cr. M. Faroqui was recognized as the most influential 
Muhammadan leader and was highly respected by all communities. 

Nawab K. G M I'aroqui was the first non-official Chairman of 
the Tippera District Board. Commissioner of the Comilla Munici- 
pality, Member of the A. B. Railway Advisory Board, Member of 
the Dacca University Court, an Honorary Magistrate and a Member 
of the Governing Body of the Coimlla College for several years before 
he enter v"d the arena of higher politics. 

He has been a member of the Bengal I^egislative Council since the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and was the non- 
official Chiel Whip of the ('ouncil till he was appointed Minister in 1929 
in charge ol Agriculture, Industries, Co-operative, Veterinary Depart- 
ments and Public Works. He has been appointed Leader of the House 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Among his many activities may be mentioned that he successfully 
piloted the State Aid to Industries Act, and that he evolved a scheme 
for solving the unemployment problem in Bengal amongst the Bha- 
dralog class by reviving small cottage industries. He also took ste]>s 
to establish co-operative land mortgage banks for relieving the agri- 
culturists of their indebtedness. 

He enjoys the confidence of all sections of the people in the pro- 
vince. In recognition of his meritorious services and activities he was 
honoured with the title of “ Khan Bahadur in 1924 and with the 
title of “ Nawab in 1932. 

He married Quatrma Begum, eldest daughter of the Honhle Alhadj 
Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi, Kt., of Dilduar, Ex-Member 
of the Executive Council, Government of Bengal, in the year 1916. 
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N awab Sir Ahmed Hussain 
Amin Jung Bahadur, 

K.C.I.E., C.S.L, LL.D., of 
Hyderabad, Peshi Sadr-ul-Muham 
to the Nizam (that is, Mmister-in- 
Waiting on His Exalted High- 
ness). Bom on the nth August 
1863 at Madras The boy Ahmed 
devoted such keen attention to 
his studies that m matriculating 
from the Church of Scotlantl 
' Mission Institution, where he was 
“ Coringam Bursar”, he obtained 
the blue ribbon of University 
Endowments at Madras, vtz. the 
Governor’s Scholarship, meant 
for the prosecution of further 
studies with distinction Ahmed 
Hussain joined the Madras 
Christian College, where he became 
one of the favourite “ boys ” 
of the Rev. Dr. Miller. He 
won the Miller’s Prize and graduated B A , second in the list of success- 
ful candidates of the year 1885 He then decided on pursuing the 
legal profession and accordingly joined tlie Law ('lass of the Presidency 
College, Madras, obtained his B. L Degree m i88g and in the next year 
secured the M A. Degree of the Madras University He was the only 
successful candidate of the year in Philosopliy His attainments in 
Oriental Languages were such that he was appointed one of the ICxaini- 
ners to the University soon after his graduation. After taking his 
B. L. Degree, Moulvi Ahmed Hussain read Law in the Chambers of 
Mr. Eardley Norton, who was then known as “ the Lion of the Bar.” 
Before enrolment as High Court Vakil (he is now Advocate of the 
Madras High Court) ” the Moulvi ”, as he was then generally known, 
was offered the post of Deputy Collector, the highest m the Revenue 
Department to which an Indian was then eligible. Mr. Hussain resigned 
the post and joined the Bar at Madras. Mr Norton, who was in Hyde- 
rabad in 1893, telegraphed Mr. Hussain to go there for a few days to 
appear with him in a big civil suit in the Nizam’s High Court But 
within three days of his arrival m Hyderabad he was appointed Assistant 
Peshi Secretary to the Nizam When Nawab Server Jung, l^eshi Secre- 
tary, retired m 1896 his Assistant reluctantly stepped in his shoes to 
hold the most difficult and dangerous appointment in the State. The 
Moulvi had to serve and satisfy not one but three masters — the Nizam, 
the British Resident, and the Prime Minister- whose views and wishes 
were not and could not always be identical The day after the death of 
Nizam, the Sixth Asaf Jah, Moulvi Ahmed Hussain resigned his post, 
but the new Nizam, induced him to remain in his service. The 
Moulvi attended the Delhi Durbar of 1902 as Peshi Secretary to the late 
Nizam and the Coronation Durbar of 19 u as Chief Secretary to the 
present Nizam. It was at the latter Durbar that he received at the 
hands of the King-Emperor the insignia of C.S.I. , K C I.E. in 1922. 
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K ishun Persha d — 
Raja-i-Rajayan, Maha- 
R A j A Bahadur, 
Yamin-us-Sultanat, Sir, 
G.C I E., Hereditary Pesh- 
KAR, Prime Minister from 
1901 to 1912, and President 
of the Executive Council 
of Hyderabad State from 
25th November 1926. 

Born : 28th January, 1864, 
direct descendant of Maharaja 
Chandoolal, the first Hydera- 
bad Statesman to have reali- 
sed the importance of alliance 
between his sovereign, the 
Nizam, and the British Power 
and who first laid down the 
tradition for charity and 
philanthropy in the family. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House. He was educated 
first at the Nizam’s College •and then privately in Persian 
and Arabic, particularly in the teachings of Sufism. Under 
the nom-de-plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 
Urdu and in Persian, mostly lyrics full of mystical thoughts. 
He has also written many works in prose but mainly in Urdu. 
Besides literature, his present hobby is sketching, particularly 
landscapes in water colours. Maharaja Chandoolal as a des- 
cendant of Todar Mai, the Minister of Akbar, culturally belonged 
to the School of Akbar. According to the tradition of the House 
and the custom of inter marriages inaugurated by Akbar, Maha- 
raja Sir Kishun Pershad has married both Hindu and Moham- 
madan ladies. 

Heir : Raja Khaja Pershad also called Raja Arjun 
Kunwar. 

Born : 17th May 1914. 

Area of the Jagir : 490 Square miles. 

Population : 1,23,691. 

The Jagir consists of 8 Taluqas with 196 villages and has the 
Sessions powers as well as full powers in civil. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,16,003. 

Mr. Gunde Rao is the Estate Secretary and Session Judge. 
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S YED MOHIUDDIN AlI 

Khan, Nawab Mohiud- 
DiN Yar Jung Bahadur, 

B.A. (Cantab.), known generally 
in the public as ‘ Hunter 
Sahib,” and among the Hindus 
particularly as Govindachary, 
was born in 1864 in Hyderabad- 
Deccan. 

Is a descendant on his father’s 
Side of Nawab Raji Ah Khan 
(a Farooki by birth). Ruler ol 
Khandesh and Nawab Najeeb 
Khan, Salar Jung of Delhi, 
on mother’s side of the Nawabs 
of Poona and Tippu Sultan. 

Educated : At the Aligarh 
('ollege and the Trinity College, 

Cambridge. Passed History 
Tripos in 1802, and returned to 
Hyderabad-Deccan by the end of that year. 

He was appointed on his return from Xlig.irli as lion. Attache at 
the Residency and served Mr. C'ordery and Col. Ross by turn, the then 
Residents at Hyderabad, till he departed for England to complete his 
education there. On his return from England he was offered a (kun- 
mission in the Bcrais, but he preferred to sei v(3 the country of his 
birth and its Ruler, like his ancestors, and joined the servici^ ot TT. K. 
H. the Nizam’s (Tovernraent instead, and served it. witli iliti interval 
of 2 years (1332-33^"-). between 1302-T330K. Rose from Division Olfi- 
~T92 3- 2‘4 “ 180^*027 

cer, one after the other, to the posts of Collector, Division, Famine and 
Customs Commissioner, and finally retired as Direi tor-General of 
Revenue, Telangana Districts, by the end of 1927 on the highest 
possible pension sanctioned by H. E. H. the Niz.vm m appreciation ol 
the services rendered to the Government. 

Married: In 1886 before going to ICngland the only daughter of 
Nawab Nazim Jung Bahadur, and after his return from Thi gland made 
another Nekah. He has one daughter from the former, who is married, 
and one son from the latter. He is a young man of good promise, 
and is at present a Customs Supenntencient. 

The Nawab is a keen and well known sportsman and risked his 
life several times by saving the lives of beaters and others from 
the grips of infuriated wounded tigers b\ shooting them face to 
face on foot. 
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N a w A B Muhammad 
Moin-ud-din Khan, 
Nawab Moin-ud- 
Dowla, Bahadur, the only 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was bom in 
Hyderabad Deccan in the 
year 1891. Nawab Moin- 
ud-Dowla's Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,281 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 
He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 

In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 

Though at one time a keen rider, Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur's present main 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad Deccan 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started four years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. The last M.C.C. fixture in ^cunderabad, 
Deccan, was also due to his keen interest in Cricket and his 
generosity. 
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N a w A B Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
the Mutiny fame. 

Born : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated : At Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15; has 
travelled all over Europe, 

Iraq, Persia, Syria, 

Palestine, etc. ; k e e p s a 
Polo Team ; has got a fine library ; takes interest in the 
Industrial Development of the country and is Director of 
seven Companies. 

Area of Estate : 1,480 square miles. 

Population : 202,739. 

Revenue : Over Rs. 15 laklis. 

Administration is divided into several departments on 
modem lines, and is under direct control of the Nawab Saheb 
who personally supervises the work. 

Family History : About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur wliere he 
settled and married into a noble’s family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows : — 

(i) Shair Jung ; (2) Ghayur Jung ; (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung ; (4) Mir Alam ; (5) Munirul-Mulk ; (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk ; (7) Sir Salar Jung I. ; (8) Sir Salar Jung II. ; 
(9) the present Salar Jung. 

Address : Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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N a w A B Mohamed 
Mukhtar-ud- 
D E E N Khan of 
Hyderabad who has the 
following t it les — N A w ab 
Namwer Jung, Ikhtidar- 
ud-Dowla, SuLTAN'UL- 
Mulk Bahadur, is the 
eldest son of Nawab Sir 
Vikar-ul-Umra Baha- 
dur, Prime Minister to 
the late Nizam. The 
Nawab Sahib’s mother 
Jehandar Unnissa Begum 
Sahiba is tlie daughter of the late Nizam Nawab 
Afsal-ud-Dowla Bahadur. The Nawab Sahib was born 
in Hyderabad on November 3rd, 1875 ; and on March 4th, 
1888, on th(^ occasion of the late Nizam’s birthday the 
above mentioned titles were conferred on him. He was 
educated privately by tutors specially appointed, in 
English and Oriental languages. He went to Europe 
for general education where he stayed for a considerable 
time. In Berar C. P. he gained much experience in 
l^evenue and judicial administration. After the demise 
of his father, vSir Vikar-ul-Umra Bahadur, the Nawab 
Sahib acted as administrator of the Estate from February 
i6th, i902,to July 9th, 1907 ; and in 1927 he was acknow- 
ledged the Amir of Nawab Sir Vikar-ul-Umra’s Paigah 
According to the latest census the Estate of the Nawab 
Sahib has a population of 1,87,098, and an area of about 
8,25,271 acres. The annual revenue of the Estate is 
about O. S. Rs. 15,97,654. 
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R aja Virendra Shah Ju 
Dev Bahadur of Jaga- 
MANPUR Raj. 

Born : 28th July, 1915. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the Colvin 
College, at I.ucknow, and had a 
brilliant career Throughout 
his student life he proved him- 
self to be a keen and an all- 
round sportsman, and won 
innumerable medals and cups 
He was the captain of the 
College Hockey Team, and was 
the Lieutenant of Riding lie 
takes keen interest in hunting 1 
and has bagged two tigers and 
ten panthers 

Succeeded ' ^i\\ February, 1927 
Marriage: In i<)32--with 
the only Princess of Major ffis 
Highness Maharaja Lokendra Sir 
Govind Singh Ju Dev Bahadur Cr C J E , K ('.S I , l^uler of Datia, C 1 . 

Younger brother : Lai Narendra Shall Ju l)ev--.L student of tlie 
Colvin Taluqdars’ College, Lucknow, under the charge of Pandil 
Maheshi Lai Tiwari, the late Tutor-Guardian ol tlie Kaja 

Heir: Raj Kumar Rajendra vShah Ju Dev — 13 (>rn on 14th 
February, 1(134 

Capital • Jagamanpur 
Area : 80 square miles 

Population 25,000 
Income Rs i,()o,ooo 

After the death of the late Raja Salud), Lt Raja Lokendr.i Shall 
Ju Dev Baliadur, O B E., his cknvager R.nii, Ram Baisni Ju JJevi, 
carried on the administration of the Raj with great ability and success 
during the minority of the present Raja 

The Raja is the IkmcI of the Semgar Rajput (dan His family 
descended from Shringi Rishi who married the niece ol Maharaja 
Dashrath of Ayodhya Vishok Dev, one of the anc estors ol the lamily, 
married the daughter of Maharaja Jai Chand, Rathor, King ol Kaiiauj, 
and obtained in dowry a large territory, then c..illcd l\anar, and esta- 
blished this principality about 1100 A.D Raj.i J.igamaii Shah built 
the town ancl the fort after his own name in 1 5(13. The fort at Jaga- 
manpur was rebuilt by Raja Rup Shah, the grandlathcr of the present 
Raja. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Rao Sahib B M Laghafk, B A 

Medical Officer I Private Secretary : Dr V C Stri, L S M F 

Darbar Secretary : Kr. CHHorE Singh (Silaua) 

Household Officer : K L Chaube 
Office Superintendent • S L Gupta. 

Personal Asstt. : Kr. Y N Singh 
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R aja Sri Ramachandra 
Mardaraj Deo Of Khalli- 
kote and A t a g a d a 
Estates. 


Born : January 1900. His 
father, the late Raja Harihara 
Mardaraj a Deo belonged to the 
Rana family of the Solar 
Dynasty and was famous for 
his philanthropic works, munifi- 
cent gifts and steady loyalty to 
Government. He endowed the 
college at Berhampore with a 
lakh of rupees, presented to the 
Berhampore Municipality a 
( .spacious Town Hall and was 
the founder and patron of the 
Khalhkote College. He earned 
the title of Rajah by his golden 
deeds. The move for the crea- 
tion of a separate province for the Oriyas originated with Raja 
Harihara Mardaraj Deo. 

Educated : At the Newington Institution and the Madras 
Christian College. 

The Estate of Khalhkote and Atagada are the richest in the 
Ganjam District. The enlightened Raja Saheb occupies various 
posts of trust and responsibility both in the district and outside it. 
He IS a member of the Madras Legislative Council and President of the 
District Board of Ganjam and the Ganjam Landholders' Association 
and he has rendered distinct services to the District. He represented 
the Madras Presidency and gave valuable evidence at the Indian 
Auxiliary Force and Territorial Force Committees in 1924. He was 
Lieutenant in the Indian Territorial P'orce for about 4 years. The 
young Raja hold.s advanced and broad views on social, religious and 
political matters and while at the College rendered immense service 
during the famine in 1919- 

The Raja Saheb gave very effective and sound evidence before 
the O'Donnell Committee appointed to enquire into the possibilities 
of having a separate province for the Oriyas. He was invited for 
the 3rd Round Table Conference and also to give evidence before 
the J oint Parliamentary Committee. 

The Title of Raja (personal) was conferred in June 1929, and 
in appreciation of the Raja Saheb 's public work this title was 
made hereditary by the Governor-General in 1934 which he rightly 
deserved. 
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R aja Saheb Meharban- 
I-Dostan Raja Ravu 
Sri Ramakrishna 
Rangarao Bahadur, M.L.C , 
of Kirlampudi Estate m the 
East Godhavary District. 

Born ;• On 2Qth August 1892, 
is the 2nd son of the late Maha- 
raja Sir V. S Rangarao Bahadur, 

G.C.IE, C.B.E., of Bobbili 
belonging to the tribe known as 
Velma Doras who are equal to 
the Rajputs and of a warlike 
disposition. 

Educated : Privately. 

He also received military train- 
ing in the Indian Defence and 
Territorial Forces during the 
Great War having been made a Lieutenant in the Army. He was 
also given good administrative training before he was put^in 
possession of his Estate. 

He is a man of very liberal and advanced views in all matters 
of religious, social and political importance. He often visits his 
Estates and is ever ready to attend to the needs of his tenants. Like 
his father he has also been managing his Estates with tact and ability 
and with the accumulated savings thereof has purchased estates 
yielding an annual gross income of about | lac of rupees. He has built 
a secondary school at Kirlampudi, where free education is afforded 
without caste or creed to deserving students. He also built a sugar 
factory to improve the economical condition of his tenants as sugar 
cane is the principal crop of the estate. The Royal Swimming Bath 
in the People’s Park at Madras constructed at considerable cost is 
one of his gifts to the public. 

The Raja Saheb has travelled extensively m India and Europe. 
Recently he went round the World also. While in London he had the 
high honour of attending H. M the King's Levee. 

Sports : Tennis and Shikar. 

Married in 1912. Has two Sons and a Daughter. 
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R aja Bahadur Sir 1 

Rajendra Narayan 
Bhanja Deo, Kt. ! 

(IQ33), QBE, (1918), F.RIJ., j, 

M.R.A.S., F.R S.A., of Kanika. i| 

Born ’ Aul, Orissa, 24th March || 

1881, 2rLd sou of the Raja of 
Aul : Adopted to Kanika family 
m 1896, il 

Educated : Ravenshaw Col- 
legiate School and College, ^ 

Cuttack Received Manage- ; 

nient of Killah Kanika from | 

Court of Wards m 1902. 1 

Married : Of the family 
of the Raja and Feudatory 
Chief of Nayagarh : Has one 
son and one daughter. l 

The Kaja Ikihadur was President of Utkal Union Con- ! 
ferenct', i<)o(» , Member of Ihe Bengal Legislative C'ouncil, 1909-12 , | 

Member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 1912-16 , ' 

Member, Imperial Legislative C'ouncil, i()i6-2o , Co-opted Member of j 
ihe ('ommittee on the division of functions between Central and ; 
Provincial (iovernments ; Member of Reformed Legislative Council of | 
Bihar and Orissa, 1921 ; Member, Reformed Legislative Assembly 1 
of India, 1922 , Member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 
1923-28 , Fellow, Patna University, 1917-19. 

FJected Member, IMtna University Senate, 1919-22 , Nominated 
Member, 1927-20 and .since 1932 ; Ex-officio Member, 1929-32 , Member 
of ('ommittee to co-operate with Simon (Commission, 1928 ; Member 
of the Bengal Fishery Board , Member, Governing Body, Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack 

Member of the Patna University Committee, 1913. Title of 
Raja (confeircd as a personal Distinction) in Kiio, and as hereditarj^ 
distinction in 1919 ; Title of Raja Bahadur conferred as personal 
distinction in 1934. Received Coronation Medal in 1911. Member 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1929-34, Vice-President, 1931-34 

Recreations : Billiards, Tennis, Shikar 

Heir: Tikayet Sailendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, Chairman, 
District Board, Cuttack 



Address : Cuttack, Orissa, India. 
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N awab M I r z a 
Mohomed Sadiq 
Ali Khan (Shish Mahal), 

Taluqdar of Kunwa 
Khera, district Sitapur. 

Born : In 1876. 

Succeeded : January, 

17, 1921, on the death of 
his father Nawab Mirza 
Mohomed Baqar Ali Khan. 

Residence : Lucknow, 

Sadiq Manzil, Golanganj. 

Heir : Nawabzada 

Haidar Ali Khan, alias Sikander Nawab. 

Estate : Old name of the Tahnja : Kunwa Khera, 
present name Makanpur-Rahimabad. 

Education : Graduated in 1898 and cal](*d to llie 
Bar on ist May, 1901. 

Title : “ Nawab '' recognisc^d Hereditary. 

The Nawab represents the eldest or the main branch 
of the “Shish Mahal” family. His great-grand-father 
Nawab Munawar-ud-Daula was Prime MinisttT to two 
kings of Oudh, without taking any salary. Before liim 
Nawab Munawar-ud-Daula's uncle Nawab Muntazim- 
ud-Daula was also Prime Minister to two succiissive 
Kings of Oudh. On mother’s side, he is descended from 
Nawab Burhan-ul-Mulk, the first Nawab of Oudh. One 
of his ancestresses descended from Shah Abbas Safwi, 
Shah of Persia. 

The Nawab has a seat in “ Durbars ” amongst the 
ex-royal family. 
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T he Hon’ble Raja 
Raghunandan Prasad 
Singh, M.C.S. of Mon- 
ghyr (Bihar). 

Born : November, 1882, in an 
illustrious Haihaya Kshtriya 
family of Zemindars, a family 
which has been honoured with 
the high distinction of “ Raja " 
four times in three generations. 
Raja Raghunandan Prasad 

Singh has enriched its noble 
traditions by his manifold per- 
sonal virtue and his remarkable 
public services. His late 

grandfather, Babu Ramprashad 
Singh, his late father, Raja 
Kamleshwari Prasad Singh 

(Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medalist), 
his late elder brother, Raja 
Sivanandan Prasad Singh, 

O.B.E., made their marks in public life by their public activities and 
generous donations. The “ Welcome Ghat", the Municipal market, 
the Water works, the pucca drains, a H. E. School, the beautiful 
Baker Town Hall are only a few of their many gifts. 

The Temple of Love at Monghyr and Sri Radhamohan Temple at 
Bnndaban (Muttra) built and endowed at a total cost of Rs. 5,35,000 
are unmistakable monuments of Raja Raghunandan's devotion to 
religion. His mexhaustible patience, indefatigable industry and rare 
administrative ability enable him to manage his extensive zemmdary 
and other business single-handed. 

Ht was the sole elected representative of B. & O. land-holders in 
the Legislative Assembly for two successive terms and just now he is 
one of the two elected representatives of B. & O. Non-Muhammadan 
Constituency in the Council of State. 

His public chanties have run into seven figures. The Stephenson 
Male Ward and the X-Ray installation m the Monghyr Sadr Hospital, 
the Leper Asylum at Bhagalpur, his large recurring contributions to 
the Delhi Baby show, his handsome donation to the Imperial Leprosy 
Relief Fund are but a few of a formidable list of public benefaction 
standing to his credit. His gifts in the cause of education in his native 
town and outside have been equally numerous and princely. He is 
the chief patron of the All- India Haihaya Kshtriya Mahasabha. 

His nephew. Raja Devakinandan Prasad Singh, F.P.U., was 
a nominated member of the local Council for two terms and the first 
non-official Chairman of the Monghyr Municipality and District Board. 
His never-to-be-forgotten gift to his Province has been the “ Wheeler 
Senate Hall” at Patna constructed at a cost of about 2 lacs. 

His heir, Kumar Sachin andan Prasad Singh is a bright, promising 
boy of 1 2 autumns who promises to be the worthy son of his worthy 
father. 
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R aja Mahammad Amir 
Ahmad Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, Raja of 
Mahmud^bad (Oudh), is the 
scion of a very noble family, 
distinguished in all periods 
of Indian History for piety, 
highest ecclesiastical, military, 
administrative position and 
power, since his ancestor 
Qazi Nasrnllah, Qazi-ul-quzat 
(t.e. Grand Qazi) of Baghdad 
came to India in the reign of 
Emperor Shahbuddin Ghori. 

He traces his descent direct 
from the first Caliph (Abu 
Baker) . 

Mahmudabad is the premier 
Muslim Estate in Oudh. 

Emperor Jehangir confirmed it and bestowed a jewelled sword of 
Honour, Khalat and several pieces of jewellery which form the 
heirloom 

Estate : The estate comprises of villages in Sitapur, Bara 
Banki, Kheri and Lucknow districts. 

Born : on the 5th November 1914. 

Married : In 1927 to the Rani Saheba of Bilehra, a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad. There are two daughters from the 
union. 

Brother : Maharaj Kumar Mohammad Amir Hyder 
Khan, the younger brother of the Raja Saheb, who is living 
with him. 

Succeeded : His father the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Moham- 
mad Ali Mohammad Khan, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., on May 23rd 

1931- 

Educated : In La Martinier College, Lucknow and under 
European and capable private Tutors at Home. 

The present Raja is highly cultured and very broad minded. 
He has extensively travelled in Europe and the Near East. He 
knows English and Persian well, and is a very promising Mar- 
sia poet of Urdu. He is deeply interested in education, social 
reforms and Politics, Reading, Natural History, painting, 
photography are his chief hobbies. 

Recreation : Tennis, Motoring and Riding. 

Address : Butler Palace, Lucknow, Qaisarbagh, Lucknow, 
Galloway House, Naini Tal and Mahmudabad (Oudh). 
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R aja Syed Mohammad 
Saadat Ali Khan, the 
present Raja of Nanpara 
Estate Born m the year 1904. 
Educated at the Colt^in Taluq- 
dars' College, Lucknow. His 
father Kaja Syed Mohammad 
Ashfaq ^li Khan was a poet of 
great repute and author of many 
books His late mother Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam of 
the Mohamdi estate, district 
Lakhimpur Kheri, Oudh, was 
well known for her efficient 
management of the Estate, 
and acts of benevolence. 

During the Great War Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- 
ed the British Government with 
men and money. The Lucknow 
University owes her its gratitude 
for a substantial donation as 
well as the King George’s Medical College 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan possesses in him the 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother — to which he has added the vast 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the near East. 

There are many Muslim organisations which are indebted to 
Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan for his financial help and 
guidance. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan is a sportsman in the real 
sense of the word. He is fond of shikar and is a good shot 
He plays tennis, polo and swims. He is a member of several clubs 
in Paris, London and Delhi. He is also a member of the U P. Legisla- 
tive Council and Vice-I^resident of the British Indian Association of the 
Taluqdars of Oudh — and a patron of the U. P. Aero Club 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ah Khan also succeeded to the‘ 
Nanpara Estate in the year 19 ii — thus bringing both the Estates ot 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under his sway. Hence he is generally known 
as the Raja of Nanpara — a premier estate in the province of Oudh 
The estate of Nanpara has a special reference to its history in the 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich district. Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, 
K.C.S.I., maternal grandfather of Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat AIi 
Khan, can well be styled a personality of power and great influence 
The title of Raja to the House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab 
Shuja-ud-Daula, King of Oudh, and recognised by the Government a‘^ 
hereditary. Both the Estates of Nanpara and Mohamdi are very old 
and reputed for their loyal traditions and royal history. 

Gov/ Revenue : 3 Lakhs. 
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C APTAIN Rajah Sri Sri 
Sri Krishna Chandra 
Gajapathi Narayana 
I Deo, M.L.C., Rajah of Parlaki- 

I medi, Gan) am District, in 

I the Madras Presidency. The 

Rajah Sahcb is the owner of 
the Parlakimedi Estate with 
an area of 615 square miles ; 
and of Gouduguranti and 
Boranta villages in Budarasmgi 
Estate and the Malukdar Estate, 

Anandapuram, m Chicacole and 
the Delang Estate m Orissa. 

Born: 26th April 1892. 

Educated : At Rajah's ('ollege, 

Parlakimedi and Newington 
College, Madras. 

The Rajah Saheb was a member of the Ro/al Commission on 
Agriculture ; a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference , 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 as a representative of the All-lndia Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee m London. He is a member of the Madras Legislative 
Council and Honourable Adviser and Visitor to the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore He has been taking a prominent part m com- 
mercial and industrial advancement and owns a railway line of 57 
miles. He maintains a big Rice Mill, a progressive carpentry School, a 
large Second grade College, a Sansknt College, two large Girls' Schools 
for Oriyas and Telegus and an Agricultural Demonstration P'arm. 

He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public services. He 
i contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and 
Rs. 20,000 for higher studies in Agriculture. During the Great War he 
subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruited 
men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He has been 
holding Honorary Commission in the land forces of R. I. M. since 1918. 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken in 
improving the condition of his Estate and its people he was awarded 
the title of Rajah (personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, made 
Honorary 2nd Lieutenant in 191 8 and subsequently promoted to the rank 
of Captain. The Rajah Saheb is keenly interested in big games having 
bagged many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is 
also a keen Cricketer. He is a member of several important Clubs 
of this Presidency and of the East Indian Association, London. 
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A itmad-ud-Doula, 
Viqar-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan, 
Kt., O.B.E., K.B., Prime 

Minister, Patiala, is the eldest 
surviving son of the late Hon*ble 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 
C.S.I., of Wah in the Attock 
District of the Punjab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several im- 
portant appointments with con- 
spicuous success. His services 
were recognized by the grant 
of the “King’s Police Medal” and 
the titles of “Khan Bahadur” 
and ” O.B.E.,” as also a grant 
of land from Government. 

In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness the Maharaja 
Dhiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Minister placing under his control the 
administration of some of the most important Departments in the 
State. In 1928 his meritorious services to the State were recognised 
by Government by the grant of the high title of “ Nawab ” which 
is now a rare distinction. 

After seven years’ loyal and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and appreciation, to appoint 
the iTawab Sahib as his Prime Minister and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards : — 

(i) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Viqar-ul-mulk, “Nawab” and 
Tazim (Hereditary). 

(2) Jagir and Biswedari yielding an annual income of Rs. 51,000 
(Hereditary). 

(3) Cash reward of Rs. 1,01,000. 

(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gaddi (Masnad-i-Shahi), 
(Hereditary). 

(5) Khillat of Rs. 1,700 on all Khillat occasions for him and 
his heirs. 

He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference 
and again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee 
In January, 1933, His Majesty the King-Emperor conferred upor 
him the honour of “ Knighthood.” 

During the last ten years the Nawab Sahib has introduced man} 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a ver} 
capable and efficient administrator and a statesman of high ordei 
His politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the people 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes of Hi 
Highness' subjects. 
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R aja Bahadur Braj 

Narayan Singh, 

Raja of Padranna 
Raj, in the Gorakh- 
pur District (U.P.), was 
bom in 1875 and succeeded 
his father, Raja Udit Nara- 
yan Singh, in 1900. This 
family of Gaharwar Ksha- 
triyas came into prominence 
in the first half of the 17th 
century. In 1686 the head 
of the family, Rai Nath 
Rai, received a Naukar 
grant of 33 villages and 5 
Arms from Aurangzeb. The 
title of Raja Bahadur was 
conferred upon the present 
Raja as a personal distinction in 1919 in recognition of his 
meritorious services during the Great War, the title of Raja 
being hereditary. The Raja Bahadur is a second class 
Hony. Magistrate for life and was a member of the Provincial 
! Legislative Council in 1924-26, where he proved himself 
I to be a man of great tact and resourcefulness. He is liked 
I both by Government and the public for his numerous services 
to them. His efficient management of the estate has often 
j been considered a model in the Province. Among his great 
public benefactions in the estate may be mentioned Victoria 
Memorial dispensary, Peace Park, an agricultural bank, an 
Anathalaya, buildings for the local Vernacular Schools for 
boys and for girls, the latest being the Udit Narayan Ksha- 
triya High School which has been endowed with property 
bringing an annual income of 8,000. He is a sincere 
religious man who makes the old family temple of Radha- 
Krishna a live centre of various activities throughout the 
year. 

The estate comprises 460 villages in the district of 
! Gorakhpur, Ballia, Ghazipur, Azamgarh and Champaran, 
and owns two sugar factories. The town of Padranna can 
be said to possess most of the amenities of modem life includ- 
ing electricity. 
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Q AO Bahadur Jagdish 
Narayan Singh, 
the younger brother 
of the Raja Bahadur of 
Padranna, is his right 
hand and no account of 
him or of the estate can 
be considered complete 
without a mention of the 
prominent part he has 
taken in its amelioration. 
He was born in 1885, and 
made a Rai Bahadur in 1923 for his meritorious 
services. He is an Hony. Munsiff for life and a 
widely travelled man. His tour of Europe, where he 
came in contact with many important presonages has 
left a great impress on him. He is a born engineer 
and businessman. He introduced motor cars and 
machines into the estate some years back. The 
inauguration of the first sugar factory of the estate was 
the result of his enterprise, of which he is the managing 
director. It was followed by the establishment of one of 
the largest sugarcane farms in the province, which is 
worked by an expert under his supervision. The crea- 
tion of all the public institutions mentioned under the 
Raja Bahadur must be considered to be the joint work 
of both the brothers. 
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n aja Krishna Chandra 
Manasingha Hari- 

CHANDAN MaRDARAJ BHRA- 
MARBAR Ray of Parikud, Orissa 

Born ’ In June 190G. 

The Rulers of Parikud claim 
their descent from the warrior 
class (Rathors) of Northern 
India and the first Raia Sudar- 
son Raj had a small kingdom 
at Jaipur about forty miles to 
the north-east of Cuttack in 
Orissa. His son Raja Jaduraj 
was the real founder of the 
dynasty who established his 
kingdom at Bonkado in Banpur, 

Orissa. In course of time the family removed to Parikud, consisting 
of a group of Islands and bounded on three sides by the lake Chilka 
and on one side by the Bay of Bengal. The land area is 67 sq. miles 
and water area of Chilka Lake is 450 sq. miles. 

The family obtained the hereditary title of Raja from the British 
Government in 1872 and as such holds the first jiosition m Bihar and 
Orissa. The present Raja is the 22nd heir of the family. Ills grand- 
father, Raja Gour Chandra Manasingha Harichandan Mardaraj 
Bhramarbar Ra> and great grandfather Raja Chandra Sekhar 
Manasingha Harichandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Ray obtained the titles 
of Raja Bahadur and C.S.I,, respectively, from the British Government 
for their humanitarian service in helping people at times of famine in 
1866 and 1892. The family is well known for its fidelity and loyalty 
to the British Government. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar College, Raipur. 

Succession : In August, 1930, on the demise of his father Raja 
Radhamohan Manasingha Harichandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Ray. 

He was made a member of the Advisory Committee of the»Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway in June 1933 and the Chairman of the District 
Board, Pun, in the latter part of 1933. He is also a member of the 
General Council, Raipur College. 

Married : The sister of the Ruling Chief of Athamallik (Orissa) 
in March 1931. 
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R aja Harnam Singh, 

R. S., Rai Saheb, 

Raja of Ramnagar 
Dhameri Estate, Bara Banki 
District, is the owner of 
Ramnagar Dhameri Raj. 

Born : 1884. 

Educated : At Colvin 
Taluqdar School, Lucknow. 

Married : 1904. 

Accession : In 1927 at 
the age of 43, when his 
father Raja Udit Narain 
Singh died. 

Revenue of the Estate : Rs. 226,000. 

The rulers claim their descent from the Raja of 
Qanauj. Their ancestors always maintained good relations 
with the Moghal rulers for which they were rewarded at 
various times. The Raikwar Rajas of whom they are descen- 
dants were held in high esteem and occupied good positions 
under the Delhi Kings. At a time when the finances ot the 
estate were in a very bad position, the father of the present 
ruler by his prudent and wise administration brought the 
estate to its present solvent position. 

Raja Hamam Singh takes interest in public service and 
was for some time chairman of the District Board, Bara Banki. 
For his services in this connection, the title of Rai Saheb was 
conferred on him in January 1927. The present ruler and his 
predecessors have given large amounts for various charities. 
The Raja Saheb is very much fond of riding. His permanent 
residence is Ramnagar. He is a good linguist having a good 
knowledge of English, Urudu, and Hindi. His father Raja 
Udit Narain Singh has endowed five Villages for the main- 
tenance of a Sanskrit Pathshala at Ramnagar in 1926. 
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R aja Barkhandi Mahesh , 

pRATAp Naratn Singh of I 

Shivagarh Raj, (district Rae 1 

Bareli, U. P. . Agra and Oudh) and , 

head of Amethia Gaur clan of | 

Rajputs. 

Born : 19th December 1896. 
Educated : At the Colvin 

Taluqdars College, Lucknow, 
where throughout his career, he 
was known for his social, frank 
and amiable nature and was 
spoken of very highly by the Prin- 
cipal, teachers and his colleagues. 
After finishing his education, he 
received practical administrative 
training in the various depart- 
ments under the able guidance of 
his father, the late Raja Ramesh- 
war Bux Singh 

Accession At the age of 28 in 1 924 
He hails from a very ancient line of rulers of the well-known Suraj- 
bansi race of Rajputs, tracing his descent back to Pushkal son of Raja 
Bharat, the brother of Maharajdhiraj Sri Ram Chandraji of epic fame 
Adisur was the most prominent figure among the early rulers of 
Bengal who belonged to this branch of Rajputs and made Lakhnauti 
capital known as Gaurdesh Bengala. The members of this illustrious 
family of Bengal succeeded m carving out small principalities in the 
different parts of India. 

In the dynasty of Raja Pirthi Chandradco of Nar Kingdom came 
the ancestors of Shivagarh Raj His son Raja Kandeo under orders 
from Maharaj Govind Chandradeo of Kanauj proceeded to Amethi 
pargana in Lucknow district to suppress the reactionary and turbulent 
Bhar community He won the day on the great festival Holi and 
founded a kingdom where they reigned till Raja Dingur Shah made 
himself master of Amethi known as Amethi of Dingur Shah. His 
father Raja Rameshur Bux Singh added to his hereditary possessions 
the estates of Semarpaha after obtaining a decree of the Privy Council, 
London, July 1906, and many other villages near by and thus raised 
the revenue and brought the estates to a prominent and flourishing 
condition. 

The present Raja Sahib maintains the tradition of his father and 
has made several further improvements in the Estates in various bran- 
ches and ameliorated the condition of the tenantry. He has always 
looked to the interests of the cultivators through a sympathetic eye. 

Heir-Apparent : Raj Kumar Udai Raj Singh. 2nd son Raj Kumar 
Jai Raj Singh. Both are at present receiving education in Colvin Taluq- 
dars College solely founded for the education of “ Barons of Oudh." 

It is an impartible Raj. The estate gives high guzaras to the 
members of the family. 

Area : 65,322 acres. Gross Income : About Rs. 4,00,000. 

Railway Station : Bachhrawan, E. I. Ry., 10 miles pucca road. 
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A ga Shah Rookh Shah 
Nawab Shah Rookh 
Yar Jung Bahadur. 

Born : At Mazagon, Bombay, 
in 1874. Eldest son of the late 
Aga Akbar Shah, ex-Shenff ol 
Bombay ; grandson of His late 
Highness the first Aga Khan and 
first cousin of His Highness the 
present Aga Khan. 

Educated ' In English, Per- 
sian and Arabic. 

Mamed : Eldest daughter of 
the late Aga Shahabuddin Shah 
in 1897, at Poona. 

Nawab Shah Rookh Yar Jung 
Bahadur was appointed Hono- 
rary A.D.C. to H. E. H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad in I9i8» and Honorary Private Secretary 
to His Highness the Aga Khan in 1900. He was President of 
the Poona Suburban Municipality for two consecutive terms from 1925 
to 1931, and Chairman of the School Board ol that body from 1925 to 
1928 in which capacity he promoted primary education to a great 
extent. He was the founder and President of the Servants of Islam 
Society, Poona, in 1926 ; Director of the Queen Mary School for Disabled 
Indian Soldiers at Kirkce from 192310 1933; Jt. Honorary Secretary 
of the Lloyd Polo Club, Poona, from 192310 1928; Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Poona and Kirkee Boy Scouts Association 
from 1931 to 1932. Elected life fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, in 1927, President of the Poona District Muslim Educational 
Society from 1928 to 1931. Nominated as a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1932 ; Chairman of the House Accommodation 
Committee under the Cantonment Act, at Poona in 1924. Elected 
President of Dairat-ul-Adab, Bombay, m 1933. 

He is a member of several Clubs and Societies in Bombay and 
Poona. As a bom loyalist he has always stood by the Government. 

He is an amateur artist in oil colours and is also fond of sport. 
He regularly hunted -with Bombay and Poona Fox Hounds from 1889 to 
1898 and participated in many point-to-point races in Poona. He was 
a keen cricketer and used to captain his family and school teams 
between 1892 and 1898. 
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-^pAMKOHi Raj in the 
X Gorakhpur District 
(U.P.) dates its prominence 
long before the Mohomedan 
Rule in India though recog- 
nition of titles and Mansabs 
were obtained during the 
reigns of the Emperors of 
Delhi by Raja Kalyan Mai 
and Raja Hamir Sahi, and 
from the British Govern- 
ment in the time of Raja 
Kharag Bahadur Sahi. 

Raja Indrajit Pratap 
Bahadur Sahi, the present 
Raja Saheb of Tamkohi, at 
the age of 5 years succeeded his father, Raja Shatrujit 
Pratap Bahadur Sahi after his death in the year 1898, since 
when many improvements have been made to the Estate 
in almost all directions — Political, Industrial, Social and 
Educational. The Raja Saheb has been a member of the 
Legislative Council since the time of the Reforms of 1920 
though o.t present has discontinued his connection temporarily 
owing to some important Estate affairs requiring his personal 
attendance. He is still on the roll of many Government 
and Public Institutions and has contributed a lot to the well- 
being of his ryots and for the progress of the Estate during 
the short period he has had charge of the Raj. He is popular 
among all sections of the Public of Gorakhpur acting pre- 
sently as the President of the District Board. He is a good 
shot and fond of manly games. 

The Raja Saheb is closely related to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares in U. P. and of Bettiah and Tekari in 
the Bihar Province. 

The Estate comprises of 462 villages in the districts of 
Gorakhpur and Basti in U.P. and Chhapra, Gaya, Muzaf- 
ferpur and Darbhanga in Bihar Province. 
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PTAiN Raja 

Durga Narayan 
Singh of Tirwa, district 
Farrukhabad, United 
Provinces. 

Born in 1896. The 
estate was taken under 
Court of Wards in 1907, 
and was released in 1917. 

It is one of the premier 
estates in Agra Province. 

Educated in Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Tirwa house claims descent from Baghel family of 
Rewah. The hereditary title of Raja was conferred by 
Emperor Shah Alam. 

The Raja Saheb was a member of the Legislative 
Council from 1923 to 1927, and took notable interest in 
framing the present Agra Tenancy Act. He takes keen 
interest in the social, educational and political activities 
of the country, and has founded a High School in Tirwa. 
He is the President of the Provincial Hindu Media Sabha, 
Secretary of the National Agriculturists’ Party of the 
Agra Province and Vice-President of the Agra Province 
Zamindars’ Association. 

Visited foreign countries in 1928, obtained Captaincy 
in 1924 and is attached to 7/ioth Rajput Regiment. 
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N awab Gulamjilani 
Bijlikhan of Wai. 
Born : 28th July i888. 

Succeeded: October, 1894. 

Termination of Minority Ad- 
ministration 1909. 

Married : The youngest sister 
of H. H. The Nawab of jaora, 
29th July 1909. Has one son 
and two daughters. 

Educated : At the Kajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and served m 
the Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra 
Dun, for two years. He was in- 
vited to rejoin the Corps during 
the Coronation of the King 
Emperor m 1911. 

Heir : Sahebzada Sacedud- 
din Haidar. 

The founder of the family 
held a high command in the army of the Emperor Aurang- 
zebe who invaded the Deccan and conquered the kingdom of Bijapur 
When the Emperor returned from Bijapur to Satara, Nawab Bijhl^an 
was left at Wai for the protection of the territory compiered from the 
Marathas. For carrying out successfully several expeditions and political 
Missions he was rewarded by the grant of a Jagir. He died in 1700 
and was succeeded by his son Sheik Miran 1 In 1708 when Shahu the 
grandson of Shivaji. returned from Delhi and approached Satara he was 
opposed by Tarabai, his aunt Nawab Sheik Miran 1 espoused Shahu 
cause and placed him on the throne of Satara. In return for this 
service he received the Parganas of Erondol and Daryapur, and the 
highest honours that the Chattrapatti could bestow upon him When 
Raghuba, the father of the last Peshwa, was sent as a state prisoner to 
Kopergaon in the Ahmednagar District Sheik Miran II held both fathei 
and son in captivity till 1796 when Baji Rao was brought to Poona 
by Maharaja Daulat Rao Scindia of Gwalior. 

In 1820 after the conquest of the Deccan by the British Government 
the possessions of this family were restored under a Treaty dated 3rd 
July 1920 and included the pargana of Erondol, and numerous tracts ot 
land in the Deccan, all the territory in the Nizam’s Dominion being 
resumed. The present Chief Nawab Gulamjilani Bijlikhan take^ 
precedence over all the first class Sardars in the Deccan. He was an 
additional member of the Bombay Legislative Council for two years till 
1920, and member of the Legislative Assembly from 1921 to 1923. He 
was elected Vice-President of the Bombay Presidency Muslim League 
and is permanent President of the Satara District Anjuman Islam. He 
was appointed an Hon. A.D.C. to H. E. The Governor of Bombay in 
1929, and was for some time President of the State Council, Jaora State 
Address : The Palace, Wai. 
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Mahomedan. 


1935 . 


1991 . 


1935 . 

January 1 

January 7 

February 6 

March 7 

April 5 


1353 . 


B^mzan .. 
Shuwal 
Zil-kaideh 
TU-hjed .. 
Moharram 


24 

1 

1 

1 

1 


October 28 
November 11 
November 27 
December 11 
December 20 
December 81 


Kaxtick . 
Kartick . 
Magsar . 
Magsar . 
Pous 
Pous 


1935 . 

May 5 

June 3 

July 3 

August 1 

August 31 

beptember SO 
October 20 

November 28 
December 28 
December 31 
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Safar 

Eubbi'UbAwwal 
Uubbis-UB-Sanee 
Jamadl-ul-Awall 
Jamadi-ul-Sanee 
Bajab . . 
Saban 
Bamzan .. 
Sbuvral .. 
Shuwal . . 


1935 . 

January 1 
January 15 
February 13 
March 15 


Bengalee. 
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Pous 

Magha .. 
Phaiguna 
Chaiktra . . 


1935 . 
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April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Vaishakha 
Jyaisthu . . 
Aabada . . 
Shravana . . 
Bhadra . . 
Asvina 
Eartika . . 
Marga 
Pous 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 


16 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Samvat. 


(S 

=Sudee, 

B=Budee.) 



1935 . 

1991 . 



January 

1 

Magsar .. 

Bll 

January 

6 

Pous 

S 

1 

January 

20 

Pous 

B 

1 

February 

4 

Magh . . 

S 

1 

February 

19 

Magh . . 

B 

1 

March 

6 

Fagoon .. 

S 

1 

March 

21 . * 

Fagoon .. 

B 

1 

April 

4 

Chaitra . . 

8 

1 

AprU 

19 

Ghaitra .. 

B 

1 

May 

3 

Bysack .. 

S 

1 

May 

19 

Bysack . . 

B 

1 

June 

2 

J eshtha . . 

b 

1 

June 

17 

Jeshtha . . 

B 

1 

Jtdy 

1 

Asad 

S 

1 

July 

17 

Asad .. 

B 

1 

July 

81 

Sawan . . 

S 

1 

August 

15 

Sawan .. 

B 

1 

AuffUit 

29 

Bhadarva 

S 

1 

Scomber 13 

Bhadarva 

13 

1 

September 

October 

28 

18 

Aso 

Aso 

S 

B 

1 

1 


Telugu & Kanarese. 


(S 

=Sudee, 

B=»Budee.) 


1935 . 


1483 


January 

1 


Margasiram 

i; 

January 

7 


Pushyam . . 


January 

21 


PuBhyam . . 


February 

4 


Magham .. 

s 

February 

19 


Magham .. 

[> 

Msrch 

6 


Phalgunam 

s 

March 

21 


Phalgunam 

h 

1935 . 
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April 

4 


Chaitram . . 

s 

April 

19 


Ohaitram . . 

ii 

May 

3 


Vaisakham 

> 

May 

19 


Vaisakham 

i; 

June 

2 


Jyeshtham 

ft 

June 

17 


Jyeshtham 

h 

July 

1 


Ashadham 

ft 

July 

17 


Ashadham 

b 

July 

31 


Sravanam 

s 

August 

15 


Sravanam 

li 

August 

29 


Bhadrapadam . 

s 

September 

13 


Bhadrapadam . . 

i> 

September 

29 


Ashwijam 

s 

October 

13 


Ashwijam 

Karthikam 

h 

October 

28 


s 

November 

11 


Karthikam 

h 

November 

27 


Margasiram 

"I 

December 

11 


Margasiram 

1$ 

December 

26 


Pushyam . . 

ft 


TamiUMalayalam. 


1935 . 


1110. 


January 

January 

1 

14 


Margali^Dhauusu . 
Thai-Makaram . . 


February 

13 


Masi^Kumbham . . 


March 

14 


Panguni-Meenum 


April 

14 


Chittrai'Mesham 


May 

15 


Valkasi- Vrishabhai i. 

Tune 

15 


Ani-Mitbunam .. 


July 

17 


Adi-Karkatam . . 


1935 . 


lltl. 


August 

September 

17 

17 

•• 

Avani-Chingam . > 
Pooratasl'Kannl 


October 

18 

.. 

Aippasi-Thulam 


November 

17 

, , 

Martlkai-Biisbcbi' 




kam .. 


December 

16 

, , 

Margali-Dhanusu 


December 

31 

.. 

Blai^ali-Dhanusu 



a. cow ccwwj 
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Invaluable help & advice 

for 

EVERY INCOME TAX PAYER 

The problems and intricacies of Income Tax 
are dealt with in a concise and exceptionally 
clear form in “The Times of India’* revised 
Handbook : — 

IMDIAH 

IMCOME TAX 

SIMPLIFIED 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR RETURN 
WHAT YOU CAN RECOVER 

New Assessment Basis for Salaries, Busi- 
nesses, etc., and all possible reliefs carefully 
explained. 

|3|^ICE CNE EEEEE 

ENGLISH. GUJARATHI & MARATHI 
EDITIONS 

by FRAMROZ R. MERCHANT, F.S.A.A. 

Incorporated Accountant, Bombay. 
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BOMBAY 


By SAMUEL T. SHEPPARD. 

OQO' 1 OQO 

A ccording to the preface, this book is 
^‘only a nibble at a few chapters’’ of the 
history of the City of Bombay, “made for the 
benefit of the many people who want to know some- 
thing about Bombay but who cannot find any 
book to satisfy their desire.’’ 

He deals with the early history of the Island ; 
“why it was ceded by the Portuguese and how the 
East India Company got it ; with reclamation from 
the early British days to modern times (a chapter 
which contains much from the India Office records 
that has never been published before) ; and with 
defence, industries and trade, the growth of the 
town, population, religion and learning, and social 
diversions* 

♦ « He 

“ Perhaps wisely the volume before us says little 
or nothing about politics. But it does convey a 
sense of the tremendous energy and enterprise that 
has gone to the gradual building up of tjie lifet)f 
the great communities of India.”- 1 fee Statesman. 

The book contains 24 full page illustrations. 

Price Rs. 5, in Full Cloth 

Obtainable from : 

BENNETT, COLEMAN & C6., LTD. 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA & LONDON. 
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Printing 

that is well-dressed in 
appearance influences 
your business .... 

Bad Printing is often thrown away unread, 
as cheapness in price is reflected in inferior 
workmanship and shoddy appearance. In- 
different Printing CREATES A BAD 
IMPRESSION in the minds of those who 
receive it. YOUR BUSINESS NEEDS 
GOOD PRINTING. 


Any expenditure on your part to make it as 
attractive and persuasive as possible is an 
investments and the expense involved in its 
production should be rcejarded as essential 
to the profitable conduct of your business 'J'he 
•j^iTics of India Press produces printed 
j^ma^cr of the highest quality at fair prices 
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Ask for our representuthe to cull. 
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